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Victoria  Street,  Friday,  4th  July  1862. 


Eakl  of  Clakendom. 
Earl  of  Dev<».-. 


PRESENT  : 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Kohtiicote. 


TuE  Uev.  W.  U.  Thompson. 
H.  H.ujfORD  Vavghak,  Esq. 


The  EAUL  OF  CLARENDON  i.\  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  C.  O.  Goodford,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Eton  ;    The  Rev.  G.  J.  Duiruis,  JI.A.,  ami  Thomas 

ItATcHEi.DUit,  E^q.,  examiaed. 


1.  {Lord  Clarendon  lo  the  Provost.)  I  believe. 
Dr.  Goodford,  you  are  Provost  of  Eton  College  ? — 
I  am. 

2.  How  long  have  yon  been  Provost  ? — Since  tlio 
14th  February, 

3.  Previous  to  which  time  yon  were  Head  Master  ? 
—I  was. 

4.  For  how  long  ? — For  iilno  yeara. 

5.  {  To  Mr.  Dupiiis).  I  believe  you  are  Bursar  ? — 
I  am. 

6.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — For  five  ye.irs. 
V.  {  To  Mr.  Batcheldor.)    I  believe  you  are  Regis- 

trar  ? — I  am. 

8.  (  To  the  I^ovosl.)  Will  yon  have  the  goodneBs 
to  lell  us  in  what  mauuer  and  by  whom  the  property 
ie  held  in.  trust  ? — By  the  Provost  and  College. 

(Jllr.  Dupuis.)  The  leases  run  in  those  words, 
{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  Alltiie  property  is  conveyed  by 
charter  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  Provost  and  College. 

9.  {Lord  Lyltelton  to  Mr.  Batcheldor.)  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  "  all  in  trust  for  ?" — You 
will  find  by  the  clifirler  of  incorporation  that  all  the 
estates  are  conveyed  to  the  Provost  and  College  in 
fee,  and  they  have  every  kind  of  leasing  powers,  and 
all  the  rest  is  as  in  other  Colleges. 

10.  {Mr.  Vttughan.)  Is  there  any  property  held 
in  trust  for  the  College  that  is  not  held  by  the 
College  ? — Only  the  exhibition  funds  ;  these  arc  set 
oat  at  the  end  of  the  answers.  In  preparing  that 
part  of  the  answers  which  fell  to  me,  it  was  on  this 
point  that  a  diificulty  presented  itself,  the  question 
requiring  a  statement  of  the  various  kinds  of  property 
held  by  or  iu  trust  for  tlie  College.  Here  is  a  trans- 
Ikted  copy  of  the  charters  of  foundation  ;  you  will 
And  here  that  all  tho  property  is  given  to  the 
Provost  and  College  ns  a  corporation  in  fee,  and  the 
oaaa  on  the  College  is  set  out  by  the  statutes.  I'here 
are  no  trusta  sot  out  and  you  will  find  that  is  the  case 
in  all  the  muniments  of  the  College.    If  you  will  refer 


to,  I  think,  the  5lh  volume  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament 
yon  will  find  nearly  all  the  deeds. 

11,  (Lord  Li/ffelfaii.)  We  have  them  in  this  book 
of  Mr.  Hey  wood's ;  there  are  5  chorlers  ? — Yes,  you 
will  find  them  all  run  in  that  way. 

12.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  your  written  ■  answer  to 
question  3,  you  say,  "  The  system  adopted  for  tho 
"  management  of  the  properly  is  in  accordance  with 
"tho  dii-ections  given  in  statute  XIH,"  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  lo  explain  to  us  rather  more  fully 
how  you  consider  tlie  proiierty  is  ndminititercd  in 
accordance  with  those  directions  ? — 'I'he  property 
passed  by  the  charter  of  foundation,  and  according  to 
the  statutes  the  College  granted  leases  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  for  terms  of  years  certain. 
They  have  received  their  roots  and  cun'ied  them  to 
the  College  account  in  the  same  manner  ns  every 
other  College  has  done. 

1.1.  And  that  is  in  siriet  conformity  with  statute 
XIII.  ? — I  conceive  it  to  be  so  ;  the  College  havo 
leases  from  very  early  times,  and  ihey  nil  run  (hat  way. 

14.  These  ronts  arc  paid  to  the  College  account 
with  whom  ;  wiih  your  bankers  ? — Yes  ;  formerly 
they  were  collected  hy  the  bursars  i'rom  each  estate  ; 
(hey  used  to  go  round  and  collect  the  rents  on  the 
estates,  afterwards  the  banking  cstablishmenls  came 
into  vogue,  and  the  rents  have  been  paid  there. 

15.  {To  Mr.  Dupuis.)  And  accounted  for  by  the 
bursars  at  the  annual  audit  'f — Yes. 

16.  Who  audits  the  accounts?  —  The  College 
among  themselves.  The  whole  College  arc  present, 
and  they  check  the  sums  and  examine  them,  and 
ask  any  questions  they  like  ;  bul  there  are  no  other 
auditors  but  the  membera  and  llie  I'l-ovost. 

17.  Yon  do  not  call  in  any  professiounl  aid? — 
No,  we  do  not. 

18.  {Mr.  Vavghan  lo  Mr.  Batcheldor.)  What  is 
the  number  of  years  for  wliich  your  leases  run  ? 
— That  is  very  nncerteln. 
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19.  What  is  the  extreme  ? — The  extreme  Icwes 
now  are  10  years  for  the  tithes,  excepting  in  one  or 
two  instances,   20  years  for  the  land,  21  yeara    for 

ifi^-  many  houses,  bat  the  College  take  adrantage  of  the 
Rtatute  of  Elizabeth,  which  uIIowb  them  to  let  houses 
in  corporate  nnd  market  towns  with  less  thnn  10  acrea 
of  land  for  40  years,  Eton  being  a  market  town  by 
charter. 

20,  Do  you  consider  that  thnse  leases  for  40  years 
are  strictly  within  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  ? — 
The  stalutcE  of  Elizabeth  ? 

j"  21,  I  mean  the  statutes  of  the  founder  ?  —  I 
*  will  take  some  of  the  leases  granted  in  very  early 
times,  for  iustnnue  in  the  reign  of  Edivard  VI,  for 
50  years.  Some  of  their  large  e^^tates  have  been 
demised  lor  51  years,  and  there  are  many  leases  of  51 
j-ears.  In  extracting  these  dates  I  thought  it  likely 
that  questiou  would  arise.  Soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  College,  for  inslunce,  in  1446,  the  leases  were 
granted  for  seven  years,  some  of  them  fur  10  years, 
MkI  so  it  went  on  till  they  got  down  to  21  years  lettses. 

22.  When  were  the  21  year  leases  introduced  ? — 
In  1455,  tbiit  is  35th  Henry  VI. 

23.  How  long  was  that  after  the  foundation  ?— 
That  is  about  15  years  after  the  foundation, 

24.  Is  tlicrc  not  a  provision  in  the  slJitute  as  to 
making  20  years  for  parts  of  the  property  the  ex- 
treme ( — Yea,  now  it  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

25.  Do  you  consider  that  those  leases  for  40  yeai's 
and  21  years,  puiieularly  for  40  years,  arc  in  con- 
formity with  Oiai  direction  of  the  statutes  ?• — It  is 
in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  ;  leases 
were  gi^antod  in  very  early  times,  and  it  was  ahvjiys  a 
difficult  matter,  as  you  will  find  by  consnlting  the 
books,  to  get  at  what  leully  was  the  time  a  lease 
could  be  granted  for.  It  wiis  supposed  that  about  40 
years  was  the  term.  Those  leases  went  on  till  they 
got  to  40,  50,  and  60  yaar^'  leases.  Then  came  the 
statutes  of  13  and  14  Eli^iibeth,  which  are  called 
restraining  statutes.  They  limited  the  time  for 
which  lenses  should  be  granud,  beeauHC  the  injustice 
was  BO  manifest  as  leases  could  be  granted  for  40 
or  50  years,  and  when  10  or  1.')  years  of  a  lease 
had  expired,  the  parties  would  apply  for  a  coneuiTcnt 
lease  or  a  renewal,  on  payment  of  a.  sum  of  money. 
That  was  a  transaction  which  would  not  iii>pc8r  qn  the 
face  of  the  lease  in  any  way,  and  that  was  wcW  undei*- 
stood  by  the  legisJatui'c  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  understood  it  well. 
Ho  was  Provost  of  Eton.  The  restraioiog  statute 
enacts,  that  a  lease  should  not  bo  granted  for  a 
longer  term  than  21  years,  nor  a  concurrent  lease  till 
within  thi-ee  years  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in 
being,  so  that  other  concurrent  leases,  which  were  as 
common  as  could  be,  were  all  restrained  and  done 
away  with  from  that  time,  and  the  College  have 
granted  their  leases  in  conformity  with  this  very 
statute  of  Elizabeth  down  to  this  day. 

26.  .But  in  ease  there  was  any  variation  between 
the  peimiasion  given  iu  the  statute  of  Queen  £lizal>eth 

•S«  BUI.  XXXIV.  and  Ur.  Batcbeldar's  Islter,  iit/Va.p.  tl;  tni 

The  Act  IS  Elli.,  c.  iH.  contained  the  fnlloiriiift  proviso ;— "  Pm»id*d 
*'  iicTiTthelevi  that  this  Act  aor  knythinc  herein  miitJiin^  ahall  be 
"  taken  or  conatnif^  lo  mhko  pxxl  »nj;  Icabc  nrgr^ni  to  be  made  by  any 
"  njcb  CoUPKe  or  (^ilLirfciale  onurcli  within  cither  of  the  Univ.Tfitiea  of 
"  Oitord  >nd  Cirabrid|i(e  or  eijwwhcrc  within  Ihc  nalm  of  Bnitland  for 
"  more  ycmn  thim  arc  limitod  by  tho  privato  stMutca  of  the  aacoe 
-  CollwtP." 

Bj  It  lilii.  e.  11.  •.  II,  it  wu  euacl*d  that  the  n-rtratnts  of  the  nre- 
<eSins  Act  ihoutd  nolextoiid  to  leueu  of  houtei  vtithin  any  boromhor 
market  town  ;  ^ncb  houicB.  with  not  mon?  than  10  Hcre-<  of  land  atljoin- 
Ing.  might  be  IcaiwJ  "  u  by  the  Uwa  of  tins  realm,  and  tho  noiral 
"  Btatuld  of  the  aaid  colit^cft,  cathedra]  chnrchee.vid  hospiljiJ8,thr>y 
"  lawfully  miirhlhiive  been  before  the  makiiiB  of  the  said  statute,  orlaw- 
"  fully  TDight  tic  If  the  said  stAtuto  were  not  made."  By  «,  IP  it  wao  rin>. 
vided  that  no  lew.-  should  lie  made  by  virluo  of  that  Att  in  nrai^ioii, 
□or  without  reserving  tlie  aocustomed  rent  at  least,  uor  for  more  ttuui 
40  rean  at  moat. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  these  Acta,  nor  those  of  the  ISth  Rllt., 
gate  lo  any  collejriato  Imdy  any  power  to  lease  for  ■  longer  term  than 
waa  allowed  by  Its  privato  itatulea. 

Sir  Thomma  Hmith  was  donbtless  a  distinfrulshod  man.and  was  Pro- 
IMmt  of  Civil  Law  at  Cambrid(!e,  and  Ch>oc»llor  of  a  dioeesn,  but  I  do 
not  know  Ihat  he  waa  otherwise  eminent  as  a  lawyer.  His  biotrrapher, 
etrjpe,  admits  that  he  waa  aecuied  of  eitnrtton  and  oovelonsniaii, 
of  titiylua  and  selling  beneHces,  an.!  of  "  chopping  and  clian^in^  lands," 
thouim  he  defends  hlai  from  these  char^is.  Ho  obtained  tlie  Pro- 
toatship  of  Eton  whilst  in  the  service  of  tlie  Duke  of  Sontenel,  and  waa 
*1M  Dean  of  Carlisl^  "  bein«  at  lent  tn  dnoon'i  order*,"  uid  StflwaTd 
of  tbe  BUnnarias,  but  lost  all  theas  prehrmanla  on  hlj  natroD's   fall  .— 


and  the  statutes  of  the  Founder,  should  you  consider 
that  tlie  statute  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  legislature 
granted  permission  'oeyoud  its  own  restraint  as  it  were, 
could  at  ail  alfect  the  statutes  of  the  Pounder  ? — I  think 
you  will  find  that  a  public  Act  of  Parliament,  affcetiiig 
real  property,  nearly  always  overrides  a  privato  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  you  will  find  in  practice  that  all  the 
conveyancers  of  the  day  adopted  tliat  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  carried  out  to  this  day,  and  ecclesiastical 
corporations  grant  leases  of  40  years  for  tenements  in 
corporate  market  towns,  and  they  grant  leases  for  21 
years  now,  instead  of  leases  for  three  lives.  In  fact 
the  title  of  the  statute  of  18th  Elizabeth  is  for  Eton, 
Windsor,  Colleges  in  the  University,  and  Winchester, 
I  did  not  bring  any  books  with  me  ;  on  another 
occasion  I  will  bring  them. 

27.  {A  Commissioner.)  Is  that  iwrmission  given  in 
the  same  statute  which  I'cstrains  ? — No;  there  was  ati 
enabling  statute  of  tho  32nd  Henry  VIII.,  which 
acknowledges  that  fines  wore  of  vei-y  common  oc- 
currence in  that  day,  and  all  [tersons  granted  leases  fur 
long  terms  of  years  upon  payment  of  a  fine.  After-  f0 
wards  by  some  fiction  of  law,  a  recovery  or  something.: 
of  that  sort,  they  got  rid  of  the  long  lease. 

28.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  And  ouste<I  the  lessee?— 
Yes ;  of  course  I  cannot  keep  all  these  cases  in  my 
mind,  but  if  you  refer  to  the  books  you  will  find  llutt 
was  the  case,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  i^taiute 
of  the  .■J2nd  Henry  VIII,  was  passed, 

29.  {Mr.  Vuaghan.)  Is  your  view  of  the  mailer 
this  ;  that  supposing  a  pailieular  founder  Ifincs  pro- 
iwrty,  and  specifies  ccrlaiu  R'struinl,-*  upon  leases,  with 
regard  lo  his  particular  f<mudation,  mid  then  Ihe  le- 
gislature makes  certain  restraints  willi  regard  IoIcu^cb 
in  general,  and  gives  certain  permissions  with  regard 
to  leases  in  general  afterwards  removing  iho.-e  re- 
straints, that  that  permission  operaii's  to  relca.''(.'  ihc 
holder  of  the  property  under  Ihe  fniindation  I'roni 
the  rules  imposeii  u]k>u  it  by  ibo  founder  ?-^Mii»t  cer- 
tainly; I  think  all  ccclcaiasticnl  leases  iircj:iai]|ud  under- 
the  14th  and  15th  Elizabeth  which  arc  enubling  ^latuli'^, 
and  ovciTide  anything  else.  It  is  rather  a  re  in  ark  able 
thing  that  these  extended  leases  coiuincnci'  very  early, 
BOOH  after  that  j  for  here  we  have  leases  of  51  years 
as  common  as  can  be.  We  have  a  k-a.-e  of  Langh-y  of 
the  :^Oili  August,  28  Henry  VI.,  lo  Nic]jiil,-i>  Cloplou 
for  aO  years.  I  rather  exjwct  William  Waynfiete, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  had  everything  to  do  with 
tho  College  statutes,  was  Provost  at  that  time. 

30.  {Lord  Lytteltojt.)  The  words  of  iliis  stalute 
are,  tlyit  their  manors  are  not  to  be  let  in  any  way 
beyond  20  years  ? — Tiiat  is  tho  statute.  Now  we  go 
to  tbe  pi-ociice.  From  ihat  time  (o  ilie  passing  of  tho 
statute  of  Henry  VIH,,  the  practice  of  grunting 
leases  was  veiy  common  indeed, 

31.  Of  granting  longer  leases  you  mean;  because 
leases  are  provided  for  here,  but  tliey  are  limited  to 
20  years  ? — For  a  longer  term  of  years. 

32.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  How  soon  after  the  founder 
gave  those  statutes  do  you  find  that  extension  of  the 
leases  which  you  mention  ? — This  lease  to  Nicholas 
Clopton  was  in  the  28th  Henry  YI.,  about  ten 
years  afler  tbe  foundation. 

33.  I  believe  they  were  extremely  disturbed  times  ? 
—Yes. 

34.  There  was  no  security  to  property?  —  No; 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  a  proper  accoult 
of  the  properly  during  that  time ;  but  then  we  come 
to  a  later  period,  aud  before  the  passing  of  tho  statute 
of  Elizabeth. 

35.  I  suppose  within  a  very  short  jieriod  of  ths 
founding,  it  might  very  well  hap)>en  that  the  origtutl 
Fo>mdet-'s  statutes  were  little  reepeeted  ? — The  neoM- 
sities  of  the  times,  I  expect,  interfered  a  great  da«l 
with  tbcin. 

36.  So  lhat  any  departure  from  the  statutes  migh^ 
at  such  a  time,  have  been,  in  fact,  an  open  vid^ 
tion  of  the  statut«s,  and  not  a  pretended  obedienM 
to  the  statutes  ? — Certainty.  I  may  be  permitted, 
perhaps,  to  explain  the  pntetico.  If  you  go  on  to  Sir 
Thomae  Smith's  Provoatship,  you  will  find  that  long 
leuea,  even  in  reyereion,  were  granted.    Now  there 
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was  no  excuMo  for  a  depai-tiu-e  from  tlit  atatutea  by 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  becnuse  he  was,  1  believe,  the 
first  lawyer  of  the  iliiy,  ami  the  iiiiiiister  of  Queen 
Eliisubelh.  I  think  he  paved  the  way  to  com  renta, 
and  to  those  voiy  restraining  slatuten.  Kow  you  will 
Beo  what  he  did  in  liis  time.  Here  ia  n  lease  of  N^ew- 
iugton  Rectory,  witli  Flucks  IuihIh,  dated  2^nd  Sep- 
tember, in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  1551,  for 
40  years  from  the  Feast  of  Ihe  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  will  be  in  the  year  lSo4,  or 
whenever  the  lertr^e' granted  to  John  Norton  shall 
expire.  Yearly  rent  17/.  16*.  8(/.  That  Keeros  to 
have  been  in  (nvlty  good  practice  ihenj  and  you  will 
find  (he  lea^e  of  tcnfmciitH  in  F.ton  and  Windsor  for 
51  yews  as  common  as  can  bo.  I  aliall  feel  It  my  duty, 
in  conformity  with  the  in^^tructiond  (he  College  iinve 
■  ^ven  mc,  to  nmke  you  any  extnteti'  from  these  leases. 

37.  Do  I  nndcraland  you  to  state  that  immediately 
or  very  soon  after  Ihc  fouudatioii  tliero  was  a  d<'])ar- 
tnre,  in  that  particular,  from  the  statutes  of  the  foun- 

l  der  ? — Yea,  I  think  I  had  better  give  you  the  date 
--  as  near  as  I  cii:i.  The  first  lease  Ih  a  lea.se  of  Slrat- 
■  field  Moi'timcr,  a  considerable  estate  belonging  to  the 
College,  grantc:!  on  the  7lh  April,  23d  Henry  VI., 
1445,  to  William  Bunney  for  10  years.  That  is  the 
<rat  lease  we  have.  Then  the  next  lease  is  for  10 
ye^n's.  That  is  Slognrsey,  a  hirge  estate  in  Sonierset- 
(Iiire.  Then  comes  Creeling,  for  seven  years.  That 
■was  ft  shorter  term.  Then  Blakeidiam,  for  seven 
Tears.  That  wn?  (he  24tli  Henry  VI.  Then  there  is 
Ueominster,  the  26th  Henry  VI.,  in  Provost  West- 
bury'a  time.  I  believe  that  in  a  20  years  lease;  Laugley 
to  William  Pynmore,  for  12  years  ;  it  is  not  confined 
to  any  pai'tienlur  term;  and  Stogursey  for  15  years. 

38.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  What  date  is  that  ?— 
Twenty-lhinl  September  (33d  Heiiry  VI.)  I4.W. 

39.  {Lnrtl  Li/llellon  to  Mr.  Diipuh.)  Whieb  year 
of  Henry  VI.  iva.s  the  foundation  ? — In  the  SIst. 

40  {To  Mr,  Bateheldor.)  Yon  gave  the  name  of 
Ciopton  i  that  was  a  long  lease  ? — T.angley,  20th  Aug., 
2Rth  Henry  VI.,  to  Nicholas  Ciopton  for  50  years. 

41.  That  was  a  manor,  was  it  not  ?— iJt  was  land. 

42.  That  was  the  firnt  lease  l>eyond  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there 
is  another  where  there  waa  some  little  confusion  in 
the  grant.  I  think  that  was  tor  50  years.  It  waa 
close  on  the  same  time.  I  am  very  desirous  of  dmw* 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  these  leases  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  time,  because  they  are  really  very 
curious.  Here  is  a  lease  of  a  large  estate  the  college 
have  in  Wales.  Then  we  get  to  Henry  VIII,  It  is 
31st  Henry  VIII.,  for  30  years.  Tenements  in 
Windsor,  dated  4th  April.  4th  Edward  VI.,  for  51 
years,  rent  40s.  A  concnn'Ont  lease  for  30  years  of 
the  Ship,  Windsor,  rent  four  marks.  The  Spittle 
estate,  which  is  a  considerable  estate,  leased  1st  Sep ' 
tembCT,  4th  Edward  VI.,  1551,  for  20  yeare  from 
Michaelmas  1565.  That  waa  leased  in  reversion. 
The  restraining  statute  is  to  prevent  the  grant  of 
lenses  in  reversion,  and  very  properly  so.  This  was 
under  Sir  Thonina  Smith's  Provost^hip.  Then  there 
is  Newington  Rectory,  with  Flacks. 

(Mr.  Dupitis.)  That  is  u  perfectly  flat  district  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Thames. 

43.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  The  word  means  "flat" 
I  believe? — "  Flacks  "  is  the  spelling. 

{Mr.  Bateheldor.)  It  is  for  40  years  fi'om  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
would  bo  in  the  year  1554,  That  was  three  yeais 
After  the  date  ol'  the  lease,  or  whenever  the  lease 
granted  to  John  Norton  shall  expire. 

44.  {Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Batcheldor.)Who  was 
that  granted  to.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  you 
would  suppose  a  foregift  was  received? — Yes  ;  I  have 
had  agreat  deal  to  do  in  hunting  up  these  things.  I  am 
Chapter  Clerk  of  Windsor,  and  wo  have  a  very  great 
many  muniments  there,  and  I  believe  there  never  was  a 
Iftaseof  any  kind  granted  to  anybody  without  a  foregift, 
because  these  leases  were  intended  to  bear  on  the 
interest  of  the  reversioner.-wnd  there  is  no  doubt,  if  a 
person  sold  bis  estate  for  a  sum  of  money,  you  would 


find  many  old  conveyances  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
and  II.,  where  the  consideration  is  very  distinct.  It 
is  iu  consideration  of  a  competent  sum  of  money  to 
them  in  hand  paid.  That  is  in  the  ease  of  conveyances,  ^■^^ 
but  with  regard  to  leases  they  do  not  put  the  con- 
sideration money  in,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  reversioner  or  anybody  else  any  information,  and 
no  law  com[)els  (hem  to  do  it,  and  it  is  just  a  bargain 
that  takes  place.  A  man  lias  the  power  of  leasing, 
and  he  will  get  us  much  money  for  a  grant  as 
he  possibly  can,  and  he  will  make  Ida  lease  for 
a  long  term  of  year^.  When  a  portion  of  that 
term  has  expii-ed  he  will  make  a  bargain  again. 
There  were  abundant  ]iroeeedings  of  that  kind  eveji- 
here,  where  you  have  Ihe  statutes  restraining,  and 
where  (hey  were  under  the  ntauagemeni,  as  you  will 
dmir,  of  one  of  the  cleverest  men  of  the  day,  a  mau 
who  took  u  part  in  all  the  afTairs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
paved  ihig  way  for  these  very  statutes.  Then  we 
have,  on  rtie  7lh  January,  4th  Edward  VI.,  Cogs  for  41 
years,  for  25  qunvtei's  of  wheat  and  one  boar.  Tiiat  u 
by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  I  really  believe  it  is  about 
the  earliest  instance  you  will  find  of  a  corn  rent,  which 
he  carried  out  afterwards  in  devising  the  restraining 
statute  of  Elizabeth. 

45.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  That  was  Ihe  rent  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  was  in  order  that  the  rent  should  keep  pace 
with  (he  time. 

46.  {A  Commissioner.)  But  there  vere  rents  i>ay- 
able  on  (liesc  esia(es  ? — Yes,  I  have  quoted  the  rents. 

47.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  auditing 
of  the  accounts,  are  the  accounts  now  audited  in  con- 
formity with  the  statute  ? — I  believe  so. 

48.  {To  Mr.  DupuU.)  Can  joii  state  in  a  few 
words  how  the  accounts  arc  audited,  and  by  whom  ? 
— They  are  audited  in  (he  first  or  second  week  in 
Decemlier,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  College. 

49.  Is  (here  any  inthnation  given  to  the  College 
to  meet  to  audit  the  aeeounta  ? — It  is  annual,  on 
very  nearly  the  same  day,  and  the  College  agree 
among  themselves.  We  riiay  have  an  audit  say  next 
Tuesday  or  next  Tuesday  week,  but  it  ia  always  in 
the  first  or  second  week  in  December. 

50.  When  the  aeconnts  have  been  audited  ia 
tliera  any  communication  of  the  accounts  in  any  way 
to  the  Fellow,-"  ? — No,  they  are  all  aware  of  the  result ; 
they  all  see  (he  accounts  and  balance,  and  all  take  part 
in  it.  Each  h.ka  a  sum  given  him,  and  they  check  each 
other. 

51.  They  are  always  present  in  person  ? — Yes,  if 
they  are  not  incapacitated  in  any  way. 

52.  I  ask  because  the  statutes  provided  that 
there  should  be  a  record  made  of  the  accounts,  and 
shewn  to  all  the  Fellows  ? — They  are  nil  registered 
in  the  ledger  books,  fi-om  nearly  the  foundation  down 
to  the  present  time. 

53.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  Provost  to  make  any 
progresses  over  the  estates  to  see  their  condition  ? — 
Occasionally.  The  Provost  makes  a  progress,  I 
believe,  next  week. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  have  been  a  Fellow  for  22  years,  and 
certainly  the  progress  which  1  know  is  ordered  in  the 
statute  has  been  in  desuetude ;  I  think  Provost 
Hodgson,  20  years  ago,  revived  it,  and  he  did  go  one 
or  two  years  in  company  with  the  then  bursar,  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Bateheldor  also,  to  several  of  the 
estates.  I  do  not  say  (hat  he  saw  them  all.  Since 
theii  I  c.aiinot  say  there  haa  ever  been  a  regular  pro- 
gress, but  I  have  been,  as  buraar,  to  almost  all  the 
estates.  The  late  Provost,  Dr.  Hawlrey,  went  into 
Norfolk  one  year,  but  there  hits  been  no  regular  pro- 
gress, certainly. 

54.  { To  Mr.  Dupuis.)  When  it  was  revived  by 
one  of  your  late  Provosts,  was  that  done  because  you 
thought  it  a  useful  institution,  which  it  was  better  to 
keep  up  ? — Certainly  ;  and  it  was  felt  to  have  been 
a  dereliction  to  be  lamented  that  it  had  n^tt  been 
regularly  kept  up. 

55.  But  since  that  time  has  it  been  kept  up  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  he  introduced  it  ? — I  should 
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luinllv  i;a_v  it  had,  l«pau,-''  it  linfl  d'-volvtd  on  myself 
only,  k;i'1  if]''  ]l'-j:\flroT.  The  iaif  Vrovi-^l,  as  I  .say, 
went  Imt  onTi;  into  Xnrfolk.  I  may  fi.".y  thai  I  hiive 
p<^rM>iially  f^<-cn,  .■'(iineiirni'.'J  more  ihuii  once,  nt-arly  uH 
thfic-^tutc^of ihtCollepe,  hm  il  ha.-' not l*en  arcgulor 
prioress.  It  ha.-iConfliHtcilof  vi^iiinj;  ibe  ei'tat^-s  and 
bccomio;:  aciiuiiintcd  with  tht?  tt-nnnt^  and  huildings 
and  'londiti'iii  of  ihc  jjropcrly  a#  far  as"  on*-  could. 

■Vi.  f   licUcve  the  I'l-ovosi  is  piirliculnrly  charged 
\iy  th(-  Kiinuii.-K,  irt  lie  not,  wiih  the  suiicrinU-iidcnce 
jof  tJi*;  ]jr'iperlv  '' — Yes, 

M     ■>'.    (Vr.  T/iom/ison  to  Mr.    /iiite/ieldor.)    What 

'f  N  the  carlicni  n^norJ  you  iiuve  of  the  nmoiint  of  any 

fin'-.f  or  (orf'^jifl  rcccivid  \iy  the  College? — The  fines 

do  not  furm  (mrt  of  the  College  accounts  that  are 

iiudited  and  settled. 

j8.  Hut  you  have  giveu  u^  jnformalion  on  that 
•ahject  ? — Vex, 

■>9.  Are  tliey  not  copied  anywhej'e  V — The  hur- 
mr  keepH  a  luiok  ;  I  donlit  whether  there  \s  &tiy 
■cemuii  '>f  rMiei>.  I  think  the  hursar  can  give  you  a 
better  Mc'iniil  dfthut  than  I  can.  I  know  they  have 
been  kept  I'or  ihe  last  50  yearn. 

fiO,  There  are  no  archives  in  which  there  h 
any  record  of  the  Minis  received  by  way  of  foregift, 
which  I  h»n;  no  doubt  yon  are  correct  in  fuyiiig  was 
B  very  early  praclicc  ;  you  do  not  find  any  record  of 
the  amount? — I  do  not  know  anything  earlier  than 
the  prcHent  century. 

61.  (jVr.  Vau;ikati  to  Mr.  Dupuh.)  la  it  yoiir 
ojiiiiiou  iliat  the  miiiiiigeineiit  of  the  property  at  pre- 
Heiit  provide!*  yni  wiiii  any  mcatiM  of  aticerlaining  the 
conilition  of  yoiir  more  diNtaiit  estates,  eneh  a.»  would 
rcanonahlr  enabh^  you  (o  ili^iienHe  with  visiting  the 
jiroperty  f— I  think  tluit  viniting  Ihe  property  must 
be  advantflgeonH  in  or^r  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  tcnnutH  and  leaHeos,  tli<'  i^liaracter  and  condition  of 
tbo  land  and  buildrngs. 

(52.  You  think  to  effect  tlie  proper  productivenoHs 
of  the  pi'0[)erty  it  iw  almoBt  a  ue<rpsKary  step? — I  think 
it  ix  a  very  necessary  and  usrful  step. 

63.  I  think  the  statute  which  require!*  the  Pro- 
vost and  oIIkth  (o  make  a  proi;res«  through  the  pro- 
perty, direclB  hlra  to  take  soine  pi.Tson  with  him  who 
in  com|)etcnt  to  form  a  juikimiil  on  the  dilFerent 
matters  which  would  come  before  him  ? — We  always 
take'  our  Be^istrar,  and  we  have  many  agents  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  who  are  amenable  to  us, 
and  responsible  to  iis. 

(^Mr.  Itatchrldor.)  The  property  has  lieen  in  fact 
manngi'd  by  them,  till  within  Ihe  last  23  years,  for 
very  many  years. 

64,  {To  Mr.  Ditpuis.)  But  Htill  you  consider  Ihe 
personal  superintendence  of  the  Provost  is  extremely 
useful  ?— I  think  so. 

(jVr,  liatcheUlor.)  The  College  get  proper  surveys 
and  plaTis  ;  they  know  every  acre  of  their  estates, 

(Hi.  {Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Balrhehlnr.)  Do  you 
consider  that  the  eBtnles  ai-o  now  managed  in  the  best 
way,  according  to  the  system  by  which  landed  projter- 
ties  are  managed  ? — I  should  think  so. 

66.  You  think  that  (he  system  of  letting  and 
looking  after  the  property  is  the  l>est  one  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  give  an  opinion  about  the  present  mode  of 
letting  and  renewal  fines  and  those  things. 

67.  ( To  Mr.  Jhipvis.)  But  that  is  a  veiy  im- 
portant matter  'i — I  may  say  I  think  it  is  a  disad* 
vautngeous  arrangement. 

{Mr.  lintr/irldor.)  I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
milniou  on  that,  liecause  it  iuvolvcs  many  questions. 
If  any  gentleman  will  make  researches  among  the 
muniments  of  any  religious  house  he  will  And,  as 
these  papers  unfold,  that  after  all  the  lessees  have 
»t>tu'ly  all  been  the  makers  of  church  property.  They 
have  advanced  their  capital  and  hulustry  and  every 
lliinu  eW  in  improving  the  ehui-cli  lands,  and  I  believe 
bv  vorv  vminent  men  it  has  been  considered  that  that 
w«»  the  jrrt«t  safety  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
thnl  there  was  a  eommniiity  of  interest  between  the 
vfewwU  i»ud  Ihe  lav  peraons  who  were  ready  to  advance 
tWr  InU'ur  anj  laonej  in   cultivating  the  landB. 


Il  was  only  carrying  out  the  sys-tem  adopted  in  those 
early  times,  when  the  class  of  men  rather  &lx>ve  the 
common  serf  or  bondsman  acquired  a  little  pro|>erty. 
6S.  Would  you  consider  that  the  church  a.=  holding 
prowrty  is  different  from  any.other  holder  of  property, 
that  there  are  different  relations  between  them  anil 
the  Ics-'Jees  of  their  pro|)erty  than  in  other  eases  ? — 
Yes,  to  this  extent :  if  a  man  is  holding  at  less  than 
rack-rent  he  has  an  intere.st  in  the  property,  and  he 
will  embark  his  capital. 

69.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  You  niean  that  ns  a  gene- 
ral rule  you  consider  the  system  of  fines  is  not  advan- 
tageous ? — No. 

{Mr.  Dvpuit.)  I  think  if  the  property  of  a 
College  like  Eton  or  any  other  was  managed  as  any 
private  gentleman's  estate  is,  it  would  be  a  more 
advantageous  way  of  <)otng  it ;  but  still  I  see  insuper- 
able dillicuiiies  to  arriving  at  that,  short  of  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  now- 
let  on  long  renewable  leases,  but  (here  are  many  on 
rack-rent. 

70.  What  you  soy  has  no  special  reference  to 
Eton  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  suppose  any  private  gentleman 
would  like  to  have   big  estate  in  the  same  (wsition. 

71.  {Air.  Thompson.)  You  conceive  the  circum4 
stances  of  those  times  do  not  necessitate  fines  hy  way 
of  precaution  or  protection  to  church  property  as  ia 
the  times  when  they  were  originally  taken  ?— I  think 
so.  In  these  early  times  I  do  notknowbow  Eton  Col- 
lege could  get  its  rent  without  great  diflieultj-,  and  it 
was  necesEary  to  have  these  long  leases  in  those  days. 
The  estates  of  Eton  College  are  situate  in  22  couDties. 
There  ia  one  as  far  north  as  Lincolnshire,  and  there  is 
Devonshire  on  the  other  side.  Even  in  Cornwall 
there  is  a  smell  portion.  It  is  scattered  and  extended 
in  different  ways, 

72.  {Sir  Stafford  Norfhcote  to  Mr.  Duputs.) 
And  the  same  difficulties  you  now  see  in  the  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  system  of  long  leases  and  fines  to 
rack-rents  must  always  have  existed  from  the  time 
that  those  fines  and  long  leases  had  once  come  into 
operation  ? — Certainly. 

73.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  the  present  time  ; 
but  that  must  have  been  the  enso  100  or  200  years 
ago,  the  long  leases  harfng  once  become  the  rule  ? — 
Certainly  ;  but  I  apprehend,  even  100  years  ago,  that 
the  idea  of  letting  those  leases  run  out  hardly  ever 
occurred  to  anybody. 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  The  tenants  for  life  were  alwaya 
a  bar  to  the  running  out  of  a  lease  ;  they  had  nothing 
but  their  fines. 

{Mr.  Duputs.)  I  may  say,  os  you  are  upon  this  part, 
that  for  some  years,  we  have  gradually  commenced 
running  out  leases.  At  the  present  moment  I  think 
there  are  22  leases  which  we  have  declined  to  renew, 
which  are  gradually  expiring,  and  which,  when  they 
do  expire,  will  add  considerably  to  the  atnilable 
revenues  of  the  College.  I  should  mention,  perhaps, 
and  many  of  the  Commission  probably  ore  aware  of 
it,  that  a  large  estate  belonging  to  Elon  College,  at 
Primrose  Hill,  is  gradually  being  built  upon.  That 
was  almost  all  leased  within  my  memory.  Wo  have 
foregone  a  large  portion  of  fine,  and  it  is  now  being 
built  upon  to  very  great  advantage.  I  should  think, 
since  1  have  been  a  Fellow,  a  rental  of  mere  ground 
rents  of  1,500/.  a  year  has  accrued  within  the  last  20 
years, 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  You  will  find  these  rents  set  out. 

74.  {To  Mr.  Dupuis.)  Can  you  at  all  ibrni  a 
judgment  of  what  that  estate  at  Primrose  Hill  is 
likely  to  produce  within,  say,  the  next  10  or  20 
years?  —  It  has  increased  to  1,400?,  or  1,500/,  a 
year,  which,  I  think,  is  the  sum  which  stands 
in  the  last  year's  audit  books.  That  is  accrued, 
within  25  years,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  you  may 
argue  that  for  the  next  25  years,  if  London  is  to  go 
on  building,  it  would  be  doubled  again  ;  and  that  it 
■would  be  3,000/.  a  year  then. 

75.  You  do  not  look  to  more  than  that  in  tho 
way  of  falling  in  of  leases  7 — They  are  80  and  90 
year  leases. 
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76.  Are  there  not  other  leases  still  to  fall  in,  in 
the  Primrose  Hill  or  other  LondoQ  property  ? — 
No  ;  Primrose  Hill  is  all  new  within  35  yeare. 

77.  There  are  no  leasee  outstanding  ?— Wild's 
estate  is  lu  that  neighbourhood,  bat  it  has  not  been 
built  upon.  That  is  350  acres  of  land,  which  is  let 
on  lease. 

78.  Has  that  long  to  run  ? — It  was  renewed  a1>out 
two  or  three  yeai-s  ago. 

{Afr.  Batcheldor.)  I  think  there  is  about  17  years 
in  that  lease. 

(^Mt.  DupuU.)  But  before  the  end  of  that  period 
there  will  be  another  fine  taken  and  nnotlier  seven 

J -ears  added  to  the  lease   if  the  present   system  of 
easing  is  to  go  on. 

79.  {To  Mr.  DupuU.)  Can  you  judge  what  the 
value  of  that  property  will  be  at  the  end  of  17  years 
at  rack-rent  ? — It  was  valued  not  many  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  proper  fine  upon  it.  There 
is  an  estate  of  350  acres  of  very  fine  laud  in  Ilampslend 

farish  ;  it  would  bo  worth  1,000(.  or  1,100/.  a  year, 
shonld  think. 

80.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  portion  of  tho  Primrose 
Hill  property  still  remains  unbuilt  upon  ? — A  very 
coDsiderable  portion. 

81.  Ib  half  of  it  occupied  in  building? — No,  it 
is  not.  I  think  the  original  estate  at  Primrose  Hill 
comprised  about  150  aa'CS. 

83.  Is  it  staled  in  the  written  answers  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

83.  Is  it  the  Chatcots  estate  mentioned  at  page  7, 
tlic  acreage  of  which  is  said  to  be  83  acres  ? — {Mr. 
Batcheldor.)  That  is  the  land  built  on. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  There  is  about  oa  much  more  grass 
land. 

84.  {To  Mr.  DupuU.)  As  available  for  building 
as  that  which  is  already  occupied  ? — I  think  so. 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  All  the  Chalcots  estate  is. 

{Mr.  DupuU.)  We  have  applications  now  before 
us,  I  believe,  for  more  land  to  be  built  upon,  and 
probably  it  will  all  be  built  upon  if  there  is  no  check. 

85.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  That  would  very  much 
increase  the  value  of  your  London  property  ? — Very 
much  ;  it  is  increasing  every  year. 

86.  Have  you  formed  any  kind  of  exlimate  as  to 
what  the  total  value  of  your  London  pi-operty  nt  i-nck- 
rent  might  be  ;  say  20  i-cars  hence,  sujiposing  you 
did  not  renew  ? — That  couid  not  apply  to  Chalcots, 
because  these  are  building  leases  for  99  years  ;  you 
must  wait  80  years  more.  We  have  not  much  other 
property  in  London.  There  is  a  house  in  Chenpsitlc, 
three  in  Holborn,  and  a  house  in  Bi-cad  Street.  There 
is  some  property  in  Westminster,  called  Westminster 
tenements,  wilbin  200  yards  of  this  very  place,  which 
is  running  out.  That  lease  we  have  declined  to 
renew  j  it  will  expire  in  nine  years'  time. 

87.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  will  find  Chalcots  men- 
tioned again  at  the  bottom  of  page  6  ? — It  will  not 
be  renewed,  and  espivcs  in  nine  years  hence. 

88.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Then  below  that  you 
find  Chalcots  afiaiu  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  "  land  and  houses 
"  adjoiuiog  Primrose  Hill  and  Haverstock  Hill, 
"  Hampstead." 

89.  Which  expires  iu  1880? — Yes;  that  is  tho 
portion  of  the  property  which  has  not  been  built 
upon,  and  which  has  been  renewed. 

90.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  wlien  all  that  property  falls  iu  hand 
the  value  of  the  College  property  will  be  increased  by 
several  thousands  a  year  ? — Yes,  without  doubt  it  will. 

91.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  do  not  think  levy- 
ing fines,  though  it  may  not  be  the  very  best  mode  of 
administering  the  property,  is  in  any  way  contrary 
to  the  statutes?  —  No,  I  never  have  thought  so. 
There  is  nothing  mentioned  about  fines,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  custom  to  levy  them  fi-om  the 
very  beginning. 

92.  {Sir.  Vaughan.)  The  expression  Is  ndfir- 
mami  do  yon  knoir  %'6  general  interpretation  of 
that  term  ? — No. 
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93.  It  nmst  be  solely  ad  Jirmam,  does  that  imply 
an  annual  rent  ? — {Mr,  Dupuis.)  It  must  be  applied 
to  the  rent. 

94.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  yoa  consider  tho 
manner  in  which  the  fines  are  levied  a  question  of 
the  construction  of  the  statutes  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  it  is  a  question  of  the  construction  of 
the  statutes.  I  can  only  say  that  from  the  very  first 
we  believe  fines  have  been  taken,  and  they  have  been 
increased  as  the  value  of  the  property  has  increased  J 
and  new  surveys  have  been  made.  It  is  a  sort  of 
anticipation  of  rent,  it  seems  to  me. 

95.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  I  understand  your  vie 
Mr.  Dupuis,  to  be  tliat,  provided  an  annual  rent 
paid,  there  is  nothing  in  tho  statutes  to  require  thfit 
it  shall  be  to  the  full  value  ? — The  reserved  renb 
depend  upon  the  statute  of  Queen  Elizalieth.  Theie 
are  to  be  paid  certain  sums  of  money,  certain  quarten 
of  wheat,  certain  quarters  of  malt,  and  so  on,  nnd  rlwt 
is  the  sliape  in  which  the  College  have  been  enjoying 
them  ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With 
respect  to  the  resiervcd  rents,  they  have  idl  been 
regulated  by  statute. 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  One-thin;!  is  to  be  paid  in  kind. 

96.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  that  in  money,  that 
resci'ved  rent  ? — Yes,  it  is  reserved  by  the  lease, 

97.  Is  it  not  the  corn  rent  that  i.'i  reserved  ? — • 
They  are  money  rents  which  were  reserved,  but  they 
were  calculated  nt  the  lime  under  the  statute. 

98.  {Sir  S.  A'orthcote.)  I  supiioso  these  forcgifts 
always  came  into  the  hands  of  ihs  bursars  from  the 
first  ? — Certainly. 

99.  Were  not  the  bui'sars  bound  to  render  an 
account  to  the  College  of  the  receipts  which  came 
into  their  hands  ? — No  dou'it  tlwy  always  did  ;  I  have 
always  done  so  myself. 

1(M).  Do  they  not  lequire  you  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  the  fines  and  fcnegifts  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
any  record  of  the  furegit^  or  fines  has  been  kept  in 
the  same  way  that  tho  rental  is. 

101.  But  according  to  the  statutes  they  ought  to 
have  been  entered  on  ilie  accounts,  and  to  have  been 
rendered  ad  conimunas  soeionim  et  seliolarium,  under 
the  13th  statute  ? — No  doubt  the  existing  body  have 
always  been  accredited  with  th-i  ;iraounf  of  the  fines, 
whatever  Ibey  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  Ihiuk 
that  any  aclutil  account  of  thein  has  over  been  given 
in  the  College  books.  I  have  gone  back  a  very  long 
way,  but  I  cannot  find  anything  ot'lbem. 

102.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  not  audited  now  ?  — Not  so  as  lo  come  into 
the  accounts.  They  are  not  brought  into  the  ordi- 
nary liooks.  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  every  religious  house  to  have  a  rent  re- 
served in  the  lease  ;  the  payments  of  rent  were 
audited,  and  tbey  kept  the  fines. 

103.  Do  you  think  that  (hat  ivould  give  a  just 
idea  of  what  the  value  of  the  property  is,  or  bow  it 
is  dealt  with  ? — Cttrtainly  not ;  but  I  think  that  if 
you  refer  !o  the  Keport  on  Church  Leases,  at  page  38, 
you  will  Und  the  whole  explanation  as  (o  (iie  nature 
of  fines  and  reserved  rents,  and  you  will  find,  I  think, 
that  in  (he  nccounts  of  most  religious  houses  the  rack 
rents  and  fines  are  never  noticed.  It  is  only  the  re- 
served rents,  the  rents  reserved  in  the  leases.  The 
Committee  who  investigated  the  subject  went  into 
the  whole  question  of  fines  and  rack  rents. 

104.  {Lord  Lr/lleltOH.)  Willi  regard  to  the  sta- 
tutes of  Eton  College,  are  not  the  words  of  tho  39l]i 
Statute  plain  in  regard  to  the  audit,  "  finalis  computus 
"  omnium  reccptorum  et  communorum  et  expen- 
"  sarum  hospitii  dicti  Uegalis  Collegii  et  aliarum 
"  intrinsecarum  et  forinsecarum  quarumcunquo 
'■  per  bursaries  seu  alias  factarum  finalilor  et  com- 
"  plete  audiatur  et  debite  ingrossetnr."  How  can  it 
be  said  that  the  words  "  rcceptorum  et  couimuna- 
"  rum"  do  not  include  the  fines  whenever  they  exist. 
They  are  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  College  ? — {Mr. 
Dupuis.)  J  must  admit  tliat,  but  as  far  as  I  know 
they  never  were  audited. 

105.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  Statute  40  coataina  the  pro- 
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TiaioD  enjoining  barsftrs  to  account  for  l.hc  rents  and  tho 
ftnnutil  value  of  the  property  of  tho  College.  If  reota 
only  exhaust  all  they  could  have  to  account  for,  and 
there  ia  uo  reference  anywhere  to  finee  at  all,  is  it  not 
a  fair  inference  from  that  that  there  wero  no  euch 
things  as  fines  at  the  time  ? — I  should  not  say  that 
wo  must  necessarily  infer  from  that  that  there  were 
no  fines  at  all. 

106.  {Lord  Lt/ttellon.)  Does  not  tlie  passage  rather 
■.  infer  (hat  if  th.-ro  wore  any  finee  tliey  ought  to  be 
J|foiif;l»t  to  account  ? — That  is  another  matter. 
J 107,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  being  a  strict  audit 
Aaclcd,  and  tlie  manner  of  it  specified,  would  not 
Se  fact  that  iKere  is  no  mention  whatever  iu  the 
Aalules  respecting  fiuea  raise  any  inference  that  no 
5ch  fines  existed  ? — But  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
fcjfs  do  exist,  aUhough  they  may  not  have  been 
lBQiitioii'-<l  in  the  statutes.  We  have  the  fact  before 
ostliat  fines  do  exist  on  this  very  property. 

{Mr.  Satcheldor.)  I  liavc  not  the  least  doubt 
aboDt  it  ;  yoti  are  quite  aivare  thnt  this  (giiestion  is 
involred  in  a  great  deal  of  obsolete  law,  but  it  was  a 
very  commo'i  thing  with  reference  to  almost  every 
religious  hoDse  in  the  land  in  the  time  ofllenry  VIII., 
and  before  his  reign,  that  there  should  he  two  values 
to  landed  pr^ipoity  in  (heir  possession,  namely,  the 
reserved  rentiil  value  under  the  lease,  and  the  fineable 
value,  the  fine  (hat  was  received  for  granting  the 
lease,  which  waa  divided  by  theeorpornlion  when  the 
fine  waa  paid,  and  for  the  same  purposes  which  1  have 
endeavoured  to  explain.  No  doubt  it  was  a  sale  of  a 
portion  of  the  estates,  and  lliat  ante  was  considered 
legal.  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  showing 
you  that  the  leaae  (o  which  ive  have  been  referring 
was  executed  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  under  that  im- 
pression. It  is  quite  a  case  for  ii  search  for  some 
good  old  bliick-letter  lawjer,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  led  to  .the  passing  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  by  which  the  power  of  granting  such 
leases  was  restrained,  and  it  is  provided  that  you 
are  to  have  so  much,  acertain  rent  reserved  according 
to  the  price  of  grain,  which  is  named  tho  yearly 
rental  tjf  the  College,  and  whicli  ia  the  sum  which 
that  and  every  corporation  since  has  gone  on. 

108.  {Lord  Lfflleltou.)  What  I  wish  to  know  is 
whether  the  College  can  see  any  <li(fercnce  in  these 
receipts,  I  mean  between  the  fine*  nud  the  reat  of 
their  income.  Do  they  consider  that  thec^c  fines  eon- 
etitute  a  part  of  the  property  which  they  holil  in 
trust  for  tlie  Coilego  ?— (J/r.  Llupuit.)  The  fines 
have  been  divided  immemoriably  between  thoProvoat 
and  the  Fellows. 

109.  Do  they  consider  that  they  an,  aot  accuunt- 
ftble  for  the  appropriation  ot  that  property  ? — Ii 
never  has  been  accounted  for  iii  the  audit. 

no.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Tou  contend,  Mr.  Bat- 
chcldor,  do  you  not,  that  these  fine.i  always  from  the 
first  formed  port  of  the  property  of  the  College  and 
Fellows  ? — {Mr.  Satcheldor.)  I  think  so,  and  I  do 
not  confine  it  exactly  to  this  College,  but  I  say  tho 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  every  religious  body. 

111.  And  do  you  maintain  that  however  great 
may  bo  tlie  distinction  between  that  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  properly,  that  they  were  not  accountable 
for  that  portion  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
for  the  rest  of  tho  property  ? — {Mr.  Dapuis.)  No, 
they  are  not  neeountable.  That  is  to  say  that  those 
accounts  are  not  brought  into  the  audit  book. 

H2.  Is  that  consistent  with  the  words  in  the 
statutes  that  all  the  accounts  shall  bo  brought  to 
audit  ? — The  fines  have  never  been  audited. 

113.  Would  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  have  made  the 
audit  almost  nugatory  if  these  fines  were  not  to  bo 
taken  into  consideration,  and  no  account  were  to  bo 
given  of  them? — {Mr.  Batcheldor.)  1  fear  it  is  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  fines.  It  was  unusual  to  take  them 
into  account. 

114.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  It  may  have  been  in  those 
days,  but  not  now,  surely  ;  is  that  so  ? — Down  to  this 
very  day.  You  inquire  of  the  accountant  of  any  dean 
and  chapter,  nnloss  they  may  happen  to  have  been 


brought  under  the  control  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com* 
missioners,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  ia  a 
great  audit  book,  in  which  the  chief  rental  values  of 
the  several  manors,  but  that  the  fines  aud  foregitle  for 
granting  renewals  are  considered  to  belong  to  aud  an,* 
divided  between  them  every  half  year. 

115.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  do  not  think  the  qnes- 
tion  is,  what  it  is  the  habit  of  various  deans  and  chap* 
ters  to  do,  but  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Eton  Statutes  that  this  appropriation  of  the  fines  by 
the  Pi-ovost  and  Fellows  shall  be  made.  You  think 
it  is  ? — {Mr.  Dupais.)  I  never  thought  it  was  not, 
or  else  my  conscience  would  be  loade<l  very  much. 

116.  You  say  that  the  custom  of  dividing  these 
fines  is  supposed  (o  have  exisred  from  time  itnmemo- 
rial,  and  that  there  has  not  been  any  record  whatever 
kept  of  when  it  was  begun  ;  but  Mr.  Huggett  had 
some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  practice  was  begun 
in  1661  by  Craddock,  then  Fellow  and  subsequently 
ProTORl  of  Eton.  Do  you  belicvo  it  was  commenced 
about  that  time  ? — I  believe  it  was  long  before  that. 
{The  Provost.)  There  is  certainly  no  change  in  (he 
audit  book  for  1661,  as  com]iHred  with  16(j0  nnd 
many  years  before,  or  any  mention  of  fines  in  them. 
Dr.  Crnddock  l>ecanie  Fellow  1679,  Provost  1680. 

117.  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  explain   this; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  matter  very  often  considered, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  appropriation  of  those 
fines,  and  their  division  between  the  members  of  the 
governing  body,  aud  their  not  using  them  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment and  the  school,  is  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  statutes,  because  each  of  these  statutes  over  and 
over  again  bind  liie  Provoi^t  aud  Fellows  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  adhere  strictly  to    the   slipendiniy 
salaries  s|)ecifiod  by  tlie  founder,  and  to  apply  the 
whole  of  whatever  surplus  may  remain  to  (he  (College 
for  tho  common  use  and  advantage  of  the  monibers  of 
the  foundation.     The  statutes,  being  so  precise  and 
specific  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  mode  of  applying- 
the  surplus   revenue  must  often  become  a  subject  of 
discussion  and  CJjnsi deration  by  the  governing  body, 
and   I    should  like  to  know  iu  what  way  they  can 
reconcile  the  division  of  the  fines  with  the  observance 
of  the  statutes  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)   The   only  answer 
that  I  feel  I  can  make  to  what  your  Lordship  has 
asked  is  that  it  has  always  been  so;    a  ba<l  reason, 
perhaps  you  will  say,  but  I  really  do  not  know  any 
other.     We  have  been  elected  one  after  the  other, 
with  this  system  coming  down  to  us,  and  we  took  it 
as  we  found  it,  and  have  been  carrying  it  on, 

118.  Before  Mr.  Brougham's  Committee  of  1818, 
when  some  such  question  was  asked  of  Dr.  Goodnll, 
I  believe  he  admitted  that  tho  appropriation  of  (he 
College  fines  by  the  administrators  of  the  Eton 
revenues  was  neither  statutable  nor  legal,  although  he, 

'  like  you,  said  that  other  deans  and  chapters  did  the 
same.  I  believe  he  said  that  it  waa  usage  also  ;  but 
you  see  in  1818  (he  matter  was  broiiglit  before  tho 
governing  Ixidy  of  Eton  College,  which  was  warned 
that  it  was  not  according  to  the  statutes,  and  if  I  am 
not  wrong  in  my  quotation.  Dr.  (3oodall  admitted 
that  it  was  not.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  so  ? 
— Have  you  Dr.  Goodall's  very  words  ? 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  I  do  not  think  they  went  to 
that  extent.  If  your  Lordship  will  look  at  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr,  Peter  Hind,  who  certainly  did  speak 
what  was  quite  correct  and  right,  but  who,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him,  did  not  give  a  very 
favourable  answer, 

119.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Who  waa  Mr.  Peter  Hind? 
— He  was  a  Fellow  of  King's  and  had  been  an  As- 
sistant Master  of  Eton, 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  His  evidence  is  in  print,  I  have  a 
copy  of  it  at  Eton. 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  I  think  I  have  it  hero.  Hi'  is 
asked,  "  Do  you  know  whether,  in  letting  leases,  fines 
"  ai-e  taken  ? — Yes,  they  are  ;  at  least  I  presume  so. 
"  What  is  done  with  the  amount  which  is  received  for 
"  fines?  —  It  goes  to  the  College  revenue,  and  is 
"  divided   among   the  fellows,  I  believe.     What    is 
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*'  done  with  the  timber  on  the  eatfttes  ? — It  goes  to 
"  tho  aonusl  rcTCnuo.  Are  they  not  at  all  re- 
*'  stiained  in  tho  statutes  with  respect  to  the  fines 
*'  and  the  felling  of  timhor,  nod  so  ou  ? — No,  not  at 
"  ail  J  they  are  only  restrained  by  the  Act  of  Eliia- 
"  bpth,  by  which  (hey  must  hare  a  grain  rent." 
Now,  Mr.  Peter  Hind  professed  to  know  all  about  it, 
and  I  hove  no  doubt  ho  did,  becauao  he  was  a  very 
clever  msu,  mid  hud  looked  woU  into  the  wholu  ques- 
tion. He  was,  in  fact,  asked  whether  lie  knew  all 
about  it,  and  he  said  ho  did,  that  he  knew  all  about 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  everytliing  connected 
with  the  matter. 

120.  {Lord  Lpttelloti.)  Ko  doubt  tho  argument  of 
usage  was  employed  upon  that  occanion,  whetlier  it 
was  a  good  or  bad  one  ;  but  it  appearn  to  me  that) 
upon  the  terms  of  this  statute,  either  fines  were  not 
contemplated  at  all,  or  that  if  they  were  contem- 
plated, they  must  of  necessity  be  brought  into  the 
account.  Must  it  not  necessarily  be  either  the  one 
or  the  otlier  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question.  I  cannot  answer  for  what  has  happened 
except  in  ray  own  time. 

121.  Setting  aside  the  argument  from  usage  alto- 
gether, and  having  reference  entirely  to  the  exact 
letter  of  the  statute,  does  it  not  follow  eithei'  that 
fines  arc  not  contemplated  (under  tho  words  of  the 
stalutec ),  or  that  if  they  are,  they  must  necessarily  be 
brought  to  the  audit  or  account  ? — They  certainly 
have  not  l>ecn  brought  to  any  audit  or  account,  neither 
tho  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
give  you  any  mere  satisfactory  explanation,  but  that 
is  niy  only  aiisivcr.  You  may  perhaps  say  it  is  illegal, 
but  itiy  reply  to  tliat  would  be  that  it  is  not. 

122.  Not  illegal,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
but  is  it  not  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  College, 
which  provide  that  all  revenues  whatever  are  to  be 
brought  to  audit  and  account  ? — I  must  repeat  again 
that  they  cortaiuly  never  have  been  brought  to  audit 
or  account. 

123.  {Sir  S.  Nbrt&cote.)  You  have  records  from 
the  earliest  time,  as  I  understand,  of  what  was  brought 
to  audit  and  account  ? — (Mr.  Dupuh.)  Yes. 

124.  But  no  record  of  any  fines  being  brought  to 
audit  and  account? — (3/r.  Balckeldor.)  Not  one 
account  of  the  kind. 

125.  You  think,  however,  there  is  strmig  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  fines  were  taken  rery  eany  '( 
—I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  fines  were  taken 
here  as  in  the  cose  of  other  i-eligious  houses. 

126.  So  that  the  practice  which  has  prevailed, 
whether  it  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  or  not,  has 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  ? — Yes. 

127-  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  What  is  the  earliest  times  at 
which  you  have  proof  of  fines  l>eing  taken  ? — As  far 
as  I  know  during  about  50  years  of  tiie  present  century. 

128.  My  question  is  what  is  tho  earliest  period 
with  respect  to  which  you  have  any  pi-oof  of  fine^  being 
taken  ? — As  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it,  I  say 
during  about  50  years  of  tho  present  centui'y.  That 
is  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes. 

129.  With  regard  to  a  similar  question  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  asked  you,  I  understood  you  to 
give  a  dilTerent  answer,  and  to  say  that  there  was 
proof  of  fines  having  been  taken  from  the  earliest  time. 
Are  you  intending  to  qualify  that  answer  ? — No. 

130.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  I  a.sked  you  whether 
there  was  not  strong  presumptive  proof  that  fines 
were  taken  from  the  earliest  time,  and  you  replied  that 
you  thought  fines  were  taken  here  as  in  other  religious 
houses,  was  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

{!Ur.  BaleAeldor.)  Ibelieve  thatif  you  look  through 
any  documents  and  records  connected  with  church 
property,  you  will  fiud  that  fines  were  always  taken. 
In  point  of  fact  I  think  that  leases  were  hardly  ever 
granted  without  a  sum  of  money  being  taken  as  a 
fine.  It  was,  as  I  said  before,  similar  to  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  the  estate,  and  when  we  find  that  a  tease 
has  been  granted  for  50  years  at  a  small  i-ent,  X  think 
we  are  bound  to  assume  Uiat  there  is  a  fine  on  renewal. 

131.  Are   yon  not  aasunung  the   whole  question. 


because  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  a  man  let 
property  at  a  small  annual  rent  he  would  take  a  fine. 
Are  yon  sot  assuming  that  a  small  and  inadeguate 
rent  was  taken  from  the  earliest  timr  ? — I  tdiould 
rather  think  it  was. 

132.  (Lord  LytteUon.)  Can  you  show  that  the  rent 
of  any  particular  property  was  small  and  inadequate  ? 

133.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Can  you  show  that  at  the 
earliest  time  the  rents  which  were  given  for  par- 
ticular estates  that  were  leased  out  ivere  Email  and 
inadequate  ? — That  is  purely  a  matter  of  calculati 
I  think  that  when  we  find  some  of  these  consideral 
estates  let  as  low  as  from  3/,  to  4/.  a  year,  it  is  pu 
a  matter  of  calculation  with  reference  to  the  coin 
which  has  varied  In  vnhie  in  nil  .apes.  f 

134.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Have  you  satisfied  yoursW 
whether  that  is  a  low  rent,  by  retemng  to  the  vajpw 
of  the  then  existing  currency,  as  compnred  with  jjUie 
present  value  of  money  ? — I  think  so  j  I  think;«U 
the  rents  were  less  than  rack-rents  would  have  been, 
and  I  have  said  so. 

135.  {Mr.  Vaiighaii.')  Have  you  iir>csiigated  the 
question  ? — I  have  thought  of  it ;  not  ii^vestigated  it 
particularly, 

136.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Some  of  tha  leases  were 
reversionary  leases  were  tliey  not  ? — Yes. 

137.  Is  it  probable  that  revcrsioh»ry  leases  were 
granted,  except  on  the  condition  of  a  line  being  paid  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

138.  (.4  Commissioner.)  Will  yiou  just  say  what 
you  menu  by  a  ri'virsionary  leaise  B— -A  lease  granted 
in  reversion  after  another  lease  has  expired. 

139.  {Mi:  Vauglia-i.)  A  revtifiion,  [iroperly  speak- 
ing, would  be  in  tho  owner  of  the  fee,  would  it  not  ?— 
Nu  ;  not  exactly. 

140.  {A  Commissioner.)  Xhey  are  concurrent  leases, 
arc  they  not  ? — They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
coucuiTCnt  lenjcs.  In  tliie  very  loud  leased  by  Sir  T. 
Smith  the  lease  is  rcvonionary,  and  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  woe  passed  to  euro  these  seeming  defects. 

141.  {Mr.  Thowpson.'S  Could  there  bo  any  motive 
in  a  body  religious,  or  otherwise,  letting  laud  on  lease 
in  that  reversionary  mnuner,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  some  present  advantage  ? — C-erUiiuly  not ; 
and  the  present  advantage  was  the  fine  they  took  for  it. 

142.  {Mr.  V'liiglian.)  Permit  me  to  |K>int  out  to 
you  the  language  of  the  statute  that  seems  to  contra- 
dict the  doctrine  that  the  account  was  to  be  limited 
to  rents  which  were  inadequate,  in  fact  arc  not  the 
bui'sars  required  to  give  not  sini|>ly  au  account  of  the 
rents,  hut  to  render  a  strict  account  "of  the  true 
annual  value  of  the  property  ?  " — Yes, 

143.  Do  you  think  it  is  consistent  with  the  ex- 
pression "true  aniiual  value  of  the  pioiierty"  that 
they  should  give  an  account  of  the  rent  only,  and  not  of 
anything  else  which  pertains  to  the  true  annual  value 
of  the  property  ? — Yes  ;  according  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  rent  at  the  time  the  lease  was  made,  I 
tliiiik  it  is  extremely  probable  llinl  they  would  con- 
eider  a  fair  reserved  rent  such  a  sum  as  might  be 
reserved  in  the  lease. 

144.  Would  that,  which  is  in  your  opinion  a  mere 
inadequate  rent,  be  a  sum  which  would  represent  the 
true  annual  value  of  the  property  ? — No  ;  it  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  rack-rental  value. 

145.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  put  any  other 
interpretation  upon  the  words  "iho  true  annual  value 
"  of  all  and  singular  the  manors,  lands,  renis,  houses, 
"  tenements,"  as  well  as  "of  all  tho  receipts  of  the 
"  past  3'e:ir,"  than  that  the  real  annual  value  of  the 
property,  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  in  which 
the  money  was  received,  should  be  brought  into  the 
account? — Yes  ;  of  course  you  quite  understand  that 
I  am  giving  you  a  correct  answer.  You  have  asked 
in  your  written  questions  for  a  return  of  the  annual 
value  for  the  year  18S0  of  the  College  estates,  and  wo 
have  given  you  the  annual  value, 

146.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  That  is  npart  from  the 
fines  ? — We  have  not  put  the  liner  in  that  return, 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  an  incumbrance  on 
the  estato.     They  are  a  charge  upon  the  catato  j  but 
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you  will  fL\low  TUB  to  sny  that  all  the  finea  for  tho  last 
20  years  are  returned. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  To  find  the  rental  of  tho  College, 
you  should  add  the  ground  rental  here  to  the  finea, 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  You  will  find  that  whenever  the 
subject  is  inveetignted,  it  will  be  fraught  with  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  difficulty,  end  that  no  eatiefactory  account  can 
be  had  of  it  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  I  am  merely 
showing  the  practice  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
"iT.  Smith,  and  what  his  view  of  it  was. 
'  ^147-  (Mr.    Thompgon.)    There   is   no   prohibition 

tthe  statutes  of  any  fines  or  forcgifts  ? — No, 
148.  Would  jou  argue  from  tliat  in  favour  of  iho 
istenco  of  tlio  practice  ? — If  I  were  capable  of  ar- 
guing the  (lueslion  at  ail,  I  Dbould  say  that  the  estates 
were  given  to  the  Provowt  and  College  of  Eton,  cou- 
vbyed  to  them  with  full  iKiwers  over  the  freehold,  sub- 
jeet  to  tlie  charges  contained  in  tho  slatntcs  ;  nud  that 
poesessing  those  powers  they  have  exercised  them,  and 
gnuited  leases,  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
time.  Lave  taken  fines,  and  done  the  best  they  could 
with  tlw  pro|)erty. 

149.  You  think  that  the  absence  of  any  prohibition 
to  take  fluot  must  have  been  construed  by  the  original 
Provost  and  Fellows  aa  conveying  to  them  a  right  to 
receive  such  tincB  ? — Fines  have  been  l4iken. 

150.  Do  you  think  that  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
hibition against  taking  fines  in  the  statutes  was  con- 
strued by  the  original  Provost  and  Fellows  as  giving 
thein  permission  to  do  what  all  other  religions  bodies 
did  ?  Is  that  your- argument  ? — I  should  not  like  it  to 
be  said  that  I  woe  arguing  the  point  at  all. 

151.  What  would  be  your  impression  upon  that 
point  ? — Thot  is  uiy  opinion,  because  Sir  T.  Smith 
has  done  a  great  many  things  that  were  absolutely 
restrained  by  the  statutoc,  and  no  doubt  he  thought 
be  was  doing  right. 

152.  {Lord  LjflleUon.)  With  regard  to  the  first 
long  lease,  to  Clo[>tou,  whkt  was  the  amount  of  Iho 
rese^^■ed  rent  on  tliat  letting  for  50  years  ? — 21.  Hi.  iil. 

153.  What  is  tbo  eitent  of  the  estate? — I  do  not 
know  exactly.     It  is  some  land  at  Langley,  I  believe. 

{Mr.  Duptiis.)  It  does  notbdoug  to  the  College  now. 

154.  How  much  is  it  ? — I  can  get  it.  I  have  not 
taken  out  the  parcels,  because  1  wan  not  aware  it 
was  necessary  ;  but  if  you  will  rUow  nie  I  will  sketch 
out  the  pai-cels. 

155.  What  I  want  to  find  is,  with  leforence  t« 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  reserved  rents  in 
these  early  lettings  j  and  I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
do  not  think  they  afford  a  strong  presumption  that 
fines  wei-e  to  be  taken  on  renewal.  Can  you  point 
out  auy  case  in  which  the  rent-is  so  small  as  to  raise 
that  infei'cnce.  What  is  Greeting  ? — Creeling  rental 
is  40  marks. 

156.  Wliat  is  the  extent  of  the  land  ? 

{Mr,  Balcktldor.)  The  manor  and  the  whole 
demesne  lands,  free  of  tithes. 

{Mr,  Dupuis.)  Not  the  tithes,  thoy  belong  to  the 
rector.  Tlie  property  of  Greeting,  that  is  to  say,  the 
land,  is  230  acres  in  extent ;  but  who  can  say  what 
it  was  worth  in  Heniy  VIII.'s  lime  ?  The  College 
are  lords  of  tho  manor  of  Greeting,  which  consisia  of 
a  number  of  copyholds  which  will  all  have  a  fnic  on 
iliem  when  dropjied.  There  is  another  estate  of 
Creeling,  30  acres  more,  hut  Jiow  can  we  arrive  at 
what  it  was  worth  originally  ? 

157.  What  is  that  let  at"?— (il/r.  Btilvheldor.)  40 
marks,  I  think  ;  and  a  murk  was  (hen  13s.  Ad. 

(Mr.  Dupnis.)  It  is  eouietliiiig  over  30/,  a  your, 
15S,  {Mr.  Thompson.')  Sonielhing  under,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  was  at  that  lime. 

159.  {Lord  Clarendnv.)  But  tlnse  fines  never  ap- 
peared in  tho  accounts  of  ihc  fonndaiion  ? — Never. 

160.  Do  )-ou  think  then  ihat  thiil  gives  a  fair  esli- 
niale  of  what  the  aiiuual  value  of  the  pi-operly  is. 
fiupjjOKing,  for  instance,  a  man  payn  a  fine  for  having 
:i  lease  granted  or  renewed,  say  he  pays  a  large  fine  ; 
.'■nil  upon  that  account  Irmd  is  let  al  hi.  an  iicre,  which, 
if  he  hiul  not  paid  it,  would  hp  let  at  £1  an  acre  ; 
ought  not  the  fine  to  bo  brought  into  the  account,  in 


order  to  comply  with  the  statutes,  which  say  that 
the  whole  annua!  value  of  the  property  should  be 
brought  to  audit  and  account.  Is  not  this  part  of  thd 
real  value  of  the  property,  and  ought  it  not  t«  be  put 
into  the  accouuls  in  nivlcr  to  give  a  coiTect  statement 
of  the  receipts  of  the  College  ? — I  have  said  that  the 
amount  of  the  fines  should  be  added  to  the  rente  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 
But,  aa  I  have  said  before,  the  fines  have  never  been 
brought  into  tlie  accounts. 

ICI.  (Mr.  Vaiighan.)  Should  you  consider  fines 
on  land,  such  as  Lord  Clarendon  has  been  referring 
to,  would  fall  under  the  tonn,  "  fructibus,  rcdditibus,  et 
"  provenlibus  ?" — I  should. 

162.  Should  you  think  it  possible  to  cxcladc  them  ? 
—No. 

163.  (Lord  Li/Helton.)  "  Omnium  recoptorum," 
"fructibus,  redditibuB,  et  prove nti bus,"  these  words 
would  include  them  ? — Yes. 

164.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  In  Dr.  Goodall's  evi- 
dence reference  is  made  to  a  petition  which  was 
presented  to  the  Provost  by  Sir  H.  Saville.  The 
Provost  slates  that  among  the  muniments  of  the 
College  there  exists  a  petition  to  tho  Provost  from  . 
the  Fellown,  which  was  presented  by  Sir  H.  Saville, 
praying  him  to  increase  their  allowances.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  that  petition  ? — (Mr.  Dupuis.') 
No,  I  do  not. 

165.  Doyou,Mr.  Batcheldor  ?— (Jtfr.  SaCcAeWor.) 
No. 

166.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  You  have  given  a  list  of 
the  fines  which  have  been  levied  during  the  last  20 
years  in  one  of  these  tables,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

167.  You  havo  not  estimated  the  sum  totUl  of 
those  fines  have  you  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)  There  is  a 
sum  total  at  the  bottom. 

168.  {Lord  Lylttlton.)  An  average  for  the  20 
years?  —  (Mr.  Batcheldor.)  No,  you  will  find  in 
another  page,  in  a  paper  marked  A  1,  the  full  total. 
It  is  1 27,700/.  fines  on  renewal  of  leases.  The  average 
is  given  under  it,  6,385i.  annually. 

169.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  That  is  excluding  the 
amount  received  from  fines  and  heriots  from  manors 
during  the  last  20  years  is  i(  not  ? — Those  are  given 
to  the  College  fund. 

170.  They  are  ? — Yes,  all  the  proceeds  of  heriots 
fi-om  nuwors. 

171.  And  the  fines  on  renewal  of  leases  during 
the  last  20  years  amount  to  127,700il — Yea, 

172.  And  that  amount  of  fines  has  been  divided 
during  the  last  20  years  among  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  ?— Yes. 

173.  The  Provost  taking  two  shares  to  each 
Fellow's  one  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  so, 

174.  And  it  has  appeared  to  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  that  there  is  nothing  conti-ary  to  the  statutes 
in  their  so  doing  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Dtipuii.)  The  fines  and  heriots  of  the 
manors,  as  you  will  perceive,  were  taken  into  ac- 
couut.  It  is  only  the  fines  on  renewals  of  leases  that 
wore  not.  You  will  observe  that  there  is  also  a  total 
amount  of  receipts  given  of  those  fines  that  were 
taken  into  account,  which  will  show  you  the  amount 
at  once.  The  amount  that  was  received  for  fines  and 
heriots  for  manors  last  year  waa  700/. 

(Mr.  Batcheldor.)  The  average  amount  for  the  last 
20  years  is  482/.  5».  \\d  nnnunlly. 

1 75.  ( Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  That  comes  into  the 
account? — Yes. 

176.  (Lord  Devon.)  I  observe  that  in  answer  to 
quest iou  4,  yon  say  some  alteration  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  50  years.  "  Till  within  the  last 
"  50  years,"  you  say,  "  nearly  all  the  estates  were  out 
"  upon  lease  either  for  lives  or  terms  of  years.     Some 

"  of  these  have  since  been  lot  at  rack -rent  in  oi^ov  to  ^ 
"  meet    the    increased    annual    expenditure    of  tho  \ 
"  College."  That  is  so  ? — Certainly  ;  the  expenditure 
has  been  much  increased. 

177.  Would  it  not  seem  to  follow  from  that,  tliat 
if  any  fair  an<l  reasonable  cause  were  assigned  for  the 
further   increase  of  expeuditure    to  a   considerable 
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amount,  the-  Provost  atui  Fellows  would  recoguizo 
the  [irinciplc  of  so  deiiling  witli  the  properly  lis  lo 
meet  the  necessarj'  iiicrt'iisi-  of  expeuditure  wliich 
ariaes  from  ilie  alleratioii  in  ihe  mode  of  life  ? — Tea, 
and  tbey  have  done  so  by  ullowing  22  teiisci<  to  ruu 
ont 

178.  Therefore  3'ou  arc  beginning  lo  nilopt  that 
prinriplG  ? — Cerfninlj'. 

179.  (Lord  L'/ttelton.)  But  ut  your  discretion? — 
Cer  til  inly. 

180.  {Lard  Dcvnn.)  The  question  Ims  been  afkod, 
whether  yoii  huvc  ever  fomieJ  any  eBtimitle  nl  nil,  sup- 
posing all  the  leasPB  were  allowed  to  run  out,  what  your 
ftnnufll  ineomo  would  he  in  20  ywirs  hence? — Notu' 
that  I  fihould  conflider  at  nil  acciirnle  or  which  could 
be  depended  upon.  I  liuve  my  own  idea  about  il, 
of  course,  which  must  be  taken  at  its  own  value. 
I  should  fifty  that  ihe  revenues  which  at  present  are 
ahoul  20,000/.  a  year,  including  fiiieti  aud  eveiythiiig 
else,  would,  if  id!  these  leases  were  run  out,  increase 
the  College  property  about  one  third  ;  therefore  it 
would  be  about  30,000/.  a  year,  hot  T  ilo  not  pi-etend 
to  give  any  accurate  iufonnntiou  upon  a  question  lite 
that. 

181.  (Lord  Clarrndon.)  With  respect  to  Iho  pro- 
perty in  regard  to  which  you  say  that  22  leases 
have  twen  peitnilled  to  run  out,  is  that  projierty  of 
eonsiderable  extent  ? — One  of  them  is  of  considerable 
extent,  namely,  the  estate  of  Modbury,  in  Devonshire. 
There  is  also  an  estate  in  Sussex.  The  Dnko  of 
Richmond  is  at  present  the  lessee  of  the  College.  The 
lease  in  that  ease  is  nut  lo  be  renewed,  but  iij  running 
out.     Il  is  near  Chichester. 

182.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  would  not, 
renew  the  lease,  or  is  it  that  no  applieatiou  has  been 
made  for  ils  renewal  f — We  did  not  renew  it  because 
no  uppUcalion  was  made.  There  is  also  house  pro- 
jwrty  in  WestnuiuBter  of  considerable  value,  wliicli  ia 
running  out. 

183.  Yi)U  do  not  itilend  to  renew  simply  because 
jour  tenants  do  not  wish  lo  do  so  ;  is  that  iho  caae  ? 
— There  ia  some  other  [iropei'ty  which  we  decline  to 
renew ;  it  is  chiefly  house  property  in  Elon  and 
Windsor.  I  should  say,  with  i-e»|iect  to  many  of  the 
CMtatee,  the  leases  antecedent  to  our  time  wi-n-  iillnwed 
lo  ruu  out  by  our  predecessors.  There  an-  .-miic  Inrj-'e 
estates  in  Dorsetshire,  over  1,000  acres,  the  lenses 
of  which  our  predecessors  uilowed  lo  run  out,  and 
they  are  now  on  rack-rental.  There  are  oilier  estates, 
the  leases  of  which  we  intend  Miall  run  out.  A  gi'eat 
deal  of  our  Inad  is  copyhold,  with  lives  on  il,  so  that  ii 
will  be  ft  great  many  years  before  it  will  full  iuio  hand. 

184.  Perhaps  your  predecessors  were  animated  by 
a  notion  that  it  was  Ijctlcr  for  the  College  properly 
that  those  teases  should  be  allowed  to  runout? — I 
cauiiol  preloud  to  answer  for  them. 

18-i.  (Lord  Li/UrUna.)  It  is  clear  that  the  tenants 
did  iiol  make  any  application  to  renew  the  lease.i  ? 
— Not  (he  leasi.  There  is  miother  estate  in  Ojtlbrd- 
shii-e,  called  Little  Teiv,  which  is  a  capital  cslalo, 
and  has  long  been  let  at  rack-rent  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  circunislances  under  which  it  came  to 
be  at  rack-rent.     It  Is  let  now  at  317/.  a  year. 

186.  It  was  at  one  time  on  len^e,  like  the  rest? 
— No  doubt.  There  i»  also  an  eslnle  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, which  is  also  at  rack-rent. 

187.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  originally 
the  whole  of  the  properly  was  let,  subject  to  fines  ? — 
I  cannot  say. 

188.  Did  Ihe  College  refuse  to  renew  in  the  case 
of  Modbuiy  ? — No,  the  tenant  declined  lo  renew  only 
last  year, 

189.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  there  any  propo- 
sition made  lo  the  tenant  with  reference  to  renewal  ? 
—lea  J  when  the  usual  time  came  round  the  lessee 
■was  communicated  with,  but  wholher  from  age  or 
other  ciri'umstances  he  said  it  would  not  Iw  worth  his 
while  lo  renew,  and  therefore  he  declined  to  do  so. 

190.  It  is  rather,  then,  from  the  tenant's  declining 
to  renew  than  from  any  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  College  that  these  letwes  have  not  bceu  renewed  ? 

1. 


LIB,      ' 
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— We  should  have  renewed,  certainly,  if  he  had  re- 
quested lis  to  do  80. 

191.  We  rather  understood,  when  you  said  that 
22  leikses  had  not  been  renewed,  that  it  was  conse- 
quent on  the  ailoption  of  some  new  plan  introduced 
for  the  beueSt  of  the  College  ? — Not  iu  the  case  of 
Modbtiiy  ;  wc  did  not  iniliate  the  matter. 

192.  ''  The  inci'cased  annual  expenditure  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  iucreaaed  allowances  of  commons, 
alleudaiiee,  he,  made  lo  the  King's  scholar.s." 
would  be  well  to  have  on  record  what  these  increasi 
allowances  Cot'  commons,  atlendauee,  fee,  are.  Wi 
you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  as  ;  and  it  might  b^ 
as  well  also  to  stale  what  the  condition  of  things  wM 
whicli  rendered  that  incrcaBcd  expenditure  neces* 
sary  ? — I  think  thai  some  of  the  answers  lower  Aov/fi 
will  furnish  that  information. 

193.  (Lnrd  L,i/ftelfoii.)  Would  not  some  of  ih 
be  for  additional  buildings  ? — (Mr.  Diipiiis.)  There 
is  a  greaicr  allowance  for  iheir  meals  (breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper);  at  no  lime  within  my  memory 
have  so  good  and  so  plentiful  a  supply  ot  provisions 
been  found  for  the  boys,  Whi-n  I  was  a  boy  on  the 
foundation  there  was  no  brenkfast  found  (br  the  Col- 
legers, but  now  breakfast  has  been  fouud  for  the 
past  20  years.  That  will  account  for  the  increased 
allowance  for  commons, 

(Mr.Baichrldor.)  They  had  also  nil  ineufficienl  sup- 
per. There  have,  therefore,  been  considerably  increased 
allowances  for  commons  ;  and,  of  course,  ihero  will 
be  a  large  additional  aiun  for  attendance. 

(Mr.  Diipuis.)  There  baa  also  been  a  large  sum  of 
money  expended  in  new  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Collegers.  You  wi-v«  over  the  new  buildings 
yesterday,  anil  you  obser*-i:'d  that  there  was  a  malron, 
a  hoi]sekeej)er,  imd  live  nv  sis  servants,  just  as  there 
would  be  in  a  iirivatc  es1abli^hlnent.  There  is  also 
ntlendancp  in  ball  at  dinner.  They  are  wailed  ou 
and  carved  for. 

194.  (Lord  Di-roii.)  That  used  not  lo  bi'  the  case, 
used  it  ? — (T/ie  I'rovnst.)  Cerlainly  not.  They  used 
merely  lo  bring  up  the  eommons  and  set  them  down 
on  the  table. 

(Mr.  Dupuis.)  Wecarvcd  forourselves,  I  remember. 
Perhaps  this  explanation  will  iiecount  for  the  increase 
in  the  commons  and  nlleiidauce  given  to  the  general 
scboril,  apart  fi-ora  the  increat^o  of  charges  in  con- 
seiiuenee  of  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

195.  (Lord  Ciarcndon.)  Do  you  know  at  all  what 
is  about  the  cost  annually  of  the  increased  comforts, 
allowance,  and  altendauces  I' — {The  Prorosl.)  The 
payment  to  the  master  in  College  is  stated.  That 
oflicer  did  not  exist  before. 

(yir.  Diipiiis.)  I  should  say  about  1,000/.  a  year. 

196.  (Lord  Li/Kvhnii.)  Tbat  ia  the  nniiunl  charge 
in  respect  lo  the  irn]n'oved  eomforls,  without  lakirig 
into  account  any  payments  wilh  respect  lo  (he  debt  ? 
^— Tbitt  liiL*  nothing  at  all  lo  do  wifli  it.  The  esta- 
blishment which  is  maintained  there,  and  (he  aasislaut 
master,  whose  salary  is  2.TO/.  a  year,  cost,  I  should 
say,  altogether  about  1,000/,  a  yeai-. 

197.  Is  that,  all  provided  by  ihc  College  ? — Yes. 

198.  The  increased  comforta  for  the  boys  ? — En- 
tirely so. 

199.  Was  there  not  a  donation  given  some  lime 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  iheii*  comforts? — I 
do  not  remember  that  there  was  any  given  to  increase 
iheir  eomforls.  Do  you  mean  Dr.  GoJoIphin's  in  the 
year  1780? 

2(X).  That  is  a  different  matter  from  what  ia  re- 
ferred to  iu  this  paragraph  '{—{Mr.  Jiiilehfldor.)  Aa 
we  bave  already  said,  the  allowance  to  ihe  boys  is 
mucli  above  what  it  used  to  be. 

201.  (Mr.  1'iiui}/ian.)  Has  not  Iho  sum  which 
Dr.  Goilolphin  lelX  been  bon'owed  by  the  College  ? — 
Yes. 

202.  In  the  annual  increase  which  you  have  just 
mentioned  of  1,000/.  a  year  you  do  not  include  the 
interest  of  that  money  which  has  been  borrowed  ? — 
The  interest  of  that  money  has  been  carried  to  the 
College  account.     Although  it  has  been  expended  we 
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hftve  never  diniiiiiHLed  tiic  iDtcraiil,  Ma  yoa  will  see  bj 
referriog  to  tlie  audit  book. 

203.  What  I  meaD    to  ny  ia,  that  in  the  1,000^ 

which  joa  now  speak  of  as  the  cost  of  the  additional 

coinmoi.s,    iitondaoce,  he,  jou   do  not  include  any 

portion  of  the  ial«rc3t  of  the  Godolphin  fund  which 

you  have  horrowed  ? — No.     With  respect  to  (he  in- 

"— ■      \  creased  allowimce  for  commons,  all  I  can  eay  is,  that 

tWjIWfc^  when  I    was  a  boy,  some  40  or  50  yt-ai^  ago,  the 

'    ^nner  which  we  used  to  have  was,  so  to  speak,  no 

MDner  at  alL    We  do  not  take  any  credit  to  oaraetves 

"TOT  improTiug  the  syiitcm  ;  we  have  been  merely  per- 

tbnning  our  duty  by  doing  so,  and  I  assure  yoa  that 
t  has  been  a  pleasure  for  us  to  do  so.  I  should  like 
SOD  to  have  seen  the  way  in  which  the  boys  were 
eated  formerly,  so  as  to  l)e  able  to  compare  it  with 
tfat  in  which  they  are  now  served  ;  nor  do  I  eay  that 
Verything  is  done  which  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
iHprovcm»;nt,  by  any  means. 

IIM.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Were  not  the  College 
bound  taiiave  provided  ifut  of  the  Godolphin  fund  a 
different  14^  superior  description  of  food  for  the  boys 
to  that  winch  tliey  did  ? — Yes,  in  former  days  they 
ought  to  htfve  done  so,  no  doubt. 

205.  How  raucli  does  that  amount  to?  —  (J/r. 
BalcAetdor.)  It  was  5,5501.;  the  College  have  accu- 
mulitted  tlie  remainder  ibcmsclves.  The  original  gift 
wtfl  4,000/.,  and  the  iiilcrest  on  that  was  150/.  or 
160/.  a  year.  !^hc  College  accumulated  the  fund 
themselves,  and.  they  also  added  to  the  commons 
something  bey«ad  what  the  boys  used  (o  have  in 
those  dayd.  Gvdolphin  left  4,000/.,  which  produced 
5,550/.  in  stock. 

206.  {Sir  S.  Nortkvite.)  And  tho  difference  be* 
tween  that  and  the  existing  fund  has  been  bccumu- 
lated  by  the  College  ? — Yes. 

207.  {Lord  Devon.)  At  ibo  time  you  were  a  boy 
there,  Mr.  Dupuis,  you  oaght  to  bare  had  tho  full 
benefit  of  Ur.  GodolpliinV  benefaction  ;  you  were 
there  as  a  boy  HuWequently  to  its  being  given  to  the 
College,  were  you  aol'i—ljiir.  Dtipuit.)  Dr.  Godol- 
phiu's  benefaction  was  iu  c^)cration  certainly  when  I 
was  there  as  a  boy,  but  whiit  good  we  got  by  it  I 
really  cannot  say.  I  only  kuow  that  my  dinners,  as 
I  said  before,  were  really  no  dinners  at  all.  I  believe 
that  tho  puddings  in  the  Hail  on  t]>c  Sundays  origi- 
nated in  Dr.  Godolphin'a  benefaction. 

208.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  benefactor  says 
specifically  that  the  proceeds  of  his  legacy  shall 
be  expended  in  beef,  mutton,  and  puddings  for  tlie 
Collegers  ? — Yes. 

209.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  But  instead  of  providing 
food  for  the  boys  in  that  way  they  accumulated  the 
interest  and  increased  the  fund  ? — I  presume  so. 

210.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  not  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  founder  thnt  the  proceeds  of  certain 
estates  were  to  be  expended  in  providing  commons 
for  the  school  ? — They  were  to  be  fed,  no  doubt.  Not 
a  doubt  can  be  entertained  upon  that  point. 

21 1.  The  sum  was  originally  for  every  scholar  lOrf. 
for  his  commons.  Tenpcnce,  I  presume,  was  a  suffi- 
cient sum  at  that  time,  for  the  Fellows  had  only  ]8rf. 
The  same  provision  that  gave  lOrf.  to  tho  Scholars 
gave  I8(/.  to  the  Fellows,  aud  more  to  the  Provost  ? 
—{The  Proroit.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  tho 
Provost  was  to  have  double  the  Fellows. 

212.  That  was  only  for  food  was  it  ? — Food  only. 

213.  {^fr.  Thompion.)  Wus  that  weekly  ?—(Jlfr. 
DuputM.)  YcB,  weekly. 

214.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Multiplying  that  by  16 
for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  that  wonld 
make  IGO  pence,  or  I3».  4d.  a  week  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  come  lo  more  than  that  sum  now. 

215.  I  think  iu  your  time  you  ought  to  have  had 
some  dinners  for  thnt  ?— Yoi",  1  oUght  iu  my  time,  in 
regard  to  the  allowance  for  commons  ;  for,  although 
it  was  well  known  that  tho  Fellows  received  eighteen- 
pence  a  day  and  the  Provost  thri-e  shillings,  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  we  now  receive  no  commons 
at  all  except  on  o  few  days  in  the  year.  No  doubt  we 
have  by  statute  tho  right  to  bo  maintaiued  every 
dnv,  but  thnt  has  long  censed. 


216.  And  no  compensation  whatever  was  given  ? 
—No. 

217.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  Kor  to  the  Provosi  either  ? 
—No. 

218.  {Lord  LytltlloM.)  Do  you  know  how  long  it 
is  since  that  ceased  ? — In  my  memorj',  as  a  boy,  there 
was  an  audit  dinner  at  the  Fellows'  table  three  times 
a  week  on  the  three  whole  school  days,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Hud  Friday.  I  was  quite  a  boy  (hen  ; 
but  I  recollect  the  audit  dinner,  and  (hat  the  Head 
Master  as  well  as  the  Fellows  attended  it.  It  ceased 
45  years  ago.  There  was  no  compensation  whatever 
given  in  lieu  of  it,  and  we  might  renew  it  to-morrow 
if  we  liked,  and  claim  our  commons. 

219.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  ear  that  in  1842  a 
new  wing  to  the  College  was  built  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  schooL  Though  greatly  assisted 
by  the  munificent  contribntions  of  old  Etoniatis,  the 
College  provided  a  large  sum  in  addition  ;  and  again, 
in  (he  next  paragraph,  the  College  Chapel  has  been 
repaired  and  beantified,  as  also  the  hall ;  and,  although 
here  again  the  expense  was  defrayed  in  great  part  by 
a  very  handsome  and  liberal  gift  of  one  of  (he  present 
fellows,  yet  the  improvement  had  no(  been  completed 
witliout  considerable  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  College. 
Of  course  there  has  been  an  account  kept  of  these 
contributions  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  account  of  every 
subscription  kept  in  the  library. 

220.  You  could  not  tell  from  memory  what  the 
amount  was,  I  presume  ? — No,  I  have  not  looked  at 
it  for  years. 

221.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  fnmii^h  us 
with  it  ?~With  the  sums  contributed  do  you  mean  ?' 

222.  Yes  :  both  the  cost  of  the  work  and  the  auin 

contributed  by  the  old  Etonians  and  the  Collie  ? 

YcB.» 

223.  {Lord  Lj/itelton.)  Will  you  also  furnish  us 
with  an  account  of  the  amount  of  subscriptions  given 
by  the  College  to  the  building  of  St.  John's  Church, 
towards  which  you  say  it  contributed  largely.  The 
school  uses  that  church,  does  it  not  ?— I  do  not  think 
the  amount  of  these  subscriptions  is  mentioned.  la 
it  the  cemelery  chapel  you  mean  ? 

224.  No ;  the  cemetery  ch^;»et,  we  understand,  was 
built  entirely  ot  (he  expense  of  the  College.  What  I 
meant  was,  (he  amount  of  contribution  given  by  the 
College  to  the  building  of  St.  John's  Church,  It 
will  be  belter  to  have  an  account  of  that  as  well  as 
the  other,  because  there  was  a  large  subscription  ? — 
{Mr.  BafcheldoT.)  Yes. 

225.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  We  do  not  want  the  sum 
subscribed  by  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.,  but  simply  the  total  ? 
— All  this  was  done  at  very  considerable  expense ; 
I  think  about  28,000/.,  and  of  course  it  could  not  be 
met  by  tlie  ordinary  funds  of  the  College.  It  woe, 
therefore,  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  (o  l>orrx>w 
money. 

226.  But  is  it  all  appropriated  ? — You  want  the 
several  items. 

227.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  I  understand  that  the 
improved  sewerage  was  done  solely  at  the  expense  of 
the  College  ?— (Ifr.  Dupvit.)  Yea. 

228.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  it  satisfactory? — Most 
satisfactory.  There  is  not  a  finer  system  of  sewerage 
anywhere  than  there  is  at  £ton. 

{Mr,  Balcheldor.)  There  is  not  a  gallon  of 
sewage  mode  that  is  not  at  least  three  miles  away  in 
half  an  hour.  It  falls  into  the  stream  below  the  weir, 
and  the  velocity  of  that  stream  is  about  three  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  a  particularly  large  sewer,  aud  the  water 
runs  in  from  tho  Thames,  so  that  there  is  constantly 
a  large  stream  of  water  passing  through  it,  so  that 
every  particle  of  sewage  tiiat  is  created  is  diluted  and 
dispersed. 

229.  ( Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
construction  of  that  sewer  has  improved  the  health  of 
the  place  ? — A  very  great  de^. 

230.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  As  (o  the  application  of  the 
funds  which  you  have  mentioned  to  the  increased 
accommodation  in  building,  was  not  that  application 
in  obedience  to  the  statutes  of  your  founder,  thst  is  to 

•  Sco  Ur.  Bat«h«ldor'a  letl«r.  it^ra,  p.  es. 
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anyi ill compHittiee  with  tlieiul' — Duyoumenti  tosny  thiit 
we  wfrc  bound  hy  liie  aiutuics  so  to  upply  liic  fund!-? 

231.  I  do  not  nak  quiU;  so  miicji  as  tliiit,  but 
wliclhei-  th»l  iipplicBtiwi  of  Uic  Aiiid.s  of  ihe  Culle^t; 
was  not.  Etrictly  iu  ntcorJnm*  witli  liio  direciions  of 
tlie  founder  ? — ( T/ie  Proval.)  TUere  was  no  vlolHtioii 
of  tlie  Btatiiteti,  uei'iuinly,  iu  niuking  ibo^e  additbiiol 
Ai;  conimodat  ioDS. 

232.  Iu  HO  Bpplyiug  the  money  ? — 1  BupjJOBC  that 
(here  wva  no  vioUtion  of  Lhe  statules  Jn  so  doiup. 

233.  Whs  it  uol  only  no  violation,  bui  lui  applieii* 
lion  of  money  I'triclly  in  fulBlraent  of  lhe  stulules  ? — 
(iVr.  Diifiuia.)  I  suppose  thnt  they  were  liound  to 
miiiuliiiu  these  [toys  tomfortiibiy,  nud  it  wiis  sliiled 
thnt  ChL'V  were  not  iDaiiituiued  eomiortnbly:  bud  ^reut 
exertions  were  tnnde  {a  iucrcBsc  the  accoiiiinoilatiun 
by  additioiml  buildings. 

234.  I  wish,  in  ret'ereuce  to  ihese  huilding.t,  to  nsk 
you  whether  thuni  is  not  a  spcciiU  statute  which  pro- 
vide* for  thu  "susleulatio  et  ropiiratio  ecelesja;  et 
"  aulte,  ac  iilioruni  4editieioruni  ejusdeui  ?" — Yec. 

235.  That  you  will  lind  i^ayn  :  "Item.  Voliimup, 
"  Slaluimus,  et  olhiin  ordiuiunus,  ([uod  ecclesia  noslri 
"  Kegalia  Collef;ii,  et  iiiilft,  slngulBipiu  nliii  a^ditii?ia 
*'  ejuwdcin,  Di'i   Hcijutorio  Inborioae  nostris  suuiptibus 

if'  iediticiitu,  iu  muris,  co-operturis  et  qualibet  aui  parte 
.  *'  pevpi'tiiis  fului'i*  leuipurihus  debite,  sufficicnter,  et 
eougrue  iu  umijibua  susieulentur,"  In  the  previoua 
statute,  "de  dispositjoue  camcraruni,"  it  is  slated  how 
the  hoys  are  to  lie  pbteed,  iruudiT40in  number;  and 
in  this  to  which  I  am  iilliidiu<;,  it  goes  on  t/i  eny, 
"  Prieterpii  ordiiuimua  et  voluinua  quod  eum  noTiu 
*'  spditicatiuneB  vel  ahqua!  rc'pai-atioues  domorum  im- 
"  niineaiit  faclcndie  ;"  so  that  a  work  of  re-ereciion 
and  new  erection  was  coutein[tIa[ed  bv  the  ntBtutei*. 
What  I  want  lo  know  is,  whether  you  have  dono  this 
Ua  0.  work  of  new  erection  or  rc-erecliou,  under  the 
Pliitul*s  ? — It  is  a  work  ol"  new  erection,  no  doubt, 

2;i6.  {Laril  Lifltfllon.)  Would  the  govei'ning  body 
under  the  statutes  be  ealled  upou  not  OJily  to  keep  in 
rejitiir  the  College  buildings,  but  to  mnka  eoniplcte 
alterations  and  nddiiioual  buildings,  such  us  were  not 
originally  named  or  referred  to  in  the  statutes  ?— 
Tliat  I  eannot  sny.  If  the  alntutes  hind  us  in  one 
thing  they  would  biuil  u$  iu  anoihev. 

237.  {Mr.  Viuii/huH.)  Was  the  sewenifrc  at  all  foi- 
the  benefit  of  the  town? — Not  originally,  nori.i  it  now. 

{Mr.  liaivlieldor.)  No,  it  ia  entirely  lor  tlie  College. 

238.  Solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  College? — Yea. 
{Mr,  Bntcltrldor.)   The  town  deeliaed  to  have  noy- 

thing  to  do  with  ii. 

{Mr.  Liupiiia.)  I  thought  we  refused  lo  allow  lliem 
tu  ooine  in. 

239.  {Mr.  Vaaghan.)  Did  not  many  of  the  bonrd- 
ing  houses  have  the  advantage  ol"  it  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  llaieheli/or.  f  Every  house  within  the  preeincta 
of  the  CoUene  was  included. 

(Mr.  Dupnit.)  The  sewerage  was  originally  made 
in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  and  a  more  remarkable 
eystem  of  sew^erago  id  not  to  be  ivirn  iu  England.  In 
1441  the  old  sluice  sewer  was  made,  and  it  i»  still  iu 
operutiou.  Those  who  saw  it  at  tlie  time  the  altera- 
tions were  made  were  iuna;;ed  at  it. 

(Mr.  BaCcheldor.)  And  yet  it  ia  a  commoii  aluice 
BBwer. 

240.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Y'ou  say  that  the  ground 
for  a  new  cemetery  was  aequired  and  a  cemetery  built 

jU  the  sole  expense  of  the  College,  and  that  the  miiin- 
teuance  of  this  devolves  wholly  upon  the  College  ;  is 
that  so  ? — Entirely. 

241.  I«  that  maiuteuance  what  may  be  termed  a 
very  larjre  outgoing  ? — Not  as  yet.  It  ia  a  new  build- 
ing ;  in  point  of  fact,  tlie  cemetery  chapel  is  not  yet 

I  years  old. 

(Till'  Proi'ogt.)   It  ia  about  tliat. 
(Mr.  Dupuis.)  The  building  has  never  yet  retjuired 
'repair,  but  whenever  repairs  are  necessary  lhe  ex- 
pensi-  will  fall  on  the  College. 

242.  (Lord  Clttrendon.)  Is  Ihe  cemetery  exclu- 
sively for  tJie  u»e  of  the  town  ? — For  the  entire  parish 
of  Eton. 
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243.  Which  you  are  hound  lo  provide  for  ? — Yes. 
It  is  all  couveyod  to  ihe  foundation  ;  they  have  the 
whole  charge  of  it. 

244.  You  have  uvaJled  yourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  properly  at  Primrose  ilill  for 
properly  belonging  lo  iJie  Crown  in  Eton,  and  you 
say   that   by  doing   so  you   were  enabled    to   i-emove 

many  houses  in  Uie  vicinity  which  were    scarcely  ■        

habitable,  and  I o  erect  upon  the  site  assistant  miiatei-«lf  *  Jalj  IW! 
houses  ;    do  you   consider   lliese   a-sisiaut   moettrsl  '  "' 

bouses  lo  belong  to  the  College  ? — Tiiey  are  the  pl^ 

perty  of  the  College,  which  receives  ii  rental  for  thei 

245.  Do  you  mean  ibat  the  n-nlal  is  paiil  by  ':iii;h 
of  the  assistant  masters  ? — Some  of  the  a.'isisiaitl 
oiastere  are  not  tenants  of  tlie  Colloge.  All  th^ 
houses  iu  tlie  town  of  Eton  do  not  lielong  to  tin 
College, 

246.  Arc    these   houses   you    allude    lo   board 
houses  entirely  ? — Eiitirelj', 

247.  You  build  no  houses  except  assistant  masLtrs' 
houses? — None.      We  are  building  one  now.  .<- 

248.  And  when  they  are  huilt  they  will  he  the  pro- 
perty of  the  College,  nnd  will  be  let  as  an  investment? 
—Yes. 

(,Vr.  Batcheldiir.')  The  exchange  wh^h  was  made 
produces  about  S^AM.  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  the 
College  acquired  by  lhe  surrender  of  a  pcriiou  of  the 
property  al  Havernloek  Hill;  that  is  toMy,  the  domua 
acquired  SOO/.  a  year  by  that  IrannaKiou. 

249.  {lAird  Cfamidoii.)  You  si^  that  the  carrying 
out  all  the.He  arraugements  was  ndt  effecteil  without 
very  considerahle  cost,  about  28,000/.,  which  could 
not  be  met  by  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  College,  and 
iliat  notwilliMianding  the  muuilicait  contributions  of 
old  Etunains  you  were  ohli^ri'lo  borrow  a  large  sum 
of  money  ? — Yes,  Jf 

ZiiO.  I  do  not  know  whither  you  gave  the  date  of 
these  loans,  or  the  object*  for  which  lhe  money  was 
borrowed,  in  Ihe  tubular Malenient  of  {\\f  fartuiti  pro- 
venlim  al  page  13  ? — I  tlu'nk  the  lable  ^-ives  lhe  dale 
for  20yeHrs  of  the  rtuiiia  paid  by  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  lowiu'de  the  repnymeni  of  the  money,  stating 
what  was  done  in  every  year. 

2.51.  From  1841  lo  1861  ?— Yes.  Y'ou  will  find  in 
each  year  a  statement  of  the  sum  paid. 

2.j2.  1  see  that  Ihe  total  sum  lor  lonnsborrowedfor 
buildings  and  oilier  woikiomounts  to  li».t)!M)/.V — Yes. 

253.  Tliat  amount  was  necessary,  besides  ull  these 
contributions  ?^YfS. 

254.  And  thill  has  been  in  process  of  repayment  ? 
— It  has,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  borrowed 
from  the  Godnlphiu  fund,  which,  I  (liiuk  it  is  stated, 
is  not  yet  rejiaid. 

255.  How  has  thnt  been  repaid,  altogether  by  tlie 
Provo.tt  and  Fellows  ? — It  has  been  repaid  by  great 
exertions,  Weiaxed  ourselvesoui  of  our  own  iueonioa 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  14  or  15  years.  I  think 
it  is  menlioiicd  that  we  paid  8,422/.  by  voluntui"v  taxa- 
tion, aud  the  rest  ho-i  been  made  up  by  surplus  revenue 
arising  from  the  careful  management  of  the  fuuds. 
Supposing,  for  hisiance,  the  expenditure  of  lhe  College 
was  10,000/.  a  year,  and  the  receipts  from  rentals  were 
I2,COO/.,  then  2,000/.  would  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose,  and  it  has  been  put  by,  and  wilb  the  exception 
of  the  money  borrowed  from  tJie  Godolphin  fund,  it 
has  been  paid  otT  for  the  last  four  or  live  years. 

256.  The  Godolphin  fund  is  8,000/.,  is  it  not? — 
We  consider  otirselves  amenable  for  the  sum  which 
Dr.  Godolphin  loft,  which  was  -5,550/. 

257.  But  it  amounts  to  8.000/.  now? — Y'os,  l>ecnusc 
it  has  been  accumulated  at  difiereut  times,  and  it  hits 
now  arrived  at  Ihe  sum  of  8,000/. 

2o8,  Butlhis  accumulation  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  scholars,  as  it  acems  lo  me,  because  the  money 
was  to  be  spent  in  beef  and  pudding.  Thnt  was  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  left,  and  it  is  plain  it  has  not 
been  employed  in  that  way.  How,  then,  is  thai  to 
afTect  beneficially  the  present  Provost  and  Fellows, 
How  could  it  have  Hccuraulated  if  it  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  in  which  the  testator  intended  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 
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{Lord  Clarrndon.)  But  having  been  accumulnlod 
by  tlic  governing  body,  and  Iiaving  now  amounieil  to 
8,000/.,  we  must  conaidcr  it  it^i  a  legacy.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  deduct  fiom  that  the  emu  whitli  lins 
accurnulflled.  I  see  ihnt  you  consider  yourselves 
respousible  fof  only  the  5,550l.  which  wus  k-rt.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  cna  sei>jinile  the  two  things. 

2.59.  (Lord  Lijlteitiin.)    Is  the  accumulation  con- 
tinuiiig  ? — No, 
'  {Mr.Dtipuis.)  Nor  is  it  likely  to  continue  lonj!  now, 

2fiO.  {T^rd  Clarendon.)  Hon- loug  haa  the  acuuuiu- 
Isttou  been  going  on  ? — I  do  not  linow. 

'261.  It  was  .>,5.H)/.  when  it  was  left.  Tlien  you 
^  Ihnt  the  dividends  have  aecumulnled  fioni  tiuio  to 
thae,  ill  consequence  of  the  mannei-  in  which  it  hna 
bflpn  JDvested  by  the  College,  until  it  amounted  lo 
S,0PO/..  when  it  was  hot'rowed  in.  13-14  for  the  pur- 
|M^  of  carrying  out  the  iraprovenionts  which  you 
hafe  mentioned  ? — {Mr.  Batc/irldor.)  The  College 
hove  given  uolice  tlint  that  is  to  be  repaid,  I  think,  tu 
these  remms. 

262.  But  aie  they  accountable  for  the  repuj-ment 
of  the  oi-igiDnl  legacy  only,  anil  not  nccounlublo  for 
the  accumulation,  because  you  say  you  have  borrowed 
the  whole  of  it  ? — Yes. 

263.  Then  in  nihlltion  to  this  19,000/..  wliich  you 
say  has  been  re[iaicl.  there  is  still  8,000/.  of  ihc 
Godolphin  fund  to  he  repaid  ? — Ycb. 

264.  So  that  in  fact  that  will  be  surplus  rovoiiiie, 
auil  taking  the  8,'tt2/.  which  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
have  repaid,  and  Uie  H,OOOI.  of  the  Godolphiii  fund 
which  is  to  he  repaid,  that  will  make  16,422/.  which 
ia  to  l>e  rreated  as  surplus  revenue,  and  of  that  sum 
there  hna  only  been  repaid  8,000/.!' — Not  by  donius, 

263.  {Lord  Li/lletton.)  li  appears  that  the  Go- 
dolphin  fund  was  liijrowvd  for  cognate  purposes, 
namely,  for  alluratioiiB  in  the  building  ?  —  {Mr. 
Dwpuin.)  The  borrowing  of  tli.it  fund  has  enabled 
us  to  make  grent  iraprovemeKs  in  (he  building. 

266.  But  ihat  is  not  Iha  purpot^  for  which  Dr. 
Godolphiu  left  it  ? — But  the  interest  goes  on  just  the 
same,  and  is  applied  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  waa 
left. 

267.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  Yon  do  nppiy  the  interest  lo 
the  purposes  for  whii-h  Dr.  Goldolpiiin  left  the  money? 
—Yes. 

{A[r.  BafcAefdiir.)  It  is  a  charge  for  Uie  dieta. 

268.  {Lord  Cffirendnn.)  While  we  are  on  this 
point  of  revenue.  I  would  just  call  your  atlc-ulion  to 
the  compenaalion  fur  laud  taken  lor  the  rsilway.  I 
see  in  the  table  at  page  13  ii  is  put  down  at  ft, 372/. 
Has  (hat  been  carried  lo  the  Colle'ii'  fund  ? — Yes.  it 
ha.*?  been  carried  to  the  College  account  every  yi"ai-, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  hna  been  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  oilier  land. 

(Mr.  Bute  fir  Idor.)  It  has  been  laid  out  and  re-in- 
vested under  the  Land*  Clnuscs  Consolidalion  Act. 

{.Vr.  Dupiiis.)  It  is  investeil  in  the  funds,  and 
therefrom  (hf  Collcn'e  receives  the  annua!  dividend. 

269.  Does  that  come  under  the  audit  just  the  same 
aa  the  other  income  of  ihe  College  ? — Yes. 

270.  The  result  has  been  lo  increase  considerably 
the  revenue  of  the  College,  and  materially  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  place.  No  doubl  that  is  ihe  tiiet, 
but  in  what  way  has  it  increased  ilie  revenue  of  the 
College  ? — {Mr.  Balcfitldor.)  Ygu  will  find  that  by 
the  aecoud  table. 

(.Vr.  Diipiih.)  The  rental  of  ihe  houses  that  we 
have  been  enabled  lo  build  hy  means  of  the  e-Ychange 
of  properly,  which  has  been  very  advantageous,  I 
Ihink  I  am  not  wToug  in  saying  that  ihc  increnaed 
rentd  of  the  College  by  means  of  that  exchange  in 
Eton  alone  has  been  1,000/.  a  veai-.  It  not  tliat  so, 
Mr,  Batcheldor  ?— <,Vf.J?a/Mr'/(fo7-.)  Nearer  2,000/. 
a  year. 

271.  {Mr.  J'augAan.)  Have  not  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  any  advantage  of  that  increase  of  income,  to 
which  their  personal  snerilice  of  income  has  con- 
Irihuted  ? — No,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  it 
goes  lo  the  enpenees  of  the  College, 

{Mr.  Dujiuis.)  It  is  only  (ho  floes  which  go  to  the 


Pravost  and  Fellows,  The  increaacd  reulaJe  you  will 
see  by  the  table  are  made  up  auuuully  in  the  accounts 
and  go  lo  the  College. 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  The  rents  and  rack-rents  rc- 
coiveii  in  1841  amounted  to  6,646/.  5n.  9^. 

272.  And  from  that  increase  you  say  ihe  Provost 
and  Fellows  got  no  benefit  at  all  ? — No.  In  I860  tho 
rents  and  rack-rents  amounted  to  10,807/,  15*.  5^d. 

273.  {.Sir  S.  Norlhcate.)  Are  the  liou^s  and  hind< 
occupied  by  the  assislKnt  maaters  let  on  rack-renta  ?■ 
Yes,  lot  on  ruck-renla. 

(Mr.  DupuU.)  ilr.  Coleridge'a  is  on  a  ground-rent, 
which  lease  is  still  in  force  for  10  years,  and  when 
this  falls  in  it  will  ho  an  additional  source  of  revenue 

274.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  1,298/.  about  [he  averaga 
amount  cxpeiiiled  on  repairs  ? — About, 

275.  (Mr.  Vaaghan.)  Does  the  first  eum  for  diet 
amounting  to  2,688/.  3j,  ^d.,  which  is  set  down  fur 
commons  of  the  scholars,  and  public  dinners  for  tli 
school  at  election,  founder's  day,  and  other  festivAl^' 
include  any  other  public  diuners? — It  is  all  put  down.' 
here,  I  believe,  bread,  beer,  mutton,  beef,  and  olb 
commons  for  the  scholu-a,  aervauts,  and  almswoinva 
for  the  year,  provisions  for  the  several  puhlic  diuners 
at  election,  Ibunder's  day,  and  other  festivals. 

276.  {A  Commuiioner.)  "Fur  the  several  public 
dinners;"  that  sounds  very  like  entertainments.  Who 
partake  of  these  public  dinners.  No!  the  scholars  ? 
— There  are  puhlic  dinners  served  in  the  Uall  oa 
these  days. 

277.  {Sir  S.  A'ortheolF.)  The  whole  detjii!  is  giveu, 
I  suppose,  on  page  14  ? — {Mr.  Batchtldor.)  Yej.  tlio 
amouut  of  every  dinner. 

278.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  wiali  to  know,  with  regard 
to  all  those  items  and  public  dinners,  how  much  is  for 

the  scholars  and  how  much   for  other  persons  ? Tho 

public  dinners  are  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the 
general  account.  There  are  about  throe  or  four  public 
dinners  dui-ing  the  year. 

(Mr.  DupttU.)  You  may  put  them  down  at  100/,  a 
year  if  you  add  the  audit  dinners. 

279.  la  there  included  in  the  charge  fbr  dieU  any- 
thing consumed  hy  the  Provost  and  Fellows  '< — (Mr. 
Balcheldor.)  The  item  bread  account  will  throw  soma 
light  nn  it.  IX'jluct  for  bread  paid  for  the  Provost 
and  Fellows,  so  much.  Everythbg  they  have  at  the 
buttery  is  paid  for  and  deducted  on  account. 

280.  That  is  included  in  the  diets,  then,  U  it  ?— . 
Yes,  and  deducted  afterwards. 

281.  That  is  lo  say,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
beer  oi-  bi'cad  foi-  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ? — Ye-. 

{Mr.  Diipuis.)  There  is  no  allowance  for  beer  for 
ihe  Provost  and  Fellows,  except  an  allowance  to  the 
Provost  in  lieu  of  ale. 

282.  {Mr.  Thomp»on.)  Tliey  actually  pay  for  it? — 
Yes,  they  all  have  lo  pay  for  it. 

283.  And  then  it  is  deducted  ? — ^Yea. 

284.  (Mr.  Vimghan.)  But  in  the  dietii  table  some 
is  paid  for  and  some  not  ;  is  there  any  distinction 
belween  tho  two!" — There  are  4  hogsheads  of  ale 
allowed  by  ancient  custom  to  the  Provost,  and  if  lie 
has  more  ihan  that  he  must  pay  for  it. 

28d.  It  ia  a  very  small  item  ;  ia  that  all  thai  tha 
Provosi  anil  Fellows  receive  from  the  dieta  'i — {Mr, 
Batcheldor.)  The  cuslomary  allowances  to  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  do  not  amount  to  anything  like  100/,  a 
year  out  of  the  charge  on  the  dieta. 

286.  Does  not  the  charge  for  dieta  come  in  tha 
place  of  the  commons  that  were  provided  for  the 
scholars  by  ihe  statutes  ? — It  ia  part  of  it. 

287.  And  hy  the  same  atutute  certain  commons  nra 
provided  by  the  Founder  for  the  Provost  aud  Fellows? 
—Yea. 

288.  Have  they  the  benefit  of  that  now  ? — No,  nor 
any  compensation  for  it. 

289.  Do  you  know  when  they  first  ceased  to  havs 
the  benelit  of  that  ? — I  said  just  now  there  were 
almut  three  diniiers  a  week,  called  audit  dinners. 
Tliey  are  the  last  remnant  of  it.  No  doubt  in  olden 
times  ihey  diaed  every  day  in  Hall. 

290.  {Lord  LyttcUon.)  Who  dinea   at    tlie  puhlic 
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table  ? — The  Head  Master  iiivJ  HssislaiitmaBfer  in  Col- 
lege. Thev  arc  present.  I  suppose  they  tnttke  it  ft  liineh. 

291.  {9fr.  Vuiighan.)  Does  Ihnt  2,6S8/.  ol!  come 
out  of  the  I'evenues  of  the  College,  iinIepenJenlly  of 
tlie  Gwlolphin  bcquect,  or  does  the  Goclolphin 
bequest  come  in  in  iiid  of  that  charfje  ? — If  you 
tuvn  to  page  15  you  will  see  thut  it  is  taken  from  it ; 
that  is  to  siiy,  ihere  is  paid  by  the  Godolpliin  fund 
189/.  7«.  2d.  out  of  iL  (-■lioi-gc  for  mutton  uiid  bet'f 
soi'veil  for  the  scholai's'  commons,  which  amounts  to 
1.046/.  Us.Qd. 

292.  It  is  deducted,  then  ? — Ye*,  you  will  see  llie 
M'hole  details  ou  puge  lo. 

293.  Tliat  TOill  reduce  it  to  S.57/.  7*.  Ad.  ? — Yoe. 

294.  Is  that  the  effect  of  ii,  or  not  ? — Yes. 

295.  Then  the  whole  of  tbix  2,688/.  does  not 
come  out  of  the  revonueB  derived  I'rom  lines,  heriots, 
and  the  prodni-c  of  (he  limber  of  ihe  College  ? — {Mr, 
Dupiiis.)  It  all  comes  out  of  it.  This  diela  includes 
beer,  and  bread  and  milk,  and  so  on. 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  Tho  Godolphin  fund  has  lo  be 
deducted  ? — Yes. 

296.  It  liaa  lo  Iw  ? — Yes  ;  before  the  account  is 
made  up.     That  is  tlic  total  amount  of  the  first  item. 

297.  What  would    it  be   with    the   deduction  ? — 
I  It  is  already  deducted  as  a  matter  of  account.     The 

total  amount  for  beef  nnd  mutton  is  1,046/.  H«.  Sd., 
from  which  is  deducted  189/,  ~s.  2d.,  leaving  a  residue 
of  HSll.  7s.  4«/.,  paid  out  of  the  College  revenues  for 
these  purposes. 

298.  {Sir  S.  Nnrtheotf.)  In  answer  (o  (jneslion  7, 
you  say  the  total  amount  received  on  account  of  the 
College  for  llie  year  1860  was  13,219/.  ;  but  when  I 
look  at  tho  bottom  of  page  22,  where  you  give  tJto 
detail  of  ilic  expenditure,  and  the  bnlauce  due  to  the 
bursar,  I  find  that  the  "  summa  totius  oncris  ut 
"  patel  ex  tiliilia  viginli  precedent ibus,"  amonnls  to 
14,304/,  7*.  \0d.  Docs  thnt  represent  tliesame  sums 
as  those  which  are  represented  by  tho  tolal  receipts, 
or  what  is  tlioro  deducted  in  the  former  ca^c  ? — In 
order  (o  ninke  the  sum  loin],  you  musi  add  the  balance 
from  the  preceding  year,  wbieh  will  make  it  right. 

299.  {Mr.  I'aiiij/ian.j  With  respect  to  the /iJera- 
tura,  hein;:  the  j;o\vn  cloth  of  the  scholars,  choristers, 
aud  servants'  liveries,  in  there  not  &  provision  mode 
for  that  by  the  statutes  ? — Yes. 

300.  Was  lliere  not  by  the  same  statute  tl  similar 
provision,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  corre- 
sponding provision  made  for  the  Pravoet  and  (he 
Bcholars  ? — 1  think  so. 

301.  Have  they  received  any  further  heneflt  ;  thnt 
is  to  say,  is  there  anythinj;  in  llie  way  "f  clothing 
that  is  proi'idod  for  the  scholars  ? — Yes  ;  the  gowns. 

302.  Is  ihat  the  oidy  thing  which  the  scholars 
receive  in  the  way  of  vestilure? — Yes, 

303.  Dri  you  eouaider  that,  under  the  statute,  that 
is  all  the  clothing  lo  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
statnte  says  that  they  are  to  have  "  de  bonis  commn- 
"  nibus  ejusdemCollegii  omnia  alia  ct  singula  qua;  ad 
"  vestitum  pertinent,"  Do  you  not  think  that  would 
properly  include  other  clothes  than  the  gown  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  say.  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  eccle- 
siastical dress  of  the  time. 

304.  Do  you  thiuk  ihnf,  in  llie  time  of  the  founder, 
it  was  not  intended  by  thai  ihat  the  scholars  should 
bo  clothed  ? — I  cannot  say. 

30o.  Do  you  think  Ihey  were  not  lo  have  shoes  ? 
— I  cannot  say. 

306.  Nor  any  outer  garments  ? — I  cannot  say. 

307.  Nor  a  hat  ? — No.  They  probably  wore  no 
bat  at  all,  like  the  Blue  Coat  school  boys  iu  llie  streets 
of  Loudon. 

308.  Are  you  referring  to  the  same  statute  by 
which  the  scholars  shall  have  "dc  bonis  comniunibua 
"  cjuiidoin  Collcgii  omnia  alia  et  singuia  quie  ad 
■'  vestitum:"  that  orivea  clothes  exclusive  of  and 
l>cside9  the  gown  ? — No  j  that  is  included. 

309.  I  should  like  you  to  look  at  the  statute  for 
a  moment  ? — I  believe  lam  speaking  accurately.  The 
etatuto  mentions  the  exact  quantity  of  cloth  they 
shall  have  in  their  garmenls. 


I  sua. 


{Mr.  Vaughan.)  If  you  turn  to  the  statute  de  com-        K'&ON. 
rauni  ansura  vet^tjum  liberala,  you   will  find  in  thai  — ^ — 

elatule    of    the    founder    the    following    passage  : —  „      ^"'^ 
"  Statuentes  prjEk-rco,  quod  Scholares  dicti   Hc^alis  C.O.flacdJot<l 
"  Collcgii  nniversi,  et  derici,  ac   choristie,    nei'uon    G.j^upuU. 
"  xiii.  pauiieres  juvenes  pnedieti,  erga  dictum  fcslum    t' BatrbtUkr, 
"  Natalis    Domini    singulis   annis    imperpetiutm,    de  Etq. 

"  bonis  communilms  cjnsdem  Collcgii,  de  pnnnn,  nt    /     — 
"  prsefertur,  siniilis   nut  prope    simJHs  colons,  licet  r    ^^ 
"  divcrsi  prelii  vestianiur.     I(ti  lamen,  quod   pannus 
"  hujusmodi  de  albo   vel  iiigro  russeio,  vcl  glauci>, 
"  colore,  nut  rnbro,  noii  existat  ;  et   quod  tuhtum   de^. 
"  panno  hujusmodi  ipsornm  ciiilibet  tribuanlur,  de  i[uo 
"  uniim  liigiim  talnrem  cum  capicio  slbi  facere  polcril 
"  condecenter."     And  then  it  Ktates  what  is  lo  be 
the  price  of  the  cloth,  and  so  on,  for  the  gown.  * 

{Lord  Li/ttvllon.)  It  is  not  (o  he  black  or  whit« 
but  rnsael,  "  de  allio  vel  nigi'o  rueselo,  vel  glaucj 
"  colore,  ant  rubro," 

310.  {Mr.  Vanghaii.)  That  is  iu  slamtc  29;  but 
lliere  is  another  statute  by  which  all  cloihinj;  is  pro- 
vided for  the  benefitof  tbescholaiT",  in  tbei^e  words  : — 
"  Adhuc  adjicieudo  statuimua,  quod  ulti-a  communaa 
"  prrcdictas,  Scholaribus  et  Choriatia  nostri  Collcgii 
"  pratdicti  omnibus  ct  singulis  minislreuiup  continue 
"  per  manus  bursarioruni  nut  mngisiri  iuformatoris, 
"  ant  alicujus  alterius  udministratoris  per  pra^positum 
"  ad  hoc  deputandi,  de  bonis  commutubiis  cjusdem 
"  Collegii  omnia  alia  et  siuguhi  qutc  wA  vestitum  et 
"  leclistemia  eorundein,  aliaque  e\k  neccssaria,  per- 
"  tinent,  quamdiu  fucrint  Scholarcs  sut  ChorisliB  in 
"  noslro  Collegio  memorato  ;  dummildo  tiitalis  exhi- 
"  bitio  omnium  Scholarinm  ct  Choristaniui  priedic- 
"  torum  pncicret  ultra  eoruni  coniinunos  .-^epiimanales 
"  et  liberalas  puerorum  cenlum  marcas  in  uno  anno 
"  nliqualil.cr  non  Iran  seen  diit."  Do  you  not  consider 
under  these  two  provisions  taken  logclher  llint  the 
founder  laid  an  obligation  oh  Ihe  College  to  provido 
out  of  its  funds  not  only  be  gowns  but  the  clothing 
for  the  year,  within  certnm  limits  ? — {Mr.  Duptiis.) 
Do  you  mean  there  was  to  be  n  certain  coloured  ciwit  ? 

311.  No,  I  do  not  mfttn  anylhing  other  or  less 
than  the  cntiit'  clothing.  {To  Ike  Provost.')  Were 
not  ihe  scholars  lo  have  the  clothing  V — {The  Pro- 
vost.)  I  cannot  deny  tlmt.* 


^ 


in  coriM'clljm  of  ihdi  an*^¥p^:  "  II  loot*  no.  bu|  In  nu  awlil  biiok  duta 
"  niiy  I'liarKi*  '*r  Ihe  kiiiJ  apj^i-ar,  >(pvQiid  tlmt  for  iivcff  uiiU'?  Xhn  lipitd 
"  or  '  I''i  'i  'lit*  en/if  I'll.'  iLinl  ii>  thv  hoer^'ifn  iKCJillmJ  tti  ntn-tulu^  t^sttiiii. 
"  uinl  ihif  I'tHuii*  thai  qan' ff^f ill  nrti r.' a  stvintlUal  li'fieJ-af a ^rr-gt if UM, 
"  nnU  Minfini  iLr>:  tuXt'ii  to  mt-nn  une  uid  Hjo  «a.iuo  tUliif .  1  hnvr  Wb- 
"  uilriLil  lln*  iKfok-  IVoijj  loH  I  In-  flri^L  wl]ich  t'iiaL'«."  ['[lOn  tin*  bIk>vu 
B(ateiU'-iLt  or  lh(*  I*roi'>sl,in  cji-r^H'tinn  of  liii  annwcr,  Mr-  V:iuKliari  Iis-h 
aade  i-ho  (oyUi-aiiMs  o\tv.TVMAiniit :— "  Dttrt  it  noi,  ^ii  the  other  hfthfl,  flp- 
"  pvv  Ihal  lhni'loilULkk-oi'tV''rVtf«Kivm  JiiPhtaluL'-  iri^iinMoiE  a^'ivi',  wu 
**  iDtcnd<-ii  1i>'  UiK  -iimiiini  fi4  »mi?tmhfl  f^itiU*  dutmct  nrna  the  f'f-ernfi* 
"  kIvpii  in  *[?iluti'2i!V  \u  l}\r.  fijM  |jlaci',  Un*  lllwrnta  f r  ^owii  iagiv^^n  to 
"  nlllhp  ini'inlfl.Ttnf  tlioi'iill<'P'"T*liC'renilhDdi>thinKi[»|ii'ovldL-d  tiiilj^  for 
"  thi'clLomlL'rauid  AfhulaiFi.  -Virain,  llicjriftorcloULin^  u^iu^cHztminnicJ 
"  Ipj  Ihp  tfift  nf  IjedUuiJT*  whf^rms  tln'  »Hn  ottUc  pjwn  or  Uln'ratu  ii  not. 
■■  Fiirtlii?r.  tho  piiivLjiioLi  toe  f^Eollii^H  ciLr^inbi  pin>ri'Ns[j  Ui  '  evt'i^'lliin^ 
"  ^  ivhit^li  HiJihTlaiLL^  (o  rlolhtna.'  nlicrpiu  Iha  h[>i'rata  is  ni^iwlv 
"  Imitu-d  lo  *"}  murh  t'l-ii1tf<s  fct  ilio  h^CLnhm  m  w\\]  c^ki^out  :L^'rjHrL  ami 
hcM>d.    Ill  till*  fciuTth  i>1qi-o,  is  Hol  Ihi-  nilotvnncr  for  rlrj^llicit  in  tho 


'  'couiiiiima>;»('f]LijMBTi]L.U'ap!ntliOFa(Lii(  ;"ii  j-uririii/i-lcarlj'dihtiu^iiflhlnB 
"  bptwppii  the  pprsoiis  iHtBiit  hy'titntm^  iJbc tohol^^natid tihc-nalvt*}. 
"  nnd  1hou<  tTifanl  l>,v  |iui.Toni[i]  lf>E<rhii|j4  \hc  l:i  iidiij>crpa  pui'TiL  The 
"  iicliulBn  Jiro,  I  lioliL-vo.  mdwIiit*^  m  The  *UttUot*  eaUcl  pii^r-'.  uor  are 
"  Ihe  olioristera.  iinkiiM  wtih  ihe  wMilion  of' Cftor*\?ir,' or,  whrre  thni 
"  «lp*i5iRion  U  rcfiT^'il  lo,  sp  '  fiurh  pradirfK'  lEo't  iht  romidtr  bcrfl 
'•  tnt«id<.»d  lo  flijook  of  tlio  liJu-inta  cf  tho  aoholar*  and  rhnn^ltr?-,  would 
"  Lip  not  cithtr  bsui  nniittiid  ihv  ffcnitivi"  rai«  nfEor  ULvi-.Uaji.  or  ha*ra 
*■  UMil  coi-vnthm  f  TTiIh  pMnmre  Jnex  wA,  tJuTororr.  ■^Iioir  tiiu  tvjf  i^uj 
"'  or  Lhf  h-brdjird  and  ''horiBlrra  to  linvfl  lxi!n  dijiELnf:t  fniiu  «nd  adrli- 
"  tioiinl  to  tUeie  Ui,.^,-i^a,  and  o*  it  ia  st*lwi  lo  Ijo  jistinrt  fifliD  ihe 
"  hbpralaof  nTiutlirr  oloMof  ptrsaiiK.  and  In  :iot  statod  lo  bn  dhttinct 
"  rrotu  (lif-in.  and  Ihtir  tf^/'iju  mid  Ul^r-tta  art  hi  nnothor  Lriundfi 
*■  fcpoTtcfi  of  is  idi'iitii'olH  tin*  iufcviin'i-  ?oeins  [u  bo  llizilt^^fir  ^piit^s 
•*  wu  Tiot  riiBliiu't  from  fAriV  TiUmtn,  In  Mnlul*'  £ll  srhnlan  arc  for- 
■■  bldrh'ii  lu  w^-nr  vcxUft^  rlolhrn  oT  a  peculiar  rao,hLoii.  hut  ordfrod  lo 
"  W<"ar  knidoad  f^j^-r  Fat"rrji :  to  drcNH.  niil  nE-.^i»nhrjir  Ifiiin^-irowii  IimIi.\ 
"  hut  fts  tho  foiiiiihT  dirvtU;  Ih^  tomi  /itarit  hojug  tho  'fli|j  tliirijc 
■■  njijiosetL  na  rnnivnl(,TJt  (olho  forhidikn  wifta.  If  ihc?  iTjrfr/mnimnt 
■■  wcnKuAF  npifortd  in  a.ldLli0Ji  lo  llin  ti-0a  iat/tris.  or  hbt-rnta.  »oii!d 
""  thej  nut  iinvp  hoin  oi^kTt'd  lo  Hfar  thi>  \^eittt9  (riVM?i»  Ihi'Hi  f-  Tlin 
"  bunarii  and  inromint^jr  art  rcriuirod  to  ^i-v  that  tho  ochdiftH  nso  Iho 
"  BAMMarta  koi^M't  uf'ju^  uf  i/orrf,  whlrhnoenisa  nntnraJ  direction  m 
"  tiLO  CIH  of thi- fi'L/a,  f/nt/'n-nifiin:  and  f,f filing,  hut  tint  in  thocflsf^Df 
"  utioliAof  vcArin^  apjtnnd  pi'in'faUy.  It  fit^uis,  thorpri.rtM'Ither  that 
"  tho  *ehoUr*  an  to  wi-ar  Iboir  PuHHiff  luacli'  np  iiil-(  a  foff/i  fnlnnji.  as 
"  it  U  now,  Ihu  other  mruihr^r*  ihu  J'tinnus  luertly,  or  thot  Bettittu  cC 
"  ItKfijrenU't  mennn  iH'd-ikitho".  rumjlure^  nnd  baddliiLf,  on'ri'tLnnic 
"  [faribinLM^  io  tlii.^  htd.vi  thv  b\:hohini  now  havt*  U;  hm  It  i\>n-a  not 
*'  oeKiii  itrol^hh'  that  if  th?  buholArit  aro  rroin  Lhr!  dm  pnividt-tl  with 
"  &I1  ^vcnKnR  npparoJ,  thia  would  h&vo  cvuctl  before  the  yuu*  LwOdi  thu 
'*  Aniofwliiph  webavoaiiy  u'ixjunLA," 
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212,   'l^ordJ^^atU^.,  I>>1  th^  0.-&g*  p>  'm   rfi* 

MVJ  *,  lf>^  W>Ct;d*T    >fc«    »    •*«-'<«'  *?*"'•'    '*■*    "'"'• 

tai* '/  ;;  H»T»*if  1  tytr  *.  I  it»'"lt  »  ""  •  '*■''■?  "••"■*• 
tlMt  Mir-^ju  V'*H  <^*ir'-,  TJi^  w*aW  ranch  r»lb*T 
1«  lU:  t^f/T*  J****  wh«t  !(■*:»'  liiv*  ^ot  now,  »iusrle 

4^i((r  tMI|^  fr^jw,.    vJ   lAltlT   i^tnttf-trt'.  tlmn    tlwl   ih^  »IkmjW  I* 

1    »I3,  Z/-*/^  (nnrtfton.,  TI.';y  w.-re  to  U  el'rtbe«i  ? 

'—J  itiiuk  «-!  Iwil  Wi*veify«u  jioi  iiioanTpwput 
lh»t  \tf.  wiftM  ini>rli  rWJi^r  w* •^li'iuUl  give  Jjik  Uit  ft  BJn- 
yU;  ffrtd  ih«ii  'li*'  "f*  fJi'iuM  irivc  liim  tJii;*  rl'/thiBg, 
',Vr.  Vauffliam.)  If  tlmt  grf^uinl  i«  uken,  I  mu^l 


wk  ft  fcv  nwri;  fjaAikins  <«  die  nljm.  swte  ii  U 

314.  { Mr.  TkmmpMOm.i  D4  joa  iliinlt  ther  ever 
TM^clotliib^iii  ih^maoDFrdee^liedbrre  r — lam  not 
slil«;  lA  >aT.  I  frhriuM  think  it  v-eiT  likelr  ther  did,  and 
ib*l  ilipj  threw  Dp  the  dr«*e  Iwcaose  ther  did  not  like  it. 

3l->.  ' I^»rd  i.yltflttMi.)  It  bac  b«eD  sotnetimes 
naiLtftiiitd,  uid  -ujOKriiBied  dci  r — Tef. 

316.  '.Vr.  fdiTfjAaii. f  Imm^diaielj  fblloiring  I  $«e 
tfac^K  vord>, "  Dteinmin  Tero  biir«ari<»iiiii.9eo  magistri 
"  informatori-.  ac  alieriu*  sdminiTtnitcrif  hajosmMli, 
**  conacicnlifti*  in  hftc  parte  vctiof  OD^rama*.'' 

31T.  (.Vr.  Thompton.)  Suppose  ibe  borg*  parrate 
fftid.  we  will  not  hate  ibi^  dre«&  bni  allow  as  to 
clothe  our  \mjf  \t  other  boys  are  clothed ;  wotild 
not  iher  l-e  allowed  to  do  so  ? — Tei. 

It  b>-mofTow. 
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Lord  Ltttelton, 
Six  S.  Nobihcote. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Tboxpso.x. 

H.  Halfobd.Vacghax,  Esq. 


Jbm. 
O.  J,  llutmi: 
tUt.J.W^M. 
T.  liatekddor, 

a  July  IMU. 


The  earl  OF  CLARENDON  i>-  the  Cdaib. 


The  li«v.  C.  O.  (jwiifFORit,  D.I).,  ProvoHt  of  Eton  j  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Dcms,  M.A.  ;  the  Rev,  Jonx 
Wji.HKK,  M.A.  ;  and  Thomas  Batchelikib,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


'a\H.  (I^rd  Cl'irendon.)  Mr.  Bulelit^ldor,  you  pro- 
niiw;d  lo  fumiilll  un  with  wimi;  iiiforuialion  ;  liave  you 
({Ol  it  really  ? — J«o. 

319.  It  wa«  roapeetiiig  ihi;  JiiimM  nubricribed  for 
improvrniftitu  at  Eton  b^'  indiviiluals  and  those  fur- 
iilnhc-il  hy  the  CdIIi-ko,  dther  individually  or  colJec- 
tlvuly  ?~Yeit  i  I  thiiik  tint  watt  undertaken  l>y  the 
hurimr,* 

(Mr,  Dupuit.)  Allow  me  to  «ny  that  I  did  not  go 
down  to  Eton  yeHterduy,  aurl  1  do  wot  know  whereto 
lay  my  linnd  on  IhoHe  aeconntM  iinmoliaU'ly  i  but  we 
Khali  tiike  cure  that  your  Lordi^liijiM  Hball  be  furnished 
with  them. 

.'lao,  (Tit  Mr.  fVililFT.)  I  lielii-vc  you  arc  ttcnior 
Fellow  (if  Eton  Oillege  ? — I  km  one  of  the  aenior 
FdlowH  of  the  College. 

■'{21.  May  I  auk  bow  long  yoa  have  bei'n  a  Fellow 
of  tin-  Cullege? — Twenty-two  yearit. 

Z'iM.  (Mr.  Vnughan.)  I  wlnh  to  ask  tbo  Fruvour, 
iHifore  wo  priMu^ed  to  the  precise  jioint  on  which  I 
rvHiirved  a  few  i|U<-HllonH  at  tho  lax t  meeting,  whether, 
under  the  KlaliileH  wliirb  have  Itcen  rjuotcd,  the  Fel- 
lowH  are  nut  entitled  <o  womething  in  the  Hhapo  of 
eloLbing,  i.r,  for  gownn  ?— {3/r.  Uupuit.)  Yon,  there 
wan  an  itllowaiiee  made  fnr  the  Frovoitt  and  FcUowr. 

323,  I  hi  tliii  I'rovoal  Hiid  Fellows  durivc^any 
IxniKflt  from  that  proviKiim  ? — None. 

(Mr.  DupniM.)  Thero  are  the  gown  iteniH  under  tho 
Inmil  "  IJlicratnrm"  ami  among  olherw,  "  To  the  bur- 
"  mirn  fill-  iiKuro,  3/.  '».  ttil."  It  in  so  ont«rcd  at 
pagii  lA.  The  liurKin-N  rercivo  that  A-om  immemorial 
euHtoin  under  that  Hialule.  I  premime  that  in  nncicnt 
tlmi'it  thi-'biiri>arM  did  receive  Miimi'thlng  for  the  blue 
I'.oiit  wlilrh  wiiN  lo  \h'  made  IVoiii  the  nzurc  ;  but 
wh«thiir  Ihey  wore  blue  livery  or  not,  I  do  not  think 
itnylHHly  run  now  tell.  Probably  it  wan  for  llicir 
MirvanlH. 

3'i-l.  Tliey  receive  u  xnudl  wim  ? — Yen. 

ii'iia.  Whieli  iIm<  other  KellowN  do  not  receive? 
—No  I  the  iillier  FfllowH  do  DOt  n.'coivo  anything 
111  that  nlinpe. 

!i2(i.  Nor  the  1'rovoi.l  V-No. 

327.  (Sir  S.  Korthrolr.)  Voti  do  not  wear  Muo 
gowiiK  now? — No  I  we  never  m'o  llie  colour  of  the 
clollt. 

nan,  (.Vr.  favnAiiM  to  thr  Proi-ont.)  When  you 
Hnld  that  the  ('ollege  ennfem  eerluin  elher  ndvantflgea 
upon  ihii  Hfholnrn  in  lii'u  of  the  advantages  which 
1]u<y  are  to  receive  under  llie  NinlulCH,  to  what  are 

*  MuUniunil  It  runilihvd  \<y  Mr,  Itatrhrliliir.    Brrp-CS- 


jou  particularly  alluding? — I  am  alluding  to  their 
having  separate  rooms,  separate  bedis  and  eo  on. 

329.  For  bow  long  aperiod  have  they  had  those  ad- 
rantagcB  ? — I  ibink  somewhere  about  the  laat  18year<i. 

330.  All  of  them  ?— Kot  all  of  them  ;  the  drst  50  ' 
I  think. 

331.  Do  you  consider  that  that  advantage  (cou- 
nidering  the  altered  character  of  the  limes  ia  which 
we  live)  ie  more  than  the  College  migbi  fairly  have 
been  required  to  give  to  the  boys  under  the  statutes  ? 
— It  is  clear  they  were  not  required  to  do  it  under  the 
Dtatutex. 

332.  Do  you  think  thai  the  altered  state  of  the 
tiuieij  bliould  at  all  alter  the  mode  in  which  the  Bta- 
tulew  should  be  carried  into  effect  or  uot  ? — I  suppose 
that  people  would  look  for  a  different  style  of  accom- 
modation in  the  present  day  as  compBre<l  to  that 
which  woa  afforded  400  years  ago. 

333.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  provision  which 
the  founder  made  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Kcliool  for  the  living  and  clothing  of  t^e  boys,  and 
whicli  were  provisions  that  it  was  common  enough  tf> 
make  fur  boys  of  that  age  at  that  time,  are  provisions 
which  might  bo  called  fairly  re«souable  for  Iwys  of  th* 
clai<H  of  Elon  boys  in  the  present  age  ? — I  do  not  know. 

334.  Have  you  not  materials  for  answering 
whether  you  would  consider  that  provision  reasonable 
for  boys  now  at  the  school  ? — I  really  cannot  say. 

335.  I  believe  that  your  statutes  detine  what  the 
provision  for  the  boys  was  ? — I  think  they  do. 

336.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  their  lodging  Bad 
sleeping  in  one  room  or  one  floor,  and  the  younger  Of 
tbcni  two  in  one  bed  ?— I  think  that  was  what  it  was. 

337.  Was  not  at  the  some  time  a  provision  made 
for  the  lodging  of  the  Fellows  ? — They  were  to 
occupy  the  room  over. 

33&.  How  many  rooms  were  the  Fellows  to  have 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  ? — I  really  do  uot 
know. 

339,  I  think  if  we  refer  te  the  statutes  we  should 
find  thai  each  Fellow  had  one  room.  Is  not  that  the 
case.  "Quod  in  snperioribus  cameris  quadrati  dicti 
"  collegii  nostri  prime  et  pneoipue  omnes  socii 
''  ejusdom  et  magister  informator  singult  in  singulis 
"  cameris  coUocentur."  Would  it  not  appear  from 
that  Ihat  the  lodging  provided  for  each  Fellow  was  a 
singli-  room  ? — Yes. 

340.  What  has  been  the  provision  for  (he  lodging 
of  the  Fellows  in  recent  times  ? — They  have  had 
separate  houses. 
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341.  Eacli  Fellow  hiw  n  >e[Mirutt>  house,  and  I 
mjipoBL'  u  gentleiuuii'a  liousy,  iJiiil  is  lo  »ay,  of  the 
miuul  site  nud  with  the  ordium-y  convunieuees  which 
utUwii  U)  a  geiilleman'B  houne  ? — Yen  ;  floint-  of  them 
are  belter  tluin  othti-s,  llifj-  aw  not  nil  ihe  swiie. 

342.  Do  you  cujiaiJor  thai  in  pi-ovidiug  tliiit 
descripiioii  of  lodging  for  the  Fellows,  the  College 
has  i:ivoiati;ppi.'d  Ihe  provisiou  mnde  hy  the  Founder 
tbv  the  todi-iug  of  lliu  Fello«-»  ? — I  sup]io=t;  that  itflur 
thti  Reforiiinlioii  wlieu  llic  Fellows  bt'Ciiuie  miUTiod 
men  and  had  rmiiiliyB,  lliey  hail  mori;  iieconimodaiiou 
in  the  witj  of  lod^'iiig  aBiiided  to  theiH,  and  that,  I 
pre.sumf,  is  the  feasou  why  iLi^y  ciime  lo  occupy 
BeparAte  houses. 

343.  Do  you  ihiuk  that  it  would  come  lo  this, 
tliat  in  tbu  nllered  etatc  of  the  limes,  tlm  provieioo 
which  is  in.tdc  for  the  Fellows  now  is  iiol  much 
more  than  it  niif^hl  be  considered  they  might  linve  a 
reiisoiiable  chiim  to  under  the  wtutules  of  the  Founder  ; 
or  do  you  thiuk  it  was  n  work  of  i-upereroyniloii  on 
tlie  part  of  the  College  to  provide  them  with  liuch 
houses  as  they  now  occupy  'f — It  liecnme  aecesMary 
that  they  ahouUI  have  (hem,  and  they  could  not  live 
tliere  unless  ihey  had. 

344.  Do  you  think  thiit  that  improvemeiit  in  the 
lodging  of  iho  Fellows  hiia  bceu  a  less  benefit  to  ihom 
tlian  the  benefit  wliicli  the  echolars  have  ivceived  in 
the  I'ecent  provitiouH  wliii;h  hare  be«a  made  for 
them  ? — No. 

345.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  a  greatei-  benefit  lo 
lliem  ? — It  was  not  more  than  they  required. 

346.  Do  you  think  it  was  more  of  an  improve- 
ment upon  provisions  made  in  the  Founder's  statutce, 
than  that  which  has  been  ntudo  even  up  to  the 
present  lime  ibr  the  scholars  ? — I  presume  il  pulw 
them  both  upon  aljoul  the  ^ame  footing. 

347.  Am  I  I'i^ht  in  iufeiring  that  whatever  has 
ticca  done  lor  the  scholars,  and  which  has  given  them 
a  certAJn  increase  of  accommodation  which  they  had 
not  before  under  ilie  elatuies,  a  flimilar  advantage, 
not  leas  in  degree,  has  boeu  conferred  upon  the 
FoUowa  ?— Yes. 

348.  Do  you  think  il.  would  have  been  I'liir  to 
permit  things  to  remain  in  Ijie  I'ume  stale  us  respects 
the  iKiys,  as  ihcy  would  have  veiunined  under  the  sta- 
tutes, and  vet  to  have  conferred  upon  the  Fellows  all 
the  advantages  which  were  given  ihi-m  in  the  shftpe 
of  additional  uceointuodation  ? — The  jirewut  Fellows 
took  things  tuf  they  found  them ;  It  was  not  they  who 
increased  the  Bccoramodaiion.  They  took  things  ns 
tliey  found  them  in  regard  to  themselves,  but  they 
increased  the  accommodation  for  the  scholars,  fl'hether 
tlio  Fellows  who  originally  iuerenaed  the  aeeommoda- 
tion  for  themselves  increased  the  accommodation  for 
the  scholars  also,  I  do  not  know., 

349.  I  ain  not  speaking  of  it  n»  an  act  on  the  port 
of  the  present  Fellows,  but  simply  as  one  on  the  pari 
of  the  College  as  a  pennoncot  Coriwi-ation,  By  the 
statutes  there  was  equally  a  provisiim  for  the  Fel- 
lows and  for  the  scholars  ? — Yea. 

3.^0,  Would  il  he  fair  under  the  circimiBlnncea 
vihieh  we  have  bi-onght  out,  the  increased  provision 
a*  to  lodging  which  has  been  made  for  the  Fellows 
not  bcinp  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  set-off  against 
any  advantages  which  they  have  lost,  lo  propose 
to  the  piireiJis  of  the  seholafo  thai  Ihey  should  have 
certain  improvetnenis  made  in  their  lodgings  at  the 
C<dlege  as  a  set-off  agaittst  their  statutable  privilege 
of  being  provided  willi  clothing?  —  The  allowance 
for  clothing  was  never  made  to  the  parent,*  ;  nor  do 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  ever  had  llie  offer, 

351.  Would  it  have  beim  a  fair  offer  on  tho  part 
of  the  College  lo  have  put  it  to  them  in  that  way  ? — 
1  should  iliiuk  that  on  the  jiart  of  ihe  men  who  lound 
ihem  in  the  stale  they  were,  it  would  have  bei.'n  a 
fair  offer  lo  make, 

352.  {Lord  Lj/ftelton.)  I  liclieve  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  required  the  inptvuelion  lo  the 
scholars  to  be  gratuitous  ? — They  required  thai  ihe 
mnijistcr  inftirmalor  should  receive  nothing  from  the 
acholurs  Ibr  leach  iiig. 


'i 


,«  Jniv  ieC2. 


353.  How  is  thu  loacUing  defined  in  the  slalultfs  ? 
— They  were  lo  instruct  the  scholars  in  gruramai-. 
{Mr.  Dupuia.)  And  singing, 
3o4.  In  grammar  and  music  ? — Yea.  '"'''»j 

355.  Would     that    be    considc'red    lo    mean    the     ^  jl 
ordinary   grammatical  instruction  given  in  schools  at   j)/„  jli^iy7r. 
that  time  1'— (  The  ProcoMt.)  I  suppose  it  would.  T. BawhtUarj 

356.  The  iiuiiruetion   which    is  now  given  to  the  E"i. 
scholars  is  not  gratuitous  ? — Xo  ;  they  pay  their  tutors. 

357.  But  do  ihey  [my  the  Uead  Master  anything  ? 
— No. 

358.  Does  ihe  Head  Msister  consider  himself  bound,! 
or  is  it  his  practice,  to  teach  them  more  than  what  he 
is  ri'(juired   to  do  by    the  statutes  ? — No  ;   the  Head 
Master  di«s  iiat  prr  se. 

359.  But  does  he  provide  for  it  in  the  system  o6 
the  school  ? — Lie  provides  masters  who  iusiruct  t!^ 
boya  in  the  schcK)l.  ■ 

•iC/),  Aud  does  the  teaching  of  those  masters  gjt 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  with  rospect  U 
what  the  boys  were  to  be  tHUglit  ? — No  j  it  doflSDOt 
go  beyond  it,  ceriaijdy.  j' 

361.  VMmt  I  mcau  is,  that  the  teachinfjNrliich  the 
s<duilars  receive  in  their  ordinary  school  work  goes 
beyond  wliat  is  provided  for  tliem  iu  the  italutcs.  I 
do  not  mean  the  teaching  which  they  receive  in 
respect  to  any  payment,  but  the  compuleory  jiurt  of 
the  schoolw<)rk  ? — Fiu'  lieyond,  certainly.  I  misun- 
derstood the  question. 

363.  Does  the  College  look  upon  that  as  part  of 
the  -'aet-off"  against  noii-complianee  with  the  sta- 
tutes in  other  respects  ? — I  imagine  «o  ;  Ihe  instruc- 
tion which  they  receive  in  school. 

3G3.  That  instruction  being  more  tiian  is  required 
by  the  statutes  to  l>e  given  ?  jgiU  is  caj'ried  further  in 
the  higher  branches,  / 

364.  And  though  it  is  ftOl  wholly  gratuitous,  do 
the  College  consider,  that  ta  regard  to  a  great  part  of 
it,  it  is  of  more  value  than  what  they  pay  i — Yes, 

365.  In  regard  to  Ibc  accommodation,  the  boys 
have  all  single  rooms  ?■ — Every  boy  baa  a  aiiiall  par- 
titioned room  to  himself. 

36(i.  That,  with  resiieul  to  about  20  of  them,  has 
only  been  tjie  case  withlu  the  last  two  years?  — 
Less  lime  than  that, 

367.  Ill  regaid  lo  the  food,  but  apart  from  their 
dinners,  do  Ihu  College  provide  mure  meals  lo  the 
scholars  ihirti  they  are  bouud  to  do  by  the  statutes? 
— Thei'i-  i~  no  delinite  provision  as  to  the  number  of 
meals  in  the  statui.ea. 

368.  Is  it   simply  a  provision 
shall  be  provided  with  commons  ?— 
commons. 

369.  Do  you  ihink  that  Ihe  simi  which  was 
allowed  for  that  pur[>o»e  enough  lo  provide  for  them  ? 
— I  suppose  ihey  would  find,  lukiug  a  series  of  years, 
that  the  amount  would  in  reality  diminish  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  cost  of  provisions. 

370.  How  many  meals  are  now  found  for  them  ? 
— Dinner,  breakfast,  lea,  and  supper,  atid,  in  the 
summer,  an  extra  allowanee  of  breail  and  beer  iu  the 
afternoon. 

{Mr.  Diipuif.)  What  we  call  "bever." 
371-     {Lord    Devon.)     In    addition    lo    the    four 
meals  ? — Yes. 

372.  (Lord  LyiteUnn.)  With  regard  to  the  change 
of  habits  in  the  present  day,  do  you  consider  that  the 
provision,  in  a  school  like  Eton,  for  the  boys  to  have 
scpaniti-  rooms  and  other  comforts  to  the  extent  lo 
which  they  are  tiow  given,  is  beyond  what  may  be 
fairly  expectc'd  by  the  parents  and  ihe  boys  them- 
selves, in  aecoi-dance  with  iheii-  ideas  of  propriely  .' 
— (  The  Prorosl.)  The  provision  for  separate  rooms 
is  much  belter  than  it  is  even  in  the  boarding 
houses  ;  for  in  some  of  the  dames'  houses  you  will 
often  iind  brulhers  put  together,  and  even  iu  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Hlllc  ones,  boys  who  are  not  liroi.hera. 

373.  But  in  i-espect  lo  other  great  schools,  ai-e 
you  aware  that  in  some  of  them  a  number  of  boys 
are  put  togeihcr  in  common  dormitories?  —  I  fancy 
ihcy  are  at  WoHlininet«r. 

^  B4 
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3(4.  Tliey  me  parlilioned  off  at  Wesliiiinster  to 
Bomo  extent  ? — 1  linve  never  lieen  over  tlint  acliool. 

375.  Do  you  think  ihat,  to  provide  separate 
rooms   to  llie  exieiil.   tlmi   hus   been  done,  is  going 

■Yes. 


I  ire  rooms    lo   inu   exieiii.    iimi    uus    oeeii   uoik-, 

C^nHputV  iiPtiiollj'  Iwyi'iul  wlitit  cduIi)  lie  required  ? — 1 

I  lire,  JtV* idler.      37().    {l-orit  Devon.)     Wiis   Ihi-re    ivnj'    firoTision 

T.  Batet^^.  made  in  I'onuer  times  nl   Eton  for  giving  Bepnralc 

^-'^-         rooms  to  tbe  buyg  ? — I  do  not  know  j  I  should  tUnk 

5.7uly  1808.    ""t-   _     ,,,.*.  

_^_^^_^  _      37j.  In  addiiion  to  any  alienition  in  tlie  fjiiulily 
jpr  i[uiii:tity  of  tlie  food  given  to  iho  bovB,  hna  lliuro 
AtQl  lieeii  fioniL'  srrungeineni  inmle  by  wliieh  llie  Iniya 
Venn  take  ibeir  breiikihsls  mi'I  teas  more  conveiiieiilly 
ill  ae|inrnle  rooms  tliim  before  ? — Yes. 

37S.  These  inijirovfnieiils  are  quite  modern,  are 
Iliey  not  ? — Y'es, 

I  379.  Where  used  tlio  boys  to  get  their  breakfasts 
before  ? — Tlicy  were  obliged  to  hire  rooms  in  the 
tbv/n  M  couaidernUe  expense  to  their  parenta. 

380,  At  great  expense  to  the  parents  V — Yes  ;  in 
point  of  fact,  tlie  expense  of  ihe  cullegers  was  very 
little  bel(i,w  that  of  [ho  oppidans. 

341.  Hofv  niueh  below  that  of  uu  opplUnn  in  that 
expense  now  ? — I  should  think  aliout  100/,  n  year. 

382.  YoB  think  lh:i[  Iheir  expi'iise?,  ^vbieh  for- 
merly wero  vei'v  liille  liclow  Ihoaeof  op]iiduu»,  arc  now 
less  than  tho^e  of  oppidans  by  about  100/.  a  year? — 
Yea, 

388.  I  believe  ihat  there  were  cases,  also,  in 
which,  inHleiul  fii'  renting  ruom^;,  you  have  made 
arrangeuienis  by  which  boys,  iitsteiid  of  iiaving 
private  rooms  is  ijif  town,  weal  lo  the  boarding 
houses  ? — Yea  ;   fur  their  meals, 

384.  Of  tonrse  that  was  by  [myment  ? — Yes. 

385.  (I.ord  Clarendv).)  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understood  the  Provost  with  res|)cet  to  tbe  greater 
nceoiiimodalion  that  hnii  lately  been  ^'iven  to  tbo 
sehnlal's.  Did  I  nTLdei'it*iid  you  to  say  lhat  it  did 
not  extend  licyond  .50  of  tlwnt  ? — Not  till  wiihiii  the 
last  livo  ye^rs  ;  the  first  nllcratiou  embraced  only 
about  50  boy  a, 

386.  Are  we  to  underatRnd  that  that  reatTiction 
slill  exists  ?— No  ;  the  ftdthntnge  is  extended  to  the 
whole  70  now. 

387.  {Lord  Devnn.)  Will  yon  have  (he  goodness, 
Mr.  Batcheldcir,  lo  liirni^h  the  Coin  miss  ion  era  with  a 
statement  of  the  date  of  the  iillerations  ? — l^Mr. 
Batcbeldor.)  Tea.' 

388.  Will  the  Provost  be  good  enough  (o  lf«k  at 
page  16,  where  you  will  tind  a  spt'cial  reference  to 
the  flcrvaiila  of  the  College.  Will  you  state  bow  long 
these  serv.iuts  have  been  hud  in  modern  times  ? — 
{Mr.  fVilHer.)  They  are  all  statulahlc. 

389.  I  am  refen-iiig  to  that  portion  of  the  account 
commeneing,  "'  Mr.  Whiifield,  cook,  10/.  0.!.  4'/.,"  and 
guinp  down  to  "  Mr.  .John  Lonji,  groniu"? — {Mr. 
DiipuU.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  all 
named  :n  the  .slalntes. 

390.  Ddt'B  lliiit  apply  to  Atkins,  the  nndev  brewer  ? 
—No. 

391.  With  the  exception  of  Atkins,  they  an?  all 
alutulable?— (jWr,  U'i/der,)  I  thiuk  lhat  Holderncss, 
the  verger,  has  been  added  within  tbe  last  few  years. 

392.  (To  Mr.  H'ittlcr.)  My  question  was  ratlier 
pointed  lo  this,  we  have  reason  to  belicvo  from  Ihe 
evidence  which  we  have  taken  in  other  cases,  thai  the 
system  of  fagging  in  public  schools  has  very  tiiueb 
diminished,  and  that  the  younger  Iwivs  are  much  lesa 
called  on  than  they  wei-e  tbriaerly  to  do  service  for 
the  seniors  ? — Verj-  much  less. 

393.  I  wanted  lo  know  what  additional  cxpenae 
bad  been  entailed  on  tbe  College  in  conscjiience  of 
that  y—iMr.  Balchrldor.')  Thai  would  include  uU  the 
College  aei-vaiils. 

(Mr.  ffildfr.)  The  servants  now  mentioned  per- 
form certain  servieea,  such  as  waiting  on  the  boys  at 
dinner,  carviug  for  them,  and  so  on,  which  used  to  he 
done  a  few  years  ago  by  ihems  elves. 


•  SubwQurnlly  fumtilioil.    Scl'  Mr.  BatcbddorS  lellw.  p.  eS. 


394.  Slill  thoeo  persona  to  whom  wo  have  he«it 
referring  were  previously  employed  ? — Yes. 

395.  I  ihiok  this  is  the  proper  place  to  have  an 
answer  to  the  tjnet^tiou  as  to  what  additional  expense, 
under  the  head  of  wages  to  servanis,  the  College 
have  taken  upon  themselves,  in  consequence  of  tbo 
diminution  of  porsonal  service  by  Ihe  junior  boys? — 
{Mr.  lyUder.)  I  rhink  that  the  whole  arrangements 
in  the  new  buildiugs  by  which  the  Wys  have  obtained 
eingle  rooms,  has  entailed  a  good  duid  of  expenditure 
oa  the  College.  .Some  of  the  small  services  arc  paid 
for  out  of  ol,  &a..  which  are  paid  annually  to  the 
assialttnt  master  in  college.  That  is  the  only  cliargQ 
which  has  been  made  to  the  collegers  by  the  CoUegp, 
and  out  of  lhat  5/.  5*.  which  each  boy  [laya  lo  iJie 
assistant  master  in  college,  he  pays  the  additionnl 
servants'  wages. 

396.  Are  you  able  lo  slate,  after  allowing  for  the 
.5/.  J*,  paid  by  each  boy  in  college,  what  expenses 
beyond  that  the  collegers  pay  in  reference  to  the 
general  catablishmenl  of  servaala  in  the  College  ? — 
i  l>eg  your  pardon. 

397.  The  alterations  in  the  College,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  system  of  fagging,  have  together  ren- 
dered  necessary  a  very  considei'able  addition  to  the   i 
staff  of  aervaaia  ? — Yea. 

398.  Aad  a  cerlain  portion  of  the  expense  arising 
from  that  addition  is  made  up  by  the  payment  of 
5/.  5*.  eai'h  year  by  the  collegers  to  the  assistant 
master  ? — Yes. 

399.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  point  of  fact, 
(he  5/,  5».  paid  by  each  boy  oa  the  foundation  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of  tlie  additional 
ealabliahmenl,  or  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  portion 
of  the  expenditure  so  incurred  comes  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  College  ? — {Mr.  ff'Uder.)  There  is  a  superior 
servant  who  receives  521.  10*.  a  year  for  waiting  on 
the  boys,  and  auperiulendlng  their  chambers,  and  so 
forth.  Then  there  are  also  Iwo  under  servants,  one 
who  attends  on  them  at  breakfast,  and  another  who 
cleana  their  shoes,  lights  ihc  fires,  and  so  on.  These 
three  servants  have  lw;en  added  within  the  last  throei 
years,  and  the  payment  to  them  will  not  come  out  of 
the  51.  5s,  which  is  paid  by  the  l,oys  on  (he  foundation 
to  the  assistant  master. 

400.  {Lnrd  Clarendon.)  The  paj-nieut  to  them 
you  say  will  not  come  out  of  the  5/.  5s.  ? — No. 

401.  {Lord  Diron.)  Are  there  any  other  servants 
the  wages  of  whom  will  not  be  met  by  lhat  sum  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  tbe  5/.  as.  a  j-ear  will  be  able  to 
meet  all  the  servants'  wages. 

402.  Do  these  ihi-ee  servants  appear  on  the  re- 
turns, and  are  there  any  more? — There  are  ibu 
camera  scholarium,  or  the  additional  eKpensea,  men- 
tioned at  page  20.  Those  arc  the  expenses  which 
are  met  by  the  payment  of  5/.  as.,  and  it  is  to  ibem 
that  I  alluded  when  I  said  that  would  include  iho 
wages  of  the  servants.  There  are  also  various  oiber 
items  mentioned  iteyond  (he  wages  of  the  servants. 

403.  You  mean,  I  presume,  that  first  item  in  the 
account,  "  To  the  assistant  master  in  college,  fur  ud- 
"  diiional  pajinents  made  by  him  for  servants' wages, 
"  butter,  and  milk,  expenses  iu  sickness,  grocers' 
"  and  other  bills,  from  Dec.  1,  1859,  to  Nov.  30.  I860, 
"  276/.  18s.  4^."?— Yes,  the  additional  expenditure 
may  be  taken  at  that. 

404.  Does  this  item  for  additional  expenditure, 
which  you  say  may  lie  Inken  at  27C/.  18s.  4</..  come 
out  of  the  350  guineas  a  year  which  is  contributed  by 
the  70  boys  on  tbe  foundation  ? — No. 

405.  Is  ihe  washing  provided?  —  {Mr.  Ditpuis.) 
The  washing  is  provided  by  the  College. 

406.  It  was  not  before  ? — No  j  it  was  not  before, 
{Mr.  If'ilder.)  Oidy  a  portion  of  (he  washuig  was 

provided  for  some  lime  ago.  When  the  change  was 
made,  it  was  arranged  that  the  boys  should  pay  for  a 
larger  portion  of  the  washing,  because  they  are  now 
provided  with  tea,  which  the  parents  used  U>  pay  for 
themaelves.  The  meal  of  tea  was  eonaidered  un- 
necessary under  the  old  syslero  ;  when  the  parent  of 
caeli  boy  paid  for  tea  at  the  shop  for  him,  it  waa 
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considered  n  very  grcut  inconvenience,  and  tlie  result 
is,  tliiit  the  Collo;;o  iiow  provide  (en,  which  is  a 
fourth  mciil,  whils  the  bo^s  pay  for  the  washing, 
SO  Ihut  it  is  U.5  itoarly  ae  possible  equal  for  the 
pkrenta. 

407.  Tiieti  nin  I  rorrect  in  fnpposiog  that  a  por- 
tion of  llie  item  of  276/.  18*.  4il.,  and  u  portion  also 
of  the  nest  item  of  2701.  constilule  an  additional 
charge  on  the  funds  of  tho  Collej^e,  consequent  upon 
the  system  of  fagging  Ijeing  to  a  grent  extent  done 
nwny  with,  by  the  nlterntions  of  the  College  ? — (  T/ie 
Provonl.)  Besides  llie  payment  to  tho  aesistant  master 
liimself. 

408.  IIow  much  is  paid  to  the  aaBistftnt  maelcr  ? 
— (jtfr.  Dupuu.)  £230  a  year. 

409.  With  respect  to  the  350  guineas,  which  b 
the  aggregate  euni  arising  from  the  payment  of  5/.  5*. 
hy  each  boy  on  the  foundation,  does  it  appear  on 
theee  papers  how  that  sum  is  disposed  of? — It  is  not 
mentioned. 

410.  Are    you  alilo  to  tell  as  ? — It  is  given  en- 
,  tlrely  in  wuges.     The  whole  of  it  is  exhausted. 

411.  Is  there  a  matron  ? — A  matron  ;  andthereare 
Iso  several  female  servants,  and  necessarily  there  in 

^n  expense  attached  to  keeping  them. 

412.  Is  the  matron  in  the  position  of  a  lady  ? — 
Notcsacdy  i  something  a  liiile  below  the  position  of 
k  lady,  and  above  that  of  a  servant.  She  may  be  said 
to  be  between  the  two. 

413.  {5V>  S.  Northcote.)  Are  you  aware  whether 
TC&hiug  is  provided  for  in  the  statutes  ? — Certain 
things  in  connexion  with  the  washing  are  mentioned. 
For  inatnnce,  the  "  Lotrix  "  is  referred  to  in  the  sla* 
tutcs.  That  servant  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
employed  to  wash  the  tablecloths  and  towels,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

414.  (To  Mr.  Dapuii.)  And  the  surplieca  of  the 
boys,  are  they  not  inclnded  ? — Yes  ;  the  charge  for 
washing  them  is  included  in  the  270/. 

415.  (Lord  Lifttelton.)  The  words  of  tlie  stututw 
are  clear;  that  the  scholars  are  to  have  all  thinga 
necessary,  "  Et  lectistcrnia  eorundcm  aliaque  eia 
"  necessaria"  ? — Yes  ;  everything  that  they  either 
used  at  the  table  or  wore.  They  were  to  be  provided 
with  all  things  "quje  ad  vestitum  ct  lectistcrnia 
pertinent,"  and  I  was  going  to  aay,  that  besides  tlie 
tectislemia,  the  College  provides  them  ivith  bureaus, 
bookcases,  tables,  chairs,  and  so  on, 

416.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  tho  tti- 
pendia.  First,  with  respect  to  the  Provost;  are  you 
aware  what,  strictly  speaking,  the  slipendiam  of  the 
Provost  was  by  the  statutes  of  the  Founder  ? — <^Mr. 
Jhip'iu.)  £75,  I  think. 

{Tht Proroit.)  Something  more  than  that. 

417.  If  that  money  was  translated  into  the  money 
of  the  present  day,  how  much  should  you  suppose  it 
would  be  worth  ?^-{Mr.  Dupiiit.)  1  have  always  been 
(old  you  must  multiply  it  by  about  20  to  get  at  tho 
value  of  money  at  that  time. 

418.  That  would,  if  that  were  tho  correet  valua- 
tion, make  the  present  value  of  the  income  of  the 
Provost  under  the  name  of  g/ipendium  1,500/.  ? — 
Tes. 

419.  Is  not  the  actual  ttipendium  which  he  re- 
ceives 279/.  a  year  7 — ^Yes. 

{The  Provott.)  lam  not  able  to  say,  never  having 
received  it. 

420.  You  are  mode  aware  by  this  return  that  it 
is  279/.  as  a  stipend  ? — Yes. 

421.  So  that  the  stipend  of  the  Provost  would 
amount  in  the  present  day,  if  estimated  according  to 
your  estimate  of  tho  different  value  of  money  in  the 
Founder's  time,  and  now  to  1,500/.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

422.  Are  you  aware  whether,  when  the  Founder 
named  that  sum  on  his  stipend,  he  virtually  for- 
bade him  to  take  any  other  emolumcat  whatever  ? — 
Ko  :  because  he  allows  him  to  take  as  many  ecclc- 
■tastical  benefices  as  he  can  get. 

423.  From  the  revenues  of  tho  College,  I  mean  ? 
—He  makes  him  certain  allowances  for  servants,  and 


BO  on.  There  are  niso  certain  other  payments  lo  be 
made  to  the  Provost. 

424.  Among  other  things,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  „  ^  SS*/ 
certain  payment  shall  be  made  to  him  on  account  of  /i^^' 
his  gowns,  is  it  not  ? — There  are  certain  allowances    G.j.a«ptit. 
to  be  made  for  servants.                                                            Iter',  J.  Wilihr, 

425.  1  am  coming  to  that ;   but    except  for  the    T.Uauhtlior, 
gowus,  and  certain  annual  allowances  to  be  mode  for        i     ^'•'■ 
servants,  specified  in  the  same  statute,  he  is  forbidden,     'BJiiiTTasa 
is  he  not,  to  take  any  other  emoluments  whatever. 

The  words  are  "  Et  in  plenam  rceompeotiam  onmium 
"  et  singulorum  fructuum,  decimarum,  et  oblationum 
"  oc  cmolumentorum  quorumcumque  diets  coUegiaioj 
"  ccclesiie,"  so  that  the  stipend  is  all  the  pecuniary 
emolument  which  he  is  to  receive  from  the  College 
property  with  the  exception  of  certain  allowances 
made  in  the  same  statute  ? — I  dare  say  that  is  so. 

426.  As  ft  matter  of  fact,  does  the  Provost  receive 
any  allowance  for  servants  at  all  ? — I  really  do  not 
know. 

{Mr.  Dupuu.)  No. 

427.  With  regard  to  tlie  ttipendia  of  the  Fellows, 
I  believe  that  their  ttipendia  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
same  statute  ? — (The  Prorail.)  Y'es. 

42S.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  nmoont  to  ? — 
(Mr.  Diipuis.)  Not  without  looking  back  to  the 
statute. 

429.  I  believe  it  is  10/.  ?— This  52/.  mentioned 
in  the  stipcndia  of  1860  is  not  to  b«  considered  as 
having  been  paid  from  tho  time  of  the  foundation. 

430.  No  ;  I  was  only  asking  what  it  was  origi- 
nally. Is  this  52/.  all  that  the  Fellowa  receive  aa 
stipend  at  present 't — Yes. 

431.  I  was  merely  asking  you  whether  you  knew 
what  the  Founder  allowed  in  money  as  the  stipend  for 
the  Fellows  ? — I  cannot  say  without  looking  buck  (o 
tho  sliitules.  I  cannot  tell  you  from  memory  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  unless  I  had  the  statutes 
before  me.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  if  you  say  it  is 
10/.,  thot  it  is  so. 

432.  Should  you  consider  that  in  order  lo  give 
the  Fellowa  the  same  voluo  in  money  at  the  present 
time  that  was  given  originally  by  tho  Founder's 
statutes,  the  sum  should  be  multiplied  20  times  ? — 
If  the  Provost's  "stipeadium"  is  lo  be  multiplied  20 
times,  then,  of  course,  that  of  the  Fellowa  must  be. 

433.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  personally  have 
formed  any  idea  of  the  value  of  money  at  that  age  ns 
conipuri-d  with  the  present? — I  thought  that  20  times 
was  rather  a  higher  value  than  was  usually  paid  when 
comparing  tho  value  of  money  in  Henry  the  Sixth's 
time  with  ours. 

434.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  Perhaps  you  ihlnk  that 
multiplied  16  limes  it  would  be  more  likely  to  bo 
correct  ? — Yes  ;  16  times  is  more  likely,  I  think. 

(The  Provost.)  I  thought  that  tho  value  of  money 
in  Henry  the  Eightli's  time  should  be  multiplied  by 
16  to  give  a  correspondiug  value  at  the  present  age. 

{Mt.  Thompion.)  There  con  be  no  doubt  that  if 
you  multiplied  by  16  you  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
than  if  you  multiplied  by  20. 

435.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.}  Putting  it  ot  16,  as  you 
put  it,  that  would,  of  course,  make  a  larger  sum 
which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  Fellows  under  tho 
name  of  "  stipendia,"  than  that  which  they  now 
receive  ? — Much  larger,  of  course. 

436.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  sum  of  279/. 
WHS  fixed  as  the  mipendium  of  the  Provost? — (The 
Proroit.)  In  1675. 

437.  Do  you  know  the  basis  on  which  it  was  fixed 
at  279/.  ? — I  do  not.     No  bat<is  is  assigned. 

438.  You  would  give  the  same  answer,  I  pre- 
sume, with  regard  to  the  Fellows  ? — Yea  ;  I  cannot 
tell  you," 

439.  You  do  not  know,  either  you  the  Provost, 
or  you  the  bursar,  whether  there  is  any  supposed 
connexion  between  the  amount  of  the  ttipendia  they 
arc  paid  and  the  amount  as  allowed  by  the  Founder  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  there  is. 

■  Sec  SIf .  BMclwWort  lrtt*r.  in/Vrt. 
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440.  Neilher  do  you  know  the  time,  I  soppoae,  at 
which  the  chanjiea  weie  mode ? — No. 

441.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  Are  theae  all  elotatftbla 
icTTUits  that  (ire  nnmed  ia  the  rest  of  the  "ati- 
"  penJift"  ?— {jl/r.  DupuU.)  I  believe  they  ua,  from 
Mr.  MiU'hell.  the  organist 

442.  Dowu  to  Mr.  Tolly  ? 
(The  Protoit.)  Yea. 

(Mr.  liupuii)  YcB!  Mr.  Burgoia,  Mr.  Mudge, 
Mr,  BridgewutiT,  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr,  MwrioU,  Mr, 
Dyson.  Mr.  Adums,  d->wn  (o  Mr.  Tolly.  They  are 
the  members  of  tht>  choii-. — statiiiable  membor», 

443.  {Lord  Clarendtm.)  With  respect  lo  the 
« distriUutiimea,"  tbeae  aie  what  are  called  legiiUir 
^aaaul  payments  ;  they  »ary  very  lilllc.  I  suppose  '( 

(Mr.  Dupuii.)  They  are  the  sumo  every  year. 

444.  {Lord Devon.)  Mr.  Dupuis,  cau  you  refiT  me 
totho  stiiluto  under  which  it  appears  that  the  singing 
men  were  to  be  statutable  members  t — I  think  I  could 
if  I  ha-l  the  statutes. 

445.  Aie  they  not  the  "ilecem  seculares"? — Te», 
the  chapel  cicrks,  the  lay  clerks ;  that  ia  tlioir  proper 
name-.  "Di-'cem  (rapellaui  seculBres,"  and  they  are  to  be 
"  ill  cAutU  auflicieuter  iustructi,  in  vocibua  ad  deser- 
"  vieu'lum,  ct  caniandum  quotidje  in  choro  ibidem 
"  conveuienler  et  bene  dispositi. 

446.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  the  "re- 
•  muneriitiones  officiorum,"  we  they  cuatoiuary  pay- 
tuenle  ? — (.Vr.  Pirpms.)  Aucient  paymCDla. 

447.  Siuluiablo  pnymcnta  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 
When  you  «&r  statutable  payments,  I  do  not  know 
from  my  own  lenowlt-dgc  that  they  are  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  am  not  ccrtaiu  tlial  those  sums  are  mentioned  in 
the  statutes  at  all. 

449.  But  it  accrues  to  the  different  offices  for 
certain  duties  that  oro  probably  assigned  to  them 
under  this  head  oi"  "remuiicratioues,"  as  contemplated 
by  [he  statul«B  ? — Yes. 

449.  Under  which  of  the  statutes  ore  these  sums 
paid,  and  what  are  the  duties  which  pertain  to  the 
persons  who  receive  them?— (7"Ae  Proroal.)  I  think 
the  payments  are  stalod  Id  the  atatutee. 

430.  {Lord  Li/ltetfan.)  Is  this  among  them, 
"  uotarius  publieus  "f  Statute  38  in  "  Do  servientlbua 
*'  noslri  collegii"? — Yes. 

451.  (Lord  Ciarendon.)  What  are  they,  Mr. 
Batcheldor.  What,  for  instance,  are  the  dutica  of 
the  "  regislrar"  ? 

(Mr.  Bnlckcldor.)  The  duties  of  the  registrar  are 
to  assist  the  bursars  in  keeping  all  the  College  ac- 
counts, to  be  in  constant  atteudaiice  when  required, 
fo  transact  the  general  business  of  the  College,  and  to 
go  round  with  the  burMrs, 

(Mr,  Dupuii.)  To  draw  the  leasee  also. 

[Mr.  BaicheldoT.)  Yea  ;  to  prepare  all  the  leases 
and  other  legal  inslrnmenta  that  pass  noder  the 
college  seal. 

452.  Then  he  would  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office 
contemplated  under  the  statute — the  statute  "  De 
"  notarin  publico"? — (5fi.  BatcMdor.)  Not  ex- 
actly 1  the  notary  ts  rGi]uired  to  attest  all  deeds 
that  must  be  tested.  His  duties  are  more  of  a  public 
nature, 

453.  You  have  not  the  notary?  —  No;  wo  have 
no  regular  notary  now.  Wc  have  a  notary  down  on 
iho  admission  of  Fellows.  It  very  rarely  happens 
that  his  services  are  ret^uired,  except  on  the  admission 
of  Fellows,  or  the  Provoai. 

454.  (Lord  Lyttellon.)  Practically,  Mr.  Katcheldor 
does  the  duties  ? — (Tke  Provost.)  1  should  say  ho 
possesses  equal,  if  not  better  facilities  for  doing  them. 

456.  (Lord  ClartndoH  to  Mr.  BalekeldorJ)  You 
perform  many  of  the  duties  that  were  contemplated 
na  to  ho  performed  by  ll  e  notary,  and  which,  in  point 
af  fuel,  ore  assigned  to  tha  notAry  by  the  statutes  ? 
• — Yes. 

456.  The  office  of  registrar  u  such,  has  not  been 
contemplated  by  the  statutes  ? 

{Mr.  BnlcheliloT.)  No. 

{Mr.  Diipuit.)  Not  under  that  name. 


457.  I  see  there  is  an  item  put  down  here,  "Dr. 
"  Goodford  for  mathematical  iustructioii,  150/.,  " 
what  is  that  ? — (The  Prorosl.)  That  is  handed  ovvr 
immediately  to  the  roathemiitical  master. 

458.  That  is  the  sum,  I  suppose,  which  ia  pro- 
vided by  the  College  lor  tlit'  teaching  of  mathematics  ? 
— Yes  i  for  the  mathematical  instruction. 

459.  Then  there  is  a  small  it«m,  "  Dr.  Goodlbrf, 
"  catechisl  V" — That  is  for  catechising  the  school) 
ftud  delivering  tlie  lectures  on  four  Sundays  in  Lent. 

460.  Doea  the  Uead  AI;uiler  do  that  ? — Yos,  when 
appointed. 

461.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Willi  regard  lo  the  bursars, 
there  is  a  payment  of  46/.  6j.  %d.  to  the  two  hursors. 
Do  you  know  the  origin  and  foundation  of  that  pay- 
ment? 

(Mr.  Diipuu.)  No. 

(  The  Provost.)  1  think  there  ia  a  payment  allotletl 
to  them  by  the  statutes. 

462.  {Mr.  Vaiiij/iaii.)  Five  marks  a  yeaf  a  piece. 
It  is  3/.  7i.  3d-  for  azure  under  the  head  of  "libe- 
"  ratura."  (To  Mr.  Dupuis.)  You  do  not  know, 
I  suppose,  either  when  that  sum  of  46/.  6».  8(J,  was' 
filed,  or  in  relation  to  what  it  was  fixed? — No.  X 
know  it  has  been  paid  for  many  yours,  but  I  do  no' 
know  on  what  data  it  was  fixed. 

463.  Has  it  increased  for  many  years  post  ? — »' 
It  haa  not  iucreased,  I  can  answer,  for  100  yenTR.* 
If  1  had  the  books  before  mo  I  could  tell  you  ih« 
exact  time.  I  have  occasionally  looked  back  nt  the 
books  from  mere  curiosity,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  is  ail  ancient  payment.  I  can  not  tell  you  In 
what  year  it  be^an,  but  I  believe  it  has  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  for  a  long  period. 

464.  {Lord  Devon.)  Probably  you  could  find  out 
by  referring  to  the  audit  book  the  period  at  which 
the  salaries  were  first  paid  ? — I  dare  say  I  could  hf 
referring  back  in  the  audit  book. 

465.  {Mr.  Vaiighait.)  Is  there  under  the  statiiCev 
a  payment  allowed  to  the  Vice-Provost  both  an  Vice- 
Provost  and  Ostiar? — They  are  not  the  same  offioea, 
that  of  the  Ostiar  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Vic»- 
Provost. 

466.  (Lord  Devon.)  I  observe  that  under  the  title 
"distributioues  ordiuar,"  there  is  an  item  of  10/.  paid 
quarterly  to  the  almswomen.  I  do  not  see  any  entry 
with  respect  to  the  four  feeble  men,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  statutes  ;  what  has  become  of  them  ? — - 
— (Mr.  Dupuii.)  It  is  supposed  that  they  never 
existed. 

467.  Were  those  almswomen  substituted  fur  them, 
do  you  think  ? — No,  I  think  not.  They  were  from  the 
first,  and  were  to  be  10  in  number. 

468.  And  were  they  so  continued  ? — To  this  day. 

4G9.  Who  appoints  to  the  vacancies? — The  Pro- 
vost. He  appoints  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
College,  and  he  appoints  almswomen  as  pertaining 
to  it. 

470.  Do  these  almswomen  live  in  the  lown?'^- 
Yes. 

471.  Are  there  houses  for  them  ? — Yes;  and  allow- 
ance  for  them  in  the  absence  of  the  scholars,  for 
meal,  bread,  and  beer  once  a  day,  together  with 
medical  attendance  when  necessary.  When  the  scho- 
lars are  at  the  College  ihcy  receive  all  the  refuse  of 
the  hall ;  they  take  away  everything  that  ie  left,  . 

472.  How  many  in  number  did  you  say  they 
were  ? — 10. 

473.  You  have  no  record  here  of  the  "  four  poor 
"  feeble  men"  ? — It  is  beliercd  they  never  existed 
at  all. 

474.  Neither  is  there  any  mention  at  all  here  of 
the  13  poor  youths ;  what  of  tbcm  ? — It  is  beliuved 
they  never  existed  either.  It  is  the  linn  belief  that 
Edward  IV.  so  mutilated  and  injured  the  College, 
that  the  complete  intenliona  of  Ihc  Founder  were  in 
several  respects  never  cnrricd  out.  I  duro  say  that 
the  distributions  to  the  Fellows  went  in  the  some  wav. 

475.  (Lord  I^i/tlellon-)  You  do  not  ihlok  these 
"  diatrihutiones  ordinnris  "  are  statutable  ?  —  No,  I 
should  think  not. 
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476.  That  is  n  bending  yoii  give  lo  iliem  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  title  " diatributioiies  ordiunr."  occurs 
in  tha  etniutes. 

477.  Wi  th  respect  (o  tlie  "  poor  of  Eton,"  of  which 
13«.  Ad,  is  Iho  gift  of  Dr.  Bost ;  is  thai  8  legacy  ? 
—Tea. 

478.  Some  of  these  ee«ra  to  be  regular  fixed 
pajrmeiil^,  and  some  uot  i  for  lOBtnuce,  here  is 
W.  llolUtTucsa,  for  looking  lo  t!io  dock,  \l.  6*.  8rf.  Is 
thnt  n  fixed  [mymeiil  ?— (jl//-.  DaUkeldor.)  I  tliink 
they  are  all  lixed  [inymeals,  and  very  imcient. 

479.  Is  the  aiime  sum  16*.  Zd.  always  paid  for 
"ink,  qirill?,  and  sleel-duat"? — {Mr.  Dupuii.)  It  is 
paid  every  year. 

480.  The  pr^positors  ;  do  they  always  get  6», 
for  writing  ihe  book  ? — Yes. 

481.  Willi  regard  to  the  altaswomen,  they  are 
not  at  nil  mentioned  in  the  statutes  ? — No  ;  there  ia 
no  mention  made  of  them  whutevcr. 

(The  Proi-oslJ)  No. 

{Mr.  Bateheldor.)  They  seem  to  havo  taken  the 
place  of  the  poor  mi-'n. 

482.  Tliey  are  suppoped  to  have  existed  from  tha 
rliest  times  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)  I  believe  bo. 

483.  In  fact,  yoti  think  they  are  a  fimple  sabstlfu- 
■-tion  'i — Yes. 

4S4.  I  suppose  these  paymenU  to  the  different 
ministers  of  various  parishes  are  gratuities  ? — Gratut- 
tiea  entirely. 

483.  Are  lliey  regiiliir  aiiiiiml  stipends? — They 
■re  annnnl  stipends. 

486.  I  Rce  the  Vicar  of  Ellingham  51.  6*.  8d. ;  is 
tbftt  a  donation  ? — Yes. 

487.  {A  Cominifisioncr.)  Can  you  give  us  an  ox- 
plaaation  of  the  3r(l  line  from  the  liottom  of  the 
page  "  Capon  loat  by  the  sale  of  houses."  What 
Aoea  that  tncnn  ? — (Mr.  Batehvldor.)  That  is  easily 
explained  ;  they  were  rents  reserved  in  the  lenses 
of  houses  which  have  since  been  redeemed  by  the 
sale  of  the  Innd,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
losses  occurred. 

488.  And  will  this  nppear  in  the  accounts  every 
year  ? — Ycij,  always. 

489.  What  did  it  go  to  ? — To  domus, 

490.  What  does  a  capon  reckon  as  ;  is  it  1».  ? — 
Thut  depends  upon  circiim stances  -,  tho  capons  wero 
paid  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

491.  For  themselves? — Yea. 

492.  It  does  not  go  to  their  private  account  ? — 
No. 

493.  {Lord  Dfvan.)  Here  is  "Paid  to  Provost 
"  20  dozen  of  candles  at  7».  6rf."? — 

(Mr.  Dupuit.)  The  price  of  candles  fluctnates  ;  of 
course  it  is  not  always  7*.  6rf. 

{Mr.  Bateheldor.)  The  burssrs  have  sis  doien. 

494.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcole.)  la  that  a  fixed  sum  that 
is  given,  or  does  it  fluctu.iie  according  lo  the  price  of 
candies  from  year  to  year  ? — The  quantity  is  fixed, 
but  the  price  varies  from  year  to  year. 

495.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  Ihe  College  in  the 
position  of  "rector  ;"  does  it  take  the  great  tithes 
of  those  places  where  the  same  are  paid  to  Ihe 
vicar  ? — 

(Mr.  Diipiiis.)  Too  mean  Gold  Cliff  ? 

{Sir.  Bateheldor.)  The  College  owns  the  tithes  of 
Odd  Cliff,  and  the  vicarogo  of  Ellingham.  Some  of 
the  estates  were  sold  under  the  Land-Tax  Redemption 
Act.  bnt  the  College  retains  Ihe  advowson, 

(Mr.  Ihrp'th.)  All  these  places  are  College  pro- 
perty, and  in  many  insdmccs  the  great  tilhes  go  lo 
the  College  ;  Brownatoneis  a  portion  of  Modbury, 
and  Little  Tew  is  in  Oxfordshire. 

496.  {Lard  Clarendon.)  Now  wo  come  to  the 
"  Focalia,"  [lie  coiils  and  coke  for  the  acholnr's 
chamliers,  breakfast  rooms,  new  additional  bnildings, 
Conducts'  apartments,  Stc,  was  that  charge  always 
the  same,  that  is  to  say,  were  they  always  warmed  at 
just  the  same  price  ? 

{Mr.  Dupuii.)  The  allowance  now  is  mtich  higher 
than  it  ever  was  before. 
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{The  Provost.)  There  arfl  BOpnrate  flre-placea  in 
the  separate  rooms. 

497.  That  has    been  one   of  the  results  of   the  Itt^.      * 
gronier  aceommodulion  given  to  the  scholars  ? — {Mr.   C.  O.  Gaotlfint ' 
Dupuii.)  Yes.                                                                       _    /*'_?. 

498.  You  cannot  tell  about  how  much  is  the 
difference  in  the  coat  of  warming  the  schools  now  as 
oompared  with  what  it  formerly  was? — No;  but  I 
eould  if  we  had  had  the  hooka  here.  Wo  could  tell 
you  what  it  was  30  years  ago,  before  the  alleralious 
took  place,  and  could  compare  it  with  the  preie«l  .' 
price  ;  wo  can  get  it  directly  if  we  look  at  the  books, 
but  I  sliould  say  that  the  increase  was  very  greai, 

(.Vr.  Bateheldor.)  I  think  that  the  increase  is 
about  70/. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  The  sum  is  mentioned  at  87  tons 
to  the  Bcholard'  chambers,  break fiuit  rooms,  new  addi- 
tional buildings,  and  conducts  Hpartments. 

499.  {To  Mr.  Dupuis.)  You  can  have  a  com- 
paratiiu  stutemeiil made  ? — Yes  ;  so  as  to  show  what 
It  was  before  and  what  it  is  now,* 

500.  Do  you  not  consider  tliat  a  very  important 
item  with  respect  to  the  improved  comfgrta  of  iho 
boys  ? — Yes. 

501.  Under  the  head  of  "Focalia"  do  you  pay 
for  woi'k  done  in  Ihe  College  woods  ? — Y«a,  that  is 
cutting  wood,  which  is  used  in  the  College  hnll  and 
bake-house  for  lighting  fires,  and  which  comes  from 
the  College  woods ;  of  course  there  lA  some  expense 
in  cutting  and  oarryiog  it. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  The  College  woods  ire  held  in  hand. 
602,  Are  they  handy  with  respect  to  distance? — . 
They  arc  situated  within  five  miles. 

503.  I  see  the  charge  for  carrying  is  rather  high? 
— Of  course  there  is  considerable  expense  in  carry- 
ing wood  five  miles. 

{Mr.  Bateheldor.)  It  is  (hat  wood  elilefly  which 
is  used  for  baking,  brewing,  and  so  on,  a  very  large 
quantity. 

504.  {Lord  Derail.)  With  respect  lo  this  point 
I  should  like  to  ask  yoii,  whether  the  arrangement 
for  the  warming  work,-*  sHtisfaetorily  for  the  College  ? 
— Tes,  very  comfortably. 

505.  There  are  open  (ire-plaecs  in  the  apartments 
of  the  seniors,  are  there  not  ? — Tes. 

506.  Are  they  oil  one  kind  of  fine  ?— ( TAe  TVo- 
vost.)  They  are  not  all  the  same. 

fi07.  The  new  apartments  are  warmed  by  hot 
water,  I  believe  ? — I  forget  how  many  there  are,  but 
I  believe  10  or  12  fire-places, 

508.  How  are  the  rest  of  Iho  apartments  warmed  ? 
— By  hot  water. 

509.  Are  the  present  arrangements  for  worming 
the  various  rooms  in  the  College,  soch  as  keep  up  a 
warm  and  e'^uable  temperature  during  the  winter  r — 
Tes, 

510.  Probably  the  master  of  tho  College  would 
be  able  to  give  us  more  details  upon  that  point  ? — I 
am  afraid  the  present  master  would  hardly  be  able  to 
tell  you  much,  he  is  only  just  come, 

511.  {Lord  Li/Cfellon.)  There  are  ahout  5D rooms 
in  the  new  building,  are  there  not  ? — {The  Prouotl.) 
Bather  leas,  47  or  48, 

512.  And  of  those  about  10  or  12  have  fire-plaoea  ? 
— No  there  are  not  10  or  12  of  those  having  fire-places. 
Tho  rooms  with  fire-places  are  mostly  in  the  old  part 
of  the  College.  I  think  about  four  in  the  new  have 
fire-places. 

513.  So  that  nearly  all  of  them  ore  warmed  with 
hot  water  ? — Yes. 

514.  Under  which  head  is  the  cost  of  this  hot 
water  apparatus  placed  ?  under  that  of  91/.  7*.? — 
(The  Piovoit.)  I  think  it  is  the  next  item.  Small 
coal  and  coke  for  heating  the  new  buildings,  and  cham- 
bers 28/.  14*. 

(.Vr.  Dupuii.)  Yes,  that  is  the  item. 

515.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  the  general  account 
under  the  head  of  Focalia,  it  is  stated  as  "  Coals  and 
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"  coke  for  the  scbolnrs'  chnmbera,  the  kitchen,  and 
"  otIi<T  offices,  and  for  allowances."  Thut  in  point  of 
fact  includes  some  Bllownncca  for  the  Provost's  liousc, 
doea  it  not  ?— Eleven  tons  of  coal  to  the  Provost  in 
kiud,  which  he  receives. 

516,  And  three  loads  of  charcoal  ? — Yes,  be  ro- 
ceivps  thnt  in  luouey. 

517.  "To  coal  Mill  coke  for  the  Blahles.  and  har- 
"  ness  rooms  ;"  whom  does  that  go  to  ? — That  is  llie 
stable  and  garden. 

',  318.  Belonging  to  the  Provost  ?  —  Tlie  ProTOst 
and  the  whole  College.     There  is  a  stove  in  it. 

519.  So  that  out  of  this  account  for  coala  and 
Coko  something  under  50/.  has  to  be  taken  out  as  rhe 
cost  of  providing  coal  and  coke  for  the  Pi'ovoat  ? — 
(J/r.  Batcheldor.)  Not  so  much  as  that. 

620-  First,  15/.  19».,  then  7tlOi.?— (J/r.  Dapuii.) 
That  would  be  only  23/.  9«. 

521.  Then  there  is  6/.  15f.  for  the  stolile,  harness 
room,  and  garden  ? — Tliat  is  for  the  whole  College, 
not  for  the  Provost  only. 

522.  X  understood  that  the  stahles  and  harnesa 
room  were  for  the  Provost  ? — 

(Mr.  DupuU.)  No;  they  are  for  him  and  iho 
Feliowa. 

523.  Is  llie  garden  frequented? — Ye*. 

524.  Then  it  is  not  more  than  30/.  out  of  the 
account  ? — Not  so  much  as  that  for  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  toKether. 

525.  (.Vr.  TAompsort.)  1  make  it  30/.  it.  Sd.  ?  le 
it  also  a  regular  thing  to  make  an  allowance  to  the 
Follows  for  wood  ? — Do  you  mean  the  bavins  ? 

526.  Yea. — That  is  a  very  ancient  paymeuU 

527.  Are  these  payments  atalutaUo  ? — {ilr. 
DupuU.)  That  I  could  not  say, 

328.  Are  they  customary  ? — Yes,  they  are  of  very 
old  standing. 

329.  Is  the  quantity  of  wood  that  is  allowed  for, 
burnt  ? — It  used  to  be  delitered  to  each  momdcr  in 
kiud,  and  when  that  ceased  compensation  for  llio 
value  of  the  wood  was  given. 

530.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Ib  the  customary  sum  pud 
to  the  Provost  for  wood  limited  to  this  amount  aa  a 
general  allowance  ? — "  Paid  Mr.  Provost  40  hundred 
"  16/,,"  (hat  is  what  you  mean  ? 

531.  Yes.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  coala  and 
charcoal  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  very  ancieut  payment. 

(Mr.  Batcheldor.)  That  is  the  Provoat'a  aUowance. 

532.  Is  it  always  limiWrd  ? — Yes. 

533.  And  the  same  with  respect  to  the  bavins  for 
the  Fellows.  28/.  ?— Yes. 

534.  And  it  is  the  same  with  respect  to  tlie  sums 
allowed  for  billets  ? — Yes. 

535.  The  amount  for  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
together  amount  to  a  considerahle  sum,  59/.,  nearly  ? 
— {Mr.  DupuU.)  Yea. 

536.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  the 
"  Btabuluni,"  is  that  an  ancient  payment,  66/.  Oa.  Bd.  ? 
—Yea. 

537.  I  see  there  is  an  Item  here,  "  The  cost  of 
*'  keeping  a  horse,"  that  is  besides  "  the  Provost  for 
"  two  lopwis  of  hay,"  I  do  not  understand  that  ? — 

(Afr,  Ditpuis.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  lie 
dono  in  the  way  of  carriage  and  carting  on  the  pro- 
mises. Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  wo  used 
to  pay  for  its  bein-j  done,  and  then  we  found  that  it 
was  such  a  heavy  item  tliut  we  thought  it  would  be 
sound  economy  upon  our  port  to  keep  a  horse  our- 
mlvea,  we  having  a  stable  lo  put  it  in,  and  we  found 
it  answer  vei^  well  ;  indeed  we  have  paid  for  the 
cost  of  the  horse,  cart,  and  harness,  out  of  what  it 
has  saved  us.  ^Ve  began  about  throe  years  ago,  but 
we  paid  for  the  horse  and  cart  the  tirst  two  years.  We 
hiid  iho  choice  eirher  of  keeping  a  lioree  aiid  cnrt 
ourselves  or  of  paying  for  the  hiring  of  one  to  do  the 
carriage  of  wood  and  other  things,  we  chose  lo  keep  a 
luirse  and  cart  ourselves,  and  we  fiud  we  save  money 
by  it. 

{Mr.  BatthelJor.)  I  think  the  cost  of  it  was  70/. 
or  80/,     The  gardener  takes  charge  of  the  horse,  and 
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it  is  always  kept  ready  for  any  kiud  of  work  ; 
College  find  it  a  great  economy. 

538.  (-Vr.  Vaughnit.)  You  know  the  origituU 
Eideraiion  for  which  this  allowance  of  a  horse  (tn< 
fodder  lo  the  Provost  was  given  by  the  statutes  ? — 
(J/r.  Dupuit.)  Do  you  mean  the  ffafiu/um  T 

539.  You  know  for  what  purpose  this  nllowttoce 
for  horses  and  fodder  was  made  to  the  Provost  ?— 
( The  Provost.)  It  wna  to  enable  the  Provost  to  ri^ 
about  and  transact  the  business  of  the  estates;  origi 
nally  he  was  to  keep  10  horses. 

540.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  this  the  only  remnuit 
the  10? — Yes  ;  one  curt  liorse. 

541.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  next  item  is  "  Feo3,' 
"  regard,  et  Ihi."  Willyou  be  good  enough  to  explain 
what  that  means  ? — (;'/'■.  Dupuit.)  " Froda"  means 
fe«3  ;  " regarda"  rewards  ;  and  *' tax,"  paymeutj. 
I  believe  the  title  exists  In  the  accounts  of  most 
ancient  colleges  ;  I  know  it  does  at  King's  CoUeg«, 
Cambridge. 

542.  Can  you  tell  mo  why  the  poor  ratea  and 
highway  rates  for  Wr.  Carter's  and  Mr.  Roper's 
houses  are  paid  by  the  College  ? — Mr.  Carter  is  Vice- 
Provost  and  Mr.  Koper  belongs  to  the  College  ;  he  ii 
one  of  the  Conducts.  • 

543.  Is  thnt  why  the  poor  rales  and  the  highway; 
tax  are  paid  for  them  ?— Yes. 

544.  I  see  also  that  a  sum  is  paid  for  the  insuronw 
of  several  houses  which  comes  in  here,  bow  is  that  7^ 
They  are  insured  against  fire. 

545.  Are  tiiey  houses  for  which  the  College  re- 
ceive  rent?  —  {Mr.  Batcheldor.)  The   College 
for  the  insurance  of  those  houses  to  make  sure 
they  arc  insured  in  ca,ic  of  accident. 

546.  {Lord  Li/ltrUoa-)  Why  do  they  pay  for  the 
insurance  of  these  alone  ? — They  do  not  i  they  pay 
for  the  insurance  of  a  great  many  more  honses  ticsides 
these.  You  will  see  there  "  Insurance  for  Mr.  Evaua' 
"  house." 

547.  All  the  insurances  wilb  reference  to  the 
College  ought  to  be  put  together,  ought  they  uot  ?— ~ 
They  ought  to  bo. 

548.  {Lord  Clarendon^  There  is  a  mixture  here 
which  I  do  not  quite  understand,  why  they  should  be 
lerined  insurances  for  Eton  College  ? — Insurances  for 
the  new  buildings,  Weston's  yard,  and  for  houses 
opposite  the  College. 

549.  And  then,  lower  down,  there  is  "  Insurance 
"  for  Mr.  Samuel  Evans'  house  ?" — It  might  be  bettor 
iu' ranged,  certainly. 

550.  {Lord Lyitelton.)  Are  all  the  College  boUBOl 
iu  a  tired  ? 

{Mr.  mider.)  Yea. 

l3Ir.  Batcheldor.)  All  rack  rental  houses,  certainly. 

551.  All  the  houses  are  insured  ? — All  of  them. 

552.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  see  that  the  College 
pays  the  iucomo  tax  on  the  Provost's  and  Fellows* 
houses,  gardens,  and  so  ou  '( — YcB. 

553.  They  pay  not  only  the  income  tax,  but  llie 
house  tax,  I  see,  on  Dr.  Goodford's  house  and  lodge, 
and  the  assessed  taxes  ? — That  is  the  Head  Master's 
house  ? 

554.  {Lord  Devon.)  For  what  sum  is  Eton  College 
insured  ?— 23,200/. 

555.  Wliat  is  included  under  the  word  Eton 
College  ? — The  whole  buildings. 

556.  The  school  ? — Yes,  the  library,  the  hall,  and 
the  buildings  ;  they  are  all  insured  in  separate  items, 
but  altogether,  llie  total  sum  is  23,200/. 

557.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Did  you  include  the 
chapel  ? — No,  the  chapel  is  not  insured  at  all. 

558.  {.Vr,  Thompson.)  The  offices  would  not  like 
to  take  on  themselves  the  risk  of  insuring  the 
chapel  ? — No. 

559.  {Lord  Clarrndan.)  Wliy  not?  — No  olTica 
would  insure  those  stained  windows. 

560.  {Lord  Devon.)  I  suppose  Mr.  Cobbs'  expen- 
diture at  Ncwington  was  oa  College  business  ? — Yes, 

5G\.  I  see  there  is  a  charge  for  general  business 
22/.  13».  fid.,  is  that  by  the  solicitor  of  Iho  College  ? 
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—-(Mr.  Batcktldor.)  Tea,  it  is  tlic  soiicitor's  charge 
for  genertU  busineas. 

562.  {Lord  Lglldlon.)  That  will  go  into  Measra. 
Tooke  &  Go's,  charges,  I  euppoae  ? — Yes, 

563.  {Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Dupuis.)  Tliore  is 
an  item  liereof  one  year's  inlert-Bt  oH.OOOl.  post  obit 
gift,  by  Mr.  Wilder,  income  tax  6/.  3*,  4d.,  deducted 
153/.  16*.  Sd.,  aad  then  there  is  ditto  ou  8,000/. 
S40/.  was  that  money  which  vt-as  ndvonced  in  order  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  improvements  ? — Tliat  4,000/. 
was  advanced  by  the  great  kindness  and  liberality  of 
the  gentleman  named  about  the  time  of  the  buEldiog 
of  the  new  Scholar's  Buildings,  which  was  being 
built  when  we  were  very  much  pressed  for  money. 
Notwithstandiug  all  the  exertions  which  we  made, 
we  were  hard  put  to  it,  nnd  Mr.  Wilder  came  forward 
most  liberally  and  presented  the  College  with  5,000/. 
ou  condition  that  he  should  receive  the  interest  on 
4,000/.  till  his  death,  when  the  payment  will  cea^^e. 

564.  And  the  8,000/.,  is  that  an  additional  sum  so 
advanced  ;  it  says  ditto,  ditto  ? — No,  that  is  the  8,000/, 
borrowed  from  the  accumulation  of  the  Godolphin 
legacy  ;  it  is  not  very  well  put  here.  If  you  turn  to 
page  23,  you  will  find  "  Inti?rest  on  8,000?.  burrowed 
"  by  Domus,  240/." 

5fi.5.  Then  that  sum  of  4,000/.  so  liberally  advanced 
by  Mr.  Wilder,  and  the  sum  of  8,000/.  borrowed  by 
Domus  muft  be  deducted  from  the  28,000/.  meritioued 
in  the  first  page  as  the  coat  of  the  repairs?  —  I 
father  think  they  arc  in  addition  to  that  28,000/. 

565.  {Sir  S.    Norlhcote.)    All    that   will   appear, 
["Mr.  Balchcldor,  in  the  statement  which  you  have 

promised  lo  furniah  ua  with  ? — {Mr.  Jiatcheldor.) 
lea  i  Mr.  Wilder's  advance  will  be  included. 

567.  {Lord  Clarendon.)    I  suppose  this  sum  for 

'  rcpaii*s  will   include  the  whole  of  the  College  build- 

ing.t  and  repairs? — {Mr.  Dupuit.)  Yes;  the  whole 

repairs  of  the  buildings,  including  everything  con- 

Dected  with  tlic  chapel  nnd  College. 

JG8.  Is  that  about  the  annual  sum  ?  Is  it  pretty 
much  the  same  one  year  as  another  ? — I  should  say 
that  this  is  rather  aI>ove  the  usual  average. 

{Mr.  Balchetdor.)  Yes  j  it  is  a  little  over  the 
average. 

{Mr.  Dupttis.)  Tlie  rcparationet  are  always  very 
heavy. 

1369.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Does  it  include  the  whole 
of  the  fabric  ? — Yes  ;  the  fabric  of  the  College,  the 
chapel,  and  I  should  sny,  also  St.  John's  church, 
which  wc  are  bound  to  repair. 

570.  And  all  the  houses  of  the  masters,  and  so  on 
connected  with  the  College  ? — C)nly  the  fabric  of  the 
College  itself,  and  the  College  buildings. 

571.  Not  the  boarding  houses  ? — No  ;  not  the 
boarding  houses. 

572.  Does  it  include  the  bouses  of  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  ?— Yes. 

573.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  do  not  think  that  the 
idpairs  are  particularly  heavy,  looking  at  the  list  for 
the  last  20  years.  I  see  that  in  1641  they  were 
J,2I6/.,  they  have  also  been  1.600/..  1,800?.,  and 
2,0A2l.'>—(Mr.  Balchetdor.)  Those  20  years  have 
been  20  years  of  regular  alterations  and  repairs. 

574.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  any  of  Ihfae  parties 
contract  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair?  —  {Mr. 
JhtpuU.)  No  ;  the  bills  come  in  annually,  and  are 
audited  under  the  several  heads,  all  the  items  being 
examined. 

575.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  any 
portion  of  this  work  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
annual  contract  ? — No  ;  it  fluctuates  so  much, 

576.  {Mr.  Vattghaa.)  Docs  it  include  the  painting 
of  the  insidi's  of  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

577.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Now  we  will  take  the 
necessary  expenses.  "  The  chapel  windows."  In 
what  manner  can  the  chapel  windows  be  considered 
necessary  eipensea  ? — The  sum  charged  there  is  for 
the  resloration  of  the  stonework  when  the  glass  was 
put  in.  You  will  ace  "  Chapel  windows,  ante 
"  chapel,  &c,,  352/." 


578.  {Lord  Lyttdton.)  The  painted  glass  is,  of 
course,  additional ;  is  that  for  the  ironwork  as  well  ? 
—Yes. 

579.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  The  cost  of  lliat  is  about 
80/.,  is  it  not? — I  think  you  will  find  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  that  if  you  turn  to  i>ag6  20.  This  h 
the  item,  "Filmer  and  Mason,  iron  rails  in  ante 
"  chapel,  120/." 

{Mr.  Wilder.)  When  the  windows  were  filled  withl 
pointed  glass,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  Ih* 
stonework  before  the  glass  could  be  put  in.  i 

{Mr.  Dupuit.)  Yes  J  the  muUiona  were  mucB 
decayed. 

580.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  "Subscriptions  to  cha- 
"  rities."  What  charities  arc  those  ? —  Those  aifl 
charities  whicli  in  some  way  or  other  are  connected 
with  the  College  property. 

581.  I  sec  here  payment  to  almswomen  11/.  15*.  Sol 
I  thought  the  item  for  almswomen  appeared  uudcr  a 
former  head  ? 

(Mr.  Balchetdor.)  That  is  for  medical  nttendance, 
I  think.  , 

(Mr.  Dupuit.)  No ;  the  medical  atlendanco  is 
10/.  I0». 

582.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  In  page  3  it  is  put  down 
at  11/.  15j.  6(/.  1  ihink  it  appeared  in  another  place 
as  10/,  lOs.  ? — {Mr.  BatrAcldor.)  It  is  for  denning 
nnd  coals.  Once  a  j-ear  they  have  it,  6d.  ior  wa.ihiug 
certain  purls  of  ihe  College. 

583.  And  Ihey  have  an  allowance  of  coals  11/.  lis, 
a  year  ? — Yes. 

584.  So  that  Ibis  tU.  IS*.  6d.  it  made  up  by  the 
addition  of  the  4s.  6d.  lo  10/.  IOj.  and  I/.  If.,  and  it 
is  charged  in  one  item  ? — Yes. 

585.  t  see  here  that  there  is  a  charge  for  somo 
wine,  port,  sherry,  and  cltmt.  I  suppose  that  is  tor 
the  election  ? 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  Yes  lire  should  be  mo.st  happy  to 
give  your  Lordships  u><lKittle  of  it  when  you  coino 
down  and  see  us  again. 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  IB  is  the  wlno  used  for  pubUo 
occasions. 

586.  {Lord  Dcfon.)  There  is  an  Item,  "Bransomc 
'*  for  leaching  chorialers,  20/."  Who  is  Braiisoirie  ? — 
lie  is  a  person  residing  at  Windsor,  and  is  connected 
with  the  choir  of  Eton.  We  are  hound  to  cducnlo 
the  choristei's,  and  part  of  that  duty  devolvea  on  him. 

587.  In  he  the  deputy  magister  chortstariim  ? — 
No  i  he  is  the  schoolmaster  of  the  school. 

588.  Are  you  bound  to  teach  the  choristers  ?— • 
Yes  !  by  statute, 

589.  And  the  statutes  are  carried  out  in  that 
respect  ? — Yes  ;  be  teaches  them. 

{Mr.  Bafrfirldor.)  The  choristers  also  sing  in  St. 
George's  chapel,  Windsor,  consequently  the  cost  of 
tlieir  teaching  falls  partly  upon  Eton  College,  and 
partly  on  the  authorities  of  St.  George's.  Bransouie 
is  the  master  of  the  school, 

590.  Does  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  teaching 
the  choristers  fall  upon  the  Windsor  chapter  ? — Yes. 

591.  BransomQ  is  paid  by  both  parlies  ? — Yes  ;  and 
this  sum  chnrged  hero  is  our  proportion. 

592.  What  is  the  charge  here,  "Charily  children 
"  attending  the  chapel,  5/.  5»."  for  }—{Mr.  Tf'ildiT.) 
That  requires  a  little  explanation.  The  regular 
choristers  attend  lioth  at  St,  George's  chapel  and 
Kiou  College  chapel  ;  but  St.  George's  chapel  seems 
to  have  a  greater  claim  upon  their  services  than  wo 
have,  consequently,  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  there 
is  full  service  at  St.  George's  cbajwl,  the  whole  of  the 
choir  attend  and  sing  there,  and  we  are  left  without 
any  music  at  all.  The  result  haa  Ijeeu,  that  we  have 
taken  a  dozen  of  the  charity  children,  and  we  leach 
them  to  sing  a  simple  psalm. 

593.  For  which  they  are  paid  this  sum  ? — Yea,  aa 
a  gratuity  at  tho  end  of  the  year. 

594.  Do  you  consider  this  is  a  fair  provision  for 
the  decent  performance  of  Divine  service  ? — Yes, 

595.  (Lord  Lt/tlelion.)  Do  they  chant?  —  No  j 
they  sing  a  simple  psalm. 
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r-TOd.  596.  How  long  Itftve  you  nnd  St.  George's  chapel 

—  hiiJ  ri  joint  choir  ? — For  »  gre&t  number  of  jeurs. 
/!<■*•  {Mr.  BaleheldoT.')  I  tbiuk  it  ia  for  at  least  tliree 

C-O.^a^-Kl    (i.,i,u,.ie8. 

,■  J  nlmi'  ("'■■  ■Owpxw-)  I  apprehend  it  is  ever  since  the 
/;.''f.  J.  wAlm%  leiminntion  of  the  civil  war.     The  civil  war  broke  up 

/'.  jlWltMMVialtiio^!  all  the  cathedral  cboral  ce lab lisL moots  and  at 
Sff-         yhe  lime  of  Ihe  RestorBlion,  thcrn  was  great  diflicully 

V"  fpttin^  jiersons  poeseseed  of  the  requisite  loii^icnl 

;  Julf  iBfla.     j^jjj      wiihont  slatiog  it  positirely  as  a  fad,  I  hare 

^ways  believed,  in  my  own  mind,  that  ihe  nnion  of 
he  ehuir  of  St.  Georgo'ij  Cliapc-1,  Windsor,  aud  Eton 
Colle<!e,  dnti's  from  tlio  Restoration. 

597.  {Lord  Devon.)  But  is  not  this  a  state  of 
tliiiiffu  iiudrr  whidi  you  are,  during  a  certain  time  io 
wLicb  you  nro  engnged  in  tbo  pertbrmance  of  Divine 
lyon-liip,  deprived  of  the  preaence  of  your  own 
choi"i*tw's  ? — Yea. 

498.  Tliat  is  hnnlly  conBistenl,  is  it,  either  wiih 
the  Bpirit  or  ihe  lellcr  of  the  statutes? — Certainly 
not. 

599.  (7V-Vr.  fl'ilder.)  Do  you  not  think  it  very 
uiidesirnhio  thiit  there  should  bo  a  choir  divided 
between  twojil.'ires  of  worship  ? — Very  nndcsiml'le. 

600.  And  that  it  would  be  much  belter  if  you  Imd 
a  Bepnrule  choir  attacbed  to  yoursehe*  ? — Certainly. 

COl,  And  ihiit  such  ft  stute  of  things  would  bo 
more  in  accordoate  with  the  Blatule^  and  with  Iha 
intention  of  the  founder  ? — Quite  so. 

602.  At  prca«Bt,  the  couseqnence  of  the  double 
armugemput  i^  that  you  have  to  pny  5/.  St.  aunuolly 
to  lliij  charity  children  ? — With  reference  to  the  ex- 
yionm  of  the  choir,  I  may  sny,  that  thai  expense  has 
been  iucrea.ied,  and  it  «'as  thought  better  on  both 
■ides  to  divide  the  cspcnMs. 

fi03.  Do  you  find  any  ioconvenienco  with  respect 
to  oilier  services  from  the  duties  of  tho  choir  being 
thus  divided  ?  —  We  ea  arrange  it  aa  to  hold  the 
serrices  at  dilferent  times  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
bad  lliiog  for  the  eboriBt«ra  themselvee,  who  are 
obliged  to  go  immediately  ftotn  one  pliiee  to  tbo  other 
to  go  through  the  same  aervico. 

604.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  u  syHteni  naturally 
leads  to  the  choristers  hurrying  through  the  service  ? 
— I  do  not  thiuk  it  doea  now,  because  the  services  are 
BO  arranged,  that  there  is  ahuodance  of  time  to  go 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  so  far  from  their  being 
hunied  over  I  think  they  are  both  perft»nned  wiih 
great  decency  nnd  propriety. 

605.  (3/r.  T/iompion.)  Do  you  have  d  choral 
•ervice  every  day  ? — No  ;  on  Sundays  only  and  on 
Saints'  days,  and  the  eves  of  Baints'  days,  in  the 
even  big.  They  require  the  choir  every  Sunday 
morning  at  St.  Geo^ge'^  and  innsmuch  as  it  tokes 
place  at  the  same  hour  as  our  service,  no  arrangement 
can  be  made ;  but  for  the  afternoon  we  have  made  an 
arrangemi'nt.  At  our  citopel  we  have  service  at 
3  o'clock,  and  at  St.  George's  it  ia  at  bRll'-post  4. 

606.  You  do  not  think  it  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  educntion  of  tlie  boys,  if  yoa  could  have  a 
choral  service  every  day  ? — No  ;  I  think  they  would 
^ppi'coial.e  the  service  much  more  if  it  were  chornl. 

607.  Is  the  education  of  the  chorister  boys  good  ? 
— They  are  very  well  educated.  It  devolves  on  the 
masiev  in  Windsor  to  see  that  they  are  welt  taught, 

(Mr.  lialciieldor.)  They  ore  very  well  cared  tor. 

(Mr.  Dupiiit.)  They  are  fed  by  the  College  alill. 
^ey  have  an  allowance  of  mcAt  every  day  in  the 
Veek,  with  bread  and  beer. 

603.  (Lord  Vfvon.)  Do  you  know  how  much 
money  the  choristers  get  on  "leaving  ? — When  they 
leave  they  are  apprenticed.  They  have  a  leaving  fee 
of  1.5/.  each, 

609.  Tliat  explaiue  the  item,  "  Chorister  on 
"  leaving  the  choir,  15(."  That  ia  an  apprenticeship 
fee  ?— Yea. 

610.  {Mr.  TfuMnpton.)  Do  yon  think  it  desiniMo 
that  the  statuleit.  with  respect  to  the  choristers,  ahculd 
he  carried  out  as  nearly  m  possible  ? — {Mr.  IVitdtr.) 
1  think  AS  nearly  as  possil'to. 

611.  It  is  provided  that  they  should  sleep  in  the 


eame  npnrtmcuts  a«  the  other  boys.  Could  that  b» 
carried  out  ? — No,  They  are  of  courte,  a  class  of 
boys  quite  difTerent  to  tlie  rest,  and  they  do  at  pre- 
sent derive  the  advantage  of  a  higher  education  than 
boys  of  their  class  otherwise  would  do, 

612.  Are  they  sot  to  be  taught  with  the  Oppidaa» 
and  collegers  ? — 1  think  that  the  statutes  biirdly  go 
BO  far  88  that.  They  ore  to  have  an  inferior  edutrntJoD  : 
but  if  any  boy  of  promise  is  discovered  umongit  tticni, 
he  may  compete  for  the  College  distinct  ion  &.  I  daaol 
think  generally  that  the  education  «f  that  claaa  of 
boys  was  ever  intended  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  tho 
oollcgers  or  oppidans. 

613.  And  you  do  not  think  it  desirable  tbnt  tC 
should  be  ? — No  ;  I  do  not, 

614.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  What  kind  of  education 
do  you  think  they  ought  to  receive, — a  clnsMcal  edu- 
cation 't — I  think  they  »houtd  he  taught  Lntin,  and  th* 
sort  of  education  suited  to  that  class  of  youiha.  Of 
course  the  higher  the  education  which  they  receive, 
the  higher  would  be  the  class  of  boyi  competing  for 
the  position  of  chorister. 

61.5.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Y'ou  do  not  think  thai 
gentlemen's  sons  would  compete  for  the  posiiiou  ?^ 
I  think  it  possible  they  might  do  so. 

616.  Clergymen's  sons  ? — Yes  ;  if  they  received  a 
high  clossicnl  education  free  of  expense. 

617.  {Lord  Li/tlelton.)  Is  lliero  anything  in  the 
Statutes  which  gives  them  apreference  for  election  to 
college,  nnd  if  so,  are  you  aware  of  that  prefereiieo 
ever  having  been  exercised  ? — Not  for  a  great  many 
years,  certainly. 

618.  Have  you  over  known  chorister  boys  to  ha 
in  a  position  to  stand  for  college  ? — Never,  They 
are  boj's  of  the  common  class,  and  are  taught  reading; 
writing,  and  music. 

619.  Calerit  paribus,  I  suppose  they  would  have 
a  preference  ? — {Mr.  Dupuit.)  If  any  boy  shuwed 
extraordinary  merits,  bo  would  have  a  prefer- 
ence. 

620.  But,  caterit  pen  ibut,  would  they  have  a  pre- 
ference over  others  for  election  to  college  ? — {Mr. 
ffilder.)  The  aiTangement  which  is  made  at  present 
is  that  the  conducts  or  ctttphiins  are  bnnnd  to  teach 
the  chorister  boys  I^atin,  8ic.,  if  require!. 

621.  (.Vr.  Thompson.)  That  is  the  mrangemenl, 
I  presume,  when  they  are  appointed  ?^ — \Tli»  Pro* 
vatt.)  That  condition  is  made,  and  not  only  that,  but 
if  any  chorister  at  present  shows  himself  n  very  apt 
schobir,  ii  would  devolve  upon  the  moster  to  bring 
him  before  the  College  authorities,  with  a  view  to  his 
being  admitted  to  the  College. 

622.  Hoa  that  ever  happened  ? — It  hos  nevpr  oc- 
curred, BO  far  as  I  nm  aware. 

{Mr.  If'ildrr.)  In  point  of  fact,  the  ednoation  ot 
these  boys  is  completely  taken  out  of  our  hands  by  the 
Windsor  chapter. 

623.  I  presume  at  present  it  isapurely  commereini 
education  which  they  get  ? — Yes  ;  with  the  addition  of 
music. 

624-  (/.orrf  LijtteUon.)  Is  not  Mr.  Baraby  one  of 
the  singers  ? — Yes. 

625.  {Sir  S.  Northeoie.)  There  is  an  item  here, 
"  Mr.  Bariiby  teoching  the  scholars."  What  is  that  ? 
— It  was  considered  desirable  t)ial>  all  the  scholars 
should  learn  music,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  order 
to  take  part  in  the  service  at  tbo  chapel,  to  sing 
psalms,  and  so  forth,  and  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  services  of  the  siiigiug  men  have  been  obtained, 
in  order  to  tench  any  of  the  scholars  who  manifest  a 
taste  for  music,  and  are  able  to  sing. 

{The  Procost.)  They  chant  the  gmce,  and  sing 
a  Latin  hymn  on  Sunday  morning. 

626.  (Sir  S.   Naflheote.)    I    see    an    item    hern, 
"  Cambridge  examination    papers,   5/.  16»,"     Whiil  i 
haveyon  to  do  with  the  Cambridge  examination  papers? 

{ Mr.  Vapuif.)  Theexamioationpnpcreare  printed 
at  Cambridge. 

{Mr.  Wilder.)  Wfl  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  them.  These  Cambridge  examination  papers 
are  prepared  by  the  pozcrs,  and  printed  at  Cambridge. 
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at  the  UuiverBity  printing  press,  nnd  they  send  iu 
tlie  bill  (0  the  bursur  At  EtUD,  nud  lici  pHja  it. 

627.  {Mr.  T/iompji07i.)  And  ns  usual,  it  Beems 
rather  a  bigh  chnrge  ? — (Mr.  Dupuis.)  Yes,  ITie 
printing  is  very  expensive. 

628.  (Air  S.  Norlkcoif.)  Whnt  la  the  extent  of 
the  tuition  which  Mr.  Bnmby  gives  to  the  hays  'i — 
(Mr.  Holder.)  He  teachoa  them  the  mugicul  ecnlea 
and  80  on. 

629.  (Lord  Lfjlteilon.')  What  proportion  of  the 
Bchool  learn  ? — (Mr.  H'ilder.)  I  should  Buy  ahont  25 
or  30.  Any  hoy  who  appears  to  have  tiny  ear  for 
music  ia  taken,  bnt  whci-e  there  i.i  an  apparent  defi- 
ciency tliat  is  not  the  case. 

630.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  suppose  it  was  in  the 
vontempLation  of  the  Founder  thai  all  boja  on  the 
fonndation  should  be  skilled  in  music  i—-{Mr.  Dw 
putt.)  Tiie  words  in  the  etahite  are  "piano  cantu 
"  Bt  donato  corapetenterinstruclL" 

631.  {Lord  I,i/(telfon.)  I  see  there  is  an  item 
here,  "Grant  to  Ihe  Misses  Gray,  by  vote  of  Col- 
lege." Are  they  the  dauglitcrs  of  the  old  clerk  ? — 
Tea.     They  wurc  left  in  very  abject  circumstances, 

'  "  632.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  the  sum  charged  for 
Ae  camera    scholarinm   about  the   average  annmil 

(ehErge;  it  ia  very  large,  considering  ivhut  all  the 
«thcrs  arc  ? — Yos, 

633.  (Lord  LyUrUnn.')  The  bill  for  sundries, 
Mr.  Griffin's  bill,  is  1 73/.  1 5i.  Id.  ?— Yes. 

634.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Who  is  Mr.  Griffm  ?— 
The  liuen-druper  in  Windsor. 

{Mr.  BaH-hcldor.)  ITe  sapplies  the  tuble-cloths, 
and  sheets,  and  thingB  of  that  kind. 

{Mr.  Di/puh.)  A  great  part  of  that  is  supplied  at 
the  oxpenae  of  the  College. 

635.  {Mr.  Vaughnn.)  Surely  the  bill  for  seeds, 
shrubs,  fee,  ought  not  to  go  into  the  camera  gcho- 
lariam  ? — The  items  are  not  well  airanged.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner ia  the  nursei'ynian  at  Slough, 

(3fr.  ff'ilder.)  There  ought  to  be  a  line  drawn 
under  the  Ui-st  item. 

636.  {Lord  Cfarendon.)  1  wish  to  call  yoiir  atten- 
tion to  Ihe  first  item  :  "  To  the  assistant  muster  for 
"  additional   pajmenta  made   by  bim   for  servants' 

*  wages,  butler,  milk,  expenees  in  sickness,  grocers', 
"  and  other  bills,"  the  additional  pnymenia  mode  for 
these  things  amounting  to  276/.  IS/.  4^.  for  the  year ; 
fa  that  merely  for  the  scholars? — Merely  for  the 
scholars, 

637.  Then  I  perceivB  that  270/.  a  year  is  paid  for 
washing  ? — I  should  think  the  scholars  cost  1,000/.  a 
year,  independent  of  I  heir  diet. 

-   838.  Independent  of  tlicir  diet  ? — Yes, 

(Mr.  Thompson.')  Is  not  Ihe  five  guineas  ayear  each 
which  the  scholarii  pay  to  the  asi^islaut  master  to 
include  the  washing  ? 

639.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  But  the  washing  of  the 
scholtrs*  clothes  is  paid  for  separately  ?  —  (Mr. 
wilder.)  It  is  270/.  in  this  item,  hut  it  will  not  be  ao 
in  future. 

640.  It  has  heen  commuted  to  teit,  hoa  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

641.  This  270/.  is  simply  for  washing  the  linen 
provided  by  the  College  ? — Butter  and  milk,  expenses 
in  sickness,  groeers'  and  other  bills,  that  is  all  beyond 
the  sum  paid  for  by  the  five  guineas. 

642.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Before  it  did  not  include 
the  breakfasts,  but  now  it  includes  liotb  breakfast  and 
lea,  does  ii  not  ? — Yes, 

6-13.  The  charge  to  the  College  for  the  schohirs' 
washing  would  l>e  lower  now  ? — Yes  ;  that  we  found 
lo  be  a  difficulty  ;  the  boys  do  not  like  to  be  restricted 
in  Iheir  wushiug  ;  it  was  found  to  be  within  a  few 
pounds  of  the  same  amount  as  if  the  boys  had  them- 
selves purchased  the  things  from  the  shops  ;  it  was 
therefore  tlioiigiit  lielter  that  the  College  should  pur- 
chase the  provisions  for  breakfast  and  tea  and  to 
bring  it  under  (he  head  of  expenditure,  in  lieu  of 
making  them  a  cerlain  weekly  allowance  for  washing. 

644,  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Whnt  is  tlie  meaning  of 
the  remanentia  here,  84/.  2».  6d.  ? — (.Vr,  BauAeldor.) 
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It  ia  the  remaina  of  Ihe  flour,  coals,  and  bread.  It  is 
the  (lour  wliich  the  baker  has  not  used,  the  reals 
which  the  brewer  has  not  used,  but  which  bnve  heen 
paid  for. 

64o.  (Lord  LylttUon.)  What  is  done  with  them  ? 
— They  go  on  to  the  next  year's  account. 

646.  It  is  stock  in  hand  P — Yes. 

647.  Does  it  appear  on  holh  aides  of  the  account  ? 
—Yea, 

648.  It  ifl  the  remainder  of  (ho  things  wbich  bavej  *;'"'>''^'"'' 
beea  purchased  within  the  year,  but  not  coasnmcd?^4  "  ' 
Yea.                                                                            \ 

649.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Witli  respect  lo  (he  in- 
come tax,  that  is  not  for  the  whole  of  ihe  propertv,  \% 
it  ? — That  is  the  income  tax  on  the  reserved  rents  ; 
it  is  allowed  by  the  income-tax  officer.  The  Colleg* 
gets  it  back  on  account  of  its  hoiog  an  eleemosyiiHrV 
fbuudatioD.  4 

6oO.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Does  the  whole  of  tlift 
iucome  tax  come  back  ? 

{Mr.  DupuU.)  The  returns  are  seut  into  SanWMt' 
house,  and  theu  a  claim  is  made  and  the  deduetioa  is 
allowed, 

(jVr.  BalLheldor.)  All  the  items  are  i0t  allowed  ; 
Hume  of  them  nre. 

651.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  What  is  dose  with  re- 
spect lo  the  income  tax  on  the  fines  ? — {Mr.  Diipuis.) 
ThiLt  is  paid  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

6j2.  {Lord  Devoa.)  Do  thcfc  various  home  rents 
arise  from  the  houses  and  other  buildings  in  ai^d  jiear 
Eton  belonging  to  the  College,  and  which  lUX'  let  out? 
—{Mr.  Bateheldor.)  Tes. 

653.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  "The  Rer.  J.  Ilawlrey, 
15j.  l\d."  These  small  items  of  income  tax  men- 
tioned hei-e  are  not  on  thu  lioiwv  of  the  mastera  1 

{Mr.  Dupvit.)  No.         i 

{  The  Procoit.)  You  wilt  get  the  income  lax  on  the 
houBes  lower  down. 

6o4,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  page  3  yon  say,  "  The 
"  expenses  of  the  year  I860  will  not  fairly  represent 
"  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  College  during  Ilia 
"  last  20  years  owing  to  tlie  works  alluded  lo  which 
"  have  heen  executed  in  succession  during  this 
"  period."  Should  you  eay  that  the  ordinary  expon- 
diliiro  of  iho  Collie  would  bo  less  iu  itit  normal 
slate  ? — It  would. 

655.  You  also  sny  that  "Many  of  tlio  improve- 
"  ments  arc  attended  with  an  annual  expense  to  the 
"  College,"  such  as  the  eho(>el,  the  cemetery,  and  so 
on,  I  suppose.  In  what  way  would  you  say  they  nre 
attended  wilL  an  annual  expense  to  the  College  V 

{Mr.  Balcheldor.)  The  repairs  nre  nn  annnal 
expense. 

(Mr.  Ditpuh.)  The  wear  and  tear,  nnd  all  Ihe 
necessary  repairs. 

(Mr.  Biitchrldor.)  All  these  improvements  bring 
additional  expense  annually  to  Ihe  College. 

6o6.  You  say  you  conlemplnle  slill  further  im- 
provements. What,  iu  a  general  way,  are  ihe  im- 
prOTcments  which  you  coiitoniplaie  '! — (Mr.  IhtpHU.) 
It  has  been  recommended  lo  increase  ihe  number  of 
Bchotnrs  if  ever  the  revenues  of  the  College  shontd 
allow  it,  which  is  unlikely,  and  of  course  if  so  there 
would  be  a  furtiier  expense. 

6.57.  Do  you  really  contemplate  any  addition  to 
the  Scholars  ?— I  cannot  sny  that  we  actutUly  contem- 
plate any  addition  to  [hem,  but  it  was  proposed  some 
years  ago  thai  in  case  the  College  could  alTord  it, 
means  should  be  provided  for  supporting  more  scho- 
lars. It  has  been  proposed  to  do  so,  but  no  period 
has  ever  heen  mentioned  al  which  it  should  he  done. 

669.  Do  you  think  il  desirable  lor  the  College  that 
the  number  of  boys  should  bo  increased,  or  that  it 
would  he  desirable  generally  that  there  should  ba 
more  ecliolarships  at  Eiou  ? — It  has  been  talked  of. 

6o9.  (Lord  LytfeltOH.)  Has  it  been  long  talked 
of? — For  four  or  five  years.  I  tbink  it  was  staled  to 
the  Combridge  Commissioners. 

660,  When  you  speak  of  further  improrements, 
which  you  say  are  beieg  carried  out,  do  ynu  refer  te 
the  new  buildings  which  we  taw  the  other  day    ia 
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course  of  conitniction?— (Jtfr.  mtdtr.)  T«,  «Ii»i; 
vu  a  part  of  tho  improvemento. 

661.  Ak,  the  .till  farther  improTemmt-  which 
you  mention  u  contempUted.  eomething  which  bu 
»ot  TOt  been  entered  upon  ?— The  wuwerB  were 
written  nt  the  time  when  thew  »chooU  were  Snt 
.  begun,  and  of  course  the  improvement,  thenin  con- 
T^templtttion  would  inrolva  theflo  m  well  U  ottoers. 
\  662.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  new  buildings  ? 
Whaps  that  might  be  put  in  along  with  the  rest  oT 
fe.e  information  that  is  to  be  fijnifahed  to  ns.  It  la 
iiot  mentioned  in  the  answers  that  have  been  ftt- 
uishcd  to  us  by  the  College.  Do  yon  kn«w  whrt 
would  be  the  proportion  that  i"  »»,»  fmrnahwl 
by  the  CoUego  ?~iMr.  Ihipm>.)  We  can  hardly 
tell  until  the  buildings  are  finished. 

663.  la  not  the  contract  entered  '^^'>J~-iMr. 
Wiider.)  It   will  be   from    16,000/.   to   20,000/.   al- 

6C4.  Do  not  von  know  bow  much  of  that  the 
College  ia  to  conh-ibute  ?— The  oontr«A  amounts  to 
upwards  of  16,000/.  for  the  schools  and  the  new 
bouse  that  will  be  necessary.  ,    .    ,  i. 

665.  Do  not  yon  know  how  much  ofthal  has 
been  contributed  by  subscription  ? — {The Prorott.)  I 
tliink  between  7,000/.  and  8,000/. 

666.  Alwotone  half?— Ye^about  that. 

667.  And  at  jiresent  the  College  purposes  *• 
defray  the  rfraoinder  of  the  coat  ?— The  College  la 
responsible  for  the  remainder. 

668.  (  Sir  S.  Xortkeote.)  1  think  these  returns  we» 
mnde.In  fact  they  are  dated  Ihe  Istof  Febniary  18W, 
and  you  then  Btnted  that  you  contemplated  still 
further  improyements.  Have  you  commenced  any 
improvements  since  Febmary  ?— (^r,  Dupma.)  ^ot 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

669.  Have  not  these  now  buildings  been  com- 
menced since  that  lime  ?— They  were  commenced 
before  that. 

670.  Then  when  you  say  you  contemplaled  still 
furlhiir  Improvements,  are  there  any  particular  inv- 

firovoinenls  that  you  had  in  your  miud,  aud  have  now 
u  your  mind,  tliiit  you  really  do  contemplate?— 
(Mr.  llutckrldor.)  Tlie  improvemuiits  which  were  Una 
C<»iit*-mbUt»'d  were  improvcmoiita  for  which  the  plans 
were  ihi-n  made  uut,  but  tho  works  were  not  then 
hex  u  II. 

B71.  Among  other  tbiufts  tho  houses  which  wcr« 
refitrrud  to  ?— t  should  say  so, 

672.  I  obsorye,  under  answer  B,  yon  aay,  that  hy 
the  better  management  of  the  College  twiit  the  Col* 
lege  property  has  been  improved.  It  has  to  some 
extent  been  improved.  But  has  not  that  been  by 
nusing  the  rents?  Have  not  the  rents  of  the  CollegiB 
property  been  raised  ia  several  oases  ? — Yes.  Some 
of  the  reserved  rents  ef  the  CoUego  have  been  raised, 
but  that  will  not  he  a  great  item  in  the  increaae  of 
rental.  The  College  property  has  within  the  last  20 
years  been  increased  in  value  from  6,000/.  to  10,0001. 
But  what  we  mentioned  yesterday  as  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  the  improvemont  was  the  exchange  of 
property  at  Haverstock  Hill  forCrovin  property  in 
Eton. 

673.  With  rcRard  to  the  rental  of  the  houses,  I 
should  like  to  ask  aquestion  as  to  the  principle  which 
you  adopt  in  lotting  tho  bouscB.     What  is  the  ~-- 


vrwMiB  wiiu  wiui  M>  ■Bccoeuio  me  nonsei. 

674.  Do  you  give  the  preference  to  persons  wh« 
arfl  to  Ihi  engag«'d  in  the  working  of  the  school,  the 
asslHtartt  innHters  and  others  ;  or  da  yon  let  the  houses 
lothn  lilglKwt  liidder?— We  never  lot  the  houses  to 
|)i>niuiiH  uucuiiiiiwtvd  with  the  place,  either  as  wasten 
or  dnuiCM, 

{Mr.  It'itdrf.)  'llwj  Imve  nover  been  put  up  to 
eomjii'tllliiii, 

(17/1.  Tlmnt  am  unnie  houses  let  to  tirivate  persons 
who  wlxh  1(1  roiiin  and  live  near  their  children,  ar* 
tlHWH  not  f— Not  balonglui;  to  tho  Cwllego. 


676.  Waa  Bot  there  oae  kC  fat  I«dy  T«aiigf^^ 
Tlut  waa  ander-leL 

677.  {Lent  LyOeUam.)    Every  boose  vithin    the 
precincts  of  the  College  ia  now  oceopied  \j   narta. 
person  connected  with  it  ?— Yea  ;  either  by  daatea  or 
masters. 

678.  (&r  S.  KortUUe.)  With  referenee  to  tha 
answer  yon  gave  me  ahovt  under-letting,  do  you 
allow  ander-letting,  or  do  yoB  restrain  those  to  when, 
yon  let  houses  from  nnderJetting  witbont  the  consent 
of  the  C<^lege  ?— We  nerer  pemtit  them  to  nnder-. 
let  witbont  the  consent  of  the  College. 

{Mr.  ffUdtr.)  In  this  eaae  llr.  Williams  reuncd 
his  house.  He  also  rented  another  hoose.  I  tnlnk 
Lady  Young  occupied  a  portiaa  of  one  of  hiahoBaes, 
he  having  taken  a  honae  in  Upton  Park. 

679.  1  did  not  wish  particnlarly  to  call  attontioa 
to  the  caw  of  Lady  Yann^  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  yon  eoosider  that  the  hooaes  onght  to  be  lei 
mily  to  persona  connected  with  the  wotting  of  the 
school,  and  that  these  persona  sbonU,  as  a  rah^  faa 
pnibiluted  iiem  nndv4etting  then  to  anyone  ebe  { 
I  think  that  ia  the  caae. 

680i  With  regard  to  these  persons  who  ar«  eesi-  , 
■ected  with  the  working  of  the  schoc^  and  wka  f 
leqaae  th»  acenaaodation,  how  do  yon  choose 
tbm  ?  ^pposi^  there  are  serenl  amtlieations,  to. 
wUdi  of  these  pCTsoBS  would  the  bonse  be  let?  Do 
jon  give  the  prefisvnee  to  maatcn  over  dsnea,  or  to 
clMiiral  iiissrns  over  imrfhonatical  mastva  ? — "R* 
rule  has  been  that  the  claancal  maslcn  ahtmld  htfp 
the  profrrenee.  •■■» 

681.  With  regard  to  dasKs,  an  there  net  « 
certain  nomber  ot  honsea  plotted  to  dames  who  take 
no  part  in  the  working  of  the  sdool  ? 

(TAs  iVoMSf.)  I  do  not  think  that  aU  their  honsea 
belong  to  the  CoUege. 

682.  {Sir  S.  Aordcatr.)  Hare  yon  my  control 
over  the  dames'  houses  7 

(7^  AacoA)  KoM  whatever.  Some  of  the 
masters'  houses  also  do  not  behmg  to  the  CoUege.  I 
think  three  or  fimr  tf  them,— Jlr.  William  Cartw's 
house.  Mr.  YoogeX  Mr.  Balsttm'a,  and  Mr.  WoUey's. 
Those  four  houses  do  not  farioBB  to  dte  CoUege. 

{Mn  nyder.)  And  Mr.  Vai^^'s,  and  Mr.  Jobs 

683.  Ia  thcteanyddng  to  prevent  themfrcm  b^ig 
taken  by  an  cntim  atranger  for  hia  own  pnrpoaea  ?— .. 

684.  Are  there  a  CMtain  number  of  dames  hooaea 
which  beloi^  to  the  CoUege  7 — ^Yea, 

(iVr.  DmpMis.)  Tta,  the  greater  part 

685.  Can  yon  say  how  many  ? — Madame  de  Boaeo, 
Mrs.  Steven*,  Mrs.  Uon&rd,  Miss  Middleton,  Mrs. 
Voysey,  Evan^  Tidal.  Mia.  Dmry. 

686.  {Lord  LgOdbm.)  Do  aU  those  belong  to  tha 
CoUege  ?— Ye^  and  Miss  Edgar's. 

687.  {Sir  S.  A'orthetite.)  Suppose  that  one  jrf 
these  dames'  houses  were  to  faeeome  vacant ;  should 
you  cwisider  that  a  person  coning  as  a  dame,  ought 
to  have  a  prior  claim  to  it,  or  a  mathematical  master, 
supposing  a  mathematical  master  wanted  a  honse  ?-— 
{JUr.  IfUder.)  The  next  we  had  ta  give,  wo  should 
give  to  a  mathematical  master  if  he  wanted  a  house. 

688.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  the  house 
of  a  classical  master  belonging  to  tho  C(dlege  hecwno 
vacant,  you  would  consider  it  the  rule  that  another 
clasncal  master  should  have  that  honse  ? — ^Tes. 

689.  You  would  never  give  it  to  a  mathematical 
master  ?--No.  Mr.  Marriott  asked  to  be  dlowed  to 
stay  in  a  master's  house  aa  a  damc^  and  permission 
was  given  to  him  ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  vacaOng 
the  house,  it  would  beewne  a  waster's  houflO  amn. 

690.  You  would  never  think  of  tunung  a  hwse 
that  had  onoe  beeu  a  master's  boose  into  a  daawsa 
house  ?-n-No. 

691.  Would  you  act  conversely,  and  tnm  a  houee 
that  liad  once  been  a  dame's  house  into  a  masters? 
-nNo,  I  would  not( 

{Mr,  DMpttit.)  That  has  been  done. 

( Mr.  Wilder.)  Yes,  I  beUeve  it  has  biooo  ifvt. 
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692.  Is  tliore  occa&ivnatly  a  compctiuon  belwcea 
tk  classical  masler  and  a  maLhcmnticnl  master  for  a 
liouao? — {The  Provost.)  I  do  uot  tliiak  tlicre  id  & 
competition. 

69>1.  Supposing  that  a  house  wcro  to  fall  vacant, 
woiilil  it  at  once  be  clear  from  the  clase  to  which  iJiat 
lioii3c  belonged  that  it  ainst  either  be  open  to  a  niathc- 
inatical  master  or  not,  so  that  there  would  be  no  coni' 
jiolilion  between  the  niatliemalical  master  and  tlie 
classical  master  ? — I  should  think  it  would.  I  kiioir 
of  no  competition  having  taken  place. 

(Mr.  Wilder.)  Sly  impression  is,  that  when  Mr.  Hide 
got  his  house,  there  was  n  cotn|iotitioD. 

694.  What  was  that  house  heforo  ? — {The  Pro- 
voit.)  It  was  a  dame's  house. 

69.).  (Air  *'-  Northeote.)  Were  there  any  clasBical 
maslers  applying  for  it  ? 

(iVr.  Dwjjaw.)  Yes  ;   Mr.  Snow  did. 

69(>.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  mathematical  mas- 
ters in  their  evideuce  complain  that  ihc-re  is  no  room 
for  ihem,  and  they  say  it  is  desired  both  by  the  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  assislanta  that  they  should 
[have  some  room  pi-ovided.  Are  you  awai'C  of  any 
complaint  on  the  part  of  themaetora  ? — {Mr.ft'ilrier.) 
,  never  heard  of  any. 

697.  Have  they  aucceeded  to  dames'  houses  ? — 
and  classical  masters  have  succeeded  to  classical 

gulent'  houses. 

698.  Do  you  conlemplale  the  extinction  of  dames' 
houses  ? — Yes  ;  I  thiuk  that  will  be  the  result  of  tho 
syttem  now  in  operation. 

69&.  Suppose  au  application  were  made,  you 
would  ncvei-  think  of  grnnling  a  dame's  house  lo  a 
claseiOul  master  if  a  mathematictil  assistant  master 
was  iti  want  of  one  and  was  willing  to  take  it? — 
(  The  Provost.)  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  per- 
aonally. 

700.  Does  it  rest  with  you  or  with  tho  College 
generally  ? — I  conceive  that  if  a  house  occupied  by 
an  assistant  master  became  vacant  and  an  assistant 
master  applied  for  it  he  would  get  il. 

701.  Are  there  leases  granted  for  those  bouaea  ? 
— {Mr.  Baicheldor.)  Some  have  been  granted,  and 
some  are  upon  renewable  leasee. 

702.  Can  j'ou  mention  one  tliat  is  upon  a  reupw- 
ab!a  lease  ? — Yes,  Mrs.  Do  ItoEeii'n. 

703.  m»at  are  the  terms  of  her  lease  ? — 21  years. 
She  has  a  lease  for  that  period,  and  if  ahe  were  to 
retire,  she  would  probably  make  her  own  bargain  with 
her  successor. 

-  704.  Ha«  she  the  right  of  renewal  ? — She  has  no 
right  whatever. 

703.  And  does  she  pay  tho  full  rent,  or  does  she 
pay  a  fine  ? — When  the  lease  was  last  renewed  she 
paid  a  fine. 

(Mr.  Dupuis.)  Yea  ;  that  is  oas  of  the  old 
renewals. 

706.  Do  the  College  contemplate  continuing  that 
ayetem  ;  I  me-an  the  ayatem  of  letting  out  daraca' 
houses  upon  leases  with  fines? — {Mr.  Batcheldor.) 
1  cannot  say.  A  considerablo  number  have  been 
allowed  to  run  out  already,  and  lu^t  year  wo  refused 
the  renewal  of  one.  The  probability  is  that  they 
will  all  run  out. 

707-  Has  any  decision  been  arrived  at  upon  tho 
subject  ? — No. 

703.  With  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  houses,  ore 
the  teuanifl  tenants  from  year  to  year  7  Do  tho 
mastcra  hold  at  a  rack  rent  ? — On  21  years'  leases  ? 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  The  new  houses  are  held  at  rack 
rent. 

709.  Do  any  of  iho  dames  hold  from  year  to  yearP 
{Mr.  Bntcheltlor.)    Mrs.  Drury   does.     I  ahonld 

think  that  would  bo  the  only  case. 

f  .Vr.  Wilder.)  No,  Sir.  Stetena  is  another. 

710.  Have  the  mnsters  or  the  dames  been  allowed 
to  build  or  aild  to  the  houses  at  tlieir  own  ezpensc  ? 
— (Mr.  BalcheldoT.)  Yea. 

711.  Has  thai  been  the  case  with  llie  dames?— 
Tes. 

712.  And  you  say  the  niaaters  also  ? — Yes. 

1. 
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713,  Upon  what  terms  has  that  been  done  ?   Have 
they  had  leases  granted  them  for  tho  purpose,  orwhat 
encouragement  have  they  had  lo  induce  Ihera  to  lay   „  ,  '^., 
out  money  of  their   own  ?—{Mr.    Dupmg.)    Yea  ;  ^■^■^f'"-''- 
leases  have  been  gi-anted  for  that  purpose. 

714.  Supposing  it  should  he  thought  desirabi' 
that  dames'  houses  ahoulJ  be  done  away  with,  ami 
that  nil  houses  should  be  put  iu  the  hands  of  persona 
who  are  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  school,  T< 
what  extent  would  you  be  able  lo  carry  out  such  i 
plan,  or  how  far  would  you  be  empowered,  or  pre 
vented  by  present  arrangements  from  doing  so  ' 
{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  Those  who  hold  their  houses  upon 
leases  you  could  not  treat  with  immediately,  at  any 
rate  until  their  leases  had  expired. 

71o.  {Lord  LutteltoiL.)  I  understand  that  the  Co 
lege  have  formed  an  opinion,  upon  grounds  of  exp' 
diency,  against  the  system  of  dames'  houses  ? — (A 
Wilder.)  No. 

716.  They  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  all  houfDe 
should  be  occupied  by  masters  ? — {Mr.  BatoMeldor.) 
The  expcnsesof  tho  school  would  begreatljr  inereii?i:il 
it' there  were  none  but  master's  houses,  'ilie  charges 
in  a  master's  house  are  higher  than  those™  a  dame's 
house.  r 

717.  With  regard  to  thoae  houses  whUm  belong  lo 
other  persons  within  the  precincts  of  the  CoUegPi  it 
is  easily  conceivable  that  there  might  be  a  great 
incoavcnience  iu  other  persons  taking  them;  hut 
would  not  auch  houses  be  worth  mtjeh  more  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school,  than  for  any  dlher  purpose  ? — 
{Mr.  Wilder.")  I  imagine  so. 

718.  The  power  which  the  College  and  school 
authorities  have  over  those  houses,  is  it  the  same 
over  those  houses  which  do  not  belong  lo  them,  as 
over  those  which  do  ? — {Mr.  Batcheldor.)  I  do  not 
quito  understand  your  ijui'Mion. 

719.  Do  the  College  consider  that  for  school  pur- 
poses they  have  as  effectual  a  control  over  ihoEo 
houses  which  do  not  belong  to  them  as  over  those 
which  do  ? — {Mr,  WiliUr.)  Yes  ;  they  have  never 
made  any  opposition  to  the  College  conlroL 

720.  'riiey  have  been  kept  equally  well  In  repair  ? 
— Yes. 

721.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Question  9,  aaya,  "Please 
"  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesia.'ilical  benefices 
'*  in  tho  gili  of,  or  otherwise  attached  Co  the  fouuda- 
'•  tion,  with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying 
"  which  of  them  are  held  by  persous  who  arc  or  havo 
"  been  Fellows  of  the  foundation,  or  connected  with 
"  the  school  as  masters  or  assistant  masters,  or  other- 
"  wise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usagCj  on  practice  regu- 
"  lating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage 
"  belonging  or  attached  to  tho  foundation?" — (The 
Provost.)  A  list  of  ail  those  has  been  given, 

72S.  Uy  whom  are  the  livings  held  where  the 
names  are  not  given  ?  Are  they  held  by  persona 
wholly  unconnected  with  tho  College  ? — {Mr.Dupuii.) 
I  should  say  that  they  arc. 

723.  They  are  livings,  I  believe,  that  have  been 
offered  to  the  Provost,  When  a  living  becomes  vacant 
it  is  ofl'ercd  lo  the  Provost  and  Fellows  in  rotation. 
If  not  accepted  either  by  the  Provost  or  the  Fellows, 
it  lulls  into  the  gift  of  the  Provost.  Is  that  so  'i — 
(.Vr,  Dupuis.)  Yea;  if  it  is  his  turn  to  give  away, 

724.  I  thought  if  neither  tho  Provost  nor  tho 
Follows  would  accept  tho  living,  it  then  fell  to  Iho 
patronage  of  the  Provost  ? — Noj  ho  would  have  tho 
patronage  of  it  in  his  turn,  or  it  would  fall  lo  thij 
Fellow  whose  turn  it  woa  to  present.  Wo  tahe  it  in 
turns. 

725.  To  present? — Yes  ;  and  If  not  accepted  by 
the  Provost  or  any  one  Fellow  for  his  own  jicrsoual 
living,  the  person  whose  turu  it  is  to  proseut  would 
have  the  patronage. 

726.  The  person  whose  turn  it  is  to  present  ? — Yes, 

727.  Would  he  lose  his  turn  if  hedid  not  present  ? 
— No,  his  name  would  remain  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

728.  Or  if  he  did  ? — If  he  did  present,  he  would  go 
to  tho  bottom  of  the  list,  and  the  uext  m.in  would 
come  up  to  the  lop. 
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729.  I  sec  tlicvo  ore  some  toleraUy  good  livings 
hero,  to  wLicli  tliere  is  no  name  of  an  individual 
nttaclicd,  connected  witli  the  College ;  Lavo  those 
liviugs  been  presented  to  persona  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  College  ?— Yes  s  to  pcisonal  frienda. 

730.  TJio  personal  friends  of  the  individual 
Fellow  who  hna  ihc  presentation  ? — Yes  ;    I  should 

\a,j  that  the  Conducts  of  the  College  have  a  right  to 
lie  of  those  livings  when  they  have  served  eight 
cars  ;  they  accept  their  positfon  under  the  condition 
'  at,  after  they  Lave  been  tlicro  eight  years,  and  liavo 
inducted  themselves  to  tbo  satisfaction  of  the 
,  revest  and  the  College,  they  should  have  tho 
iption  of  some  of  those  livings  when  they  fall 
ncaiit. 

731.  What  is  a  Conduct?— A  chaplain. 
32.  A  chaplain  appointed  by  whom? — Appointed 
tho  Provost.     It  comes  fi-om  eonduclititts,  a  Latin 

tfim  signifying  a  hired  man  ;  it  is  the  same  as  chap- 
Xtiiif  in  eonimon  acceptation. 

739;  {J^rd  Devon.)  I  apprehenil  that  tho  claim 
that  the  Apducts  have  to  tho  livings  is  limited  by 
one  or  two\ualifieation3,  is  it  not  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.) 
Yes.  I 

734.  I  a^rehend  that,  first  of  all,  the  living 
which  is  vaSuit  must  be  one  that  neither  tho  Provost 
nor  tho  Fellows  choose  to  have  for  thcmselveaP— 
Yes. 

73o.  SeconiUyMit  must  not  be.  among  tho  12  beat 
benefices  ? — I  do  fiot  know  about  its  being  among  tho 
12  best,  but  then  are  a  certain  number  they  hare 
no  claim  to. 

736.  So  that  tBe  claim  of  the  Conducts  is  only  to 
a  certain  number  of  iiviugs,  those  livings  not  being 
among  the  best  ? — (Mr^f'ilder,)  Several  of  them 
are  livings  of  very  fair  ein|luments. 

737.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  {t  states  in  this  list  thot 
Mr,  Marshall,  who  was  fornl|r!y  a  Conduct  of  Eton 
College,  holds  a  living  worthI39/.  ? — Yes. 

738.  {Lord  Devon.)  Ua^er  what  ordinance  or 
regulation  doea  that  state  tst  things  exist ;  I  mean 
where  the  el^m  of  the  CondlBct  is  limited  in  such  a 
way? 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  I  can  only  say  tix&t  it  is  so. 
{Mr.  IVilder.)  I  apprehend  thu  it  is  more  custom 
than  anything  else. 

739.  Has  there  not  been  any  order  upon  the 
suhject  ? — No, 

740.  {Mr.  Thompson.')  Are  the  livings  at  the  ex- 
clusive disposal  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ? — {Mr. 
mider.)  Yes. 

741.  {Lord  Devon.)  Has  it  ever  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  College,  that  in  the  way  of 
giving  a  superannuation  to  a  master,  the  claim  to  a 
living  might  be  allowed  to  him  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)  I  do 
not  think  that  Itas  ever  been  discussed,  though  I 
dare  say  it  has  passed  through  men's  minds ;  it  has 
certainly  passed  through  my  own. 

742.  As  far  as  I  can  properly  nsk  the  question, 
what  would  he  your  view  of  such  a  change  ;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  an  additional  inducement  for  men 
of  first  class  qualifications  to  undertake  the  office  of 
master  if  they  found  that,  after  having  served  ft 
certain  time,  they  would  have  a  claim  to  a  tolerably 
good  living  ? — I  hardly  think  it  would ;  hut  those 
who  hold  livings  know  that  ihey  are  so  poor  a,  main- 
tenance, that  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  very 
great  inducement. 

743.  Still  there  is  the  certainty  ?— Yes  j  there  is 
the  certainty,  no  dsubt. 

744.  At  present,  unless  a  man  is  either  a  conduct 
or  a  Fellow,  or  the  personal  friend  of  a  Fellow,  his 
chance  of  a  College  living  does  not  arise  ? — No, 

745.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  The  Provost  holds  a 
living,  1  suppose  ? — {TAe  Provost.)  Yes  j  but  not  & 
College  living. 

746.  Are  the  College  livings  open  to  you  ? — Yes, 
I  had  the  choice  of  three  a  short  time  ago. 

747.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  tbero  not  some  clause 
of  this  sort  in  the  statutes,  "  beneGcia  ccclesinstica 


"  sine  curaanimarum"? — The  "sine cora"  bfta1>eeu 
omitted  in  the  re/ormationes. 

748.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  Fellows  were  distinctly 
restrained  from  holding  livings  in  the  statutes,  were 
they  not  ?  They  got  that  set  aside  by  dispensation, 
did  they  not  ? — {T/ie  Provost.)  Yes  j  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

749.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  do  yon  conceive  to 
have  been  the  right  of  the  College  under  the  statntei 
to  accept  the  dispensation  upon  a  point  of  that  sort  ? 
— I  cannot  offer  an  opinion.     The  Visitor  decided  ita 

730.  That  would  certainly  furnish  a  strong  pr^ 
sumption  that  there  was  some  good  reason  for  it  i— 
The  reason  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  for  the  dispensK- 
tion  was,  that  we  might  have  better  means  of  exer- 
cising ho^pitali^. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  And  of  teachmg  the  people  "  their 
duty  to  Cod  and  to  us." 

TSl,  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  clanse  in  the 
statutes  that  in  the  sti'ongcst  language  forbids  anj 
member  of  the  College  from  accepting  any  dispensa- 
tion from  any  person  whatever  in  reference  to  say 
obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  the  statates  ?— I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

752.  Do  you  know  how  that  clanse  waa  got  over,! 
or  what  notice  was  taken  of  it  ? — ^I  take  it,  that  byj 
the  reformatioTiea  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  to  be  thai 
judge,  whether  any  person  has  been  guilty  of  per-' 
jury  or  not.  You  will  find  that  douse  in  p.  625.  It/ 
has  always  been  viewed  in  that  light,  /. 

753.  I  understand  from  that  clause  that  it  is  gl3y 
the  penalty  of  peijury  that  is  to  be  affected  at  IdEst  ; 
that  the  fact  of  the  perjury  is  not  altered.  Tldtt  ifl 
a  clause  which  simply  provides  a  different  poisl^ 
for  the  perjury  from  that  which  was  onpaailj 
imposed  ? 

{Mr,  Thompson^  The  statute  says,  "  JJon  realnm 
"  aut  pcennm  perjurii  incurrant  quoquo  modo,  sed 
"  poena  perjurii  ubicumque  ex  dictis  Statulis  incor- 
"  renda,  si  de  perjurio  alicujus  socii,  BSgistri  infor- 
"  materia  vel  capeilani  agatur,  in  pcsnam  per  diet! 
"  coUegii  priepositum  et  majorem  partem  sociorum 
"  arbitrandam."  That  looks  as  if  the  object  wen 
to  fix  a  different  penalty  to  be  usigned  by  a  different 
person. 

(Lord  LylteKon.)  It  says  further:  "In  pcenom 
**  domini  episcopi  Lincclniensis  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit 
"  infligendam  wbitrio  convertatur  ?  " 

{Mr.  Thompson.)  It  is  the  pcena  perjurii. 

{Lord  Lffttelton.)  "  Si  vero  de  perjurio  agatnr 
"  dicti  pricpositi,  in  pcsnam  domini  episcopi  Lin- 
"  colniensis  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  infiigendam  arbl- 
"  trio  convertatur  ?  " 

{Mr.  2'hompson.)  It  was  so,  I  think,  in  the  old 
university  statutes  at  Cambridge. 

754.  {Lord  Lyllelton.)  Is  it  understood  that  the 
Visitor  acts  upon  that  third  paragraph  o!  tho  Deelara- 
tiones  correctiones  et  re/ormationes  t — (  The  Provost. ) 
No  i  tho  question  of  the  observance  of  the  statutes 
was  argued  before  the  Visitor. 

7u5.  Is  there  any  record  of  tho  ailments  ? — {Mr. 
Dupuis.)  Yes. 

756.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Of  the  four  clauses  in  the 
reformat  ion  es,  is  it  considered  that  the  last  but  one, 
in  giving  an  exemption  from  tho  precise  penalties 
incurred  by  breach  of  statutes  on  special  grounds 
stated,  and  imposing  other  penalties  in  their  places 
positively  releases  the  College  from  the  statutes  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  was  framed  with  reference  to 
that  particular  clause  at  all. 

757.  Of  the  three  clauses  which  remain,  ore  not 
all  addressed  to  separate  points  irrelevant  to  the 
master  in  question  '{-—{Mr.  Dupuis.)  I  hold  a  living, 
buV  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  peijured  man  in  con- 
sequence. 

75tf.  T  only  ask  for  the  pnnciple  npon  which  the 
Collie,  as  a  corporate  body,  justified  its  acceptance 
of  the  dispensation  from  the  provisions  of  the  Founder 
when  the  Founder  has  clearly  stated  that  they  should 
not  accept  any  dispensation  at  all  from  any  person  ? 
— XJuecn  Elizobeth  overruled  that. 
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7u9.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  And  gave  a  dispenBafion 
with  remind  to  tliuC  cku^u  ?— It  dUpeascd  with  tliat 
clttuse  ipso  facto. 

7R0.  {Mr,  yom/hnn.)  'Wliat  do  you  suppose  tho 
jiogition  of  the  Crown  was  iviih  regard  to  the  dis- 
pensation ? 

(Mr.  Diipttis.)  AH  that  has  been  argued  before. 

761.  {Mr.  Tliompson.)  I  believe  there  was  llio 
eftme  provision  in  llio  King's  Cullcgo  statutes,  and 
that  it  has  been  overriilden  ? — Yea. 

762.  {A  Conimissioncr.)  Indeed  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  illepiil. — Was  it  pi-oiiounced  lo  bo  illegal  ? 

7C3.  Yes,  tho  oiith  of  sucrecv  has  been  ? — I  did 
not  know  that  il  had  hicii  so  decided. 

~Gi,  {Lord  LytttlCon.)  Is  thai  decision  in  tho  pos- 
eession  of  the  College  ? — I  have  got  a  copy  of  my  own. 

7Go.  Karo  the  arguments  &nd  decision  upon  that 
(question  been  reported  in  any  law  book  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

{I'he  P/ovosl.)  The  dispensation  itself  is  nppcnilcd 
to  the  oi-iginal  copy  of  the  Hlatutes. 

T6G,  {Mr.    Vaughan.)  If  there  haa  been  a  legal 
^deci&ion  upon  the  polut,  of  course  the  le^ul  queetioa 
vfts  setlled  ? 

{Lord   Li/tlelton.)     It  was   setlled    on   argument 

foro  the  Visitor,  assisted   by   Sir  Williom   Grant 
ad  Sir  William  Scott. 

^767.  {Mr.  VavghajK)  Has  (La  right  of  the  College 
.  1  accept  the  diapeosation  ever  been  brought  before  the 
Tisilor,  and  has  it  been  decided  in  the  al!irmaiivo 
adUtii  legal  argument  ? — {Mr,  Dirpiiis.)  It  has. 

7b&  {Lord  Clarendon.)  We  now  come  to  the 
eci'ictWif  f[uealio]isNo. II.  You  aay,  '"It  is  tme  there 
"  is  e5((lemplatud  in  the  slfttulea  a  grammar  school, 
"  to  which  others  would  come  for  a  time  to  be  taught 
'■  grammar  ;  hut  so  little  is  mentioned  of  this,  aa 
"  compiired  with  the  scholars,  choristers,  and  other 
"  members  of  the  College,  tliat  for  the  sake  of  clcar- 
"  ness  we  adhwe  lo  the  word  College,  except  where 
"  special  allusion  is  made  to  tho  grammar  school,  na 
"  menlioned  ia  the  statutea."  I  presume  you  mean 
by  that  tbe  school  at  Eton  apart  from  the  foundation? 
— {Mr.  Diipuis.)  Certaiuly. 

769.  In  what  way  throughout  the  evidence  re- 
lating to  Eton  do  you  distinguieli  the  oppidans  from 
the  scholars.  You  do  not  call  it  a  grammar  achool 
throughout.  You  merely  talk  of  it  as  the  College  and 
achool  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)  We  only  mention  the  College 
and  school  ;  wa  do  not  apeak  of  the  College  and 
grammar  school,  but  the  College  and  schooh 

770.  You  say,  "Tbe  College  was  founded  A.T>. 
"  144 1 ,  by  King  Henry  VI.  It  was  intended  to  con- 
"  sist  of  a  Provost  and  70  poor  scholars,  10  fellows, 
"  10  chaplains,  10  clerks,  16  choristers,  one  Head 
"  Master,  I  lower  master,  and  13  poor  feeble  men." 
Will  you  state  how  far  that  ia  adhered  to  now  ? — 
{3Ir.  Dupuis.)  You  will  see  from  tlie  answer  to 
question  2,  that  "  at  present  the  College  consists  of  a 
*'  Provost,  seven  Fellows,  three  conducts,  70  scholars, 
"  12  choristers,  10  lay  clerks,  besides  10  servants  ; 
"  there  are  also  10  almswoinen." 

771.  lietween  tho  original  cocslitutlon  of  tho 
College  and  its  present  constitution  there  is  n  con- 
siderable difference.  Is  it  shown  when  and  for  what 
reason  that  difference  arose  ? — Do  you  allude  lo  ihcio 
being  seven  fellows  now  instead  of  10  ? 

772.  Yes? — It  is  shoivn  that  10  were  appointed 
hy  Henry  VI.,  and  it  ia  believed,  but  I  du  not  know 
that  it  is  actually  certain,  that  there  have  been  seven 
ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  mid  the  reason  of 
the  decrease  was  the  diminution  of  the  estates  and 
revenues  of  the  College,  which  were  half  taken  Bway 
by  the  king. 

(The  Provost.)  I  think  that  is  all  stated  Upon 
page  25. 

(Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Yes,  You  say,  "  Tlio  original 
*'  number  of  Fellows  mentioned  in  the  statutes 
"  was  10.  This  number  ia  believed  lo  have  been 
"  reduced  in  ihe  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  « 
"  part  of  the  estates  was  taken  away,  and  the  nuin- 
"  bcr  was  redaped  in  consc^^uencc.     Ejincc  the  reign 
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"  of  Edward  IV.  tho  number  has  heen  uniformly 
"  seven." 

773.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Oiiginally  there  were 
10  Fellows  and  10  chaplains.  Now  there  arc  only 
three  clinpIaiiiB  or  Conducts? — {Mr.  Dapuis.)  Yes  ; 
three  instead  of  10. 

774.  Is  it  known  when  that  change  was  made  ?— 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  made  about  the  same  time. 

77o.  And  the  choristers  also  ? — Yes,  they  were 
increased  from  10  lo  12  a  few  years  since. 

776.  How  WHS  it  with  regard  lo  the  10  lay  clerks 
— The  10  lay  clerks  seem  to  have  remained,  and  the, 
are  there  now. 

777.  What  are  llio  lay  clerks?— The  ringing  men. 

778.  Singing  men  only  ? — Yes  i  nothing  else. 

779.  I  see  thero  are  10  servants.    Looking  at  i] 
38th  statute,  it  appears  that  more  servants  are  r 
quired  [o  be  maintained  nt  the  expense  of  the  foui 
dtttion.     There  are  a  groat  variety  of  butlers,  iin 
butlers,  and    people,  all  of  whom   are   to 
servants  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  two  butlers, 
two  bakers,  two  cooks,  n  gardener,  iitid  a 

780.  Is  iho  statutable  number  of  s 
kept  ? — Wo  have  about  10  now.  I  d 
what  (he  etatutablo  number  was. 

781.  Tlien there  areservitovstoaBsist 
Whi>  are  they  ?  are  they  maintained  now  ?  In  what 
statute  does  that  provision  oecttr,? .^I  think  iu 
statute  10, 

782.  {Lord  Lf/llelton.)  They  an?  poor  youths? — 
{Mr.  Dupuis.)  They  ore  supposed  nex'er  to  Uavo 
existed. 

783.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Yon  sny  !  "  Tho  Provost 
"  is  elected  hy  the  Fellows  according  to  atatuto  7. 
"  H©  is  required  lo  be  3Q,  years  of  ago,  in  priest's 
"  orders,  of  the  degree  lif  Bachelor  uf  Divinity 
"  at  least,  or  a  Doctor  In  Canon  Law,  born  iu 
"  England,  and  educuleJwi  ihe  foundation  of  Eton. 
"  He  may  be  chosen  froift  the  actual  Fellows  of  Eton, 
•'  or  the  actunl  Feliows  of  King's,  or  from  those  who 
"  have  ever  belonged  to  the  royal  colleges  of  King 
"  Henry  VI.,  and  have  left  either  college  ou  good 
"  and  lawful  grounds"? — ^Yes ;  he  is  (o  be  chosen 
from.  Eton  or  King's. 

781.  So  that  any  gentleman  educaled  at  Eton  and 
who  has  been  at  King's  would  bo  eligible  for  Pro- 
vost ? — Yes  i  that  la,  If  educated  upon  the  foundation 
at  Eton. 

785.  Will  you  tell  us  how  in  accordance  with  that 
tlio  Fellows  claim  to  elect  the  Provost  ? — I  will. 
Under  statute  7,  "Do  clectione  priepositi  nosiri  collo* 
"gii  mcmorali,  acjurnmonlocjusdem."  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Fellows  have  tho  right  of  election, 

786.  {Lord  Lyllelton.)  Is  there  no  indication  of 
tho  power  of  the  Crown  ? — No.  I  have  no  wish  lo 
speak  diarespect fully  of  the  Crown,  but  Ihe  claim  to 
exercise powerin this  matter  is  a  uaurpalion.  Ihavu 
been  ii  Fellow  for  22  years,  and  have  been  present  at 
the  election  of  four  Provosts,  and  ont  of  the  four  the 
Crown  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  two, 

787.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  mean  that  tbe 
Fellows  put  iu  no  claim  ? — J  mean  that  the  Fellows 
elected  Dr.  Ilawlrey,  the  Inst  Provost.  In  the  case  of 
Ihe  previous  Provost,  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Crown  diil 
potiil  down  his  name  ;  but  he  was  not  then  qunlified. 
lie  must  be  a  Bnchelor  of  Divinity — Barcalaureua 
Sanctis  T/irohffiiv.  He  was  not  (jualtfied,  and  tho 
Fellows  elected  the  present  Bishop  of  Ltckfield,  who 
dLclined  tho  office. 

798.  When  was  (ho  claim  of  (he  Crown  first  put 
in  ? — Probably  by  the  Founder  himself,  as  it  wns  a 
royal  foundation,  Henry  VI.  is  usually  believed  |i 
have  exercised  it  in  Ids  lifetime  as  sovereign  and 
founder  of  Ihe  royal  college.  It  ha,''  gone  on  einCQ 
that  lime,  with  the  exception  of  Ihe  period  of  Iho 
civil  wars.  I  iliink  Cromwell  njipoinfeJ  n  Provosl, 
Sir  Francis  Ilous  ;  Nicholas  Lockyor.  in  1058,  I  be- 
lieve, wns  elected  by  ihe  Fellows  i  hia  election  was 
coiilirraed  by  UiehnrJ  Cromwell. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  With  i-egnrd  to  the  last  iralnnce,  thfl 
election  of  Dr.  jlawtrey,  when  I  say  that  ihoCfowii 
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haiinMhingtodo  withil,  Imonn,  thnt  no  letter  of  ro- 
eoTOmeniUiii.n  cnrac  down  thrmigh  tUo  usunl  cUunnol 
IVmn  the  Fitst  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  tlio  College, 
and  wp  elcciol  Dr.  Hawlrey  outKelvM. 

789.  Wits  (hat  donu  wilhoul  any  protest  from  the 
Crown  ? — Yes,  wilhoul  any  protest  or  reseni-alion. 
letter  did  come,  hut  it  came  too  late  ;  we  had 
lected  in  tho  meanlime. 

.90.  {Lord  Li/Utllon.)  Tho  form  is  a  mere  re- 
lomniendntioii  from  tho  Crown  ;  tliere  is  no  assertion 
(  9,  riaht  to  appoint  ? — Tho  form  of  words  ia  rather 

791.  Whnt  is  the  form  ?~Tho  words  are  "  willing 
,nd  requiring  you." 
(Tie  Provost.)  I  do  cot  think   thsy  go  so  far  as 
M.    Somelimea  "  cftoclually,"  sorao times  "  spocinlly 
nmmcndin?."  sometimes  "  willing  or  reqairing." 
,.  ( Mr.  BalchcldoT.)  No,  I  think  not. 

V.  Dtpaii.)  1  think  they  do  ;  but  the  question 
t>  one,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  maka 
rcsontniion, 

I'auff/iart.)  Has  that  form  been  Bont  in 

of  ciXECS  ? — We   have   Queen's  letters 

letters  from  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  up 

lit  tinlp. 

793.'  {Loml  I.yuclton.)  Alwnya  recommending  ? — 
Yes. 

794.  (Lord  Cturendon.)  They  always  exereisod 
what  they  seomtd  to  iluuk  was  tho  original  right 
reserved  to  thcojitiy  the  Founder? — Yes,  the  orffjinal 
right  exercised  fey  tho  Founder,  but  which  haa  been 
a  UHurpation  eiooe. 

795.  Can  yon  ineniinn  any  other  instances  in  which 
the  Ciown  without  «'|iri>(eat  has  allowed  the  Fel- 
lows to  elect  ? — In  tho  «:i50  of  tho  election  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  I  un^ir^lood  that  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  that  day.  Lord  Melbourne,  was  in  com- 
QiunicAtion  with  Mr.  llo^son,  and  the  late  Lord 
Deomnn,  and  1  know  that  ifrre  was  no  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown. 

796.  You  have  alludetf'to  the  exielence  of  n 
similar  slatnle  iu  roFeroneo  to  King's  ? — Yes.  Allow 
mo  to  state  what  took  place  there.  The  same  power 
of  the  Crown  existed  in  regard  to  King's,  oi-  was 
acquiesced  in  until  1689,  Iho  yeai'  after  William  IIL 
came.  A  vacancy  occurred  at  that  timont  King's,  and 
the  Fellows  of  King's  of  that  day  resisted  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Crown  and  would  not  appoint  its  nominoe. 
Tliere  ia  a  most  curious  account  of  what  took  place 
ii)iou  tho  hooks  of  King's  ;  they  would  not  appoint  the 
person  nominated  by  the  Crown.  William  III.  had  only 
recently  ai-rived  in  England,  and  was  hardly  settled 
ID  his  authority.  William  IIL,  however,  was  exceed- 
ingly angry,  and  had  Ilie  easo  argued  before  tho  Privy 
Council  at  Hampton  Court,  when  it  wqb  decided  npftinst 
tho  Crowu  1  since  which  time  the  Fellows  of  King's 
havo  indejjondenlly,  na  they  always  ought  to  have 
done,  exercised  their  right,  I  believe  that  Sir  Isano 
Newton  was  sent  down  by  the  King,  and  I  think,  if 
iho  claim  of  the  Crown,  in  reference  to  Eton,  were 
argued  as  a  question  of  law  the  Crown  would  not 
be  able  to  substantiate  it. 

797.  {Sir  S.  Nartlicote.)  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  Provosts  who  liavo  been  appointed  by  the  Ciown 
havo  not  fullillcd  tho  slatutoiy  conditions  ? — Yes, 
The  statutes  say,  that  they  must  be  Bachelors  of  Di- 
vinity, at  least ;  but  there  have  been  laymen  appoioted 
by  the  Crown. 

798.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  Does  it  appear  how  many 
have  been  appointed  by  tho  Crown  ou  tho  one  hand, 
and  how  many  by  the  College  on  tho  other  ? — No.  I 
think  there  have  been  but  a  few  Instances  of  appoint- 
nieote  upon  our  poi't,  except  by  tho  nomination  of  the 
Crown. 

799.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  tho  special  inslanco 
which  you  have  mentioned,  did  the  Fellows  elect  in 
haste,  and  before  the  letter  could  come  down  from  tho 
Crown,  or  did  they  allow  the  usual  time  to  elapse 
before  they  proceeded  to  the  election  ? — A  fortnight 
before  the  election  took  place,ormoro  than  that,  a  notice 
was  given,  and  the  day  of  dectiua  was  fixed,  and  wo 


were  expecting,  in  the  nsnal  way,  a  letter  from  th» 
then  Minister  who  was,  1  believe  Lord  John  Ruasell. 

800.  {Mr.  Vaughati.)  Will  you  explain  what, 
tinder  these  circumstances,  is  the  reason  of  the 
answer  here  given,  that  tlio  Provost  is  elected  by  the 
Fellows  according  to  tho  statute  ? — Tho  form  of  ele«« 
tion  ia  still  preserved, 

801.  {Lord  LytUUon.)  In  this  answer  yoo  d«  not 
allude  to  tho  power  of  the  Crown — No.  The  election 
goes  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

802.  {Mr.   Vatighatt.)  May  I  ask  then,  if  you  con 
sidcr  that  all  tho  statutabla  formalities,  according  to 
which  the  statutes  say  that  the  Provost  shall  bo  ek-etcd 
are  complied  with  ? — Yes. 

803.  Are  tho  slatnles  about  the  election,  for  this 
is  one  of  the  statutable  formalities,  read  ? —  Yes,  Ibcy 
are  read  through. 

804.  May  I  Bsk  whether  the  electors  take  any 
oath  before  proceeding  to  the  election  1  —  Yee, 
they  do. 

805.  Is  the  oath  they  Inko  the  oath  which  the 
Founder  has  prescribed  ? — Y'es,  word  for  word. 

806.  Is  there  any  confirmation  of  tho  election 
any  person  after  it  lias  taken  place  ? — Yes  ;  by 
Visitor. 

807-  That  is  to  say,  by  tho  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
cording  to  the  statute? — Yes,  according  to  thestatut 

808.  Has  there  ever  been  any  such  delay  in  th« 
election  as  has  led  to  tho  Iop.se  of  the  right  of  election  f 
— I  nevei-  heard  of  it. 

809.  Has  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  a  inaiur  of 
fiict,  ever  elected  or  aomioaled  the  Provost  V^-^o  ; 
but  tho  right  of  election  would  lapse  to  him  ifter  a 
certain  time.  "' 

810.  But  yon  are  not  aware  that  the  rlfhl  hhB 
ever  been  exercised  in  that  way  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
I  think  we  should  not  let  it  out  of  our  own  hands  so 
easily. 

811.  Does  tho  Provost  upon  his  election  take  any 
oath  ?— Yes. 

812.  Does  ho  take  the  oath  which  the  statutes 
proBcrihc  ? — Yes. 

813.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  it  not  prescribed  ibnt 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  shall  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  statutes? — 1  believe 
it  is. 

81-t.  {A  Committioner.)  Do  yon  consider  that  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  are  (horoughly  ncquninled  will* 
the  statutes  ? — I  cannot  speak  in  their  behalf. 

815.  {Mr.  KaKjAon.)  Is  it  not  prescribed  that  they 
shall  be  read  three  times  n  year  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

816.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  is  so  prescribed.  Aro 
they  read  three  times  a  year  ? — No. 

817.  Are  they  ever  read  at  all  ?—(Mr.  tt'ilder.) 
Portions  of  them  are  read  annually  ;  ibr  instance, 
those  which  have  relereuce  to  tho  appoinimonta  of 
olficers  are  read  an nu ally. 

818.  Relating  to  the  appointment  of  oflicera  ?— 
Yes,  or  anything  connected  with  matters  in  which 
we  ourselves  are  concerned.  All  such  statutes  arc 
read  ;  I  mean  those  relating  to  the  vice-provoat  and 
bursars  os  well  as  to  the  Provost. 

{3fr.  Dupuis.)  There  me  certain  officers  re-Glecled 
every  year,  and  at  their  election  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  offices  they  fill  are  read. 

{Mr.  ff'ilder.)  Wedonotread  tho  statutes  through, 
but  those  parts  relating  to  these  offices  nro  read. 

819.  Do  you  not  apprehend,  according  to  the 
43rd  statute,  that  the  object  of  the  Founder  was  that 
every  sworn  member  of  the  College  should  be  Con- 
versant  with  and  cognizant  of  the  statutes  ? — I  (ako 
it  that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  statutes  id  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  hut  as  half  of  them  are  obsolete, 
and  have  fallen  into  disuotude,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
require  tho  whole  of  them  to  he  read. 

820.  Is  it  not  prescribed  that  the  liber  originalii 
should  bo  kept  in  tho  library  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

821.  Is  it  tho  liber  originalit,  or  a  copy  ? — 
{The  Provost.)  The  liber  originalig,  with  Henry  the 
Sixth's  seal  attached  to  it,  and  Quoeu  Elizaljcth's 
dispensation  at  the  end  of  it. 
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822.  The  prevftlcnt  notion  la  tlint  the  Ulier  origi- 
nalis  has  boon  removed,  uud  loi^kcd  up  in  ihe  muni- 
ment room  ? — Tho  alatulcs  arts  kept  in  die  muuimeut 
room. 

(Mr.  Dupvii.)  They  Iiaye  been  placeJ  there  for  tha 
sake  of  security. 

(  The  Provoxl.)  The  original  ia  kept  in  tlie  muuimeut 
room.     There  we  copies,  liowever,  in  tho  library. 

(Lord  Clarendon.)  Then  there  is  a  copy  of  tho 
stalulea  in    I.Le  library  to  which    anyone   can  hnve  . 
access  for  purpoaes  of  reference,  who  ia  a  member  of 
the  fouaJation. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  Yes.  There  is  the  liber  originalis, 
and  many  copies  beaides, 

{Mr.  Thompson.')  I  think  there  ia  a  provlaion  that 
the  seliolars  ahall  have  accesa  lo  the  stotutca, 
^  {Mr.  /fVWer.)  They  havcacceaalo  the  Btatu  tea  non-. 

^P  (r^e  Provott.)  There  ia  a  copy  of  thein  in  the 

^1  boys'  library,  ao  that  every  Bclioiar  can  have  aecL'ss 
^H  to  them.  Tlieir  copy  ia  much  easier  to  read  tliao 
^K      those  in  our  library. 

^^^        823.  {Lord  Lj/ttelton.)  I  wish  to  call  yonr  attention 

^^^t    to  a  pnssftge  in  the  oath  of  ihe  Fellows,  It  may  appear 

I^B  to  apply  to  the  right  of  tho  Crown  to  interfere  with  tha 

^^W  election  of  ProvoaL  The  words  aro  in  Ihc  oath  of  ibe 

^K  Fellows,  and  are  these: — "Item,  quod  non  impcti'abo 

^V  "  litems    ant    preces    principum     piiclntorum,    nut 

^B  "  aliorum  mngnalum  quontmcumquo,  seu  alia  media 

^B  "  fieri  procurabo,  ut  od  olficium  prieposiiura^,  vice- 

I         ^J_  prteposituroi,  aeu  alia  quaieumquu  olUcia  infra  idem 

H        "  (oUegimn   per  me  perenda  ullo  unf]unm  tempore 

H        "  eligar   vel    asaumnr."      Do  you    remember   lliose 

H        wiij-iis  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.')  Yes,  1  have  road  tliom. 

H  S24.    Do     they    licar    upon    that    question  ? — It 

H         forbids  Oiem,  I  should  say,  to  ncquieaco  in  or  obtain 

H        any  such  influence. 

^B  825.  Does  it  appear  to  go  ngainat  the  claims  of  iLe 

™        Crown  ? — No. 

( The  I'rovost.)  It  only  debars  thera  from  trying  to 
obtain  it  themselves. 

826.  (Mr.  Vaiighan.)  Do  you  think  the  word 
/jW/icp;)  J  fairly  applicable  to  a  king? — To  noblemen,  I 
think. 

B27.  Is  not  ffrineep*  tho  vrord  applied  in  old  Authors 
lo  the  highest  noblea  ? — Tea.  ^.^ 

338.  {Lord  Li/l/elloii.)  I  understood  ywi  to  Sly 
that  there  was  a  series  of  examples  of  ilie  Crown 
having  recommeuded  persons  for  appointment  since 
tho  time  of  Charles  IL  ? — Yes. 

829,  I  find  that  long  before  that  lime,  namely,  in 
tho  reign  of  Kdward  VI.,  there  was  a  Jetter  of 
recommendation  from  the  Crown  upon  the  election 
of  Sir  Tliomas  Smltli,  Hare  you  ever  seen  tliat  ? — 
Ko.  I  know  that  there  are  older  iustnncea  than  Ihe 
time  of  Chai-les  II.,  but  I  cannot  recollect  uny  par- 
ticular case  at  this  momL'ut. 

{Mr.  Viipuis.)  Since  tho  tinio  of  Charlea  II.  lean 
Elate  that  there  have  been  letters  of  recommendation 
front  the  Crown. 

The  following  letter,  oxtraeteil  from  the  college 
register  was  then  read  by  one  of  tho  witaessea  : — 

Copt  of  Edwabd  toe  Si-xxn'a  XjEtter  recom- 
monding  Sir  Tmoha-S   Smith  as  Pnovosx  of  Eton. 

"Trusty  and  well-belovyd  wo  gxcnte  yoa  well, 
and  wbci'eas  tho  proves tshipp  or  maslershipp  ofonr 
Colleage  of  Eton  ia  now  tit  this  present  void  by 
the  resignation  of  the  most  reverente  fader  in  God 
Robt.  Byebopp  of  Cnrlicll,  we  tliereforc  having  a 
leale  and  regard  to  the  good  government  of  that 
our  colleage,  and  desiring  to  see  you  furuyshcd 
with  suelio  a  governor  ha  in  all  poynts  might  seem 
wortliy  for  the  Room,  hnvo  thought  good,  by  advice 
and  counsell  of  our  entirely  belovyed  Uncle  Edward 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  governor  of  our  person,  .lud 
Protector  of  all  our  realmes,  domynious,  and  subjects, 
to  comend  to  you  by  these  lellera  ourtrusly  nnil  well- 
belo%-yd  Thomas  Smythe,  Doctor  of  Civill  Laws, 
whom  we  know  to  lie  most  roelo  to  the  government  of 
Buehe  a  colledgo  for  the  furtherance  of  vertue  and 
Icmyngc,  willynge  and  requiryngo  yon  therefore  to 


elect  and  chose  the  same  lo  the  snyd  gorernment  and 
oflyae,  and  to  ihenient  that  there  myght  be  no  Hlop 
nor  lelt  lo  the  same  by  cause  that  the  aayd  Thomna 
is  not  a  prieste  or  doctor  of  divinitie,  or  olherwyae 
qtialyfyed  as  your  statutts  dotho  requyrc,  we  coii- 
syderynge  bis  other  qualities,  thexeelleney  whereof 
do  far  ennnount  the  defect  that  Ibis  before  rehearse 
ahold  make,  have  disspensed  and  by  tlieao  presen 
do  disspense  to  yoa  and  the  sayd  Thomas  and  an' 
other  that  shall  admytt  the  aarae  with  and  for 
auclie  thyngs  or  matters  as  shold  slope  or  lelt  t 
same  election.  Wherefore,  aa  our  Imat  is  of  yoil 
gentel  conformytie  therein,  ao  we  do  not  dougl 
thaceomplyshmont  of  this  our  plesure,  you  shul!  Iia 
cause  to  thynko  yourselfe  fumyshed  of  suche 
moeler  or  provost  ng  apperteynythe.  Given  un. 
our  sygnet  at  our  house"  of  Hampton  Court,  ibex 
day  of  December,  the  fyrst  year  ofonr  rnyne," 

830.  (Lord  Lyttleton.)  Is  that  substiinlinlly  fto 
same  as  the  letter  used  in  later  times  ? — It  j^  very 
neJirly  the  same  ;  I  cannot  aay  whether  it  is  exactly 
word  for  word.  / 

831.  There  is  another  letter  dated  1^1,  from  tho 
visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whore  h^ieaksof  iIib 
right  of  elect  ion  "  being  originally  not  in  the  King,  but 
"  in  the  Fellows,  but  now  by  neglect  devolved  on 
"  me  "?— (  The  Provost.)  That  is  a  i»se  of  lapse. 

832.  Ho  there  speaks  clearly  cl  the  right  not 
being  in  the  King  ? — Yea.  L 

833.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  there  v  instance  of  any 
one  over  having  been  elected  as  I'rovost  who  did  not 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  mentioned  here,  stieh,  for 
instance,  as  having  belonnicd  lo  ilio  Boynl  College  of 
Kiug  Henry  VI.?— ('/"/le  Provost.)  There  aic  iu- 
Etancesof  laymen  having, leen  appointed  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  satisfy  tbb  conditions  imposed  by  the 
statutes, 

834.  Who  were  ih(^?— Tbey  were  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  and  Sir  Thomna  Smith. 

{Mr.  Jhipiiii.)  And  3Jr  Henry  Savile. 

835.  Are  there  any  oilier  points  upon  which  the 
conditiona  prescribed  in  the  atalutes  have  not  been 
satislied  ? — ( The  Procati.)  1  am  not  sure. 

836.  With  regard  to  being  a  member  of  one  or 
other  of  the  Colleges  ? — I  do  not  know  wlielber  all 
ivho  have  been  selected  were  members  or  not. 

837.  Has  tliO  proj'er  interpretation  of  the  woi-da 
of  tho  alalnte  always  been  held  to  be  "  one  who  has 
"  been  on  the  foundation  of  the  College"? — Yes, 

838.  Do  you  know  if  there  has  ever  been  any 
practical  deviation  from  that  ? — I  could  not  under- 
take to  say. 

(Mr.  Dupuis.)  NiebolnsMonk  could  not  have  been 
qualified  ;  he  was  brother  of  Genera!  Monk,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Albemarle.  Sir  Francis  Rous,  again. 
could  not  have  been  qualified. 

(Mr.  Batchrldor.)  Nor  Nicholas  Lockyer. 

.S39.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Does  any  benefit  result 
from  the  requirement  that  the  Provost  shonhl  be  born 
in  England  and  educated  upon  the  foundation  ? — 
(Mr.  Dupuis.)  No  bad  result  ensues  from  it, 

8-iO.  You  might  enlarge  the  choice  by  not 
insisting  upon  the  requirement  that  ho  should  be 
educated  npoa  the  foundation? — Yes;  there  ia  onu 
restriction  mentioned  in  tho  atatulea  which  I  think 
does  net  as  n  kind  of  bar,  ond  that  is,  that  be  should 
be  a  Bachelor  of  Diviuily  j  that,  in  the  present  day, 
is  not  a  restriction  of  any  value,  aud  I  should  like  to 
SCO  it  altered. 

S4I.  (A  Commissioner.)  I  Ijelieve  he  must  be  a 
B.  D.  at  tho  momenl  of  hia  election  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
tho  reason  Mr.  Hodgson  was  ineligible  when  tho 
Queen  sent  him  down. 

b42.  (Lord  Devon.)  What  do  you  consider  would 
he  the  effect  of  any  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  the 
qualification  ao  as  lo  admit  of  tho  nppoinlmeut  of 
laymen  ? — I  think  that  in  an  Ecclesiastical  and 
Church  Corporation  like  that  of  Eton  it  would  not  be 
desirable! 
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8-13.  Do  you  riot  think  that  there  might  be  comi' 
ierT«iiing  adTantiigea  in  having  a  man  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  woria  might  have  been  more  extended 
thoc  that  of  a.  gentleninn  in  holy  orders  ?— I  would 
rather  have  a  i>er3on  in  Iioly  onlers,  as  he  would 
have  ecclesiastical  duliea  to  iicrform  in  the  chapel  i 
at  present  the  Piovost  preaches  before  the  boys,  and 
under  these  clrcumetances,  1  do  not  think  it  would 
advantageous  (bat  a  layman  eliould  bo  at  the  head 
the  College.  „   ,  , 

844.  I  take  it  (hat  he  is  only  one  of  those  who 
each  before  tlie  boys  ?— No,  only  one. 

845.  How  ofU'n  does  the  Provost  preach  to  them, 
ccessarily?— (TAe  Provost.)  Not  more  than  eight 
lundajB  in  the  year,  necessarily. 

846.  Is  the  duty  of  preaching  on  other  occasions 
tften  by  the  Fellows  alternately  ? — Yea. 

447.  How  often  by  the  Head  Master?  —  Xever, 
njppHcurily,  exeept  wlien  he  catechises  in  Lent, 

we.  (J/r.  Vawghan.)  With  regard  to  the  quall- 
itcati<^  wlfich  Lord  Devon  has  mentioned,  is  it  not 
a  very  pmninent  and  important  duly,  imposed  by 
oath  upon  the  Provost,  that  he  should  take  cave  of 
and  manag»<the  property  of  the  College? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

849.  Do  fqa  not  think  that,  in  that  point  of  view. 
It  might  no*' and  then  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
College  to  haT«  M  any  rate  the  option  of  choosing  a 
person  who  woald  naturally,  in  some  cases,  bo 
acquainted  with  Ac  law? — No  ;  I  think  it  would  bo 
Inconsistent  with  liis  other  duties.  The  only  advan- 
tage would  ariaaXn.the  performance  of  the  duties 
V'hich  have  just  b^en  mentioned  to  the  Commission, 

830.  What  are  tW^iilies  you  think  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  ;  will  ywu  bo  kind  enough  to  state 
them  ? — I  mean  his  cccleaiistical  duties  in  chapel. 

851.  Are  those  strictly  eedcfiastical  duties  of  the 
Provost  which  you  have  jnU  been  mentioning  less 
necessary  or  important  to  the.CoJlege,  in  consequence 
of  the  provisions  which  hate  been  made  with  re-: 
gard  to  the  qualiRcations  of  the  Head  Master  ? — I 
^9  not  exactly  understand  the  question. 

852.  Are  those  qualilicatioDS  for  the  perfurmance 
of  ecclesiastical  duties,  on  the  part  of  the  Provost, 
less  necessary  for  the  due  exocntion  of  the  office  in 
consequence  of  simit.ir  qualifications  being  possessed 
by  the  Head  Master.  Is  not  the  Head  Master  re- 
quired to  be  aclerg^an  ? — He  is  by  cnstom. 

853.  Is  lie  always  practically  a  clergyman?— 
Yes. 

854.  Is  he  always  prcwnt  in  the  chapel  ? — Tes. 

855.  Might  ho  not  very  naturally,  and  without 
having  any  very  onerous  duties  imposed  upon  him, 
perform  those  ecclesiastical  duties  in  chapel  which  at 
the  present  moment  ai'e  performed  by  the  Provost  ? 
— It  would  be  a  very  great  addition  to  hia  ordinary 
labour. 

856.  At  present  how  many  times  docs  the  Provost 
preach  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — He  preaches  eight 
times  in  the  year. 

857.  Eight  sermons  in  the  course  of  the  year 
would  not  be  a  very  great  hardship.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to,  prnctically,'  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  has 
also  the  snperintendenee  of  the  parish  thrown  upon 
him- 

858.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  nsefhl 
division  of  labour,  the  Head  Master  being  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  the  Provost,  and  having  the  moral 
superintendence  of  the  boys,  that  he  should  perform 
all  the  ecclesiastical  duties  and  leave  the  Provost  to 
attend  to  the  management  of  the  property  and  to  take 
care  generally  of  the  secular  interests  of  the  College  ? 
— Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
College  if  the  Provost  had  more  tiifio  to  attend  tq 
that  ? 

859.  Yes  i  would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
College  to  give  the  Provost  more  time  for  attending 
to  the  management  of  the  College  property  and  its 
secular  relations.  At  present  his  educated  habits  as 
a  clergyman  do  not  give  him  much  aptitude  for  sach 


duties? — Do  you  mean  that  the  property  s-ould  lio 
better  managed  if  the  Provost  wore  a  layman  ? 

860.  Yes?  —  Of  course  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  a  man  accustomed  to  the  management  of  property 
might  attend  to  those  matters  better  than  a  maa  who 
was  not. 

861.  Arc  not  such  secular  duties,  considering  the 
profession  of  tho  Head  Master,  more  wanted  by  the 
College  than  the  ecclesiastical  duties  the  Provost  has 
now  to  perform  ? — The  Founder  has  placed  the 
Provost  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  relin- 
quish those  ecclesia:itical  duties. 

862.  Id  reading  over  the  statutes,  does  it  not 
appear  to  you  that  the  Founder  has  placed  the  Provost 
in  a  double  position  in  having  leit  to  his  care  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  CoU<»e  and  in  a  high  degree 
its  seculnr  interests  ? — Yes. 

863.  Upon  reading  the  Provost's  oath  and  the  st.^- 
tule  on  the  duties  of  the  Provost,  does  it  strike  juu 
which  of  these  duties  are  the  most  numerous  ?  —  I 
take  it  that  his  spiritual  duties  are  paramount. 

864.  Should  you  say  that  they  were  jiarnoiour.t 
in  their  number  and  importance  ? — Yes. 

865.  Let  me  ennmei-ate  them  as  fhey  stand  in  fha 
statute.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  prc-emineDCe  and  ' 
command  over  the  Head  Master  and  all  the  officers  of) 
the  College,  does  that  strike  you  as  being  nceesaarily  | 
an  ecclcsinslical  duty  ? — His  having  the  command  of  < 
the  Head  Master  ? 

866.  Yes;    having    a  command    over  the   HeadJ 
Master  and  the  officers  of  the  College,  and  toakj 
them  observe  the  statutes — do  you  think  that 
would  not  be  done  by  a  layman  as  efficiently  as] 
clergyman  ?— I  suppose  that  a  layman  might  exa 
the  authority. 

867.  As  to  the  second  duly  mentioned,  I  Relievo 
it  is  the  case,  that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
parish  are,  although  belonging  strictly  to  tfie  Provost, 
confided  to  the  Conducts  ? — Yes,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Provost. 

868.  The  third  duty  is  that  of  administering  tho 
property  with  diligence  and  with  prudence.  Is  not 
that  a  duty  which  a  layman  could  perform  equally 
well  with  aclergyraan  ?--J  enppose  auyman  might  ha 
as  d'Jigent  and  as  prodeat  as  a  clergyman. 

6G9.  And  could  he  BOt  discharge  the  other  duties 
wktch  rem.iin  in  the  description  of  the  Founder, 
namely,  that  of  enforcing  the  statutes,  overlooking 
the  expenditure,  and  husbanding  the  surplus.  Do 
you  not  think  that  those  are  also  duties  which  a  lay- 
man is  equally  competent  to  perform  ? — Yes,  I  dare 
say  you  could  get  one  man  to  perform  any  duty  as 
well  as  anybody  else  ;  but  whether  that  is  a  reason 
why  you  should  alter  the  Founder's  intention  is 
another  question. 

870.  Again  as  to  the  oath.  Are  there  any  of  the 
duties  which  the  Provost  has  undertaken  upon  oath 
to  perform,  which  a  layman  might  not  perform  equally 
well.  For  instance,  to  shew  impartiali^  in  admi- 
nistering tho  property,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  all 
necessary  law  suits.  Then  again,  to  defend  tho  in- 
terests of  the  College  with  vigour,  to  superintend 
tho  election  of  the  scholars,  and  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  masters  of  the  school ;  to  keep  up 
the  number  of  officers,  and  the  observance  of  the 
statutes  according  to  their  plain  and  literal  meaning, 
rejecting  all  manner  of  dispensations  and  refusing 
to  obey  repugnant  statutes.  Does  it  strike  you  thot 
there  is  anything  in  those  duties  which  the  Provost 
undertakes  by  oath  to  perform  which  a  layman  could 
not  undertake  also  to  perform  with  equal  efficiency  ? 
— A  clerical  Provost  can  perform  all  the  duties  whicli 
the  statutes  have  imposed  upon  him,  and  a  layman 
would  only  he  able  to  perform  part. 

871.  But  are  there  not  part  of  the  duties  which  a 
layman  would  be  more  apt  to  perform  than  a  clergy- 
man ? — Possibly  there  may  be. 

872.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  have  mentioned  that  tho 
practice  of  having  a  clergyman  in  the  office  of  Head 
Master  rests  upon  usage.  Am  I  correct  in  inferring 
from  that,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  whicli 
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reCiUirCB  Ihnt  (he  lleatl  Mnsler  nf  the  school  eliould 
lie  ill  holy  oi'iJers  ? — I  think  it  in  implied  tlmt  ho  is 
Co  ho  ill  holy  oHerB. 

ms.  lie  \i  to  be  "  in  furammnficn  siifficienler 
"  ci'urtitiis,  hahens  tlocendi  pcrilinm,  ia  nrfibua 
"  maKislcr,  si  talis  commode  adijiiiri  posset,  nunime 
"  cnnjiifrfttiis,  nut  in  dif[uo  collfgio,  cnpella,  vel 
"  ecclosia  cunitu  infra  spfttium  scptem  miliiirium  a 
"  dieto  oollegio  noatro  de  Etonn  intitul.ilup,"  and  so 
on.  Then  it  c;oes  on  to  define  his  duiic?.  Is  there 
anything  ihcvo  that  requires  him  to  bo  In  holy 
orders  ?— No,  but  the  langunga  there  used  implies  his 
being  in  orders. 

87'1-  If  it  were  desirable  to  introduce  the  lny 
clement  into  the  conduct  or  rannagement  of  bo  large  a 
school  as  Eton,  might  it  not  with  equal  ndvnnlago  bo 
introduced  by  a  lay  Head  Master  as  iiy  a  lay  Provost? 
— I  should  not  like  to  bco  a  Iny  Head  Master. 

875,  I  take  it  that  you  would  rather  not  sec  a 
layman  in  either  position  ? — No. 

8TS.  Bat  as  the  law  stands,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  layman  from  bocoraiog  Head  Master  ? — No. 

677.  (Sir  S.  KoTfhcafe.)  Of  the  two,  ■which  do 
fOM  think  would  be  most  objectionable,  a  lay  Head 
loslor  or  n  lay  Provost  ? — Of  the  two,  I  shoold  say 
,  lay  Provost. 

878.  {f.ord  Li/tlel/on.)  The  Head  Muster  may  be 
I  Inyman  ?— Yes. 

879.  Hut  »ilh  regiird  to  the  lower  master,  the 
BriginJil  provision  was  that  he  should  not  be  a  eler- 

j^j^  t — Yes. 

^■t  How  ia  it  tliat  that  provision  lias  ceaaed  to 
be  oServed  ? — I  ini.igine  that  the  uotion  originally 
enterfcined  was  that  a  person  iu  holy  orders  would 
not  lalEt  s'3  low  an  office.  It  was  considored  rather 
dpi  njaf  CMy. 

(Mr.  Ditpuis.)  I  rememher  a  lay  lower  master.  Dr. 
Kenie  ;  he  tttis  not  in  holy  orders  for  a  portion  of  his 
lime  certainly. 

8SI.  But  was  not  tho  meaning  of  the  provision 
(hat  ho  should  not  bo  in  holy  orders  during  the 
whole  of  his  lima  ?— (  TAc  Provost.)  Yes. 

882.  Tbat  haa  become  obsolete,  has  it  not  ? — ^Tes. 

883.  (Sir  S.  NbtthroU.)  So  has  the  rule  with 
regard  to  his  not  beiug  married  V— Yea, 

584,  [Lord  L<//fel(on.)  With  regard 
vest  bfing  iu  holy  orders  ;  your  view  U  that  he 
has  specially  the  spirittml  charge  of  the  school  under 
liim,  nnd  von  look  to  that  as  the  paramount  port  of 
his  duties  ? — The  Founder  appears  so  to  have  cohbi- 
dered  it. 

585.  Willi  regnrd  to  the  management  of  tho 
school  properly  is  there  auyihing  in  thiit  which  any 
man  of  intelligence  and  education  cannot  perform  ? — 
I  think  not. 

896.  (Mr.  T/iompson.)  Referring  to  the  alter- 
native proposal  of  a  lay  Head  Master,  or  a  lay  Provost 
do  you  think  that  a  iny  Head  Master  would  commnmi 
the  confidence  of  English  parents  ? — Certainly  not. 

887.  Do  you  think  that  the  appointment  of  a  lay 
Head  Master,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  cumber  ia 
the  school  ? — 1  do  think  so,  and  that  i^i  n  moat  im- 
portant consideration. 

888.  Do  you  express  that  opinion  from  yonr  o'mi 
experience  and  observaiion? — Yes  ;  the  petrous  who 
fend  their  children  to  Eton,  regard  thnt  us  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations. 

889.  As  a  general  rule  lay  school  masters  are 
not  EuceesBful  you  think  ? — That  ia  a  point  I  cannot 
unswer. 

890.  (Lord  Devon.)  Is  tho  College  chapel  tho 
parish  church  of  Eton  ? — Tes, 

891.  Before  the  recent  church  was  nsedwas  thnt 
BO  .' — Yea. 

(3fr.  Diipnis.)  Ii  is  really  bo  bIiII. 
892    Where  do  the  mnrriaftes  take  place  ? 
(  The  Provoil.)  in  the  College  chaiiel. 
(Mr.  IJ'ipnis.)  Some  marriages  lake  place  in  the 
nlher  churi-h  by  permission  ef  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
893.   Till  that  church  waa  built,  did  not  all  mar- 


tc>  (lie  Pro- 


riagos  take  place  in  the  College  cLapcl  f — ^Yes,  nil  of 

them. 

894.  They  were  performed  by  the  Conduct?  — 
Yes. 

895.  (Mr,  Thompson.)  And  the  Provost  Is  Icnully 
the  rector  of  Eton  7— (Mr.  Bntekeldor.)  llie  Pro- 
Tost  is  rector,  and  haa  tho  cure  of  soula  ;  but  tho  in- 
come of  the  living,  ihc  tithes,  is  part  of  tho  Collegi 
funds. 

896.  How  would  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  Iny  Provo! 
who  could  not  exercise  the  cure  of  souls? — (Mt 
Dupuis.)  It  would  then  be  in  abeyance. 

897-  Docs  the  Provost  or  the  Provost  and  Fellowi 
appoint  the  curate  ? — The  Provost  only. 

898.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  it  not  the  speci 
duty  of  the  Vice-Provost  and  Fellows  to  assist  t' 
Provost? — (The  Provost.)  Yes,  in  his  absence. 

899.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  When  a  layman  was  Pri 
vest,  tho  difficulty  must  have  been  met  in  some  wi*  ? 
—Yes.  . 

900.  (Lord  Ltfflelton.)  Is  the  Provosf  ever  ap- 
pealed to  in  parochial  matters  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
are  the  duties  in  practice  entirely  exer&eed  by  tho 
Conducts  ? — He  is  appealed  to,  \ 

901.  (L.ord  Clarendon.)  Does  be  takk  an  active 
super  intend  en  CO  ;  a  real  s  u  peri  n  tendance  ? — There  ia 
a  charity  school  of  which  he  nud  the  Fellows  are 
Trustees.  They  attend  all  the  moelfaags  aud  see  what 
the  state  of  the  school  is.  j. 

903.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Looking  aCtHe  Etnlutes  and 
the  present  practice,  does  it  appear  qittt  ttie  Provosl'u 
powers  have  rather  dimiuished  practically  over  the 
membera  of  the  College  ? — I  hai'dly  know. 

903.  You  have  not  rea^W)  etatutea  with  thnt 
view  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  knAr  that  they  have  dimi- 
ni.shed,  f 

90-1,  (Lord  ClarcndoT^  Ton  say  in  the  printed 
answers,  "  The  Fellows  mb  aeven  in  number,  and  are 
"  elected  by  the  ProvoS  and  Fellows,  each  having 
"  equal  voles,  and  no  easang  vote  being  allowed  to 
"  the  Provost.  They  shSold  be  chosen  either  i'rom 
"  actual  Fellows  of  Kin^  or  from  thoae  who  have 
"  been  Fellows  of  King's,  or  from  those  who  are  or 
"  have  been  Conductf^  or  from  those  who  have  been 
"  scholars  of  Elon(  lint  in  case  that  none  such  be 
"  conpidered  fljeible,  a  choice  may  be  mpde  from 
"  other  persons.'  Upon  the  whole,  that  jrivea  a 
wtdc  field  ftir  the  choice  of  fellowships.  Do  you 
think  it  wonld  he  advantageous  to  the  foundniiou 
if  they  were  thrown  more  open  ? — You  sec  we  have  A 
wider  choice  if  none  of  the  Fellows  of  King's,  or  Con- 
ducts, or  scholars  of  Eton  are  considered  eligible.         , 

905.  But  a  man  may  not  be  ineligible  and  yet  ho 
by  no  means  ihe  best  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have? — Yes,  If  yon  restrict  tho  choice  to  persona 
simply  eligible,  I  do  not  think  that  the  best  arrange- 
ment you  could  make  for  the  foundation. 

90C.  (_Mr.  Vaiiyhan.)  Do  you  know  what  tha 
Latin  of  the  term  is  to  which  you  have  returned  this 
answer,  "  In  case  that  none  such  should  be  considered 
eligible  ?" — I  do  not  recollect. 

907.  It  is  "nut  alius."  Does  it  appear  to  you  thnt 
"alias"  only  mcnns  if  none  such  are  eligible  ? — No. 

908.  {Lord  Lrjltelton.)  The  statute  says,  "vel  do 
"  presbyteris  coiiduclitiis  ejusdem  coUcgii  de  Etona, 
"  vol  de  hiis  ([ui  prius  foerant  in  eodem  et  ex  cnusis 
"  licilis  ct  honeslia  recesserunt  ah  ipso,  habilini  et 
"  sufficientero,  nut  alias  de  collegiis  vel  locia  aliis." 
Thnt  ia  viry  general, 

{Mr.  Di'pi/is.)  That  word  "other  persona"  docs 
not  cKpress  the  meaning  (juite  fnlly. 

{Mr.  Vanghan.)  I  ihiuk  the  answer  expresses 
rather  too  much.  "That  in  case  none  such  be  con- 
"  sidcred  eligible,"  is  an  inference  on  the  word 
alius,  which  is  a  liille  loo  wide. 

(J.ord  Lj/ftelloji.)  Tho  implication  would  bo  that 
it  means  "  failing  such  as  are  previously  j'cciled." 

909.  {Mr.  V'auffhan.)  Have  you  known  any  in- 
stances of  Fellows  over  having  been  taken  from  other 
than  Ihe  collegia  mentioned  ? 

(  jTAe  Provost.)  I  am  not  .tware  of  anv, 
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(3/r.  Dupuit.)  I  do  know  that  in  the  last  century 
a  FcUow  of  the  name  of  Bnrnard  was  choecn,  who 
was  not  clifcible  according  to  the  statutes. 
910.  He  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  colleges  ? 

^I  think  not  i  but  tliat  wna  a  grent  exception,  and  it 

was  considered  wrong  at  the  time.     He  was  the  son 
Provost  Barnard. 

9U.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  not  think    (hat 
would  bo  advantngcoua  to  open   the  feUowships 

ire  ?  „  .      , 

{The  Provost.)  It  would  appear  to  bo  samciently 
ipen  already  if  wo  have  the  alias. 

912.  Have  there  ever  been  Fellows  elected  except 
.nder  these  conditions  ?  —  I  do  not  know  of  any 
iicept  in  the  instftnoo  mentioned  by  Mr,  Dapuia. 
i.  913.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  there  not  another  quali- 
ii^tion  for  a  Fellow  which  is  not  mentioned  here  ?— 
Utr.  Dupuis.)  What  is  it? 
■  914.  "  Cantandi  pcritia,"  skill  in  music  ? — ^Tes. 

915.  That  is  not  mentioned  in  your  answer  o» 
one  of  ttMuqualifications  ? — No. 

916.  Jn  that  beoouse  it  has  been  practically 
neglected  ?v- Yes,  I  presume  the  reason  of  that 
quaiificftticm  was  the  musioat  services  in  the  chapel 
]n  Roman  Catholic  times. 

917.  The»e  is  no  mention  in  the  College  answers  of 
what  I  beliei^  to  exist,  namely,  certain  honourable 

f  rounds  for  rentOring  Fellows  who  have  been  elected, 
t  is  the  25th  atiftute.  "  Propter  (juaa  causae  rations- 
**  biles  et  honeatos  prosbyteri  aooii  perpetui  debeant 
*'  flnaliter  a  coUigio  recedere  memorato."  Do  you 
know  whether  Aat  part  of  the  statutes  is  at  all  in 
force.  There  araHwo  causes  mentioned  in  the  statute, 
namely,  an  absenM-frpm  Eton  for  more  than  six 
weeks  in  the  year,  and'  Ml  small  pecuniary  possession 
of  a  certain  sum — 10/.  annually,  I  thiok.  Have  either 
of  those  causes  of  removal  ever  been  acted  upon  ?— 
Jlot  within  my  memory. 

{Tie  Protott.)  1  thank  tbo  possession  of  a  certain 
Bum  of  money  is  always  interpreted  to  be  money 
derived  from  land. 

918.  The  phrase  is  raUier  more  comprehensive 
than  that;  it  is  "  patrimonium  hoareditatem  feodumve 
<<  secniare  perpetuum,  ant  annnom  perpetuam  pen- 
''  sionem,"  "  a  perpetual  annual  payment,"  Have  yon 
known  any  coses  of  the  removal  or.  of  the  leaving  of 
College  by  Fellows  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of 
property  ? — The  only  cose  which  occurs  to  my  taioA 
is  that  of  a  Fellow  who  was  about  to  purohaoe  a  small 
property,  but  who,  I  believe,  did  not  do  so. 

919.  Do  you  allow  tliat  whatever  objection  there 
might  exist  to  a  Fellow  leaving  landed  property,  the 
same  objection  would  exist  to  a  Fellow  having  per- 
sonal property  ? — It  has  never  been  interpreted  to 
extend  beyond  landed  property. 

920.  Does  it  strike  you  that  that  is  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  words  "  aut  annuam  perpetuam 
"  peasionem  ad  valorem  oommunibus  annla  decem 
"  librarum  assecutus  fuerlt?" — I  suppose  it  would 
amonnt  to  much  the  same  thing. 

921.  If  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  statute  were  pro- 
duced from  personal  property,  would  it  not  come 
within  the  tei-ras  of  the  statute.  Has  the  other  dis- 
qualification over  been  acted  apon  ? — {The  I'rovoit.) 
"Sat  that  I  am  awuro  <if. 

922.  Tlio  diaqunlificatloD  in  reference  to  the  pos- 
session of  landed  property  or  non-residence  ?-— 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of, 

923.  You  cannot  recall  to  your  recollection  any 
person  who  ever  vacated  a  fellowship  upon  the  ground 
either  of  non-residence,  or  the  possession  of  property  ? 
— I  never  remember  anything  of  the  kind, 

924.  Do  you  think  that  one  or  other  of  them  must 
have  occurred  ?— I  have  always  understood  that  the 
Fellows  have  never  held  landed  property  for  that  very 
reason,  I  have  always  understood  that  If  they  did 
they  would  be  disqualified  from  holding  tfaeir  fellow- 
ships. 

925.  Do  you  think  that  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween personal  property  and  landed  property  is  a 
tCBsoiin'ilcdistinction,and  one  that  should  be  kept  np 


and  acted  upon  ? — I  cannot  say,  hut  it  is  one  that 
Las  always  been  held  ;  it  was  held  at  King's  as  well. 

926.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  yon  think  that  th« 
prohibition  is  reasonable  or  desirable  ? — 1  do  not. 

927.  {Lord  LytteUoa.)  Was  the  disability  of  a 
Fellow  to  marry  part  of  the  general  law  ?— -Yea  ;  it 
applied  originally  to  priests. 

928.  Was  that  removed,  or  by  the  alteration  of 
the  general  law  which  permitted  the  clergy  to 
mairy  ?— It  followed  the  alteration  of  the  general  law. 

929.  The  requisition  of  celibacy  ceased  when  the 
general  law  of  celibacy  ceased  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  Not  only  at  Eton,  but  universally 
throughout  the  Church. 

930.  Is  thero  any  special  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion ? — (The  Provost.)  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

931.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  How  is  the  Vice-i'roToat 
elected  ? — Annually,  by  the  votes  of  the  body. 

932.  Tlien  it  is  an  annual  office  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.) 
All  the  officers  are  appointed  annually — the  bursars,       . 
he.    TheTice-Fravost  iselected,  but  it  is  usually  the     A 
senior  Fellow.  Jf 

933.  Is  it  so  in  the  present  instance?  —  He   is  f 
senior  in  age,  but  not  in  seniority  in  his  place  in  the  F 
College.    The  present  senior  Fellow  is  Mr.  PLnniptre,f 
who  b^ged  not  to  be  elected  Vice-Pi-ovoat.  J 

934.  In  what  manner  ore  the  scholars  elected  ? — £ 
{The  Provost.)  The  scholar*  of  Eton  ?  i 

935.  Yes  ?  —  By  an  annual  examination  held  by- - 
the  Provost,  the  Vice-Provost,  the  Head  Master  of 
Eton,  the  Provost,  and  two  Fellows  of  King's,  ji^ 
pointed  annually  for  that  purpose,  and  called  Fa||n. 

936.  Do  they  elect  for  both  ?— Yes.  J 

937.  At  the  same  time  ?  —  At  the  same  tjtofi  of 
the  year.  By  the  number  of  elections  for  Kiqg'%  we 
know  the  number  of  vacancies  there  will  be  at  Etoo. 

938.  What  is  the  average  number  of  vaoancies  at 
King's  ? — We  used  to  reckon  about  nine  ia  two  years  i 
but  now  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Kiag's  most  <^er 
three,  and  they  mnst  offer  more  eventually  if  they 
have  more  vacancies. 

939.  Three  every  year  ?— Yes. 

940.  But  suppose  they  are  not  vacant  ? 

{3fr.  Dupuis.)  Thcr«  are  to  be  S4  scholarships 
whon  the  cew  system  la  completed  j  and  there  will  be 
fiiar  <^red  every  year.  There  must  then  he  four 
vacancies  every  year.  At  the  present  moment  the 
system  is  not  quite  complete. 

(  Tie  Provost. )  Their  rota  will  regulate  the  vaonn* 
cies. 

941.  It  was  not  obligatory  before f— No;  aome- 
timoa  you  had  as  many  as  uine  In  a  year,  and  some- 
times you  had  none. 

942.  With  regard  to  the  junior  burSar,  you  say, 
he  tranaacta  all  affairs  at  hom^  such  as  the  munte- 
nanco  of  the  70  scholars,  the  superintendence  of  their 
food  in  hall,  and  their  dwelling.     Is  that  a  real  bon& 

fide  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  bursar  ? 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  Very  much  so.  It  does  not  go  to 
theextent  of  actually  providing  meat  and  flour,  and 
BO  on,  hut  he  has  very  great  supervision  over  the 
whole  of  the  College,  and  he  looks  over  all  the  bills. 

{The  Provost.)  The  master  In  college  if  he  wanted 
anything  would  go  to  him, 

943.  Does  ho  dine  in  the  hall  ?  Does  be  attend 
the  hall  dinners  ? — Yes  ;  when  in  residence  almost 
always. 

.  944.  Is  he  not  usually  in  residence? — {Mr.  Dupuis.) 
He  is  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  ;  and  the 
hall  books,  showing  the  consumption  of  the  College, 
are  brought  before  him  to  check.  He  signs  his  name 
to  them  every  week. 

945,  Is  the  senior  bursar  usually  resident  ? — Ho 
is  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  I  am  senior 
bursar. 

946.  You  say,  tlie  precentor  is  responsible  for  the 
College  choir,  their  regularity  of  attendance  in  chapel, 
and  general  behaviour.  You  also  say,  that  the  sacrist 
has  charge  of  the  cliapcl,  the  books,  and  the  plate  for 
the  altar  ? — These  arc  ancient  offices  connected  with 
the  College, 
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947.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  With  r^ard  to  residence, 
is  it  not  the  case  that  henceforth  in  accordance 
with  the  eccleBiaatlcftl  law,  a  Fellow  must  reside 
three  months  at  the  College  ? — He  mnat  be  at  Eton 
three  months.  He  is  required  to  be  there  for  that 
length  of  time. 

948.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Does  that  resolution 
appl^  to  every  Fellow  ? — Yes  ;  he  must  be  in  re- 
sidence  there  three  montba  in  each  year. 

949.  {Jtfr.  Thompton.)  If  he  wanted  to  bo  away 
for  more  than  that  time,  be  would  have  to  get  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Bishop  ? — He  is  entitled  to  three 
months  absence  from  his  living. 

950.  No  doubt  by  Act  of  Parliament  he  is  ;  hut 
is  he  entitled  to  five  months  absence  ?— I  think  he  is ; 
but  I  do  not  know  what  the  recent  laws  are.  J  have 
held  a  living  for  some  time,  and  considered  myself 
bound   to  be  resident    seven    mouths  nt  my  living, 

^     and  three   months  at  Eton.     It  was  originally  foar- 
^  months,  but  now  it  is  three. 

"^      951.  That  obligation  ia  prescribed  by  the  Acts  of 

^Parliament  affecting  residence  ? — I  think  it  is  rather 

•the  relaxation  of  the  original  term  of  residence. 

\    952.     (Lord    Lyttelton.)    Is   (hat    three    months 

Vfitatable  ? — I  think  the  statute  says  ditterently,  and 

fxea  four. 
953.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  statufes  say,  a  Fellow 
'fchall  not  be  absent  more  than  six  weeks  ? — That  ia 
not  observed  now. 

(Lord  Devon.)  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
liaotation  ;  but  he  must  not  be  absent  for  more  than 
six  ifeeks  at  a  time. 

(Jwr  Vavgkan.)  Or  separately,  "  continuaa  vol 
■'  disdoutinuas." 

954.  '{Lord  Clarendon.)  Generally  speaking,  how 
many  Fellows. are  there  resident? — It  is  very  un- 
certain. Strnietimea  perhaps  four,  five,  or  six,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  body;  while  at  other  times  thero 
may  be  only  one. 

(Mr.  Dupuia.)  There  always  must  be  one. 

955.  There  always  must  he  one  ? — Yes.  If  you  go 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  vacation  you  will 
find  not  more  than  one  iu  residence. 

956.  (J^fr.  Thompton.)  Thero  always  must  be 
one  ? — Yes,  there  must  be  one. 

957.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Besides  their  spoclhl 
duties,  there  are  other  duties  which  tlio  Fellows 
might  be  called  upon  to  discharge,  but  whicli,  upon 
the  whole,  are  nominal.  I  sec  you  siiy  in  pnge  26. 
"  Besides  those  special  duties,  the  Fellows  are  rc- 
"  quired  generally  to  act  with  the  Provost  in  the 
"  management  and  improvement  of  the  College  pro- 

'  perty,  in  the  promotion  of  the  interest  and  wclfni-o 
"  of  the  College,  both  moral  and  fiscal.  Morally 
'*  to  act  as  mediators  in  case  of  quarrels  or  disputes, 
"  as  judges  in  case  of  delinquency,  and  if  neees- 
"  sary,  to  Iw  a  check  upon  the  Provost ;  fiacally,  to 
"  be  a  check  upon  the  bursars,  so  as  to  control  and 
"  regulate  the  expenses.  They  are  required  there- 
"  fore  to  render  assistance  to  the  College  by  every 
"  means  in  their  power  ;  and  practicslly,  all  l)U)>inc»s 
"  of  whatever  description  is  l>rought  before  thorn, 
"  and  decided  by  a  majority."  I  apprehoud  that 
those  duties  we  merely  nominal  ? — When  anytbing 
important  is  required  to  be  decided,  we  are  stimmoned 
into  College,  and  all  meet  to  discuss  the  i:|uestion. 
For  instance,  tliat  very  letter  you  had  in  your  hand 
just  now,  would  require  a  meeting  of  Hint  sort. 

958.  You  mean  as  to  visitation  ? — Yes  ;  aa  to  the 
answer  we  should  give  to  the  Bishop. 

959.  (Mr.  Dupuii.)  No  College  act  can  be  exe- 
cuted but  in  the  presence  of  the  Provost  and  a 
majority  of  the  Fellows,  which  ia  four.  For  instance, 
the  sealing  of  a  lease,  or  the  applying  of  the  seal  of 
the  College  in  any  way  whatever  ia  not  valid,  unless 
major  part  is  pi-esent.  No  business  of  the  College 
can  be  transacted  without  a  College  meeting.  The 
eonseqnence  is  that  there  are  frequently  College 
meetings,  and  we  must  have  the  Provost  and  four 
Fellows  to  transact  any  business  at  all. 

960.  But  I  suppose  it  would  be  just  as  well  trans- 
1. 


acted  if  there  were  only  two? — I  do   not  know 
whether  it  would  be.     Four  are  required. 

(  The  Provost.)  They  form  a  quorum. 

961.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  10  <^- "■ 
which  you  allude,  you  consider,  I  suppose,  all  questions    „ 


„         ■     ■■— /         • 

of  that  done,  l>ut  that  is  a  matter  which  devolvesf 

more  upon  the  Provost  without  the  Fellows  ;   I  mean*  '  '"^^  '^'■ 

the  administration  of  the  school.  {     "'"  ' 

962.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  If  they  were  a  smaller 
number  and  held  livings  they  could  not  be  present 
always  for  the  Provost  to  consult  ? — No, 

963.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
Founder  on  founding  the  College,  and  appointing  the 
officers  and  masters  of  the  College  by  statute  at  tl^ 
same  time,  mentioned  in  specitic  statutes  to  tliat  effevt 
what  duties  they  should  perform  ? — 1  believe  the 
duties  are  specified  in  tho  statutes. 

964.  Do  you  hnpgien  fo  know  if  any  duiieu  at  all 
are  prescribed  in  that  manuer  to  the  Fellows  ? — 
Those  which  are  specified  here,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  Founder  prescribed  no  duties  whatever  to  the 
Fellows  directly,  and  that  those  which  ore  quoted 
here  are  all  incidental  to  acts  prescribed  or  forbidden 
to  others  ;  nor  can  I  find  that  the  duties  mentioned 
here  are  invariably  enjoined  by  tho  statutes  quoted 
for  them. 

(Lord  Lgllellon.)  They  are  in  tlie  oath. 

965.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  Could  you  point  out,  if  the 
statutes  were  put  into  your  hands,  tho  particular 
passftge  alluded  to  here,  lor  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  the  Founder  has  imposecl  the  duties  upon  a 
Fellow  of  acting  with  t«e  Provost  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  properly  ? — ^Piobably,  if  I  had 
the  statutes  I  think  I  could.  I  think  the  first  that 
is  specified,  with  respect  to  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  College  property  ia  this.  The  stattite 
says,  "  Item,  quod  ad  dieti  collegii  regatis  do  Etona 
"  meliorotionem,  augmentationem  bonorum,  terrarum, 
"  possessionum,  reddiluum,  et  jurium  ejusdcm  con- 
"  servatiouem,  dcfensionein,  promolionemquc,  et 
"  cxpedilionem,  ncgotiorum  dicti  collegii  quorum- 
"  cumque,  nd  quemcumque  statum,  grodum,  digni- 
."  tatem,  vcl  ofTicium  in  postcrum  devencro,  in  aanis 
"  consiliis,  beneliciis,  favoribus  et  auxiliis,  quantum 
*'  in  me  fucrit  et  ad  me  pertinucrii,  diligeuter 
"  juvabo,  et  pro  eisttcm  fidclitor  Inborabo,  et  usque 
"  ad  finnlem  et  felicem  cxpediliunem  negotiorum 
"  prajdicti  collegii  juxta  posse  instiibo,  quomdiu 
"  vixeio  in  hoc  muudo." 

966.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  That  is  in  the  oath,  I 
think,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 

(Mr.  Vaughan.)  Yes  ;  they  are  to  give  general 
aid  to  tho  College,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that  they 
are  to  net  with  the  Provost  in  any  way  as  Fellowo  in 
the  innnagement, 

(Mr.  Thompson.)  It  is  in  cifect  as  much  as  to 
any,  "We  will  always  be  friendly  to  Eton,  even 
'■  when  we  have  ceased  to  be  Fellows."  I  do  not 
think  it  relates  to  (heir  duty  as  Fellows,  but  to  their 
benevolence  afterward,".  It  saysi,  "Ad  quemcumque 
"  statum,  gradum,  dignitatem,  vel  ollicium  in  pos- 
"  tcruni  dcvenero,  in  aanis  consiliia,  benefieiis, 
"  favoribus,  et  auxiliis,  quantum  in  me  fuerit,  et  ad 
"  me  portinuerit  diligenter  juvabo." 

(Lord  Lyttelton.)  But   they   continue   Fellows  ? 

(Mr.  Thompson.)  I  think  not.  The  words  are 
"  in  posterum   devenero," 

(Lord  Lyllellon.)  It  would  hai'dly  mean  that  aucli 
an  oath  was  not  to  be  observed  when  lie  was  a 
Fellow.  ; 

(Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  does  not  give  any  power  of 
management  at  all,  or  give  them  any  share  in  the 
management  of  the  property  in  conjunction  with  the 
Provost ;  that  is  left  entirely  out  of  their  hands, 

(Mr.  Thompson.)  It  seems  to  me  to  refer  lo  (ho 
case  of  a  Fellow  of  Eton  who  has  been  raised  to  the 
position  of  a  high  dignitary-. 
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ge?-  {3Ir.  Vauglian.)  With  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular passage,  I  do  not  uoderstand  it  to  give  the 
Fellows,  as  Fellows,  nay  particular  share  in  the 
management  of  the  College  property  with  the  Provost  j 
the  ProvoBt  has  the  general  maangemcnt  given  to 
him,  distinctly  and  personally,  in  another  part  of  the 
statute  ? — Yes. 

968.  Again  the  answers  say  that  "  tbey  arc  to  act 
"  OB  mediators  iu  esse  of  quarrels  and  disputes." 

{Lord  Devon.)  At  the  bottom  of  page  501  of  the 

^statutes   there    is   this  passuge   iii    the   oath  of  the 

'  Provost : — "  Item,  si  per  me  vel  occnsione  mei  aliqua 

"  disscntionis  materia,   irte  vel  discordiae,    in   dicto 

"  coUegio  de  Elona  (quod  ab^it)  Buscitata  fuerit,  si 

"  super  ipsa  materia  per  soi;iofl  presbytcros  et  magis- 

"  trum  ioformatorem   scholarium    finis    ratiouabilis 

."  factus  non  fuerit."     It  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the 

.Visitor,   and   to   the   prevention   of  discord    in    the 

College. 

{Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Is  not  that  only  discord  between 
himself  and  the  Fellows. 

969.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Practically,  the  Provost 
has  very  considerable  control  over  tlie  management 
of  the  school  and  over  the  Head  Master?— (TAe 
Provoit.)  Yes. 

{Lord  Lj/Hellott.)  That  part  of  the  oath  on  page 
50i  refers  to  any  discord  arising  in  the  College.  It 
is  "  Si  per  me  vel  occasiono  mei  aliqua  dissentionis 
"  materia,  ina  vel  discordite,  in  dlclo  collegio  de 
"  Etona  (quod  absit)  suacitata  fuerit." 

970.  {Lord  Devon.)  And  if  the  Fellows  cannot 
successfully  mediate,  then  it  must  be  referred.  That 
is  merely  to  show  that  the  Fellows  have  a  light  or 
mediation  in  certaia  cases. 

971.  {Mr.  VaughoH.)"  And  if  neeesiarif,  thei/ are 
to  be  a  check  upon  the  F^ocast"  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Vaughan.)  No  statute  is  quol«d  ? 

972.  {Mr.  Thompson,)  In  case  of  rebellion  or 
disobedience  of  the  Feltow.s,  he  would,  1  imagine, 
have  power  at  common  Jaw  independent  of  tny  statute, 
would  he  not  ? — {Mr.  Dupvit.)  I  should  think  so. 

973.  Independently  of  any  statutable  law?  —  I 
should  think  so. 

974.  (Lord Lyltelton.)  In atntutc  Id  v,-hich  relates 
to  the  duty  of  the  bursars,  there  ts  this  passage: 
"  NoJentes  quod  dtcti  bursarii,  aut  quivis  alius,  de 
"  residua  parte  ivcep(onimdictorura,seu  demajoribua 
"  negotiis  dicti  Kegalis  collegii  de  Etona,  aut  aliis 
"  Bolutionibus,  raisis,  et  expensia  circa  hujnsmodi 
"  majora  negotia  facicnda,  se  quomodolibet  intro- 
«  mittant,  sine  consensu,  discrelione,  dispositione, 
"  conailio,  et  avisamento  pncposili,  vice-priepoaiti,  et 
"  m^orts  partis  sociorum  uostri  Kegalis  Collegii 
"  prredicti."     That  is  a  very  large  power, — Yes. 

975.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  If  there  had  been  no 
mention  of  the  duties  of  the  Fellows  in  tbe  statutes, 
the  mere  fact  of  the  property  being  vested  in  them 
conjointly  with  the  Provost  would  be  important.  Let 
me  ask  whether  there  arc  not  nearly  as  many  statut- 
able offices  tenable  only  by  Fellows  as  there  are 
fellowships  ? — Yes. 

976.  There  are  five  or  six  ? — There  is  only  one,  a 
junior  Fellow,  who  has  no  office.  There  were  10 
Fellows  originally,  and  the  statutes  mention  10,  but 
the  number  has  been  reduced  to  seven. 

977.  {A  Commissioner.)  Tlie  Fellows  were  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  other  offices  in  the  College,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Founder.  One  of  their  duties 
was  to  do  that,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

978.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  addition  to  those  duties 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  and  which  aie  inciden- 
tally scattered  throughout  the  etnlutcs,  is  there  any 
distinctly  prescribed  code  of  duties  by  the  Provost  to 
the  Fellows,  as  there  is  to  all  the  other  great  offices  of 
the  College? — {The  Protost.)  Irrespective  of  their 
office? 

979.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

980.  {Lord  LyUelton.)  Are  you  aware  whether 
any  technical  meaning  is  attached  to  the  words  majora 
negotia  ? — No. 


{Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  struck  me  to  mean  law  busi- 
ness, I  believe  there  is  a  positive  definition  of  those 
words  given  in  one  plac«  by  the  Pounder  when 
describing  what  the  Provost  cannot  do  by  his  ovn 
authority  aloue. 

981.  {Lord  Lytiellon.)  Are  the  College  awwe' of 
any  restriction  in  those  words  ? — No. 

982.  Have  the  College  acted  upon  that  ?—Tbe 
33rd  statute  provides  that  the  Provost  is  to  aak  tiu> 
consent  of  the  Fellows  in  the  more  serious  buBiness 
of  the  College. 

{Mr.  Dvpuit.)  I  think  it  muut  be  the  11th  ststute, 
which  is  :  "  In  quibus  socii  presbyteri,  capellani, 
"  clerici,  scholares,  et  alii  ministri  obedire  debent 
"  prteposito." 

{The  I^ovott.)  It  is  the  33rd  statute,  at 
page  570.  That  statute  is  as  follows  :  "  IteiD,  Bta- 
"  tuimus,  ovdinamus,  et  volumus,  quod  in  mqoribns 
"  collegii  uostri  ncgotiis  disponendis,  videlicet^  in 
"  traditionibus  tirmarum,  beneflciorum  ecclesiaetico- 
"  rum,  et  maneriorum,  prcesentationibusque  ad  bene-J 
"  ficia,  quorum  advocationes  vel  jus  patronatna  if 
"  obtincnt,  in  posterumve  obtinebunt,  causis,  coat 
"  versiis,  placitis,  sou  litibus  ipsnm  collegium  con 
"  cernentibus  oggrediendis  sen  inchoandia,  ac  aid 
"  consimilibuB,  omnes  et  singuli  socii  presbyteri  die 
"  regalis  collegii,  tempore  quo  hujusmndi  negod 
"  pro  utilitate  ejusdem  uostri  collegii  imminent  ■!■*. 
"  poneuda,  in  dicto  collegio  pnesentes,  ad  vocationov 
"  et  pi-emonitioncm  dicti  prcepositi  in  eccJesiam, 
"  aulam,  sen  alium  locum  infra  dictum  Tgnli*  nailtr 
"  gium  competentem,  insimul  convocentnr  adixom- 
"  muniter  tractandum  et  deliberandom  super ^njus- 
"  modi  negotiis  imminentibus  ;  et  quod  in  at  supa 
"  ^rtemissis  communitcr,  vel  per  prepositum  et  ma- 
"  jorem  partem  ipsorum,  deliberatum  fuerit  et  eon- 
"  seosum,  roboris  habeat  firmitatem.  Ordinatio 
"  autcm  sivo  dispositio  in  et  saper  prtemtssis  alio 
"  modo  habita  sive  facta,  pro  nullo  penitus  habeatur." 

{Mr,  Vaughan.)  That  is  the  passage  I  referred 
to  ;  there  it  is  distinctly  stated,  but  it  has  not  been 
quoted  here. 

983.  (3/r.  Thompson.)  Witbont  some  such  pro- 
vision as  that  the  power  of  the  Provost  would  be  un- 
limited, would  it  not  ?• — Yes, 

984.  And  would  be  perfectly  irresponsible  ? — Yes. 

&85.  {Sir  S.  Korthcote.)  1  want  to  know  gene- 
rally how  far  the  Fellows  are  a  check  upon  the  Provost 
in  the  management  of  the  school.  The  Provost  has 
a  very  considerable  voice  in  the  direction  of  tlte 
school,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  body  of  Fellows  who, 
practically,  have  all  been  assistant  masters,  or  most 
of  them,  in  the  school ;  how  far  are  they  entitled  to 
control  or  influence  the  Provost's  decision  in  matters 
afiecting  the  school  ? 

{The  Provost.)  I  should  think  not  at  all  in  matters 
afTecting  the  school. 

{Mr.  Dupuit.)  The  government  of  the  school  teats 
between  the  Pi-ovost  and  (he  Head  Master,  and  thfl 
Fellows'  asficnt  or  dissent  is  never  asked. 

986.  Not  wJth  regard  to  leasing  the  houses? — 
That  they  must  have  a  voice  in, 

987.  That  is  a  matter  that  materially  affects  the 
management  of  the  school,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  that 
is  a  duty  which  comes  under  the  management  of  the 
property  of  the  College, 

988.  I  only  want  to  bring  out  how  far  the  Feltoirs 
do  really  influence  the  well-being  and  conditiou  of  the 
school  as  well  aB  the  management  of  the  proper^. 
Such  a  question  as  the  allotment  of  houses  does  aflect 
the  working  of  the  school  ? 

{The  Provost.)  1  do  not  think  that  is  a  question 
that  ever  comes  before  ihe  Provost. 

{Mr.  Dtipttis.)  It  must  come  before  both. 

989.  Suppose  Ihat  a  house  happens  to  be  vacant, 
who  decides  who  is  to  have  it  ? — That  entirely  de- 
pends upon  whose  house  it  is. 

990.  But  I  would  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  the 
College  houses  ;  who  would  decide  in  case  one  of 
the  assistant  masters  who  now  rents  a  house  was  to 
resign;  what  would  become  of  the  house? — (The 
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P^ovatt.)  ProbaMy  Homo  one  woald  have  made  ao 
wmngement  with  Lim  for  succeeiliug  long  before. 

9i:)L  Would  not  the  couspnt  of  the  College  be 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

992.  What  do  you  mean  by  tlio  consent  of  the 
College  ? — The  Provoet  and  Fellows. 

993.  And  would  it  lie  with  them  to  say,  "This 
"  bouse  shall  not  go  to  the  person  who  wishes  for  it, 
"  but  to  somebody  else  ?" 

(3/r.  DupuU.)  They  might  have  such  a  jKiwer,  and 
might  esercisc  it. 

(  The  Procnsl.)  I  do  not  recollect  that  such  a  thing 
has  ever  lirtpjwntHl. 

994.  Su|i]M>so  tbiit  any  one  of  tlie  masters,  Mr. 
Uurnford,  for  iiistant-e,  witK  about  lo  leave,  is  his 
hou?c  College  properly  ? — Yo,i. 

995.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Duruford  wna  going  lo 
lonve,  Aiid  had  made  arrangements  with  ii  dume  to 
succeed  him  and  take  the  house  ? — (jVr.  Dupuis.) 
That  would  not  Iks  permitted. 

996.  Would    you    prevent  auch   an    arrangement 
ring  carried  out? — Yes  ;  the  College  would  interpose 

Ind  preveni  hitn  directly. 

997.  And  the  College,  in  that  case,  woald  be  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  ?— Yes. 

998.  Then  in  matters  of  that  sort  the  Fellows 
Itould  exercise  an  influence  in  the  uinnagoment  of  the 
Bchool  ? — Yes,  indirectly,  they  would. 

999.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  Su|i]>o8e  Ihfit  Mr.  Duru- 
ford bad  made  an  iirrangeinent,  a  sRtisfnc'ory  pecu- 
niwy  arrangemeut  for  himself,  with  some  other  master 
or  individual  whom  the  Provost  or  the  Heiid  Master 
did  no)  think  wa4  a  good  man  to  havL'  in  ebtirge  of  a 
boarding  house,  what  course  would  the  ProTosI  and 
Fellows  fake? — {The  Provost.)  I  lake  it  that  the 
Head  Muster  would  interfere  and  represent  the  matter 
to  the  Provost ;  I  should  have  taken  that  eonrse  when 
I  -was  Ilejid  Master. 

1000.  Knowing  that  he  might  be  objected  to  might 
he  not  ofler  very  advantngeoua  pecuniary  terms  to 
the  out-going  tnaetei*  ? — I  never  heaid  of  gucb  a 
caee. 

1001.  But  such  a  case  might  easily  occur? — No 
doubt  it  is  a  possible  cMc. 

1002.  And  in  sucli  a  ease,  if  the  Provost  and 
Feliowa  thought  it  would  prove  disadvantiigi-OUS, 
they  could  interfere  and  support  the  Ile.id  Maxtor  ? 
^Yes. 

1003.  {Lord  LylleHon.)  The  Provost  by  himself 
exercises  considerable  influence  over  llie  inanngemeDl 
of  the  whole  school.  When  yon  say  tbnt  you  make 
no  distinction  between  the  College  and  the  school? 
—No. 

1004.  The  Fellows  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mimageracnt  olYhe  school  ? — Yes. 

1005.  In  that  also  yon  make  no  dislintrtion  between 
the  College  and  the  school  ? — The  Pellowa  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tlie  regulation  of  the  alTairs  of  the 
College  as  a  school- 

1006.  The  Provost  alone  hjis  power  of  control 
over  the  aflhirs  of  tbu  school,  as  distinct  from  matters 
of  property,  and  the  Follows  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  ? — Yes. 

1007.  Have  the  Fellows  anything  more  lo  do 
with  the  studies  and  general  management  of  the 
fonndalion  boys,  than  they  have  lo  with  those  of 
the  oppidans? — -No,  there  is  no  distinction  whatever. 

{Mr.  Ditpvit.)  If  a  great  delinquency  occurred, 
a  scholar  would  be  punished  by  the  joint  authority  of 
the  Provost  and  Fellows.  He  would  be  what  we  call 
convened. 

{The  ProPoxt.)  Suppoee  that  a  boy  high  in  the 
school  were  lo  commit  a  serious  offence,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  It  was  not  our  duty  to  dis- 
inisfi  him.  In  auch  a  case,  the  matter  would  bo 
brought  before  the  College.  A  meeting  of  Ihe 
Fellows  then  in  residence  would  be  called,  before 
whom  the  boy  would  be  brought,  and  the  punish- 
it  to  be  inflicted  decided  upon.  A  case  of  that 
cription  occurred  within  my  own  masler^ip. 

1008.  The    Proroat   would    not    consider    himself 
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justified  in  expelling  a  boy  from  college  ? — {Mr. 
DupuU.)  No.  But  the  Head  Master  would  an  op- 
pidan, ^fp. 

1009.  Is  there  no  other  point  in  iho  management  C.O.ffipSfori^ 
of  the  school,  upon    which  the  Fellows    take  part  ?     q  j  nimu- 
— (  The  Provofl.)  No,  I  think  not.  jig„  j  |^u*. 

1010.  (Sir  S.  Korihcole.)  They  Uke  part  in  the 
election  of  the  Head  Maslor,  do  they  not  ? — Yes, 

1011.  And  of  the  under  master  ? — Yea. 

1012.  But  not  of  the  assistant  masters? — They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  thai.  j 

1013.  {Lord  Devon.)   Has   the  Provost  a  secoadv 
vote-  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)  No.  T 

lOH.  Suppose  that  the  numbers  were  equal  ;  that 
four  went  one  way  and  I'uur  another,  then  there 
would  be  a  dead  lock. — T^ere  is  no  provision  in 
the  statutes  for  such  n  cose.  ^ 

{Mr.  Vauffhiin.)  Do  you  think  that  in  a  case  suclj 
as  ibat  which  you  have  mentioned,  namely,  the  ex- 
pnhiion  of  a  hoy  from  school,  ^o  large  a  machinery  ifl 
necessary  for  tlie  interests  uf  the  acliool,  niid  for 
securing  that  justice  should  be  done  to  individual 
boys.  ^ 

( The  Provotl.)  It  is  not  necessary  thqt  the  hoy 
should  be  expelled,  lie  may  he  subjecledto  a  severe, 
punishment  without  being  absolutely  expelted. 

(Mr.  Dupuis.)  lie  may  be  brought  bel'ore  the 
College,  not  only  lor  expulsion,  but  .for  any  offence 
involving  n  veiy  grave  punishment. 

I(H5.  Do  yon  consider  that  a  roiohinery  of  that 
sort  is  the  most  efficient  mode  that  c(p  be  devised  for 
dealing  with  such  cases  as  do  not  involve  expulsion  ? 
— ( The  Provost.)  It  becomes  a  much  more  grave 
matter  to  the  boy  himself  wiwB  bronght  before  us 
in  that  way.  ^ 

{Mr.  Dtipuh.)  By  macfcnery,  I  presume  that 
you  mean  the  Provost  and  ttllowa  ? 

1016.  {Mr.  I'aiLtjhan.)  A  meeting  of  the  College 
summoned  bj-  the  Head  Khsler  ? — The  idea  of  a,  con- 
venf  ion  before  the  College  tn  the  minds  of  the  boya  ia 
a  very  grave  matter  indeed. 

IT/ie  Provoitt.)  I  think  such  machinery  is  very 
useful. 

1017.  But  is  it  not  nsnally  unnecessary,  nnd  does 
it  nol  operale  ii:  some  cases  to  prevcnl  iho  speediuess, 
the  effieieuey.  and  die  i  igour  of  the  admiuisl ration  of 
the  discipline  of  the  school  ? — I  should  not  say  so, 
judging  fiom  my  own  espcrieuce. 

1018.  {Mr.  Thampnon.)  Would  you  think  it  right 
to  trust  lie  power  of  the  espulsion  of  the  scholars  to 
any  one  person  ? — No, 

1019.  Is  not  expulsion  severely  felt  by  the  boy  ? — 
It  is  a  very  fearful  puniuhment. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  It  very  rarely  happens.  It  must 
be  n  veiy  grave  case  indeed  lo  warrant  it. 

1020.  Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  ihe  jiowcr  lo  the 
Head  Master,  or  lo  the  Pi'ovosl  alone  ? — No  j  I 
think  nol.  "  - 

{The  Provost.)  My  own  opinioQ  is  that  a  council 
is  belter. 

1021.  (Lord  Devon.)  During  the  time  that  you 
were  Head  Master  in  bow  many  instances  had  you  to 
bring  a  boy  befoie  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ? — I 
think  only  twice. 

1022.  And  you  were  there  in  that  position  for  14 
or  1 5  years  ? — No,  only  nine. 

1023.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  know  of  many 
grave  cases  having  been  brought  before  the  Provost 
Bad  Fellows  ? — I  do  nut  recollect  many.  ' 

(Mr.  Dupuis.)  Throughout  the  whole  of  my  know-  ' 
ledge  of  Eton,  from  a  boy  up  to  (he  present  lime,  I 
only  recollect  six  or  seven. 

( The  Provost.)  It  is  usually  confined  to  the  caaee 
of  hovs  high  in  the  school. 

1024.  (Lord  Lr/ltellon.)  Is  it  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Head  Masler,"  or  of  the  Provost,  whether  the  case 
is  of  sufficient  gravity  to  render  a  College  meeting 
desirahle  ? — If  ihe  Head  Master  went  to  the  Provost 
and  desired  u  College  meeting  to  bo  called,  the 
Provost  would  at  once  comply  with  his  request. 
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1025,  Does  it  rest  with  the  Head  Master  to  take 
cogniwmce  of  such  a  case  ?— It  did  in  the  only  case  to 
ffhich  1  refer. 

102t>.  Being  a  grave  coae  you  requested  that  it 
should  be  considered  in  a  College  meeting  ?— Yes. 

1027.  (Sir  A'.  Norlkcote.)  In  a  case  where  it  was 
thought  right  to  turn  a  boy  down,  so  that  he  would 
lose  his  election,  would  that  be  a  ctfse  which  would 
have  to  go  before  a  College  meeting  ? — Yes. 

1028.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  not  think  that  in 
^nch  a  case  as  that  the  decision  of  the  Head  Master 
and  Provost  would  be  quite  sufficient.     Would  it  not 

'  be  so  for  satisfactory  to  the  boy  and  to  hie  parents  as 
.  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  punishment  was  juBt  ? — I 
■  think  the  present  mode  can-ics  more  weight  with  it. 

1029.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  i-emember  any 
Instance  of  a  colleger  having  been  actually  expelled  ? 
.t-{Mr.  Dupuis.)  Yes, 

1030.  {Mr.  Vaug/ian.)  I  understand  you  to  say, 
Dr.  Goodford,  that  the  Head  Master  himself  usually 
brings  the  case  under  the  notice  pf  the  Provost  and 
Fellows.  Has  there  ever  been  an  instance  of  a  boy 
appealing  from  the  Head  Master  to  the  Provost  and 
Fellows?— ^TAe  i¥oBo»/.)  I  do  not  recollect  a  case 
of  that  sort. 

1031.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  on  page  26  of 
the  printed  answers,  that  ilie  emoluments  of  each 
Fellow  is  given  nt  the  end  of  the  paper.  Does  the 
total  of  1,876/.  represent  the  total  amount  of  the 
Provost's  emoluments  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)  Yes,  upon  an 
average  of  20  ye»rs.  The  only  variable  portion  of  it 
is  the  fines. 

1032.  Are  the  others  yearly  payraenfa  ? — Yes. 

1033.  Which  do  not  vary  ? — No. 

1034.  And  do  the  othcj-  sums  give  the  whole  of  the 
snms  received  by  the  different  officers  whose  names 
are  mentioned  ? — Yes  j  it  Inciudes  the  reiiiunrrtUione» 
stipend,  allowance  for  coals,  &c.,  and  share  of  re- 
deemed land  tax. 

1035.  Whatisthat? — {Mr.  Batcheldor.)  Aportion 
of  the  estates  wero  sold  under  the  Land  Tax  Re- 
demption  Act. 

1036.  Sold  under  the  Laud  Tax  Redemption  Act  ? 
{Mr.  Dupuis.)    Yes  ;  considerable  portions  were 

very  unwisely  sold. 

1037.  When  ?— About  the  year  1800,  under  tlio 
celebrated  scheme  of  Mr,  Pitt.  When  the  Corporation 
sold  their  available  property  for  a  fixed  money  pay- 
ment. In  this  instance  the  estates  sold  were  worth 
about  iive  times  what  they  sold  for.  That  produced 
1,200/,  a  year,  or  some  such  sum,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  was  686/.  19».  That  is 
paid  to  them,  and  the  rest  is  paid  to  Domus. 

1038.  How  was  the  amount  settled  ? — {Mr.  Batchel- 
dor.) They  purchased  that  amount  of  land  tax  charged 
on  their  other  estates,  so  it  is  paid  by  the  tenants. 

1039.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Is  this  the  receipt  of 
actual  money  ? — Yes. 

1040.  Is  it  accurately  dcscrilied  as  "  share  of  re- 
"  deemed  land  tax."  Is  that  a  full  description  of  it  ? 
—Yes. 

1041.  {Lord  Devon.)  It  is  the  share  of  that  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  paid  as  land  tax  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  a  share  of  redeemed  land  tax,  payable  out  of  the 
estates  of  the  College. 

1042.  {Lord  LyileltOTt.)  But  it  is  p«d  by  the 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

1043.  Then  it  is  rent  ? — That  is  what  it  is. 

1044.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  What  was  Mr.  Pitt's 
object  ? — To  raise  money.  It  gave  him  a  large  sum 
<if  money. 

1045.  What  was  the  motive  of  the  Coi-poration  in 
selling  the  estates  ? — They  thought  they  would  be 
able  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  money  without  in- 
curring any  expense  in  management. 

1046.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  the  Head  Master  a 
Fellow  ?— (^/r,  Dupuis.)  Ko.  The  present  Head 
Master  was  a  Fellow,  and  was  elected  from  his  fellow- 
ship to  be  Head  Moster. 

1047.  Why  is  ho  put  down  here?  —  He  has  a 
statutable  stipend  of  215/.  a  year  as  Head  Master. 


1048.  (Lord  Devon.)  A  junior  Fellow  has  no 
special  duties  ? — He  has  no  office  besides  his  fellow- 
ship. The  others  are  Provost,  vice-provost,  senior 
bursar,  junior  bursar,  librarian,  pnecentor,  and  sacrist. 

1049.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  How  are  the  Conducts 
appointed  ?— By  the  Provost.  Their  salaries  aro 
120/.  a  year,  and   they  have  certain  allowances    of 

beer  and  bread — old  allowanfes,  not  of  great  vidue 

besides   the    fees  of  the   chapel.     One  has  a  house 
besides. 

1050.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Is  it  very  long  since  they 
succeeded  the  statutable  officers  called  chaplains  ?— . 
I  do  not  know. 

{The  Provost.)  There  were  only  two  Conducts 
formerly  ;  but  they  have  been  increi^ed  of  late  years. 
The  conducts  do  not  reside  in  college  now. 

1051.  The  College  would,  perhaps,  consider  (hat 
an  additional  advantage  conferred  upon  the  scholars 
of  late  years  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  ? — 
Yes  i  the  present  master  in  college  is  not  a  Conduct. 

10.52.  Ho  may  or  may  not  be  ? — Yes. 

1053.  {Lord  Devon.)  Are  the  other  two  Conducte 
masters,  or  either  of  them  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

1054.  Does  it  often  occur  that  they  are  ? — Neither 
of  the  three  is. 

1055.  One  was  formerly  ? — Yes. 

1056.  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  Conducto  ar4 
assistant  masters?  —  Never  ;  the  two  offices  woul<} 
bo  inconsistent.  He  could  not  be  in  school  and  in 
chapel  both  at  3  o'clock. 

1057.  Are  they  dames?— -No. 

1038.  {Sir  S.  Norlheote.)  Are  they  always  in 
priest's  orders  ? — No, 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  One  at  the  present  moment  is  not. 

1059.  They  have  the  whole  conduct  of  the  services 
now,  have  they  not  ? — (  The  Provost.)  Yes  ;  the  three 
between  them. 

1060.  Do  you  think  it  Is  undesirable  that  they 
should  not  be  in  priest's  orders  ? — It  is.  He  will  be 
ordained  priest  shoitly. 

1061.  {Mr.  Vaug/uin.)  Is  the  parish  a  large  one  in 
which  their  parochial  duties  are  performed  ?  —  It 
consists  of  one  street,  and  an  oatlying  district. 

1062.  Is  that  large  ?— No,  it  io  not. 

1063.  Then  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  small  parish  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  small  parish.  It  has  an  acreage  of  about 
800  acres,  but  the  population  is  upwards  of  2,000. 

{Lord  Devon.)  Is  that  independent  of  the  College  ? 
— I  do  not  think  the  actual  inhabitants  amount  to 
2,000  ;  say,  1,500. 

1064.  But  the  2,000  does  not  include  the  bovs  ? 

No. 

1065.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  the  Conducts  much 
time  at  their  disposal  for  parochial  duties  ? — They 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

1066.  Owing  to  the  small  extent  of  the  parish,  and 
thenumber  of  souls,  and  the  slight  degree  of  time  the 
Conducts  aro  occupied  in  any  other  way,  docs  much 
of  the  parochial  duty  fall  upon  the  Provost  ? — Not 
much  beyond  the  superintendence. 

1067.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  the  Conducts  become  pri- 
vate tutors  ? — Neither  of  those  we  have  at  present 
are,  hut  some,  I  think,  have  been. 

1068.  {Lord  Lyaelton.)  They  may  be  ?— Yes. 

1069.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Do  they  leave  any  strictly 
parochial  duly  for  the  Provost  to  perform  ? — None, 
unless  he  undertakes  it  voluntarily. 

1070.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  Conducts  read  in  the 
College  chapel  every  day  ? — Yes,  one  or  the  other. 

1071.  Do  not  the  statutes  contemplate  that  the 
choristers  should  he  treated  in  every  respect  as  the 
scholars  ? — Not  quite  the  same,  because  they  are  to 
be  elected  scholars. 

1072.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  are  to  have  a  pre- 
ference ? — Yes. 

1073.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  education 
provided  for  them  under  the  statutes,  is  it  the  same 
as  that  of  the  scholars  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether 
there  is  any  distinction. 

(Mr.  Dapuis.)  It  was  pretty  much  the  same  in 
early  times. 
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1074.  (^Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  not  the  Head  and 
lower  msstera  undertake  and  swear  to  educate  them 
the  some  aa  Uie  scholars  ?  —  No ;  the  instructor 
ckorislarum  tanght  them  (Stat.  10),  unless  they 
learnt  Latin. 

1075.  (Lord  LytuUon.)  A  Conduct  was  called 
eapellanui;  that  waa  the  ancient  office  of  chaplain  ? 
—Yes,  hired  chapl&ins. 

1076.  That  would  be  the  statutable  office  ?— Yee. 

1077.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Andhe  is,  by  statute  10, 
to  have  Si.,  which  is  placing  his  emolument  at  about 
two-thirds  of  that  of  a  Fellow  7 — No. 

1078.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  imparted  to  tlie  choristers  at  the  choristers' 
school  ? — It  is  a  commercial  education. 

1079.  Do  thej  learn  Latin  ? — They  learn  (he  ele- 
ments of  Latin.     They  do  not  go  very  far  into  it. 

1080.  By  what  class  of  teachers  is  the  instruction 
imparted  ? — A  schoolmaster,  who  is  an  extra  member 
of  the  choir. 

{Mr.  Batcheldor.)  I  believe  he  produces  a  com- 
petent certificate  from  some  public  school,  and  is  an 
able  man. 

1081.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  any  examination 
of  the  school  by  anybody  ? — The  Dean  undertakes  it. 

(Mr.Dupuu.)  They  reside  in  Windsor,  aai  are 
more  attached  to  Windsor  than  to  us. 

1082.  The  original  dumber  of  the  Fellows  was 
fixed  io  the  statutes  at  10.  Do  you  consider  that  you 
have  power  to  increase  the  number  to  10  if  the  fUnds 
of  the  College  would  allow  of  that  being  done  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

1083.  If  tlie  funds  would  allow  you,  it  is  competent 
for  you  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

1084.  Would  you  prefer  increasing  the  number  of 
the  scholars  ? 

{Tke  Provost.)  Yes,  I  should. 

(Mr,  DupuU.)  I  think  that  would  bo  much  more 
useful  I  should  see  no  harm  in  having  ten  Fellows 
at  Eton.  There  would  be  more  rewards  for  the 
masters,  if  they  are  to  be  called  i-ewards. 

1085.  Ton  say  on  page  27,  "  Tho  government  of 
"  the  scholars  and  the  scliool  in  general  is  vested  in 
"  the  Head  Master,  Bnl^ect  to  the  authority  of  the 

'  Provost,  who  is  bound  to  enforce  thti  observance 
"  of  the  statutes  in  such  points  as  ho  tUinka  neces- 
"  sary."  Does  not  that  rather  imply  theposseaion  of 
a  discretionary  power?  —  What  is  yonr  notion  of 
thai.  Dr.  Goodford,  tliat  "he  is  to  enforce  the  obser- 
"  vance  of  the  statutes  In  such  points  as  he  think 
"  necessary." 

(The  Provoet.)  He  is  to  enforce  the  statutes  where 
it  is  possible  to  enforce  them,  and  I  think  that  a 
discretion  to  omit  them  also  exists. 

108G.  Do  yon  consider  yourself  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  points  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  or 
to  relax  the  statutes  7 — Ko.  As  soon  as  I  was  elected 
Provost  I  did  feel  strongly  that  there  were  certain 
points  upon  which  it  would  be  impossiblo  to  enforce 
them,  and  I  wrote  to  the  visitor  to  ascertain  from 
him  how  far  he  considered  me  bound  to  enforce  the 
statutes  where  reasonable  usage  hod  rendered  the 
enforcement  either  difficult  or  impossible,  and  his 
reply  was  that  I  was  not  bound  to  enforce  things 
which  reasonable  usage  had  dropped,  until  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  competent  authority. 


1087.  (Mr.    Vaughan.)     Reasonable   usage  ?— ! 
think  those  are  the  words. 

1088.  (Lord  LijUcUoH.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  JocJIm 
statutes  themselves  distinctly  forbid  desuetude  to  be   ^    '^^p/ 
pleafled  as  a  ground  of  infraction  ? — Yes.  .  ^,  y.  Dm 

1089.  Would  it  not  be  impoesiljlc  to  prevent,  in  a,  *<"■  •''■  |™ 


voluminous  body  of  statutes  like  this,  some  of  i. 
becoming  nugatory  to  some  extent  by  the  tapsJI^of 
time  7 — I  think  so.  The  Bisiiop  particularly  i-ef^^ 
me  to  tho  deelarationes  correclionei  el  reformaliOneM 
at  the  end  of  tho  statutes.  ; 

1090.  Practically  there  are  many  of  these  statutes 
which  it  is  impossible  to  observe  ? — (Mr.  Dnpuu.) 
Quite  impossible. 

1091.  Subject  to  that,  is  there  any  power  of 
neglecting  them  ? — {  The  Provoit.)  No. 

1092.  Wherever  the  slatutea  can  be  enforced,  yott 
consider  yourself  bound  to  enforce  them  7 — Ye«. 

1093.  Under  these  statutes  the  Provost  has  a 
general  power  of  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
cs  t  abl  i  slmi  c>  nt>? — Yes, 

1094.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  the  statutes  at  all  define 
in  what  coses  of  moral  delinquency  the  foundation 
scholars  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  7 — I  think  uot. 

1095.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  You  say,  "  There  are  cer- 
"  tain  statutes  regulating  tlie  ditioipline  of  the  founda- 
"  tion  scliolara,  aflectiug  their  number,  quality,  mode 
"  of  election,  tlieir  obedience  to  the  Prorost,  their 
"  behaviour  in  hall  and  in  church,  and  their  dress." 
Do  we  understand  that  those  are  observed  7 — Yes, 

1096.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Wlien  you  say,  "  Many  of 
"  them  have  been  discontinued  by  reason  of  (he 
"  change  of  times  and  circumstances  since  tho  Itefor- 
"  mation  ;"  do  you  confine  the  answot  solely  to 
religious  changes  ? — (Mr.  DupuU.)  Iilainty  to  reli- 
gious cbooges. 

1097.  Do  you  moan  tliat  the  statutes  which  have 
been  discontinued  \<r  reason  of  tho  change  of  times 
and  circumstances  since  the  Reformation,  are  all  sta- 
tutes that  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  change 
of  religion.  The  change  of  worship,  and  so  on  ? — 
(  The  Provost.)  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

1098.  I  merely  wished  to  know  if  your  answer 
applied  to  more  tlinu  religious  points? — I  imagine 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  answerers. 

(Mr.  Dupais.)  It  mainly  rcfen-ed  to  religious 
points. 

1099.  (Lord  Lylleltou.)  But  clearly  not  to  all, 
because  there  ore  other  points  which  have  ceased  to 
ho  enforced  which  had  uo  connexion  with  religion  7 
— (  The  Prorott.)  I  think  so. 

1100.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Can  you  point  out  which 
of  the  statutes  are  still  in  force,  and  which  have  been 
abrogated  from  one  circumstance  or  ouotbei'  ?  Will 
you  send  in  a  written  statement  showing  which  havo 
ceased  to  be  enforced  and  which  are  still  observed  ? 
—I  will,  if  you  consider  it  necessary. 

1101.  (Lord  Devon.)  What  is  meant  by  the  note 
at  the  foot  of  page  25,  "And  the  correclions  of 
"  statutes  issued  about  10  years  after  the  founda- 
"  tion?" 

(Lord  Lytielton.)  You  will  find  that  at  the  end  of 
the  statutes. 


T.B«hAeU 
5  Jnly  186 


Adjourned  till  Monday  the  7th  instant. 
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1102.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  aay.  Dr.  Goodford, 
on  No.  6,  )>"£<'  27 :  "  The  originul  copy  of  the  statutes 
"  is  ill  possession  of  the  college.  We  beg  to  refer 
"  the  ■  Coin missionerB  to  Heywood's  copy,  which  we 
"  have  rcnsou  to  believe  is  mainly  correct."  When 
you  etj  "  mainly  coiTCct,"  have  you  any  reason  to 
doubt  tliG  accuracy  of  nny  part  of  the  copy  ? — (  Tie 
l^ovoit.)  I  should  say  that  it  is  accurate  in  every- 
thing  except  misprints,  and,  perhaps,  ihc  occasional 
omission  of  a  word.  There  is  nothing  fo  inaccuralc 
in  it  as  to  alter  tfe  character  of  the  statutes. 

1 103.  Have  yott  compared  the  Liber  originalis  with 
the  copy  of  the  statutes  furnished  to  the  Commissiou  ? 
— No  [  I  compared  it  with  one  which  had  been  com- 
pared with  it,  one  that  had  been  tested  by  Dr.  Good- 
all,  and  which  had  marginal  annotations  where  there 
had  been  any  inaccuracy. 

{Str.  Ihipuii.)  I  asrfsted  Dr.  Goodford  in  that  exa- 
mination, but  I  did  not  go  right  through  nilh  it. 

(TA«  Provoit.)  Allow  me  to  odd  that  there  are 
two  statutes  omitted. 

{Mr.  Dupuit.)  Yea  ;  but  wberevcr  we  examined  a 
statute,  and  compared  it,  we  found  both  copies  per- 
fectly identical. 

{The  Provost.)  The  statutes  are,  I  think,  the  SOtJi 
and  3Ist.  I  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  read 
them.  They  ore  :  "  30.  Of  the  prayers,  orisons,  and 
"  other  services,  to  bo  celebrated  daily  by  the  Provost 
"  and  Fellows  for  life  (who  are  priests),  chaplains, 
"  clerks,  scholars,  and  choristers,  31.  Of  ihc  mode 
*'  of  saying  masses,  matins,  and  other  canonical  prayers 
"  in  the  collegiate  church  ;  and  of  the  order  of  stand* 
"  iug  in  the  choir  of  the  afiid  church."  These  two  I 
omitted. 

{Mr.  Dupuit.)  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of 
Mr.  Heywood's  copy,  when  I  went  down  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the 
late  Provost,  there  was  no  real  copy  of  Ihe  statutes 
except  that  book.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Kaye, 
accepted  that  book  as  sufficiently  true  and  accurate 
on  which  to  proceed  to  institute  the  Provost.  I 
think  that  is  a  sti'ong  argument  that  the  book  itself 
is  correct. 

1 104.  Have  you  read  this  note  upon  page  33  of  the 
preface:  "Some  interesting  details  with  respect  to 
"  the  edition  of  the  Eton  Statutes,  which  was  thus 
"  made  public,  are  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  table  of  contentB,  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Huggett,  M. A., 
*'  the  original  proprietor  of  the  copy,  in  the  follow- 
"  ing  note  :  '  By  a  letter  from  Thomas  Baker,  B.D,, 
"  '  ejected  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge, 
"  '  to  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  dated  Cambridge,  I2th 
"  '  September  1728,  it  appears  that  a  copy  of  (he 
"  '  Eton  College  Statutes  had  been  heretofore  in  the 
"  '  library  of  St.  John's  College  ;  that  they  had  been 
"  '  lent  out  by  Dr.  Gower  to  Dr.  Roderick  (Provost 
"  '  of  King's  College)  ;  and  that,  as  they  were  not  in 
"  '  their  proper  box,  nor  anywhere  in  the  Treasury, 
"  '  he  fears  they  never  were  returned.  What  he 
"  '  observes  of  them  is,  "  I  very  well  remember  they 
"  '  "  were  a  blurred  interlined  copy  and  could  be  of 
"  '  "  little  use."  So  he  thought.  See  Baker's  letters 
"  '  to  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  inter  MSS.  R.B.  in 
"  '  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  That  this  body  of  the  Eton 
"  '  Statutes  (and  also  of  King's  College)  were  drawn 
"  '  up  by  William  Wainflete,  master  of  the  grammar 
"  '  school  there,  see  Hist.  Coll.  Eton  MSS.,  vol.  iv. 
"  '  p.  9,  in  British  Museum.     Seo  also  the  History 


"  '  and  Antiquity  of  Cambridge,  by  Richard  Parker, 
"  '  8vo.,  p.  94,  Sw,  i  Hist.  Coll.  Eton.,  vol.  ii.  p.  291, 
"  '  in  British  Museum.  This  copy  of  the  Statntes  of 
"  *  Eton,  together  with  that  other  copy  which  is  iu- 
"  '  tended  to  be  placed  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is 
"  '  collated  with  the  vice-pro  vest's  copy,  the  whiofa 
"  '  is  said  to  have  been  collated  with  the  origlnaL 
"  '  Ai  to  this  copy,  it  has,  in  every  part,  where  there 
"  '  was  seemingly  any  difficulty  occurred,  been  care- 
"  '  fully  collated,  and  which  may,  therefore,  Im  aaid, 
"  '  with  the  greatest  probability,  to  be  the  most  per- 
"  '  feet  copy  now  extant  eitlicr  in  or  out  of  college, 
"  '  B,H.'  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the  several 
"  words,  lines,  and  pages,  scratched  through  or 
"  crossed  over,  with  a  pen  fhs  they  are  here  done 
"  with  a  [ten  or  pencil),  are  yet  all  of  the  obi- 
"  GiNAL  BTATBTES,  being  SO  marked  in  the  vice- 
"  provost's  statute  book  (the  book  generally  used 
"  in  college  business) ;  and  that  the  lines  running 
"  down  by  the  margins  thereof,  included  in  crotchets 
"  C  ]i  interlined,  by  way  of  addition  (as  in  the 
"  Juramentnm  Prepositi),  or  marked  otherwise,  ar« 
"  seemingly  so  noted  in  order  for  omisfion*  in  such 
"  parts  of  statute  which  run  counter  to  the  notions 
"  of  these  temporising  men,  who  hereby  from  time 
"  to  time  have  shown  the  little  regard  they  had,  or 
"  may  note  have,  to  the  saeredcess  of  rapeated 
"  oaths,  to  the  direful  impi-ecations  of  yont  pious 
"  founder,  or  to  the  true  literal  sense  and  meaning 
"  of  any  one  of  his  statutes,  which  are,  by  these  vUe 
"  methods,  thus  perverted  (and  by  clerical  men)  to 
"  purposes  quite  contrary  to  his  plain  intentions, 
"  while  yet  his  inlenHons  are  declared  to  be  equally 
"  binding  with  his  most  express  injunctions."  Have 
you  any  observations  to  make  upon  that  statement  ? 
— {The  Provotl.)  I  have  never  seen  any  copy  so 
interlined  and  so  blurred.  The  only  copy  I  have 
seen,  and  which  is  used  in  the  public  business  of  our 
college,  is  perfectly  clean.  If  I  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary, I  should  have  brought  it  hero. 

1105.  {Lord Lyttelton.)  Xsthaitiia Liber originali*f 
— No  ;  it  is  a  fair  written  copy.  The  Liber  originalit 
is  extremely  difficult  to  read. 

1 106.  But  the  Liber  origitialit  is  al  Eton,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

1107.  Do  you  know  when  the  other  oopy  was 
made  ? — I  do  not. 

1 108.  Has  it  a  look  of  antiquity  about  it  ? — ^Yes,  it 
is  ui  old  copy.  There  is  also  a  copy  called  the  Vice> 
Provost's  copy,  which  I  intended  to  bring  up  when  I 
brought  the  copy  the  Commissioners  now  have  before 
them  ;  but  I  found  that  tliat  also  was  extremely 
difficult  to  read,  almost  as  difficult  as  the  original 
copy.  Theie  are,  however,  no  marks  of  interlineation 
or  abbreviation  in  it. 

{Mr,  Dupvis.)  I  have  sent  up  one  copy  of  the 
statutes  to  the  Commissioners. 

1109.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  are  no  abbrevia- 
tions or  interlineations  in  that  ? — I  never  saw  any. 

1110.  I  think  it  must  be  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  that  is  interlined,  as  I  find  Sir  Heniy  Ellis's 
name  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  ? 

(  The  Provost.)  I  suppose  it  must  be. 

nil.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Can  you  tell  us  that  the 
copy  we  have  got  is  an  accurate  one  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  is. 

1112.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Coinuious,  on  tlic  educniion  of  the  lower  orders.  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  h«s 
prefixed  iIil-  following  notice  (o  the  tommenecTiic-iit  of 
the  Etoii  Sttilutos  : — "  The  co^j'  of  these  siaiutfs  has 
"  lieeu  most  cnrefully  roviaud,  and  ciiiupnieil  wltli 
"  UuggottV  miinuacript  in  iho  liritifih  Museinn, 
"  whereof  it  niiiy  lie  esteemed  a  perfi'Ct  truiiscript, 
"  pi-eserving  tlie  abhreviiitious,  erasures,  mni-ks,  fit. 
"  The  Cominittoe  is  iuilebied  for  this  care  to  Jlr. 
"  (now  Sir  Heni'y)  Ellis  of  tliiit  house.  H  B."  ?— 
Ever  since  I  have  heeii  Head  Miialor  there  h.'i*  always 
been  a  copy  of  (he  s  tutu  tea  ou  the  table  during  the  elec- 
tion uf  ijcholars,  and  i!p<:aLLUg  fur  the  last  nine  yeui's,  I 
can  say  that  I  have  never  noticed  any  iulerliueotion, 
abbreviation,  eru«ure,  or  anythhig  of  the  sort. 

J118.  How  did  Hiiggett  obtain  his  copy  of  ihe 
statutes?  —  {.Vr.  Diijiuis.)  I  believe  lie  etole  it.  I 
have  alwavs  heard  so. 

1114.  And  how  was  it  replaced  ? — Perhaps  I  liad 
better  aay  lie  liorrowed  it,  and  when  it  was  ui  his 
possession  IrniiseriLed  it,  und  by  that  means  obtained 
the  copy  whieh  is  now  in  the  Bi-itinh  Miiseuiii,  und 
which  is  the  one  he  ^aiJ  he  got  from  ibe  collef;e. 

1115.  He  states  ibat  he  was  25  years  Conduct  ? — 
Yes. 

1116.  And  he  aays  that  he  did  not  see  the  ststaleR 
durrng  almost  the  whole  of  that  time,  until  at  hiBt  he 
ohtainod  ncccn^  to  tht-m,  and  then  he  copied  Ihein  ? — 
(.V>.  Diipai-t.)  That  is  the  belief,  but  there  is  no  pur- 
son  wow  living  who  eaii  give  evidence  upon  the  [)oint. 

1117.  Is  the  copy  that  ivas  always  in  tlie  college 
the  copy  from  which  Iluggctt  took  his  transcript? — 
eo  he  saj's, 

1U8.  [^  Lord  Ly Helton. )  When  did  Huggett  live  ? 
(^fr.  Dupiiis.)  About  100  years  ago. 

1119.  (.Vj-.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  stated  what  ie 
tbe  date  of  that  copy?— (  The  Prnrost.)  I  do  not  know 
tliedate^  but  from  tho  character  of  the  wriling,  I  should 
say  it  is  very  old.     I  cannot  state  the  date,  however. 

1 120.  Is  it  a  clean  copy  ?  -;—  Yea  ;  writteu  on 
vellum. 

1121.  It  bear.^i  no  mirk.'!  of  having  beeJi  tampered 
with  or  altered  ? — No. 

{Mr.  DupuU.)  T  aJiould  very  nnich  like  the 
Commission  to  see  our  present  statiiles,  in  order  that 
tliey  may  lie  convinced  that  nothing  of  (hat  sort  is 
going  on  now.  It  would  he  very  painful  lo  up  if  any 
imputation  of  that  sort  remained  nnanswei'ed,  or  wu 
in  any  way  believed. 

1122.  {Lord  Ctfirenrion.)  Are  you  aware  that  there 
is  any  copy  in  existence  with  erasures  or  ahhrovifi- 
tions  ? 

{  TAe  Provoil.)  No. 
(Mr.  Dupuis.)  Nor  am  I. 

(  The  Prorose.)  Nor  have  I  heai-d  of  such  a  thing, 
eKcejit  in  wliat  you  have  just  read. 

1123.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  It  also  appeared  in  Mr. 
Brougham's  Commission. 

(Mr.  Diipuis.)  Yes,  that  is  the  only  place  in  which 
I  have  heard  of  it  hefore, 

1124.  Then  it  is  evident  that  the  copy  referred  to, 
is  the  one  in  the  British  Museum  ? — I  should  say  so. 

1 12-5.  Which  is  the  copy  deposited  there  by  Hnggeit 
himself  ? — Yes. 

1126.  He  puts  in  those  intwiinciitiouB,  1  believe  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  that  he  is  much  to  be  depended 
upon.  I  believe  he  insinuates  that  in  hi>^  days  all 
sorts  of  improper  things  were  done,  and  that  many 
things  were  omitted  which  ought  lo  have  been  done. 
Of  eoorsc,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  might  have 
been  done  100  years  ago, 

ll26n.  {Lord  Clarendon,)  I  taie  it  for  granted 
ft'om  what  jou  say,  that  you  have  no  cognizance  of 
any  blurred  or  allei-ed  copy  at  Eton  ? — No  ;  certainly 
not, 

tl26A.  And  the  Liber  originalishas  no  blurring  or 
interlineation? — None;  I  may  add,  however,  that 
there  have  been  several  copies  made  of  the  sialuies 
at  Eton.  There  have  been  four  or  live  copies  at 
different  periods. 

1127.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Has  the  copy  to  which  yon 


have  referred  ever  been  put  into  the  bauds  uf  luiy 
one  acquainied  wiih  Ihe  ilales  of  manuscripts,  and 
who  can  form  an  opinjou  uf  the  Unto  frum  the  hand- 
writing ilselr  ? 

( The  Provost,)  I  cannot  say  tnat  it  has. 

1128.  (Lord  Lff/felfiin.)  I  do  not  understand  from 
your  statement  thur  the  Lifier  originalis  has  bi;en  col- 
lated by  yourself  ?— No  j  l.y  Dr.  Goodall.  ^ 

{Mr.  Diipiiis.)  Yes,  and  it  has  been  done  by  ifim 
very  earefully.  , 

{The  provost.)  I  collated  hin  coUatlou  witli^the 
copy  I  brought  up  here. 

1129.  {LordClurrndon.)  You  say  in  No.  7.  "  We  are 
"  not  awnro  of  any  power  of  altering  or  amendJuaUie 
"  statutes,  on  the  coiKrory  we  are  expressly  forbidden 
"  lo  consent  to  tbe  alteration  of  them  by  statute'GI., 
"  but  the  Dcclurnt'tones,  eorrecliones,  reformatime*, 
"  appended  by  the  founder  lo  the  statutes  expreBsly 
"  allow  Ihe  Visitor,  the  Provost  and  Felluws  exten- 
"  aivo    dispensing    powers    under    certain    eircum- 

'  stances."     Will  you  refer  lo  ihe  [iiissogo  und  road 
it  ? — It  is  at  pa^'o  62.i  of  the  siatutes. 

I  ISO,  Read  wlitit  it  is  you  eonsiJerjjives  those  dis- 
pensatioiis ':— "  Qtioniam  diversa  slajfuta  et  ordina- 
"  tioiies  pr?r  diduiii  fundatorem  edil'ii,  cum  propter 
"  decnsBuni  et  ablationem  possOssionuni  et  reddituum 
"  dicti  collegii,  turn  propter  laria  ^rieulu  et  ilamnn 
"  quii:  poasunt  dielo  collegio  et  pettoiiis  ejusdem  veri- 
"  similiter  eveuire,  uou  possniil  ab  eiadem  commode 
"  ohservari,  deelcramuH  et  voluglus,  quod  jurali  oli- 
"  scrvalionem  stalulorum  et  oniinHtioiium  dicli  col- 
"  legii,  et  in  eisdeni,  iiut  eorum  ^liquo,  dellnqnentes, 
"  non  realum  aut  pcen.im  perjulrii  incurrant  rjiioquo 
■'  modo."  They  are  not^^  incur  (he  guilt  or  the 
punishment.  ^r 

1131.  (Lord  Lyltell^T)  But  go  on  a  little  further. 
— "  Sed  p«na  perjuril  ubicunique  ex  Jiciis  stututu 
"  incun-enda,  si  do  pdrjurio  alicujus  soeii,  magistri 
"  infonnatoris,  vel  emellani  agalur,  in  poinan]  per 
"  dicti  collegii  pnepoajtum  et  majorem  partem  soeio- 
"  rum  nrbilrandum  ;  w  vero  de  perjurio  agatur  dicti 
"  pntposili,  in  poinani  domini  episeopi  Lincolniensia 
"  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  lufligendam  urbitrio  con- 
"  vertaiur  ;  aliquo  siatuto  sen  ordinalione  per  dictum 
"  fundatorum  in  ContriiHum  edilo  non  obslnule." 

1 132.  I  di>  not  underslBiid  liuw  Ihe  last  part  qualities 
tbe  first  ''. — ln8li'a<l  uf  being  punished  as  he  would 
1h>  for  peijury,  the  Birihup  of  Lincoln  has  power  to 
decide  what  puutiihment  he  shall  receive. 

1 133.  Bui  could  rhat  he  eidled  a  dispeusation  ?  It 
eooms  to  me  ihat  it  is  only  a  commutation  of  the 
lien  ally. 

(Mr.  Thompson.')  I;-  (here  not  a  clause  in  the 
oath  taken  by  [he  scholars  ihat  they  will  cither  ob- 
serve (he  slatnies  or  submit  lo  such  punishment  as 
niay  be  lawfully  inflicled  upon  them  ?  If  there  is  a 
clause  In  thai  efl'eel  that  might  give  us  an  explana- 
tion. I  think  myself  it  means  that  ihey  will  either 
observe  the  statutes  or  submil  wilhoul  remouslraiico 
to  any  punisbmeaL  the  visitor  may  inflict  upon  them. 
1  know  thai  such  iin  interpreialion  is  given  in  the 
univei'sily  of  Cambridge,  whicji  had,  till  lecently,  u 
number  of  very  ridiculous  staluies,  whieh  they  were 
supposed  to  observe,  and  ul  the  end  of  every  lenu 
there  was  a  form  of  absolution  gone  throngh.  I  be- 
lieve tbe  Vice- Chancellor  had  rhe  power  of  absolving 
them  for  nil  broaches  ihey  may  have  committed  in  the 
observance  of  the  stalutes. 

(Lord  Li/tttltou.)  That  would  be  something  like 
the  indemnity  bills  passed  hf  Parliament. 

{Mr.  Thompson.)  There  is  certainly  the  power  of 
iibsolutiou  for  such  breaches  of  the  slatules  as  may 
have  been  commilled.  Il  used  to  bo  in  the  oath  that 
they  would  either  obey  the  statutes  or  submit  to  the 
peimlries,  und  as  the  penolties  arc  nil,  it  umounleU  to 
perfect  freedom.  I  believe  you  had  the  same  sort 
of  ihing  at  Oxford.  That  wiih  the  mediseval  -iiulion, 
namely,  that  great  dispensio}:  powers  sliould  be  held 
by  the  high  eceleriastics. 

{Mr.  J'aiiffhan.)  Upon  merely  reading  ovev  the 
clause,  it  seems  lo  me  to  be  a  provision  iu  n  great 
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meRSHi-n  for  the  state  of  the  time.  It  sayB,  that, 
"  Whereas  on  iieconnt  of  the  loss  anil  spoliation  of 
"  college  property,  persons  in  the  college  and  the 
"  college  itself  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  very  great 
"  dangers,"  &c.  nieii  in  order  to  meet  cases  where  it 
is  iinposaihle  to  obey  the  statutes  ou  such  necounts,  it 
does  not  give  a  dispensing  power  over  the  statutes, 
Wt  provides  that  the  case  shall  he  submitted  to  the 
Sfishop  of  Lincoln,  who  is  the  visitor,  and  who  shal 
Bfcte  what  the  punishment  is  to  be. 

^ Lord  Devon.)  My  impression  i^  that  the  guilt  is 
absolutely  taken  awny  by  those  words, 

(Mr.  Vaiigkaii.)  Certainly,  on  looking  at  it,  it 
ftwiears  to  me,  at  iirst  sight,  that  it  is  a  provision 
for  the  stntc  of  the  time?,  when  two  parties  con- 
TwUcd  the  state.  They  felt  that  llieir  property 
mi^it  bo  taken  away  from  them,  or  so  seriously  di- 
minished that  they  could  not  observe  the  stotutes, 
and  that  they  then  might  have  force  put  upon 
them.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  slntutc  was  in- 
tended to  meet  a  cnso  of  that  description,  and  that  it 
was  not  inteiiilcd  to  give  a  general  power  of  dia- 
pensing  with  tlie  statutes  at  all  times. 

(J.ord£^«e/fo«.)  Does  not  the  word  "possunt"  seem 
to  hear  out  that  view.  The  parftgraph  docs  not  seem 
to  have  a  prospective  intention  at  all.  It  says,  "  non 
"  possunt";  "  at  the  present  time" — it  would  seem  to 

mean "  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  revenue 

"  and  other  dangers,  it  cannot  bo  observed  ;"  that  is 
evidently  for  the  present  time  ;  and  thei-cfore  ihcy 
say,  "  We  enact  thie  statute,  but  if  it  be  impossible  to 
"  ohsei-ve  it,  then  the  i>enally  or  guilt  of  perjury  shall 
"  not  bo  incurred,  but  we  will  leave  to  some  high 
"  authority  a  dispensing  power."  An  almost  nominal 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  in  one  case  nt  the  will 
of  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  in  another  of  the 
Tisit«r.  Does  it  not  appear  to  be  o  very  forced  con- 
fitmction  to  construe  that  into  n  dispensing  power  for 
all  time  ? — {The  Provoit.)  Bnt  it  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  Domini  episcopi  Lincolniensis  qui  pro  tempore 
"  fuerit." 

{Mr.  Vaughan.)  But  the  life  of  the  bishop  at  that 
time  must  have  been  a  more  uncertain  thing  than  the 
duration  of  the  troubles,  and  would  only  meet  the  case 
of  a  year  or  two.  "  Cum  propter  decassum  et  abla- 
"  tionem  possessionum  ct  redituum  dicti  collegii,  turn 
"  propter  varia  pericula  et  damna  quK  possunt  dicto 
"  collegio  et  pevsouis  ejusdem  verisimiliter  evenjre 
"  non  possunt,"  &c.,  would  not  such  causes  put  it  out 
of  their  power  by  a  physical  difficulty  to  obey  some  of 
the  statutes. 

{Lord  Devon.)  But  there  is  the  word  "  commodfe." 
It  evidently  does  not  imply  physical  difficulty,  because 
the  word  "commode"  qualifies  it. 

{Mr.  Vavghan.)  I  would  not  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  that  at  once  ;  it  might  be  said  that  "  commode  " 
before  "  non  possunt "  reduces  physical  impossibility 
to  physical  difficulty  produced  by  loss,  spoliation,  and 
peril.  Does  it  not  appear  (Vom  the  date  of  the  letters 
patent  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  powers  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincohi  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
must  have  been  exercised  by  the  refoi'mationes  at  a 
moment  in  which  the  king  was  in  great  peril,  and  iu 
such  a  condition  tliat  ho  could  not  provide  any  longer 
for  the  management  of  the  college. 

{Mr,  Vaughan.)  Does  it  not  appear  from  the  event 

that  a  king,  harassed  fVom  one  corner  of  tlie  kingdom 

to  the  other,  and  several  times  a  lunatic,  could  not 

attend  to  the  management  of  local  matters  of  this 

-   sort. 

{Lord  Lyltelton.)  In  the  original  document  he 
says  "during  his  life" — he  gives  general  powers  of 
alteration  to  certain  bishops  during  his  life.  If  you 
could  aflix  a  general  piMspective  sense  upon  the  third 
clause,  it  might  fairly  bear  that  construction,  that  the 
penalty  of  perjury  was  not  to  be  incurred,  and  that 
some  nominal  penalty  was  to  be  substituted  ;  but  I  do 
not  see  that  it  gives  a  general  prospective  power 
of  dispensation.  The  word  "possunt"  seems  to 
go    strongly    against   such  a  view.      May  I  ask 


if  it  is  held  by  the  college  to  impart  a  dispensing 
power  ? 

(  The  Provost.)  Yes  ;  I  wrote  to  the  Visitor  myself 
about  it,  before  1  took  the  otfice  of  Provost 

1134.  {Lord  Lytiellon.)  You  mean  that  it  imports 
a  general  dispensing  power,  and  not  merely  a  release 
from  punishment  ? 

(  The  I'i-ovotl.)  Yes  ;  I  think  it  does. 

(Lord  Clarendon.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
before  you  took  your  oath  you  wrote  to  the  bishop? 

(  The  I'rovotl.)  Yes.  The  etfect  of  iny  letter  was 
to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  reasonable,  supposing 
certain  statutes  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  that  I  should 
be  bound  to  keep  them  ;  or  whether  the  "  Befor- 
"  mationeset  correctiones"  gave  him  areleasuigpower. 
I  will  read  the  answer  which  the  bishop  returned  : 

My  drar  Dr.  Goohford,  Februaiy  17,  1862. 

Owing  to  my  return  home,  your  letter  has  reached  me 
only  to  day. 

1  think  that  you  are  quite  right  in  your  view  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Provost's  oath. 

It  is  an  evil  incident  to  all  old  constitutions  and  statute* 
which,  together  with  specific  and  minute  provisions  and 
diirectioni,  have  provided  no  authority  for  varjing  them  in 
accordance  with  altered  circumstances,  that  a  la^e  part  of 
them  become,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  impracticably 
and  have  to  be  eoostmed  by  ud  of  eustoma  which  necessilT 
or  expediency  have  eatablished. 

It  follows  that  any  oath  to  obsen'e  such  Statutes  most  be 
held  to  apply  in  foro  coMctentue  to  the  statute*  thus  ood- 
strued. 

The  Eton  statutes  have  the  advantage  over  mo«t  others 
that  the  quaUfication,  as  to  the  binding  extent  of  the  oath, 
which  has  usually  to  be  infringed  elsewhere,  is  in  them  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  "  Declarationes,  &c," 

My  own  impression  is  that,  in  taking  the  oath  you  hind 
yourself  to  observe  the  statute  as  in  practii^  you  find  them 
in  operation,  till  such  time  as  they  are  interpreted  otherTOe, 
or  altered  by  competent  authority. 

Beheve  me,  &o. 
(Signed)  J.  LiNCout. 

That  was  my  visitor's  answer. 

1135.  {Lord  Ljfttehon.)  And  you  have  acted 
upon  that  ? — Yes. 

1136.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  Are  you  aware  that  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  obtained  any  legal  advice  before 
he  gave  that  opinion  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  he  did  ; 
I  imagine  that  he  did  not. 

1137.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Hod  the  BUhop  of  Lincoln 
a  copy  of  all  the  statutes  ? — Yes, 

1138.  And  of  the  letters  patent  7 — Yes;  I  have 
Qo  doubt  he  had  ;  but  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  I 
wrote  to  the  bishop  because,  on  looking  over  the 
statutes  and  the  Provost's  oath,  I  felt  there  wei-e  things 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  I  could  observe,  and  I 
wished  to  have  the  ground  perfectly  clear  before 
I  t«ok  the  office  upon  myself. 

1139.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  think  it  would  be  only 
just  and  fair  to  you  that  a  portion  of  that  letter  should 
appear  upon  our  notes.  We  now  come  to  No.  8. 
"  The  visitors  appointed  by  the  statutes  are  the 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
"  coin  i  their  authority  is  defined  in  statute  49. 
"  They  are  required  to  come  at  certain  times  and  see 
"  that  the  statutes  are  obeyed,  and  to  punish  for 
"  neglect  or  disobedience  to  them,"  Are  you  aware. 
Dr.  Goodford,  that  we  have  had  letters  both  from  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  with 
respect  to  their  rights  of  visitation  ;  one  from  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  claiming  to  be  visitor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  diocese  to 
the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  from  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  claiming  still  to  retain  the  office  held  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  so  long  a  time.  Have  any 
communications  been  made  to  the  college  by  either  of 
those  prelates  upon  the  subject  ? — Yea  ;  the  Bishojt 
of  Oxford  wrote  to  mo  upon  the  matter. 

1140.  As  Provost  ?— Yes. 

{Mr,  Dupuh.)  About  a  week  ago. 

{The  Provoit.)  A  little  longer  tlian  that  ;  perhaps 
a  fortnight  ago.  He  wrote  to  state  that  some  of  the 
acts  of  the  college  would  be  invalid  unless  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  proper  visitor,  and  as  he  considered 
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that  he  bnd  a  right  of  visitorsliip,  lie  thought  it  ncces- 
eary  that  the  question  Ehould  be  ^et  at  rest.  lie 
ndilcd  that  he  should  himself  bring  ihB  matter  before 
tho  Commission,  and  ho  wished  to  know  in  whitt  way 
it  would  bo  moet  ngrecnble  to  the  college  thn.f  tlint 
should  be  doDC.  lie  requested  that  I  would  tnke  the 
eenso  of  the  college  upon  llie  suhject  aiid  let  him 
know.  As  there  were  only,  nt  the  time  I  received 
the  letter,  two  members  of  the  college  besides  myself 
there,  I  wrote  to  him  to  sny,  (hat  I  wouUl  obtain  tho 
geneiiil  Bense  of  the  college  as  soou  as  I  cuukl,  mitl 
that  in  the  meantime  I  wonld  ivriio  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  let  him  know  tlint  a  cliiim  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred. I  did  what  1  st.ntod  to  tho  Bishop  of  Oxford 
I  intended  to  do.  1  laid  hia  letter  before  the  whole 
body  of  Fellows,  and  we  were  nnanimonsly  of  opinion, 
having  before  ub  the  stotutea  conHtltuting  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  our  visitor,  thut  we  were  precluded  from 
doing  anything  further  in  the  matter.  We  believed 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  be  our  visitor,  and  we  felt 
that,  we  could  take  no  fiirther  atepe,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned. 

1141.  Did  you  know  that  any  protest  was  put  in, 
addreseed  to  the  college  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  soon 
(ifter  Eton  College  was  transferred  from  the  dii>ceBe 
of  Lincoln  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford? — 1  think  that 
Pome  such  proceeding  did  take  place,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was, 

{3fr.  Dupiiis.)  I  was  a  memher  of  the  college  at 
the  time,  and  my  recollection  is  this, — whether  he  put 
in  a  positive  claim  I  cannot  aay,  for  I  cannot  remem- 
ber ;  hut  the  question  was  very  much  agitated  some 
10  or  15  ye.ira  ago,  and  tho  feeling  of  the  college  was 
then,  and  always  has  been  since,  that  having  now 
been  for  400  years  under  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as 
Tisitor,  and  being  perfectly  content  with  that  arrange- 
ment, having  also  taken  our  oaths  to  obey  the  sta- 
tutes, so  far  as  they  can  be  obeyed,  and  being  bound 
by  those  stntutes  to  an  allegiance  to  the  Binhop  of 
Lincoln,  the  mere  transfer  of  the  diocese  from  one 
right  reverend  prelate  to  another  was  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  transfer  out  allegiance.  Wo  also  strongly 
felt  that  as  the  Bishop  uf  Lmcoln  was  visitor  of 
King's  College,  with  which  our  college  is  closely  asso- 
ciated, it  would  bo  most  inoonvenient  to  have  one 
Tisilor  for  King's  aiid  another  for  Eton. 

1142.  Do  you  think  the  allegiance  you  have  sworn 
ia  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  pet^onally  and  not  as  your 
diocesan  ? — Certaiidy. 

1143.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  legal  opinion  upon 
this  matter  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  argued 
inlaw. 

1144.  {Lord  LytttUon.)  I  thought  that  the  college 
had  taken  Sir  Richard  Bethel'sopiiiion  upon  that  pomt? 

{The  Provost.)  I  recollect  hearing  something  to 
that  eifcct,  but  not  being  a  member  of  the  coQege  at 
that  time  I  cannot  say. 

(3/r.  Dupuis.)  The  members  of  the  two  colleges 
being  under  one  visitor  is  a  strong  reason  why  that 
arrangement  should  be  continued.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  add,  that  a  special  bull  of  the  Pope  wna 
obtained  by  Henry  VI.  which  transferred  King's 
College  to  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  from  that  ol'  Ely. 
If  Eton  were  under  Oxford,  of  course  King's  ought 
to  he  under  Oxford  too. 

1145.  {Lord  C'.arcndofi.')  Has  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln uniformly  exercised  tho  office  of  visitor  ? — Yes, 
whenever  he  has  been  appealed  to. 

1146.  I  jee  that  he  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury are  enjoined  by  the  statutes  to  make  jieriodical 
visitations,  and  it  is  hero  etoted  that  those  pcriodiciil 
visitations  have  been  discontinued.  Why  have  they 
been  discontinued  ? — 

(Mr.  Dupiiis.)  I  cannot  tell. 

(  The  Provost.)  I  never  remember  a  visil-aticn. 

1147.  You  never  remember  a  visitation  ? — 
{3tr.  Dupaia.)  No,  1  do  not  believe  that  any  col- 
lege in  either  university  has  been  visited  by  iheir 
Tisitors  according  to  the  directions  of  ihe  otatutex, 
ftii  ft  very  long  pecjoil  of  yeara.     I  believe  that 
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according  to  tho  statute  a  triennial  visitation  ought 

to  bo  made,  — 

1 148.  You  say  In  No.  12,  page  28,  "  At  present  lo  Jlia. 

"  the  riead  Muster  is  committed  practically  the  man-  C.O-Go«(/int 

"  Bgement  of  tho  whole  school,  the  special  care  of        j'^JT' 

"  tlie  foundation  scholars,  as  well  as  the  appoinltnent    -'  •'■J^HP'"*- 

"  and  eontrol  of  the  ussistiuit  masters.     In  him,  also, 

"  and  the  lower  master,  is  vested  the  power  of  cor- 

"  poral  punishment,  uitd  in  short  the  whole  niithnrity 

"  of  the  executive  as  regards  thediseipiine  and  super- 

"  intendence  of  the  boys.     Also  the  examinutiuu  of 

"  boys  in  different  ports  of  the  school,  nt  stated  times 

"  of  the  year."    Can  the  Head  Mooter  do  all  this  ? — . 

(  TAe  Provost.)  Yes,  I  think  he  can. 

1 1 49.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
abou  t  the  matter  ? — 1  think  not ;  but  he  certainly  has 
plenty  to  do. 

1150.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  I  undcrsl-and  yon  to 
say  that  he  has  too  much  to  do  ? — No  \  I  think  not. 

1151.  He  has  only  one  form,  I  believe  ? — No. 

1152.  (Sir  S.  Norihcole.)  And  ho  hos  no  private 
pupils  and  uo  house  to  manage  ? — No. 

1153.  {Lord  Lj/ltclioa.)  What  is  the  number  of 
boys  in  the  Head  Slostor's  form  ? — That  depends 
upon  circumstances.  Nominally  he  has  30  hut  some- 
times he  has  had  as  many  as  34, 

1154.  {Mr.  Vai/ghaii.)  You  say  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  boys  in  different  parts  of  the  school  is 
committed  practically  to  (he  Head  JInstci' ;  ia  thot 
your  usage  ? — Yes,  ho  sets  all  the  pnjiers. 

1155.  I  presume,  then,  that  the  Head  Master  ia 
very  much  occupied  at  the  time  iha  examinations 
take  place  ? — Yes. 

1156.  Does  the  extreme  labour  which  i«  imposed 
upon,  him  by  those  cxamiuntions  have  the  effect  of  at 
all  limiting  the  number  of''the  examinations  of  tho 
Echnol  that  take  place  in  the  com'se  of  the  year  ? 
— Nq. 

1157.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  slated  here  that  nil 
the  i^chool  examiuations  are  conducted  by  the  Head 
Master  ;  ia  that  so  ?  —  YeSi  I  mean  tho  upper 
school. 

1158.  (Sir  S.  Northcn/e.)  He  has  the  assistance  of 
the  other  masters  in  conducting  the  examination  ? — 
Yea, 

1159.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  I  only  want  to  know  if  the 
fact  that  the  examinations  ore  required  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Head  Master  has  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  number  of  examinations  of  each  boy  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ? — I  think  nut. 

1160.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Tou  go  on  fo  eay ; 
"Being  amenable  by  statute  to  the  conirol  of  the 
"  Provost  he  can  make  no  appointment  or  alteration 
"  without  his  sanction.  This  sanction,  however,  us  U 
"  nile,  ia  readily  given  to  any  changes  proposed  and 
"  desired  by  the  Head  Master,  which  after  due  con- 
*'  sideraiion  appear  likely  to  prove  benelieial.  W'o 
"  believe  this  check  upon  the  Head  Muster  to  bo 
"  invaluable,  if  not  necessary  lo  the  permanent  in- 
"  terests  of  tho  school.  Though  ot  times  it  may  bo 
"  thought  to  impede  rather  than  to  facilitate  progress, 
"  it  is  calculated  on  the  other  hand  to  prevent  ill 
*'  digested  and  inexpedient  alterations,  and  thus  to 
"  save  tho  school  from  the  danger  of  being  dependent 
"  for  the  time  being  upon  the  Head  Master  alone. 
"  Practically,  it  has  been  found  to  maintain  a  steady 
*'  course  of  development  and  gradual  improvement, 
"  according  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of 
"  each  succeeding  age,"  Will  you  tell  us,  Dr.  Good- 
ford,  what  were  the  actual  relations  that  existed 
between  the  Provost  and  Fellows  and  yourself 
and  the  Head  Master  ? — The  power  of  the  Feliowa 
resident  only  comes  into  operation  as  controlling  tho 
school  in  the  absence  of  the  Provost.  If  the  Provost 
were  away  the  superior  authority  would  bo  the  vice- 
provost,  or  a  Fellow  m  residence,  so  that  the  Fellows, 
except  in  tho  absence  of  the  Provost,  would  have  tu> 
control  at  all. 

1161.  What  control  is  exercised  in  reference  to  the 
general  admin  is  tration  of  the  school  ? — No  master  of 
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EXoS.  any  kind  ie  appointed  witl»vrt  rhe  Provost's  Boaction, 

No  Iiolidav  or  hnif-lioliday  would  be  giren,  or  any 

S'B.  alteration  of  the  Bcliool  Uours  would  be  made  without 

C.  O.  (rMl/brd.  iije  ProTOBt's  sADction. 
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1162-  Do  you  consider  that  thia  interference— «r 
or  lliia  exercisp  of  power  on  the  purl  of  the  Provost 
WHS  usefal  to  you  at  llio  time  you  were  Head  Master  ? 
— The  Procoat  in  my  lime  wag  s  mnn  of  very  great 
esperieueo  and  could  always  give  me  sound  advico. 

11C3.  But  how  would  it  be  supposing  a  man  of  no 
expnripjiee  were  ajipoinled  Provost  ? — In  such  a  case, 
1  should  think  (he  inlerfereuce  might  become  objec- 
tion al>Ic. 

1164.  Slio\ild  you  Boy  that  during  the  time  you 
were  Ilcod  Waiter  jou  v.ould  not  have  been  nhle  to 
conduct  the  school  a.'  entiflactorily  aa  you  did  if  you 
had  been  without  Ok  assistnnco  of  the  PrtivoBt? — It 
is  very  difficult  to  say  (hnt.  I  thinli  I  should  have 
done  some  tUiuga  wiiich  tho  Provoat  did  not  approve 
of;  but  what  llie  result  might  have  heax,  of  course,  I 
ewnot  Bay. 

1165.  Did  the  Provost  often  iclerfero  with  your 
intenlioaa  ? — Not  very  often. 

1 166.  But  occa-s  ion  ally  ho  did  ? — Tc9. 

1167.  n<3  inlcrfeied  in  ninlters  which  you  thought 
of  importance  ? — In  mattera  in  which,  if  I  had  been 
left  to  myg»lf  1  might  have  acted  differently. 

116S.  And  did  you  think  that  having  been 
obliged  to  defer  to  the  Provost's  authority  was  not  of 
(idvantjigo  to  till!  interests  of  the  school  ? — I  might 
have  thought  Bci  at  the  time,  but  I  nm  not  prepared  to 
say  what  the  teault  would  have  been  if  a  diffortnt 
course  hod  been  pursued. 

1169.  I  will  read  a  short  passage  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Paul,  at  page  54.  Ho  Bays :  "  The  grand 
"  reason  why  Eton  has  ever  como  in  a  measure  short 
"  of  what  \a  required  by  England  of  a  school  in  eohigh 
*  a  position  and  possessing  so  great  a  name,  is  the  fact 
"  that  the  working  and  the  governing  ho4ly  are  not 
"  one  and  the  same.  The  workers, — the  head,  lower, 
"  and  assistant  masters, — are  engnged  in  actunl  life, 
"  facing  nctnal  difficulties.  The  governors, — tho  Pro- 
■*  vost  andPellowB, — arciiiLU  whoare  resting  from  their 
"  work,  deeply  imbued  witb  llio  trnditious  of  the  past, 
"  conscious,  more  than  enough,  of  the  reforms  it  was 
"given  them  to  carry  out,  unable  to  see  the  need  for 
*'  fresh  reform  which  arises  from  time  to  time.  That 
"  the  Head  Master  should  be  freed  from  the  control 
'■  of  the  Provost  in  all  merely  school  questions,  or 
"  that  he  and  some  of  the  senior  assistants  should  be 
"  also  Fellows  of  the  college,  seem,  at  present,  the 
*'  main  things  needed  to  enable  Eton  to  amend  her 
"  system,  and  introduce!  fresh  studies  and  fresh 
"  methods  of  study."  How  for  do  you  concur  with 
this  atnlemeut — first  as  to  the  non-iaterferenco  of  tho 
Provost  in  all  merely  school  question  ? — If  tho  Pro- 
vost is  a  man  who  baa  been  a  schoolmaster  Lim.iclf,  I 
should  think  that  his  ndvicii  would  be  very  valunhlo 
indeed,  I  kuow  that  the  late  Provost  held  that  opinion 
when  he  was  master. 

1170.  Yuu  consider  that  his  advice  would  be  very- 
valuable,  just  as  tlie  advice  of  the  assistant  mnatcra 
would  Ijo  valuable  to  the  Head  Master  j  but  the 
question  is  whether  his  power  of  inlerfereuce  and  of 
putting  a  veto  upon  what  the  Head  Master  tbioks 
would  bo  for  the  good  of  the  school  is  advantageous  ? 
—It  would  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  way 
in  which  he  exercised  the  power. 

1171.  Did  you  wish,  when  you  were  Head  Master, 
hat  you  could  have  been  freed  from  that  power  ? — [ 

cannot  say  that  I  did, 

1172.  With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Paul's 
jiroposaJ,  namely,  that  the  Head  Master,  or  some  of 
the  senior  masters  should  ahm  be  Fellows  of  tho 
college,  do  you  see  any  ailvfiiiiage  that  would  be 
derived  from  that  i  do  you  think  that  the  govemiuf 
body  should  also  form  part  of  the  acting  body  ? — Wo 
have  always  looked  upon  &  fellowship  os  n  place  of 
rest  for  men  who  have  been  masters,  rather  than  as  a 
plnoe  for  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  scLooL 


1173.  (Lord  Devon.)  Have  yoa  any  objection  10 
mention  to  the  Commission  tho  characters  of  lb6 
cases  upon  which  your  opinion  was  ovemdod  hy  tbo 
Provost  ? — I  would  rather  not  do  so. 

1 174.  I  do  not  want  you  to  enter  into  detnilB  ;  but 
were  they  cases  connected  with  the  appointment  Of 
masters  ? — It  was  so  upon  one  occasion. 

1175.  You  say  that  when  the  Provost  is  a  man  of 
experience  liia  advice  may  vei^  often  he  beneficial  lo 
the  Head  Muster.  Are  you  ablo  to  tell  us,  looking 
back  to  what  has  occurred  for  the  last  100  yeare, 
whether  the  Provosta  have  uniformly  been  men  Ol 
experience  in  connexion  with  the  system  of  edncMioA 
pursued  at  Eton  ? — The  Provost  before  Dr.  LJawtrej 
was  not,  I  believe.  He  was  absent  from  Eton  for  k 
long  time. 

1176.  Who  waa  tho  Provost  before  him  ?-^  Dr. 
Goodnll,  who  was  Head  Master  of  the  school  before 
he  was  Provost.  i 

(Mr,  Diipuiii.)  And  before  him  came  Dr.  Daviesv^^H 

1177.  (Lord Devon.)  The  appointment  ecoms  to  tiff 
one  in  which  the  Principal  Muster  (tbo  Head  Maetert 
is  amenable  to  statutable  control,  and  he  it  slso 
Bmeiiablo  to  oltorations  at  the  instoneo  of  the  Provost. 
What  does  that  word  "  alterations  "  refer  to.  You  have 
given  us  one  instance  wiih  regard  to  the  ulleratlun  of 
hours  and  holidays  ;  how  far  does  it  apply  to  the  issue 
of  books,  or  to  the  allocation  of  portJoua  of  the  day 
for  particular  branches  of  atudy? — (The  Pn>voU.) 
applies  in  all  the  cases  you  have  mentioned. 

1178.  Then  tho  Head  Master  could  not  dovoi 
more  hours  in  the  week  to  French  wilhout  ob 
the  sanction  of  tlie  Provost  ? — No,  he  could  not, 

1179.  Ls  the  Provost's  sanction  required  to  every 
new  edition  of  a  classic  ? — If  ho  wishes  to  introduce 
any  new  book,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Provost  should 
be  ma<Ie  acquainted  with  it. 

1180.  Docs  what  you  say  now  of  the  Provost  apply 
in  his  absence  lo  the  vice-provost  also? — ^If  he  wished 
to  introduce  a  new  book,  he  would  go  lo'no  on<!  but 
tho  Provost.  When  I  spoke  of  the  power  of  the 
vice-provost  and  Fellows  in  residence  lo  simction 
alterations,  I  spoke  rather  in  reference  to  holidays  or 
alterations  made  in  the  work  of  the  week. 

1 181.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  there  is  some 
danger  if  you  make  the  school  to  some  extent  depen- 
dent upon  two  gentlemen  instead  of  one.  Muy  it 
not  lead  to  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  aflect  pre- 
judicially the  interests  of  the  school.     You  say   ihat 

it  is  desirable  to  save  the  school  fl-om  tbe  danger  of     , 
being  dependent  upon   one  person ;  but  where  you 
make  it  depend  upon  l«-o  is  there  not  some  risk  of     i 
uncertain  management  ? — The  words  in  tbe  printed     | 
answer,  "  To  save  the  school  iVom  the  danger  of  being 
"  dependent  for  ihe  time  being  upon  the  Head  Master 
"  alone,"  arc  not  mine.  ^^ 

1182.  But  what  is  your  opinion  w*iih  regard  l^| 
thoeo    words.      Do  you   not   think   that    there  is   a 
danger  which  is  not  referred  (o  here  ? — There  would 

be  n  danger  both  ways,  of  course.  As  a  general  rale, 
I  suppose  that  two  heads  that  have  had  experience 
are  better  than  one. 

1183.  Dut  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  divided 
responsibility? — There  is  tiiat  inconvenience,  cer-     j 
tainly.  | 

1184.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Two  wills  are  not  bettor 
than  one  in  the  management  of  a  school  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1183.  (Lord  Lytlellon.)  Waa  Provost  Hodgson 
ever  a  master  at  Eton  ? — I  believe  he  waa  for  a 
short  time.  ' 

(Mr.  Dupuis.)  I  remember  him  there  for  one  year. 

1 186.  With  regard  to  the  control  of  the  Provost 
over  tho  general  administration  of  the  school,  I 
apprehend  that  that  stands  upon  the  general  words 
of  the  statutes,  according  to  what  is  reasonable,  and 
applies  only  to  mattera  of  real  importance? — It  has 
always  been  exercised,  even  in  regard  to  llie  smaUeet 
mutters.  ^h 

1 187.  The  smallest  matters  even  ? — Tes.  ^M 

1188.  To  any  alteration  of  the  echool  hours  ?—Tes^^ 
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1189rWith  regard  to  ibe  studies,  poiota  of  scholiir* 
Ehi{>,  for  iDstoDce,  does  it  not  seem  that  tho  Head 
Mibsler,  luid  all  the  under  mnstera  wbo  nre  engaged 
from  day  to  day  in  llie  work  of  teacJiing  elfiaaies, 
should  bo  llio  beat  juil^cs  ivilh  rejiuid  to  wluit  is 
necessury.  They  Dulurally  keep  up  their  acquitict- 
aaee  wiih  the  progresa  of  clnaaicol  literature  both  here 
fujd  in  Gbiinfuiy  ;  but  ia  it  likely  tliat  the  Provost  of 
Eton  should  keep  up  hia  eloaeical  knowledge  to  the 
Bome  extent  ? — Of  course,  that  would  dap eud  entirely 
upon  himself. 

1190.  He  haa  not  the  daily  practice  aod  stiiuulua 
wbicli  tbo  Head  Master  hns  ? — No. 

1191.  {Sir  S.  ji'oriheole.)  Is  it  not  noceBsnry  lliat 
the  .Provost  shoald  be  a  King's  man  ? — No,  but  lie 
must  bnve  been  upon  one  of  the  two  founiJiitions. 

1 192.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  ii  greater  lati- 
tude ia  the  choice  of  the  Head  Master  tbaii  there  ia 
in  the  choice  of  Provost  ? — {^f^.  Dupuii.)  Certainly, 
owing  to  that  unhappy  restriction  in  regard  to  his 
being  a  bachelor  of  divinity.  TIio  Provost  must  bo 
&  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  the  TTead  JIastcr  may  be 
GO.     At  this  moment  he  is  only  a  master  of  arts. 

1193.  I  did  not  mean  in  that  way,  I  meant  only 
in  reference  to  obtaining  men  less  subject  to  local  or 
colleg-e  influences.  I  suppose  that  practically  tho 
Head  Mnater  bos  always  been  n  Kiog's  man,  na  well 
as  the  Provost  ? — Tie  boa  been  for  many  years. 

(Mr.  Diipuit.)  He  has  always  been  su  within  my 
memory. 

1194.  Ia  it  within  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Provost,  or 
Mr.  Dupuis,  that  in  former  limes  there  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  Head  Master  and 
tho  Provost  as  to  the  employment  of  otluT  tlinn  King's 
men  as  assistant  masters  ? — (  The  Procost.)  Yes. 

1195.  In  such  cases  has  it  not  taken  tliis  form  ; 
that  the  Head  Master  bns  been  anxious  to  employ 
assistant  masters  wbo  have  not  been  King's  men,  and 
the  Provost  baa  ovL-rruled  him  ? — I  wiL!  not  be  cer- 
tain as  to  King's  men  ;  but  it  certainly  has  been  so 
with  regard  to  mou  who  have  not  been  on  tbo  foun- 
dation. 

{Mr.  Dupuii.)  I  was  lower  master  for  a  few  years, 
and  the  lower  master  appoints  his  assistanla  iu  ibe 
same  way  that  the  Head  Master  appoints  his.  A 
vacancy  occuri'ed  in  my  lime,  and  I  proposed  to  tho 
late  Dr.  Goodiill  to  appoint  Mr.  Selwyu,  the  present 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  He  bad  never  been  at 
King's,  nor  was  he  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton. 

1196.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Ho  had  been  at  Eton,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  as  an  oppidan.  Great  liberality  was 
ehown  in  that  instance  in  reference  to  Mr.  Selwyu  j 
Mr.  Selwjn  him:*elf  took  some  days  to  consider  the 
matter,  nnd  finally  declined  the  appointment,  I  have 
reason  to  know,  however,  tbi^,  if  he  had  accepted  it, 
tho  Provost  would  not  have  refused  his  sanction. 

119".  {Mr.  Thompson.')  But  I  believe  Mr,  Solwyn 
had  been  resident  at  Eton  for  some  time? — Yea,  at 
;that  time  he  was  private  tutor  to  Lord  Powis's  sou. 

1198,  {Mr.  Vaiighan.)  I  understood  yoo  to  express 
youi"  dissent  from  the  general  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Paul  in  his  evidence  at  page  53,  as  to  the  elTect 
of  the  Provost's  iuterferenge  with  the  Head  Master, 
May  I  ask  whether  or  not  you  concur  to  a  cerlain 
extent  with  the  reasons  there  urged  for  that  general 
opinion,  namely,  that  a  person,  after  long  and  great 
experience  at  Eton,  and  being  of  the  age  at  which 
that  experience  would  come,  would  natur.-dly  buvc  a 

-tendency  to  cling  to  the  tnidilions  of  tho  past? — 
(77ie  Provost.)  That  is  human  nature. 

1199.  Even  where  a  change  *ould  be  most  dc- 
.  Birable  ? — Yes. 

{Mr,  Dupuis.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  tliis  passage  from  Ibe  ovidenco  of 
Mr.  Paul  ?  Ho  says  :  "  The  governors, — the  Provost 
"  and  Fellowi', — are  meu  who  are  resting  from  their 
"  work,  deeply  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the 
"  past,"  I  suppose  we  are  more  or  less  ;  "  conscious, 
"  more  than  enough,  of  the  reforms  it  was  given  them 
"  to  carry  out  :  unable  lo  see  the  need  for  fresb 
"  reform  which  crisoa  from  lime  to  time."     I  dis- 
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tincdy  deny  that ;  I  deny  it  as  strongly  as  I  pos- 
sibly can,  as  I  should  have  thought  Mr.  Paul  muat 
have  well  knowu  himself.  Itev. 

1200,  {SirS.XorlhcoU.-)  Do  you  think  it  desirable  ^■^■^/«''- 
that  tho  Head  Master  should  be  freed  from  the  con-  G.  J.  Diauh. 
trol  of  the  Provost  in  all  merely  school  questions ;  Jff.  J-  Wtldtr. 
questions  in  reference  to  llio  selection  of  books,  for  T- ii''J^hciaor, 
instance  ? 

(  The  Provoil.)  I  do  not  see  any  harm  that  could 
result. 

J  201.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  the  Head  Master 
«ver  did  wish  to  alter  the  books,  tho  Provost  would 
make  any  objection  ?  Have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  that  has  ever  been  done  ? — It  has. 

1202.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
books  and  the  editions  at  present  used  by  the  school, 
are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  ?— No  ;  I  think  they 
are  capable  of  improvement. 

1203.  Does  yonr  answer  apply  both  to  the  books, 
and  to  the  edJtioua  of  books  in  use  ? — To  both. 

1204.  {Sir  S.  Nortkeote.)  I  suppose  thai  practi- 
cally the  attention  of  the  Head  Master  ia  directed, 
and  his  interest  is  excited  in  the  com|)etitton  of  his 
own  boys,  with  boys  from  other  schools  at  iho  uni- 
versities ? — Yes, 

1205.  Ia  the  attention  of  the  Provost  directed  to 
tho  same  points  in  the  same  manner? — Not  in  so 
lively  a  manner. 

1206.  It  would  seem  naturally  to  follow,  then,  that 
the  Head  Miister  should  have  a  decision  upon  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  ? — Yes, 

1207.  (Mr.  TAoi/ipsoH.)  As  regards  ndvice  do 
you  not  think  that  the  es-Head  Master,  whether 
Provost  or  not,  if  he  were  willing  to  give  advice  to 
the  acting  master,  where  advice  was  r<-r[uired,  would 
confer  a  benefit? — I  think  he  might,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  cive  his  advice  if*  uked  for  it,  but  he  would 
have  no  power  to  interfere. 

1208.  There  would  be  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  his 
advice  ? 

{Mr.  Dupuif.)  With  regai-d  to  that  I  may  say  that 
I  know  very  well  that  when  Dr.  Hawtrey  was  first 
appointed  Head  Master,  he  repeatedly  conferred  with 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  Keate. 

1209.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  But  he  was  not  Provost  ? 
— No  ;  be  was  canon  of  Windsor,  and  he  lived  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  I  know  from  my  own  knowledge 
that  Dr.  Hawtrey  continnally  referred  to  him  in  Iho 
eai-lj  fiart  of  his  mastership. 

1210.  {Mr.  Vuughati.)  May  I  ask  whether,  so  far 
ns  your  experience  has  gone,  yon  are  enabled  to  say 
that  the  Provost  has  been  disposed  lo yield  Ilie  decision 
of  such  questions  as  the  use  of  books  to  Ibe  Head 
Master,  or  whether  be  has  thought  himself  bonud  to 
exercise  his  own  individual  judgment  upon  each  ques- 
tion brought  before  him? 

(  The  Provost)  Gcncrolly  he  baa  yielded. 

{Lord  Clarendon.)  The  lower  master  is  ordered  lo 
bo  a.  Ijoehelor  of  arts,  and  not  in  holy  orders.  Is  the 
lower  master  in  holy  orders  ? — ^3fr.  Dupms.)  He  ia. 
That  "neo.in  sacris  ordinibiis  conalitutua,"  is  not  ob- 
served now.  The  present  lower  master  is,  ao  was  I 
myself.  I  recollect  one  who  was  not.  Dr.  Keale. 
When  first  appointed  he  was  not  in  holy  orders. 

1211.  Then  that  is  a  statutable  disqualification, 
which  is  not  now  observed  ? — .lust  so, 

1212.  Doyoafcnowhowltmgithns  been  infringed? 
— My  knowledge  of  Eton  goea  back  to  the  y^ar  1806. 
In  the  course  of  that  time  there  have  been  seven  or 
eight  lower  roasters,  and  Dr.  Keate  is  the  only  one  I 
can  recollect  who  was  not  ia  holy  orders  j  but  even 
in  this  case  he  very  soon  took  holy  orders. 

1213.  Was  this  done  while  ho  waa  lower  master  ? 
—Yes. 

1214.  (Lord  Li//!eUo».)  It  was  originally  con- 
aidcred  an  office  that  no  man  iu  orders  would  lake  ? 
— I  Bup])ose  50  ;  he  ia  called  ostiarius.  Ho  need  not 
be  n.  bachelor  of  arts. 

1215.  (Mr.  Viwghan.)  It  struck  mo  that  osrinriw* 
might  be  a  metapliorical  expression  applicable  to  a 
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teftcher  of  rodinieiite?— Ii  comes  from  ottium,  tlie  door. 

It  mewDs  an  usher,  no  doubt. 
■  1216.  {Sir  S.  Korthcole.)  So  for  then  as  we  eon 

*■  gather  frimi  nuy  ipdicwions  of  the  inlenlions  of  the 

rounder,  a  beiier  provision  ia  now  made  for  the 
r.  leftchinjt  of  tlic  lower  ecliool  than  waa  originally 
';    iatcnded  ? — I  should  "ny  so  certniniy. 

1217.  And  a  !U[«ric.r  clii^s  of  muster  ia  now  em- 
ployed to  tliftt  which  was  crigiiiiilly  contemplated  ?— 

Yes. 

1218.  i Lord  Li/lleUan.)  Has  that  prohibition  ever 
been  enforced  ?— (  Tke  Provost.)  I  nerer  heard  of  it. 

1219.  There  would  lie  no  ililfprence  upon  lliat 
lestion  between  the  Head  Maattr  and  the  mnater  of 
,  lower  echool  ? — No. 

1220.  (Lord  Clnreadott.)  TUe  lower  master  is 
I  omwiable  to  the  aiuliorily  of  the  I'rovosl,  and  of  ilie 
!  Head  Mttsti-r.  Is  be  for  luiy  aet  of  his  obliwetl  lo 
I     refer  to  both  the  Head  Muster  nod  Provost  ? — No, 

only  iQ  regard  to  the  appointment  of  ossiatnuts. 
^^  1221.  You   eay  hero  : — ■■  He  is  ameualdo  lo  (he 
^B  authority  of   the  Provost  and  Head  Master,  and 
^B  requires  their  sanction  for  iho  appointment  of  bis 
^B  assialanta,  nnd  for  tbe  introduction  of  any  ehmigea 
^■i  which  ho  may  think  desirable."    Therefore,  if  the 
lower  master  ibinlcs  that  any  ehange  in  the  lower 
srhool  is  desirable  he  mu.st  hare  the  double  saucliou 
of  the  Heat!  Master  and  Provost  ? — Yes. 
^H   1222.  (Suppose  the  Head  Master  and  tho  Frovoet 
^fbengree  ? — The  Provost  would  caiTy  the  day. 
^^  12'23,  Have  any  such  cases  ai-isen  ? — No,  the  mofitcr 
hne  always  had  hia  own  way,  I  believe. 

1224.  Is  that  advantngeous  to  the  school  ? — (Mr. 
DupuU.)  It  is  not  disadvantageous  I  think.  When 
I  was  lower  master  I  recollect  tlio  introduction  of 
Greek  inlo  the  lower  school.  Tliat  took  place  in  my 
time.  I  was  anxious  tbst  it  should  bo  imroduced, 
nnd  I  went  to  the  Head  Muster,  Di-.  Hawlrcy,  and 
then  lo  the  Provost.  He  did  not  like  it  altogether 
at  first,  but  subsequently  sanctioned  it 

1225.  (Sir  S.  NoTtkcole.)  He  might  have  over- 
ruled the  opiuion  of  the  Head  Master,  and  have  ob- 
jecii'd  if  he  had  so  chosen  ? — Tes ;  I  took  him  the 
book,  I  wished  to  inlroduce  ;  he  riuscd  ccrlaiu  objec- 
tions to  it,  but  gave  way  ultimntely. 

1226.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  lower  ninsler  to  the  Head  Mttsler, 
does  it  stand  upon  nuythiiig  more  specific  in  the 
atalutCB,  than  the  words  that  ho  is  lobe  "qui  priadietii 

^^'  mivgistro  prtesentl  in  pracmissis  diligeiiter  assistat "? 
^^fc-CTAe  Provost.)  The  power  claimed  over  the  lower 
^^Basl«r  baa  stood  more  upon  usage  than  anything  else. 
^H^  1227.  You  are  not  aware  of  anything  more  specific 
^Tti  the  statutes  tlian  the  piiegBge  I  have  just  read  ¥ — 
No. 

1228.  {Lord  C/arenrfon.)  You saythntafoundation 
scholar  is  chosen  after  a  strict  examination.  It  i.'i  a 
very  strict  csaminatiou  for  the  admission  of  a  foun- 
dation scholar,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1229.  And  how  long  has  that  system  of  competitive 
examination  been  introduced  ? — About  18  or  20  years  ; 
but  I  should  bo  afraid  to  fix  the  exact  period  without 
having  the  date  before  me. 

»(Mr.  Dupuit.)  It  is  more  than  18  or  20  years, 
1230.  The  system  before  then  was  simply  nomina- 
tion ? — {The  Propoit.)  Simply  nomination. 

1231,  Without  examinntion  ? — You  were  required 
to  take  in  a  book,  and  construe  a  passage,  but  you 
knew  very  well  beforehand  what  it  was  to  he. 

1232,  What  was  the  effect  of  that  system  ;  how 
lid  it  opcriite.  What  sort  of  boys  did  you  have  ? — 
Very  stupid  boys  got  in  who  had  no  business  to  gel. 
ID.  In  strict  fact,  nomination,  in  iho  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  exists  still.  After  the  hoys  are  all  esaminert, 
the  Provost  of  Eton  may  say  :  "  Well,  I  think  the  best 
"  of  these  boys  is  so-and-so  ;"  tlie  Provost  of  King's 
may  say,  "  I  agree  with  you."  but  somebody  else  may 
say,  "  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  and  in  that  case  we, 
have  recourse  to  voting. 

1233,  I  do  not  understand  how  the  syshini  of  nomi- 
ation  is  brought  iuto  play  with  competitive  examina- 


tion.    Are  boys  nominated  in  order  that  ibey  tOAj 
compete  ? — No, 

1234.  Then  how  is  it  ? — Any  boy  from  nny  pari  «f 
the  world  may  come  and  compete.  The  exanitiier 
looks  over  his  paper,  and  after  aU  the  papers  hare 
been  examined,  we  lake  it  in  turns  to  say,  "  Well, 
we  think  soand-so  is  the  best,"  Some  ooo  says,  "  I 
"  do  not  agree,"  and  then  we  take  the  majuntj  of 
votes,  nnd  the  hoy  who  gi-is  most  is  put  first. 

1235.  ( Lord  LyltrUoH.)  Ho  is  placed  first  on  A« 
merits  of  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

1236.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Then  it  ia  not  nomiaa- 
tion  ? — No,  perhaps  not. 

1237.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  It  is  election  ? — Yes. 

1238.  {Lord  Li/tteUon.)  I  believe  they  rou.^t  all  be 
British  suhjeclH  ? — Yes. 

1239.  Born  in  any  part  of  the  British  dorainioni  ? 
—Yea. 

1240.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  that  under  iIiq 
old  system  stupid  boys  were  sdmitied  on  the  foun- 
dation ? — Yes. 

1241.  What  baa  been  the  result  of  the  change  of 
the  system  ? — No  doubt  the  Itoys  upon  tbe  foundation 
have  been  intellectually  the  elite  of  the  school.  The 
only  question  ia,  whether  that  bus  not  beea  carried 
rather  too  for. 

1242.  In  what  respect  ? — ^Itisquestionalilowhetlier 
it  has  not  injuted  and  damped  llie  energies  of  ll<e 
other  boys  ;  that  is  the  only  difficulty. 

1243.  You  think  they  are  so  highly  trained?— 
They  are  kept  in  a  atate  of  constant  trnining. 

1244.  Do  you  consider  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  to  Eton  a  grc[it  number  of  able  lioys  who 
would  not  otbefwiso  have  como  to  Etoa  ni  nil? — 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

l24o.  You  siiy  that  boys  may  be  drawn  now  from 
any  part  of  England,  is  there  no  restriction  ? — 

{Mr.  Ditpiiis.)  No,  they  may  come  from  any  part 
of  the  Queen's  dominions. 

( The  Froro.ll.)  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
a  gentlemao  in  India  making  inquiries  upon  the 
subject, 

1246.  I  think  it  used  lo  be  restricted  lo  natives  of 
Buckinghanifihire  and  Cambridgeshire? — (Mr.  Du- 
puis.)  Rather  to  England — "  infra  regnum  Anglire.'* 

1247.  Is  there  not  some  restriction  now  ? — {The 
Proi-ofl.)  We  are  obliged  lo  give  the  preference  to 
boys  born  upon  the  college  estates. 

1248.  Wiieii  was  it  llirown  open  to  all  tho  Queen's 
sulFJects  ? — About  two  or  three  years  ago, 

1249.  Not  more  than  that  ?— No. 

1 230.  Up  to  three  years  ngo  was  Ireland  excluded  ? 
{Mr.  Diipuis.)  Yes,  and  Scotland  also. 
[The  Pro  not/.)  It  was  not  our  fault;  wc  applied 
some  time  before  wc  cftuld  obtain  an  alteration. 

1251 .  Whom  did  you  ajiply  to  ? — To  tbe  Cambridge 
Commissioners,  the  University  Commissioners- 

1252.  Did  they  ojicn  it  ? — Yes,  at  Inst  they  did. 

1253.  Is  there  any  notice  given  of  the  elections, 
or  ia  it  assumed  to  be  a  matter  of  sufficient  DOto- 
riety  ? — A  notice  is  required  to  bo  given  by  iha 
Blatules  of  Ihc  college  seven  weeks  beforehand. 

1254.  It  ia  not  jmhlifhed  in  the  Gaxetfc  ? — No, 
but  it  is  stated  in  tbe  Times,  Ihc  Morning  Post,  and 
most  of  the  lending  papers  when  the  day  of  examina- 
tion is  to  take  place. 

1253.  {Mr.  Vaaghan.)  Is  ihat  done  by  advertise- 
ment?— No,  I  put  it  in  myself. 

1256.  As  an  adverlisement  ? — No.  It  ia  inserted 
in  large  type  iu  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  paper, 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  attract  attention. 

1257,  You  asythe  foundation  scholars  are  required 
to  be  born  British  subjects  ? — Yes. 

1238.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  are  to  be  born  in 
lawful  wedlock  ? — Yes. 

1239,  {Lord  Clare/idon.)  Roman  Catholics  are 
practically  excluded  ? — Yes. 

1260.  {Lord  Lyttcllon.)  How  do  you  do  in  iho 
cose  of  the  son  of  n  nalurolised  foreigner? — He  would 
be  admitted  if  born  in  wedlock.  A  gentleman  wrota 
to  me  the  other  day  from  India.     He  is  an  officer 
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there,  but  ho  couM  not  proiluco  any  oviilenco  of  hia 
marriage,  or  ol'  his  children's  hirlh,  on  nceouut  of  all 
tlie  documents  having  lieon  destroyed  in  the  mutiny. 
He  wrote  to  me  to  know  whnt  ho  was  to  do  under 
ttich  circuinstA&ccH. 

1261.  Whftl  did  you  reply  to  him  ? — I  told  him  I 
hiiil  no  doubt  if  lie  would  send  over  n  decluralion 
made  befoi-e  n.  magislrnte,  we  should  aecept  it,  bm  as 
I  WHS  only  one  out  of  mx,  I  could  not  unawer  that  wa 
Ehould  tuko  it  for  certuin. 

1262.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Does  that  restriction  in 
reroi'ence  to  being  born  in  wedlock  appear  in  tho 
Elrtluteti,  and  that  he  la  to  he  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Enf!lnnd  ?— No. 

1263.  (Mr.  Thompsnn.)  There  ore  some  other 
exeluEions,  I  think  ? — The  alatutcs  excluded  illegiti- 
mu(c  children,  and  also  those  who  are  incurably 
discflsed  or  mutilated,  and  who  are  conse<]uently  unfit 
for  holy  orders. 

4264.  Has  a  caee  of  that  eort  oriacn  ? — Tes ;  a 
donlit  arose  when  I  was  TIead  Master. 

1285.  Do  you  not  think  that  sort  of  an  exclusion  an 
obsolete  one  ? — If  the  Bishop  were  to  deciilo  that  a 
hoy  wai«  mutilated  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  ordltinlion  ho 
would  inevitably  be  excluded. 

1266.  Is  there  any  species  of  mutilation  which  ia 
interpreted  by  the  Bishop  aa  disqualifying  for  ordi- 
nation ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

1267.  I  see  that  those  aro  also  excluded  who  have 
poasessious  of  more  value  than  five  marks  a  year. 
How  is  that  interpreted  ? — I  nm  not  quite  certain 
what  the  limit  is,  but  we  have  had  two  in  stance  a  of 
hoys  heira  to  entailed  property  who  came  within 
that  restriction. 

1268.  Wasitinthelifetimeoflheirfalhers? — Yes  ; 
llioy  were  not  boys  who  on  reaching  their  majority 
would  enter  into  tho  possession  of  property,  hut  heira 
in  tail. 

1369.  Then  you  think  that  restriction  is  not  impor- 
tant ?— No. 

1270.  You  would  not  exclude  from  the  benefits  of 
the  college  even  ptTsona  who  had  five  marke  or  more, 
pi'Ovided  they  were  fit  and  proper  persons  in  other 
respects  ? — No  ;  unices  they  were  hoys  of  independent 
means  of  tbcir  own. 

1271.  And  those  you  think  ought  to  ho  exdndcd  ? 
—Tea. 

1272.  Are  there  any  expressions  in  the  old  etatuiea 
which  imply  that  there  were  great  vnrictiea  of  rank 
among  the  collegers  ? — I  do  not  recolleef , 

1273.  Mention  is  made  in  one  place  of  nobility  and 
riches  aa  poesiUo  grounds  of  disBCnsinn  among  tho 
members  of  the  college  ? — I  think  every  member  of 
tlio  college  swears  that  he  wilt  not  take  part  in  any 
feud  which  may  arise  in  consequence  of  tho  difference 
of  rank  and  grade  between  one  colleger  and  another, 
I  think  you  will  find  it  at  page  491  of  the  slatutea  ? 

(Lord Lijttclton.)  Tos  ;  "  prajrogativas  nohilitatia." 

(Mr.  Thompion.)  "Aut  divitiarum"  is  also  men- 
tioned. 

(Lord  Ltfltelton.)  "Quod  non  ero  detractor,  su- 
"  surro,  vel  facieaa  obloquia,  aut  provocans  odium, 
"  iraai,  discordiaa,  invidiam,  eontumelins.  rixas  vel 
"  Jurgis,  aut  speciales  aut  pra^cellentea  prcerogutivaa 
"  nobilitatis,  generis,  scientiorum,  fucultatum,  aut 
"  divitiai-um  allegnna." 

{Mr.  Thompton.)  Yes  :  "  Aut  speciales,  aut  pfM- 
"  ceilentes  prarogativaB  nobilitatis,  generis,  ecien- 
"  tiarum,  facnltatum,  aut  divitiarum  allogana  ;  nec 
"  inter  socios,  eiipellanoa,  eloricos  ejuadem  noatri 
"  eollegii,  nut  alios  dicii  nostri  collegii  ficholaros 
"  aualrales,  aqullonares,  aeu  boreales,  aut  pnlriin  nd 
*'  patriam,  generis  ad  genuii,  nobilitatis  ad  nobiH- 
"  tatem  vel  ignobililatem,  seu  alias  qualitercumquo 
"  comparationes,  qute  odiosto  sunt  in  verbo  vel  in 
"  fuclo  causa  coromovendt  malicioae  socioa  vel  seho- 
"  lares,  I'ueium  quovia  modo  tacito  vel  exprcsae." 
That  seems  to  imply  that  there  were  diversities  of 
rank,  and  also  of  fortune,  amongst  the  college  scholars 
in  the  earliest  liniea  ?— Yea, 


(Mr.  V'augkau.)  I  should  not  have  inferred  tliat        ETOX. 
necessarily.  

(Mr.  Thompson.)     I  should   like   to   hare  your  J*""- 

opinion,  Dr.  Goodford,  as  to  the  desirability  of  re-  C,  O.Goo^ftn/. 
tainiug  tlioac  restrictions  upon  Iho  choice  of  the  col-    q  joiiBui 
logers.     Do  you  think  that  that  in  reference  to  thp  Jtn:  j.  .^".'j'',, 
admias'on  of  illegitimate  children  is  of  importance  ?     T.  BairMdor.' 
— Yes,  I  do.  £vi. 

1274.  And  tJiat  with  regard  to  incurable  diseaae     -TTTor 
or  mutilation  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  also  there  ought     '  """^  '     ^' 
to  be  a  restriction  in  regard  to  cases  of  incurable  dis- 
ease ;  that  ia  to  say,  auoh  diseases   as  are  likely  to 

attract  notice. 

1275.  Then  what  do  you  say  to  the  third  reatrie- 
tion  ;  that  with  regard  to  the  five  marks.  Do  you 
think  that  of  Importance  ? — No,  if  it  is  kept  as  lovr 
a.<i  that. 

1276.  Then  yoa  still  would  have  eomo  limit?— 
Tes. 

(Mr.  Dupuit.)  They  aro  oriiered  to  ho  in  the  sta- 
tutes *'  paiiperea  et  indigentes." 

1277.  But  how  do  you  reconcile  that  to  these  re- 
strictions?— Five  marks  a  year  is  certainly  not  Iha 
literal  meaning  of  poor  and  indigent. 

1 278.  They  would  not  be  "  panperes  et  indigentes  " 
if  they  had  live  marks  in  those  days  ? — No. 

1279.  (Lord  Devon.)  Does  every  Bcholar,  after  he 
reaches  his  sixteenth  year,  take  tlio  oath  pre-^cribed 
by  the  Btadiles?  —  (TAe  Provost.)  There  ia  no  re- 
cord of  its  having  been  taken  fur  many  ye.'U-s. 

1280.  Do  you  thiuk  that  Iho  result  of  the  system 
of  open  competition  has  been  to  improve  the  intel- 
lectual status  of  tho  school  ? — Yea. 

I2S1,  And  you  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  if 
any  harm  lina  been  done,  it  has  not  rather  been  to  the 
oppidan  portion  of  the  schdol  ? — Yes. 

1282.  And  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  bring 
tho  oppidans  up  to  the  atandard  of  the  collegers, 
than  to  keep  (ho  collegers  down  to  the  Bta:idurd  of 
tho  oppidans  ? — Certainly. 

1283.  Wiib  regard  to  tho  social  position  of  the 
collegers  whnt  effoct  has  it  bad  upon  that  ? — It  baa 
improved  it  very  much. 

1284.  Has  the  result  been  that  the  two  portions  of 
the  school,  the  scholars  and  the  oppidans,  mix  to- 
gether more  freely  in  games  than  they  used  to  do  ? 
—  No  ;  I  think  not :  they  play  now,  collegers  against 
oppidans,  at  football  and  cricket. 

1285.  Do  they  mix  more  together  in  social  inter- 
course than  they  used  to  do  ? — That  depends  very 
much  upon  the  state  of  feeliug  on  the  part  of  boys  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  school  at  the  time. 

12U6.  If  they  do  not  take  |3arl  in  some  of  the 
amuaeraenis  of  the  other  part  of  the  school,  i a  that 
owing  to  any  actual  exclusion  or  to  the  circumstance 
that  some  of  the  amuaements  load  to  very  great 
expense? — No  doubt  they  do  not  take  part  in  l/out- 
ing,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

1287.  As  to  the  social  amusements,  you  know 
what  was  tho  stato  of  things  when  you  were  a  scho- 
lar. Is  the  exclusion  more  or  less  now  tlian  it  used 
to  be  ? — It  varies  very  much  from  year  to  year.  I 
should  certainly  My,  with  regard  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  school,  that  they  mix  more  on  a  par  now  than 
they  used  to  do;  but  with  regard  to  the  upper 
school,  it  varies  very  much  with  the  boys  you  have, 

1288.  {Lnrd  LijtUllon.)  Do  you  suggest  that  it 
would  he  desirable  to  relax  tho  present  standard  of 
admission  to  the  college  ? — No, 

1289.  Is  it  not  the  ense  that  (here  has  been  n 
etrikingeffcet  produced  at  Cambridge  since  the  degreo 
examination  has  been  thrown  open  to  King's  men  ? 
—Yes. 

1290.  With  regard  to  illegitimate  children,  do  you 
think  it  -would  affect  tho  general  hi^h  chm-acter  of 
the  college  if  they  were  admitted  ? — 1  thiuk  it  might 
do  so. 

1291.  With  regard  (o  tho  amusements.  Is  it  not 
tho  fact  that  tho  collegers  have  A  boating  system  of 
their  own  ? — Yes. 
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1293.  But  3:011  snid  they  did  not  take  pnrt  in  the 
boating  on  account  of  the  espense.  If  ihey  have 
boats  of  tbeir  owd,  what  ta  the  difference  in  the 
expense? — They  have  boats  of  their  owe,  but  they 
do  not  pull  io  the  boats  in  the  esfcnsive  dress 
adopted  by  tlie  oppidans. 

1293.  The  substantial  expense  must  be  the  same? 
— The  great  expense  oF  boaling,  I  take  it,  relates 
to  tlie  long  bosta,  vhiclt  inrolvo  snbacriptions,  and 
inalebea,  und  so  on, 

I2fl4.  la  there  any  other  amnsement  of  the  boys  in 
which  the  collegers  and  oppidans  do  not  nulto  freely? 
— None  that  1  recollect. 

1295.  Do  they  now  have  their  boots  on  the  eamo 
part  of  the  river  as  the  oppidans  ? — Yes. 

1296.  But  stilt  it  is  quite  a  distinct  S3rstcin  ? — 
Tes. 

129".  With  regard  to  cricket  and  football,  yon 
state  ihey  always  have  a  match,  collegers  against 
oppidans  ;  but  ni  all  other  times,  ihey  play  indis- 
crimiiialely  ?— Yes;  thoy  do  not  play  indiscrimi- 
nately, however,  below  the  upper  ctnb. 

1298.  Is  there  a  distinction  below  the  upper  club  ? 
— Yes. 

1299.  When  you  state  that  there  is  an  anteg'oniEtic 
feeling,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  a  healthy  stale  of 
feeling  produced  by  rivalry,  and  nothing  more  ? — 
Yes. 

1300.  Do  you  tliink  you  ran  account  for  that 
variation  of  foeting  which existabelween  the  cn-llegors 
Slid  (ippid:iiLs  at  one  time  and  another  ? — It  depeuds 
very  much  on  the  cbnmcter  of  the  boys. 

1301.  With  regard  to  eduoHtion,  When  they  find 
on  one  hand  the  collegers  getting  so  many  more  school 
prizes  and  distinctionj  st  the  university  than  the 
oppidans,  and  on  the  other,  the  oppidans  attaining 
much  more  distinelion  at  the  games  ;  does  that  crciile 
a  feeling  of  alienation  between  the  two  ? — I  hardly 
know  that  it  docs. 

1302.  Are  you  aware  that  the  collegers  and  oppi- 
dans are  both  elected  freely  into  the  boys'  debating 
society  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  queslioii. 

1303.  (i'/r.  Vovffhan.)  You  mentioned  that  il  was 
the  custom  of  the  college  to  advertise  the  elections  ; 
to  put  what  was  pruclicully  an  ndvertisemeut  in  the 
newspapers  ? — I  moutiuncd  that  I  had  done  it  this 
time. 

1-304.  Ilad  it  been  common  before?  —  I  do  nol 
recollect  whether  it  was  done  lust  year  or  cot. 

1305.  May  I  ask  what  hns  twen  stated  in  liie  news- 
papers ? — I  think  the  paragraph  was  headed  "Eton 
"  College  Foundation.  The  election  for  the  foundq- 
"  tion  wiU  commouce  at  such  and  such  a  day,  and  at 
"  such  and  such  an  hour." 

1306.  That  was  all?— I  think  so. 

1307.  You  did  not  state  the  nature  of  the  ndvan- 

lagca,  and  to  whom  the  cxnminaiiou  was  open  ? No, 

I  did  not  think  it  was  nBcesaary.     The  public  know 
that  well  enough. 

1308.  Am  Iright  m  understanding  that  there  have 
been    on    an    average   not  many   more    than  three 

competitors  for  each  scholarship  that  is  vacont  ? O 

dear,  no  ! 

1309.  You  say  the  average  number  of  candidates 
is  so,  or  thcreuljouts  ;  the  number  placed  upon  the 
indenture  each  year  ahonl  20.  and  not  more  limn  14 
or  15,  if  so  many,  are  nsually  admitted  every  ycnr. 
Is  not  that  rather  a  small  numher  of  candidates  for 

15  vncaneies,  50  only  'i — I  do  not  think  so.* 

1310.  Taking  into  consideratlija  the  great  advan- 
tages, which  amount,  you  soy,  to  about  lOOl.  a  year, 
and  which  are  open  to  nil  the  country,  does  it  not 
strike  you  that  that  is  a  small  competitinu,  or  do  you 
think  tlinl  it  is  reasonably  largo  ? — I  think  that  it  is 
reasonably  large.  It  is  quite  as  much  as  1  should 
expect. 

1311.  I  believe  it  Is  open  to  boys  up  to  the  ago  of 

16  ? — Yes. 

1312.  With   regard  to   the   candidates  who   have 
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lucceeded  in  those  examinations,  what  haa  been 
general  age  ? — I  cmn  hardly  say. 

1313.  Have  they  generally  be«n  boys  wboae  kga 
has  c<»ne  up  to  the  extreme  limit,  or  tuive  they  bem 
boys  of  13  or  14  ? — We  have  hod  boya  of  13  *aA  J4» 
and  even  younger  than  that. 

1314.  And  have  such  boys  succeeded  npon  exinit- 
nition  ? — Yes.  We  ore  Iwund  to  elect  boys  dU  men 
than  12  years  old,  unless  some  of  the  older  boys  <h«v 
special  promise. 

13Io.  Uaa  it  been  the  caw  tlkat  the  sehoUnlupt 
have  been  carried  off  generally  by  boys  not  cs^ceeding 
12  years  of  age  ? — About  that  age. 

1316.  Has  it  nol  been  the  cose  that  whea  tho 
examinations  have  taken  place,  the  boys  of  16  bare 
beca  found  much  superior  to  those  of  »  younger  a^? 
—Of  course  ;  but  it  is  only  where  we  see  ft  boj 
showing  very  great  promise  at  ihut  age  that  we  select 
him, 

1317.  Then  the  examination  is  not  an  exnminuice 
of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  strictly  speaking,  but 
their  age  is  taken  into  consideration  ?  —  Tee;  bat 
there  is  a  separate  class  of  papers,  which  are  •eat  t» 
boys  of  different  ages. 

1318.  Ilowmony  classes  of  papers  arc  there  naBtJly 
set  ?— Five. 

1319.  And  are  boys  of  particular  nges  bound  to 
address  tlicmselvcs  to  particular  classes  of  questions  ? 
— Yes,  For  instance,  the  papers  of  class  A.  are  for  all 
boys  standing  for  King's  ;  class  B.  for  ull  boys  down 
to  the  age  of  13  ;  class  C,  for  boys  fi-om  12  to  HJ, 
and  so  on,  down  even  lower, 

1320.  And  it  would  be  very  possible,  then,  (hat 
a  boy  of  11  years  old  might  succeed  in  Couiii«liDg 
against  a  boy  of  la,  notwithstanding  (hat  ihe  boy  of 
15  answered  his  papers  properly,  and  his  patitivc 
knowledge  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  boy 
ofll?— Yes. 

1331,  Boes  not  that  make  it  a  difliculc  and  delicfitc 
matter  to  award  the  scholarship  ? — It  does  create  o 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  ond  gives  riso  to  a  great 
amount  of  discusBion. 

1322.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  system  which  is  so 
di&icuU  that  it  at  all  tends  (o  do  away  witli  the 
positive  merit  test  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1323.  With  regard  to  the  boys, — do  they  prepare 
themselves  so  far  as  you  know  for  tlie  competilion  ' 
—Yes. 

1324.  Have  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  knowin:.' 

in  what  way  they  are  prepared  for  competition  ? 

They  have  generally  been  to  soioe  school  which  pro- 
fesses to  pi-epore  them  for  exnmJnntion, 

1325.  They  have  been  with  pirsons  who  have  o'>- 
lained  a  character,  and  who  nuJie  it  a  sort  of  pro- 
fession to  prepare  boys  for  that  very  kind  of  exami- 
notion  ? — Yes. 

1326.  Can  you  stale  what.  In  your  opinion,  is  the 
effect  wliich  that  system  jiroduce*  upon  boys  of  so 
young  an  age.  I  mean  with  regard  ro  their  health 
and  the  development  of  their  intellect ;  doe*  that 
early  struggle  under  training  oif  that  sort  produce  any 
injury  in  those  respects  ? — I  have  never  seen  that 
any  evil  result  has  followed, 

1327.  How  long  has  the  system  been  in  operation  ? 
— 1  think  about  18  years. 

1328.  And  yon  have  never  been  nble  to  trace  any 
evil  result  to  the  boys'  health  ?  They  have  not  fallen 
off,  nor  have  their  powers  declined  in  the  school  in 
consequence  ? — No. 

1329.  Is  there  any  general  opinion  tlja*  the  boys 
are  hardly  and  cruelly  worked  by  the  trtuning  they 
undergo  ? — I  have  never  heard  so.  Wo  have  some- 
what altered  our  system  in  die  last  few  years  for  fear 
of  cram,  ^  Wi-  used  to  set  a  particular  portion  of  the 
books  which  we  wanted  to  examine  them  io,  and  Hie 
conser[uence  was,  that  the  boys  hod  those  particuhir 
qucslions  so  dinned  into  them,  ihut  it  was  found 
afterwards  that  they  did  cot  answer  the  expectations 
originally  entertoined  of  them.  We  now  say,  "  W|" 
"  shall  examine  in  sneb  and  such  a  book,"  but  we 
not  stale  wTiat  par^ 
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1330.  Can  you  taform  the  ComiruBeioi)  wh«t  is  tbo 
cJiaracter  of  those  five  classes  of  papers  ? — Thi'y  ore 
aelcctc-U  fron)  the  boukg  the  boys  of  the  parlicular 
nge  to  which  they  ore  applied  would  be  reading  at 
Eton. 

1331.  Ato  boys  of  those  ages  from  all  EchooU 
allowed  to  present  themselves? — Tea. 

1332.  Are  the  subjects  in  whicli  they  are  eKnmined 
published  beforehand  f — They  know  tlia  books  that 
will  be  used  in  tliiit  partieular  piirt  of  tlie  school. 

1333.  Thut  is  understood  by  the  public  ? — Yes. 

1334.  Then  the  being  ot  Eton  is  no  greater  adran- 
tnge  to  n  boy  than  would  result  from  hia  knowing  the 
books  bcUer  ? — No. 

1335.  Whiit  are  tho  subjects.  Is  it  simply  a  claa- 
fiicat  scholarship  ? — In  addition  to  clnssicol  subjects 
we  have  nrithmetic  and  algebra  for  the  biglieet  boys. 
We  ubo  set  one  paper,  which  is  voluntary,  on  Euclid 
and  algebra.  Wo  set  those  papers  in  case  a  boy 
shows  especial  nplitude  for  them,  and  wo  consider 
proficjeucy  in  those  suljects  may  outweigh  pi-oflciency 
in  classics. 

1336.  Is  the  mode  you  adopt  adopted  in  other 
schools  in  competilive  ex  ami  not  ions.  I  mean  tho 
system  of  having  a  stundard  of  ability  and  proficiency 
relative  to  the  particular  ages,  and  Eot  a  simple 
direct  standard  rulalivc  to  tho  merita  of  the  caudi- 
dates  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1337.  I  will  ask  you  one  other  question,  namely, 
whether  in  forniing  your  judgment  upon  the  merits 
oflhosi*  candidates  you  einipiy  take  into  consideration 
whether  the  boy  of  1 1  knows  more  as  a  boy  of  1 1 
than  a  boy  of  15  knows  as  a  boy  of  15,  or  whether 
you  require,  in  erder  that  the  boy  of  15  mny  succeed, 
that  he  should  know  a  great  deid  more  in  proportion 
to  his  age,  than  the  boy  of  1 1  ? — He  is  bound  to  show 
a  great  aptiludo  and  prospect  of  distinction. 

1338.  Besides  greater  profieiency  with  regard  to 
hia  age,  he  is  ul^o  obliged  to  show  singular  pro- 
ficiency ? — Yes. 

1339.  (Mr.  Thojnp$on.)  I  believe  a  boy,  if  rejected 
once,  may  sit  .'igain  ? — Yes,  if  he  likes. 

1340.  {Lord  Lyltellon.)  Up  to  the  ago  of  16? — 
Yes. 

1341.  And  his  esamination  becomes  rcJatively 
more  difiicuU  eoch  year  ? — Yes. 

1342.  {Mr.  V'aii!)han.)  In  the  statutes  it  lieB,  I 
believe,  between  12  and  17.  These  are  the  on^  two 
«gcB  that  are  to  be  compared  with  each  other  f — He 
muBt  have  been  two  years  on  the  fonndntion  befoi« 
he  can  succeed  to  King's,  and,  therefore,  oa  he  can 
not  succeed  at  King's  after  18,  he  cannot  enter  tho 
college  after  16." 

1343.  (-4  Commitsioner.)  Am  I  wrong  in  saying 
that  by  the  Btatules  a  boy  is  required  to  pass  his 
examination  before  12  years  of  age  or  before  tho  age 
of  IG? — If  he  is  arrived  at  17,  he  must  show  very 
great  proficiency,  and  also  that  in  a  certain  amount 
of  timo  he  will  attain  great  dialinction. 

1344.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  I  think  the  age  is  18.  In 
the  third  statute  it  saya  :  "Nisi  infra  decimiim  aepti- 
■"  mum  a^tBtis  sua;  annum  constitutus  taliior  forsitan 
"  iu  grnmmalica  fucrit  infonnatua,  quod  ante  deci- 
"  mum  octavum  ailatis  sniB  annum  completnm,  judicjo 
"  eligenlium,  in  gnimmatica  potcrit  sufficieuter  ci- 
'■  pediri."  The  result  of  having  one  examination  in- 
stead of  four  would  bo  that  he  would  not  succeed  ? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Dupuis-)  A  boy  of  eight  years  old  may  be  iv 
candidate. 

1345.  That  makes  it  a  very  difficult  examination  ? 
— {The  Provost.)  It  is. 

1346.  Practically,  hove  you  manyboys  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  16  years  who  succeed? — Very  few. 

1347.  Have  you  many  who  succeed  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  15  ! — I  should  say  llial  from  11  to  14 
is  the  average  age. 

1348.  (Lord  LytteUon.)  There  is  no  distinction 
between  boys  competing  for  college,  whether  they 
are  members  of  the  school  or  not  ? — No. 

■  > '  'A  lecmit  deciiloa  o/  Uh  TliUor  hia  sllerad  tbi*. 
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1349.  Can  you  state  what  preparation  there  ge- 
nerally  is  for  boys  standiug   for   college  who  uro  

oppidans? — There  are  not  many  who  stand  as  oppi-  Itn. 

dans,  because  tho  fact  is  they  form  their  friendships  ^'  O. Gootl/nnl.. 
and  habits  and  do  not  want  to  change.  p  in' 

135(1.  With  regard  to  the  public,  do  you  announce  ]t^_j  i"^Jj*^ 
the  books  which  are  tho  subjects  for  examination?  T.haitlitldur' 
— They  know  what  the  books  are.      They  are  the  ~ 

books  used  in  that  part  of  tho  school  for  that  age.  It 
is  stated  in  print  that  hoys  of  such  and  such  an 
age  will  bo  examined  in  books  used  in  such  a  port  of 
tlia  schooL 

1351.  (Lard  Clarendon.)  With  renpcct  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  collegers  and  oppidans,  do  you  not 
believe  that  must  be  kept  up  by  the  collegers  wearing 
a  gown  ? — No  doubt,  that  marks  the  distinction. 

1352.  It  would  not  bo  at  all  a  popular  thing  with 
the  collegers  to  abandon  the  gown  ? — No  ;  they  like  it. 

1353.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  the  collegers 
nro  more  respected  than  they  used  to  ho  by  tho  oppi- 
dans ? — Yes. 

1 354.  But  not  more  liked  ? — That  depends  a  great 
deal. 

1355.  They  are  always  more  respected?  —  (Mr, 
Dupuis.)  They  are  always  the  head  and  oneleus  of 
the  school, 

1356.  (Lord Li/Ucllon.)  I  presume  iLat  if  you  have 
a  few  popular  boya  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  college, 
the  whole  of  the  boys  amalgamate,  but  if  not,  there  is 
a  tendency  lo  separate  ? — Yes. 

1357.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Docs  tbo  want  ol  amalga- 
mation, so  far  as  it  exists,  between  the  two  orders, 
rc-act  at  all,  considering  that  inteflectual  distinction 
and  proficiency  are  the  chief  mark  of  the  collegers, 
to  make  intellectual  superiority  an  object  of  contempt 
or  dislike  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1358.  (Lord  Lytt^Uon.)  At  this  moment  do  you 
think  they  do  associate  freely  together  ? — Yes. 

1359.  [Lord  Clarendon.)  We  come  now  to  number 
13.  You  say,  "  According  to  the  statutes  the  Kcholors 
"  were  iutended  to  tako  precedence  of  all  others  who 
"  were  being  educated  in  the  grammar  school  ;  wero 
"  to  he  present  at  religious  services,  to  which  only  a 
"  iiniited  number  of  others  were  admitted  ;  wero  pro- 
"  Tided  with  everything  necessary  for  them, — cduca- 
"  tion,  food,  lodging,  dress,  and,  at  the  proper  age,  if 
"placed  on  tho  indenture  for  King's  college,  were 
"  permitted  to  stay  a  longer  time,  until  they  succeeded 
"  to  vac'meieB.  At  present  a  foundation  scholar  is 
"  one  who,  after  strict  examination,  hnring  been 
"  chosen  impartially,  and  entirely  by  merit,  receives 
"  hia  education,  food  and  lodging  from  the  college  ; 
"  one  importnnt  difference  betwceu  the  original  and 
"  actual  condition  ol'  tho  foundation  scholars  is  in 
"  their  lodging."  I  would  ask  if  those  great  and 
ossenlial  improvements,  which  have  been  introdnceti, 
are  appreciated  by  the  collegers  and  their  parents  ? — 
I  tJi'ink  80. 

1360.  You  tliiuk  it  la  generally  acknowledged  that 
their  position  has  been  greatly  improved  and  made 
more  comfonable  ? — (Mr,  Dupuis.)  I  should  say  that 
tho  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  are 
very  highly  apprecintod. 

1361.  (Mr.  J'ltiighan.)  I  think  it  is  stated  by  n 
gentleman  who  h.ia  given  his  evidence  that  in  college 
tho  diet  is  decidedly  different  from  that  in  the  board- 
ing houses.  Is  that  your  belief  ? — Yes  ;  I  imagine 
there  is  a  difference, 

1862.  In  the  details  it  is  mentioned  that  pudding 
is  given  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Is  it  a  good 
peculiarity  or  otherwise  ? — ( The  Provosf.)     Good. 

1363,  And  you  think  the  giving  it  once  o  week  is 
qaite  enough  ? — I  suppose  it  is  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
Uiey  would  rather  have  it  twice  or  three  limes. 

(Mr.  Dupuit.)  All  the  summer  through  they  have 
fruit  tarts. 

1364,  Do  you  think  tliat  the  absence  of  it  on  sis 
days  makes  them  go  regularly  anywhere  else  to  get 
pastry  ? — ( T/ie  Provost.)  No,  I  do  not  think  it  does 

1365,  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  their 
health  if  they  had  it  oflener  ? — No. 

F  4 
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{Mr.  Dupttit.)  That  is  one  of  the  tilings  in  refer- 
ence to  which  I  have  raised  an  objection  to  what  Mr. 
Paul  soya,  namely,  thnt  we  are  averse  to  rcfonna. 
Thequeptionofllic  greater  frequency  of  puddings  has 
already  been  thought  of  and  disenssed.  I,  for  one, 
should  be  glnd  to  see  them  given  oflener. 

1366.  The  exprcasion  used  Ib  that  it  has  been  com- 
plained of  by  the  boys  and  others.  In  one  part  of 
the  evidence,  I  think,  that  it  stated  that  you  were 
aware  that  it  had  been  complained  of  ? — 

{ The  Provost.)  I  never  heard  of  the  complaint. 

1367.  {Lord  Li/tiellon.)  They  do  not  always  bave 
mnlton  now  ?— No ;  that  used  to  ho  so,  but-  it  has 
been  varied. 

1368.  {Mr.  Vaugia*.)  Mr.  Browning  says  in  his 
evidence,  "In  respect  of  board,  the  70  collegers  dine 
"  together  in  the  college  hall.  They  have  roast 
"  mutton  five  days  in  the  week,  boiled  and  roast  beef 
*'  on  the  other  two  ;  pudding  only  on  Sundays.  The 
"  meat  is  sufficient  in  quantity  and  well  cooked,  but 
"  the  dinners  can  bear  no  comparison  with  that  which 
"  is  given  in  a  tutor's  house  "*  ? — 

{Mr.  Dupuit.)  Mr.  Browning  is  wrong  withn-gard 
to  boiled  beef. 

1369.  (^r.  Vaugkan.)  T<et  me  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Cornish's  evidence,  page  103.  He  says,  "  The  college 
"  supplies  bread,  butter,  and  milk  for  breakfast,  and 
"  cold  mutton  or  beef,  bread,  and  beer  for  supper, 
"  The  food  supplied  by  the  coilego  is  oil  good  of  its 
"  sort,  but  the  diet  of  the  collegers  is  certainly  not 
*•  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  much  complained  of 
"  both  by  the  bojs  themselves  and  by  others  "  ? 

(  The  Provost.)  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
{Mr.  Dupjiii.)  And  I  do  not  believe  it. 

1370.  (Lord  Lytteltort.)  One  of  the  masters,  speaks 
of  there  being  some  invidious  distinr.tions  with  rf^jard 
1o  the  diet.  What  does  he  meaa? — {Mr.  Dupuit.)  I 
cannot  say,  and  suspect  he  does  not  clearly  understand 
what  he  means  himself.  I  know  of  no  distinction 
with  re{;ard  to  diet.  The  whole  commons  are  served 
up  in  hall  and  placed  on  the  table  at  the  same  time. 

1371.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  dinners  of 
the  collegers  and  of  the  oppidans  ?— Ko  doubt  thero 
is  A  distinction  in  reference  to  the  dinners  they  get  at 
the  tutors'  houses, 

1372.  What  is  the  distinction  ? — Why  they  always 
have  what  they  call  a  second  course  with  tarts  and 
puddings  every  day. 

1373.  (/-orrfDwow.)  And  they  have  amuch  greater 
variety  ? — \eB,  a  greater  variety  of  meat  every  day. 

1374.  (f-Ord  Lyttelton.)  You  say  that  Mr.  brown- 
ing  makes  a  mistake  with  regard  to  boiled  beef  7^ 
Boiled  beef  was  served  up  once  a  week,  and  the  boys 
petitioned  to  have  it  roast  instead,  and  this  petition 
was  acquiesced  in. 

1375.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  yon  think  they  prefcr 
mutton  five  days  a  week  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  should 
not  have  the  least  objection  to  see  them  have  it  three 
days  a  week  and  beef  three  days  also. 

1376.  At  the  Charterhouse  the  boys  have  a  choice. 
They  have  legs  of  mutton  and  sirloin  of  beef  on  the 
same  day.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  having 
a  similar  system  here  ? — Not  iu  the  least,  that  I  am 
uwaro  of. 

1377.  Do  you  not  think  the  money  allowed  for 
puddings  and  tarts  is  well  spent  ? — I  do  not  think  we 
siiould  entertain  for  a  moment  any  question  with 
regard  to  economy.  The  authorities  can  have  no 
wish  to  spare  expense  in  the  matter.  I  may  say  that 
the  allowanco  of  1  Ib.  of  meqt  Is  supplied  to  every  boy 
&t  dinner, 

1378.  What  they  are  likely  to  complain  of  Is  the 
want  of  variety  ? — Perhaps  so. 

1379.  But  you  would  not  give  soup  and  fish  to 
boys  ? — Certainly  not. 

1380.  {Lord  Ittvon.)  How  does  the  meat  come  in? 
—It  comes  in  in  joints  every  day,  and  thero  is  a  book 
that  checks  the  daily  consumption. 

1381.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  thoy  have  an  allow* 
anco  of  meat  for  supper  ? — Yes,  half  a  pound  is 
tUowed  for  supper,  and  they  have  bnlf  a  pound  «f 


bread  for  breakfast,  hklf  a  pound  for  dinner,  lialf  a 
pound  for  tea,  and  half  a  pound  for  sapper,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  enough.  Each  boy  has  aim 
three  pints  of  beer  daily, 

1 382,  It  there  any  allowance  of  meat  for  the  boys  ? 
— ^Yes,  1^  lbs.  in  the  courm  of  tho  day. 

1383,  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  And  three  pinto  of  beer  ? 
—Yes,  and  2  lbs.  of  bread.  .  They  have  hotter 
also  for  breakfast  and  tea.  I  may  add  that  ire  hare 
already  contemplated  introducing  some  improveinents 
into  the  modo  in  which  provisions  are  supplied,  and 
that  those  improvements  would  have  been  carried  out 
whether  this  Commission  had  sat  or  not. 

13U4.  (3/r.  Thompson.)  Can  yon  state  npcm  what 
grounds  the  old  collegers  had  ouly  mntton  ? — I  belteva 
because  there  was  no  other  meat  to  be  obtained  in 
any  great  quantities.  It  was  very  difficult  to  tvpplj 
so  large  an  amount  as  we  required,  and  onr  leaaes  ta 
this  very  day  demand  from  certain  estates  so  many 
sheep  ;  for  instance,  15  wether  sheep  from  one  place, 
30  wether  sheep  from  another,  and  by  the  words  of 
the  lease  these  sheep  are  to  be  delivered  in  kind  or 
according  to  their  relative  value  in  money  at  tho  price 
of  mntton  in  Windsor  market. 

I38o,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  collegers  nae  the 
tame  library  as  the  oppidans,  I  believe  there  Is  no 
difiiculty  about  that  ? — None. 

1386.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  they  nn  the  great 
library  ? — No,  the  boys'  library. 

1387.  I  think  they  have  a  statstable  rig'ht  to  the 
old  library  ? — No,  I  think  not, 

18S8.  They  certainly  have  ;  they  are  to  hare  free 
access.  The  44th  and  45th  statutes  give  Oiem  free 
access  ? — ( The  Provost)  They  are  not  to  take  tiien 
away. 

1389.  No,  the  books  may  be  chained  ? — Yes. 

1390.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Statute  44  ntys,  "  Ubroa 
*'  vero  qniirumcomque  focultatum  dicto  regali  colle- 
"  gio  iargitione  donates,  ant  alias  qualiiercnmque 
"  collatns,  prietcr  illos  quos  dc  voluatal«  donatorua^ 
"  ant  dispositione  priepositi  ant  bnrsnrtomm  ad  nsna 
"  Bociorum  seu  scholariam  dicti  noetri  collegi  concedl 
"  acconunodori,  asorgnari,  sen  tradi  centigerit,  in 
"  libroria  communi  eju.°dLin  nostri  cdlegii  reposi  eC 
"  cathenari  volumus  ct  jubcmus'?— Yee. 

1391.  They  have  now  a  comfortable  room  instead? 
—Yes. 

1392.  You  say,  "  the  position  of  a  foiradation 
"  scholar  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  advantageons 
"  as  it  was  originally.  As  compared  with  ether 
"  boys  they  still  retain  precedence  in  extemtd 
*'  things,  as,  (br  instance,  in  the  ehorch  services  aa 
"  well  as  in  their  scat  in  cliurch  ;  thi^  are  also 
«  colled  over  before  others  by  the  Head  Master.  Aa 
*'  compared  with  the  fellows,  th^  receive  as  great 
"  benefit  from  the  college  relatively  as  they  were 
"  originally  intended  to  receive  ?" — Yes. 

1S93.  Are  those  points  of  the  least  value — ^I  mean 
the  precedence  in  external  things,  and  behig  called 
over  before  others  by  tho  Head  Master.  An  they 
valued  at  all  as  questions  of  prceedenee? — (TAe 
ProvoiL)  They  are  of  great  advantage  to  a  little  boy. 
He  would  otherwise  sustain  considerable  ineon- 
venienco  in  having  to  be  cnlled  over  lower  down. 

1394.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  their  pecedence  in 
the  church  services  as  well  as  in  their  seat  in  diurch? 
Do  they  assist  in  the  seniees  F — {Mr.  Dupuit.)  No, 
I  think  that  is  erroneously  put. 

1395.  They  never  take  part  in  the  chur«h  services 
at  all  ? — {The Provost.)  No  ;  but  perhaps  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  may  be  when  they  go  to  receive 
the  communion. 

1396.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  tho  value 
of  a  Bohohirship.  Ton  say,  "  if  tho  value  of  a 
"  scholarship  were  represented  in  money  aa  compared 
"  with  tho  expense  of  other  boys,  it  may  be  considered 
"  perhaps  as  worth  to  each  boy  at  least  lOW.  a  year, 
"  The  foundation  scliolars  are  treated  !n  all  respecta 
"  as  tho  oppidans,  and  the  advantages  they  receive 
"  are  equal  to  those  received  by  the  oppidans,  and 
"  yet  where  an  oppidan  would  cost  his  parents  XSOl- 
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"or  120/.  B  year,  according  as  ho  were  in  a  tutor's  or 
"  a  dame's  Louse,  u  foLindmion  scbolar  ought  not  to 
"  cost  aljove  30?.  And  as  we  consider  that  in  aoma 
"  respocte  he  has  superior  advnnlftgos  to  oi>piJans  not 
"  in  a  tutor's  house,  we  ihink  ilic  worth  of  eudiacholitr- 
"  ship  niny  be  fairly  reckoned  as  oquivaU'iit  lo  100?.  a 
"  yenr."  Arc  you  nware  that  Sir.  Uullcr  of  llurrow, 
OBlculates  the  expense  of  a  hoarder  in  hie  house,  and 
lliey  are  very  well  boarded,  at  48/.  a  year.  Surely 
you  would  not  put  llie  expense  of  a  colleger  at  greiiler 
than  thai,  and  iherefore  I  do  not  see  how  a  acholar- 
^hip  cnn  bo  worth  lOO/.  n  year  to  him  ? — Do  I  under- 
stand ihnt  (he  expense  of  boarding  doea  not  cofit  ia 
ilr.  Butler's  house  more  than  48/.? 

1397.  No.— <itf/.  Dupuis)  I  should  like  to  know 
Trhnt  fium  ia  put  down  lor  his  education  and  tuition, 

1393.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  that  the  worth 
nf  each  aeholareliip  may  he  fairly  reckoood  as  equiva- 
lent to  100/,  a  year.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  worth 
100?.  a  year  us  compared  with  the  advnnlagefl  received 
by  the  oppidans  ? — 

(^T/ie  Provost.)  Tliat  is  not  a  calcnlation  of  mine, 
I  really  do  not  know  how  to  represent  the  value  of 
^thc  Bchuhrship  in  money. 

(jVr.  Diiptiis.)  Wo  had  vei-y  coasidcrable  difficulty 
in  pulling  an  exact  money  value  upon  the  scholor- 
ehip. 

1399.  {Lord  Lyilellon.')  If  a  pai-cnt  can  get  a  boy 
into  iho  school  npou  the  foundation,  and  he  keeps 
lu'm  there  for  a  certain  time,  docs  he  liud  at  the  end 
of  that  timo  he  hns  paid  100?,  a  year  lees  than  he 
woBld  have  paid  if  his  hoy  had  heeri  entered  as  an 
oppidan  ?— (.Vr,  Dapuls.)  Wo  have  tried  to  pat 
together  as  far  aa  wo  could  the  value  of  his  daily 
main  ten  iince,  the  value  of  his  tuilioD,  bis  lodging, 
and  all  other  matters. 

1400.  {Lord  Devon.)  A  college  boy  Las  for  nothing 
that  for  which  an  oppidan  has  to  jiay  ? — Porhnps  that 
would  he  the  more  iutetligible  way  of  putting  it. 
A  colleger  at  (lie  present  luomeat  costs  his  parents 
from  2.5?.  to  2S?.  a  year.  K  he  was  in  school  as 
an  oppidan  in  a  tutor's  hdusc  he  would  probably 
cost  180/.  a  year.  If  at  a  dame's  house  be  would 
cost  from  130?.  to  140/. 

1401.  Then  ho  has  for  nothing  that  for  which 
onoihcr  boy  would  pay  100?.  a  year  ? — Not  quite  fur 
nothing,  but  he  has  all  ihoae  advautages  at  a  cost  of 
about  25/.  a  year. 

1402.  Doea  not  a  colleger  pay  more  than  3')?.  a 
year  ? — I  should  say  from  25/.  to  30/.,  and  1  think 
Mr.  Paul  iixee  that  sum  in  Lis  evidence. 

1403.  {Lord  Lyllettan.)  You  will  find  it  on  page 
51  at  i!ie  bottom  of  the  page.  Ha  saya,  "the  sum 
','  total  including  college  charges,  tutor,  extra  master, 
"  and  other  things,  is  \ 81.  1 7».  9d."  ?— ( T/w Frovont.) 
And  then  there  ia  a  sum  of  7?.  17».  9d.  to  be  added  to 
that. 

{Lord  Devon.)  No;  I  think  if  you  will  examine 
it  again  you  will  find  iKat  that  sum  of  7/.  17s.  Od. 
is  hichuled  iu  the  18/.  17#,  9d. 

1404.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  But  a  bill  of  a  similar 
chnrncler  to  that  is  paid  three  times  a  yeor,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  see  this  is  for  the  December  half-year,  and  perhaps 
that  would  be  a  Utile  larger  than  the  bill  would  bo  at 
any  other  time. 

1405.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Tlie  item  for  allowance 
would  have  to  bo  taken  out  ? — {Mr.  Diipuis.)  Yes. 

1406.  And  also  the  item  for  extra  master,  et  cetera^ 
—Yea. 

1407.  I  see  the  7?.  17*.  9rf.  conaials  of  tradesmen's 
billa  of  alt  sorts.  Those  items  and  the  allowance 
would  of  course  have  to  be  taken  out? — Of  course 
tradeamen's  bills  would  be  in'^nrred  under  any  circum- 
Btances.  A  hoy  must  Lave  hia  shoes,  Lis  coat,  aud 
Lis  hat  wherever  he  ia, 

1408.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Including  tradesmen's 
bills  it  would  come  to  about  80/.  a  year  ? — I  should 
Bay  that  my  aon  costs  me  about  25/.  a  year,  I  mean 
by  that,  tbot  that  is  the  sum  I  cannot  help  poying  for 
bim  aa  a  scholar.    Of  course  there  are  ft  vast  number 

1. 


of  things  which  a  boy  must  have,  and  which  must  be 
paid  for  whether  he  is  at  Eton  or  clseivLerc. 

1409.    [Lord  Lytlelton.)    If    i_r.    oppidan's    bill 
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that  where  an  oppidan  would  cost  his  parents  150/. 
or  120?.  a  year  n  fnundation  scholor  ought  not  to  cost 
above  30/.,  you  would  say  tliat  the  cost  of  a  foun- 
dation scholar  would  be  IIM?.  less  than  that  of  an 
oppidan  ? — 

{A  Commissioner.)  What  should  rather  ho  said, 
perhaps,  is  iLat  where  an  oppidau  would  cost  hia 
jiarents  170/.  or  ISO/,  a  year  a  foundation  scholar 
ought  not  lo  cost  more  than  50?.  or  60/. 

{Mt.  Dupiiis.)  The  last  item  would  include  n 
number  of  bills  not  connccled  particularly  with  Iho 
boy's  education  at  Eton.   " 

1412.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  aay  "  we  consider  that 
"  ia  some  respects  bo  has  superior  advantages  lo 
"  oppidans  not  in  a  tutor's  hou^e."  What  are  iboso 
superior  advantages  V— I  hardly  know  what  is  re- 
feiTed  to  here  ;  but  he  has  this  advantage,  that  be 
ia  living  in  a  house  with  the  lulor  close  to  his 
room,  from  whom  he  cnn  get  advice  and  instruction, 
while  in  a  dame's  house  he  would  be  under  the 
management  of  a  Indy,  and  would  ha  eubjected  lo 
petticoat  government. 

HIS,  Is  that  what  you  think  is  meant  by  that 
passage  ? — I  should  think  so, 

1414.  {Lord  Chrer/doTi.)  Why  does  Lc  pay  a  tutor 
10  guineas  a  yeiu-,  aud  how  long  h.is  tbot  system  beea 
established? — The  payment  of  10  guineas  a  year  ia 
an  increase  from  eigbt.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
fiUher  paid  eight  guineas  for  me,  but  before  I  left 
school  it  was  raised  from  eight  guineas  to  10,  and  it 
has  remained  so  ever  since. 

1415.  Do  you  know  when  the  sum  of  eight  guincoa 
was  established  ? — No  ;  J  cannot  (ell  that. 

1416.  {I^ord  LtfUetln/i.)  Is  it  fur  private  tuition  ? 
—No  ;  if  tlie  boy  was  a  jffivatc  pupil  he  would  pay 
more. 

1417.  {Mr.  T/iompitoa.)  la  he  idlowed  to  Lave  a 
private  tutor  as  well  ? — {T/ie  Proi-ost.)  No.  Every 
tutor  gives  his  c>>lleger  pupils  the  same  advantages 
as  the  oppidans  for  10  guineas,  hut  lie  receives  nothing 
exira  for  the  labour  lie  undertakes. 

1413,  la  that  alijo  the  ease  iu  mathematics  ? — No. 

1419.  lie  may  have  aprivate  tutor  in  mathematics  ? 
—Yes. 

1420.  Is  that  extensively  done  in  the  case  of 
collegers  ? — I  cannot  tell.* 

1421.  What  is  the  expense  of  a  private  tutor  in 
mathematics  ? — The  same  ;  10  guineas. 

1422.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  he  geta  from 
the  mathematical  muster,  ia  it  sometimes  thought 
neci'saury  Ibr  a  Ijoy  lo  have  a  private  tutor  ? — Yea, 

1423.  (Lord  Li/llcllon.)  Tiiey  ha\c  iioi  a  separate 
pi'ivato  nntthematical  tutor,  but  lliey  have  extra 
teaching  in  mathematics  from  one  of  the  matLe- 
maticjil  maslers? — f  The  Provost.)  Yea, 

1424.  {Mr.  Thompsoti.)  Does  not  ihst  point  to  an 
insufficiency  in  the  regular  teaching  ? — I  can  hardly 
aay  that. 

1425.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  a,  colleger  obliged  to  have 
a  tutor  ? — Yea. 

1426.  W  bat  would  be  the  answer  of  the  Provost 
and  tutors  if  a  parent  were  to  say,  "  Under  tbo 
"  statutes  my  son  has  a  right  to  have  his  education 
"  free.  Therefore,  being  now  called  on  to  pay  10 
"  guineas,  I  decline  to  pay  it "  ? — The  consequence 
would  bo  that  no  tutor  would  take  them. 

1427.  Could  they  remain  there  without  having  a 
tutor  ? — I  cannot  say, 

1428.  Has  the  point  ever  been  raised  ? — No ;  I 
think  not. 

*  FrniD  n  rttum  sii)isrqui^atl>  nirninbi^  by  ItiG  I'roviHt,  ilnMd  Hat 
Julv.  ism.  \l  appiiir^  thhi  ihd  incal  nambor  of  Kiug^i  ficUfjUrt  laiviug 
lirlvati]  3nDllifn.,-kIicni  luiLion  vna  -0. 
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H29.  Has  h  ever  be«n  suggeBtcd  Ihat  ihc  college 
should  pay  the  10  guineas  for  a  tutor  for  the  college 

boy  ? — No. 

H30.  Asauming.  what  I  believe  to  be  ihe  fnct,  that 

the  education  origiunlly  coutemplated  was  lo  be  giveu 
Et»  J  \t>hhr.  gratuitouBly.  bow  was  it  that  the  10  guineas  came  to 
T./iaichl'lor.  be  charged  tor  a  tutor?— I  canuot  say  when  it  was 
Erst  charged,  or  how  it  came  to  be  charged.  It  was 
eight  guineas  whcu  I  was  at  school,  and  raised  to  10 
in  Dr.  Kente'a  Mastership. 

1431.  Does  it  not  seem  to  be  inconsistentwith 
gratuitous  education  unlesa  something  extra  ia  given? 
. It  may  have  that  appearance. 

1432.  (Lord  Lyttclton.)  Would  not  that  be  the 
answer? — I  suppose  that  originally  the  boys  pre- 
pared their  lessons  out  of  school,  but  the  tutor  now 
prepares  every  lesson  with  the  boys, 

1433.  (Lord  Devon.)  Why  is  a  boy  called  upon  to 
pay  that  sum  of  10  guineas  when  he  is  to  receive  his 
education  free-  Should  it  not  rather  be  paid  by 
those  upon  whom  the  charge  for  education  ia  laid  hy 
iLe  sUtutes  ?— I  suppose  that  the  parent  might  refuse 
to  pay  it  if  he  liked,  but  the  consequcuce  would 
probably  be  that  the  boy  would  have  to  learn  his 
lessons  by  himself. 

1434.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Does  he  pay  anything  for 
mnt hematics  ? — No, 

1435.  Has  he  given  to  him  under  the  original 
eliitules  the  benefit  of  any  mathematical  instruction  ? 
—No. 

1436.  Does  he  receive  any  other  instnictiou  for 
which  he  do«s  not  pay  besides  mathematical  and 
grammatical  instruction  ? — No. 

1437-  Do  you  think  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that 
as  be  receives  thkt  mathematical  iustructioa  gra- 
tuitously, and  beyond  what  the  statutes  provide  for 
him,  that  on  that  account  the  exaction  of  some- 
thing from  him  for  his  classical  instruction  is 
not  inequitable  ? — The  giving  of  him  mathematicfi 
has  been  so  recent  a  matbi-r  that  I  can  hardly  answer 
the  question. 

1438.  (Lord  Devon.)  But  it  would  not  apply  there? 
—He  paid  for  classica  long  before  he  had  mathemnticf. 

(Mr.  Dttpuis.)  Mathematics  have  not  been  paid 
for  by  the  college  for  more  than  10   years. 

1439.  (Lord  Lyftelton.)  Canyon  suy  how  far  back 
you  can  trace  tho  payment  of  eight  guineas  ? — No. 

1440.  Does  it  appear  that  the  gratuitous  education 
required  by  the  statutes  was  equal  in  amount  to  iha 
instruction  now  given  to  the  collegers,  as  well  as  lo 
the  other  boys,  and  that  tbey  learn  more  in  regular 
school  work  than  they  are  required  to  learn  by  the 
Btatntes? — ( T/ie  Provost.)  I  should  think  so.  I  should 
imagine  that  a  boy  before  ho  had  a  tutor  would 
learn  his  lesson  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

H41.  I  mean  as  lo  the  amount  of  the  instruction  ? 
^He  did  not  get  so  moch  instruction  as  if  he  had  to 
prepare  it  l>eroru  school  with  the  tutor. 

1442.  Would  not  the  leaching  given  in  school  bo 
held  lo  be  all  comprised  uuder  the  description  of  teach- 
ing grammar? — (Mr,  DupuU.)  I  have  heard  from  tra- 
dition more  than  anything  else  of  tho  higher  boys 
on  Ibe  foundation  having  no  tutor.  Whether  they  had 
had  tutors  when  they  were  Ifttle  boys  I  do  not  know, 
but  certainly  I  have  heard  that  when  they  beeamc 
sixth  form  boys  they  had  no  tutors,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  persoua  living  who  could  give  evidence 
upon  the  subject,  and  who  could  confirm  my  stnte- 
ment  Ihat  there  were  many  boya  who  had  no  tutors. 

1443.  Is  that  arrangement  intended  to  place  them 
on  a  level  with  the  oppidans  in  that  respect  ? — Tea. 

1444.  If  the  parent  is  willing  to  forego  tho  ad- 
vantage, you  conceive  that  the  boy  would  be  ad- 
mitted, and  would  have  to  lake  hia  chance  ? — (Tlie 
Provoit.)  Yes.  I  should  not  reject  a  boy  from  college 
on  that  account. 

1445.  Therefore  it  is  a  payment  by  consent? — 
Yes. 

1446.  {Mr.  VaugAait.)  Is  it  implied  by  the  statutes 
that  a  bov  the  foundation  ia  entitled  lo  such 
grammati  tiou  in   languages  as  the  other 


members  of  tho  college  receivf.  What  I  mesn  la, 
has  the  foandation  scholar  a  elajm  to  receive  as  good 
a  grammatical  inslruclion  aa  the  oppidan  ? — (JUr. 
Dupuis.)  Allow  mc  to  remind  you  that  there  were 
no  oppidans  in  early  limes. 

1447.  No,  not  by  that  name  ;  they  were  merely 
persons  who  went  there  to  learn  grammar  ? — (The 
Provotf.)  And  tbey  were  a!l  to  be  taught  alike. 

1448.  Would  the  fact  of  a  boy  not  having  n  tutor 
virtually  give  him  an  inferior  instruction  in  grammar? 
— It  would  have  just  tho  same  effect  as  private  tuition 
has  now  ;  he  would  not  get  so  much  instruction. 

(Mr.  DiipuU.)  The  upper  and  lower  masters  are 
bound  to  leach  the  whole  schooL  Ton  will  fiud  that 
is  so  if  you  look  into  the  statute,  and  no  doubt  they 
did  so  iu  earlier  times, 

1449.  (Mr.  Vauff/ian.)  Would  not  therefore  the 
position  of  the  boy  who  had  no  tutor,  be  the  position 
in  which  he  was  less  well  taught  Greek  and  Latiu 
than  an  oppidan  ? — Yes, 

1450.  (Lord  Lyttellon.)  What  ore  the  aanatortum 
charges  ;  about  3^  a  year,  are  they  not  ? — They  aro 
the  same  for  the  collegers,  as  for  the  oppidans, 

1451.  {Lord  Devon.)  I  understood  that  the  sana^ 
torium  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  eoitegers  at  all? 
— (Mr.  Dupuis.)  The  college  pays  for  it.  It  ie  oq 
ilem  that  the  scholars  do  not  pay  for,  but  they  have 
the  benefit  of  it  the  same  as  the  oppidans. 

1452.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Each  oppidan  confributea 
I/.  4s.,  I  think.  You  &iiy  the  college  boys  use  it  with- 
out paying  for  it  ? — (Mr.  Dupuis.)  If  a  scholar  were 
ill,  and  were  required  to  be  removed  to  the  sanatorium, 
the  college  would  pay  all  the  expenses  that  wevo 
incurred. 

1453.  (Lord  LyUelton.)  Has  that  ever  beea  done  ? 
—Yes. 

H54.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  There  are  some  800  boya 
who  pny  1/.  4*.  a  year  each  for  the  saoaterium? — 
You  must  deduct  70  ;  you  may  toko  it  that  700  boya 
pay  for  it. 

1455.  Not  more  than  700  ?— Well,  "730  perhap?. 

1456.  Then  ujiwards  of  870/.  a  year  is  paid  for  it  ; 
surely  that  must  be  for  moic  than  is  necessary  to  pny 
tho  expenses  of  the  sannlorium  ? — (  The  Prooost.)  The 
expenses  of  the  building  are  not  yet  liquitlateO. 

1457.  Is  not  the  sanalorium  built  upon  college 
laud  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  built  upon  college  laud. 

1458.  (Lord  Lyiuleon.)  What  is  the  rent  ?—£15a 
Half  the  debt  is  paid  oflT. 

1459.  When  the  remainder  is  paid  off  will  it 
become  freehold? — Yes  ;  it  coat  6.000?. 

1460.  Then  in  tho  course  of  time  it  will  become 
school  properly  ? — Yes, 

1461.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Has  the  collie  bought 
the  laud  upon  which  it  is  built  ? — No, 

1462.  How  then  will  it  become  college  property? 
— (The  Provott.)  Why,  it  belonged  originallv  lo  the 
builder  who  built  it.  He  built  it  at  a  coat  of' 6,000/, 
and  he  received  live  per  cent,  upon  his  money,  which 
made  300/.  a  year  iu  tho  shape  of  interest.  About 
two  years  ago,  I  was  enabled  hy  boiTowing  money 
from  anotlier  source,  and  hy  appropriating  what  wc 
had  saved  in  the  sinking  fund  lo  pay  otf  3,00U/.  At 
present  the  building  is  mortgaged  for  3,000/.,  and 
3,000/,  has  been  paid  off".  I  am  at  liberty  to  pay  off 
the  rcmaiuder  by  i[iatalmenl^  of  500/.  K  time,  which 
eases  the  school  very  much. 

1463.  (Lord  Lijtiellon.)  You  say  that  the  land 
belongs  to  the  builder  ? — It  did  ;  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  builder  now, 

1464.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Then  has  the  college 
bought  it? — No,  not  exactly  that.  I  have  made 
myself  respocsible  fur  it,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
school. 

1465.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  the  rc-maining 
3,tK)0/.  is  paid  otf.  I  presume  that  the  land  and 
building  will  iben  be  absolutely  the  pro]>erty  of  the 
college  ? — (Mr.  Dupuis.)  No  ;  it  will  not  bo  college 
property  but  si^hool  property. 

1466.  Who  represents  the  school?  —  {The  Pro- 
vost.) I  suppose  the  Head  Master  iJoea, 
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1467.  Wlio  is  tlie  owner  In  feo  ? — Myself. 

1468.  rersoiiallj  ?— Yes. 

1469.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Tlion  upwards  of  700?. 
a  year  has  been  paid  for  tbe  sanBlorium.  How  long 
Ins  ihe  «naatoriuni  existed  ? — About  18  yc^nrs. 

1470.  And  700/.  nyoar  liaa  been  paid  for  the  use 
cf  it  ? — Not  iJways.  When  I  first  became  the  Head 
Mnslcr  of  the  school,  we  bad  only  about  600  boys, 
und  the  espouses  of  the  sanatorium  were  so  heavy 
that  it  hardly  ihen  paid  for  itself. 

1471.  What  is  thai  charge  of  11.  As.  to  each  boy 
iul.cndcd  to  cover  ? — £300  a  year  to  the  builder,  and 
1301.  a  year  to  the  matron.  Then  thoro  are  ibu 
Iioiiso  expenses  and  insurance,  rates,  tnses,  repairs. 
1  should  think  altogether  the  expenses  would  be  very 
toarly  6007.  a  year. 

1472.  (Lord  LyllfUon.')  I  understand  you  to  say 
thnt  it  will  in  the  course  of  time  become  your  own 
privnle  propei*ty  ? — Yes,  but  I  only  took  it  in  that 
way  in  oi'dor  to  relievo  the  schooL 

1473.  In  what  way  ? — Why  in  point  of  fact  I 
borrowed  4,200/.,  and  I  hare  paid  off  1,200/.  of  it 
eiuce. 

1474.  It  waa  proposed  originally  I  understand  to 
ake  it  over  to  the  college.     Is  that  still  your  inten- 

;ion  ? — That  is  what  I  hope  to  bo  enabled  to  do.* 

1475.  Yousny,  "  Under  a  kind  of  monitorial  system, 
the  discipline  and  control  of  the  rest  was  placed  in 

"  the  hands  of  the  sixlh  form,  subject  to  tbe  surveil- 
"  hinee  of  the  Head  Master.  Tbe  results  of  this 
"  system  were  most  un  so  I  is  factory."  Now  under  any 
monitorial  system,  the  discipline  and  control  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  sixth  form,  subject  to  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Head  Master.  How  was  it  that 
tbe  results  of  that  system  were  unsatisfactory  ? — 
{Mr.  Dupuis.)  In  winter  tbe  boys  were  obliged  to 
be  in  at  live  o'clock.  They  were  then  all  assembled 
in  that  one  long  room,  of  which  you  saw  the  frag- 
ments tho  other  day,  and  yon  may  easily  conceive  that 
70  boys,  turned  in  together  in  that  way,  would  not  be 
very  apt  to  sludy  hard.  At  eight  o'clock  lUey  were 
&Ii  locked  up,  and  from  eight  o'clock  they  saw  nobody 
ogain  until  half-pasl  seven  tbe  next  morning, 

1476.  It  is  said  in  number  13,  that  under  the  old 
statutes,  tbe  collegers  were  to  have  all  things  neces- 
sary for  tbem  within  certain  limits.  Those  limits 
went  only  to  100  marks.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
in  the  slututes  at  page  529  ? — (3/r.  DupaU^  I  think 
it  is  fairly  slated  in  our  answer, 

1477.  I  suppose  it  was  a  pecuniary  limit. 

(Mr.  Thompson.')  I  think  you  will  allow  that  tho 
vestitus  mentioned  in  that  statute  is  a  different  thing 
from  tbe  liberatura  mentioned  in  another  stntute?— 
Oh  yes. 

1478.  Tbe  /iipro/nrn  is  merely  a  gown;  the  vestitus 
is  something  more  ? — Yes. 

1479.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Ton  say  iu  number  15: — 
"  According  to  the  atatulea  (statute  3.),  foundation 

*  On  tfan  request  of  llie  Ci'^mmlBalnDpn,  Ihe  lubjolned  ilABemflnt  was 
Bubfti^i]U{*iLlly  (iiniiahcd  by  the  Prosoit  :— 

BiiTBWENT  uf  thoToTJiL  Scu  which  wma  ipenl  in  MlibliihinB  Iho 
BiSiTOUiCB;  of  the  ToTiL  AiLocNT  whlcb  hu  boeii  railed  liy 
TuiTios  of  tti8  BoTS  on  srmuntof  Iho  Sasstokicm,  ind  uf  Iho 
□jAnntr  in  nhlrh  thu  lALIvr  butonnt  hu  boon  apnliod. 
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"  scholars  must  be  pooi-  and  needy,  of  good  character, 
"  studiously  inclined,  and  of  honest  conversalion, 
"  able  to  read  and  sing,  and  grounded  in  the  elements 
"  of  grammar,  between  the  age  of  8  and  12,  except 
"  they  be  of  superiof  atlainmeals,  Ixim  within  tho 
"  ronlmof  England,  preference  to  lie  given  to  natives 
"  of  Bucks  and  C am briilge shire,  and  other  places  in 
"  which  tho  college  property  is  situated.  Tbey  are 
"  to  bo  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  public 
"  notice  on  tbe  college  gates,  sis  weeks  or  more 
"  before  the  eleclioii.  CmlertH  paribtia,  cboristois 
"  ore  to  be  preferred."  How  ia  it  that  that  is  not  in 
reality  carried  out,  and  that  choristers  are  not  pre- 
ferred ? — 

{The  Provost.)  I  suppose  because  they  do  not 
present  themselves. 

(Mr.DupuU.)  They  are  generally  an  inferior  class 
of  boys. 

1480.  Are  the  Provost  and  Fellows  who  conduct 
tho  election  sworn  before  the  cleciion.  Do  they  toko 
any  oath  at  all? — (The  Provost.)  They  read  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  against  favour  and  partiality,  aud 
they  are  sworn  to  elect  according  to  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  that  statute.  That  is  don4  before 
we  proceed  to  the  election  at  all.  I  may  add  that  tlntt 
is  our  answer  to  urgent  applications,  A  person 
wTitCB  and  says,  "  My  son  is  very  poor  ;  I  hope  you 
"  wiU  consider  that  in  bis  election."  My  only  answer 
is  that  we  are  sworn  to  net  without  favour  or  par- 
tiality. 

1481.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  What  is  it  you  swear?— 
To  elect  without  favour. 

1482.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  think  thut  Mr.  Wilder 
expressed  great  regret  at  tho  present  eys(«m  upon 
which  the  choral  service  is  performed.  1  believe  they 
now  have  a  share  in  the  service  of  tho  ehoristers  of 
Windsor.  Is  there  any  intention  on  the  part  of  tbe 
college  to  raise  the  chorLaters  to  the  number  contem- 
plated by  the  statute.  Is  there  any  intenliou  to 
make  a  change  in  the  existing  atate  of  things  ?^Mr. 
Dupuis.)  I  should  like  to  see  a  change  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  salisfactoi'ily  cdeclod  Tlic  question  is  one  that 
has  long  been  discussed  and  thought  of.  Tho  number 
of  choristers  has  been  incrcttscd  from  10  to  12  within 
the  last  few  years.  TJio  question  of  having  a  wholly 
distinct  choir  would,  however,  involve  such  a  largo 
ndditional  annual  expenditure  that  it  seems  impussiblo 
almost  to  cnlertaiii  the  idea  immediately. 

1483.  Could  not  some  arrangement  be  made  by 
which  the  Windnor  boys  would  not  be  so  hard  worked 
as  they  are  now,  without  increasing  the  number  to 
any  very  great  extent  ? — If  it  is  to  be  a  joint  concern, 
I  do  not  see  how  wo  ai'O  to  provide  anj  remedy. 
Wbnt  we  principally  suffer  from  at  present,  is  the 
want  of  choral  service  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

1484.  [Lord  Lt/ltelton.)  I  think  there  is  nothing 
in  tbe  statutes  in  tlie  shape  of  a  provision  for  them 
beyond  the  time  they  are  to  remain  choristers  ? — [fo. 

1485.  They  now  receive  15/,,  I  believe  ? — Yea. 

1486.  Tbey  are  otherwise  required  to  be  on  iho 
same  footing  as  tho  members  of  the  college  ? — Yes. 

1 487.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Does  every  chorister, 
leaving  at  a  certain  age,  receive  15/.  ? — Yes,  every 
clioi'iBtor  who  leaves, 

1488.  Does  the  Windsor  fund  contribute  nnything 
to  tbcin  ?— (J/r.  Batcheldor.)  Yes.  they  pay  10/. 

1489.  Then  a  chorister  receives  25/.  on  leaving  P— . 
Yes,  eupposing  that  ho  has  served  a  proper  time 
He  would  not  reeeivo  it  if  he  had  only  been  there  a 
few  months  ;  but  if  he  has  been  there  a  sufficient 
time,  he  would  receive  15/.  from  Eton,  and  10/.  &om 
Windsor. 

1490.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  ordinarily  appren. 
lice  those  boys?  —  We  apprentice  a  great  mauy  of 
Ihcm. 

1491 .  Do  they  look  forward  to  being  npprcnticed  ? 

Yes,  they  always  have  the  money.     Some  go  into 

offices. 

1492.  Then  that  snm  acts  as  a  premiiua  for  their 
oppreotioeahip  ? — Yea. 
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1493.  Bnt  you  do  not  often  pay  as  mocli  as  25/, 
upon  apprenticing  them  ? — Yea. 

1494.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  believe  the  school  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Dean  of  Windsor  ? — {Mr. 
Dupuit.)  Their  school  is  in  Windsor,  but  we  contri- 
bute to  it, 

1495.  Where  do  you  say.  the  supervision  is  ? — In 
Windsor. 

1496.  What  are  tlie  commons  tbey  receive  ? — The 
choristers  are  allowed  ono  pound  of  meat  each  a  day 
from  Eton  College. 

{Sir.  Batcheldor.)  Tliey  hove  bread,  meat,  and 
beer,  and  Ihey  generally  have  it  sent  to  their  houses. 

1497.  {Lord  LylleltoH.)  Do  they  have  it  once  a 
week  ? — No,  about  three  times  a  week.  I  can  assure 
you  they  are  properly  cored  for. 

{Mt.  Dupuu.)  They  have  a  gown  allowed  them,  as 
well  as  the  scholars. 

1498.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  With  regard  to  question  17, 
do  you  conceive  that  the  "  pueri  commensales  "  are  the 
same  class  of  boys  as  the  present  oppidans  ? — {TAe 
Ptovost.)  So. 

{Mr.Dupuu.)  1  lake  it  that  tlioBO  "filii  gencroso- 
"  rum"  have  been  the  nucleus  of  the  present  oppidan 
system. 

1499.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  are  mentioned  as 
dining  in  Iiall  with  the  coUcgera  ? — ^Ycs, 

1500.  {Lord  Devon.)  Will  you  refer,  Mr.  Wilder, 
to  page  30  io  the  answers  of  Eton  College.  You  will 
see  there  that  the  "pueri  commcnBales"  arc  referred 
to  either  under  that  or  other  names.  It  it  said  as 
"  gcnerosornm  filii,  qui  pro  suorum  dcsidci-iis  nmico- 
<'  rum  stabunt  ad  communas,"  &c.,  they  are  to  sit  at 
tables  in  hall  like  the  scholars  and  choristers,  without 
claimiog  precedcuco  or  a  particular  place  of  their  own. 
Again,  they  are  menliniicd  OS  "filii  nob  ilium  seu  vnleu- 
"  tium  pcrsonarum."  The  boys  here  spoken  of  aro 
boys  of  whom  it  seeroa  to  be  contemplated  that,  not 
bemg  among  the  scholars  or  lay  hoys,  they  would  bo 
present  and  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  school. 
Does  that  class  exist  now  ? — {Mr.  Wilder.)  It  does 
not. 

1501.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  if  full  efiect 
were  given  to  this  provision  by  the  admission  of  boys 
who  should  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  their  educa- 
tion, although,  perhaps,  not  so  large  a  proportion  as 
is  now  given  to  the  scholars,  free,  the  benefits  of  the 
noble  establishment  of  Eton  might  be  more  widely 
C3ttended,  and  to  a  class  which  does  not  participate  in 
its  benefits  at  present  ?— Yes,  I  think  ttey. might  to 
the  children  of  persona  of  comparatively  small  in- 
comes, such  as  clergymen  and  professional  men,  who 
have  abnost  a  claim  to  the  benefits  of  Eton,  and  who 
do  not  now  participate  in  them  in  eonBcquence  of  the 
large  expense  which  the  education  of  an  oppidan 
entails.  The  "  commensales  "  were  intended  to  be  boys 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  scholars,  except  in  not 
being  a  portion  of  the  college,  simply  paying  for  the 
expense  of  their  food  and  commons.  They  would 
have  every  advantage  of  the  education  afforded,  and 
would,  of  course,  bo  providedwith  everything,  paying 
simply  for  the  cost  of  their  commons.  That,  of 
course,  would  open  a  very  wide  field  for  a  number 
of  persons  who  would  be  able  to  educate  their  boys 
for  60/,  a  year. 

1502.  In  order  to  accommodate  such  a  class,  would 
it  be  neceesB^  to  make  an  addition  to  the  existing 
buildings  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

1503.  Probably  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide additional  accommodation  in  the  dining  hall, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  already  capable  of  accommodating 
more  than  use  it,  hut  you  would  require  additional 
dormitories  ? — We  should  require  to  have  additional 
accommodBtton  in  close  connexion  with  the  precincts 
of  the  college. 

1504.  What  would  be  the  social  position  of  such 
boys  ? — I  think  Ihcy  would  stand  exactly  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  scholium, 

1505.  Do  I  understand  that  your  BuggcBlion  would 
be  that  the  admission  into  this  class  of  "  commensales  " 
of  some  40  or  50  boys  should  be  obtained  by  free 


competition  among  any  boys  who  'might  itresent 
themselves  ? — It  happens  now  that  seldom  le»9  than 
50  boys  compete  for  the  scholarships,  and  of  that 
number  there  aro  not  more  than  20  elected,  and  not 
12  out  of  that  20  obtain  vacancies  in  the  college.  It 
would  be  easy  to  extend  that  number  bo  as  to' give 
a  portion  of  tliose  boys  the  option  of  becoming 
"  commensales." 

1 50G.  The  large  number  of  boys  at  Eton  at  present 
is  Bpoken  of  as  an  objection.  Do  you  think  that  the 
addition  of  40  or  50  more  to  the  general  establish- 
ment would  give  greater  validity  to  thatobjectiou  ? — 
Not  at  all,  because  the  change  would  be  under  a 
special  regulation,  and  if  they  were  appointed  they 
would  either  be  placed  tc^ether  in  one  house,  or  dis- 
persed among  various  houses.  By  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  school,  as  the  number  of  hots 
increases,  more  persons  are  appointed  to  superintend 
them.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  want  of 
discipline. 

1507.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  it  i 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  school  if  a  larger  ntmi-  i 
her  of  exhibitions  were  founded,  of  20/.  or  30/.  ■  - 
year  for  boys.  Which  do  you  think  would  bo  the 
best  system  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  schooit 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system  as  that  which  yon 
now  shadow  out,  or  tho  creation  of  additions] 
exhibitions? — I  should  decidedly  prefer  the  "  commen- 
saies)"  because,  if  you  establish  exhibitions  you  cannot 
confine  them  to  boys  to  whom  they  would  be  of 
pecuniary  advantage.  You  must  open  them  generally, 
and  (he  sons  of  rich  persons  would  obtain  them  quite 
as  readily  as  those  to  whom  they  would  be  of  great 
advantage.  Then  again  the  choi^  of  the  exbitntions 
would  fall  upon  the  funds  of  the  college.  At  present 
we  have  no  funds  for  such  a  purpose,  and  if  we  hteA. 
them  the  effect  would  only  be  to  diminish  a  Ix^'s  ex- 
pense by  15/.  or  20/.  a  year,  whereas  by  the  system 
of  "  commensales "  it  would  be  diminished  by  50/.  or 
60/.  a  year. 

1508.  Do  you  look  upon  tho  introduction  of  a 
system  of  "  commensales  "  as  capable  of  immediately 
extending  the  benefits  of  Eton  to  a  considerable  class, 
which  is  at  present  excluded  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
is  would. 

1509.  (^tV  S.  Northcole.)  Is  it  not  the  intention  of 
the  statutes  that  the  "  commensales"  should  be  the  sons 
of  richer  jiersons  than  you  seem  to  imply? — Not  at 
all. 

1510.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  The  statutes  say  "gene- 
"  rosorum  filii  ?" — The  "  gcnerosornm  filii "  are  men- 
tioned as  another  class.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ore 
necesBorily  to  be  accounted  the  sons  of  rich  parents. 

1511.  (Sir  S.  Norfhcole.)  Suppose  you  leavo  out 
of  sight  the  importance  of  providing  for  poorer  per- 
son?, and  look  only  to  llie  stimulus  which  sfaoulo  be 
atforded  to  the  oppidans,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of 
tho  school.  Do  you  not  think  tliatasystem  of  exhibi- 
tions, or  the  distribution  of  "commensales''  among  the 
dilTurent  houses,  would  stimulate  the  oppidans  to  work 
more  than  the  gaihoring  of  boys  logelher  in  one  place 
as  "comniensalea"  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  indeed.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  it  nocesanry  that  the  "  com- 
mensales "  should  bo  all, in  one  house,  but,  if  your 
object  is  to  benefit  persons  of  small  incomes,  you 
would  better  cairy  out  the  objects  of  the  foundation  by 
making  tiiem  asort  of  addition  to  the  preeentnumber  of 
the  scholars,  than  if  you  attempted  toatbun  the  endyou 
have  in  view  in  any  other  way.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  small  value  of  tho  exhibitions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  would  bo  any  very  great  object  to  persons 
of  limited  means.  They  might  be  honorary  dis- 
tinctions, bnt  pecuniarily  I  do  not  think  they  would 
be  of  much  advantage. 

1512.  Have  you  conBidered  the  question  in  the 
point  of  view  I  have  just  indicated,  namely,  as  likely 
to  stimulate  the  great  body  of  the  oppidans  to  work  ? 
— I  do  not  think  the-  small  sum  of  the  exhibitions 
would  be  much  inducement.  They  would  merely 
amount  to  honorary  distinctions,  and  might  stimulate 
them  to  the  distinction  of  gaining  a  prize,  but  would 


ttltogother  fail  to  touch  the  cloaa  of  pereona  to  whom 
it  ii  the  great  object  to  esteiid  tho  beneHts  of  au 
eiluctilion  ut  Eton. 

1513.  Thtn  I  underatand  yon  to  recommend  the 
estaliiishment  of  "  conint  en  sales"  eliiefly  with  the  view 
of  providing  for  persona  of  limitod  nionns? — Yes. 
My  object  would  bo  to  provide  for  alargeclaea  whiob 
19  now  prnclicnlly  o^idnded. 

13  H.  {Lord  Lyilelton.)  I  do  not  see  that  tlie  "piieri 
"  commensaleB "  arc  nnywlierc  fully  defined  in  the 
alfttutes  ? — They  are  constanlh-  mentioned. 

1515.  At  page  515  of  the  sifltutos  they  are  men- 
tioned, "neciion  pueri  coinmon3nlesi"but  I  cannot  find 
wL«E  they  can  be,  nnlcss  it  nieuiia  that  ilioy  aj-e  tho 
gener.it  body  of  oppidans  ? — I  suppoae  tJiat  the  "  cora- 
inenaales  "  and  commoiiera  are  aliout  the  Bnnio  thing. 
"  Commenaales "  would  occupy  the  same  reiativo 
position  as  the  commoncrfl  in  universities. 

{Mr.  Thompson.)  They  nro  mentioned  again  in 
pnge  £32,  "  et  generosornm  filii  pueri  common  sal  ea." 

(Lord  Devon.)  Yee  ;  and  five  lines  farther  ou, 
'•  ct  pueri  commcnsalos  picut  venennt,  etiam  ahsqne 
"  vecdicationo  superioris  vel  anterioris  aedis,  aut  loci 
"  proprii  cujuacumouo  ct  absque  tumultu  per  ipsornm 
"  alii]uem  faciendo. 

1516.  {Lord LyUtUoji.)  "Et  gencrosorara  filii  pucrl 
"  com  men  sale?,  qui  pro  i^ooruni  desideriia  amicorum 
"  Bialiunt  ad  eommuiiaa  illas  quie  pro  tempore  in 
"  collegio  regali  priedieto  nliocabmilui'  pro  cnpe!- 
"  Iftnia  collegii  noatri  aupradicti."     That  means  at  tho 

iretjueat  of  their  friends  ? — Yes. 
-  1517.  Aa"ftliinobiliumEeii  TalcufiumperBonnruni" 
tney  are  (o  bo  luught  "absque  onere  uostri  regalis 
"  gollegii." — (  The  Procost.)  And  tiiey  nro  to  p;iy  for 
all  they  have.  In  1C13  and  the  next  four  years  Lord 
^Yi^onglJby  and  his  pnge  are  charged  for  commons  in 
hall  for  a  lime  varying  Irom  12  to  33  weckK.  In  1616 
iind  ihe  two  following  years  the  cbavgo  is  for  Lord 
Willoughby's  table,  in  the  Inst  year,  b  weeks.  In 
1623  and  1624  tlierc  is  a  clinrge  for  "  Lord  Dormer 
and  his  companie "  in  hall.  Persona  of  title  appear 
among  tho  comracnsnle?. 

1518.  Tlicj  would  bo  a  special  class  though  they 
are  to  sit  wilh  the  others.  There  ia  no  trace  of  Ibeni 
in  the  college  since  tho  framing  of  Ihe  atntules  ? — 
(Mr.  Diipim.')  We  hnve  no  trace  of  their  lodging  in 
college,  but  they  are  known  often  to  have  hod  their 
meals  in  the  hall.  Did  not  Mr,  Wilder  enter  upon 
this  point? —    ■ 

1513.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  He  eeemed  to  tliink  th.it 
they  wtre  not  op|iidnns,  but  an  intermcdinte  chits,  I 
wanted  that  ideadeveloped? — (jVr. /^u/iuw.J  Noiiiiug 
like  that  class  Iibb  existed  within  our  memory. 

1520.  {Lord  Lyltellon.)  'lliere  is  no  Iraee  of  it? 
— The  "  pueri  comraenBalcs,"  as  also  the  "filii  nobi- 
"liuui"  used  to  dine  ia  flie  hall,  nnd  there  were  daily 
lists  made  out  of  those  who  did  dine  in  hall,  I  think 
there  were  about  30, 

1521,  Did  they  dine  with  the  other  boya  j  bc- 
ciiuse  it  is  said  that  they  sltall  he  "ad  communns." 
They  were  to  live  with  the  rest  of  the  scholars,  tlint 
IE  quite  clear? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)  There  have  been  nt. 
•'  commensalea"  since  the  Kesloraiion,  certainly;  nnd 
nothing  of  tho  kind  mentioned  hero  has  ever  taken 
place.  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  answer  tho 
question  which  you  wish  to  liavo  inserted. 

1522,  {Mr,  Thompson.)  Hut  you  know  that  bnya 
not  on  the  foundation  did  dine  nt  one  timo  with  tho 
col  lege  re  ? — Yes. 

1523.  You  do  KOt  know  how  many? — Old  nndit 
hooka  aro  exjaling  with  the  names  of  those  who  daily 
dined  there.  Those  I  have  seen  relate  chiefly  to 
the  period  between  1564  nnd  1648.  Besides  the  (0 
Bcholars,  tjie  nainea  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  occur  in  them,  varying  in  number  from  37 
downwards. 

1521.  {Lord  Li/tUlton.)  But  yon  have  no  record 
of  any  general  class  of  hoys  con-esponding  to  this 
description  of  "commenaatea"? — {Tlie  Provost.)  No. 
They  dined  rarely  at  the  let,  usually  at  the  2nd  and  3rd 
tables. 


\S2B.  And  yon  have  no  particular  informntion 
about  them  except  what  ia  expressed  in  tlic  statutes  ? 
—No,  ate. 

1526.  Nothing  in  respect  to  usage,  or  aa  to  the  ^'^\f    - 

admission  of  tlio  boys — no  particular  provision  about     p  jn'    - 
thera  as  "  pueri  commens.tlea"  ? — No.  jf^j^  j  ip;y^_ 

{Mr.  Dupuit.)  Whetlier  they  existed  oi'  not,  wo     T,SaKhtUa  ' 
caunot  really  at  pre^'nt  say  ;  but  if  the  school  were  Etq. 

to  be  restored  as  we  were  talking  of,  it  would  be  a  .'     .""  J 
grave  quefition  whether  we  could  introduce  two  classes  .  '     ' 

of  oppidans,  namely,  distinguished  oppidans,  and  thoso 
who  were  not ;  and  even  if  we  could,  a  question  would 
arise  whether  it  w'ould  he  desirable. 

1527.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  It  would  reqnire  greai 
consideraiion  ? — {Mr.  Diipuis.)  Very  great  consider^ 
tion.  indeed,  . 

1528.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  If  you  will  have  tho 
goodocBH  to  look  at  page  30,  you  will  find  there  :  ''It 
"  tnay  Ihs  presumed,  perhaps,  that  as  tho  number  of 
"  oppidans  has  inereiised  to  an  extent  which  has  ren- 
"  dered  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  stnlutaa  in 
"  tliia  rei'poct,  provision  has  been  made  from  time  to 
"  time  for  the  maintenanco  and  support  of  others 
'•  besides  tho  Head  and  lower  masters,  h^ond  wliat 
"  13  contemplated  by  the  atatules  througfa  payments 
"  from  the  boya  themselves."  Of  course,lhe  increase 
in  the  number  of  oppidans  ia  the  very  ronson  for  the 
iucrense  in  the  number  of  assistant  moiiters,  but  the 
inci'ease  in  the  number  of  oppidana  i*  no  reason  for 
throwing  the  cost  nnd  burden  of  niaintaiuiiig  tho 
Ilend  and  lower  masters  upon  the  oppidans.  The 
Ilcftd  and  lower  masters  ought  lo  be  maintained  by 
the  foundation  ;  but  tlioy  receive  emoluments  from 
other  sources  than  Ihe  foundation,  I  believe  ? — Yea, 
nnd  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  their  eraolomeuts. 

1539.  If  the  number  of  oppidans  increases,  of 
course  there  ought  to  be  na  increase  in  the  number 
of  assistant  maaters? — Yea. 

1530.  But  although  thure  ought  to  be  a  gi-eal  many 
more  assistant  masters  I^n  there  lu'e  at  present,  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  chq^o  of  maintaining  tbc  Head 
nnd  lower  maslers,  ivlilch  ia  contemplated  by  the 
statutes,  aliould  be  tlirown  upon  tho  oppidans  ? — They 
receive  a  cerliiin  sum  from  the  college  now. 

1 531.  Just  so  ;  but  do  you  not  think  that  the  col- 
lege is  bound  to  provide,  under  the  sinluies,  adequate 
pnliries  for  (he  llead  nnd  lower  masters  ?  I  do  not 
menn  to  say  tJiat  tho  provision  awarded  to  them  by 
tbe  slalulea  should  be  snilicient  ;  but  ought  not  the 
college  to  pay  adequately  the  Ilcad  and  lower 
masters?  —  The  question  is,  what  "adequately" 
means. 

1 532.  "  Adequately  "  would  bo  that  sum  which  ia 
necessary  for  the  services  of  men  equal  lo  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties. — 

(  The  Provost.)  I  should  not  eapposc  that  Ihey  were 
hound  to  pay  more  ihnn  (he  statute  imposes  upon  them. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  The  Head  nnd  lower  maFlors  hnvo 
statutable  allowances  as  it  is,  and  although  (hey  are 
not  of  any  great  value,  stiil  tliey  are  statutable  pay- 
Dicnla  which  are  ordered  to  be  paid  to  them. 

1533.  Yea  ;  but  these  pnymenla  are  made  to  them, 
I  suppose,  according  lo  tlie  value  of  money  in  the 
founder's  time  S— Certainly. 

1534.  Evoi^tliiiig  else  has  increased,  and  the  sta- 
tutes have  beeu  altered  to  meet  tho  requirements  nnd 
changes  of  the  lime.  Should  not,  therefore,  (he  Ilo.id 
nnd  lower  masters  receive  from  the  college  slipcuda 
inciv>ased  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money  and  tlie  requirements  of  the  time,  instead  of 
looking  for  emolument  lo  sources  that  ai'O  uot  con- 
templated by  the  (Statutes? — Do  you  menn  Ih.il;  bc- 
CBUso  in  point  of  fact  that  would  lead  to  Ihe  oppidans 
paying  niitliing  ? 

1 535.  I  do  not  g.ay  whether  they  should  pay  nothing, 
or  what  they  should  p.iyi  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  edlcge  ought  not  to  provide  for  tho  payment  of 
tho  Uetid  and  lower  nustera?  —  They  do  provide 
for  it. 

1530.  But  could  iLcy  obtain  tho  maaters  they  now 
have  at  the  rate  which  tliQ  college  now  pays  ihem  j 
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iLftt  ia  lo  say,  could  tliey  find  men  fit  to  do  ihe  work 

without  any  other  pdymcnt  ? — No  ;    that    vroiild 

inToIve  the  question  thai  I  veatured  to  eubtnit  to 
your  Lordship :  Does  it  inTolve  the  fnct  that  tho 
oppidans  should  pay  nothiog  to  the  Head  and  lower 
mnstors  ? 

1537.  That  might  not  bo  fair.  But  snpposmg  the 
college  paid  the  Head  and  lower  mBsler*  at  that 
raw 'of  incrensc  beyond  what  the  statutes  contem- 
plated, would  it  not  bo  fair  in  reference  to  the  charges 
(hat  are  now  mode  that  it  fhould  materially  dirainiah 
^  diMges  which  the  oppidans  cow  pay? — Tho  op- 
'Wdans  at  present  pay  to  the  Head  Master  6/.  6*.  ■ 
fear. 
-•  I53S.  There  ifi  an  entrance  fee  ? — \ct,  an  entrance 

fee. 

1539.  (.Vr.  Thompton.)  Then  they  also  psy  leaiing 

aonCT-  ? — Yea. 

1540.  [Lord  Clarendon.)  Tho  Head  Masler  now 
Kceii-es  from  the  college  215/.  a  year ;  now  supposing 
frrerylhing  else  lo  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  ihe  ralue  of  money,  should  he  not  now 
receive  16  times  215/.,  as  representing  the  diifereuca 
[n  the  raluc  of  money  at  the  time  of  framin*  the 
elatniee  and  at  present  ? — Will  you  allow  me  lo  say 
this:  the  Head  Masier  receives  as  stipend  215/.  j 
he  also  recei*es  150/,  for  malhematical  instruction  of 
the  collegers,  and  6/.  as  catechise,  and  4/-  for  quills, 
Ac:  mating  the  whole  amount  375/.;  but  besides  this 
375/.,  he  also  occupies  a  hout>e  rent-free. 

1541.  (Lt>rd  t^lftlton.)  The  statutable  allowance 
U  3/.  I8t..  I  beliffve  ?— 

(  Tkt  iVomMf.)  His  salary  is  pretty  nearly  equal  at 
present  to  what  it  wonld  be  if  you  were  to  multiply 
it  by  the  prop^ir  Dtiail>er,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
present  valae  of  money, 

{Mr,  Duptris.)  Besides  this,  the  Head  Master  has 
granted  (o  him  an  excellent  house  ;  rent  and  loses, 
and  rales  free,  which  I  should  put  at  300/.  a 
year.  That  should  l-c  taken  into  consideration  in 
r^ard  to  tho  value  of  that  which  the  college  now 
givts  him. 

(Lard  LyUrllon.)  It  is  not  stated  here.  There  ia 
nothing  about  the  free  hoase. 

(3fr.  SatcAfldor.)  Tes,  it  ia  atated  above:  "Head 
"  Master,  in  addition  to  honw  rent-free  ;"  but  no 
value  is  put  to  It. 

fiVr.  Dupuit.)  Ho  has  an  excellent  house  by  a 
recent  nrrna;remenl.  The  late  Read  Master.  Dr. 
Hawtrcy,  paid  rent  for  the  house  he  lived  in  ;  but  it 
was  thought  by  tho  college  fair  and  proper  that  ho 
should  have  the  house  rent-free,  and  the  prcseni  Head 
Master,  Mr.  Bnl^ton,  has  it  rent-free.  If  let  to  any 
one  else,  we  should  probably  ask  300/.  a  year  for  it. 
We  may,  therefore,  say  that  we  give  htm  300/.  a  year 
ju  respect  of  houac-rent,  besides  which  all  tho  repair* 
ftre  paid,  rales,  taxes,  he, 

1542.  There  is  noihinj  about  a  house  in  (he  sta- 
tutes?— Yge,  there  is.  Houses  in  the  statutes  aro 
•what  wo  used  to  cnll  mastera'  chambers.  There  aro 
Bcvornl  rooms  both  for  Ihe  Head  and  Lower  Master. 

1543.  These  uro  mentioned  in  the  staiutea  ? — Yes; 
there  ore  soverni  rooms,  but  the  masters  have  given 
them  up  one  nfier  another,  and  they  are  now  moally 
used  as  school  rooms. 

1544.  (I\fr.  VtitiffKan.)  Would  it  not  at  any  rate  be 
but  equitnble  uud  just  tlmt,  from  whatever  source  of 
revenue  tho  college  may  possess,  the  sobootmnslcr 
should  receive  in  addition  to  his  st»tulable  allowoiice, 
an  annual  sum  proportionable  lo  the  addition  which 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  receive  to  their  stiitutablo 
allowances  iit  ilio  present  time,  Whatever  may  Im 
tho  source  tVoni  whioli  the  revenue  is  derived  by  tho 
college,  wciuM  not  that  liu  cqultalilo  f — ■ 

154.1.  (Loifl  Li/ttrllan.)  Wlint  slAtuto  Is  It  F.— 
(The  /Voi'Oir/.)  It  \n  tlio  IBtll  Hlnluto  wliich  regltlatcs 
tho  iiii|>ond  <)f  llie  I'rovost, 

1546.  {Mr.  Vniig/ian.)  I  nlumld  like  to  ask  your 
Opinion  upon  dial,  whclhei'  il  wonld  nnt  bo  hut  jiml 
and  equiubli'  fhiit  wlialovur  pnipurtinnato  ndvaiico 
finy  of  tho  iiiiiinbori  of  ihvciillegn  may  ritouivtt  ujwn 
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their  statutable  allowance  from  any  of  I&0 1 

of  tho  collie,  that  ilio  Head  Muter  ahooU 

the  same  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  does  not  receiV 

the  same. 

1 547.  Before  wo  ascertain  that,  wonld  yon  ofcjf 
to  state  whether  yoa  think  that  would  not  be  jml 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  ? — Yes. 

1548.  Ia  he  not  strictly  forbidden  under  tho  stst 
from  touching  anything  but  his  stipend  ? — Yea. 

1549.  I  would    put  another  question    upon    il 
Tho  allowance  and  stipend  of  the  Fellows  is   e«tlle 
by  the  founder  at  10/.,  and  tho  average  pceuni. 
emolument   at  the   present  moment  of  the  Fell': 
being  830/.,  would  not  ihe  proportionate  incronse  tm' 
Ihe  Head  Master's  stipend,  according  to  that,  bo  moit 
thau  215/.?— Yes. 

(3fr.  Diipuit.)  Certainly. 

1550.  From  whatever  aoureo  of  revenue  the 
may  possess,  in  equity  and  justice  the  ma 
entitled  to  the  increase  ? — (  Tlie  Pravoit.)  Yes. 

1551.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what   that  equi- 
table  proportionate  advance   on  the  Head    MasttrTT 
stipend  at  the  present  time  would  amount  to  ? — No. 

1552.  Would  it  not  at  any  rate  involve  the  sha 
in  the  same  degree  with  the  Fellows,  that  prof 
which  is  distributed  amongst  them  in  Bnes  i* — 2  do  not 
know  from  what  source  it  would  come.  ^j 

1553.  From  whatever  source  it  wonld  come  ?  — ^| 
Yes.  ^ 

1554.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  He  is  called  cotidtietititrt 
in  the  statute  ? — Yes. 

1555.  Do  yon  think   he  never  had  any  right 
claim  an  advance  ?— He  cannot  claim  any  division. 

(Mr.  Dttpais.)  He  cannot  claim  anything  bey 
his  stipend.     lie  is  conducliliui. 

1556.  (Mr.  Vaughatt.)  If  that  were  the  just  w^ 
reckoning,  would  it  not  have  been  optional  under  l' 
statutes,  that  instead  of  them  giving  him  £re  mar 
they  should  ^ive  hiin  two  marks  if  they  could  gel 
him  ? — (  The  Provost.)  Bis  salary  is  filed. 

1557.  Therefore,  although  he  is  eoninttiti-ut,  bo 
dooj  not  stitnd  in  the  position  of  a  person  making  n 
baj'gain,  but  his  salary  ia  fixed  ? — Yes. 

1558.  And  all  the  iocideuts  which  belong  lo  it  as 
fixed  salary  hcbng  to  the  Fellows'  allowances  whicl 
are  also  fixed  ?— (jVr.  Bafcheldor.)  But  tlio  Fello 
have  the  properly  given  to  Ihem  absolulely- 

1559.  (;Ur.  Vaitghan.)  For  the  common  benefit 
the  college,  li  ia  not  their  own  possesi.ion  ? — Every- 
thing is  compreheoded  in  it.  This  statute  is  merely 
directory,  and  it  directs  how  tho  portion  of  every 
member  of  the  college  Is  to  be  given,  and  I  take 
it  that  any  abuses  of  the  statutes  may  be  corrected. 

1560.  Would  you  refer  to  tho  passage? — It  is  ia^ 
the  charier  itself. 

1561.  But  jou  are  referring  lo  some  passage  in 
charter  ? — I  was  merely  giving  the  general  e^ct. 

1562.  But  the  property  under  the  alatiites  is  n 
given  to  them  for  their  own  personal  use  ? — I  wi 
produce  before  you  an  office  copy  of  the  charter. 

1563.  (Lord  Lt/tteUon.)    There  are  six  chartera 
hero?  —  I  think  it  would  bo  convenient  to  haven 
translated  copy  which  has  been  used  in  evidence.     1 
take  it  that  in  a  legal  point  of  view  iho  words  in  all 
tbo  charter   are  most   comprehensive.      The  whole 
properly  is  given  to  the  college  and  the  oorporation 
to  the  Provost  and  college.     You  will  see  the  wordi 
ihei'G — to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  to  themselves  an 
their  successors  for  ever,  for  the  maintenance  of  ih 
said  Provost  and  college  for  the  time  being. 

1564.  ( Mr.  Vaugian.)  Do  you  mean  that  there  wi 
no  tru^t  in  the  Provost  and  Fellows  to  pay  to  t' 
Head  Master  the  sum  ? — The  Provost  and  Folio 
must  obey  tho   statutes,  and   whenever  they  obuse 
Ihcm  in  any  way,  they  are  amenable  to  the  visitor, 
and   indeed  they  ore  ninenablo  to  anybody,  for  any- 
body can  file  a  hill,  or  make  an  application  to  Iho 
All'irney-General  to  file  an  lufonnntion  against  them. 
Tliat  is  the  way  tho  law  provides  for  it.     But  you 
will   find  that  the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  the 
college  are  convoyed  to  the  Provost  and  CQllep.e  for 
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their  support,  to  find  ihcm  in  food,  moictenaiice,  and 
everything  elso  tliat  is  neceesnry. 

1565.  To  whom  do  you  any  that  exteads  ?— To  the 
Provost  and  Fellows, 

I6G6.  And  abo  to  the  scholars,  I  presume  ? — The 
Frovoet  and  Fellows  are  bound  to  carry  ont  the 
etatuCea, 

1567.  Do  yon  conceive  that  the  scholars  come 
under  the  denomination  of  college,  or  only  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  ? — Tho  Provost  and  Fellows. 

1568.  Am  1  to  andcrslnnd  thnt  according  to  your 
view  of  the  matter  they  would  he  perfectly  Jus  I  Ified 
iu  making  an  allowance  of  10*/.  a  week  only  to  the 
scholars  ? — All  I  con  nay  Is,  thnt  they  are  bound  to 
obey  the  BtatutCB. 

1569.  Would  not  that  he  an  obedience  fo  the 
statutes  paying  the  scbolavs  lOrf.  a  week  ? — Ilere  are 
the  statutes  to  speak  for  themselves — hero  are  tho 
chariCTs  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  college  havo 
to  obey  the  directions  of  tho  founder,  uader  the  super- 
vision of  iho  visitor,  and  it  is  open  to  any  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  if  they  find  any  abuse  in  this 
esiablishnieut,  to  seek  the  remedy,  and  tho  remedy 

[  would  be  found  at  once. 

1570.  I  wish  you  to  see  just  for  a  moment  to  what 

'  diat  would  lead,  according  to  your  views.  By  one  of 
the  statutes  it  is  ordained  Ihnt  lOrf.  a  week  sliall  be 
given  to  llie  scholars  for  their  maintenance  ut  all  sea- 
sons. According  to  your  view,  surely  it  would  follow 
that  the  college  would  fulfil  its  duty  to  the  scholars, 
and  obey  the  statutes  by  giving  them  lOd.  a  week  ? 
— Ko,  that  ia  not  my  view. 

1571.  How  then  do  you  distinguish  the  case  of 
the  scholars  from  llmt  of  tho  schoolmaster? — The 
tnastm's  are  to  obey  the  statutes,  and  the  statutes 
direct  that  the  scholars  are  to  be  clothed  and  fed. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  college  do  not  do  that 
which  the  Btalutcs  require  them  at  this  day,  and  if 
ihey  do  not,  they  are  amenable. 

1 572.  Ar«  you  nwnre  tliat  the  statutes  say,  not  that 
they  oro  to  give  them  food,  but  food  at  the  rate  of 
lOrf.  a  week? — I  think  jou  would  find  it  impracti- 
cable to  carry  out  an  ancient  law  like  that.  Regard 
must  be  had  to  the  fashion  of  the  times  as  fur  as 
possible,  and  the  college  are  amenublo  to  this  extent, 
thnt  they  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  scholars.  It  ia 
fi  question  of  money  and  expense.  We  know  very 
well  that  you  cannot  feed  a  colleger  for  \0d,  a  week. 
Thnt  ia  quite  impossible. 

1573.  But  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  Head  Master, 
namely,  that  you  would  carry  out  the  statutes  accord- 
ing to  their  spirit  as  applied  to  the  time.  Should  not 
ihnt  principle  be  applied  to  the  ransler  as  well  as  to 
ihe  scholars  ?  — Yes  ;  there  are  the  statutes  and 
charters  which  speak  for  themselves. 

(Afr.  Batcheldor.)  It  does  not  become  me  to  offer 
an  opinion  j  hut  if  it  Is  a  question  of  carrying  ont  the 
inleutions  of  the  founder,  I  think  you  will  find,  on 
eitaminntion  that  these  intentions  ai-e  carried  out. 

1574.  You  still  sny  they  are  bound  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  as  well  with  regard  to  Ihe 
Head  Master  as  to  the  scholars  ? — They  are  bound  to 
carry  out  the  wholo  of  the  statutes. 

1575.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  here,  "  It  will 
"  be  observed  that  iu  the  improvements  nlready 
"  effected,  no  advnnlago  has  been  allowed"  to  accrue 
"  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  personally."  I  hnve  no 
desire  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows,  but  I  do  not  see  in  these  improvemeuts 
that  have  taken  place  partly  through  (ho  subecriptions 
of  old  Etonians,  and  partly  through  the  generosity  of 
individuals,  how  any  advantage  could  possibly  have 
l>een  taken  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows;  and  therefore 
I  do  not  see  how  they  e«n  claim  any  credit  on  that 
head.  1  say  this  without  the  least  desire  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ? — (J/r. 
DiipiiU.)  We  do  not  wish  to  claim  credit  for  any- 
thing we  have  done.  We  hnve  tried  to  do  our  duty 
for  the  last  25  years,  but  as  to  doing  more  than  that, 
none  of  us  make  any  claim  at  all.  We  hope  we  have 
done  our  duty  in  improving  as  we  have  for  the  last 


25  yoHrs,  and  we  hope  that  that  imptovement  is  not 
quite  at  an  end  yet.  But  I  assure  j-ou.  my  Lord, 
that  it  never  atmck  me  before  that  wo  had  wished  to 
claim  liny  credit  on  inserting  tho  words  "  no  ad- 
"  vantage  has  been  allowed  to  accrue  to  the  rrovoEl 
"  and  Fellows  personally."     Certainly  noL 

1576.  It  certainly  did  strike  us  as  claiming  some 
credit  ? — If  it  struck  you  in  that  way,  I  wieh  we  had 
not  put  it  in. 

1577.  {Sir  S,  Norlhcote.)    If  you  had   improved 

your  property,  and  leased  your  property,  so  improved, . 
and  taken  flues,  that  would  have  been  an  advantage, 
to  yourselves  personally,  would  it  not  ? — On  tho  con- 
trary, wo  have  sacrificed  many  fines.  i 

1578.  {Lord  LytteUim.)  That  expression  wilh  re-, 
gard  to  the  Head  and  lower  masters  being  bound  to' 
tench  without  receiving  anything  needs  explanation. 
Tou  say  that  as  the  number  of  oppidans  has  increased 
to  Bu  eslfiit  which  has  rendered  it  impossibio  to 
comply  with  the  statutes  in  this  respect,  provision 
has  been  made  from  time  to  lime  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  others,  besides  the  Head  and  lower 
masters,  beyond  what  is  contemplated  by  the  statute 
through  payment  by  the  boys  themselves.  Do  you 
mean  that  the  Head  and  lower  masters  Were  bound 
by  the  statutes  to  teach  all  the  boys  who  might  come 
to  them  for  nothing.  But  that  implies  that  the 
number  should  be  a  practicablo  number  for  two 
persons  to  teach  ? — {  The  Provost.")  Yes. 

1579.  And  you  mean  that  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  in  the  number,  an  increase  io  tho  number  of 
masters  has  become  necessary  ? — {Mr,  Dupma.)  Yes. 

1580.  Does  that  increase  in  the  number  of  masters 
necessarily  throw  any  increased  expense  on  the 
college  ? — No  ;  1  do  not  sec  liow  it  does, 

1581.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  I  should  like  to  ask  j-on 
tliis  question.  When  you  eay  that  by  your  arrange- 
ment of  the  property  bclimging  to  the  college  you  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  considerable  increase  of 
revenue  at  a  future  time,  do  you  refer  among  olhet 
things  to  the  exchanges  which  you  have  effected  ? — 
Yes ;  partly  to  the  exchange  which  we  mentioned  tho 
other  day  between  the  Crown  property  at  Eton  and 
the  college  properly  at  Haverstock  Hill. 

1582.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  exchanged 
property  in  London  for  property  at  Eton  with  advan- 
tage ? — Yes. 

15S3.  Tho  properly  you  gave  np  in  London  was 
property  which  you  might  have  leased,  and  derived 
an  advantage  from  the  fines  ? — It  was  leased,  and  we 
did  receive  fines  from  it,  but  a  large  portion  of  these 
fines,  itc,  has  been  sacrificed  and  lost. 

1584.  The  properly  that  you  have  taken  at  Eton 
is  not  leased  ? — JiO  ;  it  is  all  let  at  rack  rent. 

1585.  Thnt  then  has  been  rather  to  the  loss  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  ? — To  the  loss  of  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  personally,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  funds 
of  the  college. 

1586.  Thnt  Is  what  you  allude  to,  perhaps,  when 
you  Bay  that  in  these  improvements  uo  advantage  has 
been  allowed  to  accrue  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
personally? — Yes;  and  with  reference  also  to  other 
lenses  which  have  not  been  renewed. 

{Mr,  Batcheldor.)  I  Ihmk  tho  new  improvements 
refer  to  the  improvcmeuls  of  the  college,  such  as  the 
iucreased  accommodation  in  the  buildings,  and  the 
general  improved  condition  of  the  college. 

1587.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
understood — the  general  improvements  in  the  state  of 
the  college — the  improvement  in  the  commons,  lodging, 
and  Eo  on  ?^ — -Yes,  the  improvement  in  the  buildings 
lead  a  great  deal  to  that. 

1538.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  said,  that  when  a 
grent  denl  of  these  things  had  been  done  by  subscrip- 
tions from  old  Eloniaufl,  and  through  the  generosity  of 
others,  I  did  not  seo  how  it  was  possible  that  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  could  obtain  any  private  benefit 
to  themselves,  which  I  am  sure  they  Mould  not  wish 
to  have  obtained  even  if  they  could  have  done  so  ?— 
{Mr,  Ditpvh.)  They  ceriamly  had  no  wish  to  do  so, 
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ond  it  was  wholly  nnnooessary  to  introduce  these 
words  into  tho  answer. 

1589.  (iorrf/-.y«e/(on.)TIio  college  do  not  ncknow- 
ledge  any  obligation  to  increase  the  payment  of  the 
Head  Master  aeoordiog  to  (ho  number  of  oppidans  ? 
—They  pay  the  Head  Master  six  guineas  a  year. 

1590.  But  you  do  not  admit  any  obligation  to  in- 
crease his  stipend  according  to  the  increase  in  the 
nuinljer  of  boys  ? — No,  we  do  not, 

1591.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Something  was  euid  about 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  money.  The  calculation 
can  be  mado  hero  at  once.     Supposing  the  Btututable 

.nllowanee  to  all  tho  memhcra  of  the  college  to  bo 
increased  jiro  rata  according  to  tho  diminished  value 
of  money,  what  would  really  bo  tho  stipcnda  of  tho 
Provost  and  tho  Head  Master  ? — Tho  Provost's  sti- 
pend originally  was  75/.  a  year,  and  tho  Head 
Master's  16/.  If  you  multiply  theso  enma  by  the 
figures  given,  in  one  case  you  will  get  1,2001,  and  io 
tbe  other  256/. 

1592.  (Mr.  Vaugfian.)  But  what  do  you  do  with 
regard  to  tho  Fellows.  Does  not  Ihe  same  an.alogy 
h»3d  good  with  rcpect  to  themF — {Mr.  Batchddor.) 
That  is  qaitc  right. 

1593.  Is  that  tho  answer  which  is  given  the 
question,  namely,  that  the  same  thing  must  be  done 
with  refci-onco  to  tho  Fellows ;  could  you  mako 
the  calculation  ou  the  same  basis  in  i-egard  to  tho 
Fellows  ?— 

{Mt.  T/'ompton.)  It  would  ho  160/.  to  tho  Fel- 
lows, 1,20Q/.  tQ  the  Provost,  and  256/.  to  the  Head 
plaster, 

1594.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  I  sljould  like  to  pursue 
this  jKiint  upon  tho  iignroa  now  that  we  linvo  got  upon 
it.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  proportionate  inerease  of  the 
Head  Muster's  and  Fellows'  stipends  would  give  to 
the  Provost  1,200/.  to  the  Head  Master  256/.,  and  lo 
tho  Fellows  160/.  ?— Yea. 

1595.  What  is  the  actual  pecuniary  benefit  that  is 
derived  from  the  whole  of  flie  revenues  of  the  college 
by  tho  Fellows  ? — {Mr.  Dupuis.)  It  is  down  ihcvc. 

1596.  What  is  the  actual  average  pecuniary  emo- 
lument derived  by  each  Fellow,  and  tjic  average 
pecuniary  emolument  derived  by  tho  whole  of  tho 
Fellows  from  nil  the  revenues  of  me  college  according 
to  this  tabic  F — I  do  not  (jnite  understand  your 
question. 

1597.  Wliat  ia  the  averngo  pecuniary  emolument 
derived  from  the  revenues  of  tho  college  by  the  Fel- 
lows ? — I  must  refer  you  to  the  table. 

1598.  What  is  the  amount  as  you  have  it  there  ? — • 
The  payments  arc  not  all  equal,  because  some  of  tho 
Fellows  have  more  than  others. 

1599.  What  is  the  average,  faking  tbem  alto- 
gether ?— £801  16*.  I  should  think  would  be  the 
answer. 

1600.  What  would  tho  Head  Master's  stipend 
Amount  to  if  it  wero  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
to  tliat  801/.  I6«.  It  would  be  positively  according 
to  the  dimuiution  in  tho  value  of  money,  you  say, 
256/.,  and  according  to  the  same  diminution  the  stipend 
of  the  Fellows  would  be  160/.  What  should  bo  the 
amount  of  the  Head  Master's  stipend  if  it  were  in- 
creased I'elatively  In  the  same  proportion  as  the 
stipend  of  the  Fellows  has  been  increased,  which  you 
say  is  801/.  16*.  ?— 

{Sir  S.  Xorlheote.)  That  would  be  a  rule  of  three 
Qum, 

1601.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Perhaps  you  will  do  It  for 
us  f~{Mr.  Safcheldor.)  It  should  come  from  you. 

1602.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  I  make  it  1,280/.?— 
(Mr.  Baichtldor.)  I  should  think  it  ia.  But  Is  not 
that  something  like  furnishing  evidence  against  the 
college,  as  It  were  ? 

1603.  What  we  want  to  know  Is  the  proportion. 
It  would  be  aa  801/.  16*.  is  to  160/.  bo  would  236/. 
be  to  1,280/.  In  point  of  fact  it  wouM  be  about  one- 
fifth.  If  you  multiply  256/.  by  five  you  would  get  at 
the  exact  proportion,  1,280/.  T 

1604.  {Mr.  Vavgkan.)  That  is  to  say,  the  eqnit- 
ahle  relation  of  the  Head  Master's  salary  to  the  atipend 


of  the  Fellows  would  be  1,2801. 'i~{The  Provott.) 
Provided  he  haa  a  claim  beyond  his  mere  aalftry. 

1605.  I  thought  you  admitted  there  was  an  eqnit- 
able  claim  ;  that  it  waa  your  view  that  he  had  bq 
equitable  claim  to  the  same  proportionate  increase  as 
tlie  Fellows  ? — I  should  not  say  he  haa. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  The  Provost  seems  to  have  misna- 
derstood  the  question. 

(  The  Provost.)  What  I  said  was,  that  the  property 
was  given  to  the  college,  and  that  out  of  it  they  were 
directed  lo  give  a  certajn  salary  to  thfl  Head  Master, 
hut  I  did  not  at  all  conceive  that  they  were  bound  lo 
give  more  than  Ihnl. 

1606.  But  equitably  ;  I  havoonly  put  the  questiiiB 
equitably.  The  founder  having  fixed  the  atipcud  f:r 
him  and  abo  for  tho  Fellows,  ia  It  not  equitable  tii:J 
in  the  course  of  lime  his  aalary  shouM  be  increasvd 
In  proportion  lo  theirs  ;  and  if  so,  euppouing  tli'; 
Fellows'  present  payment  to  bo  an  equitable  cmolu. 
meut,  taking  into  consideration  the  diminution  ia 
the  value  of  money  at  the  present  time,  would  not  J 
1,280/.  derived  from  tho  i-evenues  of  the  college  I* 
an  cquit.iblc  proportionate  increase  in  the  salary  of. 
tho  Head  Muster? — {Mr.  DupuU.)  It  seems  tome 
that  tlint  conclusion  would  make  the  emolument  of  the 
Head  Master  equal  to  that  of  the  Provost, 

1607.  I  did  not  enter  into  that.  I  thought  it  ifre- 
levant  to  ask  whether  the  Fellows  had  not  been  in- 
creased out  of  jiroporiion  to  the  FroTost  upon  a 
point  of  comparison  between  them  luid  the  Head 
Master.  I  wished  to  avoid  opening  a  second questun 
at  the  same  lime  ? — It  certainly  fullows. 

{The  Provost.')  I  should  receive  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  Head  Master,  but  your  calculation  hiiaga  it 
to  very  rear  the  ^ame  sum, 

1608.  {Sir  S.  Nortkcote.)  According  to  thecaku- 
lations  that  have  been  presented  to  as,  tite  Head 
Master's  nalnvy  in  proimrtion  to  the  FeJlpWs*  stipend 
ought  lo  be  1,280/.  a  year;  what  aagb^  to  be  the 
salary  of  tho  Provost  in  proportion  t»  that  of  the 
Head  Master,  lukiiig  that  at  1,200/.  ^  ymtx.  Ought 
it  not  to  he  6,000/.  a  year?— 

<Mr.  Batcfuldor.)  Ves,  that  is  rl^it. 
{Mr.  Dupuis.)  And  I  dare  say  the  FroTOSt  would 
not  object.  « 

1609.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  will  follow  thia  np  by 
one  quc'ition.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
the  emoluments  of  tJic  Fellows  has  very  mncfa  exceeded 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  Provost's  emoluments 
in  courso  of  time  ? — {Mr.  BaUAtldor.)  That  cannot 
he,  you  sec,  because  the  Provost  it  to  luve  double  the 
amount  of  the  FeUows,  and  he  ia  ta  ahare  in  every- 
thing, 

1610.  But  had  ho  not  very  mncli  more  than  that 
by  the  original  statute  of  the  foudder.  Surely  he 
had  very  much  more  than  twice  aa  much  ;  he  had 
seven  times  as  much  aa  tho  fellow*  ? 

{Mr,  Dupuis.)  He  has  more  titan  twice  as  mnch 
now.  You  cannot  dispute  the  figures  when  the  pro- 
portion is  assigned, 

1611.  {Mr.  TAomptmi.)  Do  yon  know  how  the 
dividends  are  made  t — There  is  no  record  of  them. 

(The  Provost.)  75/.  to  10{.  is  the  proportion, 

1612.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  tradition  of  the  value 
of  the  provostahip  in  the  time  of  Henry  VilL  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  advantages  which  a  aalary  of 
100/.  a  year  gives  ? — (Mr.  Dupuii.)  Was  not  that 
since  Henry  THl.'s  time  ? 

1613.  Sir  Thomoa  Wyatt  estimafea  it.  It  will  be 
found  in  Carlyle  ? — It  was  within  100/.  a  year  then. 

1614.  How  do  you  aceount  for  the  diSerence  be- 
tween tlie  estimate  of  100/.  a  year  and  the  prcseit 
payment  of  75/.  F — The  difllerence,  I  presume,  be- 
tween the  value  of  money  in  Henry  TIU.*!  time  and 
Henry  VI.'s  tnne. 

1615.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  Tl^at  estlpiata  was  mere 
rumour.  Is  it  not  tho  case,  on  lool;ing  at  the 
statutes  to  which  wo  are  referring,  that  the  Provost 
was  to  receive  a  certain  pecuniary  ^o^nt  tn  do- 
mestic service  ?—.TeB, 
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1616.  A  certtlin  pecuniary  amount  ? — Yea  ;  it  Ja 
fixed. 

1617.  In  addition  to  the  stipend  ? — Tes, 

1618.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  think  the  express  worcis 

are  "servniils'  wiigea"  ? — 

(  The  Provost.)  And  his  coninnons, 

{Mr.  DupiiisA  lie  does  not  now  receive  commons. 

1619.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Mr.  Dnpuis  saiil  tliut 
Mr.  BnlchelJor  could  fiiniiiili  soma  information  nlioiit 
the  visitation.  Mr,  IJntclieldor,  when  Eton  Coilogo 
wns  triinali'iTL'd  I'rom  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  lo  the 
diocese  of  Oxford,  can  jou  tell  us  wlielhcr  Iljere  was 
any  caveat  put  in  Ly  the  Bishop  of  Oiford  respecting 
the  visilftlion  being  Iransfon-ed  to  him,  whether  there 
was  any  assertion  of  his  riglit  by  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, nnd  whether  the  college  laid  any  case  before 
counsel  ? — 

{Mr.  Batchfldor.)  I  almost  forget.  I  rather 
think  some  i>|iiiiion  was  taken  upon  it. 

{Mr.  Dupnit.)  Mr.  Beihell,  the  preacnt  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, was  our  counsel  in  that  ease. 

(Mr.  liattheldor.)  It  was  a,  Piivy  Council  case. 

{Mr.  Viipuin.)  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  aolemuly 
enjoined  us  not  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  O-'tford,  and 
sent  us  a  letter  stating  ihiit  if  the  Bishop  of  O.iford 
made  iinv  chiiin  we  were  enjoined  not  to  oliey  it, 

1620.  The  esnminalion,  as  fur  as  the  duties  and 
attributes  of  the  Provost  are  concerned,  being  now 
brought  to  .1  close,  there  is  one  matter  to  which  I 

hoold    like   lo   call  iho    attention   of  the   Provost. 

though  not  immediately  connected  with  our  in- 
quiry, yet  (Vii  it  has  lieen  lirought  before  us,  and  as 
I  think  it  is  of  so  much  con:*er|neiice  in  itself,  I  iiin 
sure  ihnt  Dr,  Goodford  will  consider  ihitl  we  can 
linrdly  pit.^f  it  by  in  silence.  It  is  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Piml's  evidence,  page  53,  in  which  he  says, 
"  It  wilt  nut  npjiear  lo  the  Commissioners  that  I 
"  go  beyojid  the  spirit,  though  it  may  be  beyond  the 
"  letter  of  their  intiuiries,  if  in  nnNwer  lo  their  two 
''  Inst  quealions  I  mention  some  points  which  apjionr 
"  to  work  ill  iri  the  general  system  of  the  college  and 
"  school.  Eight  yews'  experience  as  Conduct,  p^rt 
"  of  the  duties  of  which  position  ia  to  take  a  certain 
"  flbarc  of  the  work  in  the  parish  as  curate,  under  the 
"  Provofit,  1ms  brought  with  it  a  sn'iiu;;  conviction 
"  that  the  union  of  the  parish  with  ibe  college  is 
"  most  diswlvaningeous  lo  the  parish.  The  rector  is, 
"  in  the  first  place,  mainly  occupied  in  the  duties 
"  which  devolve  on  him  as  Provost,  or  as  rector  of 
"  Mnplednrhain,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  so  con- 
"  trolled  by  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  collese 
"  body  that  the  parish  has  actually  not  one  but  eight 
"  rulera"?— 

{Mr.  Dirpnix.)   I  deny  that  most  distinctly. 

1621.  [Lord  Clarendon.)  "The  hours  of  f-ervice 
"  in  the  college  chapel  clash  also  with  the  curate's 
"  work  in  the  parish,  while  the  triidilioiial  feeling  of 
"  *towu'  towards  'gown,' which  exists  at  Eton,  as 
"  well  as  at  the  universities,  prevents  Ihilt  hearty  and 
"  cordial  imderstanding  which  shonid  exist  between 
"  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners.  Pmctically  the 
"  Conduct,  who  is  olso  the  assistant  in  college,  is 
"  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  parish,  and  the 
"  work  of  the  other  conducts  in  college  chapel  is 
"  taken  in  great  measure  by  him,"  Now,  whether 
that  statemeul  be  correct  or  not,  it  involves  so  much 
that  is  material  to  the  inhabitants  and  congregation 
of  that  parish  that  it  is  impossible  we  could  conclude 
our  exaiuinjilion  respecting  the  Provost  without  calling 
his  ntientien  to  it,  and  asking  him  whether  he  can 
give  u^  any  information  upon  the  point,  and  how  far 
he  agree.'!  with  Mr.  Paul  ? — 

(The  Profost.)  With  respect  to  what  Mr.  Paul 
anya  about  the  honra  of  service  clashing  with  the 
curate's  work  iu  the  parish,  and  the  Conduct  being 
the  master  in  college,  these  two  oflices  are  now 
Hcpiirale,  and  the  present  master  iu  college  is  no 
longer  a  Conduct. 

{Mr.  Dupuii.)  That  difficulty,  if  nuy,  has  been 
removed. 

1622.  {Lord  LytleUon.)  Are  there  two  Conducts  ? 
1 


— There  are  three  Conducts.     The  two  offices  ore 
qnile  distinct.  -*^ 

1623.  {Lord    Clarendon.)    What  share   does   the  ■*"■ 

rector  take  in  the  dudes  of  the  parish  ? — The  general  ''•  ^'  ^oodjard. 
superintendence.     I  nm  not  the  rector  of  the  parish    r-   i  n  ' 

•nrsf"-  Jiea.  .1.  ^f.U^r. 

162-i.  jMy  question  ia,  how  far  yon  ngree  with  Mr.     7i  BatcMJar, 
Paul  ? — I  am  not  the  rector  of  the  pftrisli,  '     ^tg. 

1625.  But  how  far  do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  /  .  ,TTo-a 
Paul  says  in  respect  to  the  inconvenience  which  '  ''"T'^^ 
attends  the  union  of  the   parish  with  the  college  ? — I 

have  not  obBei"ved  the  existence  iu  (he  parish  of  &ayt 
of  the  feelings  which  Mr.  Paul  speaks  of, 

1626.  {Lord  Li/t/ellort.)  Nor  any  of  the  disadvait. 
tftges  which  he  sees  'i — No,  nor  any  of  the  disadva^ 
Ingcs.  f 

1627.  {Lord  Devon.)  He  states  that  virtually  lh» 
paristi  is  governed  not  by  one,  but  by  eight  rulera. 
Now  does  not  that  imply  that  there  are  from  time  to 
time  various  inierl'erenees  ? — I  supjiose  diui  is  ii. 

1628.  Do  you  concur,  judging  from  your  ©wn 
experience,  in  thinking  that  evil  may  ix-sult,  or  has 
rcaulled,  either  to  the  town  or  college  in  consequence 
of  the  union  of  Eton  and  the  college  V — Myexperience 
is  short,  hut  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

I62y,  Nor  during  the  lime  you  were  resident  iu 
Eton  ?— No. 

{Mr.  Diipiiis.)  When  Mr.  Paul  ifieutions  eight 
rulers,  I  dare  say  I  am  included  in  that  num- 
ber, because  I  am  one  of  the  seven  Fellows.  I  cau 
only  say  that  I  have  never  in  (he  slightest  degree 
shared  in  parish  business  since  I  have  been  a  Fellow, 
and,  as  to  there  being  eight  rulers  in  the  parish,  it  is 
an  error  altogether. 

1630.  {Lord  Li/llelton.)  Do  you  mean  that  practi' 
rally  s|)e(iking  the  Provost  ulone  has  the  ordering  of 
the  parish  ? — I  do  not  consider  that  the  Provost  ia  iu 
the  ordinary  sense  rector  of  Eton.  He  gets  no 
emoluments,  because  they  all  go  lo  the  general  fund 
of  the  college,  and  he  d«oa  not  receive  a  shilling. 

1631.  (Lord  Clareiiiion.)  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  carrying  nn  aiidmanngcmeut  of  the  parish  school  ? 
— I  aupjKiso  he  would  be,  if  rector,  but  he  has  never 
been  instituted. 

1632.  But  practically  ho  is,  I  suppose  ? — I  nuppose 
the  Provost  is.  < 

1633.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  You  say  that  the  other 
Fellmvs  exercise  no  su}ieiintendenee  ?— No. 

I(j34.  (Lord  C'lfiroidon.)  T!io  IVovost  is  uol 
iunliiuled,  luid  the  Fellows  exercise  no  superintend- 
ence. Wlio  then  is  practically  reKpunsitjIe  for  the 
general  manngomeni  of  the  parish  school  ? — The 
Conducts, 

1633.  Who  fdls,  with  regard  to  the  parish  sch"ol 
nt  Eton,  the  ]iosiiiou  filled  by  the  clergvman  nt 
MapSedurhiini.  who  nomiiiaies  the  schoulninster  ? — 
{Mr.  Biilc/irtdor.)  The  parish  school  is  under  the 
management  of  trustees.  It  ia  called  Poriiy's  school 
under  the  nianngement  of  trustees, 

1636.  Who  liils  the  position  in  regard  to  the 
chnrilies  which  is  ordhmrily  filled  by  the  clergyman  ? 
— The  Conilucls  attend  the  school  meetings  with  the 
trustees.  The  Pi-ovost  is  a  trustee  also  of  the  site  of 
Iho  new  school.  I  prepared  a  deed  of  exchange  by 
which  the  old  school  is  given  to  Mr.  Penn,  and  the 
site  of  the  new  school  is  conveyed  to  the  Provost  of 
Eton  as  rector  of  the  parish.  What  the  Provost 
mea"3  is  that  he  has  only  In^en  instituted  to  the 
provostship  of  Eton,  There  is  a  little  jealousy  with 
respect  to  llie  (wo  dioceses,  and  the  Bishop  inserts  a 
clause  in  his  instrumeDl  of  iustiliit'on  to  save  the 
right  of  iho  Bishop  of  Oxford  iw  diocesan.  That  ia 
just  the  point. 

163T.  {Lord  Devon.)  Who  visits  the  sick  ?— The 
Conducts. 

1638.  Who  is  summoned  lo  the  arclndiacon&l 
visitntion  ? — No  one.  The  Conducts  are  summoned 
to  the  Bishop's  visitation. 

1639.  {Lord  Li/llelton.)  Alone?— (.Vr.  Diifmh.) 
There  has  Ih^cu  a  recent  sumuious  of  u  Coniiuct  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  oa  diocesan. 
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1640.  Is  there  any  iuatitution  whatever  ;  is  anyone 
ever  inetituted  to  the  cure  of  bouIb  there,  suaiogous 
to  the  dteeofan  ordinary  parish  'i^{Mr.  BaUheldor.) 

1641.  Then  is  the  case  practically  this ;  that 
although  formerly  the  Provoet  and  Fl'IIowb  had  the 
cure  of  BOula  practically,  the  Provost  alone  has  the 
general  superiotendeDce  over  the  affairs  of  the  parish, 
and  that,  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  duties  done  by 

?  JalyJeBi  ;  the  oMiuaiy  clergymau,  they  are  performed  by  the 
~~— ~*~"      Conducts,  subject  to  the  euperiiitendeoce  of  aud  re- 
Bponaible  to  the  Provost  ?— (rAc  ProvoU.)  Yes. 

1642.  {Lord  Devon.)  Then  does  the  circumstance 
•f  the  Provost  representing  the  rector  of  the  parish 
«tf  Eton  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  any  other 
living  ? — 

{Mr.  DuptM.)  No,  it  does  not.     There  are  no 
proceode,  with  the  exception  of  about  25/.  a  year. 
{Mt.  BaUheldoT.)  With  a  sum  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

1643.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  value  of  the 
iiviBg  ? — The  tithes  were  commuted  at  240/. 

1644.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Into  what  fund  is  that 
paid  ? — The  general  fund  of  Eton  college. 

1646.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  the  Provost's  name  ever 
used  in  deeds  at  all  as  representing  both  Provost  and 
Fellows  ? — The  Provost  and  college. 

{Mr.  Dupuis.)  The  lenses  require  the  corporate 
seal  of  tlie  college. 

-  {Mr.  Batckeldor.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  at  the 
time  the  diocese  was  divided,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
loft  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  the  institution  to  the 
living  of  Eton,  hut  reserved  the  institution  to  the 
provostship. 

1646.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  But  are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  parish  is  well  satisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  would  not  like  any  change? — I 
do  not  think  they  would.  I  know  a  great  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eton,  aud  they  would  not  like  it. 
They  have  told  me  so. 

1647.  {LordDevon.)  With  respect  to  the  other  point 
of  the  clashing  of  the  hours  of  service  in  the  college 
with  the  parish  duties,  would  you  saythat  they  do 
actually  clash  with  the  services  in  the  parish  church  ? 

( The  Provost.)  The  church  has  a  service  at  three 

o'clock. 

1648.  How  is  the  service  in  the  parish  church 
provided  for  ? — By  the  three  Conducts. 

{Mr.  Dupuig.)  The  expenses  of  the  college  chapel 
and  the  church  in  the  town  are  all  maint^ned  by  the 
college. 

1649.  The  church  was  built,  by  you,  I  think  ?— It 
was  mainly  built  by  us,  helped  by  contributions  and 
donations. 

1650.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  What  is  the  population  ? 
_I  think  about  3,000. 

1651.  {Lord  Lfftlelton.)  That  is  Including  all  the 
Eton  boys  ? — Yos, 

1652.  {Sir  S.  S^'orthcote.)  I  would  just  ask  this 
question  iu  regard  to  Mr.  Paul.  He  was  not  only  Con- 
duct, hut  employed  in  the  working  of  the  school  ? — 
Not  in  the  working  of  the  school. 

1653.  But  the  working  of  the  college.  Was  it 
found  that  a  Conduct  being  taken  off  from  the  parish 
work,  it  could  be  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

1654.  Supposing  that  to  bo  found  inconvenient, 
the  usual  course  would  be  to  employ  the  whole  ser- 
vices of  the  three  Conducts  in  parish  work  ? — {The 
Provost.)  They  have  now  the  whole  of  the  parish 
work  to  do. 

1655.  Would  not  that  arrangement  meet  the  evil 
complained  of  ? — Yes. 

1656.  {Lord  Lt/ltellon.)  The  college  admit  that 
the  Head  Master  is  a  member  of  the  college  under 
the  statutes  ? — 

{3Ir.  Dupuis.)  He  is  a  member  of  the  college,  but 
has  no  voice  in  the  mnnagement. 

1657.  Under  the  statute  is  not  the  Head  Master  a 
member  of  the  foundation  ? — Certainty. 

1658.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Batcheldor  has  said 
respecting  the  charters  apart  from  the  legal  effect  of 
thein,  and  apart  from  the  question  of  £nes,  is  it  fully 


admitted  that  the  college  hold  the  whole  of  the 
properly  equitably  and  practically  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  ? — The  property  is  vested  in  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  absolutely,  I  presume. 

1659.  I  do  not  put  the  exact  legal  construction 
upon  it  ;  but,  opart  from  the  fines,  ie  it  admitted 
that  the  whole  of  the  property  is  held  by  the  Provost 
and  Fellows? — {Mr.  Batehetdor.)  No,  by  tite  Pro- 
vost aud  college. 

1660.  {Lord Devon.)  The  Provost  and  college?— 
The  leases  run  so. 

1661.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  not  contend  that 
the  Provost  and  college  mean  the  Provost  and  Pel- 
lows  ? — Yes,  and  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
that  than  the  fact  that  no  legal  documeats  are  ever 
executed  by  any  one  except  the  Provost  and  Coll^t^ 
under  the  common  seal. 

1662.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  admit  a  virtual 
trust  in  respect  of  the  whole  property?— The  statotes 
direct  that  they  are  bound  to  perform  certain  duties. 

1663.  Is  not  that  a  virtual  trust,  notwithstanding 

the  unconditional  words  of  the  charter  ? 1  should  ^ 

say  it  is.  t 

1664.  We  are  referred  to  the  charter,  and  we,- 
are  toid  that  it  conveys  the  property  absolutely  to 
the  Provost  and  Fellows.      But,    it   is  conveyed  to" 

them  iu    trust  for   the   benefit  of    the    college? 

{Mr.  BatcheldoT.)  Allow  me  to  observe  that  I  was 
particularly  guarded  in  what  I  said,  whicdi  was  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  statutes  to  perform  everything^ 
that  the  statutes  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 

1665.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  The  whole  question  arose 
with  i-espect  to  the  equitable  performance  of  those  re- 
quu-ements  of  the  statutes  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
legal  effect  of  the  statutes  gave,  1  apprehend,  nothing 
to  the  Fellows  for  their  own  benefit  exclusive  of  the 
benefit  of  other  persons  and  interests  in  the  college. 
But  the  question  has  been  what  is  the  just  and 
equitable  effect  of  the  words  used  in  the  statutes  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  as  between 
Fellows  and  Hesd  Master  for  their  own  benefit  re- 
spectively ? — Will  j-ou  allow  me  to  say  that  the  pre- 
liminary observations  to  all  your  questions  are  very 
difficult  to  be  made  out.  Yon  mean,  I  presume,  that 
everything  was  left  in  trast  for  the  eehool  ? 

1666.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Yes? — Then  I  may  saj 
that  any  ono  who  has  the  responsibility  cast  upon 
him  of  looking  at  all  these  things,  on  the  part  of  the 
college,  would  be  rather  startled,  because,  if  the  col- 
lege agree  to  that,  they  would  be  just,  as  you  aaj, 
mere  trustees. 

1667.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Observe  what  the  language 
of  the  founder  is.  In  the  first  place,  we  establish 
and  ordain  and  will,  (fcc.  &c.,  a  certain  college  at 
Eton,  a  Provost  who  shall  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
persons,  all  possessions,  all  property,  and  all  goods  of 
the  college,  according  to  our  ordinances  and  statutes? 
— That  would  come  in  as  a  matter  of  course. 

1668.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  applies  to  the  whole 
property  which  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  sta- 
tutes ?  —  Exactly.  Nobody  would  attempt  to  deny 
that. 

1669.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Then  tho  question  is,  what 
is  the  equitable  mode  of  administering  the  property 
according  to  the  statutes  ? — I  l>elieve  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  will  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  deny 
that  they  are  bound  to  perform  tho  duties  cast  upon 
them  by  tiie  statutes. 

1670.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Clearly  so  ? — It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  instrument  is  dated  several  years 
aft«r,  namely,  1442. 

1671.  {LordDevon.)  No,  that  is  the  great  charter? 
— I  think,  if  you  refer  to  the  date  of  the  charter 
of  1446,  you  will  find  that  it  recapitulates  every  one 
of  the  payments  mentioned  in  that  great  charter. 

1672.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  present  income.  Dr. 
Gooaford,  of  tho  Head  Master  is  derived  from  en- 
trance fees  and  annual  payments.  I  see,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  emoluments,  they  are  at  present  derived 
from  an  annual  payment  from  each  boy.  King's  scholars 
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esccpU'd  ;  from  an  cntmnce  pniil  bj  eiicti  Ijoy  ia  tho 
ufipt-i-  school  ;  nnd  from  presents  made  by  boys  in  or 
nhove  the  fifth  form.  King's  scholars  exccjitod,  on 
leaving  tho  achool :  and  from  an  Minuol  pnymcDl  from 
the  college.  Thi'ii  you  go  ou  to  say  that  the  present 
average  amount  of  entrance  i'ees  is  677/.  9*.,  iind  thu 
[(.'living  presents  92.1/.  j  and  then  there  is  "Annual 
■'  payment  from  the  eoUegc,  215/."?  —  Yes.  The 
Heail  Master  has  150/.,  which  is  puid  to  iht'  matbi-- 
luiilicul  master,  ami  there  is  a  small  item  of  -I/,  which 
bus  b^eii  omitted. 

1673.  Now  upon  this.  Dr.  Goodford,  I  would  sny, 
ihiB  la  a  return  which  seems  to  me,  I  will  not  say  not 
correct,  but  uot  in  perfect  harmony  witJi  the  school 
receipts  iiad  expenditure.  I  see  you  deduct  from  tho 
atinuftl  receiptft  and  expenditure  of  1861,  when  the 
school  WHS  111  its  maximum.  Now  I  think  you  should 
not  have  t.Qken  your  outgoing"  at  the  lime  when  they 
wore  at  llic  maximum.  You  have'  tnken  the  ex|t(<ii- 
diture  of  1861,  which  was  great,  and  deducted  it,  but 
^ou  now  give  in  what  are  your  avontgo  receipts? — 
Theroturu  fiii-niBhes  an  nverngeof  the/frMen/roeeipIs 
nd  expenditure,  viz.,  for  I8fi7  onwards,  witJi  ibe 
ildiliou  (distinctly  staled  to  he  such)  of  the  outgoings 
pbargeable  in  1861  only,  but  no  deduction  is  made, 

1G74.  I  do  not  think  that  gives  us  quite  a  fair 
result.  I  see  the  average  number  of  boys  at  Eton, 
during  the  time  you  were  Head  Master,  nine  years,  1 
think,  was  about  716  ?— The  average  number  of  boys 
ehurgenble  with  payments  to  the  Head  Master  during 
(he  above  period,  nccordiug  to  the  printed  list,  would 
bo  623.     Other  causes  would  reduce  thin  below  600, 

16T5.  Will  you  explain  what  (hose  other  cniiaee 
are  ?— That  the  number  In  the  election  list,  from 
whicJi  ihe  average  is  tiJten,  does  not  represent  the 
average  number  of  Ijoys  in  achool  iu  the  year.  Election 
being  the  timi)  wheu  the  ^tuhool  is  fullest.  The  Election 
list  for  16fil  contiiinfl  829  uamM  :  that  for  Chriet' 
mas,  806.  It  al?o  contains  more  than  the  uveroge 
number  of  Imys  in  the  upper  sichool,  into  which  from 
20  to  26  have  just  passed  out  of  the  lower  school.  If  to 
these  be  added  a  few  who  arc  exempt  from  payment, 
the  average  on  tlio  whole  year  will  be  reduced  as  I 
have  slated, 

1676.  At  that  rate  would  not  your  iucome  be 
greater  than  it  is  put  down  here  ? — It  wns  less  in 
1857,  the  year  from  which  the  average  was  sirnck  : 
greater  in  1861. 

1677.  (jVf.  Thompson.)  The  laet  year  would  1* 
greater  ? — Yes. 

1678.  {Lord  Devon.)  Ton  have  not  taken  the 
ftveri^e  outgoings,  but  the  outgoings  iu  one  yeai-  ? 
— Yes,  tho  outgoings  of  one  year,  but  not  of  1861. 

1679-  And  the  average  income?— The  only  phice 
whore  any  outgoings  would  have  to  l>e  taken  off  is  the 
increase  of  assistant  masters  in  1861. 

1680.  But  if  you  take  the  average  on  one  side  of 
tho  account,  you  must  take  the  average  ou  the  other? 
— Certainly, 

1681.  That  would  m.ike  a  material  difference  ? — It 
would  make  the  difference  of  the  additional  aastetants 
iu  1«61. 

1682.  {Sir  S.  Nortkeote.)  In  poiiitof  fad,  you  have 
not  taken  the  full  amount  of  flic  outgoings  last  year, 
because  there  were  18  masters  in  the  upper  school 
last  year,  and  you  have  only  taken  15.  Is  tlmt  ao  ? 
— Yes. 

1683.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  But  ivhen  you  say  they 
do  not  lake  credit  for  the  payments  of  the  sum  (o  the 
senior  mathematical  masli/r,  50/.  per  annum,  aud  the 
extra  maiiieniatical  assistant,  does  not  that  moke  up 
the  150i,  which  you  say  you  were  credited  with  by 
the  College  ? — ^No,  that  is  an  entirely  different  sum, 
which  merely  passed  through  my  hand  to  the  mathe- 
matical master. 

1684.  You  moke  no  allusion  there  in  the  return  of 
the  income  to  the  house  rent-free,  which,  as  we  have 
just  heard,  must  be  calculated  at  at  least  300/.  a  year? 
— Perhaps  yon  wilt  allow  me  to  explain  that,  wheu  I 
entered  that  house,  I  hod  to  pay  rent  for  two  years 
after.     The  lease  hitd  not  expired.     And  I  also  had 


to  pay  600/.  to  my  jjredecessor  for  improvomenCfi 
which  he  had  made.  Wheu  I  wrote  tiiis^answer,  I 
could  not  tell  wlielher  any  of  that  would  ever  come 
bnck  again,  so  that  it  was  neeesHwy  for  me  to  consider 
that  outlay;  and  spreading  it  over  eight  years,  of 
course,  practically  npcaking,  1  was  not  rent-free. 

1685.  {Lard  Li/ltellaii.)  But  your  successor  will 
re-imbnrae  you  'i- — My  successor  will  re-imburse  me 
part  of  it. 

J686.  Allowing  for  depreciation  ? — Yes. 

I6S7,  (Afr,  Vaui/haii.)  Thai  would  only  re  pre  sen  I 
the  personal  condition  of  yourself  us  Head  Mitster. 
It  would  not  rejircjent  the  position  of  tho  income  c^ 
tho  Head  Master  generally,  only  your  accidental  pos^ 
tion  ? — Yes.  ' 

16^8-  {Lord.  Clarendon.')  I  thtuU  you  wore  also 
allowed  to  hold  a  living  when  yon  were  Head  Master, 
were  you  not  ? — Yes;  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  wifb 
the  Head  Ma.stership. 

i68y.  {Sir  S.  Nortkeote.)  That  was  a  family  Hying, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1690.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  With  respect  lo  tbifl  house, 
may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Dupuis,  whether  it  is  not  a  mutter 
entirely  within  the  diseretiou  of  the  collage  whether 
Ihey  will  permit  the  Ili/ad  Master  to  Imve  a  houue 
rent-free.  Are  they  uot  at  liborly  to  charge  him 
with  rent  if  they  choose?  —  [Mr.  Ditpuis.)  At  the 
election  of  Head  Master,  tlie  other  day,  tho  <|Uestion 
acose  whether  the  coUego  should  oonlinue  to  allow 
him  a  house  rent-free,  and  there  wn8  n  ditfercnee  of 
opinion  upon  the  point.  A  vote  was  taken  n|iori  it, 
aud  it  wa.-i  decided  that  a  houiite  should  be  given  to 
Mr.  Balst^Q  during  his  Head  Musler^hip  entirely 
rcnl-fi-ee  and  repairs  free. 

lliSJl.  That  agrees  wilh  what  I  say,  that  the 
college  restrves  it  in  ibi'ir  own  hnnds  to  jfrant  it 
or  mil? — Yes.  The  question  nuiy  arise  again,  liiit 
there  is  little  doubt  that  n  hous^e  will  always  be 
giiuitcd  rent-free  lo  the  Head  Master,  although  lliei'o 
is  no  question  of  right  involved  in  it. 

1691a,  {Mr.Vnirrjhaii.)  I  observe  thai  at  the  botl-om 
of  the  table  ^ihowiug  tha  emoluments  of  the  Provost, 
the  Head  and  undcj-  muster,  aud  other  officers  that 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  house  rent-free  ? — {Mr. 
Dupuis.)  Yea  ;  the  amount  is  not  mentioned.  1  aatd 
1  thought  il  would  be  about  300/.  a  year. 

IG92.  (Sir  S.  NortlifoK.)  Was  there  not  a  jier- 
iiianeut  house  in  Eton  set  apart  as  Ihe  Head  Master's 
iiouse  when  Dr.  Keaio  hlled  that  oflico  ? — Dr.  Koate 
was  in  a  different  position,  If  a  house  ia  t«  be  granted 
in  future  to  ihu  (lead  Master  rcnt-iree,  il  will  \iro- 
bably  be  a  particular  house  attached  to  the  head 
mastership. 

1693.  Did  Dr.  Keatc  pay  rent  ? — Yea,  the  lionso 
did  not  belong  to  the  college. 

1694.  It  is  not  a  settled  ptinciple  that  the  Head 
Master  is  to  have  a  house  coiit-free  ? — Certainly  not. 

1695.  [Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  it  uot  a  very  undcisirable 
Slate  of  things  that  there  should  not  be  u  house  for 
tiie  llemi  .Master,  and  that  he  should  have  lo  find  one 
where  he  can.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  thi're 
should  be  one  which  was  regularly  attached  to  the 
college  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  The  site  of  the  preaunt 
Iiouse  is  extremely  udvanlHgeous,  situated  as  it  is 
within  ihe  very  precincts  of  the  college. 

1696.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  by  which  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent house  set  apart  tor  the  residence  of  ihe  Head 
Master? — I  should  think  most  likely  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  be  made. 

1697.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Perhaps  you  will  have 
the  goodness  lo  furnish  us  with  an  amended  return, 
showing  the  average  both  of  expenditure  and  iu- 
come ? — Yes." 

1698.  {Lord  Lytlelton. )  Taking  your  return  as  it  is 
(and  which,  if  anything,  I  presume  is  not  quite  high 
enough),  the  net  income  of  the  Head  Master  will  bo 
something  under  4,500/.  a  year? — About  4,500/.  a  year 
now ;   that  is  tho  amount  about  at  which  I  returned  it, 

*  Baa  tlila  uuondeil  ntum  uld«l  to  Dr.  Goodford'a  nriltcn  uitwarr. 
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1699.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  yon  know  at  all  what 
ia  abont  the  average  stay  of  tlie  Head  Masters  at 
Eton  ? — I  Jiave  never  struck  an  average. 

1700.  You  do  rot  know  at  all  ? — No. 
{Mr.  Dupuit.)  It  is  very  various,  Dr.  Goodall's  stay 

was  8  years.  Dr.  Keate's  25,  Dr.  Hawfrey's  19,  Dr. 
Goodford'a  9  :  those  are  the  last  four  Head  Masters. 
Dr.  Heath  was  10,  Dr.  Davies  18.    I  cannot  go  furtlier 
■^~~        ',,  than  that. 
Jaly  IWB.         j^Qj    J  ^^  asking  in  reference  to  the  power  which 
'  Jthe  Head  Master  would  have  usually  of  saving  out  of 

hie  income,  and  the  number  of  years  ho  might  calcu- 
late upon  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 
-(»  1702.  (Lord  Clarendon  to  the  Provoit.)  You  say, 
"  The  original  number  of  masters  I  gather  from  the 
"  statutes  to  have  been  two  only.  The  present  num- 
"  ber  of  classical  masters  is  23,  and  of  mathematical 
"  eight."  The  present  nurnlwr  of  classical  masters 
that  is  including  the  Head  and  lower  master  ? — Yes. 

1703.  So  that  there  would  be  21  nppcr  aud  lower 
cIoBucal  mastcis  in  the  school  ? — Yes.  The  division 
is  shown  in  the  table  bolow,  both  as  to  boys  and 
maBters  in  Die  upper  and  lower  school,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  masters  to  boys. 

1704.  Here  is  tlio  actual  statement ;  "  The  present 
"  rule  is  to  keep  the  proportion  as  near  as  possible  of 
"  one  classinai  master  to  40  boys."  I  suppose  this 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  frequent  and  anxious 
consideration  both  with  the  Provost,  the  Head  Master, 
and  those  whose  duty  it  was  more  immediately  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  school;  and  they  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  proportion 
as  between  maaters  nnd  boys  is,  that  there  should  be 
40  boys  to  one  master.  Do  you  think  that  is  the 
right  number  ? — I  think  it  is  about  the  right  number. 

1705.  You  are  quite  convinced  from  your  own 
observation,  Dr.  Goodford,  that  it  is  not  too  many 
boys  for  one  master  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1706.  Do  you  think  that  an  assistant  master  con, 
with  satisfaction  to  himself,  superintend  the  tuition  of 
40  boys  ? — I  believe  ao. 

1707.  Would  you  send  your  son  to  an  academy 
where  there  were  40  Iwys  aud  only  one  master  ? — • 
No. 

1708.  Then  why  do  yon  think  that  one  assiatant 
master  would  be  sufficient  ? — The  cases  are  so  totally 
different  that  they  do  not  bear  any  analogy  one  to 
the  other, 

1709.  In  what  way  are  they  different  ? — Becauine 
these  boys  after  preparing  their  work  with  their  own 
private  tutors  are  all  spread  abroad  under  the  several 
different  masters,  they  are  nil  cut  up  under  separate 
master?,  and  the  whole  thing  is  totally  different  to 
the  case  of  a  school  in  which  one  master  has  the 
whole  superintendence. 

1710.  Have  not  the  assistant  masters  in  addition  a 
great  many  private  pupi!»  of  their  own  to  attend  to  ? 
—Besides  the  divisions  in  school  ? 

1711.  Besides  the  40  boys  under  their  charge  ? — 

1712.  In  addition  to  them? — He  has  40  boys  in 
the  school,  and  perhaps  40  boya  out,  private  pupils. 

1713.  So  that  he  has  in  point  of  fact  80  boya  under 
liis  charge  ? — Some  of  the  boys  he  has  in  his  division 
may  bo  his  own  private  pupils  nnd  some  not. 

1714.  He  has,  in  fact,  the  tuition,  either  in  or  out 
of  school  of  80  boys  ? — No,  because  the  different  tutors 
have  also  the  tuition  of  these  lioys  in  the  school. 

•  1715.  Ho  fakes  them  as  private  pupils  iu  addition 

to  the  boys  he  may  have  in  his  class  ? — Yes. 

1716.  What  is  he  understood  to  do  for  the  10/.  10*. 
which  his  private  pupils  pay  him? — He  hears  them 
eaeli  lesson  before  they  go  into  school  j  hj  looks 
over  all  their  composition,  and  if  they  are  in  his 
house,  he  has  a  general  moral  superintendence  over 
them  {  dines  with  them  aud  lives  with  them. 

1717.  That  is  with  his  own  40  boys  ?— Yes,  with 
such  as  are  in  his  house. 

1718.  That  is  the  maximum  ? — Yes. 

1719.  And  in  .addition  to  this  he  has  part  of  the 
tuition  in  clasH  of  40  boys  ?— Yes. 


1720.  (Lord  Lyltelton.)  Some  of  them  being  hia 
own  pupils  ? — Yes. 

1721.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  that  is  not 
too  much  for  one  man  to  do  day  after  day  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  boys  who  are  under  him  ? — No,  I  do 
not  tliink  it  is  too  much,  taught  oa  they  are  in  th&t 
way. 

1722.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  general  opinion  of 
the  assistant  masters  of  the  school  and  of  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  generally  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  ssj 
whether  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
at  the  time  I  was  Head  Master,  but  it  b  my  own 
opinion. 

(Mr.  Dupuis.)  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Goodford'a 
answer  to  your  Lordships,  that  one  master  is  quite 
competent  to  manage  40  boys  of  his  own,  and  to 
take  a  class  of  40  moro  in  the  school. 

1723.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Supposing  there  were 
800  boys  in  the  school  j  according  to  that,  the  pro- 
portion of  masters  would  be  20  in  the  school  7— 
Yes. 

1724.  Each  of  those  masters  could  not  have  80    ' 
boys  under  him,  that   would   give  1,600.      It   onlj-^ 
means  that  it  should  be  at  the  rate  of  one  master  td 
40  boys  in  the  school,  and  that  each  master  should 
take  n  certain  proportion  of  the  teaching  of  the  boya  ?. 
— Of  his  own  pupils. 

1725.  I  am  not  speaking  of  them.  He  takes  the 
whole  education  of  the  40  boya  whom  he  has  as  pri- 
vate pupils,  not  the  whole  education  in  school  of  40 
more  ? — Oh  dear  no  I 

1726.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  I  understand  Dr.  Good- 
ford  to  adhere  to  the  original  distinction  which  he 
made  between  the  40  boys  which  the  assistant  master 
has  of  bis  own  private  pupils  and  the  40  boys  onder 
one  master  In  a  private  school  ? — Yes. 

1 727.  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  tiaa  case 
which  Lord  Clarendon  put,  of  40  boys  being  entirely 
nnder  one  master,  supposing  there  only  to  be  ono 
master  and  the  case  of  Eton,  viz.,  a  number  of  boya 
in  a  public  school  under  several  masters,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  was  one  master  to  40  boys  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand, 

1728.  I  thought  you  drew  a  distinction  between 
having  40  boys  under  one  master,  when  there  was 
only  one  master  in  a  private  school,  and  the  case  of  a 
public  school  in  wiiich  there  were  several  masters, 
each  master  having  40  boys  under  him  in  one  class  p 
—Yes. 

1729.  What  is  the  distinction  between  that  and  a 
private  school  in  which  there  are  40  boys  who  have 
one  master  only  to  instruct  them  ? — ^There  is  a  great 
distinction. 

1730.  What  is  the  distinction  you  draw  between 
the  two  cases  ? — A  man  who  has  40  boys  in  ono  class 
has  to  teach  them  all  the  same  lesson  aud  the  same 
things  as  one  pupil. 

1731.  Is  the  ground  of  the  distinction  you  mnko 
this,  tliat  where  a  single  master  has  40  boys,  he  has 
them  all  in  different  slates  of  proficiency,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  all  taught  together  with  the  same 
benefit ;  but  that  when  one  master  out  of  20  at  a 
public  school  has  40  boys  under  his  charg<^  he  has  by 
the  wrangement  of  the  school  40  boys  all  in  the  same 
state  of  proficiency,  which  enables  him  very  much  to 
economise  his  time  ? — In  school  he  has  not  his  private 
pupils. 

1732.  Then  with  regard  to  the  private  pupils,  and 
with  regard  to  the  work  he  does  as  private  tutor,  baa 
he  not  exactly  the  same  difficult  case  to  deal  with 
which  a  single  master  would  experience  with  40  boys 
in  a  school  of  his  own  ? — No. 

1733.  What  is  the  difference  between  the    two     ' 
coses  ? — In  the  case  of  the  public  school,  when  the 
40  boys  which  an  assistant  master  has  as   private 
tutor,  are  separate  from  him  in  the  school,  they  are 
probably  engaged  witli  other  masters,  but  in  the  case 

of  the  private  school  with  40  boys  and  only  one 
master,  when  he  is  employed  with  a  portion  of  them 
his  assistance  is  lost  to  the  rest,  and  they  have  no 
other  master  to  go  to  because  they  have  only  him  to 
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look  for  iasLructioQ,  consequently  they  have  nollijng 
to  do. 

1734.  But  cnnnot  they  be  preparing  work  for  Iiim 
at  nnothor  lirao  ? — Tlioy  may  be. 

1735.  And  wiih  regard  to  the  private  tutor's  work, 
in  order  to  instruct  those  boys  by  private  tuition,  he 
muBi  devote  as  many  separato  hours  to  that  instruc- 
tion as  the  mttfiter  of  a  private  school  who  had  40 
boys  under  his  charge  would  have  to  do  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  ho  need,  because  those  boys  who  go  awoy 
from  him  would  go  to  another  master  and  receive 
inatruciion. 

1736.  In  reference  to  the  private  instruction  only, 
they  do  doI,  go  to  other  masters  for  their  private 
tuition  ? — No. 

1737.  I  am  speaking  in  reference  to  that  which  is 
taught  as  private  tuirion.  Is  he  not,  in  reference  to 
that  work,  in  cxactiy  the  same  posiliun  as  he  would 
bo  if  he  were  the  single  master  of  a  school  with 
40  boys  under  his  charge  ? — Supposing  that  the 
master  of  hia  eehool  bad  what  he  called  public  work 
and  private. 

1 738.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  tutor's  private  work. 
Is  ho  not  iu  the  sanio  poailiou  with  regard  to  those  40 
■  boys  that  a  private  schooimasler  with  40  boys  would 
'  be  in  vegai'il  to  his  whole  work.     With  regard  to  pri- 
vate work  is  not  his  case  exactly  the  same  ? — Very 
nearly. 

1739.  (Lord  Li/ttehon.)  Thoio  Is  in  fact  a  Ai^- 
tinction,  because  the  private  pupils  have  so  much 
of  their  work  done  elsewhere  that  it  is  difficult,  lo 
compare  the  amount  of  work  that  he  has  to  do  with 
his  private  pupils  with  ihe  amount  that  a  private 
schoolmaster  bus  to  do  who  has  no  ai^sistaut  for  the 
same  number  of  boya  ? — Yes. 

1740.  We  understand  that  no  boy  at  Eton  is  wholly 
taught  by  any  one  master  ? — No. 

1741.  It  is  possible  he  may  be  under  his  own  tutor 
in  school,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  is 
not  so  'i — YCB. 

1742.  (jtfj-.  Vauf/han.)  I  suppose  it  would  be  the 
caao  that  as  long  aa  tho  private  tutor  is  the  person 
who  may  happen  to  teach  his  private  pupil  in  the 
school  division,  so  long  he  would  be  wholly  taught 
by  one  teacher  ? — Yea, 

1743.  {Lord  Lytleltoii.)  You  think  that  the  boys 
being  taught  by  severid  mastei-s  tends  lo  eqiinlize 
the  work  and  lessen  it  iu  its  burden  ?  —  Yes.  Tho 
founder  ouly  provided  two  masters  for  70  boys,  and 
Buch  others  as  might  conio  to  learn  grammnr. 

1 744.  {Mi:  Vuughan.)  Do  you  know  whether 
there  waa  any  diflerenco  in  the  method  of  iuBtrucling 
the  boya  when  the  school  was  founded  in  the  16th 
century  as  compared  witli  the  motio  adopted  in  the 
present  day  which  would  aflect  the  numbers  that 
could  be  taught  by  one  master  ? — Any  dillerence  ? 

1745.  Any  different  mode  of  instruction  which 
might  affect  the  number  which  a  single  master  might 
teach  ? — No,  1  do  not. 

1746.  {l^rd  Clarendon.)  I  should  like  to  call  Dr. 
Goodford's  attention  to  a  passage  in  Sir  J.  Coleridge's 
lecture.  Sir  J.  Coleridge  is  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  everybody,  and  ho  says, — "I  am  informed  that  tho 
'■  present  Head  Muster  lias  prospectively  restricted 
"  each  new  master  lo  40  pupils,  but  abstains  from 
"  imposing  this  rule  on  those  who  are  already  in  the 
"  school  on  the  principle  of  respecting  vested  iu- 
"  terests  ;  thissuems  to  me  a  mistaken  application  of 
"  a  just  principle.  The  tutors  are  for  the  sake  of  the 
"  pupils,  but  this  is  to  consider  pupUa  as  made  for 
''  the  sake  of  Ihe  tutors.  Must  that  which  never 
"  ought  to  have  been  be  continued  indefinitely  bo- 
"  cause  individual  tutors  have  hu  interest  in  the 
"  abuse.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one  of  that 
"  respectable  liodv  would  desire  that  this  exception 
"  should  be  made  iuhis  favour.  Twculyaasialanlsmay 
"  seem  a  large  number,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
"  the  present  system  can  be  perfectly  and  fnillifully 
"  carried  out  by  20  when  the  pupils  exceed  800."  I 
must  say  I  entirely  agree  with  Sir  J,  Coleridge  in 
that,  and  I  will  ask  you  is  it  the  cose  that  you  did 


not  propose  lo  carry  it  into  effect  in  reference  to  the 
tutors  who  had  more  ? — No.  With  respect  lo  those 
who  were  appointed  under  difti'rent  regulations  I  did 
not  enforce  it. 

1747.  But  they  were  not  appointed,  were  they,  on 
the  underslundiug  that  they  should  take  any  nunilier 
of  pupils  whether  th.ey  could  do  justice  to  them  or 
not  ? — There  was  no  restriction  as  lo  the  number  of 
pupils  which  they  were  to  take.  *■ 

1748.  Is  it  not  the  duty  either  of  the  Head  Master/' 
or  of  tho  Provost  and  Fellows  to  see  whether  the 
assistant  masters  are  doing  their  duty.  If  ii  is  found 
that  they  have  taken  too  many  private  pu|iila,  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  tilt-  superior  authority  to  interfere  aiii 
restrict  them,  or  do  you  consider  that  an  assislaji 
muster  is  at  lil>erly  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases  ui  that 
respect  ? — I  should  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  restrict 
any  man  from  taking  any  number  of  private  pupils 
who  was  not  restricted  on  his  appointment.  - 

1749.  I  do  not  see,  then,  what  is  ihe  use  of  invest- 
ing the  Head  Muster  and  the  I'rovost  and  Fellows 
with  the  supreme  nuihority  if  they  consider  them- 
selves forbidden  lo  interfere  with  what  they  beliova 
lo  1)0  mischievous  for  the  boys,  out  of  resjwct  for  tho 
vested  iuterest  of  the  tutors  ;  because  that  is  what 
it  really  comes  to? — No,  it  does  not  come  to  that, 
because  the  parents  themselves  are  moat  anxious 
that  their  boys  siiould  bo  placed  with  a  private  tutor 
who  has  a  great  many  other  boys,  and  ihey  much 
prefer  it  to  placing  them  with  a  private  tutor  who  has 
only  a  few. 

1750.  la  it  not  admitted  by  restricting  the  number 
of  boys  which  one  tutor  can  lake  lo  40,  (hat  for  any 
one  to  hove  over  40  is  prejudicial  to  the  aiTaiigemeuts 
of  the  school,  and  prejudicial,  I  apprehend,  lo  the 
boys  thcniBclvea.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  ought  not  the 
authority  of  iho  Head  Master  lo  be  inleritosed  lo  pro- 
vent  that  which  is  prejudicial  lo  ihe  boys.  If  the 
parents  were  informed  tliat  tJiere  were  already  too 
many  boys  in  a  particidur  house,  do  you  ihink  they 
would  insist  upon  sending  their  boys  there  ? — It  was 
with  respect  to  the  uumher  of  pupils  which  a  tutor 
Lad  not  the  houses  in  which  they  live  lo  which  the 
objection  applied. 

1751.  I  meant  ibe  number  of  pupils.  Do  you  mean 
(o  say  that  if  a  parent  wei-e  informed  that  a  particular 
assistant  muster  had  already  got  more  pupils  than  he 
could  attend  to,  that  he  would  insist  on  sending  his 
boy  to  him  ?  —  I  have  known  instances  iu  which 
pfircnts  have  done  so. 

1752.  Li  spite  of  tho  interest  they  have  in  getting 
their  boy  well  attended  to  ? — They  have  thought 
differently. 

1753.  They  Iiave  thought  that  some  maslers  ought 
to  have  40  or  more  ? — Yes. 

1754.  {.tfr.  Thompson.)  You  think,  f«rhaps,  that 
their  iiea  is  that  they  would  rather  have  fur  their 
boy  the  70th  part  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  A.,  than  the 
40th  pai-t  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  B.  ? — Exactly  bo. 
I  would  much  raiher,  for  instance,  that  my  son  should 
have  the  70th  part  of  the  services  of  one  genileraan 
than  the* 40th  part  of  those  of  another.  1  have  had 
instances  of  parents  coming  lo  me  and  raying,  "  I 
"  should  be  glad  if  you  could  put  my  son  wilh  Mr. 
"  So  and  So,"  and  on  its  being  pointed  out  that  he 
had  already  got  a  very  large  numbei'  of  boys  aa 
pupila,  the  reply  has  lieen  precisely  of  that  kind, 
that  lie  would  rather  his  son  should  have  tho 
60th  part  of  one  man's  attention  than  that  he  should 
have  the  40lh  ptirt  of  another. 

1755.  {Lord  Li/tlelton.)  But  if  the  restriction  were 
in  force,  would  he  not  have  been  able  to  have  one 
40th  part  of  the  attention  of  ihe  master  he  prefen-ed, 
iustead  of  only  one  GOth  ? — Probalily  he  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  that  particular  tutor  for  his  boy  at  all, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  always  full, 

17o6.  (..4  Commissioner.)  He  was  full  already  before? 
— No  master  who  has  been  restricted  has  ever  asked 
me  to  allow  liim  to  increase  hia  number,  whereas 
several  parents  have  come  lo  me  and  eaid,  "  This 
"  gentleman  (the  tutor)  says  he  cannot  take  ray  hoy, 
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»  his  noml>er  ie  fall,  will  yon  not  let  htm  do  so."  All 
I  can  cay  in  reply  to  that  is,  that  the  rule  is  applied 
strictly, 'and  that  it  is  impossilJc,  hecnuse  his  number 
UfuU. 

1757.  iLord  LytUlton.)  la  not  your  view  this, 
that  taking  the  facts  Fimply  as  ihey  are,  (not  con- 
siderin?  wliether  it  is  right  or  not,)  a  master  in 
coming' to  Eton  in  fuliject  to  cou^iderable  payments 
anfi  cliargcj'.  and  that  be  looks  forward  to  having  a 
certain  nnmber  of  pupils  for  some  years,  aa  the  only 
prospect  of  making  his  fortune,  and  is  it  not  your 
opinion  that  when  a  master  finds  l.y  immemorial  usage 
that  there  iw  no  reslrictionon  the  number  of  pupils, 
ke  looks  forward  and  auticipateB  having  for  himself  a 
IV^i;  numl*r  of  pupils  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

1758.  And  you  looked  upon  that  as  a  sort  of  vested 
interest,  a  'certain  prospect  which  you  were  not  at 
lilK-rty  to  take  away  from  him  by  any  act  of  yours, 
tbongh  it  might  well  apply  to  future  cases  ?— That 
is  tlif!  view  I  took  of  it. 

1759.  Wiih  respect  to  the  exercise  of  that  right 
M  applied  to  Eton,  have  you  not  known  masters  who 
have  had  100  pupils  ?— Yes. 

{lA>rd  Ciarrndon.)  If  ynu  clearly  establish  what 
that  answer  would  lead  to,  yon  ought  to  buy  out  that 
vested  iDUTeHt. 

1760.  (Mr  Vaughan.)  I  wish  to  arrive  at  »  clear 
understanding  with  respect  to  one  point.  I  think  I 
understood  yon  that  tlie  permission  of  the  masters  to 
take  more  than  40  pupils  rested  in  part  on  the  wbbes 
of  the  parents  ? — No, 

1761.  I  misunderstood  you  perhaps,  but  I  thought 
yon  said  the  arrangements  under  which  a  single 
master  might  reoeiic,  say  44  pupils  instead  of 40,  was 
juBlilied  not  only  in  repnrd  to  his  own  interest  liut 
because  in  some  ceace  it  ivns  the  wish  of  the  parents 
that  their  sons  should  be  the  pupil  of  a  particular 
master  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

1762.  {I^rd  Devon.)  Wliat  I  unilerstood  Dr. 
Goodford  (o  say  was  that  in  conRCquence  of  the 
regard  ho  felt  for  vealed  interests  he  permitted  some 
of  the  masters  to  have  more  than  40  boys  ? — No,  I 
did  not  say  that. 

1763.  That  you  permitted  them  to  retain  more? — . 
Tes,  tlie  masters  who  had  the  boys  already. 

1764.  (lAird  LylteUon.)  Yoo  allowed  them  to  con- 
tinne  ? — ^Yes. 

1765.  (Lord  Devon.)  I  understood  Dr.  Goodford 
further  to  say,  or  rather  to  imply,  that  ooe  of  the 
circumstances  wiiieli  induced  him  to  permit  some  of 
the  masters  to  retain  more  than  40  boys,  was  that  in 
many  cases  parents  have  said  to  him,  "  Let  me  send 
"  my  i>oy  to  Mr.  So  and  Ho,  because  although  I  know 
"  he  has  more  than  40  boys  I  would  rather  get  the 
"  50th  or  60lh  part  of  his  Attention  than  the  40tli 
"  part  of  the  attention  of  another  master  "  ? — Yee. 

1766.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  I  ask  you  in  that  case  sup- 
posing a  master  to  have  40  pupils,  and  supposing  a 
41st  pupil  came  to  him  under  the  circumstaiices  you 
have  just  mentioned,  and  that  the  parent  of  the  4lBt 
child  wished  to  place  his  son  with  that  master,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  wish  of  the  4(7  paieuts 
who  have  already  a  claim  on  the  master's  time  ? — I 
can  only  say  that  if  he  does  not  refuse  to  take  him 
they  cannot  help  it. 

1767.  I  dare  say  not,  but  I  will  put  the  question — 
whatever  the  4Ist  parent  might  wish  with  respect  to 
placing  \m  boy  with  that  particular  tutor,  what  do 
you  suppose,  under  such  circumstances  would  be  the 
wish  of  tlic  other  40  parents  with  regar<l  to  the 
admission  of  the  4lBt  boy — I  mean  the  40  parents 
who  had  already  their  sons  under  him  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  they  would  make  any  objection. 

1768.  (fJord  Clarendon.)  What  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr,  Temple.  He  has  now  got  30  boya  to  each 
moaler,  and  he  considers  those  more  than  one  master 
can  satisfactorily  undertake,  and  ho  thinks  that  a 
master  would  find  quite  enough  to  do  if  he  hod  a 
much  less  number.  I  believe  he  considers  that  25  is 
the  proj>er  number  that  a  master  could  satisfactorily 
undertake  ?— I  do  not  consider  40  too  many. 


1769.  Ofconrite  yon  have  read  this  pamphlef  of 
Sir  John  Coleridge's  ? — Yes,  nud  have  talked  wjlb 
Sir  J.  Coleridge  about  it. 

1770.  Just  let  me  ask  you  how  far  you  ^ree  iu 
this, — "Mnst  that  wbich  never  ought  to  have  been. 
"  be  continued  indefinitely,  because  individual  tutors 
"  have  an  interest  in  the  abuw.  I  cao  scarcely  be- 
"  lieve  that  any  one  of  that  res>.<cctable  body  would 
"  desire  that  ttiis  exception  should  be  made  in  his 
"  favour,"  and  then  comes  this  note,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
"  hear  that  I  was  over  sanguine  in  that  expectation. 
"  I  impute  no  unworthy  motives  in  what  I  venture 
"  to  tUink  a  manifest  and  serious  error  of  judgment. 
"  The  proposal  on  Dr.  Goodford's  paii  is  the  expres- 
"  sion  of  his  delil>erale  opinion  that  ii  is  injurious  to 
"  the  boys  to  have  a  larger  number  than  40  pupiU  to 
"  each  tutor :  great  deference  was  due  to  that 
"  opinion.  Ji  was  formed  by  one  whose  pergonal 
"  character  entitles  him  to  the  greatest  respect ;  who 
"  certainly  would  not  have  formed  it  without  much 
"  considei'atiou  ;  who  had  the  best  means  of  know- 
"  ledge;  on  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  school. 
''  mainly  rest,  and  whom  the  assistants  are  boand  to 
"  act  under  and  to  aid  in  his  measures  for  meeting^ 
"  those  res ponaibili  ties.  Few,  if  any,  I  believe,  out 
"  of  the  school  will  doubt  that  Dr.  Goodford's  opinion 
"  was  correct  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  he  may,  however, 
"  have  been  right  in  yielding  ;  but  this  reals  only  on. 
"  grounds  which  very  much  increase  the  responsi- 
"  bility  of  dissent.  Meantime  the  full  execution  oC 
"  a  wise  measure  is  indefinitely  postponed,  the  iii- 
"  tereet  of  many  hundred  Iwys  is  seriously  affected  ; 
"  and  whatever  be  the  motives  of  the  assistants  it 
"  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pupils'  loss  is  the  tutors' 
"  gain.  My  opinion  of  the  individuals  is  suck  that 
"  I  think  if  this  consideration  had  been  prcsent'to 
"  their  minds,  they  would  have  felt,  even  if  not  wholly 
"  convinced,  that  where  self  intorest  is  concerned 
"  the  more  delicate  decision  is  also  the  wiser."  I 
suppose  you  would  not  disagree  with  the  opiniou  of 
Sir  J.  Coleridge,  "That  the  interest  of  many  hundreds 
"  of  boys  is  seriously  affected  by  this  not  having  been 
"  extended  to  those  who  have  upwards  of  4(^  and 
"  that  whatever  be  the  motives  for  obtaining  the 
"  assistHncc,  it  is  clear  that  the  parent's  loss  is  tho 
"  tutors'  gain."  Do  you  agree  in  that  ? — I  agree  that 
it  would  bo  better  if  no  master  had  ever  had  more' 
than  40  pupils,  or  I  should  not  have  expressed  that 
opinion. 

1771.  And  yet  you  think  it  was  not  right  for  you 
to  have  exercised  your  authority  to  put  a  stop  to 
masters  taking  an  increased  number  of  boya,  out  of 
respect  to  vested  interests  ? — The  alteraiiona  were 
attended  with  such  dilficultios  that  I  was  prevented 
from  carrying  them  out  further  than  I  did,  I  wish 
most  distinctly  to  stato  that  I  did  not  propose  it  to  them. 

1772.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  I  understand  that  your 
original  intention  was  to  have  applied  the  inhibition 
gradually  to  tlioso  who  had  more  pupils  than  40,  as 
well  as  to  those  wlio  had  less,  and  to  whom  it  applied 
at  once  ? — I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  gradual 
reduction. 

1773.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Is  the  proportion  of  40  boys 
to  one  master,  which  you  have  stated  here  to  be  the 
proportion,  that  the  number  of  masters  lipars  to  the 
whole  numlier  of  scholars  taken  on  the  average  of  the 
whole  school,  both  the  upper  and  thd  lower  ? — The 
proportion  is  smaller  in  the  lower  school,  I  think, 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

1774.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  the  proportion 
of  40  boys,  as  sUted  here,  was  taken  on  the  average 
of  the  whole  school  and  idl  the  masters  of  the  whole 
school,  or  whether  it  was  taken  only  in  reference  to 
the  masters  and  boys  of  the  upper  school  ? — I  think 
it  is  smaller  in  the  lower  school. 

1775.  And  is  it  higher  in  the  upper  school  .'—I 
should  think  it  is  a  little  more  than  40. 

1776.  Is  not  the  proportion,  in  fact,  more  than  40 
in  the  upper  school,  and  less  than  40  in  the  lower 
school  to  one  master  ? — In  their  divisiona  iu  the  school 
do  you  mean  7 
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1777.  I  nm  speaking  of  the  two  dirisions  in  the 
Fchool  ? — Yes, 

I77S.  (Lord  Devon.)  This  limiljilion  applies  only 
to  jJiiFiiie  piipilj?,  as  I  understiinil  ? — We  liavQ  been 
talking  of  privale  pupila. 

1779.  (Mr,  Vaugbaii.)  BiU  iu  relefi'iioo  to  the  last 
qm'stion.  I  am  goiug  buck  to  lliis  ftriswor  which  you 
gavL'  in  writing  some  liriie  iigo.  iinil  on  wliich  the  (ii?i- 
cusslou  arose.  "  TAr  present  rule  ts  tliiit  '/ic  propor- 
"  dim  shall  be  one  claxnicnl  master  to  40  hni/s." 
You  lire  ulluiling  in  thai  answer  to  the  pi-oporliou  of 
lioyi!  in  form  to  niit-ters  in  the  scliool  ?  —  In  that 
answer  I  wits  alluding  to  llie  number  of  pupils, 

1780.  Do  you  happen  to  knowwhiit  ilie  proportiou 
of  boTB  in  furni  (o  mooters  in  form  is  ;  what  is  tlie 
avisnigc  proportion  ibroiigbout  the  school  ?^I  think 
it  is  nlwiit  40  Ikivs  to  one  miiBler. 

17S1.  It  is  aliont  the  same,  llien.  as  it  is  with  re- 
Bpecl  to  privnie  ptipila  and  Itieir  (atora  ? — I  believe 
80  ;  it  may  be  44. 

I"ft2.  Hiive  yod  any  rule  upon  that  subjeel  ? — No, 
except  that  we  iiideavnur  to  divide  iheiu  ofi'iu-  nearly 

poflfiible  in  equal  divisions. 

1783.  Wliat  is  the  reason  for  tiaving  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  masters  to  ihe  boy.t  in  tlie  lower  school 
thiiii  there  is  in  the  upper  school  'i — Because  ihcy 
rfjuire  mueh  more  individual  attention,  and  they  are 
more  cut  up  in  small  bodies, 

■  1784.  Does  the  saint  objection,  according  to  your 
pinion,  prevail  against  a  large  number  of  boys  in 
lorni  under  one  master  and  against  n  large  number 
of  Uoys  under  one   tutor  ? — An  excessive  number  ? 

1785,  Does  the  same  objection  exial  in  the  enme 
degrea  to  having  a  large  numlwr  of  boys  lo  one 
niaHtoT'  in  form  that  exists  lo  a  groat  nnmber  of 
pupils  under  one  tutor'' — I  do  not  think  the  ob- 
jection is  so  great  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
boys  in  form  under  one  tutor ;  I  do  not  thiak  ihrec 
or  four  addilionnl  makes  much  difference, 

17B6.  la  it  the  case  (hat  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  a  man  a-s  a  tutor  properly  to  instruct  and  super- 
intend  a  givat  number  of  lioys  than  it  is  for  (he  fiamo 
man  as  master  to  superintend  an  equiil  number  of 
boys  in  class  ? — I  sboutd  ihink  it  was,  because  the 
individual  labour  is  greater. 

1787-  Does  it  not  follow  from  liial,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  in  any  school  the  system  of  private  tuition 
prevails  in  the  same  proportion  doe.^'  the  objection 
prevail  against  a  great  nunilier  of  boys  in  proportion 
to  the  nuniljer  of  masters  ? — I  do  not  underatand 
your  question. 

I78S.  Ib  it  not  the  consequence  of  what  you  have 
been  slating,  that  in  any  school  in  whieli  the  sy.'Jteni 
of  private  tuition  prevails  over  the  ayatem  of  instruc- 
tion in  class,  in  the  same  degree  the  objection  against 
a  great  number  of  boys  in  proijortion  to  the  numlier 
of  masters  becomes  stronger  and  stronger.  Do  you 
apprehend  me  now  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1789.  Does  it  not  follow,  from  the  distinction  which 
you  have  admitted  between  leaching  in  class  and 
teaching  pupils,  that  in  proportion  as  in  any  school 
the  system  of  private  tnilion  as  distinct  from  teaching 
in  class  prevails,  in  the  same  proportion  does  the 
objection  against  a  great  number  of  boya  in  proportion 
to  the  maslera  idso  liecome  stronger  ? — I  really  do  not 
underntand  the  qiiealiOD. 

■  ( Lord  Dvron.)  Does  not  your  question  go  to  this 
point,  whether  tlie  existence  of  the  system  of  private 
tuition  increases  or  diminishes  the  objection  lo  having 
a  large  numtierof  boys  in  proportion  lo  the  musters  ? — 

1790.  (Mr.  Yaughan.)  I  will  adopt  thai,  form  of 
the  question.  After  tlie  di.'ttinction  which  you  have 
admitted  on  thia  point,  does  the  existence  of  a  system 
of  private  tuition  in  a  school  increaae  or  diminish  the 
objection  lo  a  larger  nnmber  of  boya  in  proportion 
to  the  numltei'  of  masters? — I  do  not  see  how  il  affects 
tlie  question  at  all. 

1791-  I  understood  you  to  allow  that  it  was  more 
diflicult  for  one  tuior  to  teach  a  greai  number  of 
pupils  than  it  was  for  one  master  to  leach  a  gi'eat 
nutaber  of  boys  in  one  cIom  ?— Yes. 


1792.  I  nnderstood  you  distinctly  to  admit  that  ? — 
Yes,  beeauee  it  occupies  more  lime. 

1793.  I  now  ask  you,  is  it  not  a  consequence  of 
that,  that  if  ihc  system  of  leaching  pupils  prevailed 
very  much  in  a  school,  the  objection  would  be  also 
increased  in  that  school  lo  having  a  great  immber 
of  boys  in  projiortion  to  the  number  of  masters? — I 
really  am  not,  able  iu  answer  that  question. 

1974.  Supposing  all  the  leatliing  of  the  school  to 
consist  of  cbtos  teaching,  would  not  in  tliat  school  a 
great  number  of  boys,  in  proportion  to  themasiers,  be 
luaa  important  than  where  there  waa  also  a  system  of 
private  tuition  ? — I  do  net  see  why  il  should  be  so, 

1795.  If  in  the  system  of  private  tuition  i',  is  moid 
difficult  for  one  master  lo  teach  many  pupils  than  it 
is  for  one  mni-ter  lo  hear  many  boya  in  cl»s,  does  it 
not  follow  that  in  a  school  wliere  the  system  of  teach- 
ing is  mainly  liy  private  tuition  the  same  objection 
must  become  stronger  and  stronger  ?— I  cannot  aee  it, 

1796.  It  seems  to  follow  necesaarily  that  if  it  is 
admitted  that  ir  is  more  detrimental  to  tlie  iuterostB 
of  many  boys  to  be  taught  as  private  pupils  by  one 
tutor  than  it  is  to  be  heard  by  one  masler  in  class, 
thai  in  any  school  where  the  former  sy.-item  jirevails, 
the  having  many  boys  in  proportion  lo  the  number 
of  masters,  muet  bo  moat  objeclionable? — I  do  not  aee 
how  it  would. 

179T.  Perhaps,  if  I  write  the  questi«B,  and  hand  it 
to  you,  you  will  lake  it  home  with  yflU,  and  give  me 
an  answer  in  the  morning  ?— Yea. 

179S.  (Lor//  Lt/lteUon.)  If  wc  are  to  understand 
that  all  the  boys  mu-t  have  private  liilors,  and  that 
the  number  of  boys  lo  eacli  private  tutor  is  limited  lo 
40,  and  that  the  average  proiKirlion  of  the  boya  in  the 
school,  as  compared  wiih  the  number  of  masters,  ia 
40  also,  it  follows  that  each  tutor  has  the  same  num- 
ber to  teach  in  school  us  he  has  private  pupils  ? — 
Yea,  or  nearly  so. 

1799.  The  Head  Masfer  ha.s  no  pupila? — No. 

1800.  According  to  that  there  would  be  rather 
more  than  40  boya  iu  each  class,  supposing  that  each 
tutor  has  more  ihau  40  private  pupila  ? — Yes. 

1801.  Every  boy  must  have  a  private  tulor  ? — Yes, 
but  nil  the  masters  have  not  40  juipils. 

1802.  It  would  be  so,  auppi-sing  the  school  waa 
full  ? — If  every  master  bud  40  pupila,  that  would  be 
the  case,  but  evprv  master  has  not. 
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Letters  suk^equently  addressed  by  Mr.  Batcheldok 
111  the  Sbcketarit, 

I. 

5,  Upper  Cloisters,  Windsor  C&atle, 
Dear  sir,  28th  Januaiy,  IHIj;t. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  made  to  me  by  the 
Public  Schools  Commi'^si oners  that  I  would  inform  them  at 
what  period  ttie  sulary  of  the  I'rovost  iif  Kton  h-iis  illcreaacd 
from  So;,  to  21'M.,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Fellows  from  lUi. 
to  h2l.,  1  be)(  to  say  that  it  appears  from  the  earliest  jicriod 
of  the  ttceimnts  of  Ibo  College  down  to  the  year  16]1,  the 
Dicta  and  proi'isions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pruvost 
and  College  according  to  the  Foundatiun  Charters  were  de- 
hvered  to  them  in  kind.  From  the  year  IWI  to  the  year 
Ifi47  there  were  not  any  accounts  kept  at  Eton,  owing,  1 
presume,  to  the  brcnkinir  up  of  the  Ciiliegc  during  tliiiae 
years  ;  but  in  the  year  1(147  the  accounts  commence  again, 
and  the  papneata  to  the  Provoat  and  t-utlcgp  under  the 
title  of  ■' IfielB  in  Pueuniia  Mri.  Propositi  et  Sooiorum," 
are  as  follows : 


£ 

(. 

i. 

Mr.  Provoat  .         -         .         - 

3!(fi 

7 

0 

Viee-I'rovo»t  and  sii  Fellows, 

each            _         -         ,         . 

37 

18 

4 

Stipbmha  1 

Mr.  JVivust  -         -         -         - 

JO 

0 

0 

\'icc-Provost  and  iix  Fellows, 

each  -         -         -         -         - 

10 

0 

0 

ItEHI.'N-EaATlO.VBS  OFFICIAniOltCH  ; 

Mr.  Provost  -         .         -         - 

25 

0 

u 

Vice- Provost          .         -        - 

10 

0 

u 

Pr*eentor               _         -         . 

;t 

G 

8 

SacrUt  -         -                  -         - 

1 

r 

8 

TVo  Bursars  each  -         -         - 

3 

fi 

a 

Catcchist       -         -         -         . 

G 

0 

0 

H  4 

M 
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In  the  following  table  I  give  an  account  of  the  payments  under  these  heads  down  to  the  year  \662,  for  the  purpose 

ot  snewing  the  yariatioiis : 


aO.  OAd/ord. 

JM.' 

Q.  J.  i>4ft>i- 

Dicta 

ia  Pccuniis. 

Scipeadia. 

RemuncratioDea  Officiariornm. 

Jtm.J.  wmer. 

r.jjiiUjfifci, 

t 

7J»lyl86«..\ 

YtOM. 

Provoal. 

V  ice-Pro - 

vo>t  and 

SixFeHowR, 

each. 

I'roTosI. 

Vice-1-ro-^ 
lowi,  each.' 

Vice 

ProTott 

Catcchiat. 

PriEcenior. 

Sacri 

t. 

!    Do.  by 

Tlursar.       Vote  of 

1  College. 

£      ». 

1                       1 

>.  d. 

£     ,.  d. 

£ 

*.  d. 

£    1.  d. 

£    1.  il. 

£    0.  d. 

£    ». 

rf. 

£    .. 

d. 

£    I.  d. 

1647 

.136     7 

0      37   IB     4      50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

35 

0    0 

10    0    0 

GOO 

3  G  e 

1    6 

8 

3    6 

8 

jnis 

418  IS 

3      37   IS     4 

50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

35 

0    0 

10    0    0 

COO 

3    G    S 

1    6 

8 

9    6 

8 

IC+9 

4.11      1 

11     *6I    16     0 

50 

0    0 

10    0    O;  35 

0    0 

10    0    0 

GOO 

3    6    8 

1    6 

8 

S    6 

8 

1630 

434     9 

3" 

57      B     4 

50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

!5 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    G    8 

1    6 

8 

S    G 

8 

30    0    0 

lOol 

3T3-12 

5 

59  IS     4 

50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

as 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    G    8 

1    6 

8 

3    6 

8 

30    0    O 

1652 

341    11 

S 

GO     0     0 

50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

33 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    G    )) 

1    6 

8 

3    6 

8 

30    0    0 

IRSJ 

336   IS 

() 

GO     0     0 

50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

35 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    G    8 

1    6 

8 

3    G 

8 

30    0    O 

1G54 

aOG     G 

*' 

GO     0     0 

50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

25 

0    0 

to  0  0 

6    0    0 

3    G    8 

1    6 

8 

3    6 

8 

30    0    0 

1655 

235     fi 

8 

60     0     0 

50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

as 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    G    8 

1    6 

8 

3    G 

fl 

30    0    0 

1M6 

mr  10 

0 

60     0     0      SO 

0    0 

10    0    0 

as 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    6    8 

1    6 

8 

3    6 

8 

30    0    0 

18ST 

337  ir. 

4 

60     0     0      50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

as 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    C    8 

1    6 

8 

3    6 

fl 

30    0    0 

1BS8 

377      1 

a 

7a    0    u  1  SO 

0    0 

10    0    0 

as 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    6    8 

1    6 

8 

3    G 

8 

30    0    0 

1650 

■04     1) 

n 

33     0     0  i  50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

as 

0    0 

10    0    0 

GOO 

3    6    8 

1    6 

8 

3    6 

8 

30    0    0 

1660 

304     11 

0, 

93     0     0  [  50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

35 

0    0 

10    0    0 

6    0    0 

3    6    8 

1    6 

8 

3    G 

ft 

30  0  qf' 

30    0    0 

leei 

ao4    0 

0 

93     0     0  1  50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

as 

0    0 

10    0    0 

GOO 

3    6    8 

1    G 

8 

3    6 

H 

1SG3 

sm  0 

G 

9-i     0     0      50 

0    0 

10    0    0 

35 

0    0 

to  0  0 

6    0    0 

3    6    8 

1    6 

8 

3    6 

8 

30    0    0 

'  This  year  three  of  the  Fellova  received  SO/.  17«.  id. 


From  the  year  1 662  down  to  the  year  167-1  inclusive  the 
payments  do  not  vai^-  in  amount. 

In  the  year  167o  the  title  of  the  account  of  paymente 
to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  is : 

"Stipendia  cum  allocat.  proDieta  et  Liberatura,"  and 
the  payroenta  are : 


£     .. 

d. 

To  the  Provost      - 

-    279    0 

0 

„   Vice-Provost    - 

-      5-2    0 

n 

„  Six  Fellows,  eadh 

-      52    0 

0 

These  payments  to  the  Provost,  Vice-Provost,  and  Fel- 
lows have  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Remunerationes  OfEdariorum  continued  the  same 
from  the  year  1662  down  to  the  year  1/98.  when  the  Vice- 
Prm-ost's  stipend  of  \0l.  was  increased  to  30/.,  and  Uie 
allowance  to  the  Bursars  from  331,  6s.  Sd.  to  46/.  6s.  8d., 
the  small  payments  in  the  "  Distributiones  "  and  for  Azure 
are  added  to  this,  making  their  payment  4S/.  lli,  ]d. 

With  regard  to  the  leases  before  the  Statute  ofEliEabeth, 
they  appeal  to  have  been  granted  under  the  power  contained 
ia  the  34th  Statute  of  the  College,  which,  in  certain  cases, 
enabled  the  College  to  grant  leases  for  50  or  GO  years. 

The  sums  subscribed  towards  "  The  Eton  Collate  Im- 
provement Fund  in  1844,''  by  old  Etonians,  amounted  to 
9,814/.  3s.  Orf.  The  College,  as  a  body,  gave  2,000/.,  and 
individually  as  members,  including  Dr.  Hawtrey,  subsciibed 
2,100/. 

The  sums  paid  to  the  contractors  foithe  new  wing,  which 
was  begun  in  1S44,  including  alterations  in  the  long  cham- 

CosT  of  CoALB  for  16  Tlabs  to  1844. 


Yean. 

HalL 

Long 
Chamber. 

TotaL 

£     I. 

d. 

£    ».     d. 

£    a.    d. 

1829 

8     0 

0 

34     0     3 

33    0    3 

1830 

8     0 

0 

34     0     3 

33     0     3 

1831 

3  13 

3 

19   13     9 

33     7     0 

I8sa 

8     7 

8' 

19   13     9 

as     1     5" 

1833 

e   0 

0 

19   13     9 

37   13     9 

1834 

7     3 

3 

17   10     a 

34  19     5 

1S3S 

7     4 

S 

34     6     3 

31   10  11 

1836 

7  13 

4 

35     3     0 

42  15     4 

1837 

9     0 

0 

SB  19     0 

47   19     0 

1838 

6     0 

10 

38  19    0 

44  19   10 

1839 

B     3 

0 

37  18     G 

46      1      6 

1840 

14     7 

0 

50   15     6 

65    a     6 

1841 

G  13 

0 

34     a     6 

40  15     6 

1843 

11      4 

0 

34     S     6 

45     6     6 

1843 

10  17 

0 

31      4     0 

43     1      0 

1844 

10  16 

10 

31      4     0 

43     0  10 

£616  14    a 

ber  and  wanning,  amounted  to  14,600/.  7*-  3</.,  but  then 
were  payments  for  extra  work. 

S^ubsequently  a  sum  of  1,55?/.  was  subscribed  by  old 
Etonians  for  apartments  for  a  matron,  atudiea  for  Junior 
scholaia,  lavatories,  and  alterationa  in  a  portion  of  the  long 
chamber  and  sturcase  tower.  This  sum  of  1,357/.  includea 
310/.  subacribed  by  the  then  Provost,  the  Rev.  J.  Wildw,  and 
the  Head  Master. 

The  improvements  were  carried  out  by  a  committee,  who 
expended  not  only  the  money  received  from  old  Etoniaua 
but  also  that  subscribed  by  the  College. 

The  College  accounts  do  not  contain  a  Dr.  and  Cr. 
aceonnt  of  the  whole  eipendituie,  but  only  ebow  what  was 
rused  for  and  applied  to  the  improvements  by  the  College 
as  a  body. 

Tie  date  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder's  first  Post  Obit  Gift 
of  3,000/.,  towards  the  repwrs  and  alterations  in  the  chapel, 
was  26th  July  1847 ;  a  second  sum  of  1,000/.  was  given  by 
him  in  the  year  1851,  making  4,000/.  bearing  interest,  and 
in  the  same  year  be  gars  the  sum  of  1,000/.  aa  a  free  sift, 
the  whole  being  5,000/. 

The  28,000/.  mentioned  in  the  answers  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  ordinary  repairs  which,  from  year  to  year, 
became  necessary  and  were  executed,  nor  was  any  part  of 
that  sum  paid  out  of  the  very  liberal  Post  Obit  and  other 
gifts  of  Air.  Wilder,  or  the  subscriptions  of  old  Etonians. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  coal  and  other  Aiel, 
consequent  upon  the  erection  of  the  new  wing  and  atterations, 
is  shown  in  tne  following  table* : 


Cost  of  Coals  for  16  Yea&s  to 

1860. 

Small 

Chamber, 

Heating 

Years. 

Hall 

Break&8t, 

New 

Total. 

and  Sapper 

Buildings. 

Boom*. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£    :   ± 

£    <.  d. 

£     s.   rf. 

184S 

10 

IS 

4 

ao  16     0 

S3  18     4 

65     6     8 

1846 

10 

3 

3 

16  IS     9 

58   14     8 

85   10     8 

1847 

10 

a 

3 

84    8    0 

60  11      7 

lOS     3  10 

184B 

10 

3 

a 

36     0     0 

71  IS    a 

117   18     5 

1849 

9 

s 

s 

31   10     0 

53  15     7 

94  10     9 

1850 

9 

13 

8 

SG  IS     0 

SO   18     0 

87     9     8 

1851 

9 

2 

0 

34     6     0 

53     4     0 

85  12     0 

1853 

B 

13 

8 

36  15    a 

40     4     0 

75   13     4 

1BS3 

8 

7 

4 

as    1    0 

42     1      6 

75     9   10 

I8S4 

10 

15 

4 

33  16     6 

G4     0     0 

9S  11   10 

ISSS 

10 

1 

8 

14     5     6 

B8  15     0 

93     3     3 

1856 

10 

1 

4 

32     4     0 

55     1     0 

87     6     4 

18S7 

7 

7 

7 

19     5     0 

49     3     0 

75  15    7 

1858 

S 

5 

0 

Bl    IB     0 

35  13     0 

113   16     0 

1859 

5 

5 

0 

75  la    0 

36  13     0 

107  10     0 

1860 

S 

S 

0 

91      7     0 

38  14     0 

135     6     0 

£1,492  19  1 

PDBUC  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION: — MINUTES  OP   EVIDENCE. 


The  Colh^  g&ve  their  reversionary  interest  in  luid 
vhieh  WAS  siven  in  exchange  for  the  site  of  St,  John's 
Church,  and  aubscribed  500'.  towards  its  erection.  Betides 
defraying  the  annual  expenses  they  have,  since  its  comple- 
tion, expended  nearly  'iOOI.  in  interior  fittings,  hounibry 
fences,  &c. 

For  the  new  schools  in  course  of  erection  the  contractors 
are  to  receive  9,577l-j  and  for  the  new  house  5,8001, 
Towards  the  coat  of  the  new  schools,  in  addition  to  lOOj. 

E'ven  hy  Her  Majesty  and  50/.  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
te  Prince  Consort,  l,000f.  has  be«n  given  by  tne  College 
as  a  body,  and  upwards  of  4,000/.  by  the  Head  and  Lower 
and  Assistant  Masters,  besides  contributions  from  the 
members  of  the  ColleaeindividuaUy,BndotheroId  Etonians, 
Amounting  to  about  2,000/. 

The  Coll^^e,  meanwhile,  are  responsible  for  the  difference 
between  the  total  cost  and  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
both  for  the  schools  and  the  house. 

According   to   a  rough   estimate,   pearly   5001.   will   be 
reijuired  for  warming,  and  various  other  matters  not  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
when   the   contractors   have  finished,  a  considerable   sum 
will  have  to  be  expended  before  the   buildings   are   con- 
sidered complete  and  fit  for  the  use  of  the  masters  and 
scholars. 
«                                      I  am,  &e., 
'                                           Thomas  Batcheldob, 
M.  Bernard,  Esq.  Be^atrar. 


Dear  Sir, 


11. 

(Extract.) 


11  February  1863. 


Weston's  Yard,  new  Lodge  and  Fence 

Long  Chambers,  School  flooma,  &c. 

Enlargement  of  Battery,  &c. 

New  Buildings  and  Improvements  on 
Property  in  Eton  College,  actjuired  by 
Exchange  with  the  Crown 

Formation  of  new  Sewers      -         .         . 

Cemetery,  Chapel  and  Conduct's  House 

New  Church  Site,  &c.  ■         .         .         . 

Improvements  in  Churchyard  and  at  St. 
John's  Church,  also  in  Hall,  and  erect- 
ing new  rooms  for  attendants  a^oining 
new  buildings  -        -     .  - 


114)79 
3,893 
2,085  \'J 
6-25  1] 


J.Dupint. 

I.  J.  WOJti 
BatAMar 

fl 

Jaly  ISBS. 


Tlie  2,000/.  subscribed  bv  the  college  as  a  body  forms 
part  of  the  38,000/.,  but  the  amounts  subscribed  by  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  and  Head  Master  are  not  a  part. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditure  on  im- 
proVSments  ; — 

£      ..   d. 

Snbscription  to  the  Improvement  Fund     2,000    0    0 

Restoration  of  College  Chapel       .        -    3,599  IS  11 

Adjourned  till 


1,639  10    5   [ 

^■28,152    0    1 

To  meet  this  outlay  the  College  borrowed  19,-100/.  stock 
which  produced  the  sum  of  19,(W0/.  /s.  <!rf.,  as  appears  by 
the  table  at  the  top  of  page  13  of  the  answers,  and  tba 
Provost  and  Fdlowa  paid,  during  the  several  years  shewn 
in  the  same  table,  the  several  yearly  sums  amounting  in  Uie 
whole  to  the  sum  of  8,-122/.  lbs.  6d.  which  enabled  the 
College  to  purchase,  at  various  times,  stock  amounting  in 
the  wbolc  to  11,351/.  7«.  9i/.  About  8,000/.  stock  has  yet  to 
be  purchased,  and  is  the  only  debt  incurred  on  account  of 
the  alterations  and  improvements  for  the  20  yean  mentioned 
in  the  tables,  which  had  not  been  liquidated  at  Christnuu) 
IBfil.  ITie  difference  between  the  19.090/.  7*.  9d.  Hid  the 
28,0001.  expended,  with  the  interest  of  the  loans,  was  also 
paid  by  the  College. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the- money  raised  and 
that  contributed  by  the  College  were  ctnried  to  the  i^ncnd 
account. 

By  the  erection  of  tlie  new  buildings  in  1844-5,  50 
boys  had  separate  rooms,  and  at  the  same  time  breakAirt 
rooms  were  provided.  About  two  yeaia  ago  further  a]ter&> 
tions  were  made  which  gave  the  remainder  of  boys  in  college 
separate  rooms. 

I  am,  &c. 

Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  Thomas  Batcheldor. 

to-morrow. 


Victoria  Street,  8tli  Jnly  1862. 


PRESENT  : 


Eabl  of  Clahendon. 
E&RL  Devon. 
LoBD  Ltttelton. 


Snt  S.  NORTIICOTE. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.A. 
H.  IIalforu  Vacohan,  Esq. 


Toe  earl  OF  CLARENDON  in  the  Cuair. 
The  Rev,  C.  0.  Goodford,  D.D.,  Provoat  of  Eton  College,  further  examined. 


1803.  {Mr.Vaugkan.)  I  Lauded  you  last  night.  Dr. 
Ooodford,  a  wt'itten  question,  in  order  that  you  might 
consider  what  answer  you  would  give  to  it.  Have  you 
got  it  with  you? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  quite  clear 
«s  to  the  drift  of  it.  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  when  you  ask  mo  whether  there  is  a  stronger 
objection  to  loachlng  "  many  boys  by  many  teachers." 

1804.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  a  mistake  in  writing 
out ;  it  ehould  be  "many  boys  by  tav  teachers."  It 
should  be  bz  follows  : — ■"  If  there  is  a  stronger  objec- 
"  tion  to  the  teaching  of  many  pupila  by  one  tutor 
"  than  there  is  to  the  teaching  of  many  boys  in  class 
"  by  one  master,  does  it  not  follow  that  in  those 
"  schools  in  which  teaching  is  greatly  or  mainly  tn- 
"  torial,  there  is  a  stronger  objection  to  the  teaching 
"  of  many  boys  by  few  teachers  than  in  those  schools 
"  in  which  the  teaching  is  mainly  by  instruction  in 
"  class."  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  that  question? 
— You  mean  where  the  teaching  is  mainly  tutorial  ? 

1605.  Yea  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand  the  question  now. 

1806.  Having  a  few  masters  to  the  boys  in  a  school 
where  the  teaching  is  chiefly  tutorial,  or  whore  it  is 
entirely  so,  is  not  more  objectionable  than  where  the 
teaching  is  chiefly  in  class,  la  that  what  you  mean  ? 
—I  cannot  understand  it  in  the  way  you  put  it. 

1807.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  teach- 
ing of  many  boys  by  few  mastors  is  not  more  objec- 

1. 


tionable  in  this  school  where  the  teaching  is  mainly 
tutorial  than  in  a  school  in  which  it  is  chiefly  or 
solely  teaching  in  class  ? — 1  do  not  see  why  it  should 
be. 

1808.  If  it  requires  more  masters  to  tench  the  same 
number  of  boys  as  private  pupils  than  it  does  to 
teach  them  in  class,  docs  it  not  follow  from  that,  that 
there  is  a  stronger  objection  to  the  teaching  of  many 
boys  by  few  teucliors  than  in  those  schools  in  which 
the  teaching  is  mainly  in  class  ? — Yes ;  assuming  that 
it  does. 

1609.  I  will  put  it  in  that  way,  "  assuming  that  it 
"  requires  more  teachers  to  teach  a  given  number  of 
"  boys  by  private  tuition  than  it  does  to  teach  them 
"  in  class,  does  it  not  follow  that  in  those  schools  in 
"  which  teaching  is  greatly  or  mainly  tutorial,  there 
"  is  a  stronger  objection  to  the  teaching  of  many 
"  boys  by  few  teachers  than  in  those  schools  in 
"  which  Uie  teaching  is  mainly  instruction  in  class"? 
— Yes  1  but  whether  that  assumption  is  corivct  or 
not  is  another  question  altogether. 

1810.  Comparing  the  teaching  at  Eton  with  the 
teaching  which  exists  in  many  other  public  schools, 
indeed  most  of  them,  do  you  consider  that  there  is 
more  (comparatively  speaking)  tutorial  teaching  at 
Eton  than  there  is  at  other  public  schools  ? — I  really 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  system  of  private 
tuition  is  carried  on  at  other  public  schools,  with  the 

I 


Ree. 
C.O.G«o4fi>n 

8  Joly  1863. 
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exception  of  Wiuchester.     I  had  a  conversfttion  iiiwn 
the  matter  with  Dr.  Moberly,  be  tbouglit  it  was  less 
*"*  tutorial  dt  Winchester  than  at  Eton,  and  he  Keoined 

CO.Ot^ord.   ^^  j]jjjjjj  ij  „aB  g^  dei^irnble  thing  10  introduce. 

ISll.  With  rcHiwct  to  the  Byatem  ol'  teaching  in 


aJoir 


-1 


other  schools,  you  »rc  unaquniuted  with  the  degrees 
in  which  class  teaching  and  tutorial  teaching  by 
means  of  private  tutors  prevail? — I  am  not  ae- 
fluainted  with  the  I'yslem  pursued  generally  in  other 
pchonis,  liul  I  believe  in  Harrow  it  is  much  the  same 
as  at  Eton,  In  a  conversation  which  I  uIeo  had  with 
Dr.  Kennedy,  I  gathered  from  him  that  it  was  much 

tbe  same. 

]811i.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  To  question  12  you  reply 
tlun  the  Head  Muster  is  present  in  clnipet  when  the 
boys  are  there,  and  bo  on,  I  would  aak  you,  Dr. 
Goodford,  wliether  it  is  his  daily  work  thai  is  men- 
tioned here  ? — Tiiere  is  not  chain;!  service  every  day 
attended  by  the  scliooi. 

1813.  Does  the  Mead  Master  read  prayers  every 
night  and  on  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes. 

1811.  Wliat  is  the  Head  Master's  division  ? — It 
ranges  from  ^0  to  34. 

1815,  What  is  the  division  called  ? — It  is  the  first; 
from  30  to  34  Iwys. 

IBlti.  The  ^ixth  form  ? — It  includes  the  sixth 
orm  ;  there  art'  :iO  In  that. 

1817.  Is  it  only  scholars,  or  scholars  and  oppidans? 
— Oppidans  as  well  as  scholars.  We  have  an  equal 
number  of  both. 

1818.  There  ia  a  pasi^age  hert;  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand. You  say  lliai  the  master  has  to  looit  over 
their  compoHitions,  at  the  same  hours  with  the  other 
masters,  and  at  three  additional  limes  above  all  divi- 
uious  except  the  second,  ;iiid  at  one  lesson  more  than 
the  second.  Will  you  exjihiiu  ihat  ? — The  tirst  divi- 
sion in  tlie  school  has  three  more  tes.'-ous  ihnn  any 
other;  the  second  division  b:is  two  moix". 

1819.  And  the  Head  Master  has  three  more  to  look 
over  ? — The  Head  Master  has  three  more  lessons  and 
the  second  master  two  beyond  the  rest  of  the  school, 

1820.  Does  il  rest  with  him  to  admit  or  dismiss  any 
boy,  not  only  with  inspect  to  King's  scholars,  but  to 
the  scholars  genei'ally.  I  presume  lhat  the  Head 
Master  must  fcanelion  tlie  admission  oi'  any  boy, 
whether  uu  oppidan  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1821.  In  there  a  certain  amount  of  exuiui  nation  ? — 
Yes  ;  for  the  lower  school,  the  lower  master  examines 
tlie  boys. 

1822.  What  amount  of  examination  do  you  require 
for  a  boy  coming  to  the  school  ? — We  set  a  paper 
of  translations  of  Latin  and  Greek,  n  paper  of 
composition,  verse  and  prose,  and  a  paper  of  arith- 
metic. 

1823.  That  is  a  matriculation  ex  am  in  at  ton  ?  — 
Exactly  the  same.  It  used  to  be  done  by  the  tutor, 
but  when  I  became  Head  Master  I  took  it  on  myself. 

1824.  Where  are  the  prayers  said  ? — In  the  I^wer 
school. 

182o.  At  what  time  ? — At  about  9  o'clock.  There 
are  prayers  for  the  King's  scholars  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Tliey  sing  a  hymn  bei'ure  prayers,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  a  psalm. 

1826.  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  You  say  the  master  is 
present  with  his  division  in  the  school  for  their 
lessons,  and  to  look  over  their  compositions,  at  the 
same  hours  with  ihe  other  masters,  and  at  three 
additional  times  above  all  tlie  divisions  except  the 
second,  and  at  one  lesson  nmre  than  the  second.  Is 
the  meaning  of  that,  that  they  do  three  more  exei'- 
cIscB  ? —  No ;  you  recollect  what  we  used  (o  call  play. 
That  is  what  I  mean,  and  the  first  division  in  addition 
repeat  their  play, 

1827.  What  you  mean  is,  ihut  the  master's  division 
is  in  the  school  three  times  a  week  more  than  other 
divisions  f — Yes. 

1828.  {Sir  S.  Northcoie.)  With  regard  to  visiting 
the  collcgei's  after  the  lock-up,  docs  the  Head  Master 
visit  them  frequently  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  necessarily 
every  night,  because  the  under  master  docs  that. 

1829.  But  usually  one  or  twite  a  week  ? — Yes. 


1830.  Without  notice,  of  course  ;  in  fact  he  visits 
much  as  a  tutor  would  visit  the  boys  in  his  own 
Iiouse  ? — Perhaps  not  quil«  so  much,  because  there 
the  master  keeps  the  house.     It  is  without  notice. 

1831.  Does  the  Head  Master  endeavour  at  all  to 
make  friends  with  the  collegers,  and  get  to  know 
them  personally,  as  the  lutor  does  with  resi«ict  to  his 
boys  ? — Yes,  but  not  quite  so  intimately,  perhaps. 

1832.  But  he  considers  himself  to  some  ext«nt 
bound  to  do  so  '< — Yes. 

1833.  (J/r.  Thompson.)  Are  the  prayers  in  Latin? 
— No. 

1834.  Is  there  any  Latin  jirayer  In  form  ? There 

used  to  be  a  Latin  prayer  formerly,  but  then  is  not 
now. 

1835.  English  prayers  have  been  introduced  ?— 
Yes. 

183().  {Mr.  Vaugliaii.)  How  does  it  happen  that 
the  division  which  the  Head  Master  teaches  has 
three  more  letsons  than  the  majority  of  the  other 
divisions  i — They  do  not  go  so  nmch  to  their  tutors 
to  go  over  their  lessons.  That  is  supplied  when  they 
come  into  school.  ,. 

1837.  Has  not  some  cliunge  been  recently  made  f 
with  regard  to  the  upper  division  of  the  school  as  to  ' 
the  amount  of  work  the  tutor  should  do,  and  has  the 
ai-rangement  for  the  additional  lessons  only  existed 
since  that  change  was  made  ? — That  has  been  made 
since.  They  get  entirely  different  lessons  from  the 
rest.  When  I  became  Head  Muster  I  altered  the  whole' 
of  the  lessons.  They  used  to  do  nearly  iLe  same  aa 
the  fifth  form. 

1838.  And  ibeii-  ceasing  to  do  the  same  work  as  the 
fifth  ibrm  mude  it  impossible  for  their  tutors  to  attend 
to  them  as  they  did  before  ? — I  think  lliey  did  not 
require  it.     Wliat  their  lessons  were  I  do  not  know. 

1839.  Is  it  with  regard  to  these  lessons  only,  or 
with  regard  to  all   Ihe  lessons,  that  they  receive  less 

tutorial  instruction  than  the  other  boys  ? ^I  believe 

the  practice  varies  witli  ditiereiit  tutors. 

1840.  Uoea  it  rest  with  the  tutors  and  not  with  the 
Head  Master  to  determine  whether  the  pupils  in  tlie 
sixth  shall  receive  their  instructions  in  the  construing 
beibre  they  are  construed  to  the  Head  Master? — Yes, 
because  some  tutors  may  think  that  a  very  able  pupil 
does  not  require  so  much  instruction. 

1841.  Is  it  the  praeiice  of  the  Head  Master  in  hia 
division  to  assign  to  the  hoys  any  marks  determined 
by  the  mode  m  which  the  lessons  are  done  in  the 
sixth  form  throughout  the  school  work  in  the  half- 
year  ? — Mo  ;  ho  examines  them  at  the  end  of  the 
school  time. 

1842.  But  does  he  not  take  particular  notice  of  the 
pert  urm  an  cos  of  the  boys  during  ihc  half-year? — Yes; 
1  always  used  to  mark  how  a  boy  did  his  lessous,  and 
1  then  called  him  up  again,  and  if  he  did  hia  work 
singularly  well,  I  marked  him  with  the  highest  degree 
of  merit.     I  had  three  difii^rent  markc. 

1843.  For  the  purpose  of  marking  ihe  different 
degrees  of  merit  ? — Yes,  just  for  my  own  satisfaction. 

1844.  With  regard  to  assigning  (he  marks,  does  it 
not  a  little  interfere  with  the  impartiui  execution  of 
the  arrangement  that  some  of  the  boys  may  have  been 
— I  will  not  say  examined  by  their  tutors — but  have 
had  advantages  given  by  their  tutors  which  others 
have  not  had? — I  suppose  lhat  would  make  some 
diHerence. 

1845.  As  to  looking  over  the  compositions.  Does 
the  Head  Master  look  over  the  compositions  Just  in 
the  same  degree,  luid  in  the  same  sense  with  regard 
to  his  division,  that  the  lower  masters  would  in  regard 
to  theirs? — They  have  all  been  previously  looked  over 
by  their  tutors. 

1846.  1  meant  exactly  in  that  respect  Has  there 
been  the  same  tutorial  correction,  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  the  exercises  of  the  sixth  form  that  there  has  been 
in  the  exercise  of  any  other  form  ?— Yes. 

1847.  Is  it  one  of  the  consequenoes  of  that,  that 
looking  over  the  exercises  by  the  Head  Master  is  a 
much  less  laborious  thing  than  it  would  otherwise  be? 
— Yes. 
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1848.  Can  the  Head  Master  very  well  distinguish, 
after  these  correciionK  have  boeii  inaile,  what  the 
merits  of  the  boys  really  are  ? — Certainly,  because 
the  tutor's  copy  ia  shown  to  him  as  well. 

1849.  That  is  the  practice  ?— Yes. 

1850.  Did  you  introduce  that  practice? — I  think 
T  did,  but  I  will  not  be  quite  certain  about  it. 

1851.  What  ia  your  precise  method.  Have  you 
simply  the  exercise  of  the  boy  brought  up  before  you 
with  the  mniks  of  the  tutors  on  it  for  correction,  or 
does  the  Imy  present  another  exercise  written  out 
fairly  aa  the  tutor  has  left  it  ? — They  give  mo  the 
fair  copy  and  the  foul  copy  together, 

1852.  Is  it  your  invarinble  practice  in  looking  over 
the  exercise  to  look  over  the  fair  copy  and  refer  to 
the  foul  copy  when  you  think  it  necessary? — Yes; 
but  I  do  not  look  at  it  all  through. 

1853.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  recognizing  your 
position  as  Provoat,  and  putting  the  questions  in  the 
present  tense,  but  yon  understand  me  to  refer  to  what 
you  did  when  you  were  Head  Master.  It  was  not  in 
point  of  fact  your  practice  to  look  through  ihe  whole 
detail  of  the  alterationa  ? — No.     If  I  found  any  ex- 

iftressiou  that  slruck  me  as  I'emarkably  good,  I  turned 
fet  once  to  the  foul  copy. 

V  18,54.  If  you  found  it  auspiciously  good,  you  looked 
at  the  foul  copy  ? — Yee;  and  if  I  found  it  was  the  boy's 
own  expression,  I  commended  him. 

1855.  Witli  regard  to  the  average  exercises,  you 
Aid  not  take  much  notice  as  to  whether  the  tutor 
hid  corrected  any  gross  mistake  or  not  V — I  could 
always  see,  because  there  would  lie  a  distinguishing 
mark  under  it, 

1856.  Having  the  fair  copy  before  you,  what  would 
draw  yonr  attention  in  that  case  to  the  tutor's  copy  ? 
— I  always  looked  at  it,  and  if  tliere  were  any  very 
gross  mistake  in  it,  it  would  be  marked,  which  would 
draw  my. attention  to  it  directly,  and  I  should  ask 
tlie  boy  how  he  had  made  such  a  mistake. 

1857.  Then  I  understand  that  you  did  take  cogni- 
zance of  aoy  mistake  that  had  been  made  ? — Not 
invariably. 

1858.  In  judging  of  the  merits  in  the  exercise, 
I  suppose  that  the  mistaken  that  had  been  made  in  a 
particular  exercise  would  1>g  minus  to  the  mai-ks  of 
the  exercise  ? — It  would  diminish  the  value  of  Ihe 
exercise  undoubtedly. 

1839.  With  regard  to  the  whole  school  generally, 
I  suppose  that  the  minds  of  the  masters,  both  with 
respect  to  information  and  calibre,  are  very  superior 
to  those  of  the  boys  ? — I  hope  so. 

1860.  That  being  ao,  do  you  think  that  it  is  in  that 
point  of  view  really  a  want  that  a  boy  would  feel  to 
have  a  second  and  superior  mind  to  assist  him  in 
respect  to  his  lessons  ? — I  think  it  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  boys. 

1861.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  With  reference  to  the 
iidvantage  which  it  may  be  to  a  hoy  in  school  to  have 
lieen  well  prepared  by  his  tutor,  does  not  the  desire 
(o  get  these  boys  well  forward  in  their  school  elass 
net  as  a  stimulus  to  the  tutors  to  do  their  best  for  the 
boys  ? — I  believe  that  every  tutor  does  what  he  really 
thinks  is  best  for  the  Iwys. 

1862.  Is  he  not  kept  up  to  it  by  the  communica- 
tions which  he  from  time  to  time  receives  from  the 
different  mastera  as  to  the  way  in  which  his  boys  are 
going  on  in  school  ? — Yes,  they  converse  with  each 
other  upon  the  matter. 

1863.  Is  there  a  very  free  communication  between 
the  different  masters  as  to  how  the  respective  boys 
are  going  on  ? — Yes.  ' 

1864.  {Lord  Devon.)  Whore  are  the  absences 
called  ? — In  the  school  yard. 

1865.  Do  you  call  over  the  head  scholars  more 
than  once  a  day? — In  the  winter,  on  whole  school 
days,  not  at  all  ;  but  in  summer  at  nine,  two,  and 
aix,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forms  at  eight  on 
holydaye,  in  winter  at  nine  ».m.  and  two  p.m. 

1866.  Are  not  the  sixth  form  included  in  the  coll 
for  absence  ? — Not  the  eight  o'clock  absence.     The 


sixth  and  upper  part   are   excused.     They  have 
longer  time  allowed. 

1867.  The  absence  is  called  with  regard  to  the 
other  forms  by  the  several  masters  ? — Yes. 

1868.  Whae  does  that  take  place  ? — In  the  school 
yard. 

1869.  All  at  the  same  time  ? — At  the  same  time. 

1870.  {jtfr.  Thompson.)  lu  different  parts  of  the 
yard  ? — Yes. 

1871.  {Lord  Clanndon.)  The  duties  of  the  classi- 
cal masters  are  to  be  present  with  their  division  in 
the  school,  to  hear  their  lessons,  and  look  over  their 
compositions,  to  take  their  turns  in  chapel  and  in. 
college  over  the  lower  boys  at  absence,  to  maintaiu 
discipline  and  order  in  and  out  of  the  school,  to  tafc^ 
eliai-go,  if  required,  of  ihe  dame's  house,  by  calling 
absence,  reading  prayers,  and  so  on.  About  how 
many  honrs  in  the  day  would  that  take  each  aseisiant 
muster  ? — On  the  wliole  school  day  about  aa  hour 
and  0.  half  in  the  tirst  school  ;  and,  if  the  exerc^Ms 
were  long,  he  might  have  to  stay  in  longer. 

1872.  It  is  not  a  fixed  hour  and  a  half  ? — Uiually 
fi-om  half-past  seven  to  nine  in  tlie  first  school,  and  if 
he  found  the  e.tercises  longer,  ho  would  stay  in 
longer,  or  go  in  earlier,  I  rather  think  the  masters 
tak«  that  time,  but  it  varies. 

1873.  Are  man]'  of  the  classical  maoters  private 
tutors  to  the  boys  in  their  own  class  ? — Yes. 

1874.  Therefore  they  hear  over  again  the  lessons 
that  the  boys  have  prepared  witli  them  out  of  school  ? 
—Yes. 

1875.  Do  you  tliink  that  that  works  well  ? — It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  a  boy  of  course  to  get  the  result 
of  two  minds  instead  of  one,  but  it  must  sometimes 
happen  that  he  only  gets  one,  becaase  occasiooally 
his  private  tutor  is  master  of  ihe  form  in  the  school. 

1876.  In  point  of  fact,  is  ho  not  very  often  the 
same  man  ? — Yes  j  and  therefore  in  that  case  it 
would  be  a  disadvantage. 

1877.  In  that  case  it  would  be  disadvantageous  ? — 
Yea. 

1878.  That  is  very  frequently  the  case,  is  it  not? 
— A  man  will  generally  have,  I  suppose,  two  or  three 
boys  of  bis  own  under  him. 

1879.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  the  assistant  niastet^ 
taking  iheir  turns  iu  chapel  ? — They  are  bound  to  be 
in  chapel  in  turns  for  a  week  at  a  time, 

1880.  More  than  one  assistant  master  ? — Yes. 

1881.  How  many  of  them  ? — Three. 

1U82.  Three  in  chapel  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

1883.  {Lord  Lvttelton.)  Not  more  than  three  in 
the  whole  chapel  ? — Not  more  than  threo  are  bound 
to  be  there. 

1884.  And  they  every  day  call  over  the  lower 
boys  ? — One  of  them. 

1885.  They  take  charge,  if  required,  of  the  dames' 
houses.  Are  not  the  dames'  houses  under  constant 
charge  and  superintendence  ? — Every  dame's  house, 

1886.  Is  the  asaislant  master  who  has  to  take 
charge  of  a  particular  dame's  house  appointed  by  the 
Head  Master  to  that  house  ? — So  many  junior  masters 
are  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  eight  dames'  houses, 
eight  junior  masters  would  have  charge  of  them. 

1887.  And  these  masters  would  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  houses  by  the  Head  Master  ? — 
Yes, 

1888.  They  are  also  "  to  give  such  general  assist- 
"  ance  to.the  Head  Master  as  he  may  from  time  to 
"  time  require."  That  is  in  the  teaching  or  the 
working  of  the  school,  I  auppose  ? — If  it  hod  hap- 
pened that  you  had  required  Mr,  Balston  to  be  here 
to  day,  he  would  have  required  somebody  else  to  call 
absence  for  him. 

1889.  That  is  to  say  that  he  must  provide  for 
occasional  or  occidental  duties  ? — Yee, 

1890.  Is  there  now  an  assistant  master  in  college  ? 
—Yes, 

1891.  WaaMr.  Paul  the  assistant  master  in  college? 
— Yes,  he  was. 

1892.  Who  is  now  ? — Mr,  Shuldham  is  the  present. 
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1893.  What  arc  llie  emoluments  that  he  receives 
from  the  coUcge  ?— 230/.  a  yew.        „     ,,    ,     . 

1894.  Is  Mr.  Sliiildham  a  conduct  ?— No,  ho  is  not. 

1895.  Mr.  Paul  received  2307.  a  year  as  assistant 
master  in  college,  rooms,  coals,  aud  light,  and  120/. 
as  conduct  or  chaplain  ?— Yes,  and  Mr.  Shuldham 
receives   230/.  a  year,    and   has  rooms,    coals,   and 

'^1896.  That  is  the  whole  of  his  emoluments?— 

Yea. 

1897    Has  he  any  other  emolument  fi-om  any  other 

source  than  the  school  ?— No.     He  is  allowed  to  take 

private  pupils. 

's  1898.  Does  ho  take  them  ? — He  has  none  of  them 

^  present.      Mr.   Paul  had    two   when   he   was   a 

bachelor. 

1899.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
whether  the  duties  that  Mr.  Paul  performed  appa- 
rently in  a  satisfactory  manner,  are  performed  by  Mr. 
Shuldham  in  an  equally  satisfactory  way.  Look  at 
the  bottom  of  page  50,  if  you  please.  You  will  find 
that  "  the  duties  of  the  assistant  master  in  college  are, 
"  as  such,  the  entire  charge  of  the  scholars  on  the 
"  foundation.  His  rooms  arc  connected  with  them, 
"  ho  spends  much  of  his  time  with  them,  and  is  in  a 
"  lai-ge  measure  responsible  for  their  moral  training. 
"  The  whole  domestic  arrangements  fall  under  him  ; 
"  the  care  of  the  scholars  in  sickness,  their  expenses, 
"  thehillssentlo  parents,  and  in  fact  all  such  matters 
"  for  the  scholarM  as  nre  the  duties  of  a  master  or  a 
"  dame  for  the  boys,  in  his  or  her  house.  I'he 
"  scholars  are  niore  than  double  the  number  of  the 
"  boys  in  an  ordinary  house,  and  the  assistant  in 
"  college  receives  no  emolument  from  the  boys  or 
"  parents  of  the  boys  under  his  charge."  He  does 
everything  that  an  assistant  master  can  do  except 
the  tuition  for  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

1900.  In  all  other  respects  ? — Yes. 

1901.  And  for  that  he  merely  gets  230/.  a  year  ? — 
Yes. 

1902.  That  is  a  very  important  dilTerenee  between 
what  the  tutors  and  what  the  dames  get  for  the  hoys. 
The  duty  you  sny  is  performed  satisfactorily  ?— It 
was  performed  satisfactorily  hy  Mr.  Paul,  and,  so  far 
as  r  know,  it  has  been  performed  satisfactorily  by  Mr. 
Shuldham.  Itut  the  tutors  and  dames  have  all  the 
risk  and  anxieties  of  the  home  and  establishment. 

1903.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  duties 
should  not  be  perfonne<i  at  the  same  cost  for  the 
oppidans  ? — No,  if  any  master  or  dame  chose  to  pay 
a  deputy  that  snm. 

19IM.  ^J^fr.  Thompson.')  He  is  unmarried  ? — Yes  ; 
Mr,  Paul  was  a  bachelor  at  first, 

1905,  Is  there  any  accommodation  for  a  married 
man  ? — Not  good  accommodation, 

190G.  {Lord  Devon.)  Mr.  Paul's  living  room,  which 
you  have  spoken  of,  was  close  to  the  college,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

1907.  The  master  who  takes  charge,  if  required, 
of  a  dame's  house,  is  not  necessarily  the  private  tutor 
of  the  boys  in  that  house  ? — No. 

1908.  Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  that  house  at  certiun 
times,  or  does  he  use  his  own  discretion  ? — I  do  not 
say  he  never  omits  visiting  the  house. 

1909.  I>ocs  he  rend  prayers  there?  —  Only  on 
Sundays. 

1910.  Not  on  week  days,  cither  morning  or  even- 
ing ? — No. 

1911.  That  is  left  to  the  dame  ? — It  is  not  done  in 
all  the  houses. 

1912.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  you  say  that  Mr. 
Paul  had  private  pupils,  do  you  mean  that  they  had 
no  other  tutor  ? — They  had  another  tutor,  but  he  was 
their  private  tutor. 

1913.  Have  these  masters  in  the  chapel  to  see  that 
the  boys  behave  properly  ?— Yes, 

1914.  You  say  that  three  of  the  assistant  masters 
are  bound  to  be  there.  Arc  the  Head  and  lower 
masters  always  there  ? — The  Head  Master  ;  not  the 
lower  master. 


1915.  And  if  the  whole  of  the  700  or  mor?  are 
there,  are  they  under  the  supervision  of  four  masters 
only  ? — Yes. 

1916.  Is  that  enough,  considering  the  conatmction 
of  the  chapel  ? — I  think  so, 

1917.  Enough  to  see  that  their  behaviour  is  good  ? 
— I  think  so. 

1918.  {A  Commissioner.)  The  mothematical  mas- 
ters do  not  take  their  turns  in  chapel  with  the  others, 
I  suppose  ? — None  but  the  senior  master. 

1919.  With  regard  to  every  dame's  house  being 
superintended,  does  that  apply  to  those  which  ore 
kept  by  masters  as  well  as  by  dnmes  ? — Yes  ;  the 
master  calls  absence. 

1920.  And  conducts  the  prayers  ? — ^No,  he  does 
not  conduct  the  prayers. 

1921.  in  Mr.  Evans's  house,  who  conducts  the 
prayers  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

1922.  There  are  no  classical  masters  appointed  to 
superintend  in  the  houses  that  are  kept  by  mathema' 
tieal  tutors  ? — No. 

1923.  That  was  formerly  the  case  ? — Yes, 

1924.  The   mathematical   masters    were   formerly    , 
not  allowed  to  read  prayers  in  their  own  houses,  weror 
they  ?~Yc8.  ' 

1925.  But  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  now  ? — Yes.  ' 

1926.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  When  you  say  that  they 
take  turns  in  chapel,  you  only  mean  in  chapel  at 
such  times  as  the  boys  are  there  ? — Yes. 

1927.  Do  not  the  masters  always  attend  the  chapel  ? 
—No. 

1928.  {Mr.  Vauphan.)  Do  I  understand  yoa 
rightly,  that  in  every  dame's  house  a  master  is  not 
required  to  attend  in  this  way  ? — No  ;  they  do  attend 
to  call  absence. 

1929.  In  all  the  dames'  houses  ? — Yes. 

1930.  Are  Ihey  responsible  to  the  Head  Master  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  all  the  dames'  houses  ?^  ^ 
Yes. 

1931.  In  these  cases  what  is  the  length  of  time  in 
the  course  of  the  day  that  the  master,  who  has 
partial  charge  of  the  dame's  house,  actually  attends 
to  that  house  at  present  ? — He  never  goes  there 
except  at  the  times  mentioned,  to  coll  absence,  read 
prayers,  and  so  on. 

1932.  That  will  not  unonnt  to  half  an  hour  a  day? 
— Ho  goes  only  on  whole  school  days  at  two  o'clock 
and  the  lock-up,  and  when  the  absence  is  called  by 
the  Head  Muster,  he  only  goes  at  lock-up  time. 

1933.  Can  you  say  how  long  he  would  be  there 
in  the  course  of  the  week-day  ? — Not  more  than  five 
or  ten  minutes. 

1934.  Being  there  five  or  ten  minutes  a  day,  is  he 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  that 
house  ? — What  is  meant  by  that  is,  that  if  anything 
disorderly  takes  place,  the  case  is  brought  before  him 
first,  and,  if  necessary,  he  reports  it  to  the  Head 
Master. 

1935.  Supposing  that  any  disorderly  conduct  has 
taken  place  in  any  of  the  houses,  or  that  any  of  the 
houses  were  generally  In  such  a  state  of  discipline  that 
the  Head  Master  would  not  approve  of,  would  the 
Head  Master  look  to  him  to  suppress  it  ? — He  would 
go  to  the  master  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  call  there, 
and  take  steps  to  repress  the  disorder. 

1936.  And  has  that  master  who  visits  the  house 
any  power  over  the  arrangements  of  the  house  at  all, 
whii^  would  enable  him  to  carry  out  with  effect  that 
responsibility  which  is  imposed  upon  him? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  understand  the  question. 

1937.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  certain  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  the  master  who  only  visits  the 
house  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  course  of  the  day? — 
Yes. 

1938.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  is  invested  with 
any  authority  over  the  management  of  that  house 
which  will  enable  him  to  produce  a  state  of  order  in 
case  disorder  generally  exists  ? — He  would  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  school  rules  in  the  house. 

1939.  But  if  there  were  anything  in  the  house  with 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  or  the  mode 
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oT  dietribulion  of  tlie  l)oys.  or  nnytliiug  else  which 
he  thought  was  the  enuse  of  [lie  disorder  which 
cxiHled,  could  he  alu-r  that  hiraaelf  ? — No. 

1940.  Nor  foi-eo  the  dame  to  nllor  it  ? — No. 

19il.  la  he  not,  ihorcfore,  iu  a  ccrlaiu  sense  in- 
vented with  ft  respoQsihility  a  little  out  of  profiortiou 
to  hia  oppoi-luiiilii'S  and  |>ower  ? — I  do_  not  think  he 
ever  feels  il.  I  do  not  think  that  »uy  practical  difli- 
cully  nrlBes  from  thai. 

1942.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  There  is  only  one  more 
queeliou  that  it  is  ueccasary  to  put  with  respect  to 
the  ma.si.ers.  They  have  to  maiulnin  discipline  out  of 
Bchool  i  what  discipline  do  tliey  i-cidly  maintain  out 
of  school  ? — In  case  of  their  seeing  any  misconduct 
of  any  kind  they  correct  it. 

1943.  But  they  Jo  not  go  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
order  ? — No. 

1944.  {/.orit  Chrrndon.)  "The  duties  of  tin.- 
"  mathemnlii'al  mastcT  are  to  Ijp  present  with  llieir 
"  dlvi.sions  ill  school  at  the  same  time  with  t!it>  clus- 
"  sicttl  muster.''  How  do  you  moan  at  the  same  time  ? 
— The  mathematical  and  the  clapsi<^ftl  masters'  work 

,goe»  on  at  the  same  time,  either   in  ihc  sume  or  in 
iilTerent  rooms, 

iy45.  All  the  ma*tera  are  appointed  by  the  Head 
Muster,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1946.  Do  you  find  any  ditHcuUy  in  obtaining  good 
I  men  ? — I  have. 

1947.  Vou  hnvo  found  a  difficulty  inohtaining  good 
aen  ? — I  have. 

1948.  (Lord  ClarFtida/t.)  Have  yon  not  also  found 
ft  'lifficully  iu  retaining  them  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at 
ihia  moment  having  ever  lost  any  good  men. 

1949.  I  will  call  to  your  recollectiou,  iu  Mr.  John- 
sou's  evidence,  the  following  jMiasage  ;  "Aa  malhe- 
"  mAticol  instrvictioL  has  been  brought  into  the  system 
"  bit  by  bir,  HO  the  position  of  the  matlioniatical 
"  Icuchera  has  beer.  Utile  by  littlo  improved,  and  con- 
"  ccsBiona  have  been  mado  to  those  who  have  been 
"  Kppointed  lately  which  were  refused  u  few  year.t 
"  ago  to  others.  Elibrts  have  been  made  to  procure 
"  the  services  of  malhc-maticinns  of  hi^'h  standing; 
"  and  in  order  to  attract  audi  men,  Ihc-ir  rnnk  baa 
'■  iieen  slowly  elevated,  but  meanwhile  man  nficr 
"  man  bus  gone  away  after  a  abort  period  of  service, 
"  generally  because  tliere  was  no  solid  fitting  to  be 
"  "iiined.  If  the  Commissioners  wi^h  to  know  what 
"  the  position  of  a  mathematical  teacher  ia  or  Iim 
"  lately  been  at  Eton,  they  would  jierbaps  do  iveil 
"  lo  apply  for  evidence  to  those  who  have  recently 
"  held  and  given  up  the  appoinluienl."  What  should 
you  say  wiili  respect  to  that  ? — I  really  do  not  know 
to  whom  that  applies. 

1950.  That  is  strange,  because  it  says,  "man  after 
"  man  bus  gone  away  after  a  short  period  of  service  ?  " 
— I  do  not  know  to  whom  be  alludes. 

1951.  Have  the  present  matbeinalicnl  masters  been 
there  some  time.  I  kuovv  tbu  Head  Mathematical 
Master  has  ? — Not  a  very  long  lime. 

1952.  None  of  them  ?— Not  verj'. 

1953.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Have  not  Mr.  Hale  and 
Mr.  Ottloy  ? — Yes  ;  and  Mr.  Frewer. 

1954.  Do  they  all  of  them  take  private  pupils  ? — 
Y'ea. 

1955.  That  10/.  10<.  each  is  on  extra  ?— I'es. 

1956.  And  that  is  all  that  is  paid  lo  them  ? — ^No  ; 
there  is  an  annual  payment. 

19o7.  Do  you  know  about  what  is  the  number  of 
private  pupils  wliieh  they  have  ? — I  do  not. 

19ii8.  Are  any  of  the  collegers  private  pupils  of  the 
mathematicnl  maslors  ? — Yoa. 

1959.  A  large  proportion  of  them  ? — I  do  not  know, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

1960.  What  is  the  ataius  of  a  mnlUematical  master 
eX  Eton.  Has  he  the  same  social  and  academical  rank 
as  the  assistant  classical  masters  ? — He  haa  u  different 
elasa  of  duties  to  perform. 

1961.  That  is  another  question  entirely? — That 
makca  his  atatua  difierenl. 

1962.  First,  what  is  his  status? — I  hardly  know 
what  answer  to  give  to  that  question. 


1963.  {Mr.Tliomp.io)i.)Js  an  assistant  mathematical  ETON. 

master  an  M.A.  ? — They  are  all  graduates   of   the  

utiiversity.  Rrf. 

1964.  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  Are  they  required  to  be  ?  (^O.Bxodfon 
— I  never  should  appoint  a  man  who  was  not.  „  iT~7n-™ 


iippoi 

1965,  (Lord  Cliirvndoii.)  Are  they  generally  men 
who  have  taken  a  high  degree  ? — Yes. 

19S6.  GeneriJIy  masters  of  arts  ? — Not  when  Ihcy 
first  come. 

1967.  But  they  are  generally  bachelors  who  have  ' 
taken  bigli  degrecH  ? — Y'es, 

1968.  Their  position,  teaching  ranthemalics,  ii^ 
difterent  from  the  position  of  the  classical  a.^sistant 
masters  who  tench  classics  ? — Yes. 

1969.  Ia  their  social  position  in  the  school  ^ 
snme  ;  that  is  lo  say,  do  Ihey  rank  the  same  aa  cl^ 
Bical  assistant  masters?  —  On  the  broad  principle, 
perhaps,  I  should  say  they  do  not. 

1970.  What  is  the  broad  principle?  —  I  hardly 
know  how  to  describe  it.  We  do  not  meet  togi-ther 
bofore  school,  their  school  is  in  another  part  of  the 
building  altogether. 

1971.  Do  you  always  meet  with  the  claa&i«il  mas- 
ters before  school  ? — Most  of  us  meet  before  sclinol, 

1972.  For  inslnnco,  are  the  boys  required  lo  ij'ent 
t]n.-m  with  the  same  respect  as  the  clasBic»l  masters  ? 
— I  required  ihem  to  do  so. 

1973.  (.S"j>  S.  JVorthcote.)  The  asstalant  classical 
masters  are  cupped  by  the  boys,  are  lltey  not  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  boys  were  dii-eclcd,  as  I  have  stated,  to  Iretit 
the  mathematical  masters  in  the  same  way, 

1974.  That  capping  does  not  seem  lo  introduce  any 
great  formality  into  their  relations  with  them,  does 
it  ?_No. 

1975.  Have  yon  ever  received  any  complaints,  or 
beard  any  dissnlisfaction  expressed  by  llie  assistant 
mntbemalical  masters  in  reference  to  their  status  ? — 
I  think  not. 

1976.  You  have  never  received  any  complaints  of 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  any  one  ever  complained  to 
nie. 

1977.  Do  you  believe,' that  some  of  them  arc  not 
diss:itii;tied  ? — Ibelievfton  the  contrary,  that  some 
of  them  are  dissatislied, 

1978.  With  the  social  jiositiou  tliey  hold  in  the 
school  ? — Willi  ilieir  position. 

1979.  And  though  none  of  those  complaints  ever 
reached  you  na  Head  Master,  are  j-ou  awiue  that  any 
were  ever  uindc  to  the  late  I'rovoat  !' — One,  I  think, 
with  reference  lo  (heir  not  being  perniitted  lo  wear 
tlieir  gowns  in  cbapel- 

19S0.  You  recollect  one  of  the  assistant  mulhe- 
malical  ma-itnis  compbiioing  lo  ihe  Provost  with 
rtd'ereiice  to  wearing  iheir  gowns  in  chapel  'i — 1  re- 
collect one  of  them  complaining  to  him  that  they  were 
not  allowed  lo  wear  their  gowns  in  chapel. 

1981,  Would  that  be  a  mark  of  inferioritj'.  their 
not  being  permitted  lo  wear  their  gowns  iu  cliapel  ? 
— It  would  In',  certainly. 

1982,  That  is  Ihe  ease  with  all  of  Ihem  ?  — WilhaL 
but  the  senior  it  was.     It  is  not  .■•o  now. 

19H3.  How  long  has  it  ceased  to  be  the  case  ? — 
About  a  yc'.ir  and  a  half  ago. 

1984.  {Lord  Li/tlillnii.)  Do  thay  all  wear  iheir 
gowns  in  chapel  now  ? — Yes, 

19K5.  And  elsewhere,  walking  about  ? — Y'es. 

19^6,  On  nil  occasions,  iusi  as  much  ils  the  other 
masters  ? — Y'es. 

1937.  {Lord  CliireHdDn.)Jt  has  reached  me  through 
more  than  one  channel  ihat  the  mathematical  masters 
arc  by  no  means  satisfied  with  their  position  in  the 
Bchool,  and  tbey  think  that  ihe  little  respect  tlial  is 
shown  them,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  position  which 
ihey  are  compelled  to  occupy,  detracts  very  much 
from  the  weight,  not  only  of  their  authority,  bul  of 
their  instruction,  and  that  ihe  boys  are  thereby  taught 
to  think  lightly  of  the  subjects  taught  by  the  mathe- 
matical masters,  to  whom  they  are  not  allowed  to 
show  much  respect.  Allow  me  to  draw  yonr  ntlcn- 
tion  to  this  answer  of  Mr,  Halo's,  iu  page  143  of  the 
written  answers  :  '■  A  mathematical  assistant  may  be 
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Md|         "  in  Holy  Orders  and  have  a  boarding  hon^,  end  jet 

_^_  "  no  |tart  of  tlic  religious  teaching  of  the  boys  in  hii- 

Mfi-  "  house  falls  to  his  duly.     In  many  cashes  the  hoys' 

iXO.(Mfd/ord.  11  clasi<ica1  tutor  is  a  young  man,  niucli  junior  to  the 

a  JalFUiea      "  niathemaiical  a.sslslant,  and  not  in  orders,  and  the 


_^'     "  boyb' |ja;i.ii!sat  the  same  time  look  to  the  mathe- 


"  matical  a.^M^lant,  with  whom  he  boards,  as  respon- 

"  sihle  for  his  moral  training."     Can  such  a  elate  of 

things  exist.     Is  ihat  the  ease  ? — I  should  have  said 

i   that  the  boys'  parents  look  to  his  tutor  for  his  moral 

1  training. 

1988.  (Lord  Li/tteltoa.)  That  is,  the  parents  look 
.to  the  cla.-isical  tutor  of  the  boy  ? — Tes. 

I9S9.  (Lord  Clarendon.)   Should  you   not  feel,  as 

•  mathematical  master  in  orderis  much  the  senior  of  a 
classical  master  also  in  orders,  aggrieved  that  your 
junior  should  undertake  the  moral  training  of  your 
own  pupils  merely  heeause  you  are  a  mathematical 
naster,  you  being  also  in  your  own  house  ? — Yes,  but 
boys  are"  not  the  mathematical  masters'  pupih,  merely 
boarder*  in  his  house. 

1990.  {  Sir  S.  Nnrtheoti:)  And  if  the  classical  mas- 
ter were  not  in  orders  ?  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you 
should  not  think  yourself  greatly  degraded  by  that  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  say.  The  gentlemen  who  are  ap- 
pointed (o  the  potiilion  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  eir- 
cumstanceH  to  which  vou  allude  before  they  accept  it. 

1991.  I  do  not  think  that  \n  an  answer.  How 
would  you  like  (o  lie  in  tliat  position.  Should  you 
not  consider  yourself  degraded.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  question  why  a  man  occupies  the  position.  Ought 
he  to  l)c  put  in  such  a  position? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question.     I  have  put  no  one  into  it,* 

1992.  I  think  you  said  that  some  time  ago  it  was 
the  practice  not  to  all»w  a  mathematical  master, 
although  he  may  keep  »  house,  to  read  prayers  in  his 
own  honse,  but  that  that  pr.iclice  isnow  abandoned  ? 
—Yes. 

1993.  The  mathematicRl  masters  who  keep  houses 
are  now  responsiblefor  the  discipline  of  those  houses  ? 
—Yes. 

1994.  So  that  when  a  boy  is  sent  to  l>oard  in  a 
mathematical  house,  would  not  the  parent  naturally 
look  to  the  mathematical  assistant  as  the  )>erson  from 
whom  he  should  expect  the  moral  care  and  super- 
intendence of  his  Iwy  ? — I  always  presumed  that  he 
wonjd  look  to  the  tutor. 

1995.  The  tutor  would  have  no  antiiority  whaterer 
over  the  arraugements  of  the  house  in  wliich  the  boy 
is  sent  to  board  ? — No. 

1996.  Hu  would  not  be  often  able,  indeedhe  would 
be  hardly  ever  alile,  to  go  and  visit  his  pupil  there  ? 
— He  would  not  usually  do  so. 

1997.  Would  not  the  moral  superintendence  of  the 
boy  really  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  master  in  whose 
house  he  lives,  who  sees  him  constantly,  and  makes 
reports  to  his  parents  ? — He  would  know  mo.st  of  him, 
certainly. 

1998.  {Lord  Cl'irendoa.)  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mathematical  master  is  in  an  inferior  position 
at  Eton,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  assistant  clas- 
sical master.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  that  in- 
feriority of  position  should  exist  ? — None,  except  that 
mathematics  having  been  introduced  in  that  way  (bit 
by  bit),  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  school.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
I  can  account  for  it. 

1999. 
in  continuing  it  now  ? — Certainly 

2000.  Now  that  maihematics  is  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum,  you  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  continuing 
that  inferiority  of  position  on  the  part  of  the  mathe- 
matical master? — Certainly  not. 

2001.  (Lord  Deron.)  I  was  going  to  ask  Dr.  Good- 
ford  how  far  he  would  go  in  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  mathematical  master  at  this  moment. 

•  The  Provnht  tiiib]iA|ueTit]y  wrote  to  request  that  hu  Answer  to  the 
■bovo  qTiratiun  miitht  be  In  thta  rorm  -.  "  I  mnnot  mawer  thst  question 
"  eiLcept  by  Ra>'inK,  that  in  t&kin^  aome  trouble  to  procuru  tor  them,  at 
"  tbelr  request,  the  houwii  which  they  occupy,  I  liil«ncled  to  do  them 
"  »  klndnem,  not  to  diirrailo  them ;  and  t  never  houd  till  now  thil  ther 

Mt  iffgrteied  by  Ihli." 


9.  You  do  not  thitik  that  there  is  any  advantage 
tiiluing  it  now  ? — Certainly  not. 


Would  you  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  asBtstaot  clas- 
sical master? — I  do  not  Wieve  that  the  mathematical 
masters  will  ever  have  their  proper  weight  until  they 
are  on  a  precisely  similar  footing,  but  then  yon  must 
give  the  Ileod  Master  the  power  of  appointing  these 
whom  he  knows  to  be  fit  to  have  that  stntua  con- 
ferred  upon  them. 

2002.  Whom  he  kuows  to  possess  qualities  wliiclt 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  that  st&tus  ? The  pre- 
sent staff  of  mathematical  assistants  has  been  appointed 
without  a  view  to  their  being  precisely  on  a  par  with 
the  classical  assistants,  and  if  they  are  to  be  placed 
on  a  par  with  them,  the  Head  Master  must  have  the 
power  of  appointing  men  whom  he  knows,  and  who 
possess  his  confidence. 

2003.  Do  you  consider  that  the  fact  that  a  certain 
portion  of  (he  mathemstical  masters  are  not  Etonians 
would  interpose  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  putting 
them  on  a  same  level  with  the  classical  assistants?^ 
I  think  it  would  to  a  certain  extent. 

2004.  In  what  other  point  of  view  would  there  be 
found  to  be  any  difficulty  in  placing  the  mathematical 
masters  on  the  same  fooling  as  the  classical  assistanta. 
They  are  all  university  men,  are  they  not  ? Yes,        (I' 

2005.  And  several  of  them  are  clergymen  ? Yes.  - 

The  difficulty  is  simply  that  they  have  not  been  selected' 
with  a  view  to  their  being  placed  on  a  par  with  the*^ 
classical  masters. 

2006.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should 
have  out  of  school,  as  in  school,  the  same  power  ot 
enforcing  order  and   discipline  which    the  classical 
masters  have  ? — If  they  were  all  Etonians. 

2007.  You  would  give  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
subject  to  that  qualification  ? — Yes. 

2008.  Do  you  think  that  the  interest  of  the  sdiool 
would  suffi?r  if  n  man,  otherwise  well  quaHfled, 
intellectually  and  morally,  were  entrusted  with  the 
same  power  ? — I  do  not  say  one  man,  but  if  yon  had 
seven  or  eight  men  all  at  once. 

2009.  You  would  think  the  general  interests  of  the 
school  would  suflTer  ?— I  should  not  like  to  do  it  if  I 
were  Head  Master.  Perh^M  I  may  be  allowed  to 
sute  that  I  tried  the  experiment  when  I  became  Head 
Master.  I  asked  Mr.  Hawtrey,  the  senior  mathe- 
matical master,  to  take  a  house,  he  being  at  liberty  to 
take  pupils  precisely  on  the  same  terms  as  every  one 
of  the  classical  masters. 

2010.  What  was  the  result  ?— He  came  to  me 
subsequently  and  said,  "  I  can  get  no  pupils  ;  I  must 
"  give  it  up  !  people  will  not  send  their  sons  to  me." 

2011.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  He  was  obliged  to  give  it 
np,  because  ho  could  get  no  boys  ? Yes. 

2012.  {iMrd  Devon.)  Would  not  that  be  owing  to 

the  status  occupied  by  him  at  that  time  ? He  held 

the  same  position  exactly  as  the  other  masters  did. 

2013.  It  was  recently  altered  ;  the  status  had  been 
recently  raised  ?— It  had  been  raised  three  years. 

2014.  The  traditions  of  the  school  are  all  against 
putting  the  mathematical  masters  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  classical  masters  ? — Yes. 

2015.  With  regard  to  the  boarding  houses,  there 
are,  I  think,  several  boarding  houses,  five  or  six  at 
least,  which  are  kept  by  persons  who  take  no  part  in 
the  tuition  of  the  school  whatever  ? Yes. 

2016.  While  there  are  certain  mathematical  masters 
who  have  no  boarding  houses  ? — Yes. 

2017.  Have  boarding  houses  been  offered  to  any  of 
those  mathematical  masters  ? — No  opportunity  has  as 
yet  occurred  of  offering  them  to  them. 

2018.  No  opportunity  has  as  yet  occurred  ? — No. 

2019.  Suppose  a  vacancy  to  have  occurred  in  your 
time,  what  would  have  teen  your  course.  Supposing 
that  there  were  upon  the  one  hand  a  mathematical 
master  willing  to  take  a  house,  and  (hat  upon  the 
other  hand,  side  by  side  with  him,  a  person  not  en- 
gaged in  tuition  also  applied  for  the  house,  w^ich 
would  it  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  school  that  it 
should  be  given  to  ? — I  should  prefer  giving  it  to  the 
mathematical  master,  if  I  had  the  power  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  I  have  not  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
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leeeee  of  the  house,  except  in  bo  fur  as  preventing 
improper  persons  from  coming  there. 

2020.  You  appointed  all  Hie  motliematical  maslers  ? 

I  did;  all  that  came  during  my  mastership — the 

last  five. 

2021.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  ihcm  wei-e  Eton 
men  when  you  wei-o  there  ns  Head  Master  ? — I  think 
only  two, 

2022.  The  others  were  non-Etonians  ? — Yes, 

2023.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Two  out  of  how  many  ? — 
Ont  of  eight. 

2024.  (Lord  Lffttelton.)  Do  you  conceive,  in  the 
present  state  of  King's  College,  Oamhritlge,  that  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  in  ohtuining  from  thence 
well-qualitied  Etonians  as  mathemutieal  masters  ? — I 
think  we  might. 

2025.  You  said  that  if  the  nmClicmatical  masters 
were  to  bo  placed  on  a  par  with  the  classical  masters 
the  Head  Master  must  have  the  power  of  appointing 
those  in  whom  iie  had  confidence,  and  whom  he  could 
trust  ? — Yes. 

2026.  He  has  that  power  now,  has  he  not  ? — The 
ipresenC  staff  of  mathematical  assistants  luLa  not  iseen 
^appointed  with  a  view  to  holding  that  higher  position, 

■?  2027,  You  mean  that  the  jiosition  and  status  which 
they  are  to  hold  should  be  borne  in  miiid  in  appoint- 
ing them  ? — Exactly  so, 

2028.  Some  ol'  them  do  keep  boarding  houses  ? — 
■yea. 
■  2029.  With  regard  to  the  moral  charge  of  the 
pupils,  Mr.  Stephen  Hawtrey,  when  he  first  came,  was 
put  on  exactly  the  same  fooling  as  the  classical  as- 
sistant mastei'B  ? — Not  when  he  first  came.  When  ho 
became  Master  of  the  mathematical  depunmeiU  of  the 
school,  and  mathematics  were  part  of  the  scliool  work, 

2030.  Was  that  an  exception  then  with  respect  to 
him  as  re^rdcd  tlie  other  matheniatical  mastei's  ? — 
Yes. 

203t.  He  was  given  the  general  status  of  a  ulos- 
aical  assistant  master,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable'  to 
do  so  ? — Yea. 

2032.  Therefore,  he  thouglit  he  might  probably 
obtain  boarders;  but  when  he  tried  it,  iic  found  it 
impracticable  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

2033.  Has  be  any  boarders  now  ? — He  gave  up  his 
house  long  ago. 

2034.  But  since  that  iiiilure  of  hie,  some  of  ihe 
mathematical  maaters  have  had  boarders  ? — Yes,  but 
they  take  them  on  lower  terms  than  the  classical 
assistant  masters  do. 

2035.  In  what  respect  ? — Their  terms  arc  lower 
than  the  others. 

2036.  In  regard  to  payment  ? — Yes. 

2037.  Have  they  many  boys  in  their  houses? — 
Yes,  1  believe  their  houses  are  full. 

2038.  With  regard  to  the  general  charge  of  the 
boys,  is  it  not  desirable  that  whoevei-  has  charge 
of  them  should  have  them  in  his  own  bouse  ? — 
Yes. 

2039.  And  whenever  a  tutor  is  living  in  another 
houae  liian  that  in  which  the  boys  are,  he  has  not 
the  same  power  of  inquiring  into  their  habits  and 
character  ? — No. 

2040.  The  paj'ment  of  the  mathematical  masters 
is  barely  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  get  well-qualified 
men  ? — I  think  it  ts  not.  It  is  barely  eulGcient  with 
pupils.     Of  itself  it  would  not  be  sufficient, 

2041.  Is  that  BO  in  regard  to  the  other  masters  ? — 
Exactly  the  same. 

2042.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  position 
and  feeling  of  the  school  in  regard  to  classical  at- 
tainments would  bo  quite  enough  to  maintain  the 
classica  in  their  accustomed  eminence  at  Eton,  even 
although  the  mathematical  maaters  were  put  in  every 
respect  as  regards  status  on  a  level  with  the  classical 
masters  ? — Perhaps  so. 

2043.  You  do  not  think  it  would  endanger  the 
position  of  the  claasice  and  the  classical  masters  in 
the  school  ? — No. 


2044.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Sup[>osing  a  boy  has  a        BltiK. 
mathematical    tutor,  he  may  have   his  private  tutor  4«u^ 
also,  if  he  likes,  may  he  not  ? — Yes.  ■•». 

2045.  Supposing    that  a  boy  has  a  mathematical  C.Qt'OM^M, 
private  tutor,  he  must  have  a  classical  tutor  ? — Yes.        f  tiir^e 

2046.  And  if  the  classical  tutor  sends  for  him  at    T     ' 
any  time,  he  must  go  to  hun,  must  he  not,  without 
refereuce  to  what  his  engagements  may  be  with  the  ,' 
mathematical  tutor  ? — They  would  be  always  able  to' 
make  ari-augements  together. 

■  2047.  But  supposing  tliat  there  is  a  collision  ;  a  boy 
must  at  any  time  go  to  his  classical  tutor  rather  than 
to  his  mathematical  tutor? — I  think  that  to  say  he  wt4 
attending  to  the  mathematical  master  would  be  & 
excuse  for  his  not  going  to  the  classical  master.  I 
think  the  Head  Master  would  hold  it  to  be  no  excuse. 

2048.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  You  said  just  now  Ihat 
one  of  the  principal  mathematical  masters  could  w>t 
get  boarders  when  ho  hud  Ihe  opportunity  afforded  to 
him  of  taking  them  ;  was  that  because  he  waa  not 
an  Etonian  V  —  No.  What  he  said  to  inu  was  that 
the  Eton  world  would  not  understand  muthomatical 
ma.-<ters  taking  pupils  on  the  same  condiiioua  as  clas- 
sical musters. 

2049.  The  Eton  world  of  how  long  ago  ;  was  it 
before  the  Woolwich  examinations,  tor  instance? — 
Nine  years  ago. 

20g0.  1  think  you  have  now  among  the  mathematJ- 
cal  masti.'rs  some  menibei's  of  other  colleges  besides 
that  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  tivo  Fel- 
lows of  Trinity. 

2051.  Ihose  men,  I  presume,  apart  from  their 
position  ill  the  stliool,  are  in  every  other  respect  the 
equals  of  the  classical  ma.-iicr!' '{ — Yes,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  the  one  case  he  ia  an  Eton  man  and  in 
the  other  he  is  not. 

2052.  In  altunments  and  rank  in  society  they  are 
equal,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

2053.  So  that  tn  their  case  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  status  of  the  mathematical 
masters  being  assimilated  to  that  of  the  clasaical 
masters  ? — No, 

2054.  {Mr.  Vaugknn.')  The  boys  in  the  college 
have  private  tutors,  have  they  not? — Every  one  of 
them  has  a  tutor. 

2055.  Ami  some  of  them  have  private  tutors?— 
Each  boy  has  a  tutor,  and  pays  10  guineas  a  year. 

2056.  In  the  case  of  the  collegers,  who  superintends 

the  boys  morally  ? — His  tutor,  > 

2057.  And  in  the  case  of  the  dames,  is  it  the  txAar 
then  ?— Yea. 

2058.  Is  it  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
tutorial  system  at  Eton  that  the  classical  tutor  should 
have  the  moral  superintendence  of  the  boy  ? — He  ia 
committed  to  him  by  the  parent. 

2059.  Generally  speaking,  do  the  higher  protits  of 
the  classical  master  enable  you  to  command  men  in 
whom  more  confidence  in  regard  to  that  duty  is  to 
be  placed  than  do  the  profits  of  the  muthcmalicBl 
masters  ? — I  never  appointed  a  single  clasaical  man 
whom  I  had  not  known  personally  before,  and  whose 
career  I  had  not  been  able  to  trace  from  the  time  be 
left  the  school. 

2060.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that  the 
relativu  payments  of  the  claasicol  and  mathematical 
masters  are  such  that  you  on  the  whole  arc  able  to 
obtain  men  of  superior  character  to  those  which  you 
could  generally  reckon  on  obtaining  as  mathematical 
masters?  —  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  i  thought  the 
character  of  the  mathematical  men  was  moridly  m- 
ferior  to  that  of  the  classical  masters. 

2061.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  common  sense  of  mo- 
rally inferior ;  but  comparing  one  class  generally  with 
the  other,  do  you  not  command  greattT  powers  of 
mind,  and  more  general  cultivation,  maturity,  and 
power  to  influence,  by  the  efnoluments  which  you  are 
able  to  offer  to  the  clasaical  masters,  than  by  liu 
emoluments  which  you  are  able  to  give  to  the 
mathematical  masters  f — I  have  a  larger  field  to  pick 
&om. 
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2062.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  Wlint  field  do  70U  con- 
sider open  to  you  in  choosing  mathematical  mafitcra  ? 
—It  is  difKeult  to  say. 

2063.  The  university  of  Cftmbridge  ?— Yes. 

2064.  You  have  a  wider  field  in  choosing  mathe- 
matical mastei-a  than  in  choosing  claseical  masters. 
Do  you  not  ratlier  cODfiao  yourself  lo  one  college  in 
your  selection  of  classical  mastera  ? — Mainly, 

2065.  Is  there  not  a  greater  number  of  men  in 
'  Cambridge  annually  who  dietinguish  themselves  more 

■in  mathematics  than  in  classics  ? — Yea. 
1  2066.  Do  you  think  there  ia  any  difference  socially 
ip  (he  coudilion  of  the  candidates  at  the  university  of 
Qambridge  between  those  who  take  classical  and  those 
ifrho  take  mathematical  degrees.  Is  there  any  scn- 
,sil)Io  diflference  between  the  two  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is. 

2067.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  spoke  of  the  inducement 
to  come  to  Eton.  Putting  the  same  question  with 
respect  to  another  point ;  do  you  think  it  would  be 
neceasiiry  nt  the  some  time  that  you  imposed  the  moral 
superlnteiuleiice  over  the  pupils  on  the  mathematical 
masters,  in  order  to  ensure  qualities  and  exertions 
adequate  to  such  new  responsibility,  to  provide 
greater  remuneration  for  the  staff  and  the  mathe- 
matical masters  than  you  have  hitherto  done  ? — You 
must  make  Bomc  arrangement  by  which  you  must 
improve  th^r  position, 

2068.  In  tho  way  of  payment  ?— Yes. 

2069.  Could  you,  in  order  to  avoid  increased  ex- 
pense to  the  pupil,  diminish  concurrently,  do  you 
think,  the  payment  of  tho  tutor  who  gives  classical 
instruction,  inasmuch  as  his  moral  responsibility  over 
the  pupils  woald  be  'withdi'awn.  Would  you  make 
any  difference  in  the  present  position  of  the  classical 
master  in  consequence  of  that  change  ? — I  do  not 
consider  that  the  tutorwho  receives  lOgnineas  a  year 
receives  a  farthing  too  much  now. 

2070.  But  he  has  at  the  same  lime  the  moral  super- 
intendence of  the  boy  cast  upon  him  ? — Yes. 

2071.  But  with  respect  to  the  private  pupils  out  of 
the  hoQse  of  the  tutor,  does  he  not  receive  a  larger 
sum  for  them  than  10  guineas  ? — For  every  private 
pupil  he  has  20  guineas. 

2072.  Docs  the  fact  of  their  being  in  the  house  or 
out  of  the  house  of  the  tutor  affect  the  payment  which 
the  boy  makes  to  the  tutor  aa  tutor? — It  is  diflicult 
to  say. 


la. 


2073.  {Lord  Lffttelton.)  What  Mr.  Vaughan  asks 
whether  a  r»rSwftto  him:>  ?..  «  j...»^v..  u......^  -.-,--, 


private  pupil  in  a  dame's  house  pays 
the  same  to  the  tutor,  whether  he  is  brought  into 
the  tutor's  house  or  remains  iu  the  dame's  ? Yes. 

2074.  The  boy  in  the  dame's  house  pays  the  same 
as  tho  boy  in  the  tutor's  house  ? — Not  always. 

2075.  For  tuition,  I  mean  ? — Not  always.  He  is 
necessarily  a  private  pupil  if  he  is  in  hts  tutor's  house, 
but  he  ia  not  necessarily  a  private  pupil  if  he  is  in  the 
dame's  house. 

2076.  But  it  ia  ahnost  invariably  the  cose  that  ho 
is  ? — Not  always. 

2077.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  want  to  know,  then, 
whether  in  such  numei'ouB  instances  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, in  case  of  transferring  the  moral  superintendence 
of  the  boy  to  the  mathematical  master  in  the  boarding 
house,  to  make  any  proportionate  diminution  in  the 
payment  of  the  private  classical  tutor  who  has  now 
the  moral  superintendence  over  him  ?— It  would  he 
possible,  of  course,  but  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
is  another  question. 

2078.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Dr.  Goodford,  the  clas- 
sical masters  are  all  Eton  men,  and  have  been  cus- 
tomarily taken  from  those  who  have  been  on  the 
foundation  there  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  suppose  they  have 
all  been  taken  from  King's  College?— No,  from  those 
who  have  been  on  the  foundation. 

2079.  The  statutes  do  not  contemplate  that,  do 
^«y? — The  statutes  do  not  contemplate  assistant 
masters  at  all. 

2080.  There  have  of  late  been  exceptions  (o  taking 
mem  from  the  foundation.  Have  tl-  "eptions 
been  numerous  ? — I  forget.    Out  of  si  '  have 


appointed,  three  of  them,  I  believe,  were  not  King's 
College  men. 

SOSl.  {Sir  S.  Xorthcote.)  Have  all  those  who  have 
been  appointed  been  collegers  ? — Of  those  three  one 
was  a  colleger,  the  other  two  were  oppidans,  and 
the  appointment  was  offered  to  another  oppidan 
besides. 

2082.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Fitness  for  the  office  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Head  Master  is  the  only  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  with  which  you  are  acquainted.  In 
what  manner  does  the  Head  Master  decide  upon  the 

fitness  for  office  of  the  assistant  classical  master  ? 

By  what  he  may  have  known  of  the  boy  when  be  was 
at  school,  and  from  inqnir}-  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  brought  into  contact  since. 

2083.  As  to  any  experience  in  the  art  of  tc&chiug  ? 
— No,  not  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  as  to 
his  attainments,  his  temper,  and  his  habits. 

2084.  There  has  never  been  any  assistant  master 
removed  on  account  of  bis  want  of  experience,  or  of 
his  deficiency  in  teaching,  or  anything  else  ? — I  never 
recollect  such  a  case. 

2085.  1  cannot  help  reading  what  Sir  John  Cole,* 
ridge  says  on  the  question  of  the  assistant  classical 
master.  He  says,  "  What  is  their  previous  prepora^ 
"  tion  for  these  very  important  duties  ?  Until  witfaiti 
"  a  compai-atively  recent  period  one  could  not  give 
"  a  satisfactory  answer  to  some  of  these  questions  ; 
"  even  now  there  ore  particulars  in  which  chan^ 
"  seems  very  desirable.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to 
"  point  to  individuals  amoog  them  excellent  in  «11 
"  respects  ;  such  there  have  always  been,  and  pro- 
"  bahly  always  will  be  ;  but  the  system  did  not, 
"  and  oven  now  hardly  does,  secure  general  excel- 
"  lence.  The  course  was  this,— boys  were  nominated 
"  to  college  in  the  first  instance  by  the  electors,  in 
"  the  exercise  of  simple  patronage,  and  when  elected 
"  they  maintained  their  places  and  order  of  aucces- 
"  sion  through  the  school  without  any  consideration 
"  of  relative,  even  of  absolute  merit,  ability,  or  ap- 
"  plication.  They  succeeded  to  King's  College  in 
"  the  same  way,  the  electors  on  both  occasions  going 
"  through  the  solemn  farce  of  a  free  election,  and 
"  having  been  sworn  to  an  honest,  impartial,  and 
"  strict  performance  of  their  duty  as  electors.  When 
"  the  lads  were  thus  floated  to  King's,  they  came  to  a 
"  college  locally  in  the  university,  but  scarcely  of  it 
"  iu  any  true  sense.  It  had  no  independent  members; 
"  its  undergradnatea  took  no  part  in  the  exercises  or 
"  examinations  of  the  university  ;  very  few  of  its 
"  honours  were  open  to  them  ;  they  mixed  very  little 
"  with  the  members  of  other  colleges  ;  and  in  their 
"  own  they  only  found  theirold,  and,  generally  speak- 
"  ing,  unimproved  schoolfellows,  living  under  the 
"  I axest  discipline.  From  young  men,  sometimes  only 
"  in  their  third  year,  and  thus  unpromisingly  trained, 
"  tho  Head  and  lower  master  of  Eton,  with  whom  the 
"  selection  practically  rests,  each  for  hts  own  school, 
"  exclusively  appointed  their  assistants."  I  suppose 
the  majority  of  the  assistant  masters  at  Eton  at  this 
moment  are  men  chosen  under  these  ctrcumstances, 
are  they  not ;  and  I  would  ask  you  is  that  a  correct 
picture,  seeing  that  the  majority  of  the  assistant 
masters  at  Eton  have  been  there  more  than  six  years? 
— It  is  more  than  18  years  ago  since  things  were  al- 
tered at  Eton  ;  more  than  six  years  since  the  altera- 
tion took  place  at  King's, 

2080.  It  was  in  the  year  1857,  was  it  not  ? — No. 
2097.  The  Oxford  Commission  did  not  report  till 
llie  year  1856  ? — It  was  very  shortly  after  that. 

2088.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Was  it  not  the  fact  that 
King's  College  gave  up  its  privileges  in  the  uuivcr- 
sity  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

2089.  It  would  he  very  easy,  I  suppose,  to  see  from 
the  Cambridge  Calendar  when  that  happened  ? — I 
think  it  is  longer  ago  than  the  period  that  has  been 
mentioned  ;  in  1853, 

2090.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Sh*  John  Coleridge  says, 
"  There  was  uo  previous  training  in  the  difficult  art 
"  of  teaching  or  dealing  with  hoys  ;  very  soon  the 
"  duties  of  me  pupil  room  and  the  cares  of  a  large 
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[*'  bonsehold  mndc  any  Eclf-cdu cation  in  ibis  respect 
'  *'  impossible."  And  then  lie  says,  "  Tn  many  pnrli- 
"  culors  wholesome  cliaogcs  Iiuve  been  niitrto  ;  llio 
"  monopoly  of  King's  men  is  Irokeii  down  lo  gome 
*'  extent,  and  King's  men  themselves  are  very  much 
"  improved  ;  boys  are  admitted  into  college  only 
"  after  a  strict  and  imporlinl  competitive  exuminii- 
"  tion  ;  find  the  number  of  candiilates  is  eo  largo 
*'  made  bo  in  part  by  this  very  circumstance,  tlmt 
"  none  but  boys  of  considerable  ability  and  acquire- 
"  ments  can  hope  to  succeed  in  it."  And  then  Iia 
goes  on  a  little  below,  "  Still  it  ia  not  enough  Ihal  a 
"  few  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Etonians  break  in  on 
"  the  old  monopoly  of  Kiug's,  I  am  clearly  oF 
"  opinion  that  the  Head  and  lower  maaCers  eliould 
"  really  and  practically  feel  tbemaelves  at  full  liberty 
'*  to  select  from  every  source,  without  distinction,  iho 
"  Ijost  men  whom  tbey  can  obtain  for  their  nssistiiuis, 
"  and  that  they  are  morally  bound  to  act  on  thiit 
"  principle."  Would  ibat  be  your  opinion  nlao,  Dr. 
Goodford  ? — T  would  rather  appoint  an  Elon  man  if  I 
could  find  him, 

2091.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  taku 
tiim  from  the  foundation  ? — Nu  ;  I  have  not  done  eo. 
2CK)2.  Sir  John  Coleridge  alludes  to  a  laleProvost. 
.o,"itis  Boid  used  to  maintain  that  the  assistant 
masterships  were  the  peculium,  ns  he  called  it,  of 
the  Fellows  of  King's  j"  did  he  consider  for  whose 
nefit  the  offices  existed,  and  whose  money  made 
lem  prolitable  ? — I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  alludes, 
BO*'  can  I  be  responsible  for  him.  I  do  not  know  who 
be  was. 

2093.  Sir  John  Coleridge  also  thinks  it  "obviously 
"  unwise,  while  Rugby  and  Harrow,  and  other  great 
"  schools  select  from  the  whole  range  of  both  uuiver- 
*'  aities,  that  Elon  elionld  bo  confined  to  the  very 
"  small  number  who  can  be  drafted  from  King's,  or 

even  to  Etonians  in  general."  He  aays  also,  "I 
would  have  Eton  as  open  to  them  as  it  ia  now,  but 
1  would  open  Eton  as  freely  to  the  good  mt^n  of  all 
other  colleges  and  univeraities  ;  and  I  would  en- 
tirely eradicate  the  notion,  injurious  to  the  school 
"  and  not  honourable  to  tliem,  that  they  have  any- 
"  thing  like  a  property,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  it." 
Would  you  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  you  would 
ftlso  wish  to  prefer  an  Eton  man  ? — Yes. 

2094.  Cieteris  paribus,  I  think  yon  are  perfectly 
right.  But  if  you  got  a  man  who  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester or  Harrow,  and  who  took  a  very  high  dcgi'ce 
at  Cambridge,  where  would  be  the  disadvantage  of 
appointing  him  ? — There  would  bo  no  disadvantage, 
and  I  would  appoint  him  if  I  could  not  Gnd  an  Eton 
man  of  equal  calibre.  I  have  said  so  in  public  befero 
now.  But  I  should  first  of  all  endeavour  to  find  an 
Eton  man  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  if  I  could  not  find  an 
Etnu  man  whom  in  my  conscience  I  thought  fit  for 
the  appointment,  I  would  seek  elsewhei-e,  and  would 
fearlessly  appoint  an  individual  to  tho  exclusion  of 
Ihoao,  ivheiher  they  were  Etonians  or  not,  who  were 
inferior  to  him, 

2095.  You  would  not,  in  fact,  desire  to  see  an  Eton 
man  (ireferrcd,  if  o  bell.er  could  be  obtained  ? — No ;  I 
nscd  to  get  the  best  men  I  could,  but  etlll  I  say  I 
•hould  hke  first  of  all  a  good  Eton  man. 

2096.  {Lord  Li/ltrlton,)  la  fact  the  practice  has 
been  for  a  long  limo  past  to  appoint  men  so  young, 
that  they  can  have  hardly  had  any  experienco  in 
leaching  ? — Ko. 

2097.  They  may  occasionally  have  had  privaLo 
pupils  ? — Yes.  ^ 

2098.  Do  you  think  it  a  point  of  importance  in  a 
large  school  like  Eton  to  have  for  junior  assisl.aut 
classical  masters  men  who  have  had  experienco  in 
Bcbmd  teiicbiug? — No. 

2099.  With  regard  to  getting  the  best  men,  so  far 
83  Cambridge  is  eoocenied,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
without  exception  tho  recent  appointments  have  con- 
Fisted  of  men  who  have  attained  the  highest  claaaical 
distinctions  in  the  University? — Yes. 

2100.  All  that  you  can  look  to  and  do  look  to  is 
'classical  distinction  and  general  good  character  ? — Not 

I. 
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that  only,  und  men  of  high  degrees  have  not  been        ETOlf. 
chosen  if  they  were  not  thought  olhcrwiso  fit.  

2101.  Were    you    in    the    habit   of    considering  '''"■ 
whether  in  other  re.specto,  in  addition  to  these  two       O.Gvalfyii, 
requisites,   the  candidate   for   the   appointment  was 
such  a  man  as  would  be  likely  to  intluence  the  boys 

with  respect  to  discipline  and  general   training? 

Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  generally  form  an   estimato 
as  to  whether  ho  would  be  likely  to  do  weU, 

2102.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  With  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  you  acquire  of  these  young 
men,  aupposiug  a  boy  to  have  been  educated  at  Eton, 
and  to  have  passed  four  or  five  years  there  oh  pupil, 
probably  not  only  you,  but  several  other  maetera, 
will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  good 
deal  of  thu  boy's  character.  Is  not  that  the  case? Yes, 

2103.  They  will  have  seen  how  he  conducts  him- 
self with  respect  to  other  boys,  and  how  far  he  has 
been  able,  as  a  eixlh  form  boy,  or  in  any  other  posi- 
lion,  to  gain  an  inlluence  over  the  other  boys  ? — Yes. 

2104.  And  they  would  know  more  of  him  Ihaii 
they  can  probably  know  of  a  man  simply  by  taking 
down  the  Cambridge  or  Oxford  calendar,  and  looking 
to  the  honours  which  young  men  from  other  schools 
have  gained  at  the  uuiveraity  ? — Yes. 

2105.  Therefore  when  you  arc  appointing  an 
Etonian,  you  have  belter  means  of  knowing  whctbci- 
he  is  likely  to  be  fit  for  tho  position  of  assistant 
master  than  you  could  possibly  have,  or  at  ail  oveuls 
than  you  could  easily  have,  if  you  were  appointing  a 
n  on -Etonian  ? — Yes. 

2106.  When  you  say  you  prefer  Eton  men,  on  whni; 
principle  do  you  prefer  them.  Is  it  liecanseyou  think 
they  have  any  kind  of  claim  to  tho  assistant  master- 
ship, or  that  they  would  be  more  likely,  cateria 
pariiius,  to  do  well  in  the  position  of  assistant 
master,  eimply  from  their  being  Eton  boys  ? — I  think 
ihey  would  be  more  likely  to  do  well,  with  Eton 
boys,  from  the  knowledge  they  would  possess  of  the 
habits  of  the  boys,  and  the  trfrditions  of  the  school. 

2107.  Because  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  system,  and  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  so 
to  speak  ? — Yes. 

2108.  But  supposing  you  could  not  get  an  Etonian 
who  was  fit  for  the  work  of  tho  scliool,  you  say  you 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  appointing  a  nou-Etouiau  ? 
—Yes, 

2109.  Ia  not  that  wliat  you  have  practically  done 
in  (he  case  of  the  mnthemiilical  assistantis.  Finding 
it  was  dilGcuU  to  get  Etonians  well  qualified  as  mathe- 
matical assistants,  you  have  obtained  non-Etonians  ? 
—Yes. 

2110.  Although  the  principle  yon  have  adopted 
haw  been  first  of  all  to  get  the  most  elfieient  men, 
withoiil  reference  to  the  question  of  where  they  were 
educated,  still  the  consideration  of  where  they  wore 
educated,  and  whether  they  were  Eton  men  is  very 
imporiaut,  as  a  means  of  enabling  you  to  judge  of 
their  fitness  for  the  appointment  at  the  time  yoa 
appoint  them  ? — I  think  it  very  important. 

2111.  With  regard  to  the  expression  of  Sir  J, 
Coleridge,  that  the  young  man  who  comes  to  Eton 
finds  himself  over  burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  house, 
is  it  llio  case  that  an  assistant  classical  master  when 
he  first  comes  to  Eton  usually  liae  a  house? — Cer- 
tainly not, 

2112.  Does  it  not  almost  invariably  happen  that  it 
is  a  year  or  two  (during  which  a  stranger  to  the 
working  of  the  school  has  time  to  make  himself 
nciguaintod  with  it)  before  he  is  charged  with  the 
duties  of  a  house  ? — Yes, 

2113.  In  tho  days  of  which  Sir  J.  Coleridge  was 
speaking,  ihat  was  not  so  ?— No. 

2114.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Would  not  the  mathe- 
matical master  obtain  liiu  same  power  of  ni.'magiug  a 
house  by  residing  as  mere  instructor  in  the  college 
for  two  or  three  years.  Would  he  not  leai'n  much  of 
it,  if  not  everything  ? — It  is  haid  to  say. 

2115.  Do  thoy  not  identify  themselves  very  much 
-wilh  the  school,  and  become  Etouians  inihat  i-espect? 
— I  hope  30. 
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UTOS.  2116.  Thwefore  there  eeeme  to  be  no  re«saii  why 

""^  X  mathematical  muter  ehonld  not  possess  the  same 

fT  n^J^hrJ  ■***"■  which  a  classical  ossintaiit  master  baa  now  ? — 

C.O.G«edfiirA  No;  provided  they  are  appointed  with   a  view  to 

8  Jrir  )8C9-     occupying  that  statni. 

■  2117,  They  might  bo  passed  over  if  they  were 

emioently  nnlittcd  for  it.  Is  there  any  reason  a  priori 
why  a  mathematical  assistant,  should  not  have  as  good 
practical  talents  for  maintaining  discipline,  and  tha 
funeral  condnct  of  a  school,  as  assistant  classical 
maaten  ? — No. 

2118.  {.Vk  VauffAan.)  With  regard  to  tlie  prefer- 
ence of  Eton  men,  is  the  general  system  of  discipline, 
and  the  mode  of  applying  that  discipline  by  the 
masters  to  the  boys,  peculiar  rather  to  Eton  ? — There 
are  certain  traditions  which  arc  ex)>ected  to  be  ob- 
served both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

2119.  Do  yon  think  that  the  system  wonldnotgoon 
u  nsual,  preserving  the  Etonian  spirit,  if  the  masters 
did  not  understand  it  ? — It  woold  not  go  on  go  well, 
I  think. 

2120.  Would  it  be  necessRiy  in  order  to  keep  up 
that  spirit  in  the  system,  and  keep  it  well  understood, 
that  ^  the  masters  should  be  Eton  men  ? — It  would 
be  most  desirable. 

2121.  That  all  of  them  should  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
2133.  Without  exception  ? — Most  desirable  if  we 

could  get  all  Eton  men. 

2123.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  allowed  as  ft 
principle  a  few  masters  not  Etonians  to  be  chosen  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  school  in  another  way  ? 
— I  do  not  sec  how. 

2124.  You  cannot  think  of  any  counter-advantage 
that  might  result  morally  and  intellectually  to  the 
school,  if  a  few  of  the  masters  were  incidentally 
chosen  from  other  schools  ? — I  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage which  could  he  derived  from  such  a  practice. 

2125.  Do  you  think  thnt  tlie  present  system  of  Eton, 
as  a  system,  contains  wiihin  itself  all  the  most  perfect 
methods  both  with  regard  to  discipline  and  iostmction 
that  could  bo  conceived  ? — No. 

2126.  Do  you  not  think  it  jKissible  that  other  schools 
in  some  particular  respects  may  have  peculiarities 
both  in  respect  to  their  method  of  instrnction,  and 
their  general  system  which  might  be  even  superior 
to  those  of  Eton  ? — Veiy  possible. 

3127.  Do  you  think  that  in  respect  to  those  points, 
in  which  it  may  be  the  case  thnt  their  system  may  bo 
superior,  they  are  necessarily  such  points  that  they 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  skilfully  incorporated 
into  the  Eton  system,  and  thus  modify  it  F — I  do  not 
think  it  impossible. 

2128.  Under  those  cireumstanccs,  do  not  yon  think 
it  might  bo  of  advantage  that  you  should  have  present 
among  the  masters  at  Eton,  one  or  two  who  were 
acquainted  practically  with  the  different  systems  in  use 
at  other  public  schools,  capable  of  making  suggestions 
of  a  character  which  those  who  had  not  been  at  other 
schools,  but  simply  at  Eton  would  not  be  likely  to  do  7 
—I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

2129.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  presence  would 
Assure  suggestions  being  made  now  and  then  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  things  were  done  at  other  schools, 
which  might  be  advantsgeously  introduced  at  Eton, 
but  which  Eton  men  themselves  would  not  1«  likely 
to  thmk  of  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary to  have  them  there. 

2130.  As  the  system  is  carried  on  wonld  it  not  be 
of  advantage  to  have  them  near  at  hand,  a  few  of 
them,  a  small  element  actually  in  the  school  itself, 
ready  to  offer  suggestions  at  any  moment  without  its 
being  necessary  either  for  the  Head  Master  or  any 
of  the  other  masters  to  write  to  the  masters  of  other 
public  schools? — I  would  rather  learn  it  otherwise. 

2131.  You  do  not  think  then  that  anything  like  a 
general  or  systematic  infusion  in  a  very  small  degree 
of  tlic  foreign  element  would  he  advantageous  ?— I  do 
not  think  it  necessary. 

2132.  I  would  not  merely  put  it  in  that  way,  but 
whether  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  ?— I  do  not 


think  the  advaotage  wontd  counterbalance  the  dls- 
ftdvaotage  of  it. 

2133.  Even  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  uusters 
being  system  aticalty  chosen  from  them  ?— Tea,  even 
to  that  extenL 

2134.  {Lord  Devon.)  Are  yon  acquainted  widi  tha 
Harrow  system  of  selecting  masters  ? — Yea. 

21SS.  YoQ  are  aware  that  they  ore  selected  under 
restrictions  ? — I  thought  them  unrestricted. 

2136.  Was  not  the  very  general  habit  of  selecting 
on  introduction  rather  of  Dr.  Vau^han? — I  do  not  know. 

2137.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  WiUi  respect  to  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  the  schoinrs  on  the 
foundation,  you  say  you  know  of  no  advantage  com- 
mon to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are  excluded. 
We  have  a  decided  opininu  also  upon  that ;  I  ahoald 
like  you  to  refer  to  Mr.  Johnson's  evidence  on  this 
point,  in  which  he  says  : — "  Being  asked  whether 
"  there  are  any  advantages  common  to  the  other  boys 
"  from  which  the  scholars  are  excluded,  I  reply  that 
"  they  are  excluded  from  the  chief  good  of  an  Kton 
"  education, — social  intercourse  from  the  great  body  of 
"  their  school-fellows,  and  I  would  advise  that  wfaai 
"  the  college  increases  the  number  of  sdioIuB,  ^t 
"  adds  to  their  exhibitions,  the  new  scholarships  « 
"  the  exhibitions  should  be  held  by  boys  residinglA 
"  the  same  boarding-houses  as  oppiduis."  Anoutv 
witness  also  says  : — "  With  respect  to  other  boys,  tb^ 
"  disadvantages  of  the  collegers  are  owing  rather  ta 
"  the  accidents  of  their  position  than  to  any  hiwr  or 
"  rules  of  the  school.  They  live  in  a  sepanle  boild- 
"  ing,  dine  together  apart  from  the  oppidans,  sit  in  a 
"  different  i»rt  of  the  chapel,  and  above  all,  wem 
"  gowns  which  at  once  marks  them  as  distinct  ftom 
"  the  oppidans."  These  two  statements  are  in  such 
direct  contradiction  to  your  answer,  and  if  true  the 
evil  must  be  so  great  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
call  your  attention  to  them.  You  disagree  with  what 
I  have  just  read  ? — Entirely.  I  do  not  consider  it  the 
fact  at  oil. 

2138.  {Sir  S.  NortheoU.)  The  latter  statement 
with  respect  to  the  boys  not  dining  together,  and  so 
on,  is  not  in  Mr.  Johnson's  evidence,  but  in  Mr.  Cor- 
nish's, at  page  103  ? — I  observe  it  is. 

2139.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  !s 
it  not  the  case,  or  do  you  believe  that  it  is  not 
the  case,  that  either  in  the  lower  or  the  higher 
part  of  the  school,  whichever  it  may  be,  there  is 
really  a  good  deal  of  distinction  between  the  oppi. 
dons  and  the  collegers  ? — I  think  there  is  much  Icsa 
distinction  than  there  used  to  be.  The  distinction 
used  to  be  very  marked  indeed. 

2140.  I  see  the  suggestion  is  made  by  a  good  many 
masters.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  dcMrable  to  get 
rid  of  the  gown  ? — No. 

2141 .  Why  not  ? — I  think  it  would  entirely  destrty 
the  constitution  of  the  place.  I  do  not  see  the  ai 
vontageof  it. 

2142.  What  advantage  do  you  see  in  keeping  up  a 
murk  of  distinction  between  the  oppidans  and  collegere  ? 
—I  do  not  think  the  taking  away  of  the  gown  would 
produce  any  fusion  between  the  two  claMes,  because 
that  depends  much  moi-e  upon  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  boys  than  upon  anything  else. 

2143.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  there  not,  also,  very  much 
dependent  upon  (ho  fact  that  one  class  of  boys  pay 
170/.  a  year,  and  the  other  pays  SO?.  ? — Yes. 

2144.  And  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  col- 
legers is  to  a  certain  extent  eleemosynary,  probably, 
would  be  the  main  cause  of  the  social  distinction  ?— . 
Yes. 

2145.  I  think  that  it  has  been  stated  in  more  than 
one  quarter  that,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the 
scholarships  to  public  competition,  the  intellectnal 
tone  of  the  college  has  been  much  raised,  whQe,  at 
the  some  time,  these  social  distinctions  have  been 
diminished.     Is  that  the  fact  ?— I  should  think  so. 

2146.  Do  you  consider  the  fact  of  keeping  up  the 
osa  of  these  gowns,  and  thus  making  the  collegers  ft 
distinct  class,  will  to  some  extent  excite  a  feelmg  of 
emulation  between  the  two  bodies  ? — It  doea. 


-  2147.  Emulation  witli  rvpect  to  thn  iateUectaal 
compelilion  within  the  school  itself? — Tes, 

2148.  Do  you  conHider  llmt  an  advanlagc  ? — Yes. 

2149.  Does  it  eeem  to  you  tliat  if,  insleail  of  wear- 
ing gowns  and  dciiig  n  ciistJNct  cl:iss  at  Eton,  as  ut 
WinchcBler  and  in  other  schools,  they  were  distri- 
Imted  nhout  nmong  the  other  boya  and  ibe  dialinction 
abolished,  Ihat  spirit  of  emulation  which  arises  in 
conKt^qiience  of  their  being  partially  distitict  Uodios, 
would  lie  diminiahed  ? — Yes,  I  do, 

2150.  <Sir  S,  Northcote)  Do  you  really  helievo 
tliat  the  jirogreiJS  (hat  has  been  made  by  the  colle^era 
lately  hns  stimulnled  the  oppidans  to  make  a  eimilar 
progress? — No,  I  think  ic  lioa  rather  bad  the  con- 
trary efiect. 

2151.  (Lord  Devon.)  I  ratlicr  meant  this.  Docs 
not  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  iJieso  collateral  and 
partially  dieiinct  bodies,  side  by  side,  hnvo  a  natural 
tendency  to  stimulaie  both  in  respect  to  compelilion, 
ftnd  if  you  break  up  that  distinction  entirely  itnd 
merge  the  collegers  and  oppidans  into  one  body,  thai 
emnlation  will  not  eoniinue  to  exist  ?— Just  so. 

2152.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  I  bclieyo  you  state  in  your 
answers  that  you  are  cleaily  of  opinion  Ihat  tljo 
collegers  themselves  would  dislike  the  removal  of 
the  gown  ? — I  belierc  so. 

2153.  Can  you  slate  that  as  the  recollection  of 
your  own  feelings  when  you  were  a  colleger? — No. 

2154.  You  nre  speaking  of  what  you  know  from 
your  recent  esperiencB  ? — From  what  1  hear. 

2155.  (  [mtiI  Devon.)  Are  you  aware  what  is  ibc 
feeling  of  collegers  in  other  schools  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know. 

2156.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  there  not  another  eido 
to  that  question.  The  collegers,  as  a  body,  are  the 
Eons  of  poorer  men  than  the  parents  of  the  oppidan?, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes, 

2157.  I  presume,  then,  that  their  habits  arc  more 
economical  ? — Yes. 

2158.  The  voluntary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
collegerii  are,  in  point  of  fact.  Ices  than  the  volun- 
tary expenses  incurred  by  oppidans  ? — Y'ea. 

2159.  Do  you  think  that  that  difference  would  con- 
tinue, if  all  badges  of  diBlinction  wore  swept  away  ? 
— Thty  would,  if  mixed  with  the  oppidans,  swim 
with  the  stream. 

2160.  And  would  not  that  dcfe.it  the  intentions  of 
the  founder  ? — Certainly  il  would  bavo  that  tendency. 

2161.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  poverty  one  of  the  con- 
siderations which  now  inlluences  the  election  of  the 
scholars  ? — We  can  hardly  tell. 

2162.  In  the  competition  docs  it  cnt«r  into  the 
minds  of  the  electors,  when  they  come  lo  a  decision, 
to  consider  whether  one  boy  is  poorer  than  another, 
or  not  f — If  we  knew  the  case  to  be  so,  we  should. 
But  we  have  no  opportunity  wbalever  of  giving 
general  effect  to  it. 

2163.  Does  not  such  a  feeling  as  that  tend  to  give 
it  more  of  an  eleemosynary  character  than  it  would 
have  if  it  were  simple  competitive  examination  ? — I 
do  not  know.  It  is  so  very  seldom  indeed  that  wc 
can  tell  what  are  the  boy's  circumstances. 

2164.  Do  you  tliink  it  i^  felt  at  all  in  the  school 
to  tell  in  the  election  ? — No,  I  should  Ibiuk  not,  I 
mean  to  say  that  I  should  not  think  it  is  felt  in  the 
achool  that  we  elect  a  boy  because  he  ia  poor. 

2165.  If  that  element  were  entirely  withdrawn, 
nnd  it  were  made  a  purely  competitive  as  well  as  a 
bona  fide  competitive  examination,  would  that  make 
any  difference  in  the  feelings  with  which  collegers 
BO  elected  would  be  regarded  by  the  other  boys  ? — 
If  il  were  known  that  boys  were  simply  elected  fur 
literary  merit, 

2166.  If  it  were  known  that  ynu  elected  boys  to  the 
college  simply  on  Ibe  ground  of  lilerary  merit,  without 
any  regard  whatever  to  their  circumstances,  would 
that  remove  the  social  dilTercnce,  boiwoeo  the  col- 
legers nnd  oppidans,  which  is  at  present  caused  by 
the  olecmoHynanr  character  of  the  institution  ? — I  nm 
sol  prepared  to  say. 


2167.  (jtfn  Thompian.)  Should  you  think  you 
were  justified  in  sacrificing  the  eleemosynary  cha- 
racter of  the  institution  to  the  feelings  of  the  boys  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  we  should. 

2163,  {^Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  do  not  ask  you  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  on  occouut  merely  of  the 
feelings  of  the  boys  to  sacrifice  the  eleemosynary  prin- 
ciple, but  pimply  whether  if,  on  any  account,  the 
eleemosynary  principle  were  dropped,  it  might  not 
have  the  elTecl  which  I  mentioned  ? — Just  so. 

2169.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  that  thw 
difference  which  is  made  between  the  culiegers 
and  oppidans  aa  to  living  in  a  separate  buildin", 
dining  togetJier  apart  from  the  oppidans,  aitting  in 
dilTerenl  parts  of  the  chapel,  and  so  on,  are  all  cir- 
cutnstances  which  have  nn  influence  in  deterring 
parents  of  high  rank  and  great  wealth  from  presenting 
tlicir  children  to  compote  for  places  in  the  college  ? 
—Yes. 

2170.  I  presume  that  you  do  not  find  men  of  high 
rank  and  great  wealth  presenting  their  eons  for 
compelilion  for  the  college  ? — No. 

2171.  Although  yon  make  no  inquiries  ? — Wenuke 
no  inquiries, 

2172.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Can  you  form  an  opinion 
whether  snch  people  do  not  regard  it,  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  to  a  certuu  degree  as  &u  elee- 
mosynary position  ? — I  suppose  they  do. 

2173.  Might  it  be  otherwise,  supposing  it  were  ft 
mere  distinction  ? — Do  you  mean  given  ou  the  siiuio 
priuciples  as  the  senior  wranglership  at  the  uni- 
versity ? 

2174.  If  it  were  given  on  the  same  principle  as 
other  distinctions  iu  the  school  are  given,  or  as  a 
scholarship  at  Oxford  is  given,  or  the  senior  wran- 
glership, might  not  that  make  all  the  ditrereuce  iu 
respect  to  the  willingness  of  such  persona  to  send 
thfir  tons  there  in  order  to  compete  for  the  positiou 
of  fl  colleger? — It  might. 

2175.  In  reference  to  question  15,  in  regard  lo 
which  you  say  ihat  the  change  made  IB  years  ago 
consists  in  the  examination  being  a  boH&  Jide  compe- 
titive one,  should  you  have  any  difficulty  in  supplying 
to  the  Commissioners  a  return  with  regard  to  thu 
elections  to  the  school,  ranging  over  the  last  ten 
years,  of  the  uumbera  which  have  been  elected  and 
the  period  at  which  each  waa  elected  ? — ^Not  the 
slif>hteat. 

2176.  Marking  those  that  had  been  at  Eton  bo- 
fore  their  election  ? — Not  the  slightest  dilEculty 
whatever. 

2177.  And  how  long  they  had  been  at  Eton  before 
their  election  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  can  give  you  that. 

2178.  Y'ou  will  have  no  difficulty  iu  supplying  that 
information  ? — No  ;  because  when  they  commenced 
and  when  they  left  must  be  all  down  in  the  bonks. 

2179.  (Lord  Devon.)  Does  not  the  registrar  of  the 
college  keep  a  list  year  by  year  ? — Not  of  the  candi- 
dates, 

2180.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  not  the  names  of  the 
iKjys  who  come  forward  entered  ? — I  can  inquire. 

2181.  (Lord  Devon.)  Are  you  sure  ihat  the  en- 
trances for  the  examination  are  registered  ? — Yes, 

2182.  Competilors  are  not  registered  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  iu  those  cases  in  which  the 
hoys  are  not  elected. 

2183.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  With  respect  to  the  legal 
qualifications  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  quite  understand 
whether  the  Commissioners  made  tliem  refer  to  ad- 
mission to  the  college,  or  admission  to  the  school  ? — 

2184.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  To  the  college ?— There 
is,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  a  preference  to  be  given 
lo  the  natives  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire. 

2185.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  that  preference  actually 
given  ? — If  two  boys,  a  Buckinghamshire  or  Cam- 
bridgeshire boy.aud  another  boy,  cateris paribiif,  come 
together,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  Buck- 
inghamshire or  Cambridgeshire  boy. 

2186.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Should  you  consider 
yourselves   bound   to  observe   the   statutes  in   that 
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respect,  supposing  the  boys  to  be  caterSt  parilua  f — 
Ym. 

21fl7.  {Lord  LtjtteUon.)  If  the  clnim  were  made? 

—Yes. 

21flS.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  the 
ndmission  of  tlie  hoys,  rln  you  think  yon  ought  lo 
limit  the  number  admitted  to  the  school.  That  ques- 
tion must  have  very  often  engnged  your  conaidcritlioD, 
and  occupied  your  thoughts.  Do  you  think  ihnt  thcro 
ought  to  be  11  limit,  and^thnl.  if  there  is  not  eventunlly 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  may  be  too  great? — 
60  lon^  aa  we  can  accommoilftto  them,  I  do  not  ceo 
■ftny  danger  in  haring  a  greiit  number  of  boys.  Of 
course,  it  depends  entirely  upun  whether  wa  can 
accnmmodnle  them  properly. 

2189.  You  see  no  inconvenience  in  having  a  great 
number  of  boys  ? — Not  so  long  as  we  can  acconimo- 
dote  them. 

2190.  You  do  not  consider  that  beyond  a  certain 
limit  the  school  would  become  unmanageable  ? — No, 

2191.  There  would  be  more  masters,  I  suppose  ? — 
Th«T  would  increase  in  proportion. 

2192.  Tour  opinion,  Dr.  Goodford,  is  that  it  will 
rot  be  more  difficult  In  mnnajre  a  much  Inrger  school, 
end  therefore  you  have  no  objection  to  an  increase  in 
tlio  number  of  the  school  ? — No. 

2193  Do  you  proceed  upon  the  view  that  Eton 
would  becvme  a  sort  of  university,  and  that  euch 
hoarding  houfle  would  stand  in  the  relative  position  of 
n  collo;;e  lo  the  aniverf-ily  at  large,  and  you  would 
rely  for  the  inlelloclunl  and  moral  training  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  musters  of  the  several  hoarding 
houses  ? — We  do  now  in  a  great  degree,  and  wo 
ehould  only  have  to  crirry  out  tho  system  a  littlo 
further. 

2194.  And  yon  think  there  would  not  be  a  ^eater 
diflicully  willi  I.OCH)  l">ys  than  ihere  is  with  850? — 
1  do  not  think  we  should  find  any  greater,  provided 
there  was  room  for  1,000. 

2195.  {Lord  Lyittlton.)  IlavB  you  occQsionally 
observed  any  particular  conaequcnces  arising  from 
there  being  so  large  a  number  of  boyg,  Are  you 
aware  thnl  tho  hoys  in  one  part  of  tho  school  know 
very  little  about  what  olher  purts  are  doing,  and  that 
it  lends  rather  to  break  up  the  ecbool  into  cliques  and 
coteries  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  il, 

2196.  Is  it  not  the  fael  that  tliQ  t^ys  belonging  lo 
tlie  boating  and  the  cricketing  interest  in  the  summer 
are  as  much  apart  in  their  pursuits  and  habits  as  the 
collegers  and  oppidans  are  ? — I  do  not  think  more 
than  what  they  used  lo  be. 

2197.  Have  you  never  had  any  reason  lo  think 
that,  from  tho  foci  of  ihero  being  srt  largt.  a  number 
of  boya  in  the  schiol,  (be  boys  in  a  given  house, 
with  respect  to  their  games,  are  a  good  deiil  con- 
fined to  Ihe  complin ionaliip  nf  those  boys  who  are 
in  the  snme  house  ? — That  does  not  appear  lo  he  the 
case  with  (ho  increase  of  tlie  numbers  in  the  school. 
I  know  that  at  one  period  when  there  were  not 
nearly  so  many  hoys  nt  Eton  as  there  are  now,  there 
were  very  few  cricket  clubs  and  foolbul!  clubs,  but 
tho  favourite  diversions  of  the  boys  were  much  less 
desirable.  Now  there  is  a  good  deal  more  running 
about  and  joining  in  games  in  the  college. 

2198.  {Sir  S.  NoTlhcole.)  Does  not  tho  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  boys  involve  tho  neceseily  of 
having  a  larger  number  r.f  asuiafant  maalers  F Yes. 

2199.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  Head  Master 
to  exercise  an  influence  equally  well  over  a  large 
ntimber  ofassinlnnt  masters  ns  over  a  small  number  ? 
— He  would  have  more  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
a  smaller  number,  and  less  difficulty  in  arranging  with 
them  than  ho  would  in  respect  lo  a  large  number. 

2200.  Is  there  not  more  danger,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  large  slaffof  assistiint  nlaatcr^  of  differenceB 
of  opinion  amongst  Ihemselves,  and  collisions  more  or 
loss  serious,  rendering  it  nccessarv  that  the  influeneo 

of  the  Head  Muster  should  be  exercised  ? I  suppose 

that  the  Inri^'or  the  number  of  men   the  gn-m.T  would 
be  tho  dinicultj  w  rule  them.     •'  Qm.t  homines  tot 


"  aententisc."    But  I  have  novcr  seen  any  evil  leaolt* 

ing  therefrom.  1 

2201.  You  do  not  think  that  Eton  is  too  largeua 
public  school  now  ? — I  should  not  say  so. 

2202.  Do  you  think  llie  Head  Master  is  able  to 
exercise  nil  the  intlucuce  he  ought  to  over  the  general 
management  of  a  great  school  ? — I  think  so. 

2203.  Supposing  the  school  were  diminished  ia 
number  to  500  boys,  and  the  number  of  osaisiani 
masters  was  diminished  in  proportion,  would  iha 
Head  Master  be  able  to  exercise  a  greater  iaOneDcu 
than  he  does  over  tho  school  at  present  ? — I  do  not 
know  wbfii  more  he  could  do  or  would  do. 

2204.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Head  Muter  la 
have  any  of  the  school,  except  his  own  division,  isi- 
mediately  under  his  sn|>erinlendence  and  control  in  n 
large  a  school  ? — Yes,  I  ihiuk  wj, 

2205.  It  follows,  I  suppose,  from  his  position  ihtt 
he  gets  to  know  something  generally  about  ttie  achool, 
but  do  yuu  suppose  he  knows   Hnylbing   about  iho 

boys,  except  those  who  are  in  his  own  diviaioii  ? 1 

was  always  in  tho  school  twice  a  week  with  other 
boys  besides  my  own  boys,  and  when  I  had  not  my 
own  class  of  boys  in  my  room,  I  used  (o  take  tw 
other  divisions  twice  n  week. 

2206.  That  is  a  new  arrangement,  is  It  not  ? — Xm, 

2207.  [Mr.  Thompson.)  Von  exchanged  forms  I 
suppose  ? — Tlie  masler  was  out  of  school  at  tho  lim^ 
and  I  took  his  form. 

2203.  {Mr.  Vniighan.)  I  suppose  it  is  impostrifalo 
for  the  Head  Master  nniv  lo  know  all  the  boys  in  ihc 
Bchool  ? — I  think  somebody  suggested  that  the  other 
day. 

2209.  Does  be  know  them  all  ? — He  calls  ihnn  M 
this  time  of  tho  yctr, 

2210.  Does  ho  know  them  all  do  you  tliinfc  by 
sight? — Except  at  this  period  of  the  year,  1  should 
think  he  would  not. 

2211.  Ia  there  any  disadvantage  in  his  not  knowing 
them  by  name  and  character  at  oil  ? — It  would  bo 
lieltcr  if  he  knew  them. 

2212.  You  think  then  thai  that  would  be  a  slight 
disadvantage  in  having  a  very  large  number  of  boys? 
— Yes. 

2213.  I  suppose  it  may  be  fairly  taken  that  th« 
Head  Master  is  really  reckoned  on  the  whole  lo  b« 
the  superior  mnsler  iu  the  school  in  nil  respects  ? — 
Yes. 

2214.  Is  it  possible  in  ft  very  large  seJioo!  for  llie 
hoys  lo  come  within  the  cure  and  leaching  of  ihtf 
Head  Master.  Generally  speaking,  js  it  not  quito 
a  peculiarity  for  a  hoy  to  go  np  into  ibe  Head  Ma.'tcr'a 
form?  —  A  great  many  boys  jiasj  away  from  tho 
school  without  gelling  to  ihe  sixth  furm,  certainly. 

2215.  May  wo  take  it  (hot  those  who  pass  awny 
from  the  school  without  getting  to  the  head  form  very 
greatly  exceed  in  number  those  who  do  get  to  it,  and 
have  tho  benefit  of  his  feacbing  ? — The  majoriiy  wP 
the  boys  go  away  without  enlering  his  form. 

2216.  Do  you  not  think  that,  generally  speaking, 
considering  the  arrnngemenis  of  a  public  school,  that 
is  a  great  disadvantage  '( — They  get  the  teaching  of 
oil  the  other  able  men  in  the  school. 

2217.  Do  you  not  ihink  it  at  all  a  disadvantage  lo 
tho  school,  iJiat  taking  it  regularly  and  syslematicullv 
the  great  majority  of  tho  boys  would  not  rench  his 
form,  and  have  Ihe  benefit  of  his  teacliing,  but  be 
obliged  lo  go  away  from  the  school  without  having 
the  aid  of  Ihe  Head  Master's  leaching  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character  acting  upon  them? — It 
appears  to  mo  insuperable  even  if  it  ifl  diisadvan- 
tngeous. 

2218.  li  mny  be  insuperable  in  consequence  of 
the  exiaieiice  of  the  present  system,  but  is  it  not 
a  disadvantage  ? — Very  slightly  disadvantageous. 

2219.  Wilh  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  boys  in  their  general  education  os  thev 
i,„.> ..  ,,„  r.-.,..,   (',,..,1,  ip  form,  is  it  not  very  diffi cull 

'■eai    numbers   so   to  arronge   thu 
1.  ...i.j  I.. I.,   iipi..  u>ay  hiirmouixe  wilh  the  nge  of  iJiii 
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boys  Bnd  ihe  progress  lliey  have  mailo  ? — ^Thnt  there 
are  I'oys  of  Jilfercnt  ngos  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
sdiool  is  certuiuly  true,  but  that  depends  not  upon 
their  Rt;e,  but  upon  tbeir  abilities  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  progress. 

2220.  Cnn  ihey  go  from  one  difficuliy  to  anolher  in 
their  course  of  instruclion  wirli  suflicionl  vapidity  if 
the  ecliool  is  very  largo  by  their  removes  from  form 
to  form.  Are  they  iiot  doluinod  longer  at  the  sama 
point  of  teaching  in  a  vt'iy  large  school? — No,  becouso 
the  whole  of  the  division  moves  up  at  a  particular  lime, 

2321.  Is  it  not  (he  ease  that  the  same  work  is  done 
at  Etoo,  by  some  100  or  200  boys,  at  iho  samo  lime  ? 
— It  is  by  the  fifth  form. 

2222,  In  that  form,  for  instance,  would  not  200 
boys  be  doing  the  same  work  at  Uie  same  time  ? — In 
the  fifth  form  Ihey  would. 

2223,  Not  before  that  ?— No. 

2221.  What  is  the  next  lurgest  form  before  that 
which  contains  from  160  to  200 boys  ? — The  remove. 

2225.  How  long  will  a  boy  bo  getting  through  the 
fifth  form  from  the  remove? — It  is  difficult  to  sny 
how  long  they  would  be  before  they  would  gel  into 
tbo  sixth  form,  perhaps  tliroo  years. 

2226.  Is  it  not  di  sad  rant  age  o  us  that  (hey  should  he 
'absolutely  doing  the  same  work,  reading  tlie  ^ami: 
authors,  and  doing  ilie  same  composition  for  three 
years  together  ? — No,  lliey  have  a  change  before  Ibcy 
set  to  the  latter  port ;  at  the  end  of  two*  yccrs  tliere 
IS  a  change. 

2227.  Is  it  not  disadvantageous  that  n  hoy  who  is 
going  through  his  classical  education  should  be  detained 
even  two  yeais  over  the  same  authors,  constantly 
doing  lhi5  same  amount  of  work  ? — I  think  we  might 
have  a  variety,  but  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  such 
a  change  it  does  not  ai'ise  from  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  in  the  school. 

2228.  Ib  it  unconnected  with  Jl  ? — It  is  not  at  all 
connected  with  it. 

2229.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  would  it  not 
be  ditficult  to  change  that  without  enth-ely  remodelling 
the  whole  system  ? — Yes. 

2230.  Are  you  prepared  entirely  to  remodel  the 
whole  system? — Not  iii  consequence  of  any  disadvan- 
tage which  arises  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
boys  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  increase  in  their 
numlier  uecessitotea  it. 

2231.  Is  it  a  disadvantage  which  exists  in  schools 
in  which  the  numbers  of  pupils  are  much  Bmallcr, 
do  you  know? — I  do  not  sec  why  it  could  not  he 
changed, 

2232.  Do  you  know  whether  other  schools  as  they 
have  increased  in  numbers,  although  the  number  of 
their  boys  has  been  less  than  that  of  Eton,  have 
been  compelled  totally  to  remodel  the  system  and 
organiration  of  their  forms  ? — I  do  nnt  know. 

2233.  (Lord  Lyltclton.)  Apart  from  the  nuestion 
of  numbers,  Eton  has  always  been  a  school  in  which 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Head  Mazier  has  always 
becu  Bomowhiit  less  relatively  than  in  other  schools  ? 
— I  should  think  it  is. 

2234.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  You  say  in  your  written 
answers,  "  the  admission  of  hoys  not  Iving  foundation 
"  scholars  is  contomplaied  by  the  statutes,  as  is  plain 
"  from  statute  14.  There  ia  no  limit  to  the  number 
"  so  admitted.  The  Head  Master  is  by  thiit  Hialulo 
"  forbidden  to  demand  "r  claim  anything  for  the  in- 
■'  structjon  of  such  scholars.  This  clause  was 
"omitted  on  the  appointment  of  the  pix-sent  Head 
•' Maj^tt-r."  By  whose  authority  was  it  omitted? — 
By  the  authority  of  the  Pi-ovost.  ^\'hcn  I  was 
odmitled  to  that  office  of  Head  Master,  I  said  I  could 
not  utulertuke  the  olfice,  swearing  to  receive  nothing 
for  boys  who  came  to  the  Ecbool,  nud  that  clause  of 
the  oath  was  omiited. 

2235.  I  can  understand  Dr.  Goodford,  that  you 
did  not  feet  justified  in  taking  the  oath    prescribed 


•  Sulu'llJi^'ly  Ihi!  wIloCM  lUf^itoil  lllat  "sycnr  and  ■  hulf" 
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by  the  itatute,  but  by  whom  were  yon  remitted  from 
taking  the  oath  or  atiy  portion  of  it  ? — I  pi-esume  it 
was  by  the  clause  in  the  Re/ormationci  et  Correc- 
tionrs  that  it  was  omitted. 

2236.  Was  it  the  Provost  who  remitted  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  you  to  take  that  oath  on  accepting 
the  Head  Mastership  ? — Yes. 

2237.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  But  the  Provost  himself 
was  not  obeying  tlio  statutes  in  not  rc<iuiring  the 
oath  to  be  put  to  you  ? — Perhaps  not, 

2238.  {Lord  Cfartftdon.)  I  understand  the  diili- 
culty  in  which  you  wero  placed  with  respect  to 
taking  the  oath,  hut  if  the  Provost  can  diapen-o 
with  part  of  an  oath  required  by  the  statutes  to  be 
taken,  he  can  do  so  in  respect  to  anything  else  pre» 
scribed  by  the  statutes,  consequenlly  the  stulutes 
must  become  null  altogether,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Provost  to  deal  with  them  in  that  way.  Should 
you,  aa  Provost,  think  it  right  or  necessary  to  adopt 
Bucli  a  course  ? — I  foil  wed  the  samo  precedent  on  thu 
admission  of  Mr.  Balston  to  the  Head  Mastership. 

2239.  Did  he  entertain  the  same  conscientious 
scruples  in  reference  to  taking  the  oath? — I  forget 
whether  he  made  any  scruple  about  it  or  not.  I 
think  it  was  done  as  a  matter  of  couree,  itnd  this  coso 
was  taken  as  a  precedent. 

2240:  I  dare  say  the  answer  is  familiar  to  yon 
which  Di".  Goodall  made  to  n  similiar  inquiiy  when 
ho  was  examined  before  Mr.  Brougham's  committee, 
in  1818,  namelj',  that  the  slututo  did  not  prohibit  him 
from  receiving  payment,  but  it  prohibiied  him  from 
demanding  it  ? — I  do  not  assent  to  that  interpretation 
of  the  statutes  at  all. 

2241.  Do  you  consider  that  th»t  Btatule  forbids 
both  demanding  and  receiving  payment  for  such 
echolars  ? — Tes. 

2242.  And,  as  Dr.  Goodall  says,  it  would  be  dis- 
ingeuuoua  to  say  that  the  charge  has  never  been 
exacted  by  the  master,  but  by  the  person  who  brought 
the  boy  up.  It  would  be  a  mero  subterfuge  to  say 
it  was  not  demanded  by  you,  because  it  was  de- 
manded by  another  person  for  you.  Is  not  that  your 
opinion  ? — Yeo,  because  it  is  demanded  on  my  autho- 
rity. 

2243.  Now,  ns  you  have  proceeded  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Balston  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  late 
Provost  did  by  yourself,  namely,  on  the  authority  of 
your  reading  of  the  statute,  I  will  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion :  Do  you  consider  yourself  justided  in  altering, 
or  modifying,  or  omitting  any  other  part  of  the 
statutes  on  what  appears  to  you  ;;ood  valid  reasons  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shiiuld.  I  inforced  this 
Btatute  as  I  found  it  when  I  look  (ho  office  of  I'rovost, 

2244.  That  is  not  quite  sufficieut  that  you  enforced 
it  as  you  found  it.  You  must  have  had  an  opiniou 
of  your  own  as  to  whether  it  was  right,  Tou  would 
not  do  it  merely  because  it  was  done  before.  You 
must  have  considered  yourself  to  have  aulhoriry  to 
suspend  that  poition  of  the  oath  in  that  piirtieular 
case  ?  —  I  conceive  that  ibe  PriBpositua  had  this  au- 
thority in  the  ease  of  the  Informator,  and  that  this 
was  the  view  which  Dr.  Goodall  look  of  it, 

2245.  That  was  the  authority  by  which  j'ou  con- 
sidered yourself  sanctioned  ? — Yes, 

2246.  But  that  would  ajiply  to  anything  else  in  the 
statutes,  and  their  force  would  consequently  depend 
upon  the  construction  which  is  put  upon  them  by  the 
Provost,  Do  you  think  that  that  is  any  Bufficieni 
reason  for  altering  them.  Do  you  think  that  they 
are  to  depend  upon  the  construction  of  the  Provost, — 
not  even  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  but  of  the  Pro- 
vost alone.  Is  that  yotir  view  of  the  matter  ? — No  ; 
but  when  I  came  to  take  the  office  of  Head  iUaater,  I 
said  I  could  not  take  that  oath. 

2247.  When  you  camo  to  the  office  of  Head 
Master  ? — Yes  ;  I  said  I  could  not  lake  the  office 
with  that  oath,  and  that  clause  of  the  oath  was 
omitted.  I  had  not  then  read  the  "  Reform  a  tionea  et 
"  corrcctioiics,"but  I  did  alYer wards,  and  concluded 
that  that  was  the  authority  on  which  it  waE  donc^ 
and  I  believe  it  to  he  good  authority. 
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2218.  And  etjuatly  good  authority.  I  prcpumc,  fur 
nlteriiig  or  omitting  altogether  any  oilier  pari  of  tha 
stntuiea  from  beginuiog  to  end  ? — I  never  viewed 

it  BO.  ....      5 

2249.  In  n-h/it  way  coulil  yon  nwike  any  liietinclioo  f 
_I  do  cot  know  where  to  drnw  the  distinction,  ex- 
cept aa  in  the  Rtformitionei  el  CorTCcfiones. 

2250.  Ton  an;  not  nivore.  Dr.  Goodford,  when  wna 
(he  first  occasion  of  this  omission,  are  you?  —  It 
appears  that  that  was.     I  do  not  believe   it  woa 

'oniitled  in  the  easa  of  my  predecessor, 

22oJ.  It  was  net '! — I  do  not  helicvo  it  was. 

22j2.  Did  he  toko  lUo  oath  ?— Aa  far  as  I  liuow, 
Le  did. 

22^3.  I  suppose  tbot  he  considered  the  oath  f  retty 
mueli  in  the  same  light  a.i  Dr.  Goodall  did  ?—  I  do 
not  know  whether  Dr.  Ilawlrey  raised  the  ohjectioo. 
lie  did  not  say  that  he  raised  Iho  objection  when  he 
was  Hoadllaeler. 

225-1.  In  point  of  fuet,  you  do  not  know  how  long 
it  is  since  the  stntnle  ceased  lo  be  observed  ia  lliis 
reapcct  ? — It  ia  clear,  according  to  Dr.  Goodnll's  evi- 
dence^ which  you  have  just  referred  to,  that  the  oath 
was  taken  then.  He  ndraiuistcred  the  oath,  and  from 
my  predecessor  having  made  no  remark  to  mo  about 
Us  having  been  omitted  in  his  case,  I  presume  he  toofc 
it,  but  I  cannot  say  for  certain, 

22oo,  Tou  never  heard  of  any  clanso  in  the  onth 
ioving  been  omitted  till  your  case? — I  neTCr  heard 

of  it. 

2256.  I  wish  to  ask  you  further,  whether  the  Head 
Master  'a  in  some  cases  in  the  habit  of  remitting 
charges  to  parents  wIioul  he  knew  to  he  very  poor  ? 
—Yes. 

2257.  That  continues  to  be  the  cbbo  now,  does  it  t 
—Yes. 

225S.  Dr.  Goodall  snys,  where  poverty  ia  pleaded, 
no  demand  is  ever  made.  I  Ihink  he  eays  that  ? — 
The  cases  are  not  common. 

2259.  But  it  rather  strutk  mo  In  the  anewors  of 
one  of  the  masters,  I  cannot  remember  exactly  who 
it  was,  that  ho  very  often  mitdo  charges  according  to 
what  he  understood  or  discovered  lo  he  the  circum- 
GtaDces  of  the  parents.  That  feeling  may  he  very 
prevalent  and  would  be  prompted  by  a  very  good 
molive.  I  EuppoNc  lliat  would  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Head  Master's  scholars  when  he  baa  reason  to 
know  ihal  it  would  bo  very  acceptable  ? — The  cases 
are  not  common  at  all,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  not  a  number  oi'  persons  to  whojn  such  a 
(emission  might  not  have  been  made. 

2260.  When  Dr.  Goodall  was  Head  Master,  there 
were  10  out  of  the  70  collegers  who  did  not  pay  for 
their  instruction,  but  the  fact  was  concealed  from  the 
tutors? — Thej'didnot  pay  thellead  Master,!  presume. 
I  do  not  think  it  refers  to  any  charges,  except  lo  the 
charges  of  the  Head  Master, 

2261.  (Lord  LyUelion.)  Now  the  Bcliolnrs  do  not 
pay  the  Head  Master,  but  they  did  then  ? — Yea. 

2262-  At  lliu  time  j-ou  speak  of,  there  were  boya 
^mong  the  sehoiara  who  did  not  pay,  but  they  were 
not  opi»idans  f — No,  I  think  they  visxu  ijl  in  college, 
tut  I  do  not  ktiow  exaftlj-, 

2263.  Has  that  been  the  case  9mong  the  oppidans 
within  your  knowlcljje  ? — I  have  known  cases  among 
the  oppidans,  but  it  is  not  common, 

22G4.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  ts  any  record 
or  historical  evidence  of  the  admission  according  lo 
the  stalules  in  early  liioes  of  a  class  of  oppidans  who 
did  not  pay  for  their  instruction,  apart  fi'om  the 
foundation  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

22G5.  Do  you  kqow  how  long  back  you  c(in  trace 
the  existence  of  the  class  of  oppidans  at  Eton  ? ^No. 

22G6.  A  long  time  ? — A  very  long  tiipe, 

2267.  And  is  there  no  evidence  of  th^  admission  of 
oppidnns  who  made  no  payments  lo  th?  Head  Mti^ter  ? 
—I  do  not  know, 

2268,  Should  yon  presume  that  since  the  time  Iho 
original  number  of  ihe  masters  was  exceeded,  pay- 
Dients  have  been  made  by  the  oppidans  ? — I  have  no 
notion  whatever. 


2269.  (jVr.  Vaufffinn.)  In  this  pnrticnlnr  cise  ia 
which  the  Frovost  has  itiepenecd  with  the  ouih,  could 
il  at  all  be  said  that  the  sanction  for  any  departure 
irom  the  statutes  is  to  bo  found  in  the  words  :  "  De- 
"cassum  et  nblationem  possessionem  et  rediltuom 
"  dicti  collegii  turn  propter  varia  pericula  et  damns 
"  quie  possont  dicto  collegio  et  personis  ejusdein 
"  veriaimiliter  evenire  non  poeaunt  ab  eisdem  com- 
"  mode  observari  declaramus  ct  volamua  t^uod  jurati 
"  observBiicmeni  statutorum  et  ordiualionum  diet! 
"  collegii."  Could  those  words  ever  bo  made  to 
apply  ? — It  would  be  n  great  loss  to  the  master  not  lo 
be  able  to  take  it. 

2270.  The  "  pericula  et  damna  quae  possunt  dicto 
"  collegio  ot  personis  ejusdem,"  must  not  that  apply 
to  the  "  pericula,  (te."  of  the  college,  or  be  connected 
with  it  F — They  are  mentioned  in  different  items, 
"  tnm  propter  varia." 

2271.  Y^ou  do  not  think  that  "tosses"  in  the  con* 
nexion  in  which  it  stands  lo  "iKcto  collegio  et  per- 
"  sonia"  applies  to  personal  losses  invotved  ia  loss  of 
the  college  property  ? — They  appetir  to  mo  to  be  two 
different  tlungs. 

2272.  Ton  do  think  that  "  losses "  can  mofm  mere 
loss  of  the  opportunity  of  gaining  money? — It  would 
cut  off  the  livelihood  they  have. 

2273.  As  well  as  the  actual  loss  of  aoytliisg  whicli 
the  coUef^e  or  themselves  had  ? — It  would  be  a  great 
loss  which  Ihfy  would  incur. 

2274.  Do  you  happen  tn  know  whether  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  had  given  any  opinion  at  the  time  when 
this  dispensation  was  first  made,— not  in  your  caee, 
Iiut  l>efore  you  became  Head  Master — with  respect 
to  the  necessity  of  usage  to  justify  departure  from 
that  Blalute  ? — I  do  not  know. 

22"5,  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  solject  ?— 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ho  hod. 

2276.  Supposing  that  tho  same  opinion  cf  ttie 
visitor  which  was  given  to  yourself  on  becoming 
Provoathadbeengiven  to  the  last  Provoai  rmmedintely 
before  he  dispensed  with  this  oath  on  your  part  its 
Head  Master,  would  that  opinion  have  warranled 
him  in  dispensing  with  the  oath  ? — I  think  it  would. 

2277.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  part  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  it  gave  you,  or  any  other 
person  in  your  position,  a  power  of  dispensing  with 
anything  which  usage  had  previously  dispensed  with  ? 
— Iteasonnblo  usage  was,  I  ihjuk,  my  question  to  him. 

2278.  Would  it  have  warranted  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  in  departing  from  any  portion  of  the  statutes 
in  which  usage  had  not  already  sanctioned  the  dev 
parture  ? — I  suppose  it  would  not. 

2279.  I  do  not  mean  now,  but  when  there  was  nn 
omission  to  put  the  oath  to  you.  Did  the  nsngc  of 
the  college  then  sanction  that  departure  from  ttw 
statutes? — I  do  not  know  what  had  taken  place 
before. 

2280.  Tou  are  not  aware  whether  the  gentleman 
who  was  Head  Master  prior  to  yourself  look  the 
oath  ?— I  jiresume  lie  did. 

2281.  According  to  that  presumption  did  the  nsage 
of  the  college  in  the  case  in  which  the  oath  was  not 
put  to  yon  justify  or  sanciion  the  departure  from  the 
Btatute? — Perhaps  you  will  havo  tlw>  gooduoss  to 
repeat  that  question. 

2282.  If  the  previons  He«d  Master  to  yourself  had 
had  the  oath  put  lo  him,  wna  it  not  the  cose  that 
tho  omission  to  put  the  onth  to  you  as  Head  Master 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  tho  college  ? — Y'es. 

2283.  (Lord  Ctartndon.)  We  will  now  go  on  to 
question  18,  and  in  the  written  answer  to  thai  you 
say;  "The  charge  for  board  and  lodging  is  about 
"  80/.,  or  guineas,  a  year."  Is  there  any  check  put 
upon  that  charge  by  the  Head  Master.  Is  there,  in 
point  of  fact,  any  control  over  the  assistant  masters 
when  they  are  permitted  to  lake  boarding  hou^s  ? — 
No,  he  does  not  see  Ihe  bills. 

2284.  Nothing  is  prescribed  to  him  about  the  charge 
which  he  is  to  make  ?-rI^e  learns  t^at  from  oUter 
mafters. 
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&385.  But  he  iBsot  boniid  to  follow  another  master. 
Each  assisluat  master  hna  his  own  papLIa  ? — No,  but 
ho  knowa  wii»t  ho  ought  to  charge. 

2286.  Tou  see  it  is  more  lliiin  2/,  2j.  a  week  for 
board  and  lodging  for  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  year 
thai  the  boy  in  there.  I  believe  you  consider  almut 
S7  weeks  the  Eton  echool  lime  in  the  course  of  tUo 
year,  do  you  not  ? — I  forget  the  exact  time.  Tea,  I 
think  it  is  37  weeka  and  two  days. 

2287.  I  think  that  in  other  sclioola  we  have  found 
that  about  40^  is  what  Ihey  consider  the  Gxpenso  of 
a  boy.  If  thai  is  correct,  the  diet  being  nlmost 
exactly  the  same,  eay,  for  instnnce,  at  Eton  or  Har- 
row, tlio  assistant  masters  would  eet  about  40/,  a  year 
profit  upon  eaeh  boy.  Is  Ihnt  intended  to  cover  the 
tuition  of  the  boy,  or  is  it  simply  what  the  Itoarding 
bouse  master  receives  for  the  living  of  the  pupils  ? — 
Yes.  for  the  hoard  and  lodging  of  the  pupils. 

22S8.  Does  he  receive  anything  else,  either  from 
the  Head  Master,  or  from  the  pupils,  for  tuition  ? — 
The  board  and  the  tuition  is  charged  in  one  sum. 

2289.  The  assistant  master  receives  no  salary 
then  ? — He  receives  from  the  Head  Master  44/.  2». 
annually, 

2290.  Each  assistant  master  ?— Tes. 

2291.  (Lord  Li/tttllon.)  Do  yon  distinguish  tho 
board  and  lodging  ? — Yes,  for  board  and  lodging  for 
each  pupil  it  is  80/. 

2293.  They  are  always  charged  in  one  item  ? — I 
am  ppeaking  of  the  dames'  houses. 

2293.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  In  the  dames' houses,  does 
that  include  tuition  i — No. 

2294.  (Lard  LyUehon.)  There  are  28  of  them  ? — 
fcs. 

2295.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  the  boarding  house 
nasfer  necessarily  a  private  tutor  ? — Yes. 

2296.  {A  Commissioner.)  In  all  boarding  houses, 
80/.  is  the  charge  for  hoard  and  lodging? — Not  in  all. 
In  some  it  is  less,  but  there  are  extras  which  run  it 
up  (o  about  the  same  charge. 

2297.  In  the  other  houses,  is  the  charge  made  up 
to  the  sum  of  80/.? — Yes. 

2298.  And  it  is  the  same  in  the  dames'  houses  ? — 
Yes. 

2299.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Then  how  does  an  assis- 
tant master  who  lias  not  a  boarding  house  live  ? — Ho 
lives  in  lodgings,  or  perhaps  iu  a  dame's  house. 

2300.  Where  does  he  get  his  remuneration  ? — From 
his  pupils. 

2301.  From  private  pupils  ? — Tes. 

2302.  (Lord  Ltfffelton.)  Such  pupils  as  ho  can  get? 
. — Yes. 

2303.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Tn  each  case,  I  believe, 
there  is  an  entrance  fee  of  tive  guineas.  I  believe  in 
certain  cases,  for  the  sous  of  noblemen,  for  inatauce, 
the  cbnrge  is  double  ;  has  that  always  been  the  case  ? 
—Yes. 

2304.  (A  Commitnoner.)  Does  that  apply  to  the 
boarding  houses  ? — No. 

2305.  (Lord  Lyttetton.)  The  entrance  foe  goes  to 
the  Head  Master  ? — Yes. 

2306.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Nobility  and  wealth  are 
supposed  to  he  synonymous? — I  suppose  that  is  really 
the  origin  of  the  increased  charge. 

2307.  The  policy  was  rather  to  flatter  than  to 
repel? — I  cannot  state  positively  what  the  origin  was. 

2308.  You  say  that  "  in  each  case  there  is  an  en- 
"  trance  fee  of  5  guineas.  To  this  ia  to  be  added  an 
"  annual  payment  to  the  Head  Master  of  6  guineas, 
"  to  the  tutor  of  10  guineas,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
"  private  pupil,  of  20  guineas  j"  is  that  obligatory  or 
not  ? — It  is  not  at  all  obligatory;  it  ts  quite  optional. 

2309.  But  if  not  obligatory,  it  is  generally  nsu.nl 
for.  the  pupil  to  pay  that  charge,  ia  it  not  ? — It  woa 
not  so  when  I  was  assistant  master. 

2310.  What  was  your  own  experience  as  an  assist- 
ant master? — Generally  speaking,  the  boys  became 
private  pupils  when  they  got  into  the  fifth  form, 

2311.  Not  before? — No,  not  generally. 

'■'2312.  How  many  boys  do  you  think  have  not  a 
•rivatc  tutor  ia  the  upper  school? — I  cannot  say. 


2313.  Would  you  not  say  that  nearly  all  have  ?_1        ETON, 
think  it  very  liltidy,  but  I  am  not  certain  ;  I  cannot  ~~'~ 
give  a  more  positive  answer.  ■/?». 

2314.  What  is  the  general  usage  of  the  school  in  C  O.^od/or* 
reference  to  the  boys  having  private  tuloi-a? — Every     8  Jniv  1861 
boy  has  a  tutor. 

2316.  But  I  mean  a  private  tutor? — I  really  do  not 
know  f  I  cannot  answer  tho  question.* 

2316.  In  the  lower  scliool,  do  you  think,  it  is  not 
tho  general  usage  ? — In  the  lower  school,  I  thiuk, 
there  is  a  liied  payment. 

2317.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  to  make  a  state* 
ment  with  regard  to  the  average  amount  of  bills  a 
boy  would  be  called  upon  to  pay.  Of  course,  yon 
cannot  give  a  strictly  accurate  return,  as  the  expt-nsA 
varies  so  much  in  diflci-ent  cases;  you  could,  however, 
give  us  some  idea  of  what  is  tho  maximum  and  mini* 
mum,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  foi-m  some  average?— 
With  i-ei^'ard  to  my  experience,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
had  a  boy  whose  bills  amounted  to  less  than  ISO/.,  or 
more  than  210/. 

2.318.  We  have  two  copies  of  bills  actually  sent  ia 
to  parents  of  scholars,  one  is  given  in  Mr.  Paul's 
evidence,  and  the  other  in  Mr.  Hardisty's  ? — Mr. 
Wolley  has  also  sent  in  one. 

2319.  I  lake  it  you  will  have  no  objection  to  put 
in  a  statement  showing  wbal  in  your  opinion  is  the 
average  ? — I  can  only  tell  you  what  is  tho  result  of 
my  own  experience.  I  think  it  will  bo  aofest  to  put  A 
maximum  and  a  minimum. 

2320.  With  regard  to  the  annual  payment  to  the 
tutor  of  10  guineas,  ia  that  always  general,  or  is  it 
only  for  the  classics  ? — For  claesics  only. 

2321.  If  ho  ia  a  private  pupil  to  a  mathematical 
master,  he  pays  10  guineas  also,  does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

2322.  Besides  the  10  guineas  for  learning  mathe- 
matics ? 

(Mr.  Vautjhan.)  No,  that  is  only  four. 

2323.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Then  he  pays  4  guineas 
for  permission  to  learn  mathematics,  and  10  guineao 
to  be  instructed  in  them  ? 

(Mr.  Thompson.)  Four  guineas  to  be  taught,  and 
10  guineas  to  learn  ? — He  pays  four  guineas  for  the 
mathematical  instruction  given  in  class  in  school ;  if 
in  addition  to  this  he  wishes  for  private  tuition  ho 
pays  10  guineiis  ;  it  is  on  ibe  same  footing  as  private 
tuition  at  the  universities. 

2324.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  And  with  regard  to  mo- 
dern langiinges,  the  same  thing,  of  coureo  ? — Yes, 

2325.  What  ia  the  amount  in  that  cose?  —  Ten 
guineas. 

232G.  Do  tho  modern  language  masters  tnke  private 
pupils  loo  ? — No, 
2827.  Never  ?— No. 

2328.  Therefore  the  boya  are  dependent  for  learn- 
ing modern  languages  upon  what  they  can  get  for 
this  payment  of  10  guineas  ? — Yes,  tho  boy  depends 
upon  what  he  gets  for  bis  10  guineas. 

2329.  The  mathemalice  are  obligatory,  I  believe  ? 
—Yes. 

2330.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Suppose  a  boy  has  a  private 
tutor  in  classics,  a  private  tutor  in  mathemnlics,  and 
lonriis  French  and  German,  is  it  the  case  llial  it  costs 
Mm  61/.  6s.  per  annum  for  tuition  alone  ? — 

(Lord  Clarendon.)  I  think  that  excludes  classical 
tuition. 

2331.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  The  Head  Master  hna 
6  guineas,  the  tutor  and  private  tutor  in  classics 
21/t  the  nialhcmatieal  master  for  school  work  4  gui- 
neas, the  mathemalipal  private  tutor  10  guineas,  the 
French  master  10  guineas,  the  Germim  master  12  gui- 
neas. I  find  I  have  understated  tho  total  amount, 
which  ia  65/.  2.*.,  instead  of  61/-  6s.,  for  what  I 
call  luitiou,  wbieli  is  inslrnclion  in  everj'thing,  in- 
cluding superintendence  and  school  fees  ;  in  point  of 
fact,  for  what  a  boy  at  Rugby  would  pay  26/.  10»., 
and  at  some  other  places  only  20/.,  tho  hay  here  would 
be  required  to  pay  65/.  2s.  j   do  you    agree  in  the 

"From  urctHm  julmmiipnilj' furniihcd  byltiBPttmMl.iJiiltfdSlKlJiilir 
lift,  tl  apneiin  tlmt  tho  tnur'nuiDlier  of  puplli  M  Hcoa  who  ilulubl 
ptf  for  iin^M  (uliion  '  woe  04. 
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nccnrncy  of  tbst  Btatcment  ? — ^If  »  boy  hat  all  Ihose 
masterB,  I  have  no  douljt  he  pnya  that  eum. 
^      ilrff.  2332.    And   if  ho   Buves  Frtnch   oml  German,  it 

^,0,(Si*</W.  wowld  still  corny  to  43^.? — I  have  no  douhi  it  will. 

2333.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  maihemnlital  tuUion 
of  the  scholars  ia  gmluitous  ? — Yes. 

2334.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  You  Lave  omitted  one  item, 
which  oiily  occurs  onec,  mid  that  ia  for  the  en- 
trance to  these  scvernl  thinga.  There  ia  n  guinea 
to  French,  n  guinea  to  Germnu.  and  so  on  s  are  not 
those  sums  to  bo  added  to  the  sums  whicli  Lave 
been  mcntioncil  ? — I  belioTo  so. 

2335.  {Sir  S.  Korlhcote.)  What  advanUges  are 
possessed  by  n  hoy  who  is  a  private  pupil,  which  are 
not  possessed  hy  a  hoy  who  ia  not  a  piivate  pupil  ? — 
TliBt  would  depend  upon  what  the  tutor  migiit  find 
the  hoy  to  be  weakest  in.  Wherever  he  bad  a  defi- 
ciency, be  would  ttllempt  to  supply  it. 

2336.  Then  is  it  the  piactico  for  tutors  lo  take 
great  pains  in  whiit  is  culled  private  business  ? — Yes. 

2337.  They  arc  only  privnlo  pupUa  who  are  ad- 
milted  lo  the  private  buBiness  ? — With  the  exception 
pf  ihe  wholnrs, 

2338.  And  this  is  the  real  distinclion  between  a 
privuio  pupil  and  one  who  is  not  a  private  pupil, 
nnnicly,  that  the  one  gets  private  business,  while  the 
othor  does  not  ? — Yes. 

2339.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Is  llere  or  is  there  not  also 
a  payment  of  5  guineas  for  cnlrance  for  the  Head 
Master,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  6  guineas 
Bnnunlly  ? — Yes, 

2340.  And  in  Ihe  case  of  the  lower  Reboot,  is  there 
not  als"  (he  payment  to  tho  lower  master  of  an  en- 
trance fi?o  of  three  or  four  guineas  ? — Yes,  and  one 
also  (n  tiie  Ueaii  Muster.  Tlie  boys  in  the  lower 
*chool  uaed  formerly  to  pay  both,  but  ihcy  do  not 
now. 

2341.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Allow  me  to  nsk  whether 
these  sums  have  increased  within  recent  memory  ? — 
Kot  within  my  knowltdgo. 

2342.  It  wiiulU  have  cotne  lo  your  knowledge  as 
Head  Master,  if  there  had  bcoti  any  increase  in  your 
time  ?— Yes. 

2343.  Do  you  imagine  that  Ihe  cbnige  for  bomd 
has  been  iuereiiaed  ? — I  think  not, 

2344.  (Mr.  Vuuifkan.)  Is  it  not  the  cbbo  that  it  is 
tbo  custom  fur  ei  ery  hoy  an  leaving  the  school  lo  pay 
iiis  tutor  Id  guineas  ? — He  makee  his  tutor  a  present. 

2345.  That  is  the  custom,  [be  general  custom  7 — 
Yes. 

234(>.  And  is  it  not  also  the  custom  to  pay  n  certain 
Bum  to  the  Head  Muster  ? — Yes. 

2347.  Is  not  that  sum  10/.  ?— It  is  usually  10/., 
(tud  higher  if  a  hf>y  hnjipens  lo  bo  in  the  Bixlh  form. 

8348.  What  dues  it  amount  to  then  ? — f  I  j  or  20/. 

2349.  {Lord  Li/ltfllon.)  A  nobleman  pays  some- 
what more  than  that  ? — Ycp,  more  than  the  10/.  some- 
times. 

2350.  {Mr.  J nwffAnn.)  The  payment,  then, depends 
ou  the  Ewial  rank  of  tlic  boy  ? — Yes. 

2351.  {Sir  S.  yort/icote.)  Are  you  aware  that 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  practice  among  the  assist- 
ant masters  iu  taking  the  leaving  fees  ? — I  atn  not 
aware. 

2352.  Yon  do  not  happen  to  know  that  in  some 
cases.  It  is  not  tiikeu  ?— No. 

2353.  NevertlietcsB,  in  some  eases  it  is  not  taken 
from  anyone,  and  in  others  it  is  taken  from  some, 
and  not  from  others  ? — Yes. 

2354.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  not  you  think  that 
that  is  ft  very  bud  syetcm,  namely  that  the  parent 
should  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  master,  whether 
this  honorarium  should  be  paid  or  not  ? — 1  do. 

2355.  Doyou  not  tliink  it  ought  to  lie  a  regular 
charge  made,  and  ihnt  the  parent  ought  to  know 
before  hi^  sons  go  lo  Eton,  that  upon  leaving  school 
they  would  he  eKl>ected  to  pay  these  fees  to  tho  assisl- 
BDt  and  Head  Master  V — Yes. 

2356.  And  you  think  it  ought  to  be  a  fixed  sum? 

I  think  so. 

2357.  That  ia  if  allowed  to  bo  paid  at  sU  7 — Yes. 


3358.  (Lord  Lj/tulfon.)  Do  you  n«t  dunk  tlmt 
erory  parent  on  sending  his  eon  to  £ton,  ongbt  to 
know  fully  what  the  whole  expense  would  be  7 — Tes. 

2359.  And  you  think  also  that  there  should  be  ao 
distinctiona  with  regard  to  payment  ? — No  ;  I  Hunk 
there  should  be  no  dislinciiuns. 

{Mr.  Thompson,  referring  to  Carliile'i  Exdotced 
Gramtnar  Schoolt,  vol.  i.  p.  81,)  There  is  »  tftbls 
here  of  the  expenditutv,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  resta 
upon  any  authority,  but  there  is  one  part  which  deserres 
some  consideration.  The  dale  is  the  year  1$18,  aad 
it  saya  the  present  terms  for  educAlioo  and  board  for 
oppidans  are,  for  the  master  G  guineas,  tutor  10 
guineas,  board,  washing  and  servants,  50/,,  and  it 
adds  tbai  ibe  other  expenses  exclusive  of  extra 
masters  ought  not  to  exceed  33/,  4*.,  making  &  total 
of  100/,  per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  Ibe 
expenses  of  the  boys  are  properly  restricted,  ihc 
annual  charge  ought  not  to  exceed  100/.,  and  it  goe« 
on  to  say,  "  that  is  a  sum  far  less  than  Ihe  public 
"  generally  imagine,  and  is  deserving  of  the  higlw«t 
"  commendation  of  every  friend  of  learning,"  This 
is  a  elfttement  made  by  Mr,  Carlisle. 

{Lord  Clartndon.)  In  what  year  ? 

2360.  (.Vr.  Thompion.)  In  1818,  which  is  not  rery 
long  ago,  therefore  at  some  period  since  that  daio  a 
very  considerable  rise  must  have  taken  place  is  Uio 
scale  of  charges,  wbicb  Dr.  Goodfoid  says  could  not 
have  been  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Head 
Master  and  of  the  Provost,  I  aoppoes  the  acoamtno- 
dation  has  since  then  bem  verj  moch  improred  ? — 
Yes, 

2361.  {Lord  Devon.)  Ton  faaTO  told  us  that  bo 
fresh  charge  eiui  bo  imposed  or  enforced  without  the 
authority  of  the  Head  Master,  under  tho  sanction  uf 
the  Provost,  I  suppose  you  mean  by  that  any  charge 
additional  lo  those  which  are  now  demanded  ? — Yw. 

2362.  That  implies,  I  suppose,  the  power  of  the 
Head  Master  to  secure  uniformity  «f  charge  in  all  the 
difiei'cnt  houses,  is  that  so  ? — Yes, 

2363.  So  that  if  in  one  house  they  eUose  lo  charge 
for  board  and  lodging  90/,,  you  would  inlerfere  7 — 
Yes. 

2364.  Would  you  interfere  n^  Provort?— Yea. 

2365.  Which  would  interfere,  the  Provost  or  IJead 
Master  ? — The  Head  Master  would  interfere  in  tbo 
first  instance. 

2366.  Supposing  that  otic  of  tbe  nssistaat  masters 
chose  to  ehiirge  less,  would  there  be  any  interference 
then  7 — I  ima^fine  noL 

2367.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  that  the  French 
masier  received  during  1860  for  himself  and  assistant 
I,iilS/.  17«.,  do  yx>u  happen  to  know  what  the  assist- 
ant French  master  received  7 — I  do  not  know  what 
arrangements  were  made  with  regard  to  htm, 

2368.  Who  appoints  him  7 — The  French  master 
asked  my  permission  to  appoint  him.  He  was  a 
French  Protestant  clergyman  ;  he  came  lo  me,  and 
taufjbt  my  own  children  for  some  lime,  and  ailer  that 
I  allowed  him  lo  he  appointed  assistant  master. 

2369.  Without  making  any  nrrangemeoC  with  hitn 
aa  to  his  emoluments  ? — He  and  Mr.  Torver  would 
arrange  that  between  them. 

2370.  He  was  appointed,  I  believe,  about  two  years 
ago  V — That  was  a  different  master.  That  gentlemnii 
weat  away  a  year  ago,  I  am  now  speaking  of  tlio 
last  appointment. 

2371.  But  up  to  May  1860  there  was  only  one 
Frencli  master  7 — There  had  been  more  previously. 

2372.  During  cliu  time  you  were  Head  Maatcr,  was 
there  more  than  one  French  master  7 — Yes. 

2373.  "Was  that.  French  niBSler  an  Englishman  7— 
Ko  ;  be  was  a  Frenchman,  or  rather  he  was  an 
Eagli.-hman  born,  but  his  father  was  a  Frenchman. 

2374.  Then  tliere  was  one  French  master  for'800 
boys  ? — But  the  800  boya  did  not  all  learn  Frencn. 

2375.  In  May  1860  thero  was  another  master 
appointed,  was  there  a  demand  for  him  7— Yes. 

2376.  Did  moreboysretiuire  toicaru  French,  or  was 
it  fhougbt  that  one  miiaier  was  unable  to  do  all  fl  at 
was  necessary  himscU'?— J  required  another  n-wlvi'  W 
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be   appointed,     I   thought   llio   tlii^n  maater  vaotcd 
as£isL»ucc  in  teaching  iJic  French  school. 

2377.  And  a  Freughmaji  v;m  tli(;n  njipointed  ? — 
Yes. 

2378.  Why  did  ho  leave  ?  — Ho  left  bocouae  he 
received  an  appoiotmeiit  in  France,  wliieh  required 
htm  to  leave  in  the  iollowing  summer  ;  lie  left  about 
the  end  of  Jiine  or  aomewhere  tliereaboiit. 

2379.  Theu  he  did  not  leave  in  consequence  at 
the  iiieiifBcieut  emoluments  he  received? — I  never 
heard  so.  He  called  on  me  a  ehort  lime  ago,  having 
coine  over  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition,  aud  he  modo 
no  complaint  to  me  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

2380.  The  present  asaiatnnt  master  is  a  Frenchman 
horn?  —  Yes,  or  rather  the  late  assistant  master 
waa,  for  since  Easter,  I  think,  he  has  ceased  to  be 
employed. 

2381.  So  an  Englisbmau  reigns  sole  and  Buprcme 
DOW  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  do  not  know  exavlly.  I  nm 
really  unable  to  say  whether  any  one  else  has  been 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  matter  is  one  thai  does 
not  come  before  me  now. 

2!i>i'2.  But  the  only  assistant  French  master  of 
whom  voit  have  any  knowledge,  loft  some  time  ago  ? 
—Yea.' 

2383.  When  did  he  leave  ?— At  Easter. 

3384.  And  you  have  not  heard  of  any  other  assis' 
tani  master  being  appointed  at  Eton  ? — No. 

2385.  So  that  there  is  at  present  one  Englbhmnn 
to  teach  French  at  Eton  ? — So  for  as  I  know,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  the  question  with  Btrict  eccuruey. 

2386.  (Lord  Devon.)  Would  not  the  appointment 
necessarily  come  before  you  as  Provost  ? — I  think  it 
raiglit  or  it  might  not,  I  will  not  be  certain  whether 
it  would  eonie  before  me  or  uoi. 

2387.  It  would  not  come  before  you  as  a  matler  of 
conrse  ? — No, 

2388.  We  have  beard  thai  nothing  can  take  place 
in  the  school,  not  even  a  fresh  book,  without  its  coming 
to  the  Provost's  knowledge  and  requiring  his  sanction, 
how  is  it  then,  that  an  nasigtant  master  whom  you 
thought  necessary  lo  have  in  addition  io  the  other 
master  can  be  dispensed  with  or  sent  away,  and 
another  appointed  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  without 
your  knowledge  aa  Provost  ? — I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  has  been  appointed,  but  I  am  not  able  to  ray 
ao  for  certain. 

2389.  But  you  know  that  the  nesiiilant  master  left 
(kt  Easter  ?— Yes. 

2390.  As  the  Provost  is  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  school,  would  he  not  naturally  inquire  whether 
an  assistant  master  had  been  lately  re-appointed  ? — 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  not  beard  of  any  re'ap- 
poinlment  having  been  mode. 

2391.  And  yet  you  had  felt  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing an  assisiant  master,  and  had  required  one  to 
be  appointed  ? — Yes. 

2392.  Surely  in  such  a  case  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred, and  it  became  necessary  to  moke  a  new 
appointment,  the  question  ought  to  have  been  brought 
to  your  knowledge  ? — 1  have  not  heard  of  any  re- 
appointment. 

2393.  In  fact  there  ie  nothing  but  this  one  French 
master  at  Eton  ;  is  not  that  the  cose  ? — I  do  not 
know.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other. 

2394.  Who  paid  the  assistant  master  ?— The  French 
master. 

2395.  Was  it  a  deduction  out  of  the  payments  he 
received  ? — Yes, 

2396.  You  say  that  his  receipts  in  1860  amounted 
lo  1.318/,  17*.,  (hat  would  represent  about  120  pupils, 
would  it  not  ? — Something  like  that, 

2397.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  About  100  boys  learn 
French,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

2398.  (Lard  l^tlelton.)  Then  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  assistant  master,  was  there  only 
one  gentleman  to  teacli  100  boys  ? — If  I  recollect 
rightly  he  had  upwards  of  80  to  teach. 

2599,  {Lurd  Clareudon.)  Is  not  the  present  French 
[Ug«ter  a  salaried  roaster  ? — No, 


2400.  His  predocesaor,  Mr.  Turver,  wtis  not  cou  - 
siderod  competent,  was  ho  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2401.  He  was  a  very  old  mau,  was  he  not  ?— Kot 
when  he  was  appointed. 

2402.  I  mean  wbeu  he  wtis  induced  to  tocalv  ?     ■  - 
— No.  _| 

2403.  But  he  was  induced  to  vacate  ?-— I  do  not        i 
think  he  was.  j 

240k  I  believe  he  was  induced  to  vacate  upon  llui  ^ 
promise  of  a  jointure  of  300/.  a  year,  to  be  secured  In  ^ 
his  wife  ? — I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment.    I  do 
not  know  what  your  authority  is  for  your  statement, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  a  whisper  of  sucU 
a  tliinj;  liefi>re,  j 

2i03.  (Lord  Li/ttcltoH.)  He  may  have  madeaprif 
vale  nrrangcment  with  his  successor.  He  may  have 
made  an  arrangement  to  pay  his  mother  a.  jointure  ? 
— 1  know  nothing  about  it. 

2406.  Mr.  Johnson  states  in  page  61,  "The  slud^ 
"  of  French  cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to  prnaper. 
"  except  with  a  few  really  zealous  hoys,  sineo  no 
"  i>hice  is  allowed  for  it  in  the  lime  table.  It  ought 
"  ti  bo  enforced  on  all,  like  Latin."  What  is  your 
opinion  upon  that  point  ?— • 

2407.  (^Lord  Clarendon.)  Allow  me  to  ask  you 
first,  whether  you  recognize  the  importooce  of  the 
study  of  modern  languages  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2408.  Do  yuu  think  that  the  Head  Muter  and  tho 
Provost  should  require  modern  Inuguagcs  to  bo 
taught,  and  not  only  taught  but  learnt? — I  bclievo 
that  we  do  require  them  to  be  taught  to  all  boys  who 
wish  to  leai'B  them. 

2409.  I  can  scarcely  think  that  you  take  much 
pains  in  the  matter  when  you  hav«  only  one  master 
for  so  many  boyi^,  especially  when  there  is  no  timo 
given  and  no  place  allowed  for  the  study  of  the 
modern  languages  in  the  time  table  ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances how  ciui  it  be  snid  that  French  is  properly 
taught? — The  boy  Sxos  the  time  with  the  French 
master. 

2410.  That  is  quite  away  from  the  question  ;  he 
might  fix  the  time  for  anything  else  without  deriving 
much  benefit  from  it,  hut  that  fact  alone  would  not 
teach  him  French.  Can  you  seriously  say  that  the 
study  of  modern  languages  can  be  recognized  by  tho 
school  so  long  as  there  is  no  time  allowed  fur  it  iu 
the  lime  table,  and  it  forms  no  part  of  tho  regular 
eurricuUim  ? — In  point  of  fact  it  is  an  extra. 

2411.  Therefore  tho  importance  of  modem  lan- 
gunges  is  not  recognized  at  Eton  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
I  do  not  think  flo. 

2412.  You  do  not  treat  it  as  part  of  the  regular 
study  ? — We  could  not  do  that  without  making  the 
whole  of  tho  school  learn  it. 

2413.  And  why  should  not  tho  whole  of  the  school 
learn  it  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  are  lo  l>e  taught. 

2414.  Why  should  they  not  bo  taught  ? — I  do  not 
sec  how  thoy  are  to  be  taught.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  set  about  teaching  the  whole  echool. 

2412.  Would  it  not  have  lo  be  done  by  regular 
French  masters  ? — Yes. 

2416.  That  would  be  the  proper  way  of  doing  it, 
would  it  not  ?— No  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  prac- 
ticable. 

2417.  Why  not  ? — 1  do  not  see  where  we  are  to 
get  it  into  the  work  of  the  school. 

2418.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  at  Rugby 
the  practice  of  making  mathematics  and  modern  lan- 
guages a  part  of  the  regular  business  of  the  school 
has  worked  extremely  well.  The  arrungcmenl  wna 
firet  made  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  having  worked  well  it 
has  been  continued  and  improved  upon  ? — There  are 
two  French  masters  at  Rugby  for  450  boys.  Oae  of 
tliem  also  tenches  Gciman,  and  the  senior  of  the  two 
derives  an  income  from  general  teaching  ;  one  also 
keeps  a  boarding  house  ;  tliorefore  at  Rugby  the 
study  of  the  French  ii  made  part  uf  the  regular 
carriculum. 

2419.  It  has  now  been  established  fur  SOyears.  It 
hae  been  continued  by  successive  ma^tore,  aivl  has 
been  reported  by  tho  present  uastQi  (9  b»  working 
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exceedingly  well.  Can  you  tell  inc  -vihy  whnt  Iiaa 
been  successful  nt  Eugby  should  be  impos-^ible  nt 
Eton  ?_l  wroie  to  one  of  tlie  ninslers  nt  Kiigby  wben 
I  thougbt  that  the  study  of  the  modern  lunganjrcs 
might  bo  introduced  at  Eton,  niid  his  reply  na  to  the 
success  of  the  system  at  Rugby  wnB  not  such  as  to 
induce  me  to  odopt  it  nt  Eton.  That  was  the  elfi-ct 
of  the  ttuswer  I  ri?ceived  from  Dr.  Goulburo,  to 
whrtm  I  wrote. 
'  2420.  1  am  afraid  all  we  can  gnlher  from  what  you 
Lave  stated  is,  that  the  study  of  the  modern  lan- 

tguagcs  as  pnrt  of  the  regular  system  at  Eton  is  not 
to  iS  thought  of? — I  really  do  not  see  how  we  could 
introduce  it  into  the  regular  work. 
2421.  (Lord  Lyllellon.)  You  mean  yoa  woald  be 
required  to  saerilico  some  of  the  existing  system  for 
if,  and  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  ? — Yes.  I 
got  as  far  as  to  induce  every  master  to  stale  at  what 
time  of  the  day  his  pupils  could  Ijc  free  in  order  to 
^able  tliem  to  attend  the  modern  language  masters. 

iM22.  Was  that  time  to  be  deducted  from  the  es- 
isting  school  hours  ? — No. 

2423.  Do  you  see  any  other  difEculties  in  the  way 
except  those  that  you  have  already  staled  ? — I  do  ; 
for  instftnee  great  difficulty  w-ould  ftrise  in  conse- 
qiicnco  of  the  large  number  of  boys  attending  the 
Echool. 

2424.  Will  you  slate  all  the  difficulties  that  have 
occurred  to  you  ? — I  think  the  number  of  boys  at  tUo 
school  wonldbe  a  great  difficulty. 

2425.  In  what  respect  ? — I  mean  as  lo  arranging 
the  classes.  I  bolievo  if  you  were  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  whole  school,  there  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  Frenchmen  to  manage  Etigliab 
boy  a. 

2426.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  caay 
to  get  AD  Englishman  to  perform  the  duties? — I  do  not. 

2427.  {Lord  Di  von.)  Have  you  made  any  inquiries 
at  Marlborough  College  ^— No, 

2428.  Are  you  aware  tlitit  teaching  modem  Ian- 
(ifUBges  is  carried  on  to  a  vciy  great  extent  there  ? — 
I  was  not  aware. 

242fl.  You  know  ilint  tli«  Iwys  at  that  school  have 
attiiiiied  very  considerable  classical  and  malhemntical 
distinction  ? — Yes. 

2430.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  You  say  you  think  ilio 
eixc  of  the  school  would  create  very  considerable  dif- 
ilculty  ? — We  must  have  it  small  for  a  foreigner  to 
maiiagG. 

2431.  Supposing  that  Frenrh  was  au  irajiortnut 
eU'meut  iu  education,  would  the  siee  be  auy  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  lau$;ht  ? — I  can  only  repent  tliat 
there  would  be  great  diUiculIy. 

3432,  Are  you  aware  whether  the   boys  who  have 

Icamt  French  regularly  there  with  the  master  have 

generally  been  able  lo  keep  up  with  the  other  lioys  in 

iheir  ordinary  school  work  ? — For  all  I  know  I  think 

■    they  bave- 

2433.  Have  ihey  taken  the  time  to  learn  Frouch 
•at  of  Iheit  play  hours  ? — Yes, 

2434,  Then  it  appears  there  ia  time  for  the  boys  lo 
play,  to  do  the  regular  school  work,  and  to  learn 
French  in  addition  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

243^5,  A  good  deal  depends,  I  suppose,  on  tlw 
willingness  of  the  boy  to  leani  ? — Exactly, 

2436.  If  a  liitle  boy  takes  to  it  with  a  will,  3-00 
think  he  would  make  more  progress  than  if  eompdied 
lo  go  lA  it  OS  a  toalter  of  mere  discipline  P — I  believe 
■0. 

2437.  Are  you  aware  that  exercise.s  hare  lately 
been  done  for  prises  by  way  of  holiday  tasks,  given 
by  the  assistant  master  in  order  to  si  imulate  the  Iwys 
to  improve  themselves  in  French  ? — Yes. 

2438.  There  are  now,  I  believe,  what  are  called 
Prince  Consorta  prizes  given  away  ?— Yes. 

2439.  They  generally  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  com- 
petition,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2440.  How  many  compete  for  them? — I  think  about 
60  or  70,  Every  boy  is  at  liberty  to  offer  himself 
to  be  examined  in  modem  languages  at  the  regular 
Khool  cxaioinstioiua 


2441.  {Sir  S.  ^oTlheole.)  I  pretiumo  that  Loyj 
would  not  offer  themselves  to  compete  for  Priuco 
Consort's  prizes  ouy  more  ihna  than  they  would  for 
other  Bcholarshipp,  unless  they  thonght  they  lud 
some  prospect  of  distinguishing  themselves  ? — Unites 
they  thought  they  had  some  chance  of  showing  tliat 
they  knew  something  on  the  subject, 

2442.  They  think  ihey  have  a  chaoce  of  doing 
■ouiething  creditable,  and  ihey  look  forward,  if  uiwnc- 
cesstiil,  to  the  prospect  of  standing  i^ain  on  aome 
future  occasion  for  acquiring  distinction  ? — Yes. 

2443.  Then  besides  Prince  Consort's  prixea,  at* 
you  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  aaaHlAnt 
masteirs  to  set  hoIi<lay  tasks  to  bo  done  in  Freneh  iu 
order  thai  the  boys  may  get  op  certain  French  books  ? 
—I  kuow  that  fome  do  that. 

2444.  Besides  that,  French  may  be  taken  np,  I 
think,  in  the  middle  division  trials? — Yes,  by  uy 
boy  in  the  tilth  form. 

244o.  And  the  marks  he  gets  in  t!io  Fi-encli  wiU 
count  for  assisting  liiia  in  his  place  in  the  s^tool  ? 
— Yes 

2446,  Therefore  there  are  some  indncements  of- 
fered lo  the  boys  to  induce  them  to  improve  tbemselvi 
in  French  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  nothing  compulsory, 

2447.  Do  you  think  it  deeirable  to  s.tcriSce  any 
the  present  cbssical  work  of  the  school  ?— ~1  tlti 
not. 

2445.  Bnt  yoa  would  desire,  would  yon  not,  to  see 
facilities  given  to  the  hoys  lo  improve  theinset?«£  in 
French  ;  some  stimulus  such  as  I  h^ivo  just  alludej 
to  o^red  to  them  ? — Certainly. 

2449,  If  there  were  auy  considerable  numbef  of 
hoys  wishing  to  learn  French  at  tho  school,  woold 
not  the  Head  Master,  or  the  Provost,  or  the  anllio- 
rities,  endeavour  to  take  steps  to  provide  B'MitkMial 
French  teachers  ? — No  doubt,  if  ike  number  learning 
French  made  it  necessary. 

24o0.  It'lhc  demand  forFrencli  weiv  iu  'omc  manner 
a  spontaneous  demand,  I  suppo.-'e  the  French  master 
would  find  much  less  difBuuIiy  in  sucoring  order 
among  the  boys  ? — Yes  ;  because  the  hoys  would  be 
anxious  to  get  on,  and  would  necessarily  be  attentive, 
for  their  own  siLkes. 

2451.  As  a  general  tjui'-iion,  are  you  satt&BeO  witli 
the  present  arrangements  i'-n  French  tcachiag  • — N<j, 
I  should  he  glad  to  see  them  improved. 

2452.  Wiiai  imiirovemeni  would  yon  &uggc!it  ? — t 
sliould  like  lo  see  one  more  master. 

2403.  And  mi^-hi  no;  some  more  regular  .trrongc- 
ment  be  maih.'  in;  hours  at  which  tlie  boys 

attend  ? — Ycf,  [  iiat  I  proposed  to  thy  masters 

myself,  namely,  that  they  should  set  apart  eo:ne  defi- 
nite perio.1  of  the  day  wlien  it  could  l»g  wid  that  any 
toiy  who  desired  lo  learn  the  modern  languages  wanlB 
be  free. 

2454.  In  connexion  wiih  this  are  you  able  to  sa^ 
and  I  know  it  is  rattier  a  dilEcult  question  to  answe'f, 

■for  how  many  honrs  a  dav  n  boy  is  engaged  in  his 
regiilac  school  work  ? — I?o,  I  cannot  «aj,  it  diSen  sia 
very  much,  ' 

2455.  I  ivill  take  a  whole  schoot-day,  and  snppo^ 
the  case  of  a  Gfth-lorm  boy  ? — It  is  quite  impossible 
lo  say  ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  boy  and  upon 
his  tutor,  ■ 

24o<>,  Ton  do  not  mean  thai  there  would  ho  any 
difficulty  in  saying  how  many  hours  a  boy  was  i{i 
Bchoot  ? — Yes,  1  do, 

2457.  I  take  it,  that  yoo  mean  rather  how  many 
hours  a  boy  would  be  engaged  in  his  school  work  ? — 
Yes. 

2458.  How  many  hours  is  a  boy  in  scliool  in  a 
whole  school  day  ? — That  would  depend  ou  the  Ix^. 
The  boy  who  had  lo  repeat  his  lesson  first,  and  who 
knew  it  very  well,  might  be  out  In  five  minutes.  Ho 
would  have  to  go  back  again  in  about  Ihree-quarlcrs 
of  an  liour  to  have  his  exercise  lookeil  over.  He 
wonid  then  be  out  in  fivemiautes  more;  but  itmight 
take  luiolher  boy  very  much  more  than  that. 

2459.  Leaving  the  repetition  lessons  out  of  tho 
question,  how  many  hours  noald  a  b^  be  ia  school 
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in  a  day  ? — He  woald  bo  in  tlirea  lUroc-quarlera  of  an 
bour. 

2460.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Tlint  would  be  altogether 
nioo  quarters  of  an  hour  ? — Yea,  besides  his  repetitioo 
Icasou. 

,  2461.  {Sir  S.  Northeofe.)  Allowing  n  quarter  of 
iiu  hour  for  that,  that  would  give  two  hours  and  a 
half?— Yes. 

S-162.  Besides  that,  he  would  have  to  prepare  his 
lesEonf,  and  to  go  to  his  tutor  for  the  purpose  of  cou- 
atruing  them.  His  tutor  would  hnvc  to  look  over 
his  exercises  ;  aud  T  preaiime,  with  regard  to  the 
fit^h  form,  he  would  be  left  at  liberlj  to  do  his  cxcr- 
rises  at  such  lime  as  he  found  most  convenient  ? — 
Yea. 

2463,  Then  ia  a  boy  of  average  abilities  occupied 
moro  than  two  hours  and  a  half  in  preparing  hia 
work  ? — I  do  not  know  that  ho  is. 

2464.  {Lont  Lff/ielfoii.)  You  cannot  sny  how  many 
hours  tn  ambitious  lioy.  reading  for  the  Newcastle 

B     prizes,  would  beat  work  ? — No,  I  cannot  say. 

■        2465.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  sny  that  in   the  flilh 

^L   form,  or  in  a  cei-iuin  part  of  the  school    they  are 

^B  Allowed  to  lake  the  modern  languages  in  i  do  you 

^B  mean  bolli  German  and  Frencli,  or  only  French  ? — I 

^B  tnonn  ajiy  modern  language. 

^H|      24C6.  Does   the  consideration  which   otiaehes   to 

^H  modern  languages  amount  to  more  than  one-flfteeuth 

^H  of  the  whole  e:cnmiiiation  ? — I  think  it  is  said  that 

^V  malhemRlics  is  ono-lifth,  and  that  modern  languages 

^>     is  oiie-[liird  of  that. 

y         2467.  Do  you  agree  with  that  elatement  ? — Yes. 

S468.  With  regard  to  the  modern  language  priecs, 
how  many  corapelitors  did  you  aay  there  were  for  the 
iliief  prize  ?— For  French,  I  think  about  60  ;  hut  I 
nin  afraid  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

2469.  You  said,  I  think,  that  (here  were  somewhat 
fewer  than  lOU  learning  French  in  the  whole  school  ? 
— I  do  not  know  exactly. 

2470.  1  think  100  would  be  the  extreme  number  ? 
— Perhaps  BO. 

2471.  Were  there  many  competing  for  those  prizes 
who  did  not  learii  the  modern  languages  at  tH  at 
Eton  ? — There  may  have  been  some. 

2472.  Does  it  not  seem  to  follow  from  the  com- 

Iparinon  of  those  numbera  that  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  number  comiteting  who  did  not  learn 
French  at  Eton  ? — No  doubt, 
2473.  Do  you  know  whether  the  prize  has  ever 
been  won  by  a  boy  who  bus  not  been  learning  at 
Eton  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has,  but  I  cannot 
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2474.  What  explains  the  fact  that  a  hoy  who  is 
RufficienUy  devoted  to  the  study  of  French  to  enable 
him  to  win  a  prize,  should  not  thiuk  it  worth  his 
while  to  continue  the  study  of  that  language  at  Eton  ? 
— I  cannot  say. 

2475.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  When  yon  say  that  they 
are  not  learning;  at  Etoo,  are  you  aware  that  iho 
assistant  masters  teach  their  own  boys  French  at  the 
H.-imo  lime  that  they  read  with  them  ? — Yes,  I  know 
lliey  do. 

2476.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  of  those  hoys  moy 
have  received  instruction  in  that  way  ? — I  cannot 
telt. 

2477.  Comparatively  speaking,  have  yon  any  opi- 
nion as  to  the  progress  the  boys  make  when  they  do 
learu  German  and  French  ? — No,  I  am  not  able  to 
say. 

2478.  Are  you  not  in  a  condition  either  to  agree 
with  or  dissent  fi'om  the  statement  which  ia  made  in 
the  evidence  that  the  German  school  goes  on  much 
more  sat ipfac tori ly  than  the  Frencli  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

3479.  And,  in  fact,  more  satiHfactot'ily  than  muthc' 
matics  V — No  ;  I  om  not  ablo  to  say. 

2480.  {LoTii  Devon.)  Where  is  that  stated  ? 

2481,  {Mr.  I'duyfton.)  In  Mr.  Browning's  evidence. 
Dr.  Gooflford,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  French 
nifistcr  has  no  power  of  carrying  ou  discipline  In  bis 
eehool  while  be  is  instructing  ? — None  beyond  re- 
pojjinti. 
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2-482.  To  the  tutor  ?— No  ;  to  tl.fl  Head  Master. 

2483.  To  llio  Head  Mnatei'  first  ?— I  have  no  doubt 
ho  would  tnke  whatever  course  he  thought  would  be 
most  cffectuah 

2484.  Have  yon    found   it   impossible   to  entrust 

anything  like  iho  discipline  of  the  school  to  them  ? 

I  never  have  tried  it, 

2485.  You  have  never  ventured  to  try  it,  perhaps  ? 
— No. 

2486.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  know,  Dr.  Good- 
ford,  how  many  boys  learu  German  ot  Eton  ?— I  do  i- 
not  recollect  at  this  moment. 

2487.  Is  it  Isught  by  a  German  7 — ^Yes  j  the  Gcr 
man  master  is  a  German. 

2488.  {Lord LyiteUon.)  It  is  stated  here  that  from* 

20  to  25  leiirn  German,  do  you  know  that  (here  hove 
been  cases  of  boys  doing  well  for  a  Prince  Consort's 
prize  who  have  been  for  several  years  at  ncbool  and 
have  never  attended  the  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  school  ? — You  must  not  understand  that  I 
said  ihal  ;  all  I  say  is,  that  there  moy  be  instances 
of  boys  having  gained  prizes  who  bad  iinl  been  tAugbt 
modern  languages  at  the  school,  I  do  not  know  (hat 
there  are. 

2489.  {Lord  Clamidon.)  We  come  now  to  number 

21  ;  with  respect  to  the  bo.irding  houses,  you  say  that 
each  is  to  be  established  with  the  uuihority  of  tho 
Head  Master,  and  that  the  accommodutiou  must  bo 
within  certain  limits? — Yob. 

2490.  Does  not  the  question  of  establishing  these 
houses  require  some  attention,  because  it  seems  to 
me,  ibut  tho  masters  and  dames,  and  extra  masters, 
and  lK>ariIiiig  lioit!<CE,  and  schools,  and  class-rooma 
have  ei^'ablisheil  themeelvcs  as  lixtures  at  Eton. 
There  seouis  to  be  a  hereditary  right  in  some  eases 
to  these  boarding-houses? — Those  persons  purchase 
tlic  ground,  and  build  a  bouse  upon  it  ;  we  cannot 
prevent  that  so  long  aa  that  person  ia  in  charge  of 
the  house,  and  is  uot  an  improper  person. 

2491.  Rut  it  Mtems  to  be  carried  to  a  still  further 
extent.  Can  a  man  who  comes  iuto  possession  of 
such  a  house  leave  it  to  anybody  he  pleases,  and  sell 
the  goodwill? — No,  he  cannot  do  that. 

2492.  That  ia  not  recognized  in  any  way  ? — No. 

2493.  But  you  must  be  aware  that  it  exists  ' — T  do 
not  tliink  it  does.  In  all  ca^es  which  came  before  me 
when  I  was  Head  Master,  I  always  said  when  a 
person  was  giving  up  a  house,  and  wrote  to  me 
i-especiing  it,  that  there  must  bo  no  sale  of  the  good- 
will. I  always  said,  you  are  not  to  state  there  ore  so 
many  boys  in  the  house,  therefore  it  will  bo  worth 
your  while  to  pay  so  much  for  taking  it. 

2494.  If  the  outgoing  possessor  wished  to  give  up 
his  house,  and  recommended  to  you  a  person  whom  bo 
thought  fit,  and  you  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  appointed,  would  you  not  allow  him  to  transfer 
the  house  to  that  other  person  ?  — Yes. 

2495.  {Lord  Devon.)  Would  you  do  that  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  maslcr  supposing  that  that  other 
person  was  not  an  assistant  master,  but  a  person 
unconnected  with  the  tuition  of  the  school  ? — That 
would  depend  upon  whose  the  house  was.  If  it  was 
a  maeter's  house,  I  should  wish  it  to  go  to  a  master. 

2496.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  comparative 
advantage  of  having  all  the  houses  in  the  hands  of  tho 
existing  masters  as  compared  with  the  present  ayatem, 
by  whieh  there  arc  some  which  arc  not  in  tho  hands 
of  persons  engaged  in  tuition  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2497.  It  has  not  occurred  to  you  whether  there  was 
an  advantage  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  ? — No  ; 
hnt  3  have  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  a  man 
over  boys,  as  a  rule,  is  bettei  than  that  of  a  woman. 

2498.  ( Lord  Clarendon.)  Then  I  suppose  you  would 
get  rid  of  the  dames'  bouses  in  the  course  of  lime  F — 
Yea, 

2499.  It  is  not  your  intention  to  appoint  fresh 
tenants  to  the  dames'  houses  ? — 1  have  no  intention 
to  do  so. 

2500.  {Lord  LijtUllon.)  It  is  not  tliat  the  ProvoFt 
and  Fellows  have  come  to  any  such  determination, 
that  is  only  your  own  opinion  ?— Yea. 
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2Ji01.  Too  prefer  to  h»Te  no  dames' hou«M?—YM. 
2502.  (Sir  S.  Northcott.')  How  lately  has  a  new 
wnc  Seen  appoioWd  ?— I  think  tbe  fi«t  jcw  I  cwnc 


tiie  Ecbool  library  ts  a  gooj 
in,  or  becaosc  tbe;  wont  the 


dame  been  appoli 
into  office. 

2503.  Aa  Head  MaBter  ?— Tm. 

2504.  {«r.  Vau^han.)  I  undcrsland  you  (o  Bay 
that  Tou  have  made  it  knowo  thai  no  coiiBider«tion  in 
rfftard  to  goodwitl  is  to  paas  t>ctweeo  one  dame  and 
another  ?— I  cannot  My  that  I  hnTe  made  it  known, 
bat  when  an  applicslion  hs8  been  made  to  me  that 
Bueh  and  »uch  n  person  wished  to  succeed  to  the 
bouse,  I  liave  eaid  that  I  had  no  objection  on  condition 
thai  00  money  was  paid  for  goodwilL 

2J05.  But  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  nipposing  that  the 

'profit  of  keeping  one  of  these  houses  is  cmBidcrable, 

ia  it    possible    to   prorcnt  some  consideralion   from 

tttssing  from  hand  to  hand  in  thmt  way  ?— I  dcf  not 
now  bow  I  could  positively  prevent  it. 

2506,  It  16  impossible  for  you  to  aay  that  any 
bint  JOB  can  give  on  the  aubject  can  prevent  it  ?— Of 
coune  I  cannot  prevent  it, 

2507.  That,  then,  is  an  objeGtion  to  having  the 
datoM^  hmiaea  ? — fa. 

2.508.  Supposing  that  yourself,  us  Provost,  or  the 
Head  Master,  were  to  appoint  to  a  boarding  hoosc, 
wimlil  tiot  that  of  itaelf  at  once  knock  on  iJie  head 
the  old  eyrtcin  of  good-will  ?— Certainly. 

2509.  I  taeftn,  if  you  or  some  aalbority  at  Eton, 
whenever  a  boarding  house  became  vacant,  sppoinfed 
a  master  to  take  it  '—Yea  ;  but  there  still  might  bo 
some  diflicuUy  In  ibo  matter. 

2510,  Would  it  be  possible,  or  at  all  probable, 
that  any  master  having  the  appointment  offered  lo 
him,  and  being  able  to  take  it,  would  consent  to  pcy 
liny  conaidcrBliOB  ?~  I  am  sure  no  tutor  would  do 
anything  of  iho  sort. 

251 1,  Not  even  now  ? — Xo. 

2512.  Is  not  that  objection  inherent  in  the  ayatem 
of  dames'  houses  ? — I  do  sot  know  that  it  is  done  at 
present. 

3513.  Why,  I  thought  that  was  a  matter  which 
was  eonccded  ? — Not  at  all. 

2514.  Ib  it  not  the  natural  consequenee  of  there 
being  large  profits  upon  the  board,  unless  you  have 
some  system,  such  as  thnt  I  have  mentioned,  ivlierebj 
llip  authorities  would  appoint  tlie  person  to  succeed 
on  a  house  beeoming  vacant  ;  that  such  a  prnctJco 
would  be  carried  on  ? — I  should  not  suppose  it  would 
be  a  necessary  consequence, 

2515.  Do  you  not  tbink  that  persons  Gxc-rci^ing  a 
very  lucrative  trade  of  that  deacriplion,  would  alw  ai.-t 
))c  able  lo  Und  other  persons  who  would  jiay  them  a 
consideration  for  handing  over  that  lucrative  triidc 
into  their  keeping?  —  I  do  not  know  thnt  such  n 
system  eicials  in  the  state  in  which  you  apiR-ar  lo 
think  it  does. 

2316.  But  still  yon  have  so  much  reason  lo  think 
it  might  exist  as  to  induce  you,  in  each  partien tar  case, 
lo  think  it  advisable  to  object  to  the  possibility  of  itri 
occurring  ? — Yea. 

2517.  Would  you  object  to  such  a  thing  taking 
place,  or  would  you  have  made  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  not  to  take  place,  unless  you  had  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  as  a  practice  it  did  exist  ? — I  bod 
heard  of  it. 

2518.  In  poiut  of  fact  yon  would  hardly  have  en- 
tered that  sort  of  caveat,  mile's  you  had  gnud  reuson 
lo  suppose  Unit  it  existed  ?— No, 

2519.  (Lord  Lffllellon.)  Have  you  any  particular 
o|)iniou,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  boys  of  all  ages 
hziving  single  rooms,  or  boys  sleeping  two  or  llirce  in 
n  room  ;  do  you  think  there  is  na  advantage  one 
way  or  the  other  ? — For  my  own  part,  1  would  much 
rather  have  single  rooms, 

2-'»20.  (tofd  Clarendon.)  Except  in  the  case  of 
brothers  '( — Of  course. 

2521,  You  aay  that  "Boys  in  Ihe  upper  part  of  the 
"  school,  who  rcquiie  books  of  reference,  whicli  (lipy 
"  do  not  th^^^mselvcs  possess,  do  a  good  deal  of  their 
"  work  in  ihe  school  library."  Is  that  a  eciicrol 
iJiaelice  ? — Yes. 


3523,  Is  it  because 
place  to  do  the  work 
books  of  reference  ? — Both 

2523.  Are  they  allowed  to  take  tbe  books  out  of 
the  library  ? — Yes  ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  par- 
ticular work  going  on,  which  renders  it  neceonrr 
that  many  boys  should  be  referring  to  the  same  book 
at  the  same  time  ;  in  that  case  tbe  books  so  required 
are  made  what  are  called  Books  of  Reference,  and 
■re  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  library.  For 
instance,  if  an  essay  is  set  upon  a  particoiar  subject, 
the  directors  of  the  library  say.  that  tbe  books  which 
relate  to  that  subject  ^hali  not  be  taken  out,  but  miui 
be  referred  to  in  the  library  itself. 

2524.  That  Is  for  the  general  convenience  of  the 
school  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  yoti  will  allow  me  to  corT«l 
A  verbal  inaccuracy  in  my  printed  answer  to  qaestion 
21.  I  am  made  to  slate  that  the  number  of  boys 
which  can  be  accommodated  in  the  different  booKs, 
Tariea  from  50  lo  66  ;  it  should  be  from  50  to  6,  tn- 
slead  of  from  50  lo  66, 

2525.  {Lord  LtftUllon.')  YoQ  say  that  in  some 
houses  wine  is  charged  aa  an  extra  and  in  others  not  ?^ 
—  That  is  60, 

2526.  Is  it  erer  added  withont  increasing  the  bil 
lo  the  parents  ? — I  never  charged  it  myself,  but  1  ha 
known  some  men  of  my  own  standing  who  did,  an< 
others  who  did  not. 

2527.  (Mr.  Vaughati.)  Do  you  thIuV  that  the  boya 
are  over  pampered  with  regard  to  their  food,  or  th. 
they  have  u  greater  variety  than  they  ought  to  hare 
at  their  time  of  life  ? — I  have  no  reason  lo  think  so. 

2528.  Nor  that  they  have  a  greater  quantity  7^ 
never  heard  any  complaints  of  the  matter. 

2329.  (Sir  S.  Xorlhcole.)  Is  it  a  common  tiling 
fir  them  to  be  ordered  different  beer  ? — It  wa.-,  und  I 
dare  aay  ii  Is  so  still. 

2530.  Is  that  because  the  beer  of  manr  of  tb« 
houses  ia  of  an  inferior  quality  ? — I  do  not  thinlE  that 
is  so. 

2531.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  general 
rule  is  about  getting  beer,  or  where  they  generally  gel 
it  from  ;  (hey  do  not  get  it  all  from  the  collega 
brewery,  do  they  ? — No. 

2532.  Do  they  get  it  from  the  town?— Tes,  from 
Windsor  generally. 

2533.  Does  not  the  boarding  hoaso  keeper  get  it 
where  he  pleases  ?— Yes. 

253-I.  Then  they  do  not  follow  any  uniform  system  7j 
—Not  generally. 

2535.  (T^rd  Clarendon.)  You  say  in  No,  21 1 
"  The  rate  of  charge  in  a  elussical  master's  house  is 
"higher  than  in  that  of  a  malbemallcal  master,  but 
"  it  includes  ihe  paymeni  for  tuition  as  a  private 
"  pupil."  I  think  yon  said.  Dr.  Goodlbrd,  that  you 
did  not  know  what  number  of  oppidans  in  I860  was 
piiying  10  guinciis  a  year  for  tuition  ? — No. 

2536.  (Lord  Lyifelton.)  Can  the  number  hf  bc-ys 
now  paying  fur  private  tuition  be  furnished  without 
trouble  ? — Yes.  Boya  in  college  would  not  have 
private  tuition,  except  for  niathomatics.  They  wonid 
have  the  tuition  in  classics  without  its  being  paid  for. 

2537.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  In  number  25  you  say  : 
"  1  take  tlie  higher  charge  paid  for  board  and  lodging 
"  in  a  lutoi''s  house  lo  bo  an  indirect  payment  lor 
'■  any  service  of  any  kind  rendered  to  the  school,  hut 
"  for  the  additional  time  and  care  which  it  enables 
*'  the  tutor  to  bestow  upon  the  boy  for  tho  advantage 
"  which  the  latter  derives  from  coming  more  con- 
"  sUinlly  in  contact  willi  his  tutor  in  his  room,  nt 
"  meal  limes,  &c.,  and  from  tho  more  domestic  and 
'■  friendly  relation  which  naturally  llius  springs  Up 
"  between  thorn."  Do  you  think,  Dr.  Goodford,  thnt 
the  tutor  is  paid  by  the  charj^o  he  jiinkes  for  board 
and  lodging  for  the  time  and  care  which  he  bestows 
upon  tbe  boy  ? — Yes  j  and  which  he  could  not  ao  be- 
stow if  the  boy  were  not  in  his  hou^e. 

2.i38.  Then  do  you  think  that  he  Is  able  to  bestow 
such  time  and  care  upon  40  boys  and  upwards  in  liLa 
house  ? — But  he  has  not  40  boya  iu  his  house. 

2539.  Yea,  many  of  the  tutors  huvc  ? — No. 
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2540.  (Sir  S.  Xorlieole.)  No  man  has  40  boys  ia 
Lis  house  ? — Certainly  not. 

3541.  ( J/r.  Vaug/ian.)  Tuliiog  it  at  an  average,  I 
(liinl!  it  U  about  23  to  a  house  ? — Tluit  rany  lie  the 
averogo. 

2542.  {Lord  Li/Uellon.)  But  aotne  of  them  liavo 
very  few  ? — Yes  ;  25  may  bo  the  average,  but  most 
inostera  wlio  can,  have  30. 

25(3.  i^Lord  Clarendon.)  He  gets  about  750/.  for 
auperiutt'Ddiiig  tliem  ? — Perhaps  so. 

2544.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Are  tlio  Itoya  belter  feil 
in  the  tutors'  houses  Ihon  ia  the  dames'? — I  think 
tliat  used  to  bo  the  case. 

2545.  The  difi'ereace  of  the  cost  in  board  and  lodg- 
ing iu  a  tutor's  Louse  as  compared  with  the  damc'a 
house  is  cousiderable,  nearly  40/.  a  year,  I  believe  i" 
— I  lake  it  that  it  iniikes  about  30/.  a  year  dilTeronce. 

2546.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Tour  answer  to  question 
26  ia  Bim|)ly  "  No."  That  question  is ;  "  Is  the  resort 
"  by  the  boys  to  pastrycooks'  shops,  inns,  or  other 
"  houses  of  entertainment,  a  recognized  or  a  customary 
"  method  for  obtaining  cither  meals  or  any  consldor- 

Bble  portion  of  their  food?"     Whether  it  is  re- 
cognized or  not,  I  suppose  it  is  a  constant  practice  ? 
- — Oh  yes,  they  go  there,  but  not  lo  make  part  of  ihcir 
meals  there.     I  do  not  suppose  that  auy  boy  would  go 
lilo  a  pasfryeook's  shop  for  tbat  purpose. 

2547.  With  respect  to  public-houses  or  houses  of 
euturtainment,  are  the  boys  allowed  to  go  there? — No. 

2548.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  inns? — No. 

2549.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  They  are  probibileil  from 
going  to  inns  or  public  .houses,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2550.  {Lord  Lt/tiellon.)  Are  not  the  oppidans  iu 
the  habit  of  having  dinners  at  iuna  ? — No,  they  have 
been  given  up. 

2551.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Do  they  not  have  the 
Irish  dinner  at  an  inn  ? — No,  that  has  been  given  up. 

2552.  Then  aro  nil  those  dinners,  the  Irisb  dinner, 
the  oppidan  dinner,  and  so  forth,  abolished  ?  —  Yes  ; 
What  you  coll  the  oppidan's  dinner  waa  given  up  lost 
year. 

2553.  {Lord  Li/tlelion.)  Have  not  the  boys  some 
sort  of  dubs  at  which  tbey  meet  ? — No,  so  far  as  I  um 
aware. 

2554.  Not  enongh  lo  be  well  known  ? — No. 

2555.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  No.  29  you  say : 
"  Seventeen  of  the  elassiciil,  three  of  the  mathematical 
"  masters  have  boarding  houace,  and  the  drawing 
"  master  n  small  one  ;  there  are  no  houses  for  the 
"  remainder  ;  there  ore  nine  housea  kept  by  persons 
"  who  take  no  part  in  the  work  of  leaching."  Do 
you  like  that  description  of  bonrding  bouse.  Do  you 
ihiak  they  do  any  good  ? — 

2556.  (Lord  Lyliellon.)  Thoyare  the  dames'  houace, 
ore  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe  them  to  bo  well 
conducted. 

2557.  Do  you  thiuk  that  it  leads  to  a  more 
regular  system  of  supervision,  that  (ho  chief  of  the 
house  is  not  engaged  in  tuition,  that  be  cau  devote 
himself  ciilirely  lo  looking  after  his  boardci's,  and  ia 
not  obliged  to  be  reading  iu  order  lo  keep  up  his 
own  acholarship  ? — No, 

2558.  (jVr,  Vaughan.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
lliese  boarding  bouBca  kept  by  persona  who  are  eon- 
Ktanlly  occupied,  or  by  persons  who  have  time  at 
their  diaposul,  who  can  devote  themselves  lo  the 
jiiTongements of  the  house  ? — Tiicy  ni'p  genci"aJly  kept 
by  persona  who  have  plenty  of  lime  at  their  disposal. 

2559.  {Lord  Li/tlelfon.)  How  many  cases  are  tbeixj 
of  gentlemen  not  engaged  in  auy  way  in  tuition  hav- 
ing boarding  houses  ? — I  believe  there  are  three. 

2560.  Mr,  Vidol  ia  one,  Mr.  Evana  another  s  who 
ia  the  other  ? — Mr.  Samuel  Evans ;  he  has  half  a 
dozen  boys  in  a  house  oppoaite  his  father's  house. 

2561.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  No.  30  you  say:  "The 
"  aulboriiies  of  the  school  have  power  to  limit  the 
"  bounds  within  which  boarding  houses  can  be  kept  [ 
"  none  arc  kept  beyond  these  bounda,"  Have  Ihoso 
traunds  been  extended  of  late  yeara  ? — No,  Diey  Iiave 
very  lillle  eitended. 


2562.  Would  there  he  any  difficulty  in  extending 
them  ? — Wo  could  not  get  the  land  that  would  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

2563.  Almost  all  your  saleable  land  for  aneh  pur- 
poses ia  occupied  ? — Yes  j  and  if  we  required  to  ex- 
tend the  accommod alien,  we  should  iiud  it  necessary 
to  build  on  the  playing  field. 

2564.  In  No.  32  yon  say  tbat  llio  total  number  of 
boys  now  at  the  scliool  is  806  ;  ia  not  the  number  of 
boya  now  at  school  more  than  806  ? — Do  you  mean  at 
the  present  moment  ? 

2565.  Yes  ;  how  many  have  you  now? — About  83ft  l 
I  think.  / 

2566.  {Lord Devon.)  The  total  ia  put  down  in  tho" 
table  on  page  32  at  S29  ?— That  return  wkea  the 
number  up  to  tlio  election  in  the  summer. 

2567.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  yon  stated  to  n% 
the  earliest  age  at  which  n  buy  ia  admitted  into  Iha 
school  ?  Do  you  allow  a  boy  to  enter  at  the  ago  of 
9  or  10  ? — Yos  ;  oven  ns  early  as  seven. 

2568.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  I  believe  there  are  some  in 
the  school  now  who  ore  hardly  more  than  eight  years 
old?— Yes. 

2569.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  There  la  one  mentioned, 
I  think,  of  eight  years  five  months  ? — Yes  ;  I  havo 
known  boys  come  at  five  years  of  age. 

2570.  That,  I  suppose,  was  when  promotion  in  tbo 
College  was  by  seniority  ? — Yes. 

{Lord  Clarendon.)  We  now  come  to  paper  No.  3. 

2571.  {Mr.  Vaugban.)  I  wish  to  oak  a  question  in 
reference  to  No.  6  in  paper  8.  Have  you  mode  the 
returna  for  the  sixth  form  yourself  ? — ^Yea. 

2572.  Did  you  make  the  returns  of  table  C,  nnd 
also  tho  returns  of  table  B.  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to 
the  age  of  the  boya  ? 

2573.  Yes?— Yes,  I  did. 

2574.  May  I  ask  you  how  long  did  it  take  you  to 
make  ihtise  returns,  port ieularly  those  in  table  C.  ? 
— Do  you  moan  with  regard  to  the  work  they  were 
doing  ? 

2575.  Yes  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  recollect. 

2576.  Did  it  take  you  foor  hours  ? — I  cannot  recol- 
lect Ht  aU. 

2577.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  this  table  was 
prepmed  by  you  ? — It  was  before  I  went  away  from 
I-lton  for  the  holidays. 

2578.  You  mean  for  ihe  Chrielraas  holidays  ?— 
Yes,  when  I  had  all  my  books  about  me. 

2579.  I  ask  tho  question  because  eight  monlhs 
have  now  passed  since  this  Commission  asked  for 
these  poper.i,  nnd  they  have  only  just  been  sent  in  for 
i-orao  parts  of  the  school,  and  some  of  them  are  even 
yet  incomplete  ? — ^I  certainly  sent  in  mine. 

2580.  Nevertheless,  ns  I  have  stated  iu  reference  to 
tho  great  bulk  of  tlie  school,  we  liave  not  received 
them  till  this  examination  commenced  ;  wo  are  there- 
fjro  anxious  to  knoiv  what  obstacles  of  ony  kind  may 
hiive  exiiled  to  the  preparation  of  the  rcturus? — J 
caunot  Ihink  that  thero  have  been  any  obstacles  at  all. 

2581.  Tlicyare  not  likely  lo  assist  much  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  examination  ;  I  therefore  iviEh  to  know,  aa 
a  mailer  of  fact,  bow  long  it  really  would  take  to  dray 
up  one  of  lljeac  tables? — With  regard  to  tho  oge  of 
entrance  of  Ihe  boys  I  made  iheni  up  in  the  school 
nut  of  aehool  hours,  when  school  hours  were  over. 
It  took  nie  perhaps  half  an  hour  to  prepare  them. 
I  made  a.  rough  di'off,  which  i  subseiiuently  vn'oW 
uUt  fairly  out  of  school. 

(  T/ie  Secretary.)  I  have  just  received  aletter  from 
one  assistant  master  {the  only  one)  who  has  not,  up  to 
ibis  moment,  sent  iu  ony  return  nl  all  to  table  B. 
His  only  explanation  is,  that  at  diiferent  times  in  the 
year  ho  had  ditTercnt  divisions  under  his  charge,  but 
tbat  ia  no  reasou  why  he  ahould  not  have  made  the 
return  asked  for,  which  refers  lo  the  boya  who  were 
iu  his  division  at  ihe  time  when  tlie  blank  tables  wero 
aent.  He  now  says  that  he  lias  lost  all  bis  data,  but 
if  wc  insist  upon  having  this  table,  he  will  take  what 
meara  he  can  to  mnko  one. 
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[The  Pravoat.)  There  certainly  was  no difiiciiliy  in 
dinwiag  up  the  paper.  It  was  thu  tiinpkal  thing  ill 
the  world. 

2582.  {Mr.  Vautjian.)  With  regaid  to  the  oilier 
tables  C.  they  have  been  "sent  in  so  exiremtly  late, 
that  ill  reference  lo  youi-  examination,  nnd  that  of 
other  members  of  the  collepe,  the  deliiy  iniiet,  I  ihiiik. 
tfiad  to  exclude  inquiry  on  some  points  ? — 

('flie  Prorott  to  the  Secretary.)  Tou  wrote  to 
ine  eomo  time  in  Fobmary  about  the  tables  not  having 
been  sent  in,  ami  a  copy  of  what  you  required  waa 

^Bent  lo  each  of  ihp  inasters. 
2583.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  The  first  letter,  T  think 
wna  sent  in  October  ?—( TAe  Frovogt.)  Tlie  first 
Jeller  from  Mr.  Bernard,  informing  me  that  the  returns 
Jiad  not  been  sent  in,  waa  in  February.  I  had  no  idea 
tiiut  they  hud  not  been  sent. 

{Mr.  Vauffhait  )  So  far  aa  your  table  il.self  h 
concerned,  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  instructive  of  nil. 

(Tic  Seeretari/.)  Tour  own  tables,  Dr.  Goodford, 
came  in  very  good  time. 

2584.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  think  it  la  qnile  right 
thnt  what  hns  now  occurred  u|»on  this  matter  should 
be  recorded  upon  the  evidence.  Wo  will  now,  if  you 
pleuse,  proceed  with  the  esaminntlon.  You  state  in 
Ko.  9  that  &1I  boys  riie  by  proficiency  as  fur  aa  the 
lower  part  of  (he  upper  division  of  the  iiflh  I'urin  ;  yon 
then  go  on  to  say,. — "In  assigning  mai'ks  the  objeft 
■■  kept  in  view  in  lo^ive  to  clasxies  and  mathematics 
*'  the  pimie  relative  value  which  they  bear  to  each  other 
*'  in  the  regular  £ehool  work,  *.  g.,  suppuiing  tlie  cloa- 
''  t-ical  sehool  time  lo  he  IS  in  a  week,  nnd  the  niathc' 
"  matlfnl  tliree,  tht'  murks  for  elassieal  work  would  be 
''  as  near  (m  possible  1500,  and  llio^e  for  the  miillic- 
"  maticul  800.  No  hay  ia  compelled  to  puss  in  modern 
"  Inngiiagex,  as  they  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  oblign- 
*'  tory  sohoul  leaehiiig,  but  each  boy  under  examination 
"  in  tho  fifth  form  is  at  liberty  to  olfer  himself  to  lie 
"  examined  in  niodera  lauguageii,  and  to  receive  liis 
"  full  murks  for  eanh  language  one-third  of  those 
"  given  for  matheniotica."  Uy  that  I  take  it  thnt  the 
value  you  attocli  to  modem  languages  Hi  compared 
with  classics  is  as  one  lo  15.  In  not  tlial  about  the 
measure  of  value  you  altaob  to  llie  study  of  modern 
laugunge*  ? — I  did  not  think  It  right  to  give  a  higher 
number  of  marks  for  what  I  did  not  require  a  boy  lo 
team. 

2585.  Then  it  comei  precisely  to  what  I  said, 
that  the  value  attached  at  Eton  to  moderu  hinguiige-', 
compared  with  clagsioti,  is  as  one  to  15.  There  has 
rot  been  any  attempt,  I  believe,  at  Eton  to  teach 
the  piiyaicnl  aciencea,  has  there  ? — Ko  ;  except  by 
lecturers. 

2586.  Are  there  any  lectures  delivered  P — Yea. 
25BT.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  How  many  promotions  are 

there  from  <)ne  form  to  another  during  the  year  at 
Eton  ? — Do  you  moan  of  any  one  boy  ? 

2588.  No.  of  any  of  the  boys  ? — They  take  place 
three  times  »  year, 

2589.  How  many  times  Iq  the  year  do  they  take 
place  on  oxaminatiou  ? — That  is  upon  examination. 
There  are  examinations  each  time,  though  they  do 
not  embrace  every  boy  who  moves. 

2590.  The  examinations  do  not  affect  eveiy  boy 
■who  moves  ? — No.  For  instance,  what  we  call  the 
remove  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  remove  ; 
n  boy  passes  into  the  lower  remove  by  examination, 
but  into  the  upper  remove  without  examination. 

2591.  When  the  promotion  of  any  boy  lakes  place 
flfter  examination,  should  I  understand  that  the  boy  is 
not  promoted  in  consequence  of  his  examination  at 
all  ? — Oh  yes,  ho  ia. 

2592.  But  is  Ilia  promotion  into  the  remove  above 
dependent  upon  the  mode  in  which  he  passes  his 
examin.ition  * — Yes  ;  he  may  fail,  and  be  kept  down. 

2593.  Unless  he  failed  signally  in  his  examination, 
would  he  not  he  naturally  removed  inio  (he  upper 
form  ? — Yes  j  unless  lie  failed  in  his  cxaminaiion. 

2594.  la  not  a  failure  quite  an  exception  ? — Ko 
doubt  the  majority  of  the  bova  nasa. 


2595.  And  they  get  their  remove,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  nnless  they  do  very  ill  ? — Yes. 

2596.  In  what  way  does  the  particular  roerii  of  the 
boys  affect  them  in  their  I'emove  ? — They  take  placeck 

2597.  You  mean  that  the  examiuation  nOects  the 
place  in  the  next  form  which  a  boy  may  assume  when 
he  gels  into  it  ? — Yes. 

2598.  Uow  often  does  that  occur  tu  each  rorm  in 
a  year  j  I  mean  that  change  of  places  in  con«e- 
quence  of  an  examination  ? — A  boy  will  be  examioed 
in  the  upper  remove,  fourth  form,  for  a  remove  at 
Christmas.  If  he  paases,  he  would  go  into  the  tower 
remove  of  the  fifth  form,  but  the  succeeding  reniflvo 
in  June  he  would  pass  without  examination,  and  thru 
at  Christmas  he  would  have  to  bo  examined  t^aiu. 

2599.  On  tho  whole,  thnt  boy  would  gain  a  remove 
onee  a  year  without  examination  ? — Yes. 

2600.  (Sir  S.  Northcott.)  But,  in  addition  to  ibst, 
are  there  not  eoUoctions  every  half  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  division  is  exammed,  and  in  whicU  Um 
boys  take  places  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  speciiiud  here. 

2601.  {Mr.    Vavghan.)  The  hopra  lake  plucca    ia 
their  forms  also  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  is  a  mere  honoruyi 
distinction,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  list.     If  . 
boy   obtains   a  flrat,   seoond,    or     third    clas.^,    mMrki 
are  allowed  to  him  for  it  for  his  next  examination  |1 
for  a  iirst  class  he  would   obtain   100  miirke,   and   sol 
on  in  proportion. 

2602.  ( Sir  S.  ^'orticole.)  There  la  a  certain  pro- 
poi'tion  of  Ixiys  who  fuil  ? — Yo». 

2603.  When  a  boy  fails,  does  he  not  remwn  U  llie 
lop  of  the  remove  below  him,  ho  that,  although  li« 
has  failed  u[>on  <he  examination,  he  B|)pears  to  be  in 
the  Bchool  HA  if  bo  were  at  tho  head  of  lus  form  ?— 
Yes. 

2604.  Is  not  that  somewhat  objeciioDub|$  ?— 
Perhaps  it  pay  be. 

2605.  Should  not  a  line  be  drawn  to  show  who  hitm 
been  kept  down  ? — I  used  lo  draw  a  line,  but  people 
remonstrated  with  me  as  lo  the  degrailalionand  pnin 
which  it  occasi'tned,  and  in  consequence  I  gave  it  up, 

2606.  (Mr.  Vniighan.)  Could  you  at  n)l  tell  me, 
supposing  thnt  a  boy  were  lo  go  completely  through  ths 
school  from  one  form  to  anotlier,  how  many  of  ihow 
promotions  or  removes  from  one  form  to  another  ]ie 
would  get  accompanied  by  examinations,  and  how 
many  lie  ivoiiM  obtain  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  it 
be  ope  out  of  every  three  promotlona  ? — No;  half 
his  promotions. 

2607.  Half  his  promotions  would  be  by  exami- 
nnlions  ? — Yea. 

260S.  But  those  pi'omotioas,  unless  he  luid  really 
done  very  ill,  would  only  have  tho  effect  of  determi- 
ning hia  place  in  the  next  form  ? — Uia  place  relatively 
to  othei'  boya. 

2609.  Ilia  promotion  would  not  be  affected  nnlesa 
ho  had  done  veij  ill  ? — No. 

2610.  {Mr.  Thom/iton.)  Would  it  be  possible  for  n 
hoy  who  had  distinguished  himself  very  highly  lo 
get  two  removes  at  otive  ? — Yea  ;  that  is  often  done  j 
a  boy  gels  a  double  remove  at  once. 

2611.  (Mr.  Vaug/ian.)  Is  it  the  effect  of  that  tliat 
he  leaps  over  the  form  where  aU  Uia  companions 
would  remain  ? — Yes. 

2612.  Whereabout  in  the  next  remove  obove  that 
does  he  obtain  hia  place  ? — Ho  obtains  it  aa  high  a^  he 
can. 

2613.  Does  it  depend  upon  the  number  of  marki 
ho  gets  ? — He  ia  examined  with  the  boya  in  that  re- 
move. Supposing  that  an  examination  ia  going  on 
for  an  upper  remove,  a  Iwy  may  be  reoommended 
from  a  lower  remove  for  a  double  remove  j  that  boy 
then  goea  in  to  try  his  chance  with  the  formaboio 
him,  and  he  gets  as  good  a  place  aa  he  can.  It  is 
necessary,  before  he  can  oblAin  a  double  remove,  that 
he  should  beat  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  remove 
above  him. 

2614.  Tliat  he  should  beat  two-thirda  of  it  ?~Yob; 
and  ho  V017  selilom  faila. 

2615.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  Does  that  apply  to  the 
sixth  form  also  ?— No, 


I 
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2C16.  llow  ia  thai  olitainod  ? — Simply  by  rotation. 
2017.  Ky  rotation  from  (he  upper  Jlftti  ? — Yea. 

2618.  Merely  l>y  senioi'Ity  ? — Yes. 

2619.  Is  lliftt  fail-  ? — Alter  a  Ijoy  lins  once  got  into 
llie  lower  part  of  lUe  n[>pev  divieion,  ihera  h  do 
oxaminnliou  for  Bcnts. 

2G20.  {Sir  S.  Nort/icole.)  Theoppidanesaminfltioo 
has  ceased  ? — Yea. 

2621.  How  is  tbat  in  tlia  coUogo  ? — ^Tliere  iitm 
examination  every  year, 

2622.  (Mr,  Thompson,')  I  tliiuk  there  ia  eomo 
clasBiJlcntion  of  the  boys  ni;cordiiig  to  the  merit  they 
ehow  in  competing  for  a  Newcastle  scbolai-ship  ? — 
Yea. 

2623.  Do  not  the  boya  in  the  fifth  form  in  that 
competition  fcequently  beat  boys  in  the  sixth  form  ? — 
Yes. 

2624.  Tlmt  is  the  ease  ?— Yea. 

2625.  Then  n  boy  may  go  to  ICing's  without  getting 
;        into  llie  BJxlh  form  at  all  ? — No, 

H  2626,  When  n  boy  is  going  by  liis  exominnlion 
^^  from  the  miJillo  into  the  upper  division,  is  it  iieces- 
^^sary  tliat  he  should  get  lOO  marks  more  than  the  boy 
^Bflbove  him  in  order  to  take  a  plac^.  What  I  mean  ia 
^Tthis,  that  if  one  boy  gets  500  marks,  and  the  boy 
^v  l>cIow  him  only  560,  the  oue  who  gets  560  would  not 
H^  jtass  the  one  who  gela  500  ? — No. 
W-9    2627.  He  mnst  get  600  to  enable  hTm  lo  pass  ?— 

Yes. 

2628.  {Lord  L^jUetUm.)  How  for  does  the  double 

remove  system   exteiid  ? — The  Inst  double   remove 

w«tiK!  be  from  tlie  lower  part  of  the  middle  division 

into  the  upper  division. 

262S),  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  it  possible  for  the  first 

colleger  of  the  year   in  point  of  merit  to  fail  at 

King's  ? — That  la  hardly  possible  now,  but  it  was 

possible  nnce. 

2630.  Ia  it  possible  to  have  another  preferred  above 

him  ? — Ho  luny  lose  Iiis  place, 

12631.  Mast  iho  iinul  boy  by  merit  go  to  King's  7 — 
Yes  ;  at  present  tho  Provost  of  King's  says,  I  have 
three  scholarships  for  which  Eton  boys  may  contend. 
2632.  What  ia  tho  ago  ?— Ei^tcen  years. 
2633.  Is  there  any  ri'gulntion  as  to  their  position  in 
the  school  ? — Boys  nt  17  and  18  years  of  age  stand. 

12634.  And  tliey  must  be  in  the  sixth  form  ? — Not 
necessarily,  thero  may  not  be  enough  placfts. 
2635.  Does  tho   number   in  the   sixth  fonn  ever 
vary  ? — Very  little, 

2636.  It  consisis  of  20  only  ?— Yes, 

2637.  Ten  collegers  and  10  oppidans  ? — Yes. 

2638.  (Lord  Li/tteltoa.)  They  are  superannuated 
on  Ibeii'  19th  birthday  ? — Yes. 

2639.  Thei-c  will  be  a  more  regular  number  of 
vacancies  hereafter?  —  They  hope  to  give  m  four 
every  year  in  future. 

2640.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  in  answer  to  9, 
No.  10  ; — "  The  number  of  classical  masters  is  at 
"  present  17  for  the  upper  school  (during  the  latter 
"  part  of  summer  school  time,  when  tliere  have  been 
"  rather  morC' boys  in  tlie  upper  school,  temporary 
"  assistance  has  been  employed  during  the  last  two 
"  years),  in  tho  lower  schooi  five,"  That  an-angement 
with  regard  lo  temporary  ashistuueo  is  new,  is  it  not  ? 
— Wc  have  only  had  it  within  the  last  few  years. 

2641.  What  sort  of  temporary  assistance  do  yoa 
refer  to,  clasaical,  I  Buppose  ? — Yes.  The  last  gentle- 
man I  employed  is  the  gentleman  who  1ms  lately 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  ossielant  masler.  Tlie  fact 
ia,  that  in  the  month  of  Juue  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  school,  by  which  upon  some  occasions  some  20 
or  25  boya  come  fi-om  tho  lower  school  into  the  upper, 
and  to  prevent  any  (listnrbnnee  of  our  arrangements, 
it  is  necessary  to  get  extra  assistance  until  the  elec- 
tion fakes  place.  A  good  mnny  boya  go  away  at  tho 
election,  and  tho  number  falla  back  to  what  it  has  been 
ordinarily, 

26-12.  Tlien  in  point  of  fact  yoa  retiuiro  an  extra 
master  for  a  short  period  ? — Yea. 
2G43.  Was  he  an  Kton  man,  ?— Yaa. 


2644.  {Lord Lyltelion.)  Yod  go  on  to  say: — "His- 
"  lory  and  geography  are  taught  in  the  school  to  boya 
"  below  the  fifth  form ;"  do  you  mean  modern  or 
ancient  history  and  geography  ? — I  mean  both  com- 
bined i  they  are  taught  by  the  use  of  compoi  ativc 
maps. 

2645.  But  only  to  boya  below  the  fifth  form  ? — 
Only  tu  boys  iu'low  tho  Hfth  form. 

2646.  Do  you  find  when  they  get  higher  up  in  tho 
echool  tbat  they  forget  what  tliey  hare  twen  taught  ? 
— I  think  they  do  forpet  it,  1  do  not  think  that 
depoi'lment  ia  as  efiicient  aa  il  onght  to  be.  1  should 
very  much  like  lo  be  able  to  put  on  an  extra  echool 
time  for  it. 

2647.  The  proportion  of  classical  mastera  In  the 
number  of  Iwys  in  the  lower  school  is  nearly  doublg 
to  what  it  is  iu  the  upper  ? — It  is  larger. 

2648.  It  is  five  in  the  lower  school  ? Yes.  ' 

2649.  One  for  20  ?— Ym  ;  but  the  reason  ia  they* 
ore  aSI  doing  different  lessons. 

2650.  Do  not  littlo  Iwys  require  greater  attontioK  ? 
— Y<^.  the  same  thing  tells  in  both  ways. 

2631  (Mr.  I'auffhan.)  Will' whom  does  it  rest  to 
determine  what  portion  of  history  shall  be  eel  for  tho 
boya  to  learn  ? — It  rests  with  the  master  of  tho 
division.  ' 

2U.52.  TIic  Ileod  Maator  is  not  cognizant  of  that,  is 
he  ? — No  i  but  n  report  iiJ  sent  to  him  in  which  what 
has  been  set  is  stated. 

26.53.  Is  no  E^cheme  framed  by  the  Head  Master  as 
to  what  portion  of  lustory  the  boys  shall  be  learning 
in  nil  the  several  forms  ? — No. 

2634.  Do  rou  know  the  amount  that  is  set  in  eaco 
half-yeur  in  that  way  ? — I  could  not  toll. 

2655.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  With  whom  is  (ho  choice 
of  Bubjocla  V — The  choice  of  subjects  rests  with  the 
master  of  the  division. 

26.'i6.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Are  there  any  s[iecial 
hooka  of  bistory  ? — No. 

26rj7.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  yon  as  a  matter  of  fact 
know  what  Inwiks  are  used.  At  does  that  depend  upon 
the  master  of  the  form  ? — ]t  depends  upon  the  master 
of  the  form, 

2658.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  It  is  a  common  instance 
I  think,  to  give  a  portion  of  Hume,  say  from  Ibe  Ite- 
EtornlioQ  to  the  Revolution  ;  that  would  be  a  faiy 
average  desci'iption  of  the  work  ? — Yes. 

26'39.  {Mr.  Thampiion.)  Are  eswiya  given  on  hia- 
forical  aulijecla  ? — In  iho  two  first  divisiona,  but  not 
below. 

26G0.  {Lord  Dtron.)  1  see  nutlnm,  and  also  Other 
authors  m'e  uaed  ? — TWt  is  iu  the  first  and  eeconil 
division. 

2661.  Yon  mean  the  upper  fifth  ? — Yes,  part  of  il. 

2662.  {Loni  Clarendon.)  You  say,  in  answer  to 
question  11,  "Koch  boy  pays  foi'  learning  French  a 
"  fee  of  10  guineas  per  annum,  for  Geimun,  12 
"guineas,  for  mathematics,  four  gnineas.  I  do  not 
"  imagine  the  progress  in  those  studies  can  bo  so 
"  gruat  as  tlist  in  Greek  and  Latin,  because  so  much 
"  lesA  time  ia  given  to  tliem,  but  I  havu  no  reason  lo 
"  suppoac  that  Iho  progrepa  is  not  proportionnle  lo 
"  the  time  employed  ;"  tbat  is  lo  say,  we  will  txiko 
the  100  boys  who  learn  French,  aiitt  wn  Jind  that 
they  know  fil'ieen  times  more  Greek  and  Latin  than 
they  know  French,  I  presume  you  jud^e  according 
to  the  miirka  tbat  are  given  ? — Yes  ;  a  diligent  boy  in 
cbissics  would  make  more  progress  than  a  diligent 
boy  in  modern  langnnges. 

2GG3.  (Mr.  Vauf/haii.)  Are  there  no  particular 
honrs  during  which  a  boy  la  supposed  nt  echon]  lo  be 
learning  French  ? — He  is  cngiiged  in  French  tlirw 
tunes  a  week  ;  he  takes  three  lessons  a  week, 

2664.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  ia  a  remark  Uy 
wliieb  I  should  like  to  cull  your  attention,  which  has 
been  made  by  Sir  John  Coleridge.  He  says,  "  In 
**  my  diiys  liononrs  were  spupitigly  bestowed.  Tho 
"  Bishop  of  Liehlield,  whom  wo  justly  reckoned  as 
"  (iretof  his  day,  was,  I  think,  sent  np  but  four  timea 
"  during  the  whole  of  hia  stay  in  tho  fifth  form. 
"  which  could  have  been  scarcely  Icm  than  foar  or 
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"  five  jetes.  Now  the  K(on  li^ta  i^how  liojs  willi  niero 
*  thftn  20  marks)  to  tht^ir  nnmes.  I  think,  too,  the 
"  number  of  prizes  ia  excessive,  anil  tends  to  dielruct 
"  hoys  from  the  regular  work  of  the  school,"  I 
believe  that  Iliftt  system  of  prizes  and  honornry  dia- 
liuclions  lias  been  increaeed  of  Inte  years  i — The  case 
mcniioaei)  by  Sir  John  Coleiidge  wns  an  exception. 
It  would  be  ftll  well  and  good  if  you  could  show  thnt 
a  boy  who  had  that  number  of  diatinctiontt  did  not 
keep  up  the  promise  lie  had  given  in  his  subsequent 
career  in  the  university.  That  I  admit  would  be  a 
1  fair  subject  of  criliciBm,  but  it  so  happens  that  this 
boy  beciune  very  distiuguishcd  indeed  at  the  nai- 
,  vers  it;'. 

2665.  Whnl  I  want  to  know  from  yon  ia  whether 
the  syslem  of  prises  and  honorary  diBtinctions  haa 
been  increased  of  late  years  ;  do  you  think  thnt  that 
lia^  been  Ihe  cfuie  ? — That  would  depend  upon  what 
you  would  plen^e  to  coll  late  years.  It  haa  not  been 
incrcnscd  within  my  maateraliip,  cerlainly. 

8666.  It  hna  not  been  increased  in  yoitr  master- 
ship ? — No,  , 

2667.  Boy,s  are  not  more  eosjiy  "  sent  up  for  gflod  " 
than  thev  used  lo  be  7 — No. 

•i(m.\Lor'l  I.iitlelton.)  They  arc  "aenl  up"  mueh 
oftenor  ? — Not  within  my  mastership. 

2669.  But  during  the  last  20  years? — I  think 
not. 

2670.  ^Mt.  Vaughan,)  Thtrc  is  besides  the  exnmi- 
naliona  by  the  Head  Master  an  examination  in  divi- 
sions ? — Yea. 

2671.  Is  that  every  half-year  ? — No,  three  limes  it 
year,  but  at  the  end  of  eaeh  school  time, 

2672.  Uo  you  apree  from  the  experience  you  haTe 
had  in  the  matter  in  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  by  n  gentleman  who  has  given  evidence 
that  the  boys  do  not  take  an  interest  in  these  exnini- 
nations? — I  should  have  thought  they  did ;  they  do 
in  my  own  division. 

2673.  The  atalement  is  that  examinations  seldom 
occur  in  which  they  take  an  interest  ? — They  take 
more  interest  in  the  examinations  in  which  (hey  have 
prizes  to  get  than  in  the  others.  If  a  boy  gets  first- 
cla^.'i,  he  gels  so  many  marks  towards  his  next  exami- 
naiion,  but  he  docs  not  gel  the  place  for  it. 

S674.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  that 
thefle  examinations  for  promotions  and  ploccK  should 
occur  more  frequently  ? — I  think  once  a  year  Is  quite 
often  enough. 

2675.  But  how  is  that  8o  if  it  is  true  that  they  would 
have  the  elTect  of  making  the  boys  take  more  interest 
In  them  ? — If  they  came  oftcner  I  think  that  little 
interest  would  be  felt  in  them. 

261 
Bceoniii  of  ttio  rarity 

2677.  Do  you  think  it  would  l>e  |>ossible  to  demand 
of  the  Flead  Master's  time  that  he  should  examine 
ihem  oftener  ? — It  is  quite  impossible  that  he  could 
do  so. 

2678.  And  both  these  circumstance:  together  would 
lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  more  frequent  exnmi- 
naliona  for  places  and  promotion  are  not  advisable? 
— I  should  not  aesire  to  sec  them  take  place  more 
IVequenlly. 

8679.  (Lord  Devon  )  You  say  in  answer  to  qnes- 
lion  13,  that  the  Toniline  pri^e  of  30/.  in  books  for 
mathematics  is  open  to  the  whole  school.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  number  of  candidates  generally  compete 
for  that  prize  ?— About  30,  I  think. 

2680.  (.Vir  S.  A'orthcote.)  1  think  there  is  a  second 

?rize  for  inathematios  whicb  they  call  the  lower-boy 
'oraliiio?— Yes. 

2681.  Are  all  the  essays  mentioned  here  always 
competed  for,  for  instance,  the  essay  founded  by  Mr. 
Richards,  is  that  regularly  competed  for  ? — Yes. 

2682.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  subject  ?— There 
is  no  limitation  at  all. 

2683.  Is  it  appointed  by  the  Head  Master  ?— Tes. 

2684.  Is  the  prize  for  the  best  piece  of  prose,  and 
one  for  the  best  copy  of  verses  done  during  the  school 
lime  in  the  first  divisijn  awarded  ?— Yea. 


376.  Do  you  think  that  the  interest  is  partly  on 
lunt  of  the  rarity  of  their  occurrenee  ? — Yes. 


2683,  When  wns  that  founded  ? — My  prcdecc^iior 
established  it. 

268G.  Then  with  regard  to  the  money  gift  to  the 
superannuated  King's  scholars  which  was  left  by 
Mr.  Richards,  is  that  always  given  ? — It  is  not  in- 
variably given  ;  sometimes  there  is  no  boy  vlio  re- 
quires it. 

2687.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  these  prises  which 
are  always  given  witttout  examination  ? — Yes. 

2688.  Ia  it  given  for  merit  and  good  conduct,  or 
good  scholarship  't—  It  is  given  for  both.  I  have  just 
given  tuio  to  a  boy  who  was  captain  of  his  yeai,  and 
who  is  going  to  a  poet  mastcrslup  at  Merton. 

2689.  Tliat  sum,  I  think,  is  rather  small  ? — No  ;  it 
is  worth  laol.  a  year. 

2690.  \Vliat,  this  gift  of  Mr.  liicLai-ds  worth  150f. 
a  year  ? — Oh.  no,  I  meant  the  |>ost  mastership  at 
Merton,  which,  as  I  have  eoid,  w.is  given  to  the 
captain  of  his  year.  Unfortunately  he  had  vei-j  ill 
health,  and  he  was  unable  from  that  circumstance  to 
Btand  the  election  trial.  If  be  had  gone  in  for  a 
compttitive  esnminaiiou  it  would  have  killed  Itin*. 
He  went,  therefore,  lo  be  examined  with  other  candi>, 
dates  for  a  poet  mastership,  which  he  was  to  havt 
provided  he  p^issed  the  examination.  There  wn^^ 
however,  no  real  competition  ;  he  was  not  corojtetine 
witholhers.  j 

2691.  How  much  is  Mf.  Richards'  gift  7 — 50/.  ;  ii 
may  eiiiicr  bo  given  in  one  sum  or  divided  into  two. 

2693.  Is  it  generally  given  to  one  pcrsoo  ? — Last 
year  uo  one  wns  su{>eraunuated,  and  inconsequence  it 
stood  over.  I  think  if  you  will  look  back  to  the 
Bursars'  account  you  will  find  the  sum  150/.  in  hand. 

2693.  {Lord  Deton.)  Has  Elan  any  connexion  spe- 
cially with  Merton  in  any  way  ? — One  of  the  Provosts 
of  Eton  was  Warden  of  Mertwi, 

2694.  (Lard  Clarendon.')  The  foundation  Ims  na 
connexion  with  it  ? — No,  except  this  post  muteitlup. 
There  ia  a  post  moalership  in  the  gift  of  the  Provoat 
at  King's,  and  one  in  the  gift  of  the  Provost  at  Et^m. 

2695.  What  are  the  subjects  of  Ihe  two  holiday 
task  prizes  ? — They  are  for  verses. 

269C.  Latin  rcrses  ?— Latin  or  Greek,  as  ihe  Head 
Masler  chooses  lo  set. 

2697.  Are  they  done  iu  vacation  f — Tes, 

2698.  Which  vacation  ? — Christmas  and  Eael«r. 

2699.  Do  the  oppidans  ever  gain  these  prizes  ?— 
They  are  not  eligible  to  compL-te  for  them, 

2700.  They  cannot  compete  for  these  composition 
prices  ?  -They  cannot  compete  for  the  holiday  task 
prizes  ;  they  were  left  for  collegers  only. 

270L  With  regard  to  the  other  prizes,  do  the  op- 
pidans often  succeed  in  obtaining  them  ? — Certainly 
not  so  often  as  the  collegers. 

2702,  But  do  they  sometimes  succeed  in  gaining 
thorn  ? — Sometimes  lliey  do. 

2703,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  appears  to  ha  only 
euc  scholarship  open  to  the  whole  school  ;  is  not  that 
rather  a  small  number  of  scholarships  lo  have  open 
for  the  whole  school  ? — Do  you  allude  to  the  New- 
castle scholarship  ? 

2704,  Yes  ?— That  Is  the  only  one  open. 

270i.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  Is  a  small  number 
for  BO  lat^e  a  school  as  Eton  ? — Yes, 

2706.  No  other  has  ever  been  founded  ? — No  ;  the 
rest  have  been  left  for  the  boys  on  the  foundation. 

2707.  There  are  scholfirshipa  mentioned  here  as 
several  scholarships  open  to  King's  College  scholars 
given  for  merit  and  wilhont  examination,  how  ia 
merit  ascertained  in  these  cases  ?  —  When  I  wai 
Head  Master  the  Provost  used  to  apply  to  me  to 
recommend. 

2708.  Arc  they  given  lo  youths  while  stil!  at  Eton? 
—  No,  npon  leaving  Eton  for  King's. 

2709.  What  is  the  value  of  them,  and  what  ia  the 
number  ? — You  will  see  if  you  turn  to  page  23. 

2710.  What  denomination  do  they  pass  under;  in 
page  23  I  see  Mr.  Keynolda'  name  mentioned  ? — They 
are  his. 

2711.  There  ia  a  scholarship  of  Mr.  Bryant's  k1s«  ? 
— Y^es. 
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2712.  Wliat  is  tbo  value  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  ?— £48 
each. 

2713.  And  what  is  the  value  of  Mr.  Bryant's? — 
£36  17*. 

2714.  And  does  the  eame  answer  apply  to  Dr.  Ber- 
riman's  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  Fcliolnraiiip  also. 

2715.  And  it  in  given  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

2716.  In  point  of  fact  are  all  these  given  in  the 
same  way  ? — Yes. 

2717.  riicy  are  given  without  examination  ? — Y'es. 

2718.  By  the  pcriions  mentioned  here  ? — Yes. 

2719.  According  to  the  Head  Master's  idea  of 
merit  ? — Yes. 

2720.  Tiiey  are  given  to  boys  upon  leaving  Eton  ? 
—Yes. 

2721.  Is  that  a  more  patisfnctory  mode  of  adjudica- 
tion than  any  other  you  can  think  of? — Wo  give  it  to 
a  boy  who  has  passed  liis  examinations  well,  and  who 
stands  high  in  the  school. 

2T22.  1  merely  wisli  to  ask  your  opinion  ;  I  pre- 
sume that  after  you  have  seen  a  Uiy  go  through  the 
school,  you  would  know  very  well  what  he  Wiis  capa- 
ble of? — Yes. 

2723.  Is  it  left  to  the  Head  Master's  discretion, 
Bs  he  would  be  the  only  pers<in  well  acquainted 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  boy.  The  Provost  of 
King's,  tlio  Fellows  of  Klon,  or  the  Vice-Provost  of 
Eton  would  be  scarcely  able  to  i'orm  any  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  the  hoy  with  referonee  to  a  nuestion 
of  this  sort  ? — The  Vicc-Provost  would  know,  after 
having  exarainr d  him  for  King')^. 

2724.  He  and  the  Head  Master  would  be  the  only 
persons  who  would  know.  Is  it  tbc  fact,  then,  that 
the  Head  Master  and  tbo  Vice-Provost  pronounce  an 
opinion  ujion  the  merit  of  tbo  boys  ? — Yen,  and  tbo 
Provost. 

272.5.  Who  determines  the  Pnivost's  opinion  ? — He 
determines  it  for  himself.  The  late  Provost  used  to 
ask  me  when  I  was  Head  Master. 

2726.  Is  it  tlio  judgment  of  the  Head  Master 
practically,  then,  upon  whicii  these  prizes  are  as- 
signed?— I  think  not.  Some  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
Provost  absolutely  ;  one  or  two  of  them  are  in  (he  gift 
of  the  Head  Master,  and  some  of  them  arc  in  the  gift  of 
the  Provost,  the  Head  JInster,  and  the  Vice-Provost. 

2727.  {Lard  Devon.)  Would  you  have  any  diili- 
cully  in  supplying  us  with  this  infbnnalion  in  a  tabu- 
Lu-  foinn,  if  we  give  you  tbo  cobnuns  under  eiich  hejui 
of  which  the  information  should  be  gii'on.  I  mean, 
can  yon  supply  us  with  n  list  of  all  tbe  exhibitions, 
scbularsbips,  and  prizes  which  belong  to  Eton,  speci- 
fying tbe  value  of  each,  whether  they  are  given  with 
or  without  examination,  and  who  is  the  Rarty  to 
decide  as  to  tbe  fitness  of  the  competitors.  This 
statement  upon  page  23  does  not  give  us  that? — 
(J/r.  Vauyhan.)  And  you  might  add  the  number  of 
years  for  whicb  they  are  tenable  ? — All  that  infor- 
mation is  published  in  a  little  book  called  tbe  Eton 
Calendar. 

2728.  (Lord  Devon.)  Wo  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  supply  us  with  it  yourself  ? — Yon  Shall  have  it 
if  you  wisb.* 

2729.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  how  many  of 
the.^e  prizes  are  given  away  annually  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

273(t.  Can  you  say  about  bow  many  ? — Perhaps 
four  or  five. 

2731.  Not  four  or  five  annually? — So  j  two  or 
three,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  do  not  think 
any  were  given  away  last  year  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  any  to  give, 

2732.  {Lord  Lifltclton.)  Ate  all  the  scholarship 
prizes  given  upon  examinations,  except  those  which 
are  cunmerated  in  this  list  ? — I  think  so. 

2733.  Are  some  of  them  limited  more  or  less,  but 
still  given  upon  limitation? — Yea,  all  of  them  ore 
limited  more  or  less. 

2734.  {Mr,  Vanghan.)  Some  of  them  arc  given  to 
the  scliolar  at  King's  College,  Cambiidge  ? — Yes,  and 
some  to  tbe  superannuated  scholars. 

*  A  Hat  KW  fUmialiotl  b^  ttao  FroTOit,  and  U  ■ppooded  to  bi« 
Aiuwcn  to  iho  PiiaCnd  Quutiaui, 
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2735.  What  is  a  superannuated  scholar  ? — One  who 
has  remained  at  Eton  until  be  was  19,  but  for  whom 
a  vacancy  has  occurred  at  King's,  Weo- 

2736.  Then   they   have   to  meet  that  disappoint-  C-O.Geoi^ri. 
ment  ? — Y'es, 

2737.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  eay,  in  answer  to 
question  Xo.  14,  that  it  is  compulsory  on  every  boy  to 
have  a  tutor,  Wlnit  is  the  average  number  of  pupils 
a  private  tutor  has.  About  how  many  boya  lias  the 
same  tutor  ? — Aa  liis  pupils  ? 

2738.  Yes  'f— 

2739.  {Sir  S.  Xorthcote.)  I  think  37  is  tbo  ave- 
rage ? — No,  40  is  tJie  average. 

2740.  You  say,  in  answer  to  question  16,  that  tbo 
present  average  nuiuljer  of  pupils  is  37  ? — Yes,  but 
the  number  lias  been  limited  for  some  years  to  40. 

2741.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  In  answer  to  Xo,  14  you 
givo  n  detailed  accmnt  of  what  ibc  dulies  of  a  tutor 
are  towards  bis  [lupils  ;  do  you  think  there  are  any 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  a  tutor  i-tauding  in  loco 
parentis  to  40  boys,  besides  attending  to  his  other 
duties  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2742.  {Lord  Lt/tteltoii.)  With  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  private  pupils  a  tutor  may  have,  I  sec  ilie  first 
assistant  ba,-i  35  boys  in  bis  own  house  :  so  that 
tbe  restriefien  me^ans  that  he  shall  not  have  more 
than  five  boys  in  any  dame's  house?  —  He  is  not 
limited  to  40, 

2743.  I  thought  he  conhl  only  h;;vo  35  in  his 
own  house  and  live  in  a  dame's  bni!.-e  ? — I  rather 
think,  iu  the  particular  case  you  mention,  that  threo 
of  the  boys  are  tbe  tutor's  own  ebililreii. 

2744.  I.s  the  new  regulation  binding  upon  nil  to 
whom  it  applies  ? — Yes. 

2745.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  ca^e  of  any 
tutor  attempting  to  raise  hi-j  iliargc.",  the  Provost 
would  interl'cre  ? — If  maile  awaro  of  it,  be  would 
interfere,  most  certainly. 

2746.  But  you  added  that  you  would  not  inter- 
fere in  case  of  his  loiverin^  his  charges  ? — No, 

2747.  Do  not  you  think  iliat  tlierc  would  be  an 
adv.intage  in  having  a  general  rule  by  which  all  the 
charges  sbould  be  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform  ? — No 
doubt  there  would  l>e  great  advantaire  in  that, 

274H.  Would  it  not  l>u  objectionable  to  liiid  one 
master  attenii>tiug  U>  undersell  onotber  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  at  iil!  likely  tli.it  such  a  thing  would  ever 
occur, 

2749.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  ? — Quite  im- 
possible, I  should  euy. 

2750.  But  if  a  m.-istcrwas  to  attempt  to  do  it  much 
cheaper,  you  say  you  would  not  interfere  to  prevent 
bun? — Upon  reconsidering  tbc  matter,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  would  not  ;  but  tbe  case  never  occuri'cd  to  me 
as  likely  to  arise. 

2751.  With  regard  to  the  private  tutor  system,  it  is 
divided,  you  say,  iuto  two  branches,  the  moral  con- 
trol of  the  boys  and  acquaintance  with  them,  and  the 
direction  of  their  studies  ;  has  it  ever  occurred  to 
yon  that  the  interference  of  tbc  tutor  with  the  boy 
in  his  school  work  was  carried  further  th.in  was  de- 
sirable at  Eton.  1  mean  tbo  attention  the  tutor  gives 
to  his  pupil,  in  respect  to  the  work  be  has  to  do  in 
school ;  is  not  that  too  great  ? — It  never  struck  mo 
OS  being  so. 

2752.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  ihey  should 
regularly  construe  all  the  lessons,  and  look  over  the 
exercises  before  the  boys  go  into  school  ? — I  do  not 
think,  with  regard  to  llie  upper  hoyc,  that  the  con- 
Btrtiing  of  all  their  lessons  is  necessniy.  I  think  they 
should  come  to  the  tutor  and  have  difEculties  jiointed 
out  to  them,  and  be  questioned  upon  them,  in  order 
that  those  difficulties  might  be  solved  for  them.  I 
would  not  require  them  to  go  through  the  whole 
lesson. 

2753.  But  Ihey  do  it?— Not  all. 

2754.  They  all  go  to  the  construing,  do  not  they  ? 
— Not  tbo  higher  boys. 

2755.  {Sir  S.  Norlkcolt.)  Tbcy  vary  in  practice 
very  much  ;  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  Is  not  that 
BO  ? — Yes,  wo  vary  vcrv  much. 
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BTOK.  2756.  (Lord  LytUlfon.)   Do  70U  not  think  tliere 

^—  should   be   some   more   time  employed  by  the  tutor 

Bev.'        in  directing  the  studies  of  the  boy  for  the  NowcaatU 

GttCwtfaJ,  acholarsliip  ;  would  it  not  be  as  well  in   those  cases 

8  jUw  ises  '*'  ''"''*'  '*'''^  "'^  **''  ^^^'-'  "pproprialed  ro  tho  prepara- 
^  tion  of  his  school  work  ? — I  think  thnt  the  tutors  do 

direct  their  attention  to  the  boys  for  the  Mowcastle 
scholarship  at  present. 

2757.  Do  YOU  think  that  the  force  of  the  boy's 
mind  in  preparing  the  work  for  himself  is  at  all 
abated  bv  the  nmount  of  assisUince  he  gets  beforo 
going  into  school  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

27od.  (J/r.  Thompson.)  Besides  these  40  pupils,  a 
master  lias  nn  unlimited  number  of  private  pupils,  has 
he  not  ? — Oh,  no  ;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same. 

2759.  (.Vr.  Vatighntt.)  l>o  you  tliink  that,  ne  the 
ma-ater  h:is  to  perform  both  duties,  there  is  no  temp- 
tation for  him  to  slur  over  the  class  work  and  devote 
himself  to  the  tutor  work  ? — No,  because  his  reputa- 
tion <li"peiids  upon  tho  one  as  well  as  upon  the  other. 

2760.  Would  not  the  fact  that  he  is  receiving  com- 
paratively low  payment  from  class  work,  tend  to 
divert  hi^  nllcnlion  ? — I  think  not. 

2761.  lifts  it  not  l>een  an  alteration  made  of  late 
years,  that  boys  in  the  upper  |>8rt  of  the  school  should 
not  prepare  Ibdr  lessouM  with  the  tutor  ? — Yes. 

2762.  That  li;is  licen  a  change  made  within  some 
few  years  past  ': — Yes. 

2763.  Wliiii  \n  the  reason  that  the  change  was 
made  ? — I  suppose  they  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
have  there, 

2764.  I  tliink  we  heard  that  there  bad  not  been 
quite  a  consistent  system  kept  up  by  all  the  tutors  in 
that  respect  ? — No  ;  some  have  them,  and  some  do 
not. 

2765.  Do  yon  think  thutj  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  dropped  the  practici,  the  omission  has  at  all 
operated  to  deteriorate  the  scholarship  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  school  ? — No,  1  tliink  not, 

2766.  Should  you  concur  with  an  opinion  which 
has  been  expressed  that  in  tho  two  first  divisions  tho 
experiment  of  omitting  it  lias  been  tried,  nnd  has  not 
flucrocdcd  ? — I  thiiik  it  betti-r  that  the  Ikivs  should  go 
to  their  tutors. 

2767.  You  think  that  the  old  system  was  best? — 
Yes  ;  I  tliink  that  difficulties  might  be  [Kiinled  out 
in  it. 

2768.  Is  il  or  is  it  nut  the  case  that  iu  some  of  the 
fornis  llii:  tulrirs  construe  tho  lessons  off  to  the  boys  ? 
—I  never  h'-iird  of  it. 

27';y.  J^o  Home  of  tho  I'oys  k"  Ihrough  their  lessons 
with  ih'ir  liitors  twice  ;■ — I  cannot  say;  I  cannot 
und'-i'iiiki'  to  Riiy  what  gm-s  on  in  another  jM-rson'a 
I  If  mi. 

^77'*.  Whil''  ill'-  loioii  id  lieing  coiiiifruci  by  the 
U-yB  th':(n-'  Ik",  do"-,  th':  luior  put  up  any  Ixty  at 
hap'haxai'd,  ;r  Am-r.  \u:  find  it  lietU;r  to  M-lect  Home  of 
lilt-  ufiri:  i-IIi':J'^(ji  Uiyii  lii  cowHtriii;  ? — I  should  nay 
ije  <jid. 

^71.  W'l'M  it  iiot  di'lny  tho  whole  cIuhs  to  have  a 
lirfci!Hdvu(."-'J  v,y  M'jMli-nti);  ihroiit^h  il  ? — Of  course 
it  would. 

2772.  W'/oJd  ;.'-(  thai  (i-nd  i«  indu™-  ihe  tutors  to 
f;aJ]  'Jp  ih':  (/i'«t  p»"fiii<-;il  ? — No;  1  think  he  would 
tM^t  i-vtiy  ^yiy  i'l  tiji'ii  1  li'r  wo'jI'I  do  MO  if  he  wished 
Ui  kt'-Mfitiii  ifiU'-y  b«'l  h-nriit  il. 

2773.  I*  it  ili'- "bj«';t  lyf  lid!  pnurtiM:  so  much  to 
Mf->'ti«iii  ;(  'II';  '-"'J*  havr  l';«iut  tUn  b-rt^Mi  us  to  send 
ItU!  ii'tit  ill  »  \iriiiii-r  i:'iu'V\t'vin  •'»  'lie  form  ? — 1  take 
It  Ihul  lb':  I'iWT  w'/uld  huv«  iMh  obj'iMs. 

2771-  W'iih  niun:  vii/irt,  iiii;thL  not  th«  one  object 
Im>  haw  i«  '"'"'I.  "'"^  *'*''  "''"-'■*  *'"'  "•''«'■?  — I 
■hoxhl  (biub  »h'7  •'""'''  '"-I'  '""'''"  "'""'- 

'J/y/i    Von  thi"'''  t''»>  ■'''"'  *""'"  "jK^alc  Cfiually? 

U'f'lh    And  iIj»U"Im:W'^W  mrf  tr**fch  on  the  other? 

)  •.boiild  Iblnk  i»>l-  ur     ,.  1.    .  , 

ill  1 1  thi,  fi  NurlheiiU.i  ^•'o^  iwrt  the  tutor  set 
III.   h'u iiMim:iA  ICI«'  tdo  hb  liMUKHi 


2778.  Is  not  that  constantly  done  ? — Yes. 

2779.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  answer  to  No.  16  yon 
say  the  numbers  have  been  limited  for  some  few  years 
to  40  boys  ;  is  that  rule-,  which  I  believe  was  made 
by  you,  generally  recognized  and  abided  by  ? — Yes,  it 
has  been  abided  by  by  all  upon  whom  it  has  been 
imposed. 

2780.  You  mean  by  all  who  hod  not  40  boys  at  the 
time  it  was  imposed  ? — I  mean  by  all  who  have  cotne 
since  it  was  imposed, 

2781.  How  many  do  you  consider  are  uiider  it^  and 
how  many  not '! — 

2782.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  many  of  the  23 
masters  ? — I  forget  exactly  at  this  moment. 

2783.  Is  it  about  one-half? — Perhaps  it  is  about 
one  half. 

2784.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  So  that  with  regard  lo  a 
master  who  hod  bad  40  boys  in  his  house,  yonr 
rule  would  not  apply  to  him,  and  he  might  have  50  or 
60  if  he  could  get  thom  ? — No  man  in  the  upper 
school  has  60,  50,  or  40  boys  in  his  house. 

2785.  Does  it  apply  to  those  who  were  Aesistaut 
masters  at  the  time  you  made  the  rule  ? — No, 

2786.  {Lord  Lytlellon.)  Whom  did  you  uicati  it  to 
apply  to? — To  those  who  came  after  the  rule  was  madet 

2787.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  it  anybody's  businesa 
to  see  that  that  rule  is  not  infringed  ? — If  the  Heaa] 
Master  finds  it  infringed,  I  suppose  he  would  inter- 
fere. I  should  certainly  interfere  if  I  found  it  in- 
fiHnged. 

2788.  You  say  if  you  found  it  infringed;  but  do 
you  not  require  a  report  from  the  assistant  masters  as 
to  the  number  in  their  houses  ? — No. 

2789.  Did  you  not  know  by  a  report  how  many 
each  master  had  ?— No. 

2790.  You  say  in  answer  to  question  18  that  boys 
preparing  for  the  niilitury  profession  are  exempted 
from  two  repetition  lessons  in  a  week  ? — Yes,  pro- 
vided they  are  going  directly  from  school  for  exami- 
nation. 

2791.  Without  any  i uterm I'd i ate  course  ? — ^Tes. 

2792.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Can  you  say  whether  any 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  nirangement? — It  is  not 
necessniy,  except  in  tfic  cnse  of  a  very  dull  boy, 

2793.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  gencnt,  do  you  think 
thill  n  boy  could  go  direct  from  Eton,  and  pass  a 
military  examination  ? — Yes,  a.  boy  of  ordinary  abili- 
ties, eertiiinly.  The  boys  who  go  for  commissions 
get  them  constantly. 

2794.  Without  any  previous  intermediate  instrnc- 
tion  ? — Yes. 

2795.  {Mr.  Thompson,)  Is  any  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics required? — Very  little.  The  boy  who  was  the 
Inst  captain  of  our  drill  wos  merely  a  diligent  boy  in 
school  work,  but  he  went  up,  and  got  his  commissioQ 
directly. 

2796.  {A  Commissioner.)  A  gentleman  wrote  to  me 
a  short  time  ago  to  say  that  an  open  cadetship  given 
by  Mr.  Komuine  was  given  to  an  Eton  boy,  and  when 
he  presented  himself,  prior  to  being  received,  he  was 
plucked,  being  found  ignorant  of  the  smallest  amount 
of  geography  ;  have  you  heard  of  that  case  ? — I  re- 
collect it  very  well. 

2797.  I  suppose  that  is  about  the  same  sort  of  exa- 
mination a  boy  would  have  to  undergo  for  a  commis- 
sion ? — It  was  a  much  younger  boy,  and  a  boy  who 
did  not  know  till  about  a  fortnight  before  that  he  was 
going  up  at  all. 

2798.  You  say  in  answer  to  question  19  s  "  I  con- 
"  sider  the  instruction  given  in  the  ordinarr  course 
"  of  school  work,  and  by  the  tutor,  quite  sufficient  to 
"  prepare  a  boy  of  abilities  for  a  successful  career  at 
"  the  universities,  and,  with  the  addition  of  one  modem 
"  language,  for  tho  military  service.  I  am  not  snffi- 
"  cientty  acquaiutod  with  the  nature  of  the  examtna- 
"  tion  for  the  civil  or  East  India  services  to  enable 
"  me  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  this  point,  but 
"  we  do  not  profess  to  prepare  boys  for  those  exami- 
"  nations,  nor  should  I  consider  that  an  improvement 
"  of  the  ordinary  tOBcfaing  which  materially  altered  it 
-  with  this  view  "  ?— Yes. 
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2799.  {Lord  Lj/ttelton.)  That  iBcIudee  the  East 
ludin  compel i live  exRminatioii ;  have  you  known  nuy 
boys  gfi  >ip  (Voni  Elon,  and  euccoed  wiihoul  Miijihinf: 
iiUermediftU'  in  those  cimpelilivL'  examinations? — I 
do  nat  recoiled. 

2800.  Do  ynu  coneeiv  ilini  llie  general  inslruelion 
of  ftpuMtc  gcbool  woiil'l  hiii'iUy  (|iinlil'y  ihc-ni  without 

MHft^cciiU  feiK'liiu^  iirti-rwurit.s  ? — I  think  not. 
""WW'.  In  ihesi;  iiets  of  exuiiiinnlions  tiir  the  Army 
and  for  Intliii  in  which  the  [duces  where  the  eiindi- 
ddlfS  have  heeii  educated  ai-e  menlioiied  wi'  Beldom 
see  iho  nnmes  of  Eton  boys  njipeHr  ? — No,  I  lliink 
not. 

2802.  In  answer  In  question  21  yon  say:  "The 
"  aeliool  has  a  very  good  libmry.  lo  which  the  sixth 
"  and  upper  middle  divisii»n9  of  the  fifth  fnrm  have 
"  acceai;!,  on  piiymeni  of-l*.  pL-r  scln-ol  time;"  do  you 
slftte  the  total  amount  of  payment  received  for  it? 
They  pay  4^1.  eiieh  school  time  ;  ihat  would  be  \2s.  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

2803.  The  cixlh  form  and  upper  and  middle  diTislons 
pay  ? — Yes. 

2H04.  Would  not  that  be  us  many  as  200  boys? — 
Tee,  I  should  ihiiik  it  would. 

380o.  Then  it  would  be  rather  more  than  100'.  a 
yeftr  ? — Yen. 

280(5.  How  ie  that  ajpplied  ? — It  is  applied  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  for  thepnymenl  of  a  librarian  j 
sDRie  of  the  mssiers  air'ci  xubscribe.  1  subscribe 
my  I'd  f. 

2S07.  Is  the  whole  oxpi^ndi-d  that  yon  get. '' — Yes. 

2808.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Whitt  is'  the"  number  of 
b<]oka  ? — T  do  not  know. 

2809.  (Lord  I.t/ffelliiti.)  Do  tbey  often  upply  for 
bouks  below  the  forms  here  menlioned  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

2810.  In  rtUFwer  to  question  22,  you  speak  about 
iniisifi  and  drawing,  the  drawing  master  has  built  a 
room  and  an-angf'd  a  sch'iol  of  art.  hn^  he  not  ? — Yes, 

2811.  (.-1  Cimimissioner.)  Has  he  lieen  long  at 
Eluu  ? — Yes,  he  ha^  been  there  for  some  time. 

2812.  IVlio  is  he  ?— Mr.  Evana  !— his  father  was 
thcrf  before  him. 

2813.  (Sir  S.  Nortkcote.)  Was  it  not  the  case  that 
Mr.  Stephen  Hawlrey's  school  woa  built  partly  with 
(be  view  of  the  study  of  music  being  carried  on  there  ? 
— I  am  not  aware. 

26H.  Arc  you  aware  that  Mr,  Hawtrey  hac  ever 
made  any  rcprctteutatiou  in  order  to  get  music  reguhu-ly 
introduced  and  taught  there  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

2815.  {Mr.  Vaiigbnn.)  It  \*  said  in  your  nnawer 
that  many  boya  pro^iccute  tiie  study  of  muflic,  you  say 
there  is  no  pi-ovision  made  fur  the  pyBtcmittic  iiistj-uc- 
tion  in  music,  though  many  lioys  prosecute  the  study 
of  it,  do  Ihey  prosecute  the  study  with  fflecl  '< — Yes. 

2816.  How  do  they  prosecute  the  study? — They 
learn  from  any  iiiiLsier  they  choose. 

2817.  You  mean  any  master  at  Windsor? — I  believe 
I  hey  go  prineipaUy  tu  Dr.  Elvey  the  organist  of  St. 
George's. 

2818.  Is  it  vocal  music  alone  that  they  learn  ? — I 
think  it  is  in^triunental. 

2819.  Does  he  teach  il  to  them  fundamentally  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

2tl20.  Does  he  teach  the  principles  of  mueic  as  well 
as  an  acijuaiutance  with  the  inBtrument? — I  do  not 
know. 

2821.  There  is  an  opinion  expressed  here  in  auother 
part  of  the  evidence  upon  wbicii  I  should  like  lu  nsk 
you  o  ijuestiou  in  ordei-  to  asceriiiin  if  you  concur  in 
it.  It  is  contoiued  in  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Johnson. 
He  says.  '■  I  think  that  a  great  deal  might  be  doue  for 
"  music  if  the  college  supplied  a  professor  and  bnild- 
"  ing  set  apiu-t  for  iuplruraentiil  as  well  ns  vocal 
"  praolice,  and  in  so  far  as  music  is  connected  with 
"  religiouii  services,  this  would,  I  believe,  he  a  legiti- 
"  mate  fuliilmeni  of  the  I'ounder's  wishes."  Do  you 
concur  in  that  opinion,  that  it  would  bo  a  legitimate 
fulblmeDt  of  the  founder's  intention,  and  that  a  good 
deal  might  be  done  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music 


if  il  professor  were  supplied  and  a  proper  building  set 
apart  lor  it  ? — I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

2S22.  Do  you  consider  that  the  clnss  of  boys  which 
compose  the  Eton  boys,  would  require  that  as  a  proper 
addition  to  their  education  ?— I  should  not  consider 
it  a  necessary  iiddition  to  their  education. 

2823.  Should  you  deem  il  a  proper  addition  to  ihoir 
education  considering  the  high  class  of  hoys  they 
are  ? — I  can  really  see  no  olijection  to  it. 

2S24.  Do  you  think  thai  any  greater  facilities  could 
he  additionally  given  for  it  than  now  csist  ? — I  can- 
not say;  I  do  uol  see  my  way  clearly  for  giving  more 
facilities  at  present. 

282i5.  You  tell  ns  that  (here  are  only  14  boys 
learning  drawing  at  the  present  lime? — That  is  the 
draviing  miislei's  account  to  nie. 

282(),  Does  not  that  occur  to  you  ns  an  extremely 
small  jirojiortion  out  of  8O0  boys  ? — The  average 
number  of  pupils  is  35. 

2827.  Is  that  not  a  small  number  out  of  800  boya  ? — 
I  do  not  know  liial  it  is. 

2B28.  1  think  thai  comparatively  small  schools  bKTp 
had  a  much  hirger  number  than  thai.  At  Harrow 
there  are  70  where  there  are  only  450  lioys,  do  yoti 
know  anything  that  cau  account  for  the  dispropi.irtion 
considering  tlie  class  of  boys  by  whom  an  elegoni  ac- 
complishment of  that  sort  would  be  likely  to  be 
valued  ? — I  cannot  account  for  ii,  I  i.hiiik  the  master 
is  lioth  able  and  aucCGssful  as  a  teacher. 

2829.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Question  23  is  "  Slate 
"  what  means  are  ailopled  to  prouioW  the  religions 
"  and  moi'iil  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  good 
"  order  and  good  conduct  by  the  presence  and  personal 
"  influence  of  the  musters  or  tutor?,  by  the  help  ol 
"  monitors  or  prefects,  or  the  co-operaliou  in  any 
"  oiher  way  of  the  boys  themselves  by  rewards  and 
"  punisbmeuts  or  otherwise."  You  state  iu  answer 
to  that  question,  "Constant  intercourse  between  the 
"  tutor  and  pupil,  which  1  have  ineutioned  above,  the 
"  daily  morning  aud  evening  prayer  in  all  the  tutors' 
"  and  many  of  the  dames'  Louses,"  are  lunong  the 
means  adopted  at  Eton  to  promote  those  ends.  You 
say  "  in  many  of  the  dames'  houses," do  you  not  have 
morning  and  evening  pi-ayur  in  all  of  them  ? — No,  not 
iu  all  of  them. 

2830.  Do  you  think  that  that  secures  a  sufficiently 
religious  training?  —  I  should  prefer  their  having 
prayers  in  every  house. 

2831.  What  procures  exemption  for  auy  of  the 
dumes"  houses? — It  rcBte  with  the  person  who  holds 
the  house. 

2832.  And  if  she  does  not  like  prayers  you  do  not 
havt  lliem  ? — No,  I  suppose  not. 

2833.  (Lord  Lt/tlellou.)  Do  you  mean  lliat  if  she 
does  not  choose  lo  have  morning  and  evening  pi-ayer, 
she  may  omit  them  ? — There  is  no  provision  to  compel 
their  being  read,  unless  the  person  who  keeps  the 
hou.'Ks  chooses  lo  read  them. 

2834.  Does  not  the  tutor  come  in  and  read  them  ? 
— No,  only  on  the  Suudny. 

2835.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  If  the  assistant  niaatera 
were  required  to  lend  any  nssistauce,  or  to  super- 
intend the  dames'  houses,  or  to  devote  any  attention 
to  them  the  Head  Master  thought  necessary,  would  it 
not  be  a  legitimiite  employment  of  their  lime  to  take 
care  that  prayers  were  read  iu  a  dame's  house  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

2836.  Particularly  if  it  happened  to  be  under  the 
superintendeuee  of  the  dame  ? — Yes. 

2837.  Prayers  are  read  in  the  other  honsos  ? — 
Tes. 

2838.  Do  yon  think  that  this  is  what  you  could  call 
religious  training  in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
merely  having  priiyera.  Is  anj-  pains  taken  by  the 
assistant  masteri;  to  impress  religious  truths  upon  the 
boya  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  moke  that  part 
of  their  duly. 

2-839.  On  what  occasions? — When  il.ey  ai'e  with 
ihem  every  Sunday.  I  do  not  believe  a  boy  is  taken 
every  day  and  instnicled  in  matters  of  religion. 
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2840.  Do  tlio  lutors  cnJcftvour  to  impress  t!ie  1k>)'3 
iritli  :i  «'ti8e  of  moral  respoiisibility  ? — I  tliiuk  tliuy 
do. 

2541.  Tij  there  n  grent  iliirfrence  wliei'c  tlic  Ixiys 
nrc  in  a  r.iim'd  house  nnd  whiTi-  they  arc  in  a  ilmne'a 
house? — Yes;  the  mii:^tcis  »eu  much  more  of  (hem 
in  tlieir  own  moms, 

2542.  (j'/r.  Vaiighnii.)  Ila-  llieri>  been  ii  pront 
raornl  improvcmenr  in  (lie  lone  of  the  Uov:"  nl  Eton 
<liirin^^  thL'  list  20  yeiirs  :■ — I  lliink  lliero  Ims  been  a 
very  ileciilvil  iiiiju-ovemeiit. 

284.'5.  I!n^*  tlieiv  been,  ei>nemTenlly  with  that  im- 
provi'ineiK,  ii  ;;ri-;iiei-  (iefrree  of  intimauj-  hetween  the 
tutor  mill  llie  [mpil  ? — Yi's, 

2tl'il.  Ito  Villi  coueur  wiili  niiother  jrcnlleinnn, 
whose  I'viUeni'f  is  <-ont:iint'i|  in  lliis  iwiok,  who  has 
niiribuleiJ  iliiii  In  tlii'  imiirovemenr  of  ii  I'oiifiiiential 
inlereourse  hetwi.'u  the  lutor  and  imjiil  ? — Ye.f,  I 
think  it  ■was  ii  most  vdluiible  lliiii;i. 

2>S4o,  Do  you  think  lliiit  the  di.'eiplitie  of  llie 
eehoiij  iiuil  [lie  bov?i  is  in  i|uite  a  s!;;i>liietory  state  at 
the  pivsi'iii  lime  V — Ye-,  us  I'ur  as  I  know. 

2J14().  Do  you  think  iliiit  lliut  iirises  fiom  the  in- 
fluence of  till-  tutors  upon  the  lioys  iri'iienilly  ? — 1  have 
no  ihiubt  (h,t!  thill  h;is  a  frreni  ileal  to  do  with  it. 

2847.  Yi>n  think  fhnf  tlie  iulhienee  upon  iiidividiml 
hoy^i  hy  hniiviili-nl  luturs  li:is  produeeil  that  state  of 
things  ? — Yes. 

2S-I8.  (Lorfl  Cl-ireiiflo/i.)  T!:e  sisili  form  have 
authority  to  set  i>nnishments.  hut  not  lo  administer 
personal  Hmsii-i'mi'Ul,  is  that  ni)t  so  ? — Yes. 

2840.  What  pnnislniients  are  llicy  authorized  to 
impose,  and  for  what  snrt  of  oiH-nces  V — They  give 
lessons  to  lie  wrirleu  o\it. 

28o0.  (Lord  /.•///rl/'iii.')  Do  tlu>y  ever  use  the 
power  ? — Yes,  in  eolli-;;i-,  i-i-rtainlj", 

2831.  {Lfird  Clarf//'/o!i,j  Wliat  sort  of  oflcnees  are 
cognizable  by  the  nixtli  liivm  ? — Tn  the  rollege  it 
would  be  eoming  late  into  Ilnll,  or  any  infraetion  of 
discipline,  or  anylhiiiK  of  that  sort  :  lieing  late  at 
prayers,  for  inslanee, 

28j2,  Xot  for  anything  eonnecied  with  tlic  seliool 
work  ? — No. 

2853.  Nor  for  sehool  diseiidine  further  than  being 
late  at  appointed  lioura  ? — Nn. 

28ij4.  Do  they  take  cogni/nnee  of  anything  now 
thai  oceurs  out  of  i>choo1  ? — I  think  not. 

'2853.  Going  lieyond  boiimls,  liir  instanee  ? — Xo,  I 
tiiink  not. 

28j6.  (Sir  S.  Kortlieote.)  They  used  lo  do  so  ? — 
Yes,  lint  not  now. 

2*157.  (LoT^l  Clarendo/i.)  Tf  a  eixth  form  lioy  saw 
ft  loner  boy.  or  a  fifth  form  l>oy,  Imliying  another,  his 
inctinniion,  no  doulil,  would  1h'  io  interfere,  and,  (ler- 
hap!),  he  would  have  a  right  tu  do  ho,  but  would  it  be 
hii<  iluiy  to  do  it  ? — Yei". 

285S.  {Lord  Li/tieltott.)  In  college  you  mean  ?— 
Yes  ;  and  out  of  college  :  perhaps  ho  would  not  take 
so  mueh  tnniblo. 

28-59.  KLiird  Clarendon.')  Do  they  keep  order  in 
the  boarding  houses  't — Yes,  that  is  part  of  their 
dnty. 

2860.  I  8U]HK)Bo  they  suppress  all  rowii  ? — Yse, 

28G1,  Do  they  see  that  the  candles  are  put  out,  nnd 
exercise  u  general  sort  of  superintendence  'i — I  do  not 
think  it  is  i)art  of  tlieir  duty  to  .see  that  the  candles 
are  put  out. 

2862.  Tiiey  only  keep  order  ?— Yes. 

2863.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  The  captain  of  a  house  ia 
a  distinct  position  ? — Yes. 

2864.  (Lord  Devon.)  You  sny,  "The  knowledge 
"  that  each  has  that  he  boldi*  his  place  In  the  sixth 
"  form  solely  on  condition  of  su]iportiuK  what  is  good 
"  nnd  checking  what  is  bad  in  the  school,  and  that 
"  any  known  dereliction  of  duty  uixin  this  point  would 
"  render  him  liable  to  degradation,  are  the  means 
"  adopted  at  Eton  to  promote  the  ends  to  wliich  thia 
"  question  refers."  Are  you  acquainted  with  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  boy  hoa  Ixvn  degraded  from  the 
sixth  form  for  dereliction  of  dutjr  in  tbis  reapeof  1— 
Yes. 


286o.  Has  it  occurred  more  than  once? — At  thtj 
moment  1  do  not  recollect  more  tlian  one  instauee. 

2866.  {Lord  Li/tultonJ)  And  1  believe  that  was 
the  case  of  a  colleger  ? — Yes. 

2867.  (Lord  Devon.)  Had  he  connived  nt  or  jie- 
glected  to  ivpross  something  objectionable? — Xo,  it 
was  a  case  ol'  misconduct  on  his  own  part. 

2868.  Jly  question  rather  addressed  itself  to  a  ca*e 
of  neglect  of  this  dnty  of  superintendence.  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  any  boy  of  the  sixth  form  had  Iteen 
degraded  in  eonsequenee  of  a  dereliction  of  lliai  sort  ? 
— I  have  no  recollection  of  any  boy  having  been  de- 

'graded  f<ir  that. 

28(i9.  Should  you,  when  you  were  Head  Mastor, 
have  thought  it  pn)pef  and  right  iu  tlie  coBe  of  a 
sixth  form  lH>y  having  neglected  his  duty  tu  liave 
degraded  him  in  conse^juenec  'i — If  I  had  Ibund  boy« 
behaving  tlngrantly  ill,  and  a  sixth  form  boy  looking 
on  and  not  checking  him,  I  should  have  put  him  out 
of  the  sixth  form.  I  always  told  a  boy  up«m  his  first 
entering  ibe  sixth  foiTn,  that  that  was  oue  of  the  con- 
ditions tipoii  which  he  entered  that  form. 

2870.  (Lord  Lyf/eltoii.)  Does  the  authority  of  col- 
legers in  ihc  six  til  form  np])ly  to  the  oppidans. 
Would  a  sixth  form  colleger  consider  that  lie  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  oppidan 
part  of  the  school  ? — I  should  think  he  would. 

2871.  As  much  to  do  with  the  ngipidans  as  with 
the  collegers  ? — Not  so  much  as  with  regard  lo  the 
collegers. 

2872.  Do  yon  think  the  oppidan  sixth  form  lioy 
would  deem  it  his  duty  lo  attend  to  the  discipline  aud 
good  conduct  of  the  collegers  ? — I  think  he  would  not. 

2873.  Hut  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
sixth  tiirm,  are  they  not  regarded  by  the  Head  Moster 
na  a  sort  of  council  ? — Yea,  upon  whom  to  fall  hack  if 
anything  goes  wrong, 

2874.  And  in  case  of  anything  going  n-rongv  would 
he  not  consult  the  whole  body  of  collegers  and  oppi- 
dana  together  ? — Yes. 

287.).  There  is  a  difference  between  your  case 
aud  that  of  Winchester  and  other  schools  ;  in  some 
instances  the  sixth  form  Ijoys  have  morf  or  lesa 
power  of  corporal  punishments  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  ot 
that. 

2876.  Do  you  think  that  the  Eton  system  ia  a  better 
system  than  thai  ? — Yes. 

2877.  What  do  yini  think  ore  the  objections  to  the 
Harrow  system  ? — I  think  it  places  too  much  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  a  boy  to  employ  the  means  of  cor- 
^Kiral  punishment  placed  at  his  disposal.  , 

2878.  (j*/r.  Vaugkan.)  Hna  the  monitorial  and 
prefect  power  deercaaed  at  Eton  during  the  lost  20 
years  ? — Yes,  it  has  lapsed  nnd  gone  down  very 
much. 

2879.  What  has  tended  to  bring  it  down  ? — 1  do 
not  know. 

2880.  Can  you  mention  any  cause  ? — ^No,  none. 

2881.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  hae  gone  down  ? 
—Yes. 

2882.  Should  you  say,  as  liaa  been  represented  to 
us,  that  the  prefect  power  at  Eton  has  become  a  mere 
shadow? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  ia  ^-ery  little  used 
now. 

2883.  Is  it  a  fact  that  that  power  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  class  in  the  school  or  to  any  other 
influence  ? — I  should  not  say  so. 

2884.  For  instance,  has  tlic  captain  of  the  boats 
got  the  influence  ? — Ko  doubt  the  captain  of  the  boala 
is  always  a  great  man. 

2885.  (Lord  Lyltetton.)  Ia  he  a  greater  man  than 
the  Captain  of  the  Eleven  ? — Tee. 

288G.  Have  they  got  more  power  than  they  used 
to  have  — No,  I  think  not. 

2887.  I  understood  you  to  Bay  that  the  captain  of 
the  boats  is  recognized  by  the  masters  as  a  person  of 
great  importance  7 — Yes. 

28S8,  {JUr,  Vaughati.)  Should  you  concur  in  thiii 

Tiew,  that  the  good  state  of  Eton,  without  the  moni- 

Titem,  bu  resulted  from  the  adrantoges  derived 
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fniin  the  raonilorial  gystem  when  it  waa  in  greater 
vigour  ? — I  hardly  know. 

2889.  {Lord  Clarendon.)   Tou  sny  in   answer   to 

qneelion  24,  '"  Tho  sermons  in  college  chapel  nre 
"  preached  I ly  the  Provost  mid  Fellows  in  ihcir  tiirus 
"  of  residence."  Then  ench  would  take  n  ejurse  of 
four  weeks  ot  n  time  ? — Four  weeks,  or  three,  as  the 
case  inny  be. 

2fl90.  The  Head  Master,  I  believe,  is  rarely  re- 
([Ucsiei!  to  preach  ? — Not  often. 

2K91.  The  pulpit  lielongs  lo  the  Provost  and  Fel- 
lows ? — Yes, 

2S92.  The  Head  Master  rarely,  and  tho  nsBistimt 
maslcrs  nevei'  preach  ? — No. 

2893.  iio  you  think  ihat  a  good  BTstem,  knowing 
whnt  effect  t-olentn  addresses  t-ticli  iis  are  suiii'd  to 
biiyji  have  upon  them,  do  ynu  think  rhiit  it  is  at- 
tended Willi  lieneficial  rosulta  lo  have  llui  huyg  ad- 
dressed )iy  men  who  do  not  live  among  tbeiu,  itnd 
hiiTe  very  little  sympathy  with  tlicm  :  who  do  not 
see  them  more  than  one  month  n  year,  and  who  can- 
not tell  what  is  their  sfiiie  of  feeling  ? — I  think  it  is 
desirnble  that  the  Head  Muster  should  nddresK  Lliejii 
more  frequently  than  he  does. 

2894.  Do  you  see  anything  olijeciionnble  to  the 
assistant  iiiiisters  addressing  them  ? — I  should  think 
the  Head  MiLsler  would  be  quite  suilicient, 

289.1.  How  often  do  yon  think  the  Heiid  Muster 
should  address  ihem  ? — I  cannot  mention  any  epeeific 
number  of  times. 


opinion    in    that 
he  always  ad- 


2896.  You  would  like  lo  address  ihem  six  or  seven 
times  a  year  yourself  ? — Yea. 

2897.  Perhaps  you  think  the  Head  Master  ought 
lo  address  (hem  once  a  month  ? — Less. 

2898.  Did  yoii  ever  express  an 
rcHpeet  to  the  late  Provost  ? — No 
dressed  bis  sermons  to  the  boys. 

2899.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  all  the  lower  neboDl. 

owinn;  lo  the  great  niiinher  in  the  school,  are  expelled 
from  the  chapel  and  have  U>  ^o  to  eliurch  ? — Yes, 

2900.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  WLo  pi-eaches  to  them 
there  V — The  Conduct. 

2901.  (Itord  Clnrendon.)  He  is  the  "Urate  of  tho 
parish,  ami  his  sermons  are  aildreased  to  the  general 
congregalioh     never   to   the   bojs  ? — I    Ijclieve   that 

is  HO, 

2902.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  that 
some  irliange  should  be  made  in  that  respect? — Yes. 

2903.  {Lard  Li/ltettonJ)  With  regard  to  the  assis- 
tiuit  musters,  do  you  no!  iblnk  that  it  would  be  a 
privilege  greatly  valued  by  them,  and  that  they  would 
take  pains  ti>  perfurm  the  duly  siiiisfactorily,  if  (hey 
were  allowed  to  address  the  boya  with  whom  they 
have  to  eome  in  daily  eontnct? — I  never  heard  them 
express  nu  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

2904.  {Mr-  Tliampsan.)  Is  there  any  statutable 
i-eguhition  as  to  the  number  of  sermons  \a  be  prcaehed 


ei-ery  year ; 


-No. 


LORD  DRVON  w  the  Chair, 


2905.  {lAird  Devon.)  You  say  the  hoys  attend  the 
Church  service  twice  on  Sunday,  that  the  Holy  Com- 
munion is  administered  once  a  month,  lliat  the  attend- 
ance of  the  boys  there  is  purely  voluntary,  and  that 
the  usual  average  of  boys  attending  is  about  120  ? — 
I  should  I'ay  that  last  Sunday  we  had  iibont  140. 

290G.  You  also  say  ihnt  boys  ol.to  attend  once  on 
half,  twice  on  whole  holidays  ?— Yes. 

2907.  I  tthould  like  lo  read  to  you  a  passage  from 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  wilncsses,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  you  concur  in  it.  Ti  is  in  the  evidence  ijt 
Mr.  Paul,  who  says  : — "The  Chiireb  .services,  whicJi 
"  during  the  week  arc  attended  bj-  the  Ihits,  are  two 
"  oneaeh  holiday,  one  on  each  half  holiday.  The  hours 
"  are  11  and  3,  the  wori^t  which  eould  In?  devised, 
"  breaking  in  on  all  the  hoys'  nsuid  pursuits,  whereas 
"  an  early  service  would  perhaps  find  him  in  a,  de- 
"  votional  frame  of  mind,  aud  leuds  its  own  character 
"  to  the  day.  Tho  three  o'clock  serviw'  coming  as 
"  it  does  on  iiTcgular  days,  is  practically  a  ntere  roll- 
"  call  standing  in  place  of  a  lesson,  and  is  regaritid 
"  -IS  such  by  the  hovs."  What  is  your  view  U|iou  that 
point  as  to  the  arrangement  for  tho  setT^ices  on  week 
days  ? — I  do  not,  lliiiik  ihev  affect  Ihe  hoys  at  all. 

2908.  Yon  say  the  services  are  held  twice  on  each 
holiday,  and  oui;e  on  each  half  holiday,  ihe  days  on 
which  they  arc  held  being  week  days? — I  think  I 
should  eontiime  the  11  o'clock  service,  I  do  not 
think  that  (hat  interferes  with  their  ninusenients.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  short  morning  service  on  thu 
whole  school  days. 

2909.  Wliat  is  your  opinion,  supposing  there  was  a 
short  service  on  week  days,  what  is  your  opinion  aa 
to  the  expediency  of  appending  that  lo  the  ordinaiy 
prayers  ? — 1  think  it  would  take  too  much  lime. 

2910.  I»  that  your  only  objection  ? — That  is  my 
only  objection. 

291 1.  TT  Ihe  service  wore  sborteucd,  do  you  think 
that  what  remained  would  not  have  a  greater  atlrnt- 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  ? — 1  think  if  you  look  it 
eveiy  day,  a  qu.arter  of  an  hour  would  Ije  quite  enough 
for  tbe  boys,  and  I  Viclieve  it  would  be  a  reality. 

2912.  {Lord.  Lr/ttellnn.)  ITuve  you  observed  an 
improvement  of  the  boys,  so  far  as  their  general  con- 
duct in  chapel  is  concerned,  such,  for  instance,  as 
bringing  prayer  books,  and  joining  in  the  responses  ? 
— Yes,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
that  respect. 


2913.  {Mr.  Thompitoii.)  Are  you  nt  Eton  aftecled 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Are  you  limited  as  to 
time,  and  tho  number  of  the  services? — I  snpposa 
wi?  It  re. 

2914.  {Lord  Li/llelton.)  I  believe  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity specially  includes  ihc  college  of  Eton  ? — I 
think  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester  are  in- 
cluded. 

291.').  {Lord  Derail.)  Could  you  not  with  the 
Bii^hop's  ii-uve  u^e  the  Iiitany  only,  as  ihey  do  in  many 
churcjies  in  London  ? — I  ihiiik  i^o. 

2916.  {Mr.  Tliompsnji.)  I  think  you  musi  road  the 
whole  service  at  one  lime  of  the  day  or  other. 

2917.  {Lord  Devnii.)  You  say  in  answer  lo  ques- 
tion 26  : — ''All  otlijiiees  do  not  come  before  the  Head 
'■  Mitslcr,  it  rt-sts  with  the  other  masters  lo  use  llioir 
"  ilisereliou  in  bringing  them  before  him  or  iioi,  but 
"  the  rule  laid  down  is  that  no  complaint  should  come 
''  befora  iho  Head  Masler  without  previous  noliee  to 
"  f.lie  hoy's  tulor,  in  order  that  the  two  masters  may 
"  fon^ider  how  iar  a  reference  to  the  Head  Master  is 
"  deairiible."  Docs  that  rule  apply  lo  all  iho  I'orma 
in  the  uppor  school  ? — Yes,  to  every  form. 

2918.  And  is  it  universally  acted  upon  ? — I  liave 
no  j-enaon  to  doul't  i(. 

•  2919.  Siil)posing  that  they  agree  that  a  referenee 
lo  the  Head  Master  is  desirable,  do  they  agree  among 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

2920.  Does  Ihe  boy  always  know  before  the  pun- 
ishinent  is  inflicled,  what  be  has  been  charged  with  ? 
— Yes,  the  oflence  is  reail  out  lo  htm, 

2921.  Ilau  he  an  opportnuiiy  afi'oi'dod  lo  him  for 
expbiiiation  ?— Yes. 

2922.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  |niaishment, 
for  whal  offeaco  is  corporal  piiuit,lmieul  inflicted  ? — 
la  the  case  of  very  little  boys  it  may  be  for  their 
lessons, 

292,3.  Does  that  apply  to  nil  the  boys  in  the  lower 
school  ? — It  applies  to  the  lower  Iwys  ;  they  are 
flogged  fur  conslant  idleness. 

2924.  (  Lord  L;/Urllon.)  They  are  iio(  flogged  for 
mere  stupidity  ? — No, 

292.!i.  (Lord  Derail.)  Is  puuishmenl  inflicted  liy 
the  Head  Master  only,  or  by  iho  under  master  for  tho 
lower  school? — By  tie  lower  master  for  the  lower 
school. 

2926.  He  is  the  absolate  judge  there  ? — Yea. 

M  3 
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'    WON.  2927.  Where  is  the  punishment  inflicted  ;  in  tlie 

»•--'         school  ? — In  a  Rmall  room  adjoining, 
ikv.  2928.  Is  the  punishment  inflicted  there  for  both 

0:O.Oooiffiir4.  schools  ? — No  ;  iu  the  lower  Bchool  it  is  inflicted  in 

,^77— T         the  Bchoj.  ..41.  t 
•"ptMes.         2929,  Then  in  Iho  lower  school  it  is  done  in  the 
'  presence  of  the  boys  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they 

ore  present  or  not. 

2930.  (Lord  Lyltelton.)  They  ai-e  excluded  in  the 
upper  school  by  a  rule,  arc  thi'v  nnt  ? — Yes  j  and  the 
door  is  shut. 

2931.  {,Lord  Devon.)  Arc  offences  n.v..c  or  less 
frequent  (haii  they  used  to  be  before  ? — Leas  frequent. 

2932.  Cnn  you  tell  me  on  iho  avernge  in  how  many 
eases  during  the  week  flogging  is  inflicted  ? — I  really 
cannot  sny. 

2933.  ilow  often  did  you  have  to  inflict  it  when 
you  were  Head  Master  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
took  particular  notice. 

2934.  Half  n  dozen  times  a  week  ? — Perhaps  so, 

2935.  About  onco  a  day? — Very  often  a  day  jisBSod 
vithout  ft  flogging. 

■   2936.  Did  tho  occasions  on   which   flogging  took 
place  diminish  in  ynuv  time  ? — Yes. 

2937.  {Lord  Li/ttelion.)  Do  you  attribute  that  to 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  Rchool  ? — Yes. 

2938.  Waj*  ihero  a  growing  disposition  to  remit  it 
for  mere  Hteraiy  offences,  and  rcbort  to  it  only  for 
moral  offences  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

2939.  With  regard  to  Latin  imjioflitions.  what  is 
the  extreme  length  of  a  writing  imposition  ;  how 
many  lines  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  If  a  punishment 
was  to  be  brought  in  suecesaion  for  four  or  five  days, 
I  sup|)Ose  be  would  be  ^iven  siuch  a  thing  as  aGeorgic. 

2940.  But  suppose  he  liad  only  oflendcd  once  ? — 
Why  he  would  never  have  more  than  lOOliues  set 
himu 

2941.  What  is  the  consequence  if  he  brought  it  up 
badly  written  ? — It  would  lie  torn  up,  and  ho  would 
have  to  write  it  over  again. 

2942.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Does  it  ever  happen,  or 
is  it  not  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  that  boys  in  the 
upper  division  are  flogged  ? — They  are  very  seldom 
flogged. 

2943.  Did  it  ever  happen  in  your  lime  ? — I  hardly 
think  it  ever  did. 

2944.  The  middle  division  boys  would  be  flogged  ? 
— Very  rarely. 

294.5.  I  suppose  the  prtepoatora  are  present,  and 
only  those  ? — Yes. 

2946.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Can  you  give  ufi  any  idea 
of  the  number  of  times  in  which  this  punishment  was 
inflicted  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — About  five  or  six 
times  a  week. 

2947.  Do  you  mean  in  the  upper  school  ? — Yes. 

2948.  In  the  lower  school  it  would  probably  be 
more  frequent  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2949.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  you  have  yourself 
flogged  was  it  not  generally  for  something  involving 
moral  delinfjuency  more  or  less  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  can 
hardly  think  the  flogging  was  quite  so  frequent  as  I 
have  put  it. 

2950.  {Lord  Devon.)  Would  you  have  flogged  for 
an  aggravated  case  of  idleness  ? — Yea. 

2951.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Has  a  case  ever  occurred 
of  a  boy  refusing  to  be  flogged  ? — Yes. 

2952.  {J.,ord  LytUllon.)  He  wont  away  sooner  than 
be  flogged  ? — Yes. 

2953.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Have  yon  hod  many 
such  cases  ? — Only  one  of  late  occurrence  ;  it  was  for 
smoking. 

2954.  I  suppose  he  was  high  in  the  school? — No. 

2955.  Was  he  an  oppidan  ?  —Yes. 

2956.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  the  sixth  form 
power  to  set  impositions  in  college  ? — Yes. 

2957.  You'  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  it  is 
done  among  the  oppidans  ? — Never  among  tho  oppi- 
dans, I  think. 

2958.  The  oppidaas  never  set  a  fifth  form  boy  an 
imposition  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 


2959.  (/-ord  Deeon.)  Question  28  is,  "  Do  you 
"  consider  such  power  essential  or  useful  to  the  eflec- 
"  live  maintenance  of  school  discipline,  state  the 
"  griiunda  of  your  opinion  ;  do  they  on  the  whole 
"  tend  to  produce  or  to  suppress  the  tyranny  of  the 
"  stronger  boys  over  tlio  weak  ?  "  Your  answer  is, 
"  I  do,  because  they  ensure  the  maintenance  of  order 
"  and  subordination  without  espionage  on  the  part  of 
"  the  masters,  and  suppress  much  which  might  other- 
"  wise  go  amiss  without  the  possibility  of  the  master's 
"  being  aware  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  U>o  that  they 
"  lend  to  suppress  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger  ;  the 
"  vei-y  fact  of  the  power  being  assigned  to  boys  not 
"  according  to  bodily  slrongth,  but  according  to  rank 
"  in  school,  and  that  the  lower  hoy  whatever  his 
"  physical  capabilities  be,  must  submit  to  the  au- 
"  thority  of  his  superiors  in  school  appears  to  me 
"  necessarily  to  produce  the  result  above  stated." 
Then,  would  the  authority  of  a  small  sixth  form  boy 
be  uniformly  obeyed  even  by  a  much  bigger  boy  ? — 
Yes,  by  any  boy  below  him,  certainly  in  college. 

2960.  But  not  among  the  oppidans  ?  -^  Not  so 
certainly. 

2961.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  tbat  the 
Head  Master  relics  upon  the  authority  of  the  sixth 
form  ? — I  think  it  is  very  ueoeasary  in  the  case  of 
any  disturbance  in  the  school  that  you  should  have 
some  power  of  that  kind  to  fall  back  upon — that  yon 
should  liavc  some  recognized  power. 

29G2.  The  genera!  influence  of  a  hoy's  conduct 
and  character  ia  more  I'egarded  than  any  physical 
power  he  may  possess  ? — Yes. 

2963.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Let  me  call  your  atten> 
tioii  to  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Cornish  at  pi^e  105, 
He  saya,  "  It  is,  however,  liable  to  be  over- strained 
"  (that  is  the  aulhority  of  the  sixth  form),  and  I 
"  have  known  instances  of  very  l>ad  feeling  arue 
"  between  tho  sixth  and  fifth  forma  in  college  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  tho  arbitrary  use  of  the  sixth  form 
"  authority."  Is  that  at  nil  within  your  experience  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

2964.  Are  you  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  at  all 
frequent  ? — No  ;  I  should  have  heard  of  it  if  it  had 
been  very  serious. 

2965.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  question 
29  ;  fagging  at  cricket  is  entirely  abolished? — Yes. 

2966.  There  is  no  compulsory  playing  at  cricket? 
—No. 

2967.  Is  there  no  compulsory  playing  at  football  ? 
— I  am  not  awnre  that  there  is. 

2968.  {T^ord  Der.on.)  Have  you  had  appeals  from 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  sixth  form,  and  when  you 
have  found  that  the  sixth  form  has  been  right  ? — Yea. 

2969.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  the  Head  Master 
consider  it  his  duty,  upon  any  complaint  being  made 
against  the  sixth  form,  to  investigate  it  ? — ^^Certainty. 
At  tho  beginning  of  last  school  lime  I  had  a  caae 
brought  before  me. 

2970.  With  regard  to  holidays :  what  are  they  ? — 
They  are  only  three  times  a  year, 

2971.  Do  you  prefer  having  them  three  times  ? — 
Yes ;  tliey  are  throe  weeks  and  four  days  at  Easter, 
six  weeks  and  four  days  at  election,  and  four  weeks 
and  four  days  at  Christmas. 

2972.  {Lord  Devon.)  In  answer  to  question  33,  you 
say,  "  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half  holidays,  and 
"  on  Thursdays  there  is  no  school  after  four  o'clock. 
"  This  is  what  is  termed  in  Eton  language  '  a  regular 
"  '  week.'  But  this  does  not  occur  so  often  as  the 
"  name  would  seem  to  imply.  During  our  last  school 
"  time  of  12  weeks  we  had  only  five  such.*  They  are 
"  interrupted  by  Saints'  days  and  a  few  anniversary 
"  holidays.  There  are,  however,  only  three  days  in 
"  the  year  on  which  we  have  not  one  school  ;  a 
"  whole  holiday  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  aave 
"  on  those  tliree  days  does  not  exist."  What  are  those 
days  ? — The  4tb  of  June,  the  6th  of  December,  the 
founder's  day,  and  the  25lh  of  March, 

3973.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  considerable  incon- 
venience is  occasioned  as  regards  the  business  of  the 
school  from  these  irr^ular  interruptions  ?— Yes. 
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2974.  Can  you  suggest  miy  course  by  wliJcli  tliat 
objection  would  be  obviated  ? — The  ouiy  thing  would 
be  l«  give  ItBs  holidayH, 

2975-  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  lliink  the  obser- 
vauce  of  SainlB'  duys  is  neoeBsary  ? — I  Khould  not 
like  to  give  it  up. 

2976.  Is  it  a  whole  or  n  half  bolidiiy  ? — A  whole 
boliday. 

2977.  Do  you  think  tbut  any  impi'ession  is  made 
upon  the  boys  I'qual  tu  tliu  Insa  of  time  that  is  occa- 
sioned ? — Yes,  I  iLink  so,  1  should  only  Uko  to  give 
up  the  bult'-holiday  on  the  vigils. 

2978.  Can  you  trace  any  good  eiFuct  thiit  has  been 
indoeeil  by  tlie  obsci'vance  of  Saints'  dnja  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so, 

2979.  [Lord  Devon.)  Suppose  that  provision  of 
which  you  have  indicated  the  advantage  of  having,  n 
short  quarter  of  (ui  hour's  daily  service,  do  you  think 
if  tliat  wero  can'ied  into  clFect,  the  observance  of 
Saints'  days  ivoidd  be  necessary  ? — Perliaps  not. 

2980.  If  you  hud  a  daily  service,  do  you  think  any- 
tliitiir  more  would  be  desirable  in  ndditioa  to  the  daily 
service  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 

2981.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Do  the  college  consider 
tliiil  they  have  perfect  power  to  alter  the  holidays  a 
they  fileaae,  or  Is  iliero  anything  that  at  nil  restricts 
them  in  the  matter.  Do  you  consider  thai  the  Tro- 
voal  aud  Follows  have  sutficieni  authority  to  enable 
them  to  alter  (he  number  of  holidaya  so  as  to  make 
every  week  perfectly  regular,  or  is  there  anything  in 
the  Statutes  to  preveut  them  ? — 1  think  you  mu:it 
have  the  services. 

2982.  {Lord LyIleUon.)  With  regard  to  question  40, 
I  believe  the  boys  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  town 
of  Windsor  ?_No. 

29H3.  That  would  be  taken  notice  of  ?— Yes. 

2984.  {A  Commissioner.)  Does  theoyatemof  ahiik- 
ing  still  exist  ? — -Tes. 

2985.  What  is  it.  I  suppose  if  a  master  meets  a 
boy  out  of  bounds,  aud  insteud  of  going  boldly  up  (o 
the  master,  the  boy  goes  back  out  of  respect  for  liim, 
no  notice  is  taken,  and  that  is  called  shirking  ?— \'es, 
uo  notice  is  taken  of  it, 

2986.  I  piesume  that  the  penalty  would  depend 
upon  the  boy's  character  and  the  place  where  he  was 
seen  ? — Cerlaialy. 

2987.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  The  master  would  not  ne- 
cessarily know  what  the  boy's  name  was,  in  the  event 
of  his  giving  a  wrong  one  ? — I  never  heard  of  t,  boy 
givinp  a  wrong  name. 

2988.  But  still  it  is  possible  ?— Nn  doubt,  but  it 
would  be  ft  very  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

2989.  {Lord  Lyltclton.)  Suppose  a  boy  were  found 
in  Windsor,  and  said  he  was  going  on  to  the  Terrace, 
would  that  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  ? — It  would 
depend  upon  bis  cbaracier  whether  the  excuse  were 
admitted, 

299n,  In  answer  to  question  42,  you  say,  "  I  do  not 
"  think  that  boys  dislingui.^hed  for  their  progress  in 
"  intellectual  studies  arc  at  present  so  distinguished 
•'  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  manly  games  (perhaps  I 
"  should  except  football),  and  I  believe  the  cause  to 
"  be  that  a  much  more  severe  and  technical  traJuuig 
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"  is  required  in  both  departments."    Do  you  attribute        ETOl 

that   to    lUo    fact    that    more    time,    now-n-days,    is  

required  t>oth  for  cricket  and  boating  ? — Yes,  a  boy  ■""■* 

works  much  harder  now  than  be  did  20  years  ago.  *"  0,G<Md/ofd 
A  boy    who    plays  at  cricket  must  give  more  time 
to  it  than  he  would  20  years  ago. 

2991,  Y'ou  say  that  professional  training  ia  re- 
quired ? — Yes,  I  wish  all  the  professional  trainers 
were  dismissed. 

2992,  Are  the  oppidans  more  distinguished  than 
the  collegers  in  these  games  ? — Yes. 

2993,  I  believe  they  do  not  always  beat  them  at 
fool  ball  ? — No  ;  they  play  a  more  equal  match  at  foot- 
ball. 

2994,  Is  that  because  it  ts  a  game  that  does  not 
requiro  eo  much  skill  ' — Yes,  nor  ao  much  time  to 
play  it, 

2995,  (iVr  -S.  Norl/icole.)  I  believe  that  among  the 
collegers  will  be  found  u  great  (iroporlion  of  the  older 
boys  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

2096.  {Lord  Dvvon.)  We  now  come  to  th»  two 
concluding  answers,  whicli  relate  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  eJuealioii  given  at  Eton.  May  I  nsl; 
you,  ns  (he  general  result  of  your  esperienee,  do  you 
consider  that  the  education  given  at  Eton  is  fiatisfac- 
tory,  and  if  not,  have  you  any  improvements  or  alter- 
ations to  suggest,  or  any  general  obsorvuiious  to 
make  ? — I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  stated 
already. 

2997.  Nothing  to  add  to  the  opinions  vou  have 
given  us  here  ? — No. 

2998.  {Lord  Li/t(elfon.)  Asa  you  aware  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  preparation  in  which  the  average, 
even  of  oppidans,  are  found  iu  Greek  and  Latin,  upon 
arriving ut  the  universities? — Ihetirdsomewere  found 
BO  hist  term. 

2999.  Do  you  think  that  this  imperfection  in  clna- 
sical  scholarship  has  been  increasing  in  late  years  ? — I 
hope  not, 

3000.  Hut  you  said  that  yon  thought  that  the 
collegers  had  been  getting  better  and  better,  while 
the  oppidans  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  in 
ihetr  scholarship  ?— 1  hare  no  doubt  (hat  the  collegers 
have  been  getting  bcttei',  but  I  do  not  recollect  speak- 
ing so  strongly  of  the  oppidans. 

3001.  Whatever  tlie  inferiority  in  scholarship  niay 
be,  can  you  attribute  it  to  auy  particular  reason  ? — I 
think  the  principal  reason  is  that  a  great  number  oi 
them  come  badly  prepared  as  compared  with  tlio  col- 
legers, and  as  they  grow  older  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  what  ought  to  have  been  taught  them 
when  they  were  younger. 

3002.  Ij  there  any  want  of  stimulus  ? — They  have 
the  same  stimulus  they  always  had, 

3003.  Yes,  but  I  allude  to  their  circumstances. 
Is  there  auy  waut  of  stimulus  owing  to  their  circum- 
stances, or  the  cireumstoncea  of  their  parents  ? — As 
a  body  the  oppidans  are  boys  who  have  not  to  work 
for  their  bread,  and  many  of  their  parents  tell  them  so. 

3004.  Has  that  been  more  the  case  of  late  years 
than  it   used    to    be  ? — I  can   only  judge  from    the 

roBultij, 
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Adjourned. 
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PHESEN'T  : 


Earl  of  Clahesdox. 
Eakl  of  Devon. 
Lord  Lvtteltox. 


SlK  S.  NORTHCOTE. 

Kev.  W.  H.  TnoMrsoN. 

II.  IlALFonn  Vaughan,  Esq. 


The  earl  OF  CLARENDON  in  the  Chair. 
Tlie  Kcv.  E.  B ALSTON,  M.A,,  examined. 


3005.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Mr.  Bnlston,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  for  any  information  which  it.  mny  be 
useful  to  pluce  on  record.  You  me  the  Head  Master 
of  Eton  School,  arc  you  not  ? — Yea. 

300(5.  How  long  Imve  you  been  so  ?— Since  tJic  25th 
of  February  last. 

3007.  At  the  time  of  your  election  you  were  nbo  a 
Fellow  of  the  college  ? — Ym. 

3008-  Which  fellowship  you  resi^ued  in  conse- 
quonce  of  being  elected  Head  Master  ? — Yes, 

3009.  Wei-e  you  previously  assistant  master  ? — I 
wM  assiHtmit  master  fi'om  May  1840,  until  Mfty  1860, 
when  I  wiis  made  a  fellow  ;  a  period  of  20  yc:irfi. 

3010.  In  the  course  of  your  ex]ierience  as  assistant 
mastor  you  must  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
observing  tlic  nature  and  operation  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  Provost  and  Fellows  and  the 
school,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  know  your  opinion 
upon  them,  whclher  there  has  lieen  any  intci'feronco 
by  the  Provost  mid  Fellows,  or  by  the  Pi-ovost  alone, 
I  mean  any  real  active  interference  with  the  admi- 
nistration and  the  educational  business  of  the  school, 
Bud  if  so  whether  you  think  it  was  a  useful  inter- 
ference and  led  to  goml  results? — I  (should  say, 
from  my  experience,  that  ir  has  been  beneficial  upon 
the  whole.  The  Provost  is  the  person  with  whom 
the  Head  Master  confers  in  nitilters  of  difficulty,  and  I 
think  it  most  useful  that  the  Head  Master  should 
have  some  one  of  experience,  with  wh()m  he  has  a 
right  to  confer  In  regard  to  mutters  of  importance, 
or  upon  anything  which  aflecls  the  interest  of  the 
school.  The  Provost  has  been  in  the  habit  of  confei-- 
riag  with  the  Fellows,  and  from  their  long  expe- 
rienee  of  the  school  they  are  eiiiibleil  ro  give  most 
useful  advice  in  cose  of  need. 

3011.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  to  he  taken 
between  the  right  to  confer  with  the  Provost  and  the 
Provost  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  Imuiid  lo  give 
advice,  and  the  really  absolute  uuihority  of  iiilcr- 
fereuce  which  the  Provost  possctisca  imd  appears 
frequently  to  exercise  ? — I  should  say  thai  during  my 
ex|)ericnce  it  has  been  very  seldom,  if  ever,  oxer- 
eiscd  by  way  of  interference  so  as  to  obstruct  anything 
which  the  Head  Master  wished  to  ncconiplish. 

3012.  I  think,  from  the  evidence  wo  have  had, 
partly  oral,  partly  written,  that  ho  does  appear  to 
have  interfered  in  a  manner  that  was  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  school,  such  as  putting  hts  veto  on 
certain  alterations  of  books  and  othei*  matters  upon 
which  I  should  linve  thought  tliat  the  ministering 
body  would  have  lieen  better  judges  than  the  govern- 
ing body  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  wherever 
there  has  been  anything  of  real  importance,  if  it  has 
been  pressed  by  the  Head  Master,  thei-c  lius  been  no 
obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Provost.  I  do  not 
remember  any  instance  in  which  anything  really  good 
was  stopped  by  the  Provost. 

3013.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  the 
written  evidence  of  the  various  assistant  masters  ? — 
I  have  looked  at  it  here  and  there,  but  I  have  not 
read  it  all. 

3014.  Because  there  are  eases  there  mentioned  iu 
which  proposals  or  suggestions  were  made  to  the 
Head  Master,  and  through  the  Head  Master  to  the 
Provost,  which  appeared  to  bo  very  useful  and  well 
devised,  but  upon  which  the  Provost  put  his  veto  ; 
you  think,  on. the  whole,  there  has  been  no  inter- 
ference with  anything  really  good  ? — I  think  I  may 
say  that  in  all  cases  '  h  suggestions  were  con- 


sideivd  advisable  for  the  school,  the  Provost  consented 
to  those  suggest  ions, 

3015.  During  the  20  years  that  you  were  assistant 
master  your  idea  was  that  a  beneficial  influence 
had  been  exercised  over  tJie  school  hy  the  Provost  ? 
— Certainly. 

301G.  When  you  soy  the  Provost  do  you  rather 
distinguish  him  IVom  the  Provost  and  Follows  ?— 
The  Head  Master  would  confer  with  thePi-ovost,  and 
things  would  bo  repeated  to  tlie  assistant  masters,  as 
coming  from  the  Provost.  But  I  know  that  iu  all 
matters  of  importance  the  Provost  would  confer  with 
the  Fellows,  and  would  be  in  moat  instances  guided 
by  their  experience. 

3017.  la  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Fellows  are  very 
rarely  together,  and  that  therefore  they  would  not  be 

at  hand  lor  general  confcix-nce  when  required  ? I 

know  that  we  were  summoned  very  fix'quently. 

3018.  From  your  ditFerent  livings  ? — During  tho 
short  time  I  was  u  Fellow  I  felt  myself  coustontlr 
liable  to  be  summoned  fur  College  business  with 
2>crhups  only  two  or  thivo  days'  notice. 

3019.  Were  these  meetings  generally  with  reference 
to  tho  business  of  the  school  or  tlie  College  ?— The 
meetings  would  perhaps  be  in  rcfereuce  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  College,  but  there  would  be  occasions 
on  which  mutters  relating  to  the  school  would  be 
proposed  to  tho  Fellows  ibr  their  advice. 

30'20.  Thatwfls  during  the  time  you  wOTeaFellow  ? 
— Y^es,  the  meeting.s  were  very  frequent. 

3021.  Are  there  any  instances  which  occur  to  you 
at  this  moment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  con- 
nexion of  tho  Provost  and  Fellows  with  the  school  ? 
— I  runieniber  as  an  assisfimt  niastei'  such  cases  as 
the  onii?-sion  of  the  Montem,  or  the  doing  away  with 
the  Christopher  Inn  :  matters  of  that  kind  were 
brought  l>efbre  the  College.  Dr.  Hawtrey,  as  Head 
Mastei-,  wished  u  certain  thing  to  be  done  ;  there  was 
a  dillerenco  of  opinion  among  the  assistant  masters. 
On  application  to  the  College,  tho  College  said  that  if 
the  opinion  of  the  assistant  masters  was  decided,  and 
was  unanimous,  they  would  moke  no  objection. 
That  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Christopher  Inn. 

3022.  Has  there  ever  been  any  reference  to  the 
assistant  mosters,  as  a  body,  by  (he  Pi-ovost  and 
Fellows  in  order  to  ascertain  their  opinions,  and  in 
that  manner  to  be  guided  by  them  ? — It  is  generally 
considered  tiiat  tlie  Head  Master  recites  to  the 
College  their  opinions,  and  anything  that  he  repre- 
sents as  coming  from  the  body  of  the  assistant 
masters  is  listened  to  with  very  great  attention  and 
consideration. 

3023.  (Lord  Devon.)  Passing  on  from  such  in- 
stances as  you  mention,  have  you  ever,  in  the  course 
of  your  experience  as  a  Fellow,  had  questions  con- 
nected with  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  brought 
urider  the  consideration  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows, 
as  regards  the  use  of  the  books,  or  any  other  matter 
coimccted  with  the  intellectual  work  of  &e  school  ? 
. — I  camn)t  at  this  moment  remember  any  case,  but 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  such  things  would  not 
bo  considered  by  the  Provost  of  sufficient  importance 
to  lay  before  the  College  ;  he  would  act  entirely  ou 
his  own  opinion. 

3024.  Supposing  a  question  to  arise  as  to  the  posi- 
tion which  modem  languages  should  occupy  in  the 
school  ;  whether,  for  example,  it  were  necessary  to 
render  Freucli  teaching  compulsory  throoghoat  the 
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whole  school ;  would  [hnt  Ije  a.  point  which  the  Head 
Moeler  would  refer  to  tlii-  Provost  ? — I  cannot  BBy, 

5025.  Or  the  inatilutlan  of  a  class,  with  speclnl 
refoience  to  the  tenching  of  modern  lunguiiges?-— 
I  cannot  ongwer  that  questipn,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  neceeanry  to  npply  to  him  with  rcBpect 
to  the  minute  delttiis  of  ttie  school. 

3026.  We  hove  had  aome  reason  to  Bupposc  ihat  no 
sueU  thange  could  be  made  by  the  Head  Maaler 
without  reference  to  the  I'rovost  and  Fellows  as  to 
Iho  power  of  iheHead  Master,  ho  far  as  the  ialroduc- 
tion  of  new  books  or  new  editions  is  concerned.  Is 
that  ao  ? — I  cannot  speak  from  any  esperience  in  the 
matter. 

3027.  Supposing  it  to  be  »,  do  you  consider  it  to 
he  a  healthy  stale  of  things  in  a  large  school,  that  a 
genlleman  in  the  position  of  Head  Master  should  he 
obliged  to  refer  on  eueli  points  to  another  individunl, 
howerer  great  his  ([ualilicalionB  may  be?  Is  it  not 
better  to  abide  by  the  responsibility  of  a  man  who  is 
thought  fit  to  bo  the  Head  Master  of  the  school  on 
such  points  ? — With  the  opinion  which  I  entertain  of 
iho  unity  of  feeling  between  the  Provost  and  the 
Head  Master  I  cannot  think  it  woald  be  otherwise 
than  an  advantage. 

3028.  Does  not  that  assume  that  the  Provost  and  . 
the  majority  of  the  Fellows  must  bo  persons  of  some 
actual  experience  in  tuition.  You  used  the  word 
"  experience,"  You  mean,  experience  as  teachers  ? 
— In  the  case  I  have  mentioned  I  have  been  con* 
sidcring  matters  alTecting  the  general  policy  of  the 
school.  I  have  spoken  not  so  much  with  reference  to 
the  details,  such  as  )<ooks,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ; 
upon  these  I  cannot  speak  positively,  for  I  can  not 
Bpeftk  to  the  fact  of  matters  of  such  detail  being 
brODght  before  the  College. 

3029.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  ask  whether  your 
opinion  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  school,  as  a 
whole,  that  the  Provost  and  Fellows  should  stand  in 
their  present  relation,  as  described  by  you  as  Head 
Master,  is  dependent  oo  the  fact  that  the  Provost  has 
had,  ordinarily  speaking,  experience  in  the  same  line 
of  action  in  which  the  master  ia  engaged  ?— Not 
allogeilier. 

3030.  Such  is  the  case,  is  it  not  ?— Tea. 

3031.  {Lord  Lj/ftrllon.)  I  apprehend  that  in  none 
of  the  great  schools  like  Eton  is  there  any  power 
above  the  Head  Master  ?— I  apprehend  not. 

3032.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  iLe  Head  Master  to  have  some  one  to  consult, 
and  not  to  have  the  sole  responsibility  caet  upon  him  ? 
—Yes. 

3033.  And  you  attach  importance  to  this, — that 
the  authority  whom  he  consults  should  be  one  who  ia 
superior  tu  dignity  to  himself  ?~— Yes, 

303-i.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  originally  it  may  have 
been  the  system,  much  more  than  now  prevails,  to  call 
the  assistant  masters  into  counsel  for  the  management 
(if  the  school,  and  If  so,  would  not  that  be  a  aullleient 
substitute  for  the  present  position  of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  ?— No.  The  value  of  the  Provost  being  the 
superior  is,  that  not  being  engaged  in  detail.i,  he  can 
he  watching  (he  working  of  the  whole  ;  not  only  the 
school,  but  everything  connected  with  the  place, 
which  would  otherwise  press  on  the  Head  Master  fur 
consideration.  It  is  most  desirable  for  the  benelil  of 
the  school  that  this  shouM  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  whose  lime  is  not  taken  up  by  the  details  of 
the  management  as  lite  Head  Master  s  is, 

3035.  You  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  has  rea- 
sonable oonildence  in  himself,  and  who  has  also  the 
confidence  of  the  parents  of  the  hoys  in  the  school, 
feels  inconveniently  CLinirollcd  or  fettered  by  such 
a  regulation  as  that  ? — I  should  say  not. 

3036,  (Sir  S,  Norlhcote.)  Just  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  books.  Should  you  consider  yourself, 
na  Head  Master,  at  liberty,  if  you  thought  fit,  to  dis- 
continue the  Scriptores  Grasci  ? — I  feel  that  I  should 
only  have  to  go  the  Provost,  and  the  thing  would  be 
done,  if  I  wished  it,  unless  there  were  grave  reaBDua 
ajaiDst  it,  luid  suob  roaaooa  may  in  some  coses  ope- 

I. 
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rate  where  there  are  certain  Interests  connected  with         ETOHJI 
the  retention  of  the  books,  which  creates  a  difficulty 
in  n^apect  to  their  abolition, 

3037.  You  refer  to  cases  In  which  certain  persons     g  j.ily  lan, 

have  a  co|ij'rlght.  or  the  exchielve  right  of  supplying      _ 

certain  editions  ? — Something  ol'ihat  kind. 

3038.  And  in  thesecases,  however  desirnblo  it  might 
he,  and  however  much  ibe  Head  Master  might  ihiuk 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  ucliool  to  change  these  books, 
the  Provost  would  have  his  say  in  the  matter  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  particular  pub- 
lishers ? — The  Provost  would  consider  that  justice 
should  he  done  to  the  persons  who  had  any  such 
chiiins  J  and,  I  presume,  would  take  that  into  con-  ■ 
sideralion. 

3039.  Are  you  itware  whelUor  such  a  case  has 
ever  arisou  ;  whether  there  ever  hna  been  a  wish 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  assistant  masters  to  tho 
Head  Master,  that  he  would  change  a  book  ;  andlha^ 
that  wish  has  been  foregone  on  account  of  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  publishers  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  II, 
I  have  heard  that  there  has  been  an  objection  by  tlio 
Provost  to  a  book  being  changed,  but  I  never  heard 
it  said  that  [hat  was  the  reason  for  the  Provost's  ob- 
jection. I  only  said,  I  presumed  that  tho  Provost 
would  take  any  such  claim  into  consideration. 

3040.  Will  you  turn  to  Mr.  James's  evidence. 
Now  I  see  that  Mr.  Jnmps  says,  "  The  Head  Master 
"  can  in  no  way  modity  the  system  and  course  of 
"  study  even  in  the  minutest  parlieular,  nor  rhiingil 
"  the  books  or  editions  used  in  the  school  ^\illll>ut 
"  the  consent  of  tbo  Provost.  I  have  repeatedly 
"  known  suggestions  of  olterationa  oa  the  latter 
"  head,  negatived  solely  because  the  consent  has  been 
"  withheld.  Many  of  us  consider  many  of  the  school 
"  books  used  to  be  by  no  means  the  best  that  could 
"  be  procured,  and  in  fact  the  whole  system  pursued 
"  with  reference  to  them  to  be  e«tremely  unsatis- 
"  factory.  The  usual  course  pursued  when  a  book  is 
"  nearly  out  of  print  is,  I  believe,  this, — the  publisher 
"  informs  the  Head  Master  of  the  fact,  and  proceeds 
"  to  ask  some  one,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head 
"  Master,  to  superintend  the  reprinting.  This  ia 
"  often  done  hy  one  of  the  assistants,  who  has  not 
"  over  much  time  to  give  to  the  work,  and  the  eon- 
"  sequence  of  this  is,  that  the  book  Is  re-issued  full 
"  of  typographical  ei-rors,  and  so  little  altered  in 
"  other  respects  as  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  new 
"  edition.  Severol,  I  heiieve  almost  the  whole  body, 
"  of  the  assistant  masters,  joined  about  last  Easter 
"  in  requesting  the  Head  Master,  with  the  Provost, 
"  to  ap[>oint  a  committee  of  masters  to  consider  what 
"  alterations  should  be  anggested  in  the  school  books 
"  U0ed,  to  make  arrangements  for  tho  pnbliiiliers  with 
''  literary  persons  to  re-edit  such  books  as  from  time 
"  to  time  might  require  reprinting,  and  to  consider 
"  generally  what  improveraonls  might  with  advantage 
"  be  introduced.  In  answer  to  this  application  tho 
"  Head  Master  informed  us  tho  Provost  declined 
"  to  acknowledge  any  committee  of  the  assistants 
"  whatevet  on  the  subject,  hut  that  if  wo  liked  to 
"  appoint  a  committee  of  our  body  for  this  purpose, 
**  he  (the  Head  Master)would  undertake  to  give  due 
"  weight  to  our  recommendations,  and  if  he  approved 
"  of  them  to  urge  them  as  his  own  upou  the  Provost. 
"  This  is  the  state  in  which  the  matter  stands  at 
"  present.  A  committee  has  been  nominated,  and 
"  has  held  a  few  meetings,  but  has  neither  power  nor 
"  responsibility."  Are  you  oware  of  these  circum- 
ElanccB  which  Mr.  James  has  mentioned  ? — I  was 
informed  of  them  after  I  was  made  Head  Master. 

3041,  With  regard  to  the  statement  he  has  made, 
have  you  ever  heard  that  auggestions  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  books  have  been  negatived  by  the  with- 
holding of  the  Provost's  consent? — 1  was  not  awaio 
of  it. 

9043.  You  were  a  Fellow  at  this  time,  were  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

3043.  Not  this  last  Easter  but  Easter  1861  f  — 
Yea. 
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3044.  At  that  lime  it  would  not  have  neeesBaiily 

been  brought  before  you,  attliougb  there  might  have 
■  been  com  in  uui  cations  betwceu  the  Ilcnd  Alu^tcr  and 
the  Provost.  Have  you  had  any  commuiiicatiou  since 
you  have  been  Head  Master  wilh  regard  to  the  book 
committee  ? — Tee. 

304o.  Are  theje  recommendalious  of  the  committee 
in  any  way  put  in  shape  or  laid  before  tlie  governing 
body  ? — Very  Utile  has  been  done  as  yet. 

3046.  la  it  in  conlemplation  io  do  anything  ? — 
Not  through  the  commitioe  as  a  committee. 

3047.  Because  lliat  would  not  lio  recognised  ? — Not 
because  they  would  not  be  rccoguiEed,  but  because  I 
ehould  wish  it  lo  be  done  olherwise. 

3048.  Well,  then,  supposing  that  you  yourself  as 
Head  Master,  and  the  coniniittee,  should  come  lo 
the  concluaiuD  that  certain  aUerationx  ought  to  bo 
made,  would  you  fe«l  yoorseU'  at  liberty  to  make 
them  without  gubmitling  the  whote  maltc-r  to  the 
Provost  ? — 1  Bhould  certainly  submit  them  lo  tho 
Provost,  but  I  should  feel  perfectly  sure  that  if'I  did 
submit  them  they  would  be  adopted  by  hiui. 

3049.  Supposing  Dr.  Goodfurd,  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed Provost,  had  formed  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
nod  you  as  his  successor  come  to  a  different  opinion, 
do  yoa  not  suppose  ho  would  act  on  his  owu  opinion 
rather  than  on  yours? — Xot  if  I  pressed  it. 

3050.  {Lord  LytUlton.)  Is  that  so  — tho  Head 
Master  does  not  appear  to  be  the  responsible  person  ? 
— My  impression  is  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  if  a 
thing  were  shown  lo  bo  for  the  good  of  the  school, 
it  would  be  done. 

30ol.  When  you  say  you  seo  great  advantage  in 
the  Provost  being  a  ]>ersou  connected  with  the  teikch- 
ing  of  tho  school,  do  you  consider  it  would  bo  any 
advantage  lo  have  a  Provost  who  has  been  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  leucbing  of  tho  school,  who  has 
never  had  an  Eton  ediicntion,  but  who  comoH  entirely 
fresh  lo  the  placu  ;  or  would  j-ou  prcftT  having  a 
Provost  who  has  alicndy  filled  the  office  of  Head 
Jliwter? — If  he  had  had  nothing  lo  do  with  tuition 
himself,  I  should  doubt  whether  ho  could  fulfil  the 
important  duties  of  the  Pr<K'ot>t. 

3052.  Do  you  think  that  •  gentleman  who  for  many 
years  has  filled  the  position,  first  of  assistant  classical 
master,  afterwards  of  Head  Master  in  the  school,  and 
then  comes  into  the  position  of  Provost,  can  be  eaid  to 
be  altogether  in  an  independent  position.  Must  he  not 
neceseariiy  bo  much  influenced  by  the  course  of  his 
life  and  tho  opinions  he  has  formed  ? — His  expe- 
rience will  give  him  a  real  working  sympathy  with 
the  Head  Mast«r. 

30;53.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  desirable  to  alter 
the  school-books.  Mr.  James  says, — "  With  reference 
"  to  the  present  condition  of  the  books  used  in  the 
"  school,  I  consider  ibis  statement  which  I  had  from 
"  tho  publisher  n  sihort  time  ago  very  important  ; 
"  that  whereas  some  20  years  ago  ihe  wliolesnie  part 
«  of  her  business  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  branch, 
"  it  has  been  gradually  declining  since  that  time,  and 
"  is  now  of  very  Utile  value  compared  with  the  retail 
"  business  ;  our  school  books,  which  were  at  one 
"  time  the  best  that  could  bo  procured,  no  longer 
"  coramnndhifs  much  sale  elsewhere."  Have  you  any 
personal  knowledge  wilh  regard  to  the  last  statement 
m  to  the  falling  off  iu  the  general  demand  for  Eton 
iKioks?— No.  It  may  bo  ihnt  tho  edilions  which 
were  brought  out  in  the  late  Provost's  lime  were  not 
BO  carefully  executed  as  they  used  lo  he. 

3054.  Aio  you  about  to  consider  measures  which 

you    think    wiU  materially   improve   the   books? I 

think  it  advisable  that  certain  alterations  of  work 
ehould  bo  mode,  and  probably  that  M-lll  require  an 
alteration  in  the  books. 

3055.  (Mr,  TAonrptoH.)  Will  you  tell  us  when  it 
was  that  the  late  Provost  mode  the  revision  of  the 
Eton  hooks  ;  how  long  ago  ?  _  During  his  Head 
Alastership. 

3056.  When  was  he  Head  Master?— From  1834 
io  185;]. 


3057.  Were  these  alterations  extended  to  tlio  Etoo 
grammar  ? — Yes. 

305S,  Is  tlmt  much  altered  from  what  it  was  40 
years  ago  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  altered  very  much. 

3059.  You  think  not  for  the  belter  ?— The  whole 
of  the  syntax  was  abolished,  and  Mr.  Wordsworlh'i 
syntax  introduced  in  its  stead.  This  has  been  found 
to  bo  not  so  good  as  the  old  £ton  gnuumar  (o  bo 
learnt  by  the  boys. 

3060.  You  much  prefer  the  old  Etoo  grammar  ?— . 
I  prefer  the  plan  of  ilio  old  Eton  graiumar  to  ihu 
syntax  port  of  Wordsworth's  grammar,  Ihe  rule*  of 
which  are  long  and  difficult  fur  boys  to  learn  by  heart, 
especially  for  young  boys. 

3061.  Is  tho  Elou  Latin  grammar  the  same  as  It 
was  ? — The  Eton  Latin  grommiu'  has  also  been  altered. 
The  old  Latiu  grammar  was  a  very  good  graiumar 
for  boys.     The  present,  I  think,  is  not  »o  good. 

3062.  Do  you  think  the  Latin  grammar  better  t&oa 
the  Greek  or  worse  ? — I  have  heard  more  coioplaiata 
of  the  Latin  grammar. 

3063.  In  the  present  state  of  learning,  should  you 
Bfiy — I  am  speaking  of  the  plan  ou  which  grammars 
aie  formed,  as  being  adapted  to  hoys — that  ihey  hara 
any  other  merit  as  conip.ired  with  the  Eton  grammai 
now  in  use  ? — They  were  good  for  the  time  beini 
hut  Me  should  require  them  to  be  brought  up  to 
improved  state  of  scholarship. 

3064.  Is  tlic  old  number  of  Greek  declensions 
tained  ? — Yes  ;  ten. 

3065.  I  conclude,  in  speaking  of  the  copyright, 
the  Eton  publisher  would  have,  if  not  a  legal  nn  _,. 
table  claim  to  be  remunerated  for  any  loss  which  f(_ 
lows  a  chauge  iu  tlie  books  used  ;  is  that  so  ? — I  canoot 
say.  I  can  only  mouliou  one  instance,  which  I  heard 
of  the  other  day,  and  that  is  the  ciise  of  the  Arrow- 
smith  books.  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  widow  was  dependent 
on  the  profits  of  these  book^,  and  this  caused  a  di^ 
culty  when  a  change  was  thought  desirable. 

3066.  That  is  a  good  book,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  not 
atlas  that  was  changed,  but  the  geography. 

3067.  {Sir  S.  Norchcote.)  The  Description  Bool 
. — Yes. 

3068.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  You  would  not  think  __ 
necessary,  speaking  genendly,  that  the  Provost  should 
interfere  more  iu  the  details  of  the  tuiiiou,  for  instance, 
than  the  master  of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  I  say  ia 
Cambridge,  for  I  am  not  nciiuainted  with  tho  practico 
in  Oxford  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  (he  amount  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Iicad  of  a  college  in 
the  University. 

3069.  Speaking  in  Ihe  ahatraci,  do  you  not  think 
the  same  rule  of  interference  or  non-intorfereuco 
which  applies  lo  a  college  in  Cambridge  would  apply 
to  Eton  ? — No  J  because  I  imagine  that  in  the 
ease  of  the  head  of  a  college  interfering,  he  would 
interfere  directly  with  persona  or  things  requiring 
interference,  but  at  Eton  the  PravoAt  does  not  iuUT- 
fere  with  the  boys. 

3070.  The  master  of  a  college  does  not  interfere 
wilh  anybody,  unless  he  is  brought  before  him  by  Ihe 
tutor? — My  csperience    is  more  with  reference 
King's  than  any  other  college. 

3071.  You  menrioned  the  monleni  just  now,  do  yo? 
think  tho  nionieui  would  have  lasted  so  long  as  it 
did  if  it  had  rested  with  the  Head  Master  lo  abolish 

it  without  llio  consent  of  Ihe  Provost  and  Fellows  ? 

Yes. 

3072.  You  think  it  would  have  lasted  ns  long  ? 
Yes. 

3073.  The  Christopher,  an  institution  of  which  I 
am  still  more  iguornnt,  would  that  have  survived  so 
long  ? — Perhaps  not. 

3074.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  spoke  of  the  plan  of 
revising  the  books  that  were  read  at  Eton.  Did  that 
plan  of  the  Provost's  for  revising  the  hooka  include 
the  rejection  of  certain  books  from  among  tho  Et 
books  altogether,  or  was  it  only  n  revision  of  sn 
of  the  books  as  existed  wilh  reference  to  improvii 
the  edition  of  ihem? — I  did  not  mean  to  mention  ni 
pnrtioulor  plan,  but  Ihe  fact  of  certain  books  havioi 
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been  revised  and  (iltercd  by  him,  but  is  many  coseB 
not  improved. 

3075,  You  are  not  awnre  whelber  there  has  been 

«n  attempt  to  considt-r  what  books  sbould  con- 
tinue to  bo  in  use,  and  whiit  should  be  rigoeted  a» 
books  ihnt  wore  not  adnplod  to  tho  school  ? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of  with  retcrence  to  the  whole  of  the 
books. 

3076,  Is  it  your  opinion,  witli  regard  to  the  hooka 
in  general  that  have  remained  at  Eton,  but  which 
miiy  have  fallen  into  doauctiule  at  oilier  school^ 
tliat  they  arc  still  ns  good  hooks  for  the  school  as  any 
which  cau  bo  made  use  of? — I  euppoae  you  refer 
to  the  extract  books  ? 

3077-  I  had  not  in  view  any  particular  books  at 
the  moment,  but  Z  wish  to  have  your  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  genernl  question  ? — Those  which  have 
been  colled  Eton  books,  as  distinct  from  others 
that  may  be  used,  are  books  which  may  bo  calb.-d 
extract  bookd,  and  these,  I  think,  are  most  valuable. 
I  have  never  seen  ony  collectioa  which  has  pleased 
me  so  much.  I  think  they  are  most  valuable  in 
attaining  (he  object  in  view. 

3078.  When  I  wivs  a  boy  at  school  those  extract 
books  were  very  much  used.  Are  they  now  used 
generally  in  public  schools  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
^quesiion, 

3079.  Cau  you  judge  at  all  from  the  sale  of  the 
books  ? — I  see  from  tho  return  that  ihcy  are  not 
uaed  BO  much. 

3080.  Do  you  consider  that  as  a  consequence  of  Ihe 
.operation  of  fashion  ? — It  may  be  thai  the  fnahioo 
Flioa  changed.  There  appears  to  be  a  desire  at  the 
presoiit  moment  that  boys  should  not  read  extracts 
but  the  books  themselves  entirely  through.  I  ihiok 
that  is  wrong.  I  would  very  much  rather  use  our 
extract  heoka. 

3081.  And  in  that  respect  you  have  exercised  your 
own  discretion  ?  —  Yes  ;  by  going  on  with  tho  extract 
books.  These  books  of  extracts  are  better  calculated 
to  form  hoys'  taste. 

3082.  VVilh  regard  to  tho  editions  of  tho  books  used 
at  Eton,  is  it  the  case  that  there  are  some  editions  of 
Eton  authors  which  are  still  kept  up,  and  are  peculiar 
to  tho  school  ? — There  is  so  great  a  liberty  allowed 
in  using  hooka  that  I  can  scarcely  say  there  are  any 
particular  editions  which  are  necessarily  used. 

3083.  You  menlioucd  thut  you  were  confident  that 
witli  respect  to  any  mailers  which  were  not  of  the 
very  highest  gravity  on  which  the  Head  Master  had 
made  tip  his  mind  as  to  what  was  good  for  the  school 
he  wo\ilil  have  tho  Provost's  concurrence.  Did  I 
rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  ? — In  matters  of 
importance,  if  he  bad  made  up  hi^  mind,  I  think  ho 
would  have  the  Provost's  concurrence. 

■  3084.  Is  that  opinion  founded  upon  your  personal 
estimate  of  the  character  of  one  or  two  Provosts,  or 
ia  it  foundud  on  what  you  know  lo  have  been  the 
general  practice  of  Provosts? — It  is  founded  on  the 
i«eult  of  my  own  experience  during  the  time  I  have 
been  a  master. 

3085.  With  reference  to  tho  present  Piovosi,  do  I 
understand  you  ? — No  j  during  the  time  I  have  been 
employed  at  Eton.  I  was  for  20  years  an  assistant 
master. 

30S6.  How  many  Provosts  have  there  been  during 
that  time  ? — Three. 

3087.  When  the  Provost  oonsull*  tho  whole  of  tho 
College  upon  matters  oonnected  with  the  school,  its 
discipline  and  tuition,  does  he  consult  them  simply 
as  persona!  advisers,  or  does  he  consult  them  on  oon- 
stitulioufll  grounds  because  It  is  his  duty  to  do  so  ? — 
The  question  is  a  mixed  one,  and  therefore  diflicult 
to  answer. 

3088,  If  you  would  separate  it  into  its  parts  that 
would  enable  J'Ou  to  give  a  distinct  answer  upon  one 
)iart  ? — I  should  say  that  he  would  consult  them  as 
his  ndvyers. 

30ti!).  As  the  advisers  of  Ma  owa  conscience  and 
liscretion  ? — Yes. 
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3090.  But  has  it  been  tho  Reneral  practice  of  the        ETON. 
Provost  to  do  that  ? — 1  believe  so.  -^~ 

3091.  You  described  the  Provost's  power  with  re-  BeB.E.Baltioti. 
pnrd  to  the  books  and  the  points  of  tuition  in  general. 
Is  it  not  the  rase  that  the  power  of  the  Provost  ex- 
tends also  to  the  greater  [luni.^^hmcnts  of  individual 
hoys  ? — The  Provost's  power  to  puninh,  do  youmean  ? 

3092.  J  mean  his  power  over  the  discipline  of 
the  schooh  Does  not  that  power  extend  to  tho 
punishment  of  individual  boys.  That  is  to  say,  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  Head  Master  to  consult  the 
Provost  before  awarding  any  great  punishment  to  a 
boy  on  the  foundation  ? — Yes, 

3093.  Is  it  his  duty  also  to  dolhesame  with  regard 
to  those  not  on  ihu  iuundation  ? — No. 

3094.  With  regard  to  idose  on  the  foundation,  do 
you  think  that  is  n  necessary  or  advantageous  ar- 
rangeroent  ? — I  think  it  advantageous. 

3093,  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  di'aw  the  dis- 
tinction that  exists  between  the  punishment  of  a  boy 
not  on  the  foundation  and  the  punishment  of  a  boy 
on  the  founilntion,  in  reference  lo  the  discretion  which 
should  determine  it  ? — I  do  not  precisely  comprehend 
what  you  mean, 

309ti,  I  mean  wiih  reference  to  the  discretion  that 
should  be  applied  to  determine  any  punishment  of  a 
boy  on  the  foundation  and  a  boy  not  on  the  founda- 
tion ? — I  counot  answer  that  question. 

SOD'?,  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  do  not 
see  any  reason  which  applies  to  the  one  which  docs 
not  apply  lo  the  other  also  ;  nuy  reason,  I  mean,  for 
eserciaiug  a  different  discretion  in  the  two  dilTercnt 
cases  ? — I  cannot  quite  understand  tha  question. 

[Lord  Decoa.)  Why  is  it  desirable  in  the  one 
case  to  have  a  reference  to  tho  Provost  and  not  in 
the  other  ? 

3098.  (Afr.  TAom/Mon.)  What  are  the  circumstances 
that  should  make  the  difference  ? — The  relative  posi- 
tion in  which  the  boys  upon  the  foundation  stand 
to  the  Provost  is  so  different  from  the  position  in 
which  the  oppidans  stand,  that  the  weight  of  the 
Provost's  authority  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  in 
the  ease  of  the  oppidans. 

3099.  {Mr.  Vauff/ian-)  I  meant  iu  regard  lo  the 
mere  justice  and  propriety  of  the  punishment?  — 
In  bringing  a  boy  belbre  the  higher  authority  for 
any  gi-eat  oftence,  the  boy  so  trealed  must  feel  that 
the  authorities  have  a  strong  hold  upon  him,  or 
it  is  useless  to  bring  him  before  them.  In  the  case 
of  tho  colleger  the  Provost  has  a  very  strong  hold 
upon  him,  but  in  tho  case  of  the  oppidon  lio  has 
conipnraiively  little  or  none.  This  becomes  moro 
clear  in  the  case  of  expulsion.  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  colleger  to  be  ex|)elled  aa  a  sixth  form  boy,  and 
another  for  an  oppidan. 

3100.  I  particularly  kept  out  of  view  the  case  of 
expulsion,  being  aware  of  the  circumstntices  that 
make  the  difference  in  the  two  cases,  and  I  put  the 
ease  ef  a  loss,  though  severe  punishment.  I  had 
that  distinction  in  my  raind.  "VVould  or  would  not 
ytmr  answer  aa  you  have  at  present  given  it  come  to 
this,  that  there  being  a  certoin  constitutional  relation 
existing  between  the  collegers  and  the  Provost,  it  is 
desirable  under  these  circumstances,  thot  the  Provost 
Bhouk!  1)0  applied  to?— It  is  advantageous,  I  should  aay. 

3101.  Is  it  neoessory  that  the  Provost  should  be 
applied  to  in  order  to  secure  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment ? — As  far  as  the  justice  of  the  punishment  is 
conocmed,  I  cannot  see  what  your  question  means. 
There  is  an  offence  committed  and  n  punishment 
awarded. 

3102.  Is  the  Head  Master's  individual  discretion 
not  as  competent  to  give  a  just  and  proper  punish- 
ment in  the  one  case  as  it  is  iu  tho  other  ? — Qoite  so. 

3103.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  In  say  that  the 
connexion  of  a  Fellow  with  the  discipline  and  the 
affairs  of  the  College  somewhat  inierl'ercd  with  his 
parochial  duties  ? — It  might  be  bo. 

3104.  Did  not  you  say  that  you  were  constantly 
liable  lo   be  called  away  on  vcrv  short  notice? — I 
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said  that  durin*  the  sliort  time  I  wuh  b  FcHow  I 
ivna  aummimed  very  frequently  to  attend  College 
meetings,  wliicli  rendei-ed  it  iliflicuU  lor  mo  to  mako 
niiy  ari'anpemeiits  that  were  iiol  llki-iy  li>  bo  broUeo. 

3105.  (_Lord  Lt/tteUon.)  Hi.d  you  u  Hviug  ? — No. 

3I0G.  {Mr.  Tiiompsan.)  Where  iliJ  you  reside  ?— 
Ill  Kent. 

3107.  (.Vr.  Vaiighan.')  IF  tli.it  wns  the  case  with 
yourself,  not  Laviug  any  local  duties  to  perform, 
bat  merely  making  those  nrriingemenls  which  a  gen- 
tleman has  to  make  in  the  bnsiiifss  of  life,  would  it 
not  be  mtieh  more  likely  to  be  thocnse  with  respect 
to  gciilleiiicn  "-ho  have  pitrisli  dulits  imposed  u[ion 
them  ? — It  would,  if  llieir  livings  were  very  far  off. 

3108.  They  wonid  havclo  break  tlii?  arrange  men  Is 
in  conaeciucnce  of  their  interfering  with  the  duty  of 
the  t"oHegc  ? — It  might  bo  so. 

3109.  {Sir  S.  :\'orilieott.)  Willi  regard  to  iho 
qwestion  of  dealing  differently  with  the  oppiihnia  and 

lie  collegers  in  the  matter  of  puniahmoiits,  you  re- 
gurd  it  not  BO  much  as  a  question  of  juslico  na  a 
qnet^lion  of  expediency  with  rofurenee  to  the  relation 
between  the  Provost  nnd  the  scholnre,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  bringing  in  tho  Provost's  authority  ?— Yes. 

3110.  Although,  therefoiv,  tho  cai?o  might  be  one 
which  did  not  directly  involve  the  punishment  of  ex- 
puhion,  would  not  the  effect  of  the  boy  being  brought 
before  the  I'rovost  always,  as  it  wore,  bring  the  idea 
of  expulsion  in  the  background  to  the  mind  of  tho 
boy,  and  would  not  the  effett  of  the  Provost's  taking 
Dotice  of  way  minor  punishments  hnve  this  weight 
with  the  boy,  that  ho  would  kuow  that  his  conduct 
was  made  known  to  the  Provost,  and  that  it  might 
oltinialely  lead  to  more  eerious  consequences  ? — Yes. 

3111.  And  there  would  he  no  such  bold  as  that 
upon  (he  oppidan  ?~-I  think  not. 

3112.  Therefore  yon  do  not  tliink  the  question  is 
one  to  be  considered  so  much  iu  relation  to  any  ab- 
stract question  of  justice,  but  rather  with  refiirence 
to  the  expediency  of  bringing  a  greater  weight  of 
authority  to  bear  on  the  collegers  ? — Yes. 

3113.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Doealhefait  of  the  College 
being  consulted  with  regard  to  the  greater  puuidhmcnt 
of  collegers  at  all  act  on  tho  Head  Master's  mind  to 
induce  him  to  alter  his  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  those  who  ore  not  collegers  ? — If  I 
understand  you  rightly  your  question  is,  would  his 
being  subject  to  (he  Prorost'a  nulhorily  in  reference 
to  tho  collegers  alter  tho  justice  of  his  punishment 
in  reference  to  the  oppidans  ? 

3114.  No,  what  I  mean  ia,  would  it  make  him  liable 
to  alter  tho  nature  of  the  punishments  ia  refei'CncQ  to 
(he  oppidans  ? — I  should  think  not. 

31 15.  Would  there  not  bo  the  danger  of  his  so  ex- 
ercising his  own  discretion  in  regard  to  the  oppidans 
R9  to  inflict  different  punishments  upon  thern  lo  those 
which  are  inflicted  upon  the  collegers  ? — I  think  not. 

3116.  Do  you  think  it  certain  that  there  would  bo 
absolute  hannony  between  the  independent  judgment 
of  the  Head  Master  and  the  judgment  of  tho  Provost 
nnd  College  ?  — I  think  so, 

3117.  it  is  only  iu  reference  to  the  constitutional 
point  that  you  think  it  adviaablo  to  maintain  this 
authority  by  the  Provost  and  College  with  respect  to 
the  punishment  of  tho  collegers  ? — Yes. 

3118.  {A  Commiaiiuuer.)  Todescoud  to  particulars, 
do  we  understand  that  the  Head  Master  has  not  the 
power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  upon  the 
collegers  without  tho  consent  of  the  Provost? — I 
mean,  of  course,  that  in  cases  which  should  Ijo  brought 
before  the  College,  and  which,  generally  apc-aking, 
have  reference  lo  offences  by  hoys  very  high  in  the 
school,  it  is  the  Head  Master's  duty  not  to  punish 
without  the  consent  of  tho  Provost. 

3119.  Little  hoys  would  be  under  much  the  same 
discipl  ino  in  the  one  case  as  in  tho  other,  lolies  auo- 
0"m?— Yea. 

3120.  Have  you  still  the  old  book  called  Scriptores 
Greci  ?^-Vcs. 

3121.  Ilasitlecn  altered Gubstautially? — Additions 
hHve  been  made  to  it. 


3122.  (Lord  Lytlellan.)  You  said  the  Provoel 
would  generally  consult  with  the  Fellows  as  advi.icri 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  school,  hut  not  as  a  muli'-r 
of  right  ? — I  think  I  said  there  is  no  nicutiou  vf  hi« 
consulting  them  as  a  matter  of  right. 

3123.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  the  po*iiion 
of  the  Fellows  in  respect  to  the  pi-operty  and  thtrir 
position  in  respect  to  tho  management  of  the  boys  ? 
—Yes. 

3124.  (Lord  Clarmdon.)  One  of  the  matters  u 
which  our  attention  has  been  particulmly  directed  is  of 
course  the  mi»ral  and  religious  training  of  the  boyi. 
and,  connected  with  that,  to  the  services  in  the  cha{<cl 
and  the  sermons  that  are  preached  there.  I  thinli 
wc  know  from  experience  elsewhere  that  these  wf- 
mons  may  have  a  most  beneficial  eflect  on  the  boys.  I 
believe  the  pulpit  in  the  chapel  is  reserved  exclusively, 
is  it  not,  for  llie  Pi-ovost  and  Fellows  ? — Yea. 

3125.  Tho  Head  Master  ia  occasionally  aslced  lo 
preach,  hut  it  ia  merely  an  invitation  out  of  compli* 
ment.  He  has  of  right  no  privilege  of  his  own  in 
that  respect  ? — No. 

3126.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that 
arrangement  a  good  one,  or  whether  it  might  not  he 
greatly  improved.  These  sermons,  I  believe,  nro 
occasionally  addresacd  to  the  boys  by  the  Fello 
who  preach,  but  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  ihjnk  ti 
the  Fellows  who  are  frequently  non-resident,  nod  who 
cannot  b^  well  aware  of  what  is  the  state  of  pnhKS 
opinion  and  the  tone  of  tho  school,  or  of  anyth' 
that  might  want  reform,  or  of  what  suggestions 
he  usefully  made,  are  the  best  persons  to  preach, 
whether  these  matters  could  not  be  treated  in  s 
more  impressive  manner  by  men  who  are  reaii 
such  as  tho  Head  Master  and  the  assialnnt  roaai 
in  orders.  Do  you  not  think  that  these  duties  OOi 
he  better  performed  by  tliem  ? — My  opinion  is, 
03  a  matter  of  theory  it  is  better  fnr  those  to  preai^ 
who  have  time  to  dei-ote  their  minds  to  subjects 
which  will  he  treated  on  in  tho  pulpit;  and,  hnring 
been  thoroughly  conversnnt  with  tho  nature  of  the 
boys,  it  is  far  better  for  them  to  preach  than  any  man 
engaged  as  an  assistant  master,  and  especinlly  as  the 
Head  Master  is.  If  a  man  has  a  special  gift  for  preach- 
ing advantage  might  perhaps  he  t  Jien  of  it ;  other 
wise  it  would  not  be  an  adx'anlagc. 

3127.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  well  ttcqualiit 
with  the  system  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  also  with  his  prac- 
tice, and  I  think  you  must  be  aware  how  entirely  both 
his  opinion  and  hia  practice  differed  from  the  opiuton 
that  you  have  just  now  delivered  ? — Yes. 

3128.  I  ihiuk  you  are  also  aware  of  the  great  prac- 
tical results  that  his  system  has  given  birth  to  fit 
Kugby.  I  believe  that  it  is  still  adhered  to,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  to  which 
he  carried  it  out  himself,  hut  the  resulls  of  it  are 
apparent  and  mo?t  useful  in  the  present  day,  and 
I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  operate  ia  ihe 
same  manner  at  Eton  ? — If  I  may  ho  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion,  I  should  suy  that  Dr.  Arnold 
was  not  an  cvery-day  man  ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  what  he  achieved  is  attainable  by  all  other  Head 
Masters.  I  should  also  bo  dii-posed  to  question  the 
roaults  of  hia  preaching,  eminently  successful  though 
it  is  aaid  to  have  been.  I  think  the  religious  cha- 
racter formed  hy  it  was  not  so  genuiue  a5  it  shouhl 
have  been.  Boys  ore  so  easily  influenced  and  so  easily 
impressed  with  anything  that  is  said  from  the  pulpit 
that  it  requires  great  considei-olion  whether  tho  man 
who  is  placed  over  them  as  Head  Master  should  be  the 
man  who  should  influence  them  so  extensively  K3  I 
consider  tho  Head  Master  would  have  tho  powCT  of 
doing  if  ho  had  the  right  of  preaching  to  thetn,  I 
think  that  it  would  rather  tend  to  destroy  the  purity 
and  freedom  and  therefore  Ihe  thorough  simplicity  and 
reality  of  religion.  What  I  have  noticed  in  Eu>a 
meu  has  been  an  absence  of  all  mannerism.  If  I  may 
so  call  it,  a  freedom  from  ostentation  in  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  what  they  consider  thoir  duly  oa 
Christian  men.     There  bos  been  aothing  which  has 
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Becin(;i1    to   me   to    ilcrivc   a  complexion   from    any 
inarliDd  ppciiliarily  of  llioiight. 

3129.  Bui  would  not  wliiit  you  have  now  said,  wilh 
respect  to  what  may  full  from  the  Head  Master  in  llie 
pulpil  in  nddreaslng  liis  boys,  apply  witli  still  greater 
force  Ici  his  instruction  in  religious  matters  which  I 
apprehend  be  nlways  gives  ? — In  his  division  ? 

3130.  That  would  apply  with  still  gronter  forpo  if 
tlio  Head  Mufter  is  not  to  he  trusted  as  being  eom- 
pcteiit  in  himsolf,  or  as  to  the  doctrine  that  bo  holds 
and  would  inculcate  in  tlie  pulpit,  where  there  must  bo 
the  check  of  public  opinion  upon  him  ;  that  would 
apply  with  still  greater  force  to  his  religious  iustnic- 
lion,  with  rospect  to  which  hia  iuflnonce  over  the  boys 
would  -be  more  direct  and  therefore  more  dangei'ous  ? 
— It  is  not  with  rofercnce  to  the  doctrioea  he  may 
entertain  that  I  am  speaking,  but  with  respect  to  the 
iiillucnce  which  he  might  exercise  over  the  minds  of 
the  boys,  and  which  might  destroy  the  aimplicity,  if 
I  may  so  csprcsa  it,  of  their  religious  character, 

3131.  {Lord  Lytlellon.)  You  mean  that  they  would 
■bo  too  much  cramped  by  the  influence  of  one  miad  ? 

—yes, 

3132.  {Lord  Clarendon^  Ilave  you  Imd  any  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing,  or  have  you  made  any  intjuiry 
respecting  the  operation  of  tho  system  ot  Kugby  ? — 
From  hnviug  had  two  brolliers  there,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  n  good  deal  of  wliat  passed 
behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were. 

3133.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  observation 
or  investigation  there  with  respect  to  the  etfect  of  the 

jfichool  preaching  as  distinguislied  from  the  system  now 
^sdopled  at  Eton  ? — What  I  have  just  said  was  based 
l^ia^i  great  measure  on  what  I  learnt  from  them,  and 
■bo  from  what  I  have  observed  of  Rugby  men  whom 
I  luiow  at  College,  aud  whom  I  faave  known  since. 

3134.  And  what  is  it  you  thought  you  had  oli- 
HCrved  wiili  respect  to  tho  religious  instruction  ? — 
1  thought  ihero  was  not  the  snmo  simplicity  of 
religious  nliarncter  that  I  had  noticed  in  Eton  men, 

313o.  (Lord  Lyiielton.)  You  are  alluding  to  Dr. 
Temple'n  time  as  well  as  to-Dr.  Arnold  ? — I  have  not 
known  it  in  Dr.  Temple's  time, 

3136.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  do 
not  get  the  same  independence  of  tliought  in  religious 
matters  ?  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
hy  "simplicity"? — Yes. 

3137.  That  there  was  not  that  individuality  and 
general  freedom  in  religious  thoughts  ? — What  I  mean 

H  is,  that  the  teacher  has  seemed  to  hare  more  influ- 
H  ence  than  the  truth  he  seeks  to  inculcate. 
H  3138,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  not  thiiik  it 
B  would  bo  very  useful  if  the  Head  Master  were  to 
V  preach  more  frequently  than  he  does  ?— It  might  be 
y  useful  perhaps  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  if  tho  Head  Master  desired  it,  he  should  bo 
at  liberty  to  preach  almost  ns  often  as  lie  wishes. 

13139.  (Lord  Lytlellon.)  Hia  preaching  \»  quite 
occasional  now  ?  —  Yes  ;  in  Dr.  Ilawtrcy'a  time 
preaching  was  far  more  frequent  by  the  Head  Master 
than  it  had  been  before.  Thero  was  a  catechetical 
lecture,  usually  delivered  by  a  Fellow,  and  penniasion 
was  given  to  Dr.  Hawtrey  to  deliver  these  leetnres 
immediately  on  hia  expressing  o  wish  to  do  so.  They 
were  continued  by  Dr.  Goodford, 

•  3140.  Should  you  sec  any  objection  to  any  a=sistaut 
master,  who  had  a  gift  of  preaching  and  was  able  to 
impress  an  audience  of  boys,  occasionidly  preaching  ? 
— No  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry,  were  1  an  assistant 
master,  to  bo  asked  to  preach,  in  eonsequence  of  not 
having  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparation. 

3141.  Even  occasionally  ? — Yes,  even  occasionally. 

3142.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  would  not  see,  with 
reference  to  the  statutes  of  tho  College,  any  objection 
to  having  an  occasional Ecrmon  delivered  to  the  boys  by 
an  assistant  master,  who,  you  believed,  would  lje  able 
to  preach  with  eIR'ct? — I  should  not  h.ive  the  least 
objection  to  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  very 
useful. 

3143.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think 
tliat  the  eflecla   thit   are   to  he  attributed   to  Dr. 
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Arnold's  prenching  to  the  boys,  if  any  such  effects        ETOIH. 
existed,  were  mainly  attributable  to  his  personal  cha-  — 

racier  and  qualifications,  and  were  such  as  might  not  Itev.Ji.BaUlv». 
be  realized  by  many  very  good  Head  Masters  ? — I 
think  he  iiad  a  special  power  of  influencing  tho  boys 
both  by  hia  character  and  also  by  his  preaching, 

3144.  You  think  he  had  a  peculiar  power? — Yec, 
a  peculiar  power. 

3145.  (Lord  Devon.)  I  presume  yon  would  be  of 
opinion  that  in  order  to  make  aermoua  useful  and  in- 
fluential with  respect  to  the  boys,  it  would  bo  desirable 
that  Ihcy  should  be  delivered  by  those  who  under- 
stand boy  nature  ? — Yes. 

3146.  Is  there  not  a.  danger  that  the  general  pre- 
ference given  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  only  have  the  right  to  preach, 
would  result  in  this,  that  the  sermons  wonid  be  de- 
livered in  many  cnses  by  gentlemen  long  absent  from 
the  school,  and  who,  being  absorbed  in  other  occupa- 
tions, may  have  lost  that  knowledge  of  boy  nainro 
which  might  bo  retained  by  younger  Fellows  or 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  tJio  school  ? — I 
think  not,  taking  men  as  you  find  them. 

3147.  Would  not  a  young  Fellow  who  had  been 
recently  called  to  fill  that  office  retain  in  a  gre«tcr 
degree  all  that  sympathy  and  warmth  of  interest  in 
the  College  that  arises  from  long  connexion  ? — It 
depends  very  much  upon  the  personal  character  of 
the  man  nud  his  power  of  preaching.  I  remember, 
for  instance,  as  a  boy,  being  specially  struck  by  the 
sermons  of  a  Fellow  who  bad  served  in  the  army, 

3148.  (Lord  Lt/tlelton.)  Your  experience  is  very 
valuable,  because  it  is  of  a  threefold  character,  oa 
assistant.  Fellow,  and  Head  Master.  I  wish  to  ask 
you,  with  reference  to  your  experience  as  assistant 
ma'^ter,  is  it  not  the  cose  that  of  all  the  authorities  at 
Eton  ihoio  who  are  most  eon^tUintly  ojid  closely  in 
connexion  with  the  boyii  are  the  assistant  masters? 
—Yes. 

3149.  With  reference  to  the  assistant  masters  and 
their  time  to  prepare  sermons,  has  not  an  assistant 
master  nearly  four  months  hoUdoy  in  iho  ycjir  ? — Yes. 

3150.  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
feeling  of  the  assistant  masters,  that  they  would 
esteem  it  a  very  great  privilege,  aBd  one  ivhicli  they 
would  much  value,  if  tho  use  of  the  pulpit  were  per- 
mitted to  them  as  n  regular  part  of  the  system,  so 
that  each  of  them  should  have  occasionally  tho  privi- 
lege of  preaching  to  the  boya  ? — I  think  it  seems 
more  desirable  in  prospect  than  it  would  be  in  reoliiy. 

3151.  That  was  not  your  feeling  as  assistant 
master  ? — No,  not  in  tho  least.  I  did  not  wish  to 
preach. 

3152.  If  the  assistant  masters  were  allowed  to 
proBch  in  turn,  should  you  feel  any  apprehension  of 
Iho  opposito  kind  to  that  n-hich  you  recently  ex- 
pressed, namely,  that  it  might  bring  a  perplexing 
variety  of  opinions  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  hoys  ? 
— This  has  not  been  the  case  where  younger  men 
have  preached. 

3153.  {A  ConimiMioner.)  If  the  Fellows  are  to  tako 
an  active  part  in  the  mnnagement  of  the  College,  ia 
it  not  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  up  among 
them  a  knowledgo  of  the  boys  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done  ? — I  think  so. 

3154.  Would  not  the  practice  of  preaching  to  Iho 
liovs,  which  a  Fellow  takes  up  from  the  moment  of 
his  leaving  the  assistant  mastership  and  becoming  a 
Fellow,  tend  to  keep  np  the  freshness  of  tho  Fellowe' 
interoHt  in  the  school? — I  think  so,  and  moreover, 
he  h«s  timo  to  give  lo  the  preacliing. 

3155.  If  the  preaching  were  taken  away  from  the 
Fellows,  would  it  not  diminish  the  interest  in  the  con- 
nexion which  exists  between  ihem  and  the  school  ? — 
I  should  say  so. 

3136.  (Lord  Lytlellon.')  You  are  not  aware, 
among  your  own  contemporaries  among  the  assistant 
maatori  of  any  general  wish  existing  on  the  subject  ? 
— Certninlv  not. 

3157.  (ji/r,  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  assist- 
ojit  masters,  supposing  an  assistant  master,  from  his 
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experience  of  liU  pupiU,  were  to  observe  ary  j»e<Ti- 
liiuitj  in  the  school,  or  anr  pnrticular  feeling  nhich 
he  thoDght  decidedly  wrong;  that  he  saw  privaicly 
Trom  the  state  of  his  own  pupils  tlint  thi^  [H-rv.idcd, 
not  only  (hem,  but  llic  whole  i^chool,  would  it  itot  be 
desirable  that,  npon  some  occasion  or  other,  he  slioutd 
hare  nn  oppoi'tunity  of  addreffling  liimseir  tA  that 
particulnr  matter  in  a  manner  which  could  reach  the 
vhole  school  ? — It  would  come  with  more  force  if  he 
unggestcd  any  such  thing  lo  the  person  who  ho 
knew  was  going  to  preach. 

31o^.  Do  yiu  iliiiik  ihnt  if  it  were  distilled  through 
another  tniud  in  the  way  in  which  it  must  be  if  it 
were  suggested  to  the  prcRcher,  and  then  conveyed 
tlirougli  him  to  the  boys,  that  it  could  ever  come 
with  the  same  cflfcct  morally,  or  be  treated  in  the  fame 
forcible  manner  that  it  would  he  if  it  came  from  the 
assistant  muster  hiiu^lf  ? — He  could  explain  hU  oim 
■eniiments  to  those  with  whom  be  came  in  contact, 
u  a  tutor,  and  the  fact  of  those  sentiments  being 
conllrmc'il  in  the  pulpit  by  others  would  add  much  to 
the  intliienre  he  jMssefsed. 

3159.  Do  you  think  It  would  loso  ttoihing  by  not 
coming  fiiim  ihc  original  mind? — I  should  eay  not. 

3160.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  would  atk  your 
opinion  with  respt'ct  to  the  chapel  service.  It  is  my 
opinion — I  do  not  know  whether  it  i ^  sliarcd  in  by 
others — that  I»>y3  ought  not  lo  attend  chnpel,  except 
for  the  purpo^r'*  i..f  Divine  service  ;  thnt  chapel  ought 
not  to  lie  nsxj'^iiii.-d  in  their  minds  with  anything  but 
the  pei^ormanco  of  i-eligiou^  dutici<.  But  at  present 
the  boys  attend  on  holidays  and  on  holiday  aftet'noong 
at  chapel.  I  cnniir>t  think  thnt  that  can  in  any  way 
be  udvantngeoua  in  a  reliirioue  point  of  view.  Have 
you  ever  considered  ilmi  subject? — When  I  first  went 
back  to  Eton  as  nu  n'-istnnt  master,  I  was  struck 
hy  the  apparent  nnonmly,  nnd  I  conferred  with  per- 
sons of  gci)d  aiithiirity  wiili  whom  I  was  brought 
into  contact  as  to  the  expediency  of  having  more 
regular  chapel  meetings,  biit  the  answeni  I  received 
were  so  contrary  lo  what  I  expected  from  the  persons 
whom  I  consulted,  that  it  struck  me  ns  a  thing  well 
worthy  of  deep  consideration.  These  opinions  to 
which  I  hnve  nllutled  came  from  men  who  of  all  men 
in  the  world  I  thould  have  tlionglit  wei-c  inclined  lo 
advocate  n  more  regular  attendance  in  chnpel,  and  they 
iaid,  "  Do  not  alter  il."  I  have  therefore  considered 
the  mntier  very  mncli,  and  the  result  has  been  that  I 
have  felt  that  nt  Eton  irregularity  (if  I  moy  sjiy  so) 
has  worked  well  in  a  manner,  and  that  the  difiirenco 
that  I  have  observed  in  other  plncea  where  there  has 
been  more  rcguliiity  has  not  been  so  great,  and  the 
tendency  has  not  hwn  so  good,  as  where  it  has  not 
been  ao  regular.  The  good  which  ia  obtained,  where 
you  have  to  compel  hoys,  most  be  comparatively 
email.  Kierybody  mast  know  that  there  cannot  be 
the  same  prncliee  observed  here  as  at  the  UnlversitT, 
where  it  is  left  veiy  much  to  the  choice  of  the  stiidenta 
themselves;  hut  here,  when  one  boy  goes  nil  must 
go.  The  principle,  as  it  .seems  lo  me,  on  which  the 
attendance  nt  chap^d  is  now  baaed  at  Eton  is  this ; 
the  boys  know  that  there  are  services  every  day 
and  twice  a  day.  They  heT>r  the  bell  when  they  are 
going  lo  school,  and  whenever  they  are  not  otherwise 
engaged  by  school,  and  so  forth,  they  go  into  church, 
the  consetiuenco  is,  thnt  they  go  into  church  when  they 
are  not  pressed  with  other  tliingrs  and  all  their  idea  of 
church-going  is  connected  with  tho  idea  of  holiday. 
There  is  something,  I  think,  in  that. 

8161.  Do  yon  not  think  that  the  ehnreh-giiing  ig 
connected  with  tho  nnlicipatlon  of  the  holiday  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  1  think  everylwdy  who  knows 
boy  nature  would  know  that  the  fact  of  Iheir  Iw-ing 
compelled  to  go  would  imnn-iliniely  induce  the  feeling 
that  they  would  rather  not  go.  There  would  ho  that 
feeling,  meet  it  how  you  would. 

3162.  They  are  oompelled  (o  go  ? — Yes,  they  arc, 

3163.  {L»d  LytUltvn.)  In  <dHirc-h  time  always 
coincident  with  what  would  olhorwiso  bo  school 
time  ? — ^Tei. 


31W.  {T^rd Clarendon.)  I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  they  must  be  compelled  to  go.  But  do  yon  not 
think  that  if  every  day  liegan  with  a  short  and  impres- 
eive  service  in  the  chape],that  thai  would  be  more  likely 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  boys'  minds  than  bemg 
summoned  to  chape!  on  holidays  and  half-hoiidays^ 
in  short,  in  on  irregular  toanner  ? — It  may  seem  so  in 
theory. 

3165.  Is  it  roar  opinion  that  every  service  in 
chapel  ought  to'he  a  choral  eerrice.  Why  I  ask  that 
is  to  ascertain  whether  too  think  it  would  make  the 
service  more  attractive  ? — I  think  il  would. 

3166.  I  think  you  cannot  say  Ihnt  the  choral  service 
in  the  eha|>el  at  Kloc  is  performed  with  the  some  core, 
or  wiih,  I  might  almost  say,  tho  same  decorum  thnt  it 
is  at  St.  George'^  although  the  choir  is  the  same,  and 
the  college  contributes  towards  its  support  ? — ^Yes, 
I  think  it  is  very  well  done. 

3167.  {Lord  Deeou.)  Is  it  as  well  done  in  the 
afternoons  at  Eton  as  it  is  half  an  hour  afterwards  at 
St.  George's  ?— Yes. 

3168.  We  have  heard  a  coDlrary  opinion  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  can  say  that  it  is  not  done  with 
proper  attention  and  care.  Ko  one,  in  my  opinion, 
would  notice  the  difTcrcnce. 

3169.  There  arc  prayers  every  morning  in  dl  the 
boarding-houses,  are  there  not  ? — lu  all  the  tutors* 
houses. 

3170.  They  are  somewhat  iireguhir,  I  believe.  We 
beard  yesterday  that  they  were  not  invariaUy  read  in 
the  dnme's  hou^  even,  although  under  the  super  in - 
tendeneo  of  an  as.'ii.'<tant  master.  Does  thnt  foet  come 
within  your  knowledge  ? — 'So,  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

3171.  You  do  not  know  that  such  is  the  case  ? — ^No. 

3172.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  cannot  leave  this 
branch  of  (he  subject  without  asking  you  to  turn  to 
page  89,  No.  l,  of  Mr.  James's  evidence,  in  which  he 
says,  "  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  any  boy  doing 
"  any  of  his  classical  work  on  that  day  (Sunday)  ; 
"  Monday's  work  requires,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of 
"  preparation,  but  this  may  just  as  well  be  done  on 
"  Saturday  evening  as  Ob  Sunday  evening,  and  is  so 
"  done  by  many  boys.  Those  who  are  evil-disposed 
"  often  spend  the  Sunday  '  after  four '  in  drinking,  ftc, 
"  at  inns,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  these 


objectionable  on  week  days. 
It  is  rather  a  sweeping  charge.  Is  it  the  fact  that 
there  arc  nny  considerable  number  of  boys  who  spend 
their  Sunday  afternoons  drinking  at  inns  and  public 
houses  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

3173.  I  observe  that  it  is  mentioned  here  that 
"  tliosowho  arc  evil-disposed  often  spend  the  Sunday 
"  after  four  in  drinking,  &o.  at  inns  "  ? — I  cannot  any 
that  I  never  heard  of  a  boy  going  to  an  inn  after  four 
on  Snnday ;  but  as  to  its  being  a  general  practice,  I 
should  bo  very  sorry  indeed  to  eonsider  it  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  modes  of  spending  the  Sundays. 

3174.  Finding  it  put  down,  you  will  not,  I  think, 
be  surprised  that  it  should  have  attracted  our  attcn- 
Uon  7 — Xo  i  nnd  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  some 
inquiry  should  be  made  info  it, 

3175.  The  statement  has  reference  to  this  being 
done  upon  Sunday,  The  evil-dispoeed,  it  is  said,  do 
it  on  tho  Sunday  ;  but  this  rather  implies  that  those 
who  are  not  oviUdi^posed  may  do  it  at  other  times. 
Can  you  say  that  there  is  no  such  habit  at  Eton  as 
drinking  hy  tho  boys  in  public-houses  ?■— Not  as  a 
habit,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  tha 
school. 

3176.  There  may  be  cases  now  and  then,  you  think, 
but  It  ia  not  a  thing  that  is  complained  of,  or  aa  ono 
to  be_especi.illy  guarded  against  ?— No,  I  think  not, 

31 1 7.  (jl/r,  Tkompton.)  Would  a  boy  who  wna 
known  to  have  boon  drinking  at  a  public-house  on  a 
Sunday  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  repeating  tho 
offence  ?~No  j  I  should  think  not 

317a  {Lord  Lytlrlton.)  The  idea  of  chapel  being 
a  roll-call  need  not  be  taken  to  mean  more  than  that 
tho  boys  aro  required  tp  be  at  chapel  ?— I  should  any 
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tliat  it  was  meant  as  a  general  regulation  that  tlicj 
should  be  iheiv. 

3179.  i^Lord  Devon.)  Am  I  cori-pct,  Mr.  Balslon, 
in  inferring  it  to  W  your  opinion  that  if  it  could  bo 
arranged  lliat  there  should  bo  a  short  choral  Ben-ice 
lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  every 
morning  at  half-past  seven  o'cloek,  at  which  the  boye 
would  attend,  that  on  the  whole  it  would  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  upon  them  ? — I  should  l>e  incUncil 
to  Bay  that  if  it  were  at  a  later  hour,  it  would  bo 
better. 

3180.  But  assuming  it  to  be  nt  ihe  hour  moat  con- 
Youient  fur  the  studies  of  the  pupiU,  do  you  think 
that  a  short  service  of  that  chnracter  would  bo  at- 
tended with  useful  influences  ? — I  caauot  deny  that  I 
think  it  would, 

3181.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Mr.  Balslon,  we  had 
yesterday  under  our  cotiei deration  that  portion  of  tlie 
statutes  reUliug  to  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  Head 
Master.  Dr.  Goodford  gave  us  his  opinion  on  that 
part  of  the  statute  by  which  the  Head  Master  is  for- 
biddfu  lo  demand  or  claim  auylhing  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  seholars,  and  he  informed  ua  that  wlien  lie 
waB  ap|iointed  Head  Master  he  declined  to  take  tlio 
oath  that  he  was  to  take  in  that  respect,  and  that  the 
clause  in  the  oath  which  would  hare  bound  him  to 
the  obscn'ouco  of  tliat  was  omitted  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  in  admiuistering  the  oath  lo  you,  and  upon  your 
feeling  the  same  scruples  which  he  had  felt,  he 
emitted  it  in  your  case  also  ? — Yes. 

3182.  The  general  touo  and  spirit  and  loller  of  tho 
statute  is  absolutely  against  any  alteration  of  the 
stipend  or  charge  for  instruction.  We  asUed  Dr.  Good- 
fowl  by  what  authority  he  eousidored  himself  wai- 
ranted  in  a  departure  from  this  statute,  ond  he 
directed  our  attentioa  to  a  portion  of  it  which,  he 
thought,  gave  bim  that  authority. 

{Lard  Lffl/ellort.')  It  was  iu  that  part  wliich  had 
reference  to  tho  "  reformatloncs  ct  corrcctiones." 

{Lord  Clarendon.)  I  wish  to  know  wliether  having 
looked  at  the  matter  you  take  the  same  viow  of  it 
that  the  Provost  docfl,  or  whether  you  simply  acted 
by  his  authority,  in  not  taking  that  part  of  tho  oath  ? 
Looking  at  what  ho  couslderu  his  dispensing  power, 
do  you  agree  with  lum  ? — I  have  not  looked  at  it 
with  reference  to  this  point.  I  must  have  heard  of 
it !  but  I  have  not  considered  tho  question. 

8183.  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  You  were  BalisJied  with 
the  Provost's  geooral  permission  ? — Yes. 

3184.  {Lord Devon.)  Ishouldlikc  lonsk  a  question 
OS  to  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  College  livings. 
At  present  we  are  informed  that  the  livlugs  aro  given 
among  ilio  Provoat  and  Fellows,  but  that  tho  conducts 
have  a  claim  lo  certain  of  the  liviuga  supposing  them 
not  to  have  been  taken  previously  by  the  Provost 
or  one  of  tho  Fellows.  Tho  question  I  wish  to  ask 
you  is  whether  you  think  it  would  exercise  a  useful 
influence  on  tho  school  if  the  assiatnut  muslera  were 
rendered  eligible  to  these  livings  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  useless  to  offer  these  livings  to  ibem. 

3185.  On  what  ground? — Because  it  is  found  oven 
now  that  many  men  do  not  offer  themselves  for  li'el- 
lowahips,  and  inasmuch  as  Ihe  Fellows  have  livings 
as  well,  the  presumption  is  that  if  the  assiatRiit 
masters  were  offered  even  tho.beat  livingr-,  they  would 
not  take  them. 

3186.  Is  that  in  eonscquoncc  of  ibo  position  of  ihc 
assistant  masters,  ordiuitrily  speaking,  being  much 
better? — Yes,  for  this  reason,  ihat  most  of  the  os- 
sistant  masters  aro  married,  and  Ibe  position  of  uii 
Eton  master  is  so  much  better  in  nil  respects  from 
the  advantages  thoy  derive  in  bringing  up  ihcir  family, 
that  iu  nine  eiiaes  out  of  ten  Ilia  oiler  of  a  living 
would  go  down  the  whole  list  of  masters  and  not  bo 
taken . 

3187.  Do  yon  think  that  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  eligible  fur  livings  would  bo  any  additional  in- 
ducement to  a  person  at  the  univer-nty  to  come  to 
Eton  ? — It  might  be  so  :  and  supposing  »  m^in  I'ouud, 
ofler  coming  to  Eton,  tliat  it  was  work  for  which  he 
wa£  Dot  competent,  he  might  then  havo  tho  opportu- 


nity of  being  released :  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  this  danger  ;  atiybody  who  knows  what  the  work  is 
knows  Uint  there  is  someihing  very  uuattractivo  in 
it,  pnrlicularly  at  first,  and  If  it  were  the  practice  to 
offer  a  man  and  especially  a  young  man  a  living,  we 
might  very  often  lose  a  most  valuable  man,  because  ho 
might  shrink  from  tho  work  at  the  beginning,  whereas 
if  ho  got  over  that  ho  might  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  in  the  place. 

3188.  Lord  Lyttelton  says  we  have  tho  advantage 
in  yonr  case  of  heai'ing  tho  evidence  of  a  person  whtf 
has  filled  a  threefold  cbaraclcr.  In  that  treble  cha- 
racter I  should  like  to  ask  yon  a  general  question- 
Considering  the  constitution  of  tho  Provost  mid 
Fellows,  and  their  relation  to  tho  school  generally, 
does  any  mode  occur  to  you  by  which  ihe  fellow- 
ships could  be,  lo  use  a  modern  phrase,  utilised  in 
any  way  so  as  to  render  them  generally  more  advan- 
tageous lo  Iho  school  than  ihey  are  at  present  ;  for 
instance,  by  tho  annexation  of  one  to  a  professorship 
on  u  particular  plan,  medicine,  or  mathematics,  or 
anything  else  ? — Not  as  compared  with  the  dtaod- 
vantnge  it  would  be  to  remove  tho  fellovrehip, 
because  I  think  that  their  being  attached  lo  the 
school  is  an  additional  attraction  to  men  nt  tho  uni- 
versity to  come  to  it  in  the  position  of  assistant 
masters.  I  think  that  at  present  there  is  very  great 
value  in  tho  fact  of  having  these  fellowships  for  men 
to  look  forward  lo.  They  certainly  ore  a  means  of 
attracting  the  best  men,  and  I  have  heard  of  maslera 
of  other  schools  wishing  to  havo  such  fellowships, 
because  they  could  not  get  men  to  oome  to  their 
schools. 

3189.  (Lord Lyttelton.)  You thinklhe takingaway 
of  Iho  fellowships  from  the  school  wouh]  diminish  ila 
allractions  in  Ihe  eyes  of  tlie  best  men  ? — Yes. 

3190.  {Lord  Devon.)  Could  not  certain  duties  bo 
added  to  them  connected  with  the  school.  I  am 
giving  no  opiuioQ  upon  it,  but  the  question  which  I 
put  bears  reference  to  this  point ;  supposing  that 
on  existing  fellowship  were  conneetod  with  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  professorship,  charged  ivith 
teaching  some  particular  branch  of  instruction  in  tho 
bchool,  do  you  think  that  in  that  way  the  fellowship 
would  bo  made  more  valuable  to  the  school  ? — No, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  men  who  become  Fellows 
havo  done  their  work  as  teachers  of  boys. 

3191.  Take  it  in  this  way;  you  aro  dealing  with 
those  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  assistant  masters. 
There  may  not  be  much  mathematics  taught  here 
now,  hut  supposing  that  30  years  henco  it  should 
become  an  object  to  get  a  man  of  the  highest  mathe- 
matical attainments  to  come  and  co-operate  with  tho 
Heati  Master  in  carrying  mathematics  to  the  highest 
point  to  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to  carry 
them  in  a  school  like  that  of  Eton,  if  you  connected  a 
mathematical  professorshij)  with  a  fellowsliip,  and  gave 
the  mathematical  professor  the  income  arising  IVom 
the  fellowsbip,  do  you  not  think  that  in  that  way 
there  would  l>c  nn  inducement,  which  does  not  now 
exist,  for  the  introduclion  of  men  of  high  intelleclual 
attainments  in  that  pnrliculor  branch  ol' study  ? — No, 
because  at  present  the  mathematical  master  has  a 
higher  income,  derived  from  the  school,  Uion  the 
fellowship  would  give  him. 

3192.  And  the  same  thing.  I  presume,  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  other  branches,  with  reference  to 
which  it  might  be  suggested  that  a  professorship 
should  bo  joined  with  a  fellowship  ? — Tes. 

3193.  Is  it  your  decided  opinion  that  neither  in  this 
nor'uny  other  way  that  occurs  to  you  could  the  ex- 
isting fellowships  be  made  more  available  for  iho 
benefit  of  the  school  ? — No,  not  taken  as  a  whole. 
Do  you  mean  that  in  that  way  you  would  diminiiih 
the  number  of  them  ? 

3194.  No,  I  am  assuming  that  tho  fellowships 
remain  as  ihey  are.  My  question  was  this,  aro  there 
any  moans  of  making  two  or  three  of  them  valuable 
iu  connexion  wiib  the  discharge  of  some  other  duties 
for  the  iuterest  and  l>enefit  of  iho  school  ? — You  must 
by  so  doing  diminish  ihe'rewards  that  are  given  to 
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the  muters  who  have  served  a  number  of  years  in 
the  BchooL 

3195.  {Lord  Li/tlelton.)  The  diilips  of  prnfessors 
could  not  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  Juird  work  of  a 
tutor  ? — No,  but  if  he  liad  to  maiingc  the  bojs  U 
must  bo  Ro, 

3196.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Prnctically,  it  ii-ould  be- 
come a  Bineeure  ?— Yi's,  unless  the  iirofe-swir  could 
manage  a  division,  which  is  a  difBeult  thing  to  do. 

8197.  (Sir  S.  Northeolr.)  SupiHiMJiifr  it  were 
thought  deairfthic  to  give  a  sorifa  of  lectiiroa  on 
modem  history,  for  iiistniice,  which  would  lie  a  much 
less  laborioofl  thing  than  working  a  division  in  school, 
do  you  not  think  that  the  a!<sistant  mnster,  who  had 
served  15  or  20  jcai-a  in  the  bcImx>1  nn<l  got  a  fellow- 
ship, might  lie  induced  to  give  lectures  on  modem 
history  ? — It  might  be  ho  by  chance  j  it  could  not  bo 
the  caso  generally,  because  the  subject  npon  which 
the  lecture  was  given  must  bo  tiie  study,  and  special 
delight  of  the  man  himself,  and  in  wiiich  he  was 
That  I  may  call  a  distinguished  man.  Then  we 
come  to  a  qiicstion  of  discipline.  All  the  boys  will 
not  listen  to  lecturen.  I  should  say  (hut  you  would 
do  >omotliiiig  much  more  effective  if  you  got  some 
man  who  vns  really  distingnished  to  give  lectures 
which  the  Iwys  thcmsdvea  would  wish  to  Btteiu), 
rather  than  place  u  man  there  in  the  position  of  a 
profeHsional  lecturer.  If  such  a  plan  as  you  suggest 
were  adopted,  it  would  come  to  a  matter  of  schoirl 
work  in  the  end.     It  must  como  to  that. 

3198.  I  wiiiiM  ask  you  one  general  question.  Does 
ft  not  seem  to  be  the  case  liiat,  with  the  exception 
of  preaching,  tlie  Fellows  have  no  direct  duties  at 
all  bearing  on  llie  whole  lioily  of  the  school.  What 
have  they  to  do  tlint  bears  directly  upon  it,  or  I 
might  almost  say  iiidireclly,  with  the  exception  of 
preaching  to  the  boys  ? — Do  you  mean  in  tho  way  of 
teaching  ? 

8199.  In  any  way  whatever.  When  a  man  is  elected 
a  Fellow,  does  he  consider  himself  l>ound  to  do  any- 
thing having  a  direct  bearing  uiton  the  school  in  any 
way  except  preacliing  ? — During  the  lime  of  residence 
the  Fellows  attend  service  twice  a-day. 

3200.  Do  tho  Fellows  take  i)art?^Tliey  an 
present. 

8201.  They  do  not  fake  part  ? — Tlicy  do  not  read. 

3203.  (Mr.  TAompton.)  They  ore  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  canons  resident  at  a  cathedral  ? — Yes. 

3203.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  fact  the  school  would 
not  greatly  suficr,  that  is  to  say,  its  utility  and  pro- 
gress would  not  be  much  impaired  if  there  were  no 
Fellows  at  all  ? — As  far  as  teaching  lessons  goes, 
not  the  least. 

3304,  Would  the  boys  bo  aware  of  the  change  ? — 
Yes. 

8203.  (Mr.  7%ompiom.)  What  do  yon  suppose 
would  be  the  feelings  of  tho  boys  in  the  event  of 
fellowships  snddenly  ceasing  to  exist  ? — I  oanuot  say 
what  their  feelings  would  be. 

8206.  There  is  another  suggestion  which  was 
made,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Balston 
things  of  it.  It  has  been  proposed  that  tho  fellow- 
8]iipa  should  be  utilized  by  their  being  held  by  assist- 
ant masters.  Will  you  state  any  objection  to  that  ? 
— That  is  equivalent  to  doiug  away  with  them. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  masters  want  tho  fellow- 
ships OS  cmolumenls. 

3207.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  suppose,  Mr.  Balston, 
you  have  scarcely  been  long  enough  in  your  present 
positioif  to  judge  accurately  of  your  emoluments  ?— - 
Ko. 

3208.  Did  you  look  at  the  return  that  wos  made  by 
Dr.  Goodford  ? — Yes,  I  have  looked  at  It. 

3209.  But  yon  have  no  experience  of  your  own  in 
respect  to  it  ? — I  cannot  speak  from  experience. 

3210.  There  is  one  matter  ujmn  which  I  would 
ask  your  opinion,  and  that  is  (he  custom  of  leaving- 
presents.  Tliey  vary  in  amount,  and  are  not  given 
in  a  pleaaant  or  proper  manner,  and  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  bo  better 
to  put  that  fee  upon  some  other  footing,  so  as  to 


make  it  a  regular  charge,  to  be  paid  in  the  way  tliat 
it  ought  to  be  ?  —  That  is  my  own  opinion.  It 
belongs  to  a  cu.stom  which  has  completely  gone  oat 
of  date. 

32)1.  YoQ  think  that  if  it  were  pnt  on  a  more 
regular  footing  it  would  be  more  advantageous  7— 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

3213.  (Lord  L^ltelton.)  Do  you  think  that  as  far 
as  possible  it  would  bo  well  to  simplify  the  payments 
of  the  parents,  to  make  tltem  a  regular  charge  and 
equally  l>inding  on  all  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3213.  ('Vr.  Vaugkan.)  CoBstdering  the  number  of 
collegers  that  arc  under  tho  care  of  the  Head  Master 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  school,  do  you  tliini: 
that  enough  is  paid,  eitlicr  as  salary  or  in  any  other 
way  to  the  Head  Tklastcr  on  account  of  his  teaching 
and  maniigiiig  them? — h'rom  the  college  ? 

3214.  Imeunt  inany  way,  from  the  culk>gers  or  the 
eollege  for  that  juirticular  seniee  ?— I  think  ml 

8215.  ])o  you  think  it  is  so  arranged  at  present  as 
that,  in  fact,  part  of  the  burden  nnil  e:tponse  of  teach- 
ing the  collegers  docs  uot  fall  on  the  oppidans? — I 
do  not  precisely  catch  tho  meaning  of  that  question. 

3216.  Perha|ts  I  might  ask  it  in  detaih  Do  you 
know  at  nil  what  onmunt  is  annually  paid  to  (bo 
Head  Master  from  the  collego  on  account  of  the  in- 
struction which  he  gives  to  the  cotlf^ere  ? — I  see  hero 
in  Dr.  Goodford's  report  that  the  annual  payments 
from  the  college  amount  to  2\5l. 

3217.  Arc  lltoro  any  other  payments  beyond  that 
of  the  house,  and  those  other  advantages  that  arc 
mentioned   here,  (hat  amount,    altogether  to  375/.  ? 

. — With  the  house  rent-free. 

3216.  Do  you  think  tlint  that,  as  compared  with 
tho  whole  emoluments  of  5,842^  which  is  paid  far 
the  whole  school,  is  a  sulBcient  remuneration  for  ikg 
trouble  which  he  expends  on  the  coUegcrs  in  one  wiiy 
or  another,  as  compared  with  that  which  he  expenu 
on  the  whole  school  ? — I  have  not  considend  that 
point. 

3219.  It  has  not  struck  yoo  to  eoDsider  tint  pnni; 
perhaps  ? — Is'o,  it  has  not. 

3220.  Should  you  consider,  at  any  rate,  that  h 
wonldbe  proper  that  in  some  way  or  other,  the  Head 
Master  should  be  paid  for  the  trouble  expended  on 
the  collegers  in  the  same  prt^rtion  as  be  is  paid  for 
the  trouble  expended  on  the  oppidans,  and  that  the 
oppidans  as  oppidans  should  not  nay  more  to  the  Head 
Master  than  is  paid  fur  the  colliers  fur  the  same 
duties  ? — I  sti'iuld  sar  so. 

3221.  I  understand  you  to  say,  lliat  yon  have  not 
sufficiently  examined  the  flgurea  to  sty  whether  that 
la  the  case  ? — No. 

3222.  Docs  it  strike  you  at  first  sight  to  be  bo. 
It  is  375/.  for  the  70  collegers  as  compared  with 
8,870/.,  hesido  Icaving-preoeuts  and  entrance  fees 
for  the  660  oppidans  of  the  nj^mr  school,  unless 
theso  fees  are  also  paid  by  the  collegers.  I  am 
speaking  of  leaving  presents  to  the  Head  Master 
and  not  to  the  tutors  ? — The  entrance  feea  are  paid, 
when  they  enter  as  oppidans.  I  do  bot  know  whether 
the  oollcgcrs  who  enter  as  collegers  pay  any  entrance 
fees — I  think  not. 

8223.  Then  the  entrance  fee  which  is  paid  by  an 
oppidan,  who  subsequently  happens  to  become  a 
colleger,  is  paid  in  his  character  as  an  oppidan  ?— 
Yes. 

8224.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  it  not  tho  caae  then  that 
something  like  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  pay- 
ment is  paid  on  behalf  of  the  collegers  an  compared 
with  the  oppidans  while  the  trouble  that  is  given  by 
collegers  is  about  one-tenth  ? — I  have  not  examined 
the  figures. 

3925.  Docs  It  not  strike  yon,  if  that  Is  the  caae, 
that  the  oppidans — (not  the  collegers,  nor  the  cfdlege, 
but  tho  oppidans) — are  virtually  paying  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  education  of  the  coUejgferB  ?— Yoa  art 
assuming  that  to  bo  tho  caso  ? 

{Mr.  VangJian.)  "  If  that  is  the  case,"  I  said. 

3226.  {lA>rd  LyUelton.)  On  that  aasumption  ?— 
Yes  ;  that  would  seem  to  be  the  case  as  vou  pttt  it. 
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3227.  (Mr-  Vauglian.)  And  if  (lie  nrrangements 
Kre  ijiicli  that  they  ore  doing  eo,  tlint  is  a  flaw  in 
the  arrangemRnts  ? — Yes  ;  if  that  is  the  enae. 

3228,  {Lard  Lytlelton.)  Have  you  Lad  occasion 
to  coDsider  the  qaeslioa  of  llie  etalutablo  positiou 
of  the  Head  Muster  in  reference  to  hia  payment. 
The  question  has  occurred,  whether,  looking  at  the 
alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  members  of  the  college,  ihe  paymeniH  wiiicli 
the  Head  Master  now  receives  under  the  etatulea 
etand  as  they  ought  to  do  ? — Under  existing  circuni- 
stanresl  think  it  is  niauifesllyunnccessai-ythntu  larger 
payment  should  be  maiie  to  the  Head  Muster  by  the 
college. 

32l9.  Do  you  mean  that  by  means  of  the  targe 

payments  which  the  parents  of  the  oppidiina  ranko 

to    the   Head  Master,    the    payments   made  by  the 

collezera  are  enabled  to  be  decreased  ? — What  I  mean 

I      is.  that  the  pajraeiits  made   to  the  Head  Master  by 

H  the  College,  under  existing  circumstances  ueed  not  be 

V  increased. 

3230.  You  think  the  present  system  to  be  a  fair 

»and  equitable  one  ? — Quite  so. 
3231.  (Mr.  Vaitghan.)  Are  you  acquainted   with 
the  original  provision  of  the  etatutes,  by  wbieh  it  ia 
proriiled  (hat  gratuitous  instruction  shall  be  given  to 
those  who  are  not  on  the  foundation  ? — Yea. 

3232.  Do  you  not  think,  taking  that  provision  into 

»  consideration,  it  would  bo  specially  hard  that  the  non- 
foundatiouei's  should,  in  addition  to  their  on'n  educa- 
tion, have  to  pay  in  part  for  the  education  of  those 
■who  are  on  the  foundation  ? — I  am  not  admitting 
that  Ihey  do. 

3233.  I  am  putting  the  question  thus.     Do  you  not 

»  think  that  there  being  a  proviijion  iu  the  statutes  that 
Ihey  should  have  (heir  education  from  the  Head 
Master  gratuitously,  would  add  to  the  impropriety  of 
their  not  only  paying  for  theraselves,  but  payiug  in 
addition  for  the  education  of  the  collegers  f — Being 
charged  aa  they  are  ? 

3231.  I  do  not  say  at  this  moment  how  they  are 
actoally  charged  ? — I  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
that  question. 

3235.  Do  you  not  admit  that  they  do  in  port  pay 
for  the  educaiiou.  of  those  on  the  foundation  ? — I 
do  not  admit  that  the  oppidans  do. 

3236.  You  say  you  have  not  looked  into  the 
figures;  1  was,  therefore,  putting  to  you  a  hypothetical 

»  question  ? — I  suppose  they  ought  not  to  do  so. 
3237.  And  would  not  the  fact  of  there  being   a 
Ktatutable   provision   that   all  who  came  should   be 

I  educated  gratuitously  add  to  the  impropriety  of  their 
doing  so  't- — ^I  think  not. 
323S.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  consider  that  what 
the  oppidans  have  to  pay  it  is  only  right  they  should 
faave  to  pay. 
323fl,  .Supposing  they  had  to  pay  more,  and  that 
they  had  to  pay  in  part  for  the  education  of  the 
collegers,  do  you  not  think  that  the  clause  in  the 

t      foundation  statutes  would  invest    such   an  arrunge- 
ment  with  an  additional  itnpropriety  ? — No,  I  cannot 
see  how  it  touches  it,  if  you  deal  with  the  question 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 
^      3240,    [Lord  Lytlelton.)  Apart   from    the    actual 
^P  position  of  the  Head  Master,  nimply  as  a  matter  of 
"  oriihmetic,  taking    (he  preeeut  slututable  payments 
of  other  members  of  tlie  College,  has  the  payment  of 
the  Head  Muster  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
theirs  ? — I  think  it  hoa, 

3241.  (Air  S.  A'oTlhcote.)  If  there  were  no  oppi- 
,  dans  at  Eton,  do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to 
^K  give  to  (he  collegers  the  same  amount  of  tuition  aud 
H  Its  good  in^tructloD  08  they  get  now  without  payment 
F  lieing  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college  V — They 
I      might  be  well  educated  for  the  sum  which  is  now  paid 

to  the  Head  aud  lower  masters  by  (he  collegers. 

3242.  But  would  they  be  educated  aa  well  as  they 
are  at  present  ? — There  you  come  to  the  question, 
what  does  educatioa  consist  in  ? 

3343.  (Mr.  Tliompsou.)  You  could  get  as  good 
BcholarB?.^Yes,  ccitaiu^y, 

I, 


3244.  By  these  payments  of  215/.  and  the  other 
advanljiges,  which  amount  to  375/.  in  the  whole,  and 
the  payment  to  the  lower  master  of  79/.  ? — There  is 
the  house  besides. 

3245.  WltJi  any  additional  advantages  ? — No. 
324t),  {Sir  S.  Nortlirolf.)  I'here  are  some  small 

payments  which  the  collegers  make  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

3247.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  would  ask  you  as  a 
corollary  to  that,  if  the  collegers,  supposing  there 
were  no  oppidans,  could  get  exactly  the  same  education 
that  they  do  now  for  the  remuneration  that  is  paid  by 
the  college  to  the  Head  and  lower  masters,  do  you 
not  consider  that  the  oppidans  who  pay  20  times 
that  must  be  paying  too  much  for  their  education  ? — . 
I  should  say  not. 

3248.  I  do  not  sny  of  course  exactly  20  times,  but 
the  payments  to  the  different  masters  at  Eton  would 
certainly  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion 
to  that  which  the  college  pays,  I  mean  the  payment 
that  is  made  to  the  Head  and  lower  masters  by  the 
college? — True;  but  the  great  expenses  at  Eton 
involve  all  the  expenses  to  the  master  of  the  feeding, 
lodging,  &c.  of  his  pupils.  These,  I  am  supposing, 
the  college  would  provide  entirely  themselves,  and 
that  the  payments  made  to  the  Head  and  lower 
masters  are  for  the  work  of  instruction  only.  I  am 
speaking  now  merely  from  a  rongh  calculation  in  my 
own  mind,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  payments 
made  by  the  college  now  to  the  Head  and  lower 
masters  for  the  70  boys  would  come  very  nearly  to 
the  sum  which  is  actually  paid  to  the  tutors  for  their 
ordinary  pupils,  namely  10  gnineas  a  year  ;  while  the 
oppidans,  it  must  be  remembered,  pay  each  six 
guineas  to  the  Head  Master. 

3249.  {SirS.  Nortkcote.)  Does  it  not  amount  very 
much  to  this,  supposing  a  man  to  have  taken  first-class 
honours  at  the  university,  could  fae  undertake  the 
management  of  a  school  of  70  boys  or  the  position  of 
assistant  master  in  a  school  of  this  kind  for  200/.  or 
300;,  a  year  f — That  is  a  hypothetical  question  which 
I  cannot  answer. 

3250.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  will  oak  you  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  the  classical  masters  at 
Eton,  Ihey  are  all  Eton  men  and  generally  taken 
from  those  who  have  been  on  the  foundation,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes, 

3251.  Very  many  of  them  come  from  King's  Col- 
lege, do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3252.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  at  King's  Col- 
lege, and  I  will  assume  that  the  King's  College  men 
are  much  better  than  they  were,  but  do  you  not  think 
that  restricting  the  choice  of  so  important  an  officer  as 
assistant  classical  master  at  Eton  ia  disadvantageous  to 
the  College,  and  ihat  you  might  get  a  larger  field  and 
a  far  better  field  if  you  had  men  educated  elsewhere, 
and  above  all  who  have  had  some  experience  iu 
teaching,  and  whose  fitness  for  the  office  had  been  in 
some  respects  tested  ? — My  opinion  is  this,  that  you 
might  perhaps  get  better  men  as  regards  university 
attainments  or  distinction,  but  you  could  not  so  safely 
appoint  a  stranger  as  you  can  appoint  men  after  six 
or  seven  years  knowledge  whose  character  you  hare 
watched  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton. 

3253.  Do  you  not  think  that  selecting  them  from 
men  who  had  been  on  Ihe  foundation  at  Ktou,  or  even 
from  men  who  had  been  oppidans  at  Eton,  must  very 
much  restrict  you  in  your  choice  of  obtaining  efficient 
assistant  classical  masters? — I  think  the  advantages 
which  are  derived  from  Eton  men  counterbalance  any 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  having  men 
who  were  more  distinguished  at  the  university.  I 
consider  the  appointing  of  those  who  have  been  on 
the  foundation  allords  a  greater  advantage  to  the 
school  on  this  account, — it  may  bo  presumed  that  the 
boys  in  college  are,  generally  speaking,  young  men 
of  such  position  in  life  or  such  circumstances  that 
you  may  reckon  on  their  being  glad  to  accept  the 
office  :  you  may  therefore  be  watching  thi-m  and 
testing  their  character  for  a  great  length  of  time 
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willi  a  view  to  Ibcir  future  epiioinlment ;  nncj  this 
ia  most  valuable,  wheu  jou  consider  ilie  risk  you 
run  in  appointing  men  who  may  turn  out  to  be 
unfilled  for  the  ofliL-e.  With  iho  oppiJnns,  partly 
from  their  grt-ot  number,  partly  from  the  fact  of  the 
genoriUity  of  them  being  intended  to  fill  llir  higher 
poaiticins  in  life,  you  never  cun  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  and  IcslinK  their  fitness  for  this 
pnrtlculoi-  purpose.  Moreover,  the  nppoiniinout  of 
men  simply  on  account  of  their  university  dislinc- 
tiona  bus  not  been  attended  with  such  good  results. 

325i.  It  was  not  solely  with  reference  to  uuiver- 
elty  difiliuetions  that  I  was  speaking,  hut  with  refer- 
once  to  men  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
nrt  of  teaching.  I  consider  that  the  art  of  leaching 
is  n  very  important  one  not  given  to  alt  mon,  requiring 
M  much  apprenticeship  and  training  ci  rluiuly  as  any 
purifuit  in  life,  and  that  you  must  be  taking  al  con- 
side  ruble  risk  aman  who  has  never  had  liny  experience 
of  that  kind.  But  it  appears  that  it  must  have  been 
a  wonderfully  successful  system,  because  an  incompe- 
tent poreon  has  never  been  found  or  at  least  removed 
from  hia  office.  Do  not  you  ihiuk  there  would  be 
some  advantage  in  having  men  experienced  in  what 
you  wouhl  consider  the  art  of  teaching  ? — Yes  ;  on  ibe 
other  hand  it  is  necessary  to  get  men  at  once  before 
they  have  catered  on  any  other  course  of  life. 

3255.  Supposing  they  have  entered  on  a,  course  of 
teaching  and  heou  Very  eminently  eaccossful  ? — At 
Other  places  ? 

5256.  Yes  ? — In  that  caae  I  think  you  would  not 
get  them  to  begin  at  the  bottom. 

3257.  {Lord  LyUellon.)  You  think  the  balance 
of  advantage  ia  in  favour  of  the  present  eyalem  F — 
Decidedly. 

32jS,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Certainly  it  is  contrary 
to  the  practice  and  experience  of  most  of  our  great 
schools,  whicJi  look  about  everywhere  and  offer  as 
many  inducemeniit  as  they  cau  in  order  to  get  the 
liest  men  they  con  procure  ? — I  think  wo  can  bear 
COmpnrinon  with  any  other  school  in  this  respect. 

325y.  But  I  undcrplnod  you  to  say  that  no  eminent 
tuen  would  come  to  Eton  on  such  terms  as  would  he 
oB'cred  for  a  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  ? — That 
does  not  quite  express  what  I  meaut.  I  mean  that 
when  once  a  man  bos  acquired  a  footing  in  any  other 
place  or  pursuit  of  life,  you  can  scarcely  espect  to 
secure  his  services  in  connexion  wifh  a  lar^e  body 
of  men,  where  he  has  to  Start  afresh,  as  it  were,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list, 

3260.  Supposing  a  man  who  hod  taken  high 
honours,  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  university, 
had  been  foi'  three  or  four  years  at  Rugby,  bad  proved 
himself  to  bo  a  very  efficient  teacher,  and  possessed 
all  those  qualities  wliich  you  desire  to  find  in  a  mitster, 
and  was  willing  to  accept  the  better  prospects  and 
larger  emoluments  that  Eton  might  offer  to  him — 
would  you  reject  such  a  man  as  that? — It  would  he 
like  taking  auother  man's  servant. 

3261,  But  supposing  auother  man's  servant  wished 
to  better  himself,  could  he  not  do  so  ? — Yes  ;  but  you 
would  not  go  to  another  man's  servant  and  oak  him  to 
come  aud  join  your  service. 

3263.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  schools  go 
to  Rugby  for  their  masters,  and  that  Rugby  is  con- 
stantly deprived  of  its  old  masters  in  consequence  of 
the  attractions  that  are  held  out  to  them  by  other 
Bchools? — Yea  ;  no  doubt  Kugby  and  Rugby  masters 
are  valued  high.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  remind 
you  that  we  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  selecting 
the  best  masters  we  could. 

3263.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  watching  the 
character  and  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  young  men  is  a  great  help  to  you  in 
the  selection  of  your  future  masters  ? — Yes. 

3264.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Balston.  to  prefer  the  restriction  of  the  choice  to  col- 
legers, and  therefore,  I  suppose,  to  King's  men  ? — Yes. 

3265.  {Lord  Lytullon.)  You  would  prefer  King's 
men  tmterii  paril/us  to  anyone  else  ? — Ye^  any  good 
colleger  whether  a  King's  man  or  not. 


3266.  We  understand  that  that  is  a  matter  wliich 
is  nt  your  own  discretion.  You  do  not  consider 
yourself  restricted  ? — No. 

3367.  It  is  your  intention,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
supply  your  ma^tera  from  collegers  in  the  first  place, 
and  from  Eton  men  in  the  next  place  ? — Yea, 

3268.  You  think  that  will  best  keep  up  lUc  tradj- 
lions  of  the  scliool  ? — Yes. 

3269.  {Mr.  VauykaH.)  Should  you  not  think 
there  are  some  advantages,  wilb  regard  particularly  lo 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  cchool,  in  taking 
occasionally,  and  even  systematically  as  assisiani 
ma^ilers  n  few  of  those  who  have  been  eduenied  ai 
other  schools,  nnd  are  consequently  oequaiiited  with 
the  systems  of  other  schools  ? — I  think  we  ore  [iro- 
givssive. 

3270.  {Mr.  Thompson.')  As  a  matter  of  fact,  liiTg 
not  the  most  progressive  schools  been  generally 
manned  in  that  way  ? — I  should  say  that  Klon  is  U 
progresBi\c  as  any,  if  not  the  moat  progressive  schotj 
in  the  country. 

3271.  {Lord  Clnrtndon.)  I  will  ask  Mr.  Balslon'* 
opinion  respecting  the  tutorial  systern,  which  in 
most  of  the  reports  we  have  received  is  cou^drrcd 
the  keystone  of  the  Eton  system.  Do  you  eonsidiT 
that  the  tutor  docs  really  ataud  in  loco  parenlit  to  the 
boy  ? — Yes. 

3272.  That  ho  attends  not  only  to  bis  educalionU 
progress  during  school,  but  to  his  individual  cbaracler 
and  to  his  moral  and  religious  training  ? — Yea. 

3S73.  Then,  as  far  as  can  be,  he  represents  llie 
boy's  parents  ? — Yes. 

3274.  And  the  boy  has  the  same  sort  of  fe^liog 
towards  him,  at  the  same  time  reeognizlng  hla  posiitos 
aa  tutor  ? — Yes,  in  proportion  aa  the  tutor  traatt  tb« 
boy. 

3273.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  carried  out  ts 
far  as  practicable ;  but  are  not  the  tutors  over- 
worked. Being  looked  upon  as  standing  in  tfas 
place  of  tho  parents,  are  not  their  lime  nnd  t-oet^in 
over-laxt'd  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  hoys 
they  have  at  one  time  under  their  core  ? — Tuej  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do. 

3276.  Can  a  tutor,  besides  giving  lo  his  pupiU  the 
educational  attendance  which  he  does,  look  alier  and 
superintend  them,  taking  so  many  hoys  ac  many  of  tho 
tutors  do  ? — Yes,  a  man  is  perfectly  able  tc  do  it  who 
has  lenrnt  to  do  it. 

3277.  May  I  ask,  first,  how  many  pupiln  bnd  you  ? 
— I  never  had  less  than  between  oO  and  60.  I  thinb 
about  54  or  55  was  the  lowest  number  I  had. 

3275.  And  you  were  able  lo  be  a  falhei-  to  tboD 
all  ? — That  is  a  rather  puzzling  question. 

3279.  What  was  the  highest  number  you  ever  had? 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  72. 

3280.  Were  you  very  much  distracted  with  ibM 
large  number  ? — Yes,  and  I  never  had  it  twice. 

3281.  Then,  although  there  may  have  been  rensons 
that  induced  you  to  have  that  number,  you  (hou^bl  it 
was  far  beyond  what  you  yourself  could  satisfociorily 
atttiiid  to  't — Yes. 

3262.  What  would  be  the  number  that  a  masterwbo 

knows  how  to  doit  would  be  able  lo  aitend  to  '' That 

depends  very  much  on  the  man  himself,  oilici'witie  1 
do  not  see  why  a  man  who  undcrstauda  his  work 
should  not  manage  50  pupils  very  well. 

3283.  There  is  uow  a  limit  put  upon  the  number? 
— Yes. 

3284.  That  was  put  by  the  lalo  master,  was  it  noi? 
— Yes,  a  limit  of  40. 

3285.  Do  you  consider  that  a  perfectly  manageable 
number  ? — Quite  so. 

3286.  That  reslrictioo  is  applied  only  to  the  nia«* 

ters  who  were  appointed  after  it  was  established  ? 

Y'es. 

3287.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  tutors  did  put  t 
limit  of  tbeir  own  upon  the  number  of  pupils  whom 
they  would  take  ? — Yos,  I  think  they  did. 

.  3288.  But  many  of  these  tutors  are  also  classical 
masters,  and  have  a  vast  deal  of  work  in  nrhool 
besides.    Docs  not  that  overtax  a  mon'e  powers  ?— 
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Taking  an  average  man  I  think  the  division  of^O  pupilR 
in  school  or  class  aod  40  private  pupils  out  of  scboal, 
is  quite  within  a  man's  work.  At  the  same  time  if 
he  is  to  do  his  work  well,  he  must  he  ihorouglily 
employed  having  thnt  number;  that  is  to  any,  it 
iDuet  bo  a  work  that  would  occupy  him  almost  en- 
tirely. As  soon  as  ever  a  man  tlirows  himself  com- 
pletely into  the  work  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  it, 
his  will  and  energy  enable  him  to  accomplish  a  great 
deal. 

3289.  Ilowmany  hours  of  work  a  day  will  that  give; 
first,  for  the  preparaiion  of  the  lef6ons  :  that  I  be- 
lieve is  the  lirst  part  of  the  work  the  tutor  has  to  do? 
—Yes. 

3290.  How  many  hours  a  day  will  that  take,  say 
with  40  private  pupils  ? — I  should  sny  that  a  man 
must  he  at  work  from  seven  in  the  morning  (ill  nine 
nt  night.  Of  this,  throe  or  four  hours  a  day  would 
be  spent  with  his  division  in  schooL 

3291.  That  would  be  14  hours  a  day.  And  you 
are  talking  of  double  the  number  ? — The  whole  time 
he  never  can  have  bia  work  off  his  mind. 

3292.  Oneway  or  other  he  would  be  worked  14 
hours  a  day  ? — He  would  bo  at  woi'k  from  peveu  in 
the  morning  till  nine  or  tenat  night  engaged  with  the 
boys.  He  takes  his  meals  with  the  hoys,  he  sups 
with  them,  and  it  is  on  these  occasions  that  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  them  and  being 
on  frienilly  and  familiar  terms  with  Ihcm.  Still  it  is 
aa  occupation  of  his  time  and  a  most  valuable  one ; 
60  that  from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other  he  has 
never  linished  his  work  ;  the  nature  of  the  work  is 
sueh  that  it  increases  in  proportion  to  the  interest  he 
takes  in  the  hoys. 

3293.  (Lord  Lyttellon.)  Tou  allow  time  for  ex- 
ercise and  meals  ? — I  allow  time  for  exercise,  hut 
there  is  very  little  time  for  meals. 

3294.  You  think  that  taking  onetime  with  another 
a  man  must  be  engaged  1 4  hours  a  day  ? — Yes,  a  man 
must  bo  engaged  about  that  time. 

3295.  Deducting  two  hours  for  exereiae  and  two 
for  meals  each  day? — Yes. 

3296.  Then  there  are  holidays  which  come  three 
times  a  year.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  amount  of  work 
that  an  average  man  is  equal  to  ? — Well,  the  nature 
of  the  work  is  such  that  he  can  do  it  very  well  with 
the  breaks  that  there  are  in  the  year.  There  are 
three  breaks  in  each  year- 

3297.  Although  a  great  deal  of  attention  must  be 
given  and  a  great  deal  of  time  occupied,  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself  is  not  very  hard  ? — No. 

3298.  (jl/r.  Thompson.)  But  the  tedium  must  be 
great  ? — It  requires  the  attention  always  to  be  oo  the 
Gtretch. 

3299.  Is  it  not  very  tedious  to  hear  a  boy  construe  ? 
—-It  may  be. 

3300.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  There  is  not  very  much 
hard  head  work  in  it  ? — Not  very  much, 

3301.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  that  if  a 
man  is  so  occupied,  coming  young  to  the  work,  he 
has  the  means,  even  if  ho  has  the  desire,  to  keep  up 
his  scholarship  ? — He  may  do  so,  if  he  pleases,  before 
he  has  his  full  number  of  pupils.  Even  then,  ho 
may  do  so  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  for  the 
boys,  and  in  the  holidays.  But  where  a  man  takes 
to  his  own  pursuits,  as  a  general  rule  bis  pupils  suffer. 

3302.  (Mr.  Vaugian.)  With  regard  to  the  tutoriol 
work,  that  is  practically  class  work.  Is  it  not  neces- 
sary in  order  for  the  tutor  to  get  through  that  amount 
of  work  with  40  pupils,  which  he  has  to  do,  that 
great  masses  of  the  school  should  be  doing  the  same 
fvork  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes, 

3303.  For  instance,  that  100  or  200  of  the  boys  in 
fhe  Kcbool  should  be  doing  the  same  books  ? — Yes. 

3304.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  arrangement  in 
the  present  organization  of  the  school? — I  think  it  is. 

3303.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  further  consequence  of 
the  system  as  at  present  arranged,  you  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong,  that  the  same  boy  has  to  bo  doing  the 
same  authors,  and  the  same  amount  of  these  authors, 
and  the  same  composition,  and  tbe  same  amount  of 


GompoBttion  in  chias  work,  for  two  years  running  ? ETOS. 

Yea.  

3306.  And  in  eome  coses  for  three  years  ? — Yes.  It^.EBattion. 

3307.  Do  you  thiok  that  a  good  arrangement  ? ^  ' — 

YoB,  an  excellent  arrangement.  9  Jnly  1865. 

3308.  Do  you  suppose  a  boy  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  to  be  progressive  iu  his  infoi-mution  and 
power  of  composition  ? — Yes. 

3309.  If  ho  is  progressive  in  luB  information  and 
power  of  composition,  will  you  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission how  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  so  long  doing  tho 
some  amount  of  composition,  and  precisely  the  same 
auihors  and  the  same  amount  of  authors,  at  the  same 
time  with  a  number  of  other  boys  ? — Because  the 
same  passage  will  open  questions  accordiug  to  the  age 
of  tho  Doy  and  occonting  to  his  attainments,  that  are 
quite  pood  for  a  boy  who  is  just  beginning  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  difficult  for  a  boy  who  has  beoo 
doing  the  same  for  throe  years  together. 

3310.  Do  the  masters  give  a  different  treatment  to 
the  author  in  those  classes  ? — Yes, 

331 1.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  also  a  part  of  the 
same  system  that  the  tutor  should  be  preparing  all  these 
boys,  tho  eldest  and  the  youngest,  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  class  in  the  class  work  ? — Not  necessarily. 

3312.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  so  practically  F— 
No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so. 

3313-  Is  it  not  the  case  that  boys  in  different  parts 
of  the  fil'th  form  if  they  come  at  different  times  would 
come  with  tho  same  books  ? — They  did  with  me. 

3314.  (Mr.  Tkompioa,)  The  same  books  to  con- 
strue ? — Yes. 

3315.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  that  generally  so?— I 
cannot  answer  for  that. 

33IC.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
theyaJl  come  with  the  same  books  but  that  tho  treat- 
ment of  the  hooka  by  the  tutor  is  different  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  different  state  of  advancement  of  the 
boys  V — It  may  bo  so  very  easily. 

3317.  Would  you  answer  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it 
is  BO  ? — I  should  say  ne  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  mas- 
ter adapts  his  teaching  to  tho  age  and  the  position 
of  the  boy  he  has  to  leach. 

3318.  With  regard  to  every  division,  for  instancy 
suppose  there  is  a  passage  iu  Homer  being  done 
by  hye  divisions  in  the  school,  and  that  there  are 
five  boys  iu  each  division  who  come  to  their  tutor  ; 
do  they  come  to  him  at  five  different  times,  and 
receive  iive  separate  ti'catmeutsf — No. 

3319.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  subdivision  ? 
— I  used  to  divide  them  into  two.  Tho  beginners 
were  in  one  division,  and  the  more  advanced  hoys 
in  the  other. 

3320.  Did  you  do  that  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
different  treatment  to  the  author,  or  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  smaller  class  and  one  more  at  your  com- 
mand?— 1  did  it  to  ensure  the  lesson  being  well 
learnt  by  all. 

3321.  Did  you  do  it  to  ensure  itheing  well  learnt  by 
all,  rather  than  to  ensure  its  being  differently  learnt 
by  all  ? — To  ensure  its  being  well  leoj'nt. 

3322.  Well  learnt,  io  a  different  manner  ?— There 
is  a  good  deal  of  difference, 

3323.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  same 
author  would  be  differently  treated  in  the  differeni 
forms  ? — Yes,  in  the  school  where  there  is  a  longer 
time  spent  on  the  lesson  it  was  a  natural  thing  to 
make  the  difference  more  complete ;  but  in  the 
case  of  construing,  which  is  a  much  shorter  pro- 
cess, I  cannot  say  the  same  difference  would  he  so 
apparent  to  anybody  else,  but  I  should  have  made  a 
difference  whenever  the  occasion  required.  For  in- 
stance, I  might  require  my  advanced  boys  to  read 
what  I  should  not  expect  the  lower  boys  to  do  ;  I 
should  require  from  the  latter  a  much  greater  amount 
of  verbal  accuracy,  and  thoroughly  lo  understand 
the  actual  language  of  the  author  tlioy  were  just 
beginning,  whereas  iu  the  other  class  I  should  spend 
more  time  in  making  suggestions  as  to  what  other 
books  thoy  might  get  up  for  stbool,  or  in  explaining 
historical  allusions,  or  noticing  other  matters  which 
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^"^-        bofo  upon   (he  le*son,  and    wbich  I  thonglit    ihey 

*»     c  n  I  wouW  R-quire  to  know  in   school.     Thai   wootd   be 

^Prr.i.JMilao.  ^^  nnliirc  of  tbe  difference  lo  which  I  wm  refemog- 

»  Jair  IB82.         3324.  Am  I  lo  undcratwid  that  by  the  present  Ewn 

syaUtin,  altliouiEb  exactly  the  tame  work  is  done  by  a 

CI  m»tiy  different  divisionn  one  above  another,  yet 
■o  managed,  both  in  the  pupil  room  and  in  the 
cla«8  room,  that  the  Ijoya  are  advanced  or  kept  at 
lower  work  jiiiti  in  proportion  to  the  progreu  which 
they  make  V — Tbut  is  what  is  expected. 

3325.  With  re;rard  lo  lie  laoni  effect  cf  the  tato- 
rial  system,  do  I  underat«od  that  the  tntor  exerciwa 
ftny  indiridual  indoence  over  ibe  mind  of  caeli  indi- 
Ttdual  boy  ? — Tea. 

3326.  An  yon  uliafied  with  the  general  discipline 
and  beharioor  of  the  boys  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

3327.  Do  yoo  think  it  is  to  be  compared  -with 
other  scboolB  in  that  respect  ? — Yea,  I  should  imagiae 

BO. 

3329.  You  do  not  know  enough  of  other  schools  to 
say  whether  it  is  as  good,  or  gniatly  superior  ? — No. 

3329.  Have  you  any  reawn  to  think  thai  it  is  in 
la  inferior  condition  at  all  ? — No. 

3330.  Has  it  occuired  lo  you  to  think  how  far  the 
peculiarities  of  the  tutorial  system  at  Eton  at  all  take 
the  phuM  with  regard  to  preserving  the  school  dis- 
cipline of  the  monitorial  system  which  prevails  in 
Other  schools? — Whether  it  takee  the  place  of  the 
moniloriai  system,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

3331 .  Whether  the  peculiarities  of  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem  at  Eton  hare  the  effect  of  doing  the  same  work 
in  preserving  the  diecipline  and  good  hahils  of  the 
boys  that  the  monitorial  system  has  in  other  schools  ? 
—It  is  very  different,  and  far  eaperior. 

3332.  But  do  you  think  it  arrives  at  as  good  a  re- 
sult in  the  same  direction  ? — I  think  it  arrives  at  a 
better. 

3333.  Can  yon  say  how  that  happens  ? — I  am  not 
iiifficicDtly  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  moni- 
toriiJ  system  in  all  its  details  to  say  how  it  happens. 

3334.  Are  you  aware  that  other  schools  ntiributo 
the  pre«crvalion  of  their  discipline  and  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  boys  very  much  lo  the  existence  of  the 
monitorlDl  systein  ? — I  understand  they  do. 

3335.  You  are  aware  that  the  monitorial  eyF^tem  is 
s  different  system  as  it  in  carried  out  in  different 
schools  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

333G.  Can  vou  say  how  it  is  that  you  can  dispense 
with  that  which  they  soy  they  cannot  dispense  with 
at  other  schools  ? — Because  I  consider  our  monitorial 
system  is  so  modified  as  to  make  it  better  than  ubut 
I  understand  it  to  Iks  at  other  schools,  and  I  consider 
that  the  monitorial  system  in  its  modilled  sliape  at 
Eton  works  much  better  than  the  monitorial  system 
at  other  schools. 

3337,  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  any  subject  not 
connected  with  the  tutors  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
I  will  therefore  ask  you  whether  the  monitorial  system, 
as  it  exists  at  Eton,  does  all  that  the  monitorial 
system  does  as  it  exists  in  any  other  schools  in  a 
Iwltcr  manner,  or  whether  the  tutorial  system  does  at 
Eton  what  the  monitorial  system  does  at  other 
schools  ? — I  consider  that  the  monitorial  system,  as 
such,  considering  what  it  is  at  other  schools,  dues  not 
exist  at  Eton,  Tlicro  is  an  influence  exerted  by  ibo 
upper  boys,  to  a  certain  extent  tempered  and  modified 
by  communication  with  the  masters,  and  that  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  anything  tike  n  monitorial 
system,  as  I  understand  it  to  exist  at  other  schools. 

3338.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  it  is  the 
monitorial  system,  modified  and  tempered  in  a  totally 
different  manner,  which  produces  all  the  good  efft-cls 
at  Eton  which  the  oi'dinary  monitorial  system  does 
at  other  schools  't — I  have  said  that  the  monitorial 
system,  as  such,  does  not  exist  at  Eton. 

3339,  What  is  it  at  Eton  that  performs  the  func- 
tions nhich  the  monitors  are  supposed  to  perform 
at  other  srihools  ? — The  influence  of  the  upper  boys, 
bucked  by  the  energy  and  vigilance  of  the  masters, 

3340.  A I  tutors  i — Yes,  as  tutors,  and  aa  masters 
kIm. 
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3341.  Then,  as  I  nndentsad  it,  it  U  this;  what 
the  monitors  do,  or  ta^ei  as  ii  wrre  in  doin;z  at  other 
ecboolo,  M  fir  >s  jon  andcrftand  the  n'stem,  the 
upper  boys,  asMSlcd  by  ibe  masien  and  lutnre,  do  at 
Eton  ? — I  cannot  accept  that. 

3342.  I  wish  to  understand  yon  as  (o  ih;  pem- 
liaritiea  which  attach  to  the  Eton  sysicui:  I  wish 
to  onder?Iand  it  in  that  respect  ? — [  tboulj  say  the 
great  difft-rence  is  that  at  other  schools,  ifl  noder- 
Etand  rightly,  the  powers  which  are  exercised  by  the 
masters  ore  entnuted  to  the  bojs,  which  is  a  thing 
that  does  not  exist  at  Eton. 

3343.  Are  these  powen  exercised  hy  the  maateri 
at  Eton  ? — Certainly. 

3344.  In  what  way  then  is  that  power  exercised. 
In  other  schools  it  is  chiefly  exercised  by  selling  impo- 
sitions, and  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishoient  in 
most  cases.  Do  the  masters  exercise  power  at  Etou 
in  respect  to  those  things  in  which  the  boys  exercise 
power  at  other  schools? — An  upper  boy,  as  such,  is  not 
required  to  be  responsible  for  the  disciptiRc  of  the 
school ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  required,  aa  such,  to 
be  rci^ponsible  for  any  overt  act  of  discipline,  altiiough 
he  may  be  morally  eo.  In  their  own  houses  thu 
upper  boys  are  generally  expected  to  disco  on  tenants 
anything  that  is  improper  ;  to  use  their  iuflueuce  lo 
change  anything  that  is  wrong,  but  they  are  not 
required,  necessarily,  to  lake  cognizance  of  anything 
that  is  a  matter  of  discipline.  That  is  done  by  the 
master  only. 

3345.  a!s  I  understand  the  syslem.  It  acta  in  this 
way  at  other  schools, — the  monitor,  being  present  as  a 
hoy  among  other  boys  on  the  spot,  and  seeing  thingj 
going  on  which  the  masters  cannot  see,  is  empowered 
to  administer  punishment  to  a  boy  and  in  that  way 
monitors  govern  the  school.  I  wi»h  to  know  how,  if 
that  is  not  the  case  at  Eton,  if  the  boys  have  not  the 
power  of  administering  punishment,  it  is  possiMg 
that  punishment  in  such  case  can  be  admioistervd ? 
— They  have  not  the  power  actually  delegated  to 
tliem,  but  they  always  do  such  things  as  you  describes 

3346.  Tlien  they  do  exei-cise  discipline,  although 
they  have  no  power  ? — They  have  no  power  officiallv 
delegated  to  them.  I  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  if  an 
upper  boy  sees  anything  that  is  wrong,  he  will  at 
once  check  it,  if  posaihle, 

3347.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Supposing  the  thing  that 
was  wrong  was  done  by  an  upper  boy,  how  would  il 
he  in  that  case  ?— That  is  difficult  to  say. 

3348.  {Mr.  J'aughan.)  Do  you  mean  lo  say  that 
an  upper  boy,  by  tfie  simple  exercise  of  his  moral 
influence  at  Eton — not  possessing  any  authority  to 
set  iinposilions,  or  lo  administer  punishment  would  be 
able  to  check  any  evil  of  which  he  was  a  witness  ? — 
Yes. 

3349.  In  the  same  way  that  io  ottier  schools  the 
monitor  would  be  able  to  do  by  the  exercise  of  his 
monitorial  powers  ? — Yes. 

3350.  Does  not  that  imply  on  the  whole  a  very 
superior  moral  condition  of  the  sctiool  ? — 1  think  so. 

3351.  To  what  extent,  as  compared  with  other 
schools,  do  you  think  tliat  improved  moral  condition 
exists  ? — I  cannot  soy.  I  canuot  speak  companitively 
with  res])ect  to  otiier  schools. 

3352.  (Lord  Devon.)  Do  yoii  think  that  there  is 
any  di'owb.'wk  to  the  aiivantiiges  which,  in  your  judg- 
ment, result  from  the  system  of  private  tuition,  as  it 
exists  nt  Eton.  Are  there  cireumMances  that  may 
tend  to  diminish  the  boy's  sclf-reliiioce  or  indepen- 
dence of  action  in  preparing  his  lessons,  or  with 
respect  to  any  part  of  his  conduct  which  are  referable 
to  Ihe  system  of  private  tuition  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3333.  You  see  no  danger  of  that  ? — None, 
3354,  {Lord  Lytteltoa.)  It  has  never  occurred  to 
you  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  tutor's  part  of  the 
school-work  so  as  to  give  him  more  time  for  dealing 
with  bis  pupils,  apart  from  that  work? — I  do  not  think 
that  so  valuable  as  the  guarantee  that  through  the 
tutor's  work  the  boy  who  goes  into  school  is  fully 
prepared  with  hie  lessons  in  school. 
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3355,  Do  70U  attach  mucb  importance  to  encli 
eaercise  being  looked  over  by  two  innfllers  ? — Yes. 

335G.  Wilh  regnrd  to  the  general  influence  of  iho 
mnster  uj>on  the  boya'  ehariicter,  wa§  it  your  own 
habit,  when  asBistutit  maati-r,  lo  send  at  the  end  of 
each  half  a  dL-tniled  report  to  hia  parents  with  respect 
to  a  boy's  general  diameter  ? — Yes. 

3357.  And  did  you  take  care  to  make  that  ei^uaUy 
full  wiih  respect  10  all  the  pupils  ? — Yes.  I  wished 
lo  give  iho  parents  as  fully  aa  1  could  explain  to 
them  my  opinion  of  the  boya*  churiicter  and  progress 
altogolher. 

3358.  The  work  of  ihe  master  with  the  boys  who  are 
up  10  bim,  as  respects  those  boys,  is  wholly  limited 
to  them  while  in  the  school.  Has  be  anything  to 
do  with  the  boys  who  are  not  b'ts  own  pupils,  out  of 
school  ? — Not  necessarily. 

3359.  All  the  time  thut  he  is  out  of  school  may  bo 
given  to  his  own  pupils  ? — Yes. 

3360.  With  regard  to  the  upper  boys,  is  the  power 
which  is  staled  in  the  evidence  of  an  upper  boy 
setting  an  imposition  in  fact  practically  obsolete  ? — 
Not  in  college. 

3361.  Are  you  aware  of  any  colleger  in  the  sixth 
form  ever  setting  an  imposition  to  a  colleger  in  a 
lower  form  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

3362.  Have  you  knowu  it  to  be  so  in  your  own 
time  ? — Y'cs.  We  frequently  had  punishments  set  by 
the  sixth  form,  such  as  epigrams. 

3363.  {Mr.  Vauffkan.)  Will  you  permit  me  to  nsk 
you,  in  regard  to  the  relation  existing  between  the 
pupils  and  ihelr  tutor,  what  sort  of  things  a  boy  will 
confide  to  him.  Would  he  tell  him  that  he  had  been 
bullied  by  a  particular  boy,  or  would  he  feel  bound  in 
honour  not  to  couRde  such  a  matter  as  that  to  bix 
tutor  ? — That  would  be  very  much  aa  he  had  learut 
to  trust  his  tutor. 

3364.  The  practice  you  mean  would  be  diSereot 
wilh  respect  to  ditFereni  tutors  ? — Yes. 

3365.  I  wish  to  know  generally  whether  the  feel- 
ing of  honour  in  reference  to  his  schoolfellows  keeps 
him  at  the  same  distance  from  his  tutor  or  master  in 
his  commmiicalions  wilh  them  that  it  does  in  many 
other  schools  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  a  positive  nTong. 
If  a  boy  feels  that  he  has  been  wronged,  he  will  go 
to  his  tutor  and  tell  him  of  it  lo  precisely  the  same 
way  that  he  would  go  lo  his  father  and  tell  him. 
I  have  frequently  had  boys  come  to  me. 

3366.  (Lord  LyUelton.)  Would  you  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  general  influence  which  a  muster 
exercises  over  his  pupils  and  the  influence  which 
would  be  exercised  by  the  tutor  over  his  private 
pupils  in  his  own  house  ? — Yes. 

3367.  {Mr.  Vaug/tan.)  I  suppose  that  leads  as  a 
necessary  consequence  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  who  should  be  the  keepers  of  the  boarding- 
houaes  ? — Yes, 

3363.  {Sir  S.  Nortkcote.')  I  suppose  you  would  be 
ablo  to  give  a  parent  a  hint  if  you  thought  his  boy  was 
forming  improper  frieadships  ? — Yes,  a  boy  will  very 
often  come  to  his  tutor  if  he  has  got  into  trouble  with 
other  boys,  and  speak  to  him  about  it. 

3369.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Some  people  seem  to 
have  a  strong  opiaion  with  respect  to  the  habits  of 
Etonians,  and  the  tendency  there  is  lo  extravagance  ; 
do  you  think  that  the  assistant  masters  have  hail  their 
attention  directed  to  that  point,  and  that  if  they  saw 
a  boy  indulging  in  notoriously  extravagant  habits, 
they  would  try  to  check  him  ? — Yes, 

3370.  You  think  the  tutors  have  had  their  attention 
directed  to  that  point  ? — Yes  ;  I  never  would  allow 
arm  chairs  in  my  house,  for  instance, 

3371.  For  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  you  would 
check  habits  of  self-indulgence  ? — Yes. 

3372.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  in  the  boarding 
houses,  I  believe  they  are  comiually  restricted  to  30  ? 
— Yes  ;  in  the  tutors'  houses,  there  are  generally 
about  30  or  32  boarders. 

3373.  Is  that  the  recent  regulation  ? — It  used  to 
be  24  to  27. 


a  dame's  house  ?— No,  I        ETON. 


3374.  Is  it  not  limited  in 
think  not. 

3375,  What  is  the  reason? — In  a  dame's  house  it  Rn.E.BaUion,\ 
has  generally  been  according  to  the  size  of  the  house,  - — 

3371.  I   suppose  that,    as  a  rule,  it  is  generally    'J"'? '862. 
known    among  tutors,  is  it  not,  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  take  more  ? — It  used  to  be  so. 

3377.  Mr.  .Tames  says,  "  that  the  tutors  are  not 
"  autboriaed  to  receive  payments  for  a  larger  number," 
lie  adds,  "  that  iheso  rules  he  had  upon  inquiry  of 
"  the  Head  Master,  but  he  ia  not  aware  of  any  step* 
"  hiiviug  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
■*  observed."  Now,  if  it  is  useful  that  such  restric- 
tions should  be  put  upon  boarding  houses,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  they  are  observed,  is  it  not  ?— 
Yes, 

3379.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  tutors  are 
required  to  inform  the  Head  Master  periodically  what 
Iho  number  of  pupils  iu  the  house  will  bo  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

3379.  Would  not  that  be  a  good  plan  to  adopt  ?— 
I  Ihiuk  it  would  i  I  know  that  when  I  was  assistant 
muster,  if  my  number  was  exceeded,  I  was  not  paid, 
I  made  00  charge, 

3380.  You  made  no  charge,  but  that  wos  entirely 
dependent  upon  yourself,  was  it  not  ? — No  ;  that  was 
thu  rule  as  well  as  the  custom,  and  I  adopted  it. 

338 1 .  The  Iwys  may  suffer  from  even  a  slight  over- 
crowding ? — Yes  ;  in  the  ease  I  am  alluding  to,  two 
brothers  came  suddenly,  and  the  father  wished  them 
to  be  with  iheir  elder  brother  in  my  liouae. 

3382.  {Lord  Devon.)  Have  you  any  return  from 
the  boarding  houses  at  stated  periods  of  the  number 
of  boys  in  the  difTereat  houses  ? — Not  that  I  am 
awaro  of, 

3383.  {Sir  S.  Xorlhcole.)  With  respect  to  the 
double  system,  the  tutorial  system  and  the  master 
of  the  class,  in  practice,  dues  the  master  in  class 
find  it  BU  advanti^e  in  dealing  with  the  boys  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  their  tutor,  and  know 
the  character  of  the  boys,  their  abilities,  and  their 
peculiarities  ? — Certainty. 

3384.  That  assists  him  in  his  own  school  work  ?— 
Certainly, 

33S5,  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  tutor  is  seeing  what 
the  boys  are  doing  by  their  attendance  on  him,  and 
their  construing  with  bim,  enable  him  to  assist  tho 
master  in  class  better  than  he  could  do  if  ho  wera 
entirely  ignorant  of  their  capabilities  ? — Certainly. 

3386.  {A  Commiisioner.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  consultations  of  ilio  master  iu  class  wilh  the  tutor 
under  such  circumstances  are  required  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  which  arises  from  the  division  of 
labour,  and  without  it  would  not  the  master  in  class 
fail  to  become  informed  of  the  habits  and  abilities 
of  the  boy,  because  the  tutor's  work  has  intervened 
between  the  first  preparations  of  the  lessons  by  the 
boy  and  bis  saying  thorn  ? — No  ;  1  think  not. 

33S7,  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  fur  a  master  in 
class  to  know  what  the  proficiency  and  ability  of  a 
boy  is  so  completely  as  when  there  is  no  intervening 
mind  ? — Yea  ;  quite  so, 

3388,  How  does  he  manage  that? — Because,  as  a 
rule,  you  may  suppose  that  the  advantages  which  tho 
boys  have  derived  from  their  tutors  aie,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  same.  They  therefore  staud  on  a  better 
ground  than  if  they  had  not  been  under  a  tutor. 
But  you  see  the  distinction  between  boy  and  boy  jtist 
aa  well  as  if  they  had  not  been  with  their  tutors. 
To  make  my  meaning  more  plain,  suppose  they  ^o 
to  a  particular  lesson  ;  each  boy  has  beaefited  by 
having  construed  it  with  his  tutor  before  he  comes 
into  school.  That  enables  him  to  know  his  lesson, 
but  the  croBs-e\  ami  nation  he  has  to  endure  in  school 
gives  the  maslL-r  a  full  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
the  boy's  abilities  are,  and  what  ia  Uie  advantage  which 
he  has  derived  from  bis  tutor,  and  by  comparing  ibem 
in  cla^s  he  is  ut  once  able  to  see  that  one  hoy  is 
cleverer  than  the  other. 

3389,  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  what  it  is  that  Iho 
tutor  can  communicate  to  the  master  about  the  boy's 
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abilities  and  bo  on  ? — Of  conree  each  master  in 
school  cnn  find  out  whether  a  boy  docs  up  lo  what 
ho  cODHidors  his  abilities  to  be,  and  if  that  ia  not 
tlio  cnee  lie  consults  ihe  tutor,  and  (he  tutor  pro- 
bably knows  IhBt  Ihe  boy,  for  some  renson  or  other, 
b  flngginp.  Thus  hia  own  observation  is  confirmed 
or  assisted  by  the  master  in  school, 

3390.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  mutual  assielauce  ? 
—Yes. 

3391.  The  muster  can  tell  the  tutor  Bomethint;thBt 
ho  was  not  siure  al>out,  and  the  tutor  can  tell  the 
ma*tcr  what  ho  lia^  obsei-ved  ? — Yes, 

3392.  So  that  there  is  a  double  judgment  respecting 
the  Bome  boy  'f — Yes. 

3393.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
advantage  that  is  gained  in  that  way  is  equal  to  the 
disadvantage  arising  from  the  loss  of  time  occBsioued 
by  giving  double  instmclion  in  rpspeet  lo  the  same 
leaM)u  ? — It  is  the  nnmber  of  times  that  a  boy  is 
brought  before  his  tutor,  and  the  variety  of  ways  in 
Trhich  ho  is  brought  before  him,  that  enables  the 
tutor  to  form  that  estimate  of  iho  Iwy's  character 
which  is  so  very  valuable.  If  you  take  away  from 
the  tutor  the  lime  during  which  he  is  now  occupied 
in  seeing  his  pupil,  and  Ihe  variety  of  the  woys  in 
which  he  sees  him,  you  undermine,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  means  of  his  obtaining  that  knowledge  on  which 
IB  baaed  the  whole  of  his  success. 

3394.  But  do  you  not  tltiuk  that,  with  regard  lo 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
boy  looks  forward  lo  it  being  construed  before  his 
tutor,  and  by  his  tutor's  Bssislance,  does  not  give  him 
Buch  a  hope  of  making  a  good  appearance  before  the 
master  iu  class  aa  to  diminish  the  energy  he  would 
otherwise  exhibit  in  learning  the  lesson  ? — I  think 
not. 

3395.  Altbongh  it  moy  be  tme  that  the  master  of  the 
class  can  often  by  cross-e lamination  see  through  the 
eupcrficial  oonstming  of  such  a  l>oy,  yet  will  not  the 
boy  reckon  on  that  tutorial  assistance  to  give  him 
such  a  degree  of  knowledge  ns  will  induce  him  to 
brin^  up  bis  lesson  otherwise  unprepared  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

3396.  (Lord  Oarendott.)  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  you  as  to  iho  system,  which  according  to  your 
experience  has  been  pursued  by  the  Head  Master,  of 
Oonsnlting  Ihe  assistant  masters,  and  of  making  them 
a  sort  of  couucil  for  himself  in  the  direction  of  the 
school,  how  has  that  system  operated,  and  in  what 
cases  would  such  consultation  take  place  ? — Whenever 
the  Head  Master  has  been  engaged  in  bringing 
forward  any  measure  which  be  conceived  lo  be  for 
the  good  of  the  whool,  it  has  always  I  think,  been 
proposed  to  the  assistant  masters  in  consultation. 

3397.  Proposed  to  the  a^fjstuit  masters  ? — Yes. 

3398.  Have  any  suggeations  for  alterations  ever 
been  prop«»ed  by  them  to  him  ? — There  have  been 
Donatant  communications  of  that  kind  made  by  the 
Hsistant  masters  to  the  Head  Master. 

3399.  But  there  are  no  periodical  meetings  ? — That 
ia  because  we  meet  so  often. 

3400.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Only  for  a  few  minutes  I 
believe  ? — If  there  was  any  case  which  required  a 
■pecial  meeting,  one  would  be  held.  From  my  ex- 
perience of  the  duties  of  the  Head  Mastership,  it 
•sMns  to  me  that  there  is  really  but  little  time  for  the 
eooMderaiion  of  many  qneetions  which  are  proposed 

a«I.  itord  Clartndom.)  That  is  a  matter  (o 
which  yonr  aiteniion,  aa  Head  Master,  will  have  to 
be  directed  ? Yea, 

*4^  I  hava  nea  in  nmie  of  these  answers  that 
vba  feeM  anisiaiit  nuten  do  not  consider  that  ihey 
■  'k  ^T^  *  eonsultatlve  voice  ?— I  think  the  secret 
w  tnat  the  Head  Mast«-,  from  want  of  time,  la  really 
"MWe  to  have  consultations. 

^MOa.  They  say  that  they  can  occasionally  have 
^«««^to  tb«  Head  Master  by  asking  for  an  interview  ? 

|J«  S*wWK  .T  '}'"^  '^'*  ""'"  "  '»■•  "Wt  «f  foot- 
f*  w  Which  the  reiatiOM  between  the  H«d  Master 


and  the  assistant  masters  ought  lo  stand,  or  that 
it  can  lead  to  such  intimuto  and  confidential 
communications  as  would  advance  the  interests  of 
the  school  ? — I  think  it  is  unadvisable  that  the 
Head  Master  should  be  clogged  with  work,  espe- 
cially trial  work,  which  comes  to  bim  at  all  time* 
of  the  year.  I  have  already  had  trial  papers  to  look 
over,  which  have  given  me  aa  much  as  cighl  hours 
a  day  extra  work. 

3405.  Some  amelioration  of  that  stateof  things  will 
occupy  your  aitcniion,  I  presume  ? — Yes.  I  thjak  so. 

3406.  You  must  bo  oware  that  there  is  a  general 
opinion  respecting  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  of 
masters  as  compoi'ed  with  the  number  of  boys.  Yon 
must  have  seen  an  opinion  to  which  I  am  sore  you,  BS 
well  as  everybody  else,  will  attach  great  importance ; 
I  mean  that  of  Sir  John  Coleridge,  who  seems  to 
consider  that  either  the  number  of  boys  ahoold  bo 
diminished  or  else  the  number  of  masters  should  be 
increased.  Is  that  your  opinion  also  ? — I  think  that 
at  present  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  masters,  I 
consider  that  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  make  the 
divisions  too  small. 

3407.  (Lord  Lf/llelton.')  What  is  the  proportton  of 
masters  to  boys  now  ?— One  to  40 ;  there  are  17 
masters  in  the  upper  school, 

3408.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  If  there  were  more  mas- 
ters conld  not  the  Head  Master  have  some  relief.    His 

time  and  energies  must  be  grievously  overtaxed? He 

has  to  do  many  things  with  respect  to  which  I  do  not 
know  that  any  addition  of  masters  could  relieve  him. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  relieved  in  the  looking  over  of 
examination  papers, 

3409.  That  certainly  is  a  description  of  work  in 
which  you  may  have  some  relief;  I  will  not  say  by 
the  appointment  of  any  additional  master,  but  by  the 
appointment  of  some  accomplished  gentleman  to 
assist  you  in  looking  them  over  ? — Yes,  if  he  had  no 
pupils  to  attend  to. 

3410.  Could  not  a  gentleman,  for  instance,  be  in- 
riled  from  the  university  lo  assist  you  iu  looking  over 
the  examination  papers.  There  most  be  some  occa- 
sions when  you  must  l>e  completely  overwhelmed  with 
work  ? — At  times  I  have  been. 

341 1.  (Sir  S.  JVorihcole.)  You  did  not  answer  the 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain 

some  gentleman  from  the  university  to  assist  you  ? 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  better  plan  than  appointing 
more  assistant  masters.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very 
great  assistance  to  me  if  I  could  have  a  gentleman 
who  would  come  specially  to  look  over  the  examina- 
tion papers. 

3412.  (Lord  Lyllelton.)  Yon  arc  alluding  to  the  ex- 
aminations for  school  promotions  ? — Yes.  The  papers 
might  be  looked  over  and  marked,  and  the  results 
placed  before  me.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  look  over  examination 
papers. 

3413.  (Mr.  Thomptan.)  Woold  not  that  doty  nar 
turally  devolve  on  the  Fellows  of  King's  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would. 

3414.  From  May  to  the  endof  July  it  is  the  coFtom 
to  have  extra  assistants,  is  it  not,  called  in  by  the 
master?— I  believe  it  is. 

3415.  (^n/^y/ff/fon.)  Is  that  regularly  done  eveiT  ■ 
year  ? — It  is,  I  l>elieve, 

3416.  (Lord  Clarendoit.']  The  school  then  hetng  at 
its  maiinium  there  is  not  teaching  power  and  hearing 
povrer  sufficient  to  get  through  the  work  ? — One  man 
is  appointed  temporarily. 

3417.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  ts  a  proof  that 
some  moro  assistant  masters  are  necessary  ? — On  the 
other  hand,  if  yon  diminish  the  nnmber  of  bovs  in  a 
division,  you  take  away  what  I  call  the  eSeoiive 
working  of  the  division. 

3418.  You  ore  not  aware  perhaps  that  that  (pinion 
Is  not  shared  by  olher  head  masters  in  different  pDbUo 
schools.  Take,  for  instance,  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Temple,  who  thinks  that  one  tutor  cannot  satisfae- 
torily  teach  a  class  of  that  number.  His  dosses  now 
Dumber,  I  believe^  about  32,  and  he  lUiaks  they  ai^ 
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rather  too  largo  7— The  double  Bystem  at  Eton  must 
be  taken  inlo  consideration. 

3419.  (Mr.  T/iompion.)  They  do  not  prepare  Uieir 
lessotia  ID  echool  at  all,  do  thej  ? — No.  You  want  a, 
man  to  manuge  bis  divisiou  ia  such  a  maouer  as  to 
beep  up  the  life  of  hoya. 

3420.  {Lord  Lj/Ueltofi.)  In  n  class  of  40  how 
often  will  any  boy  be  called  up  ? — Oace  a  day  at 
least,  if  not  more  than  that. 

3421.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  How  long  are  the  school 
times  ? — Some  of  them  are  half  an  huiir,  eome  thrce- 
quartora  ;  there  aro  throe  or  four  echool  times.  It  is 
easy  to  call  up  half  a  dozen  hoya  at  a  lime  eo  o»  to 
keep  it  alive,  and  Ihe  more  you  can  keep  a  division 
alive  the  more  stimulus  there  ia,  and  the  greater 
variety  of  ability. 

8422.  (Mr,  Thompton.)  Within  certdn  bounds  ? — 
Yes,  within  certain  hound*. 

3423.  (Lord  Clarendoti.)  The  number  of  boys  in  a 
division  would  bo  a  great  deal  too  many  for  some  of 
the  rooms  ? — I  find  that  when  a  divisioa  ia  very 
small  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  keep  it  alive. 

3424.  (Lord Lytfelton.)  With  regard  (o  tlio  exercise 
being  seen  by  the  two  tutors,  does  the  tutor  in  class 
Bee  the  exercise  as  the  boy  showed  it  up  to  bis 
tutor,  or  docs  he  see  it  when  it  ia  corrected,  or  both  ? 
— He  sees  both. 

3425.  Has  he  to  exercise  a  critical  judgment  on  hia 
brother -tutor's  corrections  and  observations  ? — He  has 
the  power  of  doing  so. 

3426.  Docs  he  do  so  ? — Sometimes  we  ore  obliged 
to  do  so. 

3427.  Must  not  that  tend  to  produce  some  bewilder- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  boy.  Must  the  tutor  in 
class  be  always  the  most  accurate  ? — Suppose  we  come 
to  a  false  quantity,  we  must  correct  that. 

3428.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  neglect  or  acci- 
dent;  but  would  you  exercise  a  critical  judgment 
on  points  of  taste  and  scholarship  7 — Tbe  fair  copy 
of  the  exercise  is  looked  over  by  the  master  without 
neccsBftrily  comparing  it  with  the  tutor's  copy  before, 
and  if  you  make  a  remark  upon  the  tutor's  alteration, 
the  boy  will  generally  inform  you  Iliat  the  passage  is 
not  his  own,  after  which  you  can  treat  the  matter  as 
you  think  fit. 

3429.  Is  not  that  rather  embarrasiing  ? — It  may 
be  sometimes. 

3430.  {Sir  S.  yortheole.)  If  there  waa  not  the 
check  of  being  looked  over  by  the  ossiatiint  master, 
might  not  tbe  tutor  be  apt  to  relax  his  energy  iu 
keeping  up  the  exercises  to  the  proper  mark  ? — It 
might  he  BO. 

3431.  (Lord  Devan.)  Does  it  often  occur  that  diffi- 
culties of  tlie  kind  alluded  to  arise  ? — Sometimes. 

3432.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Now  we  coma  to  a  very 
imporlant  part  of  the  inquiry  ;  first  as  to  the  mathe- 
matics, and  next  as  to  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages. I  believe  that  mathematics,  for  some  years 
past,  have  been  mode  compulsory  as  part  of  the 
regular  eurriculunt  of  the  scbool  ? — Yes. 

3433.  How  many  mathematical  masters  are  there  ? 
— Eight  I  see  in  Dr.  Goodford's  return. 

3434.  In  the  first  place  I  would  ask  yon  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  status  of  the  mathematical  masters 
in  the  school  both  in  respect  to  their  education  and 
in  a  social  point  of  view? — In  education  a  mathema- 
tical roaster  is  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
masters.  I  think  they  have  all  been  educated  at  the 
university  and  have  taken  high  class  degrees.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  principal  difierence  which  has  been 
made  at  Eton  between  them  and  the  assistant  cla»* 
bIcoI  masters  is  that  they  have  not  been  invested  with 
the  some  powers  of  discipline  which  the  assistant 
classical  moalera  have. 

343o.  In  short,  that  they  are  inferior  in  status  and 
consequently  that  carries  with  it  an  inferior  social 
position  iu  the  school  ? — They  have  neither  the 
trouble  nor  the  responsibilities  of  the  assistant 
classical  masters,  but  1  thiak  that  Is  all.  Their  eocial 
positiou  ia  not  afiecled. 


_  3436.  They  have  not  tbe  trouble  and  (he  responsi-        ETON. 

billtlea  which   the   assistant  claasical  masters  have,  

because  tliey  are  denied  them,  not  because  ihoy  will  ^"■'■EBaltten, 
not  undertake  them  ?— Yea,  because  they  have  not     gjoi-iaea 
had  them  given  to  them,  that  is  true. 

3437.  That  is  to  say  (hat  the  superior  authorities, 
those  who  appoint  tbem  do  not  repose  the  same 
muouiitof  confideuce  in  thom  which  they  repose  in 
the  assistant  classical  masters  ? — No,  I  would  rather 
put  it  iu  this  way,  that  they  have  been  iippoinled  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  work  wiihout  having  any 
other  duties  imposed  upon  tbem. 

3438.  Ia  it  not  the  cose  that  they  are  not  capped 
by  the  boys  ? — Not  iliat  I  am  aware  of. 

3439.  (Lord  Li/tteltoii.)  Do  you  believe  that  thcj 
are  ? — I  believe  eo, 

3440.  (Lord  Devon.)  Were  they  in  your  time  ?— 
No,  tbure  was  nothing  of  Ihe  kind  iu  ray  time. 

3441.  {Lord  Clarendon,)  Would  not  the  cap  and 
gown  of  ihe  aasistant  classical  master  make  any  djf- 

R-rence  in  their  status  in  the  miuda  of  the  boys  ? No, 

I  think  not. 

3442.  (Lord  Devon.)  Are  they  capped  now  ?— I 
think  iu  the  present  day  it  is  so. 

3443.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  But,  however  tliat  may 
be,  tbei'o  ia  not  the  smallest  doubt  from  all  we  have 
learnt  tlmt  there  is  a  very  material  dittbrence  between 
a  mathematical  master  aud  an  assistant  classical 
master  at  Eton  ? — Not  in  consequence  of  any  diSer- 
ence  in  their  attainments,  I  (hiuk.  There  ia  nothing 
by  reason  of  their  want  of  attuinmcnts  which  pre- 
vents their  lieing  looked  upon  with  quite  as  much 
respect  as  any  other  of  the  men  that  are  there, 

3444.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  lliink  from  what  you 
yourself  said  a  minute  ago  that  they  were  engaged  to 
perform  certain  duties,  and  are  relieved  from  respon- 
siiiilities  which  ailnch  to  the  classical  assialanls  ?— 
Yes  ;  but  I  think  ibiit  any  amount  of  respect  or  posi- 
tion which  they  might  occupy  at  Eton  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  man  himself  rather  than  ou  the  way 
in  which  he  was  appointed. 

344o.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  their  gowns  in  chapel  ? — They  do  now, 

3446.  But  they  were  not  formerly.  That  is  a 
recent  alteration,  ia  it  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that 
fact. 

3447.  Ia  it  not  the  cose  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  teach  on  Sundays,  even  in  houses  where  they  have 
boarders  ? — That  would  not  be  part  of  the  work  for 
which  they  were  appointed. 

3448.  Ordinarily  speakiug  the  master  of  a  hoarding 
house  would  have  the  moral  and  religious  super- 
intendence of  the  boys  in  his  house.  Would  that  be 
the  ca^e  in  respect  to  the  mathematical  masters. 
Would  it  not  be  the  case  on  the  contrary  that  a  ma- 
thematical master,  although  in  holy  orders,  would  be 
obli{;ed  to  yield  tbe  religious  instruction  of  the  boya 
in  his  house  to  a  classical  master  who  was  not  in 
orders  ? — I  would  put  it  otherwise,  namely  tiiat  hfl 
would  not  take  out  of  the  hands  of  an  assistant  das- 
aicsl  master  the  work  which  that  assistant  classical 
master  had  to  perform, 

3449.  And  that  would  be  the  case  even  in  reference 
to  boarders  in  their  own  houses  ? — Tbe  classical 
tutors  are  responsible  for  their  boya  on  Sundays, 

3450.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  their  slatas 
is  inferior,  nor  do  they  look  on  it  themselves  as  toeing 
equal  to  that  of  the  assistant  classical  master.  The 
fact  may  not  have  reached  you,  but  it  ia  impossible 
from  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  to  doubt 
that  tbe  matljematical  masters  at  Eton  do  consider 
themselves  in  an  inferior  position  to  Ihe  assistant  * 
classical  masters  ? — I  do  not  deny  the  fact. 

34.51.  If  the  master  who  teaches  any  particular 
branch  of  learning  or  science  is  looked  upon  by  the 
higher  authorities  as  occupying  an  inferior  position  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  masters  in  the  school,  must  it 
not  naturally  reflect  upon  Ihe  particular  branch  of 
learning  or  science  which  they  teach  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
'  O  4 
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CTOK.  3452.  Not  if  they  are  looked  npon  as  being  infi.'rior 

by  ihe  higher  suihoriiies  ? — The  auiboriiies  place 

SeB,E.BalMiim,  j^g  ninth ematical  mastera  in  this  positioti. 
g  jniy  1863,         3453,  Is  it  not  therefore  in  their  power  lo  relieve 

, them  from  that  position  ? — No. 

8454.  (Lord  LytlfUon.)  Why?— Because  the 
wnouDt  of  work  in  mathematics  at  Eton  ia  not  BufR-. 
cient  of  itself  to  bring  boys  into  connexion  with  (he 
mathematical  masters  in  a  way  which  will  put  them 
in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  they  s[an<I  n'jih 
reference  to  their  classical  tntors.  It  ia  impossible 
for  boys  learning  mathematics  to  go  to  their  malhe* 
matical  masters  more  than  three  times  a  week,  and 
they  may  have  private  lessons  of  tliom  say  three 
times  a  week  more,  but  the  case  ia  very  ditTereDt 
with  respect  to  the  classical  master,  and  the  influence 
which  the  classical  master  gains  over  the  pupil  is  in 
coosequence  of  his  being  perpetually  with  him. 

3455.  {Lvrd  Clarendon.)  But  surely  the  mere  tjues- 
tion  of  the  amount  of  time  that  a  pupil  is  wilh  the 
nuat^T  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  reflect  injuriously 
through  ihe  master  upon  the  subject  which  he  teaches  ? 
—No.  my  Lord. 

3456.  The  very  language  that  you  are  holding  now 
I  think  eipiaina  the  whole  of  the  di^cspect  that  is 
felt  for  the  master,  and  the  indifference  that  is  felt 
towards  the  particular  branch  of  study  ? — No,  but 
you  must  consider  what  boys  are,  they  are  brought 
before  their  masters,  as  I  say,  three  times  a  week,  i.e., 
before  the  different  masters  of  the  mathematical 
school.  They  hare  already  been  growing  up  under 
the  eye  of  their  tutors  at  Eton  as  men  whom  ibey  arc 
specially  bound  to  look  up  to  and  respect,  It  is  not 
that  one  class  of  tutors  ia  regarded  na  being  in  nn 
inferior  position  lo  the  other.  Tlie  mathematical 
master  will  bo  respected  according  to  the  amount  of 
respect  he  has  gained  in  the  school.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  work,  or  the  way  in  which  the  work  is 
performed,  but  the  intimacy  which  exists  between 
the  tutor  and  his  pupil  from  their  being  in  constant 
communication  and  connexion  that  gains  for  the  clas- 
sical tutor  a  higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
boys,  and  BO  power  on  earth  can  moke  them  feel 
differently. 

3457.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  tnathe- 
maticfi]  masters  if  they  were  brought  more  into  con- 
nexion with  the  pupils  ? — Yes,  it  might  he  so. 

3458.  (Lord Devon.)  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
these  men  are  subject  to  certain  disqualifl cations. 
For  instance  the  classical  tutors  are  termed  assistant 
classical  masters,  and  they  are  assiatanis  of  the  school, 
wbcread  the  assistant  mnthemaiical  masters  are 
assistants  to  one  master  ? — There  is  no  euch  differ- 
ence now  in  their  appointment.  It  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate thing  that  some  of  tlie  men  who  were  first 
appointed  did  not  understand  the  management  of 
Eton  boys. 

3459.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Were  they  in  this  respect 
!n  a  similar  position  to  the  classical  masters,  could 
they  take  part  in  the  general  management  of  Ihe 
school  ? — They  were  not  called  upon  to  do  so  in  their 
Hrst  appointment. 

3460.  In  point  of  fact  they  do  not  ? — No,  but  it 
was  not  intended  upon  the  part  of  the  authorities 
that  there  should  bo  any  flight  thrown  on  the  men 
who  were  called   mathematical  masters. 

3461.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  regulation  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  that  the  assiKlant  classicul  mnalers 
tihould  take  precedence  of  the  mathematical  masters 
wilh  respect  to  their  position  in  chapel  ? — Tea  ;  tha 
classical  masters  were  responsible  for  the  disoiplino 

*    in  cliapel. 

3462.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  must  lo  a  certain 
degree  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  place  the  mathematical 
masters  on  a  di^orent  footing  to  that  which  is  held 
by  Ihe  assistant  classical  musters  ? — That  may  be  j  I 
ivijl  not  say  it  is  not  so. 

3463.  (Lord  Lffttetfoa  )  The  boys  look  upon  the 
maihemaiical  muster  as  being  in  a  position  of  infe- 
riority to  ibe  cJasaipul  muster  ? — They   vi\l  do  so 


unless  the  mathematical  masters  nppiv  them^Ives  to 
gain  the  respect  of  the  boys  ihrougb  their  work. 

3464.  Does  not  that  depend  on  the  cburacier  of  the 
men  ? — In  a  great  measure  it  tloes. 

3465.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  maihemaiical 
atlainmenis  of  Eton  boys  are  less  than  the  parents 
could  wish  f — That  may  he  so. 

3466.  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  Ihe  authorities  to 
select  men  who  should  be  highly  Utted  for  the  position, 
in  order  that  they  should  be  put,  as  far  as  they  can 
bo  put  by  any  action  of  the  authorities,  on  the  same 
level  with  the  assistant  classical  masters  ? — Yes. 

3467.  Do  they  consider  themselves  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  assistant  classical  masters  out  ol 
school  ? — No. 

3468.  (Sir  S.  Norlkcole.)  I  understood  you  lo  say 
that  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the  success  of  the 
assistant  classical  master  in  the  school  was  the  in- 
Iluence  which  ho  gains  through  his  own  pupils  f — 
Yes. 

3469.  Suppose  a  particular  classical  tutor  were 
hampered  and  restricted  in  his  deulinga  with  his 
pupils,  so  that  he  could  not  put  himself  in  ibe  some 
position  which  others  can  put  themselves  in,  in  order 
lo  gain  an  influence  over  their  pupils ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  could  not  fulSl  the  rclatious  towards  his  pupils 
which  oiher  assislant  classical  masters  fulfil,  would 
not  that  tutor's  influence  be  much  diminish^  ? — h 
would  be  likely  to  be,  unless  he  could  gain  an  in- 
Buence  in  school. 

3470.  Now  apply  that  to  the  case  of  the  matLema- 
lical  musters.  If  a  mathematical  master  having  a 
house  is  not  allowed  lo  exercise  the  same  fuuctions 
with  respect  to  bis  pupils  in  his  own  bouse,  which  an 
assistant  classical  master  can  exercise  ;  are  not  his 
means  of  gaining  an  influence  over  the  boys  se- 
riously crippled  ? — Yes,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
you  put  I  suppose  they  arc. 

3471.  Ia  there  any  reason  why  o,  malhematicol 
maslcr  having  a  house,  and  being  in  holy  ardcrv, 
should  not  ho  allowed  to  take  the  religions  teaching 
of  the  boys  in  that  bouse  ? — It  would  be  very  onad- 
visable  lo  separolo  the  religious  inatructioa  from  the 
rest  of  the  tutor's  work. 

3472.  You  mean  from  the  assistant  classical  mas. 
tern  ? — Yes,  from  the  boys'  owu  tutors. 

3473.  Then  in  point  of  fact  there  is  not  the  eanit 
chance  for  a  mathematical  master  gaining  an  iafio- 
euce  over  the  hoys  in  their  own  houses,  which  the 
private  tutor  has  ? — No. 

3474.  In  whal  do  you  consider  that  the  tutct*! 
greater  chance  in  gaining  an  influence  over  tie  boys 
consists  ? — In  the  much  greater  amount  of  work 
which  is  to  he  done  by  the  classical  tutor  with  tha 
boy  as  compared  wilh  Ihe  work  which  is  to  be  done 
by  the  mathematical  master.  Dr.  Goodford  pate  il 
at  15  lessons  to  three. 

3475.  He  would  have  just  as  much  power  of  gain- 
ing on  influence  over  Ihe  pupil  if  iho  wnount  of 
work  wjiieh  was  lo  be  done  hy  him  was  aa  much  u 
by  the  clossicul  tulor  ? — Yes, 

3476.  (Mr.  Thompxon.)  If  he  were  made  a  private 
tutor  he  would  not  confine  himself  lo  the  preDanti(>n 
of  the  lessons  ? — No  :  hut  then  there  would"  be  the 
risk  of  creating  a  divided  influence.  The  amouut  of 
work  which  a  hoy  necessarily  has  to  do  with  his 
elossieal  tutor  must  bring  him  so  much  into  ecntaci 
with  him  that  he  would  be  nble  lo  gain  nn  inlluencc. 
At  the  same  time,  supposing  a  boy  to  he  iii  a  mathe- 
matical master's  bouse,  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the 
same  house  would  give  tho  mailierauticnl  master  au 
opportunity  of  exercising  a  considerable  influence. 

3477.  (Sir  S.  Northcotc.)  It  would  be  within  tho 
knowledge  and  conlrol  of  the  parent,  would  it  not,  in 
whose  house  the  boy  should  be  ? — "Theie  is  Qothiog 
to  prevent  that. 

3478.  And  if  it  was  his  highest  desire  that  the  boy 
should  make  great  progress  in  mulhemniics  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  lie  would  select  a  matbe- 
pjatjcal  master's  house  for  him  to  live  in  ? — Quil 
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3479.  Tou  Bdid  n  litlle  time  n^o,  or  at  least  you 
implied  it,  thnt  n  cUspichI  tutor  hnd  not  tlie  same 
induencc  ovur  lUoso  nho  do  Dot  buitrd  in  hia  boui^e 
Hs  over  lliose  wlio  do,  bectiuse  lio  has  not  Uie  esune 
opporiunilies  of  seeing  them  ? — Yea. 

3480.  Uo  has  ns  muL-li  work  to  do  with  tlicm  as 
with  hia  house  pupils,  has  he  not  ? — Yes. 

345*1.  Does  not  ilie  mu(l]L*muiienl  master  enjoy, 
with  ref;iird  Ui  tlio  bi^j's  in  Lin  hoiiae,  liiat  advautoge 
wliicli  the  t'lassiral  niaslcr  does  in  roapcet  to  those 
pnrlieulftr  boys  ivho  board  with  him.  He  sees  ihem 
nt  diniitr  Hnd  eupptT,  uiid  he  ivould  have  a  greater 
opportunity,  it'  he  thought  proper,  of  exercising  a 
moral  infiuenee  over  ihem  f — Quite  so, 

341:12.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  he  should  be  aU 
lowed  to  curry  that  out,  so  far  na  to  lake  upon  him- 
self the  religious  instrueiion  ? — That  might,  perhaps, 
he  allowed  to  rest  with  ihe  parents. 

3483.  You  think  ho  might,  if  the  parents  wiehed 
it  ? — Yes.  it  might,  peihnpa,  l>e  so. 

3484.  At  pre!«eiit  he  is  not  allowed  the  opportu- 
nity ? — Not  at  present. 

3485.  It  would  be  refused  ? — It  is  a  matter  which 
would  require  grave  eoasideration. 

iJ4SG.  It  wouM  be  refused  at  present  ? — Deeidedly. 

34S7.  [Mr.  Vaugliati.)  You  were  speaking  of  the 
influence  over  the  boy  as  gaiued  by  constant  teaching; 
but  apart  from  that,  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  goiu 
respect,  to  give  Ihatcoustant  teaching  which  a  tutor 
gives  his  pupils,  in  order  lo  obtain  an  influence  over 
their  conduct  ? — Gaining  the  respect  of  the  pupils  ia 
a  great  help  towai'ds  obtaining  an  iujlueuce  over  Ihem. 

34a8.  Fur  instance,  with  respect  to  ihe  masters  in 
elnss,  do  they  gain  ihe  respect  of  ilie  boys  in  class  ? — 
I  think  Ihey  do. 

34H9.  Do  you  think  it  is  necesBary  for  them  to  gain 
their  respeet  thnt  they  should  be  tutors  also  ? — No. 

34i)0.  Then  do  you  think  that  it  is  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  done  by  them  in  class  as  compared  willi 
the  amount  which  is  done  by  the  niDiliematical 
masters  that  makes  the  difference  ?. — Yes, 
'  3491.  Speaking  of  what  we  term  respect  as 
distinct  from  familiar  influence,  ia  it  not  the  case 
that  boys  are  opt  to  treat  witli  more  respect  a  per- 
son whom  they  do  not  see  very  constantly  than  one 
■whom  they  do,  aud  with  whom  they  nre  oa  familiar 
terms  ? — It  may  be  so. 

3492.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  one  feeling  is  so 
different  from  ihe  other,  that  if  a  master's  demeanour, 
HO  far  as  it  goes  in  class,  is  such  as  to  gain  respect,  he 
gains  it,  and  the  greater  rarity  of  the  occasion  for  it 
does  not  really  impair  it  ? — It  is  not  so  easily  won. 

3493.  That  as  to  confidence  I  can  understand  better 
than  as  to  respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact  bearing  oa 
the  consideration  attaching  to  iheir  position,  are  tlie 
mathematical  masters  remunerated  as  the  aasisiant 
classical  musters  nre  paid  for  the  same  amount  of 
work  ? — The  mathematical  mastere  receive  more  than 
the  classical  masters. 

3494.  Do  you  mean  more  as  a  stipendiary  payment  ? 
—Yes. 

3495.  But  putting  all  sources  of  remuneration 
together,  do  they,  for  the  amount  of  attention  and  the 
work  they  bestow,  receive  the  same  amount  of  pecu- 
niary compensation  which  the  classical  masters  receive? 
— They  are  paid  in  another  way, 

3496.  Do  you  think  tliat.  for  the  number  of  bourB 
tliey  are  obliged  to  occupy  over  the  tosk  in  school 
in  teaching  the  boys,  that  thoy  receive  the  same 
rate  of  pecuniary  compensation  as  the  classical 
masters  receive  ? — I  could  scarcely  answer  that 
i[ues(ion  without  seeing  the  figures. 

3497.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  is  tiat  the 
mathematical  masters  get  for  their  labour  ? — la  it 
staled  here  ? 

3498.  1  think  it  is.  So  far  as  it  is  a  compulsot^ 
study,  so  far  you  cou  say  ftom  the  returns  what  llieir 
income  amounts  to  ? — The  gross  income  of  the  malhe- 
malical  masters  is  staled  in  Mr,  Frewer'a  report  at 
2,520/.,  the  amount,  he  says,  would  then  be  distributed: 
^'  To  the  assistant  mathematical  master,  1,3SG/.  j  lo 

I. 


"  the  first  assistant  in  (he  malhematical  srhool,  270/.1 
"  to  the  second  and  third,  216/.  each  ;  to  the  fourth 
"  and  fiftli.  162/.  each  ;  and  lo  the  sixlh,  108/." 

3499.  The  income  ranges,  then,  from  10»/,  to  270/. 
for  ihe  malhematical  assistants  ? — Yes. 

3500,  No  [irivnte  pupils'  payments  are  included  ia 
those  Bums  V — A  malhematical  assistant  may  have 
privote  pupils  besides,  and  then,  of  course,  his  income 
would  depend  upon  the  number  of  private  pnplla 
which  he  could  obtain. 

3oOI.  Do  yuu  at  all  know  the  number  of  private 
malhematical  jiupils  in  the  school? — I  do  not  know 
the  number  which  each  malhemalicid  master  has. 

3502.  ^\  hen  you  take  a  mathematical  master,  are 
you  able  to  state  lo  him  in  general  terms  what  will 
be  Ibo  income  attached  to  the  position  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

3.503.  Your  espericnce  has  not  yet  extended  to 
that  J— No. 

3504.  But  is  the  pecuniary  position  such  that  you 
can  command  men  of  the  cidilire  which  you  would 
desire  ? — That  depends  upon  how  far  ho  m.iy  bo 
induced  to  come  by  The  prospective  ailvantages, 

3505.  Prospective  advantage.i,  do  you  mean  in  the 
school  ? — Yes  ;  getting  a  house,  for  iustanc(%  ajid 
keeping  boarders. 

3506.  Ia  his  position  in  that  relation  as  good  as  the 
cl.issical  masters,  or  ia  his  chance  of  a  boarding  house 
what  the  classical  master's  is  ? — There  has  been 
scarecly  time  enough  to  ascertain  this.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  may  be  the  chance  of  a  malhematical 
master  in  obtaining  a  boarding  house. 

3507.  Have  you  no  means  of  knowing  whether  as 
a  career  in  life,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
posiliou  of  a  mathematical  master  at  Eton  is  or  is  not 
very  inferior  to  that  of  a  classical  maaler  ? — The  ap- 
pointment is  of  BO  late  a  date  that  one  can  scarcely 
judge  of  the  result, 

3508.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  believe  that  there  is 
but  one  French  master  at  Eton  ? — Yes, 

3309,  There  wns,  I  believe,  for  ihe  first  time  in 
1860,  an  assistant  French  master  apiwinled  ? — Yes. 

3510.  Who  has  ceased  to  remain  ? — I  think  he  has 
ceased, 

3511.  Do  you  know  for  what  reason  he  ceased  lo 
remain  }■ — Ko,  my  Lord,  I  do  not. 

3512.  Was  it  that  his  work  was  bad  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

3513.  Was  he  paid  by  llie  French  master  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

3514.  In  short,  there  ia  but  one  French  master  for 
the  whole  of  Eton  at  present  ? — I  believe  so, 

3515.  And  that  man  is  an  Englishman  ? — Ue  is  of 
French  extraction. 

3516.  Do  you  know  about  bow  many  pupils  be 
has  ? — Seventy-seven. 

3517.  And  there  are,  I  believe,  about  850  boys  at 
Eton  ? — Altogether  about  840, 

3518.  So  that  we  may  consider  the  attention  paid 
and  the  time  given  to  modern  languages  at  Eton  is 
represented  by  70  boys  cut  of  840  learning  French, 
taught  by  an  Englishman  ? — Yes  ;  I  leai*n  from  this 
return  that  many  masters  are  interesting  themselves, 
and  teaching  French  themselves. 

3519.  They  are  interesting  themselves? — Yes. 

3520.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Amusing  themselves,  per- 
haps ? — Yes  ;  quite  so. 

3521.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  And  French,  ns  repre- 
senting the  modern  languages,  has  not  yet  been  so  far 
recognized  as  being  of  importance  by  the  authoriiica 
of  the  school  at  Eton  as  to  form  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum  oi  the  school  ? — No. 

3522.  It  !s  not  yet  considered  by  the  Eton  authorities 
BB  a  thing  which  ought  to  constitute  part  of  an 
English  gentleman's  education?  —  That  is  another 
question  ;  I  do  not  deny  thnt  it  is  considered  as  part 
of  an  English  gentleman's  education. 

3523.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  You  consider  that  it  is  ? 
— ^Yes. 

3524.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  it  not  bo  con- 
sidvred  ucceasory  by  the  authorities  of  Eton  to  roo- 
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ETOS.        der  obligatory  a  thing  wliicii   ihi-y  consider  ought  to 

be  port  of  aa    English    genllcmaii's  eJuoutiou  ? — I 

JUc.E.Bai'lo*.  should  not. 

3525.  You  ehould  not  consider  it  nepcssary  to  ren- 
der ita  teaching  obligatory  ? — I  should  not  cooaider 
it  obligatory  to  devote  the  school  time  to  it, 

3526.  Is  it  necessarily  iearnt  at  Eton  ? — No. 

3527.  You  woald  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
devoto  any  part  of  the  school  time  to  its  acquisition  ? 
— No,  not  a  day. 

352H.  You  do  not  intend  to  do  80  ? — No. 

3529.  Do  vou  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter  that  a 
Iioy  should  ho  required  to  learn  ? — Ho  ouphl  to  learn 
French  before  ho  came  to  Eton,  and  we  could  take 
measures  to  keep  it  up  as  w«  keep  up  English. 

3330.  Wliat  measures  would  yon  take  to  keep 
up  French,  and  I  may  nlao  add,  what  measures  do 
you  now  tiiko  to  keep  up  English  at  Eton  ? — There 
u'e  none  at  present,  except  through  the  ancient 
Iftui^iiagea. 

3o31.  You  can  scarcely  learn  English  reading  and 
writing  through  Thucydidos  ? — No, 

3532.  (Sir  S.  Xorlhcole.)  You  do  not  ihuik  it  is 
Balisfaelory  ?  —  No  ;  tho  English  teaching  is  not 
wHisfaclory,  and  as  a  question  of  precedence  I  would 
have  English  taught  before  French. 

3533.  You  do  not  consider  that  English  is  taught  at 
present  ? — No. 

3534.  {Lard  Lyttelton.)  Do  thoy  not  necessarily 
learu  it  from  translation  ? — To  some  extent. 

3535.  And  bo  they  could  French  ? — Yes  ;  if  a  boy 
knew  French  before  he  came  to  Eton  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  waa  a  good  Fi'ench  scholar.  There  is  no  need 
whatever  to  cut  off  any  of  the  classical  work  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  important  that  classieal  work 
fihouM  be  done,  but  measures  might  bo  taken  by  which 
French  could  be  kept  up  without  interfering  un- 
neceriaarily  with  the  leaching  of  the  classics. 

3536.  (f.iird  Clartndon.)  Will  you  explain  in 
what  manner  French  could  be  kept  up,  supposing  that 
a  boy  arrives  at  Eton  with  an  average  knowledge  of 
the  French  language.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  Le  is 
able  to  read  it  with  tolerable  facility,  and  speak  it 
with  tolerable  correctness  what  are  the  measures  which 
could  he  adopted  for  keeping  it  up  f — I  have  not  pre- 
pared any  measure  as  yet. 

3537.  It  is  n  matter  of  great  importance  what 
mensun-'S  should  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  keeping 
uji  of  French  ? — If  you  ask  me  my  opinion  upon  the 
matter  it  is  this  ;  we  are  charged  at  Eton  with  leach- 
ing what  cannot  be  done  except  at  school.  There 
ore  some  things  which  boys  will  learn  of  themselves 
rr  at  home,  and  French  is  one.  On  the  contrary, 
I.nlin  and  flreck,  althongli  of  essential  importance 
aH  thci  hnt\n  of  all  education  and  mental  training,  are 
In  ilii'iniiiilve"  distasteful  to  boys,  nnd  only  with  great 
(Ilrtlrulty,  an<l  after  much  laborious  perse  v  cm  nee, 
win  their  way  and  gain  n  hold  upon  tliem.  Our 
limy  nt  Eton  la  to  oncourage  by  every  means  in  our 
power  the  atiidy  of  theso  language^  and  to  lake  care 
Hint  fur  a  eertnln  period  nt  any  rale  boys  shall  dovote 
their  time  and  nner|i[leii  to  such  studies  na  shall  insure 
tlii'Ir  holnn  well  grounded  nt  first,  and  trained,  if 
jiiinlblH,  to  hahitii  of  hard  work.     Tho  ancient  Ian. 

SiiAgoH,  M  lieiiiK  tho  only  ntiidy  that  accomplishi's 
int  rn«ill,  muot  be  the  main  and  ossenliiil  work  of 
fhi<  iiilirriil,  and  anything  wlilch  interferes  with  Ibitt 
will  hi<  *o  far  a  hlodrancn  to  llioir  advanccniiint  in  n 
IfiMi'l  KVal'Nn  of  i'liia*ical  altainincnlH.  When  I  hnvo 
•i<i<iii>"l  111"  II  round  work,  1  wuuld  givo  ovory  jHninlblo 
•liiiiilllagenii'iil  to  oilier  thln)[i, 

KilSH.  'I'liat  woiiM  bii,  I  nuiipOH,  hoforo  they  coma 
In  Klim,  and  nftiii  tlioy  lnnvollF — Whun  they  have 
{Jilt  into  lliu  npiMir  forma  uf  Eton. 

Ufi&fi.  Thnl  1«  no  auiwor  to  my  qtiotlon,  whieli  wm 
that  If  a  hov  oanin  lu  Kluii  lolKialdy  woll  inl'uniiiMl 
Mid  loicrubly  pmtkUnt  In  tlin  rieneli  lKniiiiii|[f>,  ro 
W  I'l  be  able  to  resil  and  »]n'iik  If  wirli  fiteitity,  what 
lull  Uii'  miiamu'i'ii  tlml  von  would  n>li'|>I  fi>r  ki'rplnn  It 
»i|/  at  IClmi,     How,  In  poiiil  of  fuel,  wnuld  ;»u  kuup 


a  boy  up  to  the  mark  ? — The  answer  to  that  qU' 
is  tliul  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  at»i« 
measures  I  should  be  disposed  to  adopt. 

3540.  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  You  are  now  considering 
the  measures  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  ?— 
Yes. 

3541.  {Lord  Clarevdon.)  Are  you  aware  that  at 
Rugby  French  is  made  obligatory,  and  that  Dr. 
Temple  considers  the  change,  or  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "that  the  introduction  of  maihematics  and 
"  modern  languages  as  part  of  the  regular  business 
"  of  the  school,  has  worked  eilremely  well."  Dr. 
Temple  considers  just  as  you  do,  that  classical  educa- 
tion should  be  the  basis  of  the  education  which  ia 
given  at  the  school,  but  that  notwithstanding  iha 
learning  of  French  {and  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
with  reference  to  English)  has  been  very  successful  ? 
—Yes.  ] 

3543.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  what  has 
not  only  been  attempted  but  successfully  achieved  at 
Rugby,  ought  to  he  possible  nt  Eton  ? — It  is  not  im- 
possible at  Eton. 

3543.  I  think  yonr  mode,  Mr.  Baleton,  of  speaking 
of  modern  languages  does  not  give  me  much  bopa 
that  it  will  engage  your  very  serious  atlention  ?— 
Yes,  my  Lord,  it  will,  but  it  must  come  at  the  proper 
time. 

3544.  (Lord  Lj/ltelton.)  You  could  not  specify  the 
time  ? — 1  have  no  objection  to  French  being  taught  at 
Eton,  but  as  soon  as  a  boy  begins  to  be  trained  in  ori- 
ginal composition,  which  at  Eton  generally  begins  at 
the  remove,  until  he  ia  in  the  upper  division,  I  should 
say  that  he  ought  lo  be  kept  almost  entirely  (and 
strictly,  as  far  ns  the  school  work  is  concerned)  to 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  before  and  after  that  period 
I  would  give  every  encouragement  to  French, 

3545.  But  as  to  its  being  compulsory  ;  would  jou 
make  it  compulsory  work  ? — Afterwards. 

3546.  When  the  boy  arrives  at  the  upper  part  of 
llie  fifth  form  ?— Yes. 

3547.  It  having  been  compulsory  previoas  to  the 
remove  ? — Yes. 

3548.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  would  aak  you  this 
further  question.  You  consider  that  the  boys'  tims 
should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  classics,  (and  it 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  them  now),  do  you  think 
that  the  results  which  you  have  obtained  are  such  as 
correspond  with  what  you  would  expect  from  the 
devotion  of  so  much  time  to  classical  instruction  ? — 
I  think  tho  results  would  be  better  if  attention  were 
paid  to  the  points  I  have  mentioned. 

3549.  But  does  it  at  present? — At  present  we 
have  this  great  difficulty  to  encounter,  namely,  that 
the  first  teaching  of  grammar  is  very  materially 
neglected  in  this  country.  Boys  come  to  Eton  at  the 
age  of  13  and  14  without  knowing  one  rule  of  gram- 
mar, and  of  course  those  things  must  be  set  right 
before  we  can  get  good  results  at  Eton. 

3550.  But  applymg  ourselves  to  that  original 
defect  as  well  as  we  are  able,  do  you  think  that  the 
boys  who  generally  stay  at  Eton  four  or  five  year« 
leave  it  with  anything  like  a  fair  proficiency  in  the 
classics  to  which  all  their  time  is  devoted  ? — No,  not 
at  present,  on  account  of  the  very  great  defect  which 
1  nave  mentioned,  with  respect  to  hoys  coming  eo 
ill  prepared  for  a  public  school. 

3551.  How  can  that  be  remedied  ;  because  thnt,  as 
I  understand,  is  a  tiling  over  which  you  have  no 
control  ? — Yes,  1  have  to  a  certain  extent,  by  regu- 
lating tho  standard  of  admission  into  the  school, 

35fi2.  And  you  contemplate  working  that  ? ^Tea, 

if  I  am  to  do  anything  at  alL 

3553.  Thin  is  the  some  question  as  that  which  was 
rained  by  the  Poan  of  Christ  Church  (in  the  exami- 
nation with  respect  to  the  Westminster  School)  when 
ho  >nid  thnl  boys  come  up  from  Eton,  who  are  not 
only  not  nrollcienl,  but  who  are  in  a  melancholy 
•tnto  of  delti'ieuey  in  respect  to  classical  learning  ?— 
Till,  moy  ho,  and  if  so,  there  is  need  of  improTe- 
inuuu 
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3534.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  thU  atftte  of 

things,  when  we  find  modern  Innguiiges,  geography, 
history,  cljrouology,  and  eTerythinf;  else  which  a  well 
educated  English  gentieman  ought  to  know  given 
up,  ill  order  that  the  full  time  should  be  devoted  to 
iLe  classics,  and  at  tiie  same  time  we  are  totd 
that  the  boya  go  up  to  Oxford  not  only  not  pro- 
ficient, but  in  a  lamentable  state  of  deficiency  with 
respect  to  the  classics  ? — You  asked  me  what  my 
opinion  was  ;  and  I  wu  stating  what  I  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  do. 

3555.  What  we  are  now  aware  of  is  this,  that  at 
present  the  whole  time  of  the  bays  is  devoled  to 
classics,  notwlihatanding  which  we  have  the  principal 
of  one  of  the  Rrst  colleges  tn  Oxford  telling  us  that, 
generally  apeaking,  almost  all  the  boys  come  up 
in  a  melancholy  etnte  of  dcficieucy  in  respect  to 
Iheir  classical  attainmenis,  and  that  among  those  80 
painfully  deficient  Etou  stands  prominently  forward  ? 
— I  am  sorry  for  it 

3556.  (Lord  Lt/tlellon.)  Tour  impression  is  that 
in  eome  form  or  other  French  can  he  introduced  into 
soma  part  of  the  school  work  ? — Yes. 

3557.  You  think  thai  in  some  part  of  the  school 
the  teaching  of  French  may  be  made  obligatory  ? — 
Yea. 

3558.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  But  you  consider  the 
first  duty  of  the  masters  at  Eton  ought  to  be  to  teach 
the  claaaicH  properly  ? — Yes. 

3559.  That  at  present  you  do  not  find  eatisfoctory, 
and  therefore  you  would  apply  ynurself  to  the  leach- 
ing of  clasaica  aod  make  that  satisfactory  iu  the  first 
place  ? — Yes. 

3o60.  You  consider  that  from  about  the  remove 
to  the  middle  or  upper  division  the  attention  of  tlie 
boya  should  be  immediately  and  esclusively  devoted 
to  classical  studies  ? — Yes. 

35G1.  You  also  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  taka 
measures  for  ensuring  some  change  in  regard  to  the 
preparatory  education  of  the  boys  on  their  admission, 
especially  with  regard  to  those  who  have  not  been 
properly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  grammar? — 
Y'es. 

3o63.  And  when  you  have  brought  those  matters 
into  a  proper  and  saiiafactory  condition,  you  will  then 
turn  your  attention  in  the  direction  of  modern  lan< 
guagea  to  see  what  can  be  done,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  adding  French  to  the  regular  cnrriculum  of 
the  school,  but  as  I  understand  you  have  not  at  pre- 
sent any  plan  which  you  could  lay  before  us  in  a 
definite  form  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  that  object  ? 
—No. 

3563.  {Lord  Devon.)  Does  your  view  of  making 
French  an  obligatory  part  of  the  school  system  pro- 
ceed from  a  conviction  that  as  much  of  a  boy's  time 
and  attention  is  devoted  at  Eton  to  intellectual  work 
in  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  desirable  ? — Yes. 

3564.  Therefore  that  a  portion  ol'  the  school  hours 
must  he  given  up  to  the  study  of  French  and  modern 
languages  ? — Yes. 

3565.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  hours  a  boy  is 
occupied,  whether  with  his  tutor  in  form  or  in  the 
preparation  of  his  cliiBsical  work  ?— 1  cannot  Jo  that. 

3566.  Can  you  ti-U  from  your  experience  what 
would  be  the  maximum  number  of  hours  a  week  he 
would  be  so  employed? — It  would  depend  on  the 
disposition  of  tho  boy. 

{Lord Li/ttelton.)  An  industrious  hoy  ? 
{Lord  Devon.)  An  ambitious  boy  and  an  active 
tutor? 

3567.  {Mr.  Thompaon.')  And  you  may  add,  a  clever 
boy  ? — On  the  whole  i;cliool  days :  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  dinerence  in  the  summer  and  the  winter  time 
of  the  year. 

3568.  Take  the  winter  ;  the  hardest  working  time? 
— In  the  hardest  working  time  n  boy  would  be  era- 
ployed,  supposing  him  to  he  in  school  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning 

3569.  {Lord  Lyitellon.)  What  is  the  number  of 
hours  a  day  ? — I  should  say  about  nine  or  ten  hours 
a  day  at  work. 


3570.  That  is  reckoning  him  to  be  working  all  the 
time  he  is  in  school  ? — Yes. 

3571.  {Lord  Devon.)  That  includes  his  school 
houTB,  and  the  hours  during  which  he  ia  working 
with  his  tutor  as  well  ? — Yes. 

3572.  How  many  times  a  week  is  it  tho  case  that 

he  would  work  ao  many  hours  a  day  aa  that  ? It 

would  bo  certainly  four  days  in  the  week. 

3573.  He  would  he  employed  four  days  in  tho 
week,  working  from  nine  hours  and  a  half  to  tea 
hours  a  day  't — I  should  say  so. 

3574.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  dropped  sometliing 
in  the  course  of  tho  examination  which  I  should  just 
like  to  pursue  for  a  moment.  With  regard  to'tlie 
English,  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  uo  pro- 
vision made  for  the  teaching  of  English  at  Eton  at 
present  ? — Not  by  itself. 

3575.  Do  you  consider  that  the  classical  education 
which  is  given  to  a  boy  is  given  in  such  a  way  as  in 
itself  to  communicate  a  certain  degree  of  instruction 
in  English  ? — I  do, 

3576.  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  Ihat  the  habit  of 
learning  the  grararaars  and  translating  into  English 
and  finding  corresponding  phraseology  to  represent 
the  Latin  and  Greek  ideas  and  idioms,  does  in  itself, 
indirectly,  give  a  command  over  tho  English  language 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  parts,  powers,  and  properties  ? 
— Yes. 

3577.  You  have  had  from  Eton  many  celohrated 
orators,  persons  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  a 
perfect  command  of  the  English  language  ? — Yes. 

3578.  That  is  to  say  that  the  system  of  edacation 
at  Eton  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  you  have  nevertheless  sent  into  the  world 
men  who  have  possessed  the  greatest  command  over 
the  English  language  ? — Decidedly, 

3579.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  men  made  tho 
study  of  English  grammar  and  language  a  part  of  their 
study  separate  from  the  system  of  education  to 
which  we  have  just  been  alluding  ? — It  is  the  study 
not  of  Englij^h  grammar,  but  of  English  literature,  to 
which  I  have  been  alluding. 

3580.  You  alluded  just  now  to  the  introduction  of 
some  system  or  method  of  teaching  French  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  which,  other  things  being  accom- 
plished, you  intended  to  enforce,  and  that  you  thought 
first  of  enforcing  a  similar  system  in  regard  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language  ? — Before  I  introduced 
French  into  the  school  as  an  obligatory  study,  I 
should  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity 
of  giving  instruction  at  Eton  in  the  English  language. 

3581.  Have  yon  considered  that  question  as  to 
English  long  enough  to  mature  any  plan  at  all  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

3o82,  I  understand  that  hitherto  French  has  been 
a  perfectly  optional  study  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

3583.  Would  not  the  fact  of  its  being  nn  optional 
study  at  the  present  moment  enable  you  with  much 
more  riicility  to  introduce  other  optional  studies,  such 
as  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  or  physical  scieuce. 
The  compulsory  studies  being  less  at  Eton  thau  in 
many  other  schools,  would  that  circumstance  enable 
you  to  introduce  other  optional  studies  with  more 
facihty  than  could  bo  done  in  other  schools  where  the 
study  of  modern  languages  is  computsory  ? — It  might 
be  so. 

3584.  Would  there  ho  any  difficulty  in  giving  at 
Etou  instruction  in  physical  science  ? — There  are 
lectures  on  scientific  aubjects  given  at  Eton  now 
occaaionally. 

3585.  Are  those  lectures  given  systematically  at 
all  ? — Yea  ;  every  now  and  then  there  are  lectures 
given  on  scientific  subjects,  to  which  the  boya  may  go. 

3586.  Are  the  men  who  give  them  men  of  superior 
scientific  attainments  ? — Yes.  the  best  men  we  have. 

3587.  Are  they  invited  by  tho  authorities  of  Eton 
to  come  there  and  lecture  or  do  they  oSer  their  ser- 
vices  ? — They  are  invited, 

3588.  How  far  are  those  opportunities  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  boya  at  Eton  ? — They  are,  gene- 
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mily  speaking,  very  popular.  Tiieyarc  gencraUy  well 
attended. 

3589.  And  Mtendcd  to  ?  Are  lliey  generally  well 
attended  to  as  well  as  well  aitcndcd? — Yt-s  I  tliink 
so  ;  tlie  oxperiments  are  the  thinga  which  priucijiuJly 
attract. 

3590.  The  experiments  are  tic  things  wliicU  offer 
the  chiel'altroctioQ  to  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

3591.  Is  there  ever  any  discussion  after  the  lecture, 
or  niiy  ijuesnon  put  to  (he  Itoys  for  the  purpose  of 
eJiciling  tlic  amount  of  their  inlcrmation  ? — Yes, 

8592.  How  is  this  eariit-d  ioto  cSfxt  ? — ^There  has 
been  B  general  exaiuinnlioo. 

3593.  Inslilulcd  at  the  desire  of  the  scholnrs  ? — 
Yea,  by  the  mr.themalical  ina:itcr  ;  ho  will  tell  you 
nil  nhout  it. 

3594.  IIos  it  OTcr  occurred  to  jou  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  thnt  a  part  of  the  Eton 
system  as  an  optional  study  ? — I  have  uot  considered 
tbnt  ((uestiou. 

3595.  Does  it  occur  to  you  at  present  that  itwould 
lit  possible  to  introduce  it  as  an  optional  study  ? — I 
cannnt  sav. 

3596.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  One  of  tlio  great  ol)- 
jcclioQs  you  npprcheud  to  (ho  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages or  English  literature  ia  the  want  of  time  ? — 
Te.. 

3597.  Supposing  that  in  order  to  give  more  lime, 
Bomct.liing  in  the  present  curriculum  were  to  Le  re- 
liuquifhed,  what  would  it  be.  Should  you  see  any 
objeclion  to  the  diminution  of  the  time  now  devoted 
to  Lntin  verse  ? — Do  you  mean  thnt  the  boys  should 
abandon  Latin  verse  in  order  to  leiirn  modern  lan- 
guagi'3  or  English  literature  ? 

3593.  No,  I  merely  wish  to  aek  you  whether  you 
attach  so  mueh  value  to  Latin  verse  that  you  think 
that  no  time  which  is  at  present  devoted  to  that 
branch  could  be  spared  ? — I  attach  the  highest  pos- 
aible  value  to  Latin  verses. 

3599.  Do  you  think  that  any  time  can  be  spared 
from  the  repetitions  ? — I  value  this  as  one  of'  the 
moat  unfailing  tests  of  the  boys"  industry.  They  can- 
not get  this  dono  for  them,  at  any  Tate  ;  some  boys 
have  greater  fiieility  than  others. 

3600.  (^Lord  Li/tlelton.)  Has  it  occurred  to  ynu 
that  in  some  cases  boys  when  arrived  at  a  certain 
age  show  a  confirmed  inapiitnde  for  Latin  verse 
or  for  some  other  branch  of  clas^^ieal  attainment, 
and  a  taste  or  aptitude  for  some  other  work.  What 
I  wish  to  ask  is  wliflher  in  such  a  case  ns  that  the 
application  of  thL>  boy  to  that  jiarticular  branch 
ill  which  he  shows  an  iiiapliiude  might  not  bo 
relaxed? — Thnt  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  answer  ; 
il  is  a  question  which  I  have  not  eonaidered. 

3601.  {Lord  Clarendtni.)  There  is  another  thing 
about  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question,  that  is  with 
reference  to  the  time-table,  which.  I  confess,  1  am 
■wholly  niinhie  to  understand  ? — With  respect  to  that 
subject  I  think  myself  that  anything  that  breaks  the 
routine  of  school  work  ia  very  valuable  to  the  hoya. 
Anything  which  introduces  a  variety  of  work  does 
no  harm,  but  on  the  coutrai'y  relieres  the  boys  very 
much, 

3602.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  (ho  time  table  could 
not  be  improved  ? — No  ;  only  I  mention  this  as  one 
thing  connected  with  it  which  is  not  objectionable. 

3603.  Does  not  the  Eton  almanack  that  is  primed 
every  school  time  exhibit  the  utmost  variety  and  the 
most  frequent  re- arrangement  of  the  time  table,  never 
turning  out  to  be  quite  correct,  the  alterations  with 
respect  to  the  holidays  being  subsequently  made  ? 
• — Yes,  it  may  be  so. 

3604.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Howmanyregularweeks 
Lave  you  had  this  halt-year  ? — We  cannot  judge  by 
the  past  year.  It  is  not  every  year  that  we  have 
a  new  Provost  and  Head  Master, 

3605.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
the  calendar  defended.  The  boat  ffilea  on  the  4lh  of 
June  are  considered  to  be  very  expensive.  Is  there 
s  very  large  charge  to  the  boys  on  that  account  ? — 
I  tliiuk  it  ranges  li-um  2i.  6d.  to  13t.  6d. 


3606.  For  each  boy  ? — ^Yes,  according  to  hie  poa 
tion  in  school. 

3607.  Is  it  not  more  than  that  ? — No. 
360S.  {Lord  Lt/lielton,)  Is  there  not  n  good  de 

of  expense   incurred  by  the  boaters  't — Y'es,  by  the 
boys  belonging  to  the  boats. 

3609.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  is  (hose  ptU'liculoT 
boys  upon  whom  it  eniail!<  a  great  charge,  is  it  uotl 
— I  think  we  used  lo  reckon  it  at  lU/. 

3610.  XIO  each  boy  for  the  year  ?— Tee.  I    thin 
that  is  what  he  would  have  lo  pay  for  Itta  uar, : 
dress,  and  no  on. 

3611.  That  was  the  nominal  charge  ? — Tcs. 

3612.  {Lord  Li/tleUon.)  As  far  as  the  boys  wb 
ore  not  in  the  boats  are  concerned  the  cha)*j>e  is 
mere  trifling  one  ? — Y'es. 

3613.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  One  more  qncs tion,  whi^ 
bears  in  some    degree  upon  other  schools,   oomc 
with  regard  to  the  dress.     The  boys  do  not  wear  \ 
particular  dress  at  Eton  ? — No,  with  the  rxcepliOD 
that  they  are  obliged  to  wear  a  while  necki-loih. 

3614.  Is  the  colour  of  their  clothes  miicli   resirii 
ted? — We  would  not  let  them  wear  for  iu  stance  ' 
yellow  coat  or  any  other  colour  very  much  out  of 
way. 

3615.  If  they  do  not  adopt  anything  very  extras 
gant  either  with  respect  to  colour  or  cut  yoti  nllo« 
them  to  follow  their  own  taste  with  re9pi-ct  lo  tiui 
choice  of  their  clothes  ? — Yes. 

3S16.  {Lord  Ltftlelloa.)  They  moat  wear  Ibe 
common  round  hat  ? — Yes. 

3617.  {Lord  Devon.)  How  far  down  in  the  sclia 
does    tho   wearing  of   the   white   neckcloth   go  ? — t 
does  not  extend  to  those  who  wear  turn  dovvn  collnis. 

361S.  Do  many  of  the  boys  wear  stick  ups  ? — Ye 
and  they  must  then  wear  a  while  tie, 

3619.  (Lord  Clnroidoii.)  There  is  one  other  qne 
tion,  about  the  drill  and  rifie  cnrps.     Do  they  recciit 
due  encourngement  from  the  authorities  ? — Yc«. 

3620.  How  muny  of  the  boya  arc  drilled  ? — Aliotit 
150  at  preKcut. 

3621.  That  ia  rather  a  falling  off  from  nhnt  It  waa 
at  first,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  1  think  there  were  as  many 
as  200  at  first,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

3622.  Still  the  drill  is  continued  wilh  spirit,  and 
the  rifle  corps  is  popular  at  Eton  ? — Yea, 

3623.  Y'ou  would  not  think  it  likely  to  faU  ?- 
hope  not. 

3624.  All  the  encouragement  is  given  to  it  that 
can  reasonably  be  expected  ? — Yee, 

3625.  Wilh  respect  to  the  punishments,  yon  consid 
on  the  whole  that  flogging  at  Eton   us  el.^ewhere 

falling    rather  into  desuetude,    ia  it  not  ? It  slii 

exists.  ' 

3626.  But  I  mean  that  it  is  not  for  every  thing 
03  it  used  to  bf  that  a  boy  is  flogged  ? — No. 

3627.  There  is  a  notion  also  that  while  on  the 
hand  punishments  have  decreased,  that  on  Ihe 
the  system  of  rewards  has  rather  unduly  iacrea 
that  tlicreismuch  more  sending  up  for  good  ihuT 
there  used  to  be,  or  than  there  is  any  necesriiy  for. 
Do  you  think  that  that  is  so  ? — I  tbiiik  that  sendiny 
up  fur  good  has  been  used  as  an  enconragemeul  fi-r 
perseverance  perhaps  as  well  as  for  excellence. 

362S.   {Lord  Deroii.)  In  the  ease  of  sending  up 
bad,  am  I  lo  understand  that  in  every  cose  ihe  luio 
iu  the  form  communicates  with  the  boy's  private  ttita 
before  he  sends  up  a  boy  for  bad  ? — He  ought  U 
do  so, 

3629.  That  is  regularly  done  ?— Yes,  I  think  sn. 

3630.  Does  that  go  bo  far  us  to  make  it  the  absolute 
and  regular  practice  ? — There  are  cases  iu  which 
cannot  be  very  well  done. 

3631.  Where  time  does  not  admil  ? — Yes. 

3632.  I  presume  that  if  it  was  habituallv  nclect* 
by  the  master  in  form  you  would  get  a  hint   that  it 
was  not  done.     Is  uot  that  the  course  nhlch  would 
ho  taken  ? — Y'es. 

3633.  {Mr.  VattgAan.)  Will  you  say  whether  in 
the  present  system  of  Eton,  viewing  it  in  its  present 
state,  there  are  any  defects  which  you  wish  and  have 
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i  in  your  power  to  remedy,  or  -whetLer  lliere  ate  any 

aprovements  which  you  desire  or  intend  to  entry 
lit  beyond  what  may  have  been  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  your  examination? — I  think  lliat  from  sonio 
«au8e  or  other  the  auceess  of  the  work  hna  not  been 
in  proportion  to  the  piiina  bestowed  upon  i(. 

3634.  {Lord  Lyiltlton.)  Do  yuu  allude  to  the 
oppidans  ? — Yes,  to  all  the  boys. 

S63o.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  any  the  Buecess  has 
not  been  in  proportion  to  the  work  ? — Yea.  What  I 
noticed  as  an  assistant  master  was,  that  the  boys  for 
soniL-  reason  or  other  did  not  succeed  in  their  work  aa 
one  wonld  expect  ihein  to  do,  and  that  id  a  matter 
which  reqnires  to  be  looked  into. 

3636.  Do  yoo  trace  that  to  any  purtitnlar  cause, 
or  does  it  remain  a  mystery  to  you  ? — I  truce  it  very 
much  to  the  had  etate  of  preparalion  in  grammar, 
■which,  considering  the  Hge  ttt  which  boys  come  to 
Eton,  can  never  be  rectified. 

3637.  Is  that  a  matler  which  is  absolutely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  school  ?— It  ia  within  the 
control  of  the  school  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  will 
require  time  to  remedy  it,  because  it  can  only  bo 
done  by  regulating  the  time  of  admission  into  the 
upper  school,  and  the  degree  ol  proficiency  which 
ithall  be  required. 

3638.  But  wiih  the  great  popularity  which  at- 
tachcH  to  Eton  College  among  all  classes  in  the 
country,  is  not  that  a  change  ibat  can  he  very  soon 
effected  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  eflected  in 

LleS4  than  three  years. 

3639.  Suppose  that  you  lay  down  a  rule  that  after 
I  certain  time,  say  a  year,  no  boy  shall  bo  admitted 
ito  the  upper  school  unless  he  has  a  certain  degree 

of  proficiency  in  grammar  ? — We  cannot  remedy  llie 
rant  of  elementary  grammatical  teaching  in  one 
ear. 

3640.  {Sir  S.  NoriHeote.)  Let  me  wtfc  you,  is  that 
I  change  which  the  Head  Master  could  make  of  hiii 

avra  authority,  or  would  be  have  to  conGult  the  col- 


lege upon  it  ? — I  believe  I  may  have  my  own  stand- 
ard of  examination  with  reference  to  admission,  which 
I  may  roguliiie  as  I  please. 

3l)-H.  { Lord  Li/itrltoii.)  Hitherto,  in  fact,  there  has 
been  h.irdly  any  qualification  for  admission  ? — Nobody 
would  believe  the  poor  resultB  obtained  in  tJie  ad- 
miesion  examination. 

3()J2.  Although  it  wonld  be  a  considerable  inno- 
vation to  have  a  standard  of  admission,  yet  in  the 
course  of  time  it  would  have  a  very  powerful  effect 
on  ilie  school  ? — Yes,  and  for  that  reason  it  could 
not  1)0  brought  into  operation  in  a  moment. 

3643.  {Sir  S.  I^'or/Zieote.)  1  see  in  the  table  that 
boys  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  are  placed  in  the 
lower  school,  some  of  whom  have  tried  for  the  higher. 
Tliat  was  because  they  were  incompetent  in  point  of 
grammar,  I  supjiose  ? — Yes. 

3G44.  (iVr.  t'tiutj/ian.)  Are  there  any  other  points, 
wiih  respect  to  which  you  think  improvements  may 
be  effected  in  the  school  ? — I  have  hardly  bad  time 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  yet. 

3645.  {Lard  Clarendon.)  We  shall  make  no  report 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  in  the  course  of  time, 
upon  reflection,  you  have  matured  any  of  the  plana 
which  you  may  havo  now  in  contemplation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school,  we  shall  bo  happy  to 
receive  them  from  you,  either  rim  voce  in  the  autumn, 
or  in  WTiling,  as  you  may  think  herit.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  see  some  of  the  assistant  masters, 
particularly  those  who  hnve  given  us  wTitten  evidence ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  after  having  heard  them 
it  will  be  desirable  to  confer  wiih  yoo  again.  We 
shall,  therefore,  ho  very  glad  if  you  will  communicate 
to  us  any  plan  which  in  the  mean  time  you  may 
happen  lo  nialnre  ? — Very  well,  my  Lord. 

3646.  (Lord  Lytteltoji.')  How  many  boys  are  re- 
ceiving private  tuition ;  1  suppose,  an  immense 
mniorily  ? — I  should  think  so. 

3647.  {Sir  S.  A'arlhcote.)  Would  the  lower  boys 
receive  it  ? — Yes,  in  some  caaes. 
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3648.  (Lord   Clarendon.)      I 

Fellow  of  Eton  College  ?— I  am. 

3649.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  FeUow  ? — 
A  little  more  than  five  years. 

3650.  You  were  formerly  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
■hnol.  were  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

3651.  For  how  long  ? — 1  was  for  32  years  assistant 
lower  master. 

8652.  We  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
xpericnce  on  many  points,  and  more  particularly 
ith  reference  to  what  you  consider  to  be  the  relations 
itween  the  Provost  and  Fellows  as  a  corporation, 
Lnd  those  of  tlio  Provost  alone  with  the  school. 
'We  wish  to  know  whether  you  think  those  rela- 
tions are  beneficial  and  promote  the  good  working 
of  the  school,  and  generally  lo  ascertain  your  opinions 
with  reference  to  the  existing  relations  between  the 
college  and  the  school? — I  think  that  the  relations 
between  the  college  and  the  scliool  are  excellent ;  but 
yon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  college  exercises  a 
comparatively  small  influence  on  the  oppidan  part  of 
the  school,  that  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Provost,  and  always  ruled  by  the  Provost  exclusively 
through  the  Head  Master. 

3653.  It  is  very  rarely  exercised,  is  it  not  ? — Very 
rarely,  indeed  ;  but  if  I  may  bo  allowed  to  go  on,  I 
would  say  (hat  I  think  that  the  e*ercise  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Provost  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  beneficial.  With  reference  to  anything 
that  may  have  been  written  or  said  as  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Provost  in  the  afiairs  of  the  school 
being  an  hindrance  to  reforms  in  the  establishment, 
I  mutii  emphatically  deny  it  from  my  experience  of 
the  school  during  the  many  years  I  worked  in  it. 

3654,  Your  experience,  I  suppofle,  will  extend 
through  the  time  of  three  or  four  Uetid  Masters  '< — 


Yea.  through  Dr.  Kente's,  Dr.  Hawtrey's,  and  a  part 
of  Dr.  Gooilt'ord's,  During  the  whole  of  that  tirneldo 
not  think  ihut  any  Provost  ever  interfered  much  (and 
certainly  they  never  hindered  the  advance  of  any 
reforms  in  the  school),  especially  when  the  Head 
Master  held  his  own  firmly,  and  said,  "  This  is  for  the 
good  of  the  schooL"  When  Dr.  Uawtrey  became 
Head  Master,  he  inti-oduced  some  very  sivi-eping  re- 
forms, guch  as  the  suldivision  of  the  school  and  the 
nltt-ralion  of  several  books,  and  when  he  hud  the 
whole  plan  before  the  e\-masier,  Dr,  Keale,  Ihu  latter 
said,  "  I  should  not  have  had  the  ciiurngc  to  do  this 
"  myself,  but  I  highly  approve  of  il,  and  ho[io  you 
"  may  pet  the  fullest  credit  for  it."  When  that  plan 
was  laid  before  Dr.  Goodall,  then  Provost,  it  wm 
entirely  accepted  by  him.  There  was  not  a  singla 
olteraiion  thai  was  rejected,  and  yet  a  more  sweeping 
change  was  never  made  in  the  sciiool  than  the  change 
made  by  Dr.  Hawtrey  when  he  became  Head  Mimtcr. 

3655.  When  he  was  Head  Master  ? — Yes. 

3656.  In  what  did  that  sweeping  change  consist? — 
In  the  subdivision  of  the  school  and  the  increasing 
the  number  of  masters,  in  stripping  himself  of  much  ot 
his  former  personal  position  in  tlie  school,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  n  great  number  of  now  books  and  studies, 
and  certain  examinations,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  character  of  the  intellcctmil  standard  was  very 
much  raised  in  the  school,  and  which,  ia  point  of  fact, 
did  mnch  towai'ds  raising  the  school  to  what  it  is  now. 
I  am  only  stating  the  exact  facts,  and  I  may  add  tlial, 
of  course,  an  old  man  like  the  Provost,  who  waa  80 
years  of  age,  had  notions  which  he  did  not  like 
to  have  interfered  with  ;  but  slih  they  did  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  reform  in  respect  to  essential  matters. 

3657.  {f^rd  Li/lletton.)  No  groat  alterations  wers 
made  in  Dr.  Keatc'a  time  'i — No  j    but    it  baa  do4 
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been  the  luLion  at  Eton  to  publish  or  bout  of 
their  alleratioDS,  though  I  ma;  truly  isj  that  the 
tcbocil  it  in  reality  more  altered  than  the  House  of 
Common*  iuetf.  The  school  has  be(?n  altered  in 
alm-jtH  everything,  except  ita  general  Jfltf, 

36o8.  You  mean  that  it  Las  been  altered  in  the 
eeoM  of  improved? — I  think  there  have  been  a  great 
many  improvements  introduced;  but  of  course  you 
connol  have  a  great  many  good  things  brought  in 
without  (ome  bad  ibiogs  creeping  in  among  them. 

3659.  Does  ibe  aclioo  of  ihe  Provost  on  the  school 
proceed  solely  from  his  own  authority,  or  does  he 
think  it  neeeswiry  to  communicate  with  the  Fellows  ? 
—I  imagine  ibnt  if  there  was  anything  which  be  waa 
tboat  to  do  wiiicb  involved  an  important  movement 
!d  the  school,  he  would  not  make  the  change  without 
convening  ihe  Fellows  and  conferring  with  them. 

3660.  \VT)al  is  it  which  you  would  call  an  important 
movement.  Can  you  give  ua  an  example  ? — I  uhouid 
consider  that  the  removal  of  a  master  would  be  an 
imporiont  movement,  or  the  introduction  into  the 
school  of  tho  teaching  of  any  new  langunge,  or  of 
any  great  and  sweeping  change  that  really  would 
have  tbo  offucl  of  causing  the  school  to  run  any 
risk  of  changing  its  character.  In  such  cases  I 
tliink  tho  Provnat  would  consult  tlic  Fellows  ;  but, 
ordinarily  spoaking,  tho  interference  of  the  Provost  ia 
mainly  willi  rufprenco  to  minor  details.  For  instance, 
RUppOM  the  Head  Maoter  wishes  to  introduce  some 
new  hook  into  the  school.  Ho  would  go  to  the 
FroTost  nnd  say,  "  I  linve  a  reason  for  wishing  to 
"  introduce  such  and  such  a  liook,  have  you  any 
"  objection  to  my  doing  so,"  and  the  Provost  would 
nay,  probaUy,  ufler  looking  at  the  book,  "Certainly 
*'  not ;  by  all  means  try  it.  I  did  not  do  it  myself, 
••  but  if  you  think  you  have  good  reasons  for  trying 
•'  it,  do  80."  The  Provost  would  not  confer  with  the 
Fellows,  nor  would  tlio  Head  Master,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  confi-r  with  hia  assistiintB,  in  things  of  that 
klnil,  liut  tliey  would  bo  told  of  it  afterwards. 

3661.  Tliut  iii  with  respect  to  ihc  whole  school  ? — 
T«  I  but  in  all  mattera  alli-pting  the  collegers  neither 
the  Provoat  nor  the  Head  Muster  can  move  hand  or 
foot  without  us.  They  euuld  not  even  punish  a  col- 
leger without  convening  us. 

30(>2.  (^ubl  not  punish  a  colleger  ? — I  mean  that 
they  could  not  remove  him  from  the  foundation  with* 
out  ponsulltng  IIS. 

36(13.  Yon  do  not  mean  that  they  could  not  inflict 
or  diri't't  n  Ibij-'King  ? — The  Provost  would  never  take 
liny  notice  of  liiii  miahchnviciur  of  (he  boys,  unless  it 
wa«  sonirtbinjf  which  u  lie  clod  the  morals  of  the  school. 
If  III)  had  ciininiittod  any  greiil  moral  delinquency,  a 
tneeting  of  tin-  Provost  nnd  Fellows  would  bo  con- 
Tpni'd  t"  ri'iisuro  or  punish  him  by  a  senlenca 
■oleitiidy  pi' on  11 II need  by  the  college  in  council.  I 
liavo  known  boys  brought  up,  and  after  the  whole 
mntlcr  hnn  been  examined  into,  mercy  has  been 
rxti'udcd,  but  tho  boy  hns  lioen  told  that  the  Head 
Alwitcr  was  ivuthorixed  by  the  college  to  inflict  such  a 
punUhment  upon  him  «»  the  olfence  deserved, 

11801.  {Mr.  y'liiightiH.)  Do  you  approve  of  that 
rMervatliiiiiif  iho  miynr  piiniahmentbywhich  the  Head 
MlmtiT  lia«  not  the  power  of  awarding  it  himself? — I 
do  very  niiicdi,  the  more  csjH'cially  asitis  regulated  by 
Ihe  *taluii'.  mid  tlio  fame  statute  that  applies  to  him 
Kp|>lli'K  til  iiu'  and  to  the  collegers.  I  do  approve 
«H  tho  whole  of  tlie  major  offences  being  brought 
bolbra  tho  Provost  and  college,  instead  of  the  oflon- 
dort  belog  hmught  up  before  the  He-ad  Master  aJone 
Ar  Jud^ont  i  but  those  ofiences  occur  so  very  rarely 
that  I  believo  Uiero  has  not  lieen  more  than  one 
actual  iiiatnnoo  sinoe  I  have  been  %  Fellow  of  the 
college. 

W*a.  {Lord  Clartitdon.)  Are  there  any  other 
offences  besides  those  which  invntvo  expulsion, 
brought  l*foro  the  Provost  and  college  ? — That  is 
ratlier  an  t^uivocal  matter.  Very  much  would 
deptMid  upon  the  view  token  by  the  Head  Msater  ; 
none,  no  dotiLl,  but  the  tnajora  titlieta  would  tie 
brsugbt  V^iorc  tiiem,  btit  it  does  not  fvllow  that  in 


every  case  tho  boy  would  be  brought  up  for  eipnt- 
eion.  I  will  put  a  very  marked  case  ;  A  boy  in 
school  threw  a  Urge  stone  al  the  Head  Maitier's 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  school  time  ;  I  am  telling 
you  an  actual  circumstance  which  took  place  ink 
rebellion  during  the  time  of  Dr.  Keate's  headmaster- 
ship.  It  was  not  a  common  emrule  of  100  boys  or 
80  which  might  he  repressed  by  fl<^ging.  It  was  an 
oppidan  who  did  this.  What  the  Head  Master  would 
have  done,  bad  he  not  been  a  sensible  and  generoo* 
man,  I  do  not  know  ;  it  would  have  been  open  to  him 
to  have  expelled  tbeboy  on  the  spot,  but  he  knew  that 
to  have  adopted  such  a  course  would  have  been  to 
have  ruined  him  for  life,  for  in  those  days  a  young 
man  could  not  go  into  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  any 
other  public  school,  or  the  universii]-,  who  had  hum 
expelled  ;  but  what  the  master  did  do  was  to  rise 
from  his  sent  and  say,  "  I  require  to  know  who  the 
"  individual  was  that  threw  that  stone,"  Ii  was  a 
boy  who  wiLS  unknown  to  him,  and  the  boy  stood  tip 
and  said  "  it  was  1  wiio  did  it.  Sir,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon  :  "  and  tho  Head  Master  forgave  him  on  the 
spot.     He  said  immediately  "I  forgive  you." 

3666.  (Lord  Lyftellon.)  Who  was  the  Head  Mte- 
ter  ? — Dr.  Keate.  The  boy's  name  was  Dallas.  Ue 
forgave  him  on  the  spot.  Now  if  that  boy  hod  beena 
colleger  the  Heud  Master  could  not  have  proceeded 
to  expel  him  on  bis  own  authority. 

8667.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Could  not  he  forgive  a 
colleger  ? — Tcs,  of  course  be  could,  and  be  would 
probably  have  done  so,  but  if  he  had  proceeded  lo 
punish  with  expulsion,  in  such  a  case  he  must  have 
reported  tho  matter  to  the  Provost,  who  would  hate 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  fellows,  and  the  boy 
would  have  been  tried  and  expelled  for  the  offence. 

3668.  {Lord  Lt/UeUon.)  Leaving  the  qoestion  of 
discipline,  and  referring  to  the  escrcise  of  the  sole 
power  of  the  Provost,  which  yon  say  does  not  exist  in 
reference  to  college  mntlers,  do  you  put  aoylimiialion 
or  any  tec linicij  meaning  on  the  wards  "  majora 
negotiu."  Is  that  confined  to  matters  of  propt-rty 
and  finance  ? — I  should  think  so.  For  instance,  I 
apprehend  wo  could  not  put  u  seal  on  a  leafe  ;  we 
could  not  elect  a  new  Fellow  or  admit  him  without 
the  Provost. 

3669.  How  far  do  you  state  it  os  a  statnt&Ue 
proviso  tliat  the  Provost  cannot  act  in  msttera 
connected  with  the  college,  without  (be  consent  of 
the  fellows  ? — There  are  several  pasangea  in  tho 
statutes  which  speak  of  him  in  council  with  the 
Fellows. 

3670.  But  yon  do  not  know  whether  it  is  actually 
obligatory  or  not  ? — I  am  not  very  accurately  versed 
in  tbe  statutes. 

3671.  But  that  is  your  opinion? — Tes, 

3672.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  reference  to  the 
statute,-',  mny  I  ask  you  if  one  of  the  precepts  is 
obeyed,  which  says  ihnt  a  copy  of  the  liber  originali* 
shall  lie  on  the  table  of  the  library  for  the  information 
of  the  Fellows  and  collegers  ? — It  does  not  lie  on  the 
library  table  now,  why  I  do  not  know,  cjccept  it 
may  be  that  they  have  been  removed  for  ihe  eaue 
reason  that  the  statutes  of  Wincbealer  were  removed, 
namely,  becouse  the  boya  wrote  and  scribbled  in  the 
book. 

3673.  But  I  thiuk  the  boys  in  general  bare  not 
access,  have  they,  to  the  college  library  ? — Thero 
are,  in  tbe  library,  three  copies  on  diSerent  shelves. 

8674.  Accessible  ?~ Yes. 

3675-  (.Vr.  Thompson.)  Does  not  tbe  copy  known 
as  Heywood's  lie  there  ? — Y'es,  Heywood's  lies  on 
tbo  table  constantly,  I  thought  you  were  alluding 
to  one  of  our  oivn  regular  authentic  copies. 

3676.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  liber  originaU$'>~ 
Tes,  the  original  copy  is  in  the  muniment  room  in 
aafely,  but  there  ore  two  or  three  autbenticaled 
copies. 

3677.  Which  yon  consider  correct  ? — ^Te«,  which 
I  believe  have  been  actually  gone  through  Sud  com- 
pared word  by  word  with  the  original. 
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3S78.  Allow  ma  to  ask  you  whether  you  hold  a 
college  living  ? — I  do  now,  hut  if  you  had  nskod  me 
a  foriniglit  ago  I  should  have  said  iio. 

3679.  Up  to  the  present  time  you  have  been  re- 
sidenl  ? — Always. 

3680.  Proljably  that  will  not  be  the  caao  in  future  ? 
—I  shall  be  resident  as  long  aa  I  ean  at  tny  living. 
l>ut  as  long  oa  the  college  business  requires  X  shall  be 
Kt  Eton. 

3681.  Is  that  the  case  with  all  tho  Fellows  ?— Yes. 

3682.  Mow  long  are  they  hound  by  the  staLutcs  to 
be  resident  nt  Eton  in  the  year  ? — Three  months. 
The  ProvoBt  baa  two  months  holiday. 

3683.  Practically,  I  suppose,  the  Fellows  are  absent 
about  nine  monihH  in  the  year? — No;  practically  I 
eliould  say  the  Fellows  are  not  absent  from  the  college 
more  than  eight  months  in  the  year  ;  I  think  not. 
I  think  a  Fellow  is  in  college,  generally  speaking, 
much  more  than  be  need  be  under  the  amended 
rule. 

3684.  I  understood  that  he  was  resident  as  much 
aa  he  could  be.  That  he  was,  in  fact,  two  months 
resident  in  college,  and  then  two  months  la  ordinary, 
then  two  monibs  absent  and  so  on  ? — Holding  a 
fellowship  is  taolamount  to  holding  a  living,  he  must 
reside  seven  months  at  his  living,  three  mouths  in 
college,  and  two  months  are  holiday. 

3685.  But  practically  they  are,  during  a  very  cod- 
Blderable  portion  of  the  year,  non-resident  ? — They 
are. 

3686.  To  lliem  is  conceded,  both  as  by  right  and 
practice,  tho  pulpit  of  the  chapel  in  the  college  f — 
Tes,  and  they  preach  to  the  boys  every  Sunday. 

36S7.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  great  im- 
portance that  must  attach  to  the  preaching  of  ser- 
mons well  adapted  to  such  hearers,  that  the  Fellows 
being  necessarily  absent  great  port  of  the  year, 
having  long  ceased  to  have  intimate  relations  with 
the  school,  and  not  being  aware  of  the  particular 
opinions  and  feeling  existing  at  the  time  in  tlio 
school  on  any  particular  points,  or  that  wanted  en- 
couragement or  repression,  they  are  the  best  persons 
to  preach  those  sermons  ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  if  they  were  occasionally  preached  by  iha 
Head  Master  or  some  of  the  assistant  masters,  who 
had  the  faculty  of  preaching  in  a  high  degree,  and 
who  would  be  intimately  acquainted  with  particular 
things  in  the  school  on  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  advise  the  boys  as  a  whole  ? — In  the  first  place  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  whether  they  possess  tho 
faculty  of  preaching  or  not.  It  is  a  question  very 
difficult  for  me  to  answer,  because  I  am  always  obliged 
to  refer  back  to  myself. 

8688.  {Lord  Lyitellon.)  You  filled  the  position  of 
assistant  master  for  a  long  time;  would  you  not  have 
fell  it  as  a  well  deserved  compliment,  if  you  had 
been  occasionally  asked  to  preach  to  the  boys  ? — 
1  cannot  say  ;  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  effect 
of  it,  and  I  should  hesitate  if  I  were  asked  whe- 
ther I  should  like  to  see  the  preachers  in  our 
pulpit  constantly  varied.  I  think  that  good  sermons 
■would  be  an  important  element  of  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  if  we  could  have  half  a  dozen  men  like 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  preaching  in  rotation,  I  do  not 
doubt  what  I  should  say,  but  I  should  certainly  hesi- 
tate to  make  that  pulpit  available  to  all  the  masters. 
It  may  seem  very  hard  upon  the  assistant  masters, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  throw 
the  pulpit  entirely  open. 

3689.  But  suppose  you  have  a  bishop  or  other  dis- 
tinguished man  to  preach,  still  you  might  have  a 
sermon  of  a  general  kind  which  would  be  different 
in  its  effects  from  a  sermon  that  goes  more  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  boys,  because  it  is 
preached  by  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  thoughts  and  feelings? — I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Fellows  of  the  College,  who  have  spent  their 
lives  among  the  boys,  and  must  know  their  peculi- 
arities as  well  as  any  one,  may  not  preach  such 
Gennons  as  you  describe,  applicable  to  their  tendencies 
and  U'iols,  but  not  so  personal  as  to  offend   The  great 
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secret  of  success  in  teaching  and  preaching  to  Eton        ETON. 

boys  is  a  knowledge  of  boy  nature,  ever  present  and 

ever  activt;.     There  must  be  a  constant  conviction 

that  there  is  hope  for  any  boy  whatever  he  may  say, 

whatever  he  may  do,  and  whatever  he  may  think.     9  July  iseiL 

That  conviction   of  hopefulness  breeds  a   necessary     

sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  that 
sympathy  once  inspired  begets  influence,  and  in- 
fluence good.  You  thus  possess  a  power  of  drawing 
out  whatever  elements  there  maybe  in  the  boys'  na- 
ture, ond  not  only  of  bringing  them  out  by  your  owa 
exertions,  hut  of  putting  into  him,  as  it  were,  a  power 
of  teaching  himself,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  great 
end,  if  not  the  great  end  of  public  instruction,  namely, 
to  makra  tho  boys  teach  themselves. 

3690.  {A  Commissioner.)  I  daresay,  feeling  as  yon 
have  felt  and  do  feel.  Mr.  Coleridge,  tho  necessity  of 
preaching  in  the  pulpit  on  matters  intimately  affecting 
the  boy  sermons  adapted  to  their  peculiar  position,  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  having  otlier  persons  to 
preach  occasionally  has  been  mooted  by  you  in  the 
college  ? — No,  I  think  not, 

3691.  Ought  there  not  lo  be  two  sermons  on  the 
Sunday  ? — If  the  two  sermons  were  good,  and  not  too 
long  ;  I  should  say  two  sermons  of  15  minutes  each, 
with  a  good  deal  of  powder  in  them,  would  be  advan- 
tageous. 

3692.  Practically,  I  believe,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
school  does  not  attend  the  cliopel  ? — No,  the  lower 
school  now  go  to  St.  John's  church. 

3693.  Might  not  the  master  of  the  lower  school  be 
authorized  to  preach  in  tho  church? — I  think  itavery 
great  pity,  indeed,  that  the  master  of  tho  lower  school 
is  not  authorized  to  preach  a  little  practical  sermon 
every  Sunday. 

3694.  {Lord  Li/ttetton.)  Do  the  lower  school  go  to 
St.  John's  Church? — They  go  on  weekdays  lo  the 
Cemetery  Cbapd,  and  they  might  hsve  a  sermon 
there  just  as  any  other  congregation.  I  am  certain 
the  present  lower  master  would  be  delighted  to  preach 
to  them,  and  would  do  it  very  well. 

3695.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  As  you  have  been 
asked  about  your  living,  will  you  tell  the  Commis- 
sioners how  long  it  would  take  you  to  get  from  your 
living  to  Eton  ? — Less  than  an  hour. 

3696.  So  that,  practically  speaking,  you  are  at  hand 
for  purposes  of  consultation  ? — Quite  so. 

3697.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  you  any  particular 
suggestion  to  make  to  us  with  respiect  to  rendering  the 
Fellows  more  useful  to  the  school.  Ton  have,  I  pre- 
sume, seen  the  pamphlet  of  Sir  J.  Coleridge  ? — Yes, 
but  in  some  points  I  disagree  with  my  brother.  I  may 
here  mention  that  I  was  neither  conscious  of  his  inten- 
tion to  deliver  any  such  lecture,  nor  did  I  ever  see  one 
word  of  that  lecture  before  it  was  printed.  I  think 
that  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  professorial  system 
at  Eton  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  school.  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  so  mischievous  or  utterly 
destructive  of  the  social  element  of  the  system  which 
is  tutorial  in  the  highest  degree,  which  has  brought 
out  all  the  finest  part  of  the  Eton  character,  aud 
which  produces  the  closest  and  most  ictimnio  rela- 
tions between  the  tSJtor  and  the  boy.  Nobody  can 
believe  the  intimacy  of  tho  relation  but  those  who 
know  it,  and  it  is  a  thing  which  no  stranger  or 
foreigner  can  ever  comprehend.  I  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain this  on  one  occasion  to  M.  de  Montalemberl  in 
a  conversation  which  I  bad  with  him  on  education, 
but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  a  thing  which  no  alien 
can  comprehend. 

3698.  {Lord  Lytteltoti.)      I   would   ask   you   lo    ' 
explain,  further  why  the  introduction  of  professorial 
teaching  would  destroy  the  tutorial  system  ? — I  un- 
derstand Lord   Clarendon's  question   to  go   furtlier 
than  that. 

3699.  Will  yon  explain  how  the  iutroduclion  of 
lectures  on  historical  subjects  or  physical  science 
would  interfere  with  the  present  school  system  ? — I 
think  that  if  those  lectures,  which  are  now  only  occa- 
sional, should  ever  become  frequent  and  regularly 
authorized,  in  the  first  place,  it  might  lead  to  a  coU 
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lision  with  the  tutors,  and  in  the  next  place,  I  believe, 
Bucb  a  system  would  be  very  insulScient  as  a  nicana 
of  cDDveying  ioatructioii,  I  do  not  think  from  what 
I  have  eeec  that  the  boys  carry  much  away  from  tho?o 
lectures.  To  tell  you  the  honest  truili,  it  «€ems  lo 
me  the  great  delect  of  the  eehool  is  that  there  is  too 
much  wotIc  in  it  by  a  great  deai. 

3700.  That  system  of  lecturing  doea  exist  now,  docs 
it  not.  Lecturers  are  iariled  by  tlie  masters  lo  come 
And  lecture  to  tlie  boys  ? — la  a  certain  senso  they 
have  1>een  tried  as  an  experiment.  Since  (lie  system 
of  examinalioDS  and  open  competition,  there  is  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  additional  work  in  the  school 
that  I  know  the  masters  must  be  quite  worn  out  with 
it.  You  may  judge  from  iliiafoct ;  In  the  year  1830, 
when  ihoi'o  were  but  few  divisions  in  the  bcIiooI,  it 
was  easier  to  deal  with  HO  boys  than  it  is  now  with 
So  or  40  in  a  clasi, 

3701.  Perhaps  you  will  say  how  that  is  ?  —  The 
whole  of  the  sixth  form,  with  the  upper  division  of 
the  tifih  form,  composed  one  portion  of  IJie  seliool 
in  Dr.  Kcate's  time.  I  was  one  myself  of  I9B  appor- 
tioned to  one  man,  and  I  was  called  up  twice  in  the 
school  term.  That  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  how 
large  the  divisions  were.  The  lower  division  con- 
Bisled  of  about  100  boys.  The  Z.atin  theme  that  wus 
aet  on  Sundays  was  set  to  the  eixth  form,  nnd  ihe 
whole  of  the  fifth  form, — altogether  to  some  300 
boys.  When  a  tutor  went  into  his  pupil  room  he 
had  from  25  to  40  themes  to  look  over.  lie  look  up 
some  industrious  boy's  tbeme,  and  got  from  that  a 
general  idea  of  the  subject,  and  posses^in^  great  faci- 
lity of  correcting,  he  altered  his  exercise  nmi  put 
it  by.  He  then  took  up  another  boy's,  and  if  he  found 
the  same  idea  very  badly  expressed  he  had  only  to 
improve  it  and  go  on  to  the  next  theme,  which  bo 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  tnatatis  niiitfiiirlit,  so 
that  in  that  way  he  could  look  over  2,5  or  30  (hemes 
comparatively  in  a  very  short  time.  But  now  ull  Ihnt 
portion  of  the  school  is  subdivided,  and  there  we, — I 
do  not  know  how  mnny  divisions.  I  believe  in  the 
upper  school  alone  there  are  no  loss  than  17  divisions, 
and  each  master  seta  his  own  subject,  so  that  when  you 
have  looked  over  two  or  three  exercises  you  find  you 
are  suddenly  plunged  into  a  new  train  of  thought, 
And  the  labour  of  comprehending  and  correcfing  ia 
thereby  much  increased.  Even  with  I'espect  to  the 
Sunday  que^lions,  which  eonatitute  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  school,  there  is  not 
suQicient  attempt  at  organization.  A  boy  in  the 
fourth  form  may  be  asked  a  qaestion  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  nnd  a  boy  in  the  nixtli  form  n  question  in 
the  Catechism.  There  has  never  beeu  any  attempt 
to  divide  (he  Bible  or  Prayer-book  iuto  a  scheme,  so 
that  B  boy  when  he  has  left  school  ejn  say,  "I  have  rend 
"  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  Bible  from  begiuiiicg  lo 
"  end."  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  proper 
orraugemenle,  the  difficulty  and  labour  to  the  master* 
are  immense.  I  see  on  the  printed  list  of  masters  the 
names  of  some  who  have  been  over  30  years  working 
ffom  seven  in  the  morning  till  leu  at  night,  nnd  wIioro 
meala  have  probably  never  occupied  them  for  more 
than  15  minutes  each  menl.  • 

3702.  (jVr.  V'nug/ian.)  Permit  me  lo  a«k  whether 
that  enormous  labour  whicJi  you  de.=cribo  as  now 
thrown  on  the  tutor  in  having  (o  look  over  the  work  of 
BO  many  divisions  would  not  be  nllogolher  avoided  if 
only  the  form  master  had  to  look  over  the  compo- 
sition of  the  boys  ? — No  ;  I  have  seen  that  tried  wilh 
the  moHl  eminently  bad  success.  You  could  not 
AS  a  form  master  exercise  that  individual  supervision 
in  tht>  form  that  you  could  as  a  tutor  correcting  bis 
pupils'  exercises.  You  cunnot  overrate,  as  a  means 
of  instruction,  the  act  of  "hx)king  over"  exercises  in 
the  pupil  room, 

3703.  Supposing  a  master  in  (he  form  had  no  tutorial 
work  to  do,  would  there  benny  impossibility  in  his 
doing  all  that  which  if  he  had  liilorial  work  as  well 
lie  would  l>e  overwhdmed  in  attempting  ? — The  di)H- 
culty  would  be  simplj-  this,  lliiit  (be  master  in  sclioul 
louke  over  tlie  ex^rciigca  fi^  only  oue  part  of  his  duly. 


He  bsa  to  look  over  from  35  to  40  exercises,  and 
even  as  it  is,  looking  over  the  corrected  copy  and 
criticising  it  ia  much  more  than  he  is  able  to  Ac- 
complish properly.  A  great  uumlier  of  cxtvclNt 
cannot  be  looked  over  in  a  hurry. 

3704.  Has  not  the  same  master,  in  hia  capoci(T  of 
tu(or,  to  go  over  the  exercises  of  his  own  piipiii 
and  (hus  take  up  his  time  ? — No,  the  whole  of  iho 
pupil  work  is  done  out  of  school,  but  this  is  doue  tii 
school. 

370o.  He  does  it  then,  but  out  of  school  i  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  class  master  niso  lo  do  it  oni 
of  school  wilh  the  boys  of  bts  class  ? — ^TLc  cIsm 
inn^ltT  ? 

370G.  Yes,  by  assuming  the  tutorial  functions  orgt 
the  exercises  of  his  own  cIass  ? — The  geoeral  cAtt 
of  that  would  be  entirely  to  separate  the  tutor  Itrm 
the  whole  of  the  composition. 

3707.  Yes,  and  invest  the  form  master  witli  lbs 
tutorial  correclion  of  the  exercises  in  uddition  lo  thai 
sort  of  public  character  which  attends  the  looking 
over  of  the  exercises  of  the  class  in  school  ? — Yen. 

3708.  Contiuing  both  cbBructers  to  tho  HAine  iuili- 
vidunl? — Yea. 

3709.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  such  an  a- 
rangement  as  (hat  ? — I  wonder  that  so  shrewd  a  ni« 
OS  you  arc.  Mr.  Vaughan,  does  not  see  the  objection 
The  work  would  not  be  done,  that  is  ull. 

3710.  Do  you  mean  that  the  masters  of  l!i"  ■ ' 
would  slur  it? — It  is  the  very  fundamenti^I  ■ 

of  security  in  n  public  school  that  you  should  hi\p 
tlie  exercise  which  has  been  corrected  hy  the  ttUor 
looked  over  by  the  mnatcrs  in  class.  You  mast  go  on 
the  priucLpIc  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  ibief.  I  kaayr 
very  well  that  when  I  was  50  years  of  ag*,  with  • 
long  experience,  I  never  put  my  pen  to  an  exer- 
cise wiihoul  being  to  some  extent  in  terror  of  (ho 
master's  examination,  nnd  of  (he  exerelsecomingback 
(o  me  with  the  otserva(ion,  "  Coleridge^  how  could 
*■  you  make  such  a  mistake  as  this  ?"  Not  only  that, 
I  can  recollect  Provost  Goodall  sending  hacl:  what 
is  called  a  '■  play  exercise,"  of  the  hlghejii  honour  and 
greatest  merit,  done  by  the  present  Provost  of  Kinp'i. 
He  sent  it  back  to  Dr.  Keale,  one  of  the  beet  Gmk 
scholars  of  his  age,  because  he  had  left  a  fabcqanniifT. 

3711.  {Lord  Ctiircndon.)  With  reference  to  iJJo 
great  excess  of  work  which  really  must  be,  ex«'pi  to* 
few  men  ably  conslitutcd  like  yourself,  overwhelmini, 
does  it  not  nppear  to  you  that  there  onghl  to  be  in 
addition  made  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  ? — 
The  teaching  force  is  already  multiplied  to  sucb  u 
extent  that  the  Head  Master  cannot  manage  it. 

3712.  I  think  he  told  us  that  he  could  ? — Whsl  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  Head  Master's  mind,  which 
ought  to  he,  like  (he  main  spring  of  a  watch,  tlio 
moving  power  of  the  whole  machine,  is  scsrcely  full 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  school. 

3713.  I  would  just  ask  you  as  to  the  resul(i<,  do  yoa 
consider  that  with  reference  to  the  great  amount  of 
work  that  is  now  to  bo  done,  there  is  &  sufficient 
number  of  masters  eiTecIually  to  instruct  the  beys  to 
aa  lo  secure  to  each  of  them  a  fair  share  of  his  tutor's 
care  ? — All  I  can  say  is,  that  he  has  three  tiroes  as 
much  as  he  ever  had  before. 

3714.  That  Is  not  quile  nn  answer  lo  the  qaestion  ? 
— I  would  put  it  another  way.  1  say  there  ought 
not  to  bo  eu  much  work,  because  I  want  to  have  the 
work  done  in  a  more  effectual  mauner  ;  I  would 
have  each  tutor  (each  his  pupils  so  thoroughly  as  lo 
feel  himself  able  lo  be  in  moat  cases  reHpiinnible  fcr 
them  under  examination  by  others.  Without  patient 
analysis  the  fruit  of  ever  so  much  synthesis  will  bs 
very  small. 

3715.  (.1/r.  Vai'fff"">-)  In  what  parliculftr  thing 
would  you  like  (he  work  cut  off",  so  as  lo  be  brought 
down  to  within  what  you  would  consider  (o  be  a 
proper  limitation.  For  instance,  would  you  ofTcct  it 
by  altering  ihe  number  of  lessons,  or  by  cutting  oS 
the  composition  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  questtoa 
to  answer  without  consideration.  It  ia  desirable  tfl 
limit  it  in  some  way. 
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3716*  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  3'ou  say  tliot  it  ia 
deeirable  to  limit  it,  do  you  menu  to  say  tlint  tho 
work  done  at  Etoa  has  increased  by  iha  addition  of 
sew  subjects  altogether  to  the  old  staple  of  the  ecliool, 
or  do  you  meiin  that  within  tho  classical  woik  the 
range  of  instruction  has  been  ottempted  lo  be  increased 
too  much  ? — Tho  materinil  of  the  work  has  been 
increased,  and  it  has  been  diversified  more. 

3717.  Diversified,  do  you  mean,  by  the  inti-odue- 
tion  of  new  anhjeets?— I  believe  that  modeiu  history 
hos  now  been  hiti-oduccd  as  a  lesson,  but  probably 
others  would  be  able  to  give  you  more  accurate  in- 
formation on  details  of  that  kind. 

3718.  You  think  that  they  have  attempted  to  in- 
troduce more  subjects  than  they  can  properly  teach, 
while  at  the  samo  time  they  have  greatly  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  classical  teaching  ? — Yea  ;  but  I  do 
aot  think  that  they  do  actuully  teauh  the  classics  so 
well  as  tliey  did  before. 

3719.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  in  consequence  of 
extending  the  surface  without  adding  to  the  depth 
of  the  teaching  ? — Really  it  is  a  very  difficult  Ihiug, 
because  it  comes  hack  to  the  question  of  tho  indivi- 
dual teaching.     I  cannot  answer  (hat  question. 

3720.  What  remedy  would  you  propose,  if  any,  in 
the  existing  system,  in  cases  where  a  boy  manifesting 
uo  turn  for  classics  exhibited  remarkable  talent  for 
mathematics.  In  what  way  could  such  a  boy  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  tho  powers  he  has  in  malhe- 
inaties.  At  present  I  believe  tho  marks  are  given 
munly  for  classical  proficiency,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  certain  cases  in 
which  a  boy  who  has  remarkable  talents  fur  the  ac- 

Suisition  of  classical  scholarship  has  none  whatever 
or  mathematics,  and  vice  cers&.  Take  the  case  of 
Buch  a  boy  as  Sydney  Walker,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  astonishing  scholars  of  his  age,  I 
Bupposc,  that  England  has  ever  produced.  At  tlio 
time  I  am  si)eakiug  of  he  could  not  only  repent  all 
the  poems  in  Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  but  ho 
could  be  called  up  in  school  (having  an  English 
Shakspearc  in  his  hand]  and  tako  up  a  lesson  any- 
where that  it  might  he  going  on  i  and,  notwith- 
standing what  was  going  on  around  him,  ho  could 
coDBtrne  a  passage  expression  by  expresaion  ;  parse 
it  word  by  word,  answer  any  question  that  was 
asked  him,  and  afterwards  sit  down  to  his  Shak- 
Spcore.  Well,  Lo  wont  to  Cambridge  and  got  a 
aniTcrsity  scholarship,  and  when  Ihcy  examined  him 
for  his  fellowship  at  Trinity  they  entreated  him  to 
take  up,  if  it  were  only  one  proposition  in  Euclid,  or 
moral  philosophy,  but  be  said  no,  lie  could  not,  yet 
he  passed  such  an  examination  that  one  of  tho  senior 
examiners  in  Trinity  said  that  if  Sydney  Walker 
-^vas  not  elected  to  the  first  of  the  vacant  fellowships 
he  should  be  very  much  astonished.  Now,  if  Sir 
John  Herschcl,  who  was  an  Etonian  also,  had  been  re- 
quired to  undergo  an  examination  for  a  soholursbip, 
ho  would  have  been,  in  sporting  phraseology,  nowhoro 
at  all.  You  ask  mo  how  this  is  to  ho  remedied  ; 
I  reply  in  this  way :  In  every  examination  that 
takes  place  on  boys  going  from  one  remove  into 
another  the  mathematical  marks  form  an  element,  wo 
will  say  in  the  ratio  of  throe  to  nine ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  900  marks  were  given  for  classics  tho  same  rela- 
tive proficiency  In  mathematics  obtains  300  marks. 
Supposing  a  boy  wlio  is  a  first-rate  scholar  out  of 
the  900  marks  gets  700,  which  ia  a  great  uunilicr 
to  get,  and  he,  like  Sydney  Walker,  has  no  genius 
for  mathematics,  he  would  be  beateu  by  a  boy  whose 
aggregate  of  marks  would  bo  400  for  classics,  and 
350  for  mathemattes.  I  say  that  that  Is  a  crushing 
Bystem  from  which  no  good  can  come.  I  am  quite 
agreed  that  In  respect  to  the  bulk  of  mediocre  boys 
the  aggregate  number  of  marks  would  be  the  proper 
Bystem  to  go  upon,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with 
toys  who  show  remarkable  genius  cither  one  way  or 
tho  other,  I  would,  therefore.  In  every  remove  have 
at. the  top  of  the  remove  two  first  classes,  a  first 
class  in  classics,  which  should  have  the  highest 
position  and  value  kttaohed  to  it  oa  account  of  the 
1. 
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quantity  of  tbe  work ;  and  I  would  also   have  » 

first  class  in  mathematics.     In  thoso  two  classes  I 

should    place  a  few  of  the  first  boys   in   classics  Rrn. 

and  mathematics  in  each  remove ;   they  should  be    -^-  CtktUgt, 

printed  as  first  class  boys  in  classics  or  mathematics,  

as  the  case  might  Iw  ;  and  with  respect  to  all  the     ^  J°'r  '^65. 
other  boys  of  mediocre  ability,  and  who  would  have      "~ 
no  right  to  peculiar  distinction,  the  relative  number 
of  the  marks  they  might  obtain  would  determine  their 
position, 

3721.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  That  would  afibrd  very 
great  encouragement  to  boys  mauifeating  peculiar 
talents,  cither  in  the  one  case  or  tho  other,  I  should 
thiuk  ? — i  never  could  see  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
so  arranging  it ;  and  look  what  an  encouragement  it 
would  be  to  a  boy  who  found  himself  No,  1  in  ma- 
thematics ;  and  what  an  inducement  to  devote  him- 
self to  scientific  studies  afterwards  ;  whereas  now 
good  scholars  find  their  scholarship  neutralized  by 
want  of  mathematics,  and  good  mathematicians  uro 
pulled  down  by  want  of  scholarship,  Tho  i^grogato 
system  of  marks  is,  I  think,  a  discourageiucut  to  boys 
of  genius, 

3732.  And  the  result  is  he  is  discouraged  in  hoth  ? 
^Yes,  I  think  this  is  often  the  cose. 

3723.  But  they  have  separated  thn  two  very  much 
at  Cambridge  now,  have  they  not  ? — Yes, 

3724.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  ^Vhen  you  were  speoklng 
of  the  system  which  you  would  apply  to  eccentric 
geniuses  you  would  apply  that  system,  I  presume, 
only  to  the  two  subjects  classics  and  mathematics  ? 
—No,  not  only.  If  a  boy  professed  a  genius  for 
anything  that  could  be  taught  at  Eton  £  would  give 
that  boy  every  possible  credit  for  it;  but  it  would  ba 
ridiculous,  for  instance,  to  introduce  botany  into  a 
school  of  that  kind,  neither  could  you  give  any  dis- 
tinction for  proficiency  in  music,  still  I  would  hold 
out  encouragement  to  a  boy  who  showed  a  great 
genius  for  it. 

3725.  Do  you  mean  to  apply  that  observation  to 
botany  as  representing  physical  science  in  general  ? 
. — No,  I  did  not  mean  physical  science  in  general, 

3726.  Taking  a  case  in  which  a  boy  might  not 

Csess  a  genius  either  for  mathematics  or  for  classtca 
who  has  a  great  genius  fur  physical  science,  you 
would  give  him  a  similar  encouragement  ? — Yes  ; 
but  tho  great  question  would  be  how  to  do  it.  The 
moment  the  question  was  mooted  you  would  be  asked, 
"  Do  you  menu  to  alter  the  elcmenlavy  character  of 
"  the  school  ?"  I  look  on  a  school  as  a  place  of  pre- 
paration  for  on  end  to  l>e  obtained  somewhere  else. 
If  you  introduce  all  these  subjects  I  say  that  you  are 
introducing  the  means  to  produce  an  end,  not  some- 
where else,  but  here,  and  that  you  are  in  point 
of  fact  making  the  school  into  a  kind  of  university, 
Tou  must  take  all  that  into  consideration.  With  re- 
spect to  modern  languages,  for  instance,  do  you  mean 
to  introduce  French,  and  German,  and  Italian  as  a 
means  of  training  the  boy,  or  do  you  mean  to  adopt 
the  Frvissian  or  Danish  system  of  turning  a  boy  into 
the  world  at  17,  prepared  to  cope  with  every  possible 
fluhject  with  which  he  might  have  to  cope  in  aftcr- 
Ufo  ? 

3727.  Admitting  that  to  be  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  training  a  boy  by  means  of  education,  with  tho 
exception  of  classics  and  a  certain  amount  of  matho- 
matics,  would  you  give  a  boy  his  choice  in  outlying 

,  subjects  which  could  be  taught  in  the  school ;  for 
instance,  his  choice  between  excellence  in  mathe- 
matics and  excellence  in  physical  science,  or  his 
choice  between  excellence  in  mathematics  and  ex- 
cellence in  modern  languages ;  so  that  in  caso  he 
should  manifest  any  predilection  with  reference  to 
those  outlying  subjects,  he  should  have  tho  oppor- 
tunity given  to  him  fhr  their  peculiar  cultivation  ? 
—I  am  afraid,  practicatty,  it  would  not  work  at  Eton 
or  any  other  public  school. 

3728.  {Lord  Lyttetton.)  What  is  the  diffbrence 
between  what  you  suggest  and  what  Mr.  Vaughan 
proposes  7 — The  point  that  Mr.  Vaughan  mokea  is 
tbia,  that  if  five  boys  were  to  enter  the  school  at  the 
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ETON.        same  age  one  might  say,  "  I  will  go  for  classics," 

'        anolher  lor  mathuuiatics,  anjilior  lor  j>hj -^^ic;l^  sciuiice, 

Hee.  another  for  botany,  anotlicr  for  music  :  tho  coiiac- 

£.  CJerid^t.    quence  of  which  would  be  that  yoa  would  require  Uvo 

difierciil  people  to  tench  thera. 

9  July  laOfl.        3729.  What  is  your  phin  ? — My  plan  is  for  nuithc- 
*""  roaticH  lo  ho  hroiight  iu  undor  the  original  eyutem  of 

the  school . 

3730.  But  you  proposed  also  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  knowledge  of  other  subjoeta? — I 
would  give  Qfary  eiicouragt-mijat  to  tho  ac([uiri;iueiit 
of  a  knowledge  of  ofhor  auhjects,  but  I  did  not  say 
Umt  I  would  admit  thera  aa  a.  regular  part  of  tbo 
Bcl If" il-u.' aching,  or  the  regular  woik  of  the  school. 

3731.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  My  suggestion  moant  lliat 
B  cerliiiu  proficiency  in  thuelassicd  and  a  groundwork 
for  nmibeiuatica  eliould  lje  requii'od? — Yes,  that  ia  a 
tine  qua  non, 

3732.  But  that  the  moment  you  stepped  beyond, 
»ny  boy  might  make  his  choice  either  of  modern 
languages  or  laathemBLics,  or  physical  Bcience,  putting 
tho^  three  outlying  subjecis  on  a  pai-  with  ciicb 
other,  not  making  a:iy  one  of  tliem  compulsory,  but 
allowing  the  boys  to  choose  which  of  ttie  three  he 
would  prel'er  for  himselC?— I  am  afraid  that  you 
would  esperieuco  great  dithcully  in  working  a  system 
of  that  kind. 

3733.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  May  I  ask  your  opinion 
with  I'cspect  lo  modern  languages,  and  the  maimer 
in  which  tliey  aro  dealt  with  now  at  Eton.  Do  you 
tbiuk  that  llie  present  method  is  the  right  oue,  or 
that  any  improvement  is  required  ? — That  Is  possibly 
oue  of  ihe  most  dilHcult  subjects  with  which  you 
could  have  to  deal. 

3734.  But  it  is  one  lo  wUich  tho  public  attention 
has  been  directed  very  much,  has  it  not  ? — Again  I 
must  ask  the  question,  whctKer  tho  idea  ia  to  allev 
the  character  of  the  school  'f 

3735.  Olborschoob  hain  recognized  the  requii-e'. 
tnents  of  modern  times,  iind  have  introduced  the  study 
of  modern  languages  &>;  part  of  the  regular  school  work, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  classics.  At  such  aachool,  for 
instance,  as  Rugby,  it  appears  to  have  been  ex.trcinely 
Buecessful,  therefore  the  two  things  cnn  go  togethei', 
if  there  is  tho  will  to  encourage  them,  even  without 
BJiy  preconcerted  action  with  regard  to  aiiy  parti- 
cular scheme  ? — To  that  I  will  gii'c  you  this  answer. 
I  think  the  projKT  olGco  of  a  public  school  is  (o  pre- 
pare  a  boy  tor  some  future  cflbrt,  not  to  bo  nn  end  in 
itself ;  but  if  public  schools  arc  to  be  made  tlic  means 
of  preparing  people  for  professions,  1  think  they  ciiu 
be  made  available  wilh'>ut  any  loss  of  their  public 
character. 

3736.  Tliat  ia  even  gohig  further  than  we  should 
probably  think  at  all  necessary.  But  with  respect  to 
the  iulroductioii  of  modern  languages,  can  it  be  suid 
tliat  the  learning  of  modt-rn  languages  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  any  profossion  ;  should  you  not  think  that  it 
is  a  i>or[ion  of  the  education  which  every  buy  ought 
to  i-eceive  who  ia  lo  hll  the  poaiiioa  of  an  Englidh 
gentleman  ? — At  the  present  lime  boys  come  lo  ICtou 
at  12  or  14  years  of  age  not  half  so  well  inslruclc<l 
in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  as  ihey  should  be,  and 
aa  they  used  to  be.  Why  could  they  not  be  taught 
French  and  modern  lauguagcii,  moderu  liistory,  and 
all  tlieae  other  things  ut  home  ?  If  that  was  done 
Ihcy  might  be  taught  moi-e  eftectnally  (he  classics  at 
Eton,  Now,  boys  coma  constantly  to  Eton  at  14 
years  of  age,  who  are  obliged  lo  be  put  into  the  lower 
school  because  ihey  ai'e  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  and  yet  can  bnt  rarely  |)leail  iheir  early 
devotion  lo  olher  studies  as  their  excuse  fur  their 
ignorance  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

3737.  Now  is  that  a  general  result,  because,  if  so, 
it  assumes  an  importance  that  is  ahnost  national,  for 
it  shows  that  there  is  o  neglect  of  primary  education 
throughout  the  whole  country  that  oilers  a  m.trked 
conirasi  to  that  stale  of  things  which  previously  es- 
JBted  ? — Not  only  is  that  the  ease  in  respect  to  Greek 
aud  Latin,  but  in  all  those  other  things  lo  which  we 
have  been  referring,  ^ 


3738.  Not  only  aro  they  ignorant,  yoa  Bay,  ia 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  wholly  ignomat  of  Frcuth, 
geography,  history,  aadalmoat  of  all  that  they  ought  u 
be  instructed  iu  as  part  of  ilie  education  of  tin  ocean- 
plished  Engliah  gentleman  ? — I  conceive  that  iriil 
few  exceptious  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  igooniti 
of  those  things,  because  when  the  examinations  foi 
modern  languages  lake  place  there  are,  pcrhap*,  utH 
more  than  four  or  five  candidates  for  Ituliait,  3D  f« 
German,  and  40  or  50  for  French,  in  a  school  c 
more  than  800  boys. 

3739.  But  there  ia  only  one  French  mafitet  fm& 
whole   of  Eton,  is  there  ? — One,  and,  I  beliorc,  a 
assistant.     On  the  subject  of  modem  langaages,B7 
own  conviction  is  that  German  and  Italian  maj  \t 
taught  in  class  effectually,  but  French  cannot  l>e.    ' 
cannot  tell  you  more  than  that.     I  may  mention  Cbi 
the  lust  conversation  I  ever  had 'with  I>r.  Uawtn^ 
was  upon  this  subject.     I  said  to  him,  "  la  there  M 
"  eometbiog  in  the  disposition  of  English  boyi,  ul 
"  especially  of  Eton  English  boys,  so  utterly  repuf 
"  uant  to  Frenchmen  that  it  would  be  impossEUti; 
"  leach  the  French  language  in  class  ;"  oud  hfl■^ 
"  Sony  OS  I  am  to  own  it,  I  am  obliged  to  oonfti 
"  thai  1  think  it  is  so." 

S740.  1  think  if  that  dogma  is  laid  down  by  tb 
highest  authorities  tho  French  master  inusi  fan  toj 
ill  indeed  at  Eton  ?  —  You  may  depend  upon  ii,  il  il 
a  complete  impossibility  lo  teach  Freinch  at  Eton  ia 
cla-s. 

3741.  (^Lord  Li/Uelton.)  In  other  schools  Ffvadll 
taught  in  cla.is? — Yes;  but  how  is  it  taughL    Dil 
yoj    ever  Lear  of  a   French   class  being  taaghl 
Kiijjby  by  an  English  master,  witboQt  the  •li^M 
regard  to  pronunciation  ? 

3742.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  I  believe,  as  a  matlcrrf 
fact,  you  will  find  it  is  taught  by  a  Prussian  uja 
Englishman,  hut  not  without  regard  to  pronnaciatiiiaf 
— I  am  cot  aware  of  that  fact. 

3743.  {Lord  Ctarendori.)  Do  you  meso  tbt 
keeping  as  the  basis  of  the  school  a  classical  eJae^ 
lion,  you  would,  with  respect  to  every  other  su(>ject 
but  classics,  give  a  certain  degree  of  lulwjile. 
Whether  you  would  make  it  obligatory  or  not  iu  Uw 
school  I  do  not  quite  understand,  but  with  respect  la 
any  distinction  to  be  maile  in  anything  elec  bat  fit 
classics  you  would  allow  boys  possessing  cccmttk 
genius  to  choose  for  themselves  ?— No,  I  do  not  mca 
tliat  I  would  work  it  out  in  a  regular  plan  ibewM 
as  Anything  else  ;  but  in  my  own  mind  I  do  ihiafc 
there  is  not  that  room  for  an  eccentric  getiiui  lo  dop 
linguish  itself  that  existed  under  the  old  srstcia.  It 
does  not  seem  to  mo  that  the  system  of  cxaininilioM 
now  permits  a  boy  who  takes  a  particular  line  of  »ttJf 
and  pursues  it  with  great  ardour  the  eamc  scope  br 
distinguish iug  himself  that  he  had  in  former  linifi 

3744.  But  in  former  times  there  were  no  ecctiKifr 
cities  of  genius  allowed.  Nothing  at  all  wai  uktt 
into  accoimt  beyond  proficiency  in  the  classic*?— Y» 
hut  in  tho  classics  iliemselvea  distinctions  vreru  iD«d& 
For  instance,  if  ahoy  were  an  ndmirahle  comMtcr, 
his  deficiencies  in  other  things  might  be  overlooked. 

3745.  But  I  understood  you  distinctly  to  eaytfcit 
two  subjects  might  he  allowed,  and  then  you  said  Ihd 
you  would  not  inchido  such  a  subject  as  Ifotaay.  t 
thought  you  might  have  meutioned  some  subject 
which  might  be  large  enough  to  be  included,  tU 
with  respect  (o  which  a  choice  might  be  given  to'bon 
who  manifested  noparticular  genius,  either  for  clnuui 
or  mathcmntica,  bnt  who  might  posseea  &  great  genia 
for  physical  science  ? — I  believe  that  what  1  said  wu 
thai,  with  respect  to  modern  languages,  Gemiau  ud 
lialian  could  be  efloclively  taught  in  class,  but  thit 
French  could  not  be.  With  respect  lo  Gcniiaa,  for 
instance,  I  have  seen  boys  stand  up  in  class.  One  rf 
the  boys  would  read  a  passage  in  Schiller.  Pcrhaw. 
the  teacher  would  say,  "You  have  not  pronouDCea* 
'•  particular  word  right ;"  another  boy  would  then  ew- 
rect  it,  and  the  teacher  would  say,  "\q»^  thai  ll 
"  correct;"  then  they  would  translnte  tho  paMW, 
and  Ihe  teacher  would  explain  the  coast  rue  liont^m 
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sage  to  them;  but  I  have  nercr  seen  French 
ittempled  to  bo  taught  in  that  way.  Of  course.  I 
cannot  tell  from  my  own  eipericaco  ivlitit  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  teaching  of  the  French  Isngu.igo 
may  be,  bnt  I  only  go  npon  what  I  know  the  liiffl- 
cultiee  of  tlie  French  nia.<<icr  have  been  when  he  hod 
five  or  six  boys  in  a  class  to  teach. 

3746.  I  Lord  Li/tteUon.)  Would  you  include  any 
branch  of  physical  science  in  the  regular  work  of  ihe 

ttchool? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  but  what 
[are  you  to  do?  You  cannot  put  more  water  into  a 
fliucket  than  it  will  hold. 

3747.  We  wish  to  apprehend  your  own  plan 
itvith  reference  to  giving  more  diversity  and  more 
[  Bcope  for  ■■  eccentric  genius  "  f — I  nm  looking  at  the 

vhole  thing  as  if  I  were  au  autocrat  ruling  the 
Bchool  after  my  own  fushion,  and  I  ara  persuaded  that 
I  should  fiuJ  plenty  of  means  of  eneooruging  boys 
of  eccentric  geniuf,  witliout  introducing  any  addi- 
tional element  into  the  regular  echool  work.  I 
ehould  soon  liud  out  what  to  do  with  a  boy  who 
oould  not  understand  Latiu  and  Greek,  but  who  mani- 
fested a  singular  aptitude  lor  numbers,  or  physical 
Bcience,  or  nialhemotics. 

3748.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  give  us  j-our  opinion  wiih  respect  to  the  aiudy 
of  English  literature  by  the  boys  at  Eton  ? — We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Eton  is  a  classical  school. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
English  literature  is  much  neglected  at  Eton.  For- 
merly any  average  boy  of  ordinary  taste  at  Eton  on 
leaving  echool  had  I'ead  much  of  the  English  pocta, 
and  a  great  deal  of  English  history,  as  well  as  other 
literatui'c.  I  know  very  well  that  the  boya  used 
greedily  to  devour  every  poem  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Lord  Uyron,  Soulhey,  and  other  modern  poets,  ns  lost 
as  they  canie  out.  I  recollect  that  there  was  a  per- 
fect rush  to  get  the  first  copies  of  the  "Corsair." 
The  boyB  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  pocket 
money  in  buying  English  books. 

3749.  That  was  a  voluntary  indulgence  ? — Yes, 
and  so  drawn  upon  was  it  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  scud  a  message  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  or 
to  my  brother  to  send  you  any  of  their  old  school 
books,  and  I  will  bo  bound  to  say  that  you  will  find 
much  English  and  Italian  poetry  written  down  the 
margins  of  tho  pogca  and  on  the  blank  leaves  by 
way  of  illuslratlon,  Dante,  Xaeso,  and  other  Ilallau 
aulliors  were  read  by  many.  Aa  to  English  books, 
wo  bud  ihem  iu  abundance.  The  old  Eugliah  dra- 
matists, a  great  deal  of  Dryden,  a  great  deal  of 
Popft  and  an  immense  deal  of  other  English  poetry 
were  then  rend  at  Eton,  besides  most  of  llie  modern 
poems,  but  now  I  doubt  whether  you  would  iiud  mnny 
boys  out  <if  tho  whole  800  that  Eton  contaius  who 
have  read  leu  plays  of  Shakspeare. 

3750.  A  great  change,  and  not  for  the  better,  has 
certainly  taken  place  in  [he  taate  of  the  boys  at  Eton  fur 
English  literature.  Have  you  any  general  tuggeslion 
to  make,  Mr.  Coleridge,  with  reference  to  the  school? — 
Not  a  great  deal.  I  am  only  mentioning  these  things 
in  conversation  as  it  were.  I  have  written  down  a, 
few  notes  in  respect  to  some  matters.  I  think  ihat 
the  books  used  iu  the  school  should  be  without  notes. 
I  would  never  allow  a  boy  to  use  in  school  any  book 
except  a  good  text.  That  will  give  (he  teacher  an 
opportunity  of  linding  out  what  there  is  in  a  boy,  and 
give  him  also  a  belter  opportunity  of  imparting  know- 
ledge ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  met,  aa  in  Mr.  MilcbcH'B 
edition  of  Aristophanes,  by  one  line  of  teit  to  a 
p.ige  of  English  notes,  conimenta,  and  e  spin  notions, 
instead  of  being  the  teacher,  he  is  very  likely  to 
became  the  taught. 

3751.  (Mr,  Thompson.)  Is  nnt  that  tho  caac  with 
the  Scriptores  Gneci  and  the  Foetx  Grocci  ? — They 
have  all  of  them  English  notes. 

3752.  Do  you  mean  the  text  ? — No  the  notes  are 
English.  Then  I  think  that  the  passages  for  trans- 
lation into  verse  are  now  selected  without  due  con- 
BJderation  as  to  their  fltness.  The  more  modern 
poets  whose  turn  of  thought  i%  not  classical  ought 


not  to  be  selected.  This  in  my  opinion  pointa  very 
strongly  to  the  rco!  reason  of  the  great  deterioration 
in  Latin  composition  at  Eton  which  was  very  con- 
spicuous at  tho  lost  election  for  the  Newcastle  scholar- 
ship. 

3753.  Both  with  respect  to  the  prize  composition 
and  the  ordinary  work  ? — Yes,  but  specially  the 
former. 

3754.  {Lord  Li/ltelton.)  Did  that  apply  to  the 
collegers  as  well  as  to  the  oppidans  ? — Yes*;  they 
alluded  to  the  improvement  in  Greek  and  tho  de- 
terioration iu  Latin  composition,  and  they  attributed 
it  to  the  boys  being  poriwtuully  tried  in  translation 
before  they  have  obtained  what  Aristotle  tella  you 
everybody  must  have  before  he  can  make  a  good 
composer.  lie  must  have  aome  common  places  to 
fall  back  upon,  some  classical  forms  of  expression 
out  of  Horace  or  Virgil  or  other  good  Latin  poets,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  grapplowith  his  owu  ideas.  You 
never  can  get  a  good  classical  form  of  expression  out 
of  purely  English  ideas.  A  hoy  is  told  perhaps  to  luru 
some  poem  of  Tennyson's  into  Latin  ver.-^e,  and  such 
a  hfish  is  made  of  it  as  never  was  seen  ;  nud  then  tlio 
tutors'  hearts  nod  energies  are  brokeu  in  looking  it 
over  and  correcting  it. 

3755.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  attach  much  im- 
portance to  composition  in  Laliu  verso  ?— Yes,  very 
great  importance  indeed,  my  Lord. 

3756.  You  could  not  aflbrd  to  take  any  part  of 
that  off  iu  order  to  have  time  to  do  any  other  kind  of 
work  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  might,  when  I  came  to 
consider  that  most  interesting  point  of  the  inlro- 
duclioti  of  other  mailers  into  the  departmental  system 
of  the  Fchool,  have  something  to  say  upon  that, 

3757.  Perhajis  you  had  belter  go  on  with  your 
suggestions? — I  think  there  is  another  great  alter • 
ation  which  might  with  advantage  be  made  in  the 
school.  At  present  Ihe  Head  Masler  has  the  care 
of  about  17  divisions  in  the  upper  school,  and  the 
lower  master  has  the  care  of  several  little  diviBiona 
in  his,  but  Ihcso  latter  arc  all  under  hia  eye.  IIo 
sees  all  ihe  work  that  is  going  on,  and  can  almost 
hear  tho  leaching  in  the  different  divisions.  Tho 
Head  Master  has  tlio  care  of  about  700  boys,  and 
the  lower  master  of  about  120.  For  tho  Icnchiiig 
of  these  120  there  is  the  lower  master  himself  and 
four  assistants  ;  and  the  Head  Master  has  for  tho 
teaching  of  his  700  boya  himself  and  16  assislanls. 
But  tho  Head  Masler  has  a  great  deal  of  heavy  work 
in  cicaminalions  which  ho  ought  not  to  have,  and  it 
is  enough  to  destroy  tho  energies  of  any  man.  I 
think  there  is  too  much  eximiinaiion  of  the  boys,  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  boys 
are  oyer  ex.amined,  iho  masters  on  the  other  aro 
worn  out  and  their  energies  deadened  by  the  repeated 
examinations  and  the  looking  over  of  papers.  I 
hcljcve  what  really  is  wanted  in  the  upper  school 
at  Eton  and  what  was  very  much  tho  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  my  time,  is  three  or  four  viceroys  under 
Iho  Head  Masler.  The  school  divides  ilself  naturally 
in  certoin  places.  I  would  invest  the  Head  Master 
with  the  immediate  control  of  his  own  division  and 
relievo  him  from  anything  else,  I  would  then  mnko 
four  senior  assistant  mnslcrs.  I  would  not  let  tbem  be, 
as  at  present,  the  masters  of  the  four  senior  divisions 
of  Ihe  school,  but  I  would  ploco  the  four  senior 
assistant  masters,  one  at  the  head  of  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth  form,  with  ihe  control  of  the  middle 
division  ;  the  second  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
division  j  I  would  place  the  third  senior  aseiatant 
masler  at  the  head  of  the  remove,  having  control 
over  the  masters  of  the  remove,  and  another  at  Iho 
head  of  Ihe  fourth  form.  The  Head  Master  would 
thus  have  ns  it  were  four  viceroys  who  would  be 
able  to  watch  the  working  of  tlio  school  and  see 
the  defects.  They  would  in  fact  form  a  little  coti- 
Bullative  body  whom  he  could  call  into  council  as  it 
were  once  a  fortnight  or  a  month  and  ask  them  if 
they  had  anything  to  suggest.  Any  one  of  them  might 
eay  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  such  and 
Bucn  a  thing  could  be  introduced  or  lakeu  off,  and  it 
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ETON.        miglit  l>e  done  ftr  not  as  lUo  IImiI  Mnsler  might 

• — •  think  fit.     In  this  way  iho  mind  of  the  llenA  Maater 

H'v.  would  insensibly  peri-wk  ihc  whole  of  the  (liviaioiis 

E.  Culcriige.      ■^^   (1,^  school  in   ft  way  ihnl  it  cannot   do  now.     I 

DJnivTaBa      assure  you  that  it  is  quiti:  impossiblo  ("or  the  Head 

\  Mn-ster  at  present,  without  giving  grout  oflence  ur 

instituting  a  syatem  of  espionugo  which  would  be  in- 

tolernble,  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  any  other 

division  than  his  own. 

37J8.  Would  you  suggest  cnylhSng  further  ? — 
Again,  I  thtuk  (he  collegers  ought  to  pay  nothing  for 
their  mftintenoncc  in  any  Blia|ie  or  way.  I  have 
ndvocntod  this  to  Iho  hef.t  of  my  power,  nnd  I  think 
it  is  a  tiling  in  which  llio  honour  of  Ihe  College  is 
concerned.  WHien  I  was  taught  at  Eton  my  educa- 
tion cost  me  the  beat  part  of  "0/.  or  80/.  a  year. 
No  colleger  ought  even  now  to  pay  more  than  from 
15/.  to  25/.  In  point  of  fact  he  ought  not  to  pay 
at  all.  I  should,  however,  very  much  Inmoiit  the  day 
when  anything  like  a  pauper  eharacti--r  should  be 
given  to  the  Colleges,  because  I  think  it  would 
destroy  the  tone  of  Ihe  wholo  school. 

S759.  There  is  a  question  with  reference  to  taking 
off  the  gown? — I  should  very  much  rue  the  day 
that  such  an  alteration  wiis  made,  such  a  disgrace 
fts  I  should  think  it  inflicted  upon  the  collegers.  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  colleger  in  the  place  but  would 
repudiate  the  idea. 

8760.  Yet  one  or  two  of  the  assistimt  master*  arc 
tn  favour  of  it,  I  mean  masters  who  have  been  on  the 
foundation.  Mr.  Paul,  for  instance,  expresacs  very 
strong  opinions  about  it  ? — Ask  the  Archbishop  of 
-  Canterbury  or  Bishop  Lonsdale  what  they  think  about 
it. 

3761.  The  ijiieBtion  I  think  is  what  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  boys  upon  the  point  now,  and  whether  it 
would  he  expedient  to  discontinue  it  ? — For  my  part 
I  think  they  ought  to  wear  trencher  caps  too. 
There  \s  one  radical  delect  in  tlio  appointment  of 
the  a.iBinlant  masters.  They  nro  called  oft'  from 
the  University  too  soon.  Th!»t  is  in  uiy  opinion  a 
very  great  defect,  although  I  do  not  expect  you 
<Iuito  to  comprehend  it  bccauao  you  have  never 
liad  to  tench  children,  I  have  had  32  years'  ex- 
perience of  boys  from  those  of  lirst-rate  intellect  and 
advanced  education  down  to  children  of  eight,  nine, 
and  ten  years  old,  and  I  nm  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
very  much  more  difilcult  thing,  and  requires  very 
much  more  mastery  of  all  yon  know,  to  teach  a  boy 
of  nine  years  old  than  it  does  to  deliver  lectures  lo 
more  advanced  scholars.  When  I  was  the  senior 
■assistant  of  Dr.  Uawlrey  I  made  a  deliberate  pro- 
posal to  go  down  from  the  fifth  and  take  charge  of 
the  fourth  form.  Boys  coma  Ijj  the  lower  school 
often  in  the  most  acaudnlous  state  of  ignoranco  and 
want  of  preparation  ;  notwitlistanding  which  ayoung 
lad  from  Cambridge,  perhaps  22  years  of  age,  is  put 
over  them,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  boy  nature, 
nnd  who  buys  his  own  experience  at  the  cost  of 
many  wrongs  done  unintentionally  to  those  under  his 
care,  I  suggested  that  the  youngest  masters  ought 
not  to  bo  Bet  to  tea'-h  the  youngest  hoys.  I  think 
my  idea  of  a  viceroy  over  the  fourth  form  would  cor- 
rect that,  I  would  give  the  senior  master  the  power 
of  handling  and  proving  tho  division  of  any  master 
in  his  viccroyally.  Fur  iustanto  if  the  master  of  Iho 
fourth  form  had  four  assiaiant  masters  under  him,  ho 
should  be  at  liberty  to  say  to  one  of  them,  "  Number 
"  so  and  bo  I  will  take  your  division  for  a  week." 

3762.  Still  retaining  hi^  vice-royalty  ? — Yes,  that 
is  only  a  auggostion  ;  then  I  would  say  that  the  as.sis- 
tant  master  should  jio(  have  any  pupils  at  first ;  they 
should  be  entirely  under  the  class  muster  at  first.  But 
thenlwouhlBuggest  that  all  the  ai^sistant  masters  who 
would  be  above  those  who  had  no  pupils  should  givo 
up  their  flalariea,  which  are  small,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  eonsidernlion  to  any  eucccssful  master.  They 
never  have  been  a  motive  to  induce  any  man  to  eomo 
to  Eton  ;  it  is  idle,  it  is  ludicrous  to  say  that  they 
have  i  I  would  therefore  suggest  lliat  they  should  ho 
Ji'ft  in  the  Head  Master's  hands,  and  that  that  moue^ 
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should  be  expended  in  paying  the  junior 
masters,  who  have  no  homes  for  the  reception 
private  pupils.  I  would  do  that  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  come  as  masters  for  a  time  without 
pupils.  Tliis  payment,  together  with  what  they 
might  get  from  the  fellowship  at  King's  College  or 
at  Oilord,  would  givo  ihem  perhaps  400/.  a  year, 
and  I  thiui  that  for  that  salary  young  men  would  ho 
found  who  would  be  content  to  devote  themselves  to 
working  a  class,  with  the  certainty  of  having,  when 
they  rise  to  a  certain  position,  a  house  and  pupils. 

37(33.  What  would  he  the  amount  of  the  fund  ?— ■ 
Seventeen  masters  receive  40  guineas  a  year,  and  ono 
50  i  that  would  make  a  fund  which  would  enable  yoo 
to  give  three  young  men  250/.  a  year,  and  coming  at 
they  would  with  a  fellowship  of  300/.  a  year  that  would 
givo  them  above  500/.  a  year.  All  that  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  teach  in  class,  nnd  they  might 
live  in  lodgings.  I  should  think  that  any  young  man 
would  only  be  loo  glad  to  do  that  for  two  or  thr«i! 
years  with  a  certain  prospect  of  having  a  house  and 
pupils  in  a  few  years.  The  consequence  would  be 
that  having  all  the  experience  of  his  work  in  school 
he  would  bo  a  better  tutor  altogether,  and  Le  would 
have  lenrut  the  art  of  training  before  he  was  plunged 
ascertain  young  men  often  have  been  plunged  into  a 
large  house  with  30  or  more  pupils  and  a  groM 
income  of  4.000/,  a  year,  without  having  dono  cof- 
ticient  work  beforehand. 

3764,  {Mr.     Vaughan.)     Did  yon    Bay  4,000f. 
year  ? — Yea. 

3765,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  yon  attach  great  im- 
poi'lance  lo  rcslricltng  tho  choice  of  maslci'-i  to  Eton 
men  whether  they  are  oppidans  or  collegers  ? — Y«, 
I  do.  It  is  strange,  perhaps,  to  say  that  on  Eton  hoy, 
the  son  of  an  Enghsh  gentleman,  should  difler  from 
the  son  of  another  English  gentleman,  but  there 
something  about  the  Eiou  hoy,  whether  derived  froi_ 
his  associations,  habits,  or  lone  of  fecliug  that  arise9 
from  long  connexion  with  the  place,  that  renders 
him,  when  a  roan,  peculiarly  fitted  to  fill  tho  otFice 
of  an  assistant  mnsler  ;  and  I  should  consider  that 
it  would  ho  quite  a  risk  to  take  anybody  else.  At 
the  aame  time  I  would  break  down  all  distinctions 
betivcen  tho  collegers  and  oppidans.  I  with  half  iLo 
masters  in  the  school  were  oppidans.  Fancy  if  snch 
men  as  the  Bishop  of  Now  Zealand  had  l>een  cnahled 
to  offer  ihemsclvoa  as  assistant  masters  what  a 
weight  and  power  in  the  school  such  men  would 
h'Lve  had,  Tiiere  is  one  very  inijKirtant  point  Ih; 
attaches  lo  tho  whole  subject,  nnd  that  is  wl^th 
without  abandoning  the  classical  element,  the  clAeici 
basis  on  which  the  College  rests,  and  which  must 
maintained  even  at  tho  sacrifice  of  cveiytliing  el_ 
Eton  can  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  pri_ 
paring  every  boy  in  England  that  goes  there  for  onj 
department  in  life  that  he  may  he  called  upon  sutl- 
Bequently  to  fill.  I  believe  that  by  tho  aid  of  a  very 
little  additional  maehinory  a  boy  might  bo  preptkred 
at  Eton  for  the  navy,  for  every  department  of  Ihe 
army,  even  for  the  diplomatic  service,  and  certainly 
for  tho  civil  service,  whether  of  this  country  or  IndiB^H 
My  scheme  would  be  tliis :  a  paper  sliould  bo  inod|^| 
carefully  prepared  with  the  assistance  and  advice,  in^^ 
each  department  of  tlie  public  service  of  one  or  two 
of  the  moat  prudent  nnd  thoughtful  men,  engincc 
artillery  officers,  colonels  of  regiments,  persons 
experien,co  in  the  diplomatic  or  Indian  services,  nni_, 
BO  on,  and  that  upon  those  papers  so  fr.imcd  a  f^ystcin 
of  esaminations  should  bo  based.  It  should  also  bo 
determined  at  what  age,  considering  the  requirements 
of  the  examination,  each  boy  ought  to  oomnienco 
his  distinct  and  specific  preparation  for  it.  I  would 
then  have  the  answers  of  the  persons  so  consulted 
embodied  in  a  code  of  instructions  or  i-egulutiona, 
Buch  as  the  following  : — All  boya  intended  for  the 
navy  must  go  into  preparation  at  such  n  time  ;  all 
boys  candidates  for  the  military  service,  common 
line,  at  such  a  time  ;  all  boys  for  the  artillery  and, 
engineering  service,  such  a  time;  all  boys  for  th 
ludian  civil  service,  such  a  time ;  and  ao  on  throng 
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Ibe  Tarious  ilepartmcnts  of  the  public  sQirice.  I 
would  Iiavo  lh»C  paper  primed,  aud  placed  in  the 
hdnd  of  every  boj's  pnrcats,  together  with  a  notice 
requesting  them  to  forward  an  inlinmtion  to  the 
authorities  of  the  School,  (and  it'  they  did  not, 
iho  blame  would  bo  with  them,)  of  the  profession 
which  it  was  intended  the  boy  ehould  follow,  that 
intimation  of  courso  being  given  when  the  boy  wna 
12  or  13  years  of  age,  or  at  whatever  age  it  might  bo 
necessary  to  do  so  with  a  view  to  the  rcqubito 
nmount  of  preparation,  so  that  whether  the  boy  was 
intended  to  enter  the  army  or  navy,  or  civil  eervice, 
the  moment  he  reached  the  proper  age  ho  might  bo 
put  into  proper  training  for  the  particular  depart- 
mental branch  of  instruction,  retaining,  as  I  said 
before,  a  certain  amount  of  clasBicnliiiatruction,  but, 
U  the  same  time,  giving  fuller  instruction  in  the 
Bubjecta  necessary  for  the  passing  of  the  examination 
in  the  particular  department  for  which  the  boy  was 
intended, 

3766.  {A  Commissioner.)  That  is  what  we  under- 
Btand,  I  ibink,  by  the  system  of  bifurcation  ? — Tea, 
tlie  only  difficulty  would  be  to  provide  two  or  Ibrcc 
roasters  specially  prepared  for  training  boys  in  the 
various  branches.  There  would  be  no  difficuliy 
whatever  with  history,  geography,  and  bo  on,  and  I 
think  that  you  might  easily  find  iu  our  service 
military,  or  engineering,  or  artillery  officers  with 
Bufficient  leisure  to  impart  instructiou  in  the  parti- 
cular branches  in  which  they  served. 

3767.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  could  do  all  this 
without  giving  up  classics? — I  would  never  give 
classics  up.  At  present  the  boys  devote  three  hours 
a  week  to  mathematics,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  classics.  Suppose  you  subdivided  the 
work  into  20  parts,  instead  of  giving,  as  now,  three  to 
mathematics,  and  17  to  classics,  under  the  system  I 
propose,  I  should  give  12  lo-speclal  branches,  and  8  to 
classics. 

37Ci!.  With  composition  ? — I  would  have  no  com- 
position exceptiug  the  translation  of  English  into 
Latin  or  Greek  prose,  or  Latin  or  Greek  prose  into 
good  English  or  French,  or  any  other  lungunge  you 
liked.  It  might  be  done  in  that  way,  and  liien  if  any 
boy  bad  a  geuius  for  the  study  of  the  classics  I  would 
let  him  do  his  composition  in  Latin  verse  if  be  liked. 

3769.  We  have  often  had  something  like  a  system 
of  bifurcation  under  trial.  At  what  ago  would  you 
begin  this  system  of  preparation? — In  some  cases 
from  llj  years  to  1 4  years  of  age. 

3770.  In  other  cases  I  presume  not  before  14  ? — 
No  t  I  nm  persuaded  of  this,  that  not  only  could 
such  a  system  be  worked  without  any  detriment  to 
tlie  general  prestige  of  the  public  system  of  educa- 
tion but  it  would  operate  most  beneficially  upon  the 
public  service. 

3771.  You  would  not  think  it  would  produce  any- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  alienation  in  llic  minds  of 
pareuts  from  Eton  as  a  public  school  f — That  was  an 
objection  once  made  to  Iho  plan.  I  would  not  do 
away  with  one  single  lie  that  now  binds  the  boys 
and  their  parents  to  Eton,  and  I  do  not  see  why,  if 
boys  can  now  go  to  mathematics  three  hours  iu  the 
week,  they  could  not  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  some  other  branch  of  instruction. 

3772.  But  mathematics  is  a  general  thing  ;  all 
the  boys  go  to  it? — But  all  separate  to  each  other. 
I  do  not  Ibink  it  would  be  at  all  ditTicult  to  draw  out 
Gome  such  scheme  as  I  have  shadowed  forth.  Why 
should  not  a  boy  be  just  as  well  prepared  at  Eton  if 
you  used  the  same  nmount  of  powder  as  he  could  bo 


ia  any  private  establishment.      Why,  with    all  the         ETOn. 
nicatis  and  appliances  of  Eton,  should  it  be  necessary          r-~ 
to  send  boys  to  be  trained,  or  rather,  I  should  eay,    ^  CU   d     1 
crammed,  for  their  examinations  ?  '  J! '1 

3773.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  any  other  point     o  July  ieC3> 
on  wliichyou  wish  to  make  an  observation  ? — There      -; —  ' 
is  onty  ono  point ;  that  is  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  for  seven  years  no  oppidan  has  been  ablo  to  ob-     ' 
tain  the  Newcastle  scholarship. 

3774.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Anything  on  that  point 
which  you  could  tell  us  would  bo  very  valuable  ? 
— I  can  only  tell  you  the  simple  fact,  and  refer  you 
to  the  lists  of  former  years  to  satisfy  you  that  it  was 
not  so  formerly.  . 

3775.  When  was  the  eompetitivo  system  intro- 
duced?— Tho  competitive  examination  for  tho  Col- 
lege was  introduced  a  great  many  years  before  oppi- 
dans ceased  to  obtain  Hcholarships. 

3776.  Would  you  advocate  any  kind  of  matricula- 
tion examination  for  oppidans  previous  to  their  en- 
trance into  tho  upper  school ;  would  you  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  admit  an  oppidan  into  tho  upper  school 
uulpss  ho  had  got  to  a  certain  point  in  grammar 
training  ? — There  is  something  like  it  at  present. 

3777.  Would  you  not  put  tho  preliminary  exami- 
nation for  admission  higher  than  it  is  ? — It  is  insuffl- 
cieut  I  think, 

3778.  (iSiV  S.  Xorthcote.)  Would  you  relieve  tlie 
Head  JIaster  of  some  of  the  examinations  ? — I  would 
not  make  it  a  diahouour  to  the  Head  Master  to  have 
anything  done  for  him  as  it  is  now.  To  this  very 
hour  it  is  considered  a  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
any  Head  Master  to  have  anything  done  for  him.  I 
wish  you  could  see  tho  examination  papers  ho  has  to 
look  through.  There  are  12  papers  of  Latin,  Greek, 
history,  geography,  and  theology,  besides  all  the  matlie- 
matieal  papers.  Each  of  those  papers  extends  over  two 
or  three  closely  printed  pages,  and  sometimes  there  is 
n  single  paper  of  questions,  which  will  take  you  tho 
best  part  of  an  hour  to  look  through.  That  is  not 
all  ;  that  is  merely  an  examination  of  a  parlieular 
part  of  tho  school  which  takes  place  every  year. 
The  most  important  examinafion  is  the  one  in  which 
everybody  is  placed,  the  collegers  even  changing 
places  by  the  result  of  the  examination.  Now  I 
think  that  if  the  Head  Master  was  assisted  by  the  ( 
two  senior  musters,  and  if  each  took  four  papers,  ono 
in  composition,  another  in  Greek,  and  another  in  Latin, 
and  iinother  a  miscellaneous  paper,  it  would  be  fur 
better.  Besides  this  there  ore  all  the  exomiualiona 
for  placing  the  removes  twice  every  year,  so  that  iho 
work  must  bo  multiplied  two  or  three  times.  What  ' 
I  should  propose  is  that  the  Head  Master  should  in- 
vito two  genilemcn  to  come  and  look  over  these 
papers,  and  that  with  respect  to  aecidenlal  matters 
(suppose  for  instance  a  boy  had  been  ill  some  time) 
a  little  allowance  should  be  made,  and  the  Head 
Master  should  have  ihc  power  of  moderating  in  any 
case  of  ditliculty.  I  attach  mucli  imporlanco  lo  iho 
fact  of  having  two  independent  gentlemen  to  look 
over  the  examination  papers,  as  in  the  caao  of  llio 
Newcastle  scholni'ships. 

3779.  Do  you  not  think  one  reason  for  the  falling 
ofi'of  tho  oppid.ins  in  respect  to  tho  Newcastle  scho- 
larship may  l>e  found  in  the  fact  that  the  collegers 
have  such  an  immen^^e  stake  dependent  on  their  pro- 
gress that  they  use  a  great  deal  more  exertion  ? — No 
doubt  there  is  much  in  that,  but  not  enough  to 
ncconnt  for  the  great  disproportion  of  oppidans  to 
collegers  in  the  competitioaa  for  honours  during  tho 
lost  aeveu  or  eight  years. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 
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3780.  (Loril  Clarendon.)  Mr.  DurBford,  you  are 
■ouior  nesifitftnt  ninstor  nt  Eton  ? — Tch, 

3781.  How  Iniin;  hftve  j-ou  been  Qesisl.int  master  ? 
—Twenty- three  yenrs  tast  June. 

3782.  Can  you  pivo  m  nny  oiihiion  as  to  the 
peculiar  relations  existing  lielwecn  the  Provost,  tho 
Head  Miistoi-,  and  the  aesistanla.  Do  you  consider 
tlint  the  Provost  has  a  very  liigh  authority  in  the 
ecltool  ? — DceiJedly.  Nothing  is  done  without  h\i 
Bunttion,  not  in  iho  most  minolc  school  matter. 

37S3.  Do  yoii  mean  wiih  re^jwct  to  organization 
and  discipline  as  well  as  the  educational  part  ? — The 
Head  Master  iilways  consull>^  him,  and  I  Bopposc  he 
would  bow  to  the  Provost's  wiflb.  I  do  not  think  ho 
could  do  anything  without  conBultiag,  nor  would  he 
wish  to  do  eo, 

3784.  As  far  aa  you  h"(  e  been  ahic  to  jn^ge  from 
your  own  obBcrvation,  are  the  relations  which  e.xi.st 
between  them  of  a  heiilihy  chai-octer  ? — Yes,  and 
highly  defiimblo,  accordiug  to  my  view  ;  moat  de- 
cidedly healthy. 

37^5.  In  what  way  do  yon  think  it  Ja  tiBei\il  to 
laaintuiti  these  relations? — It  is  useful  to  maintain 
them  beeauBo  you  have  the  advantage  of  an  older 
man  who  haa  had  much  experience  in  the  ]ilaco, 
generally  speaking. 

3786.  Tou  do  not  think  that  the  governing  body, 
which  is  the  Pi'ovoat  and  Fellows,  have  interfered 
unduly  ? — No,  never, 

3787.  Not  in  the  odniini  strati  on  of  the  college? — 
No.  No  wish  of  (ho  Head  M.ister'a  is  really  thwarted 
that  I  know  of. 

3788.  What  are  the  relations  which  exist  between 
fhc  Head  Master  and  the  assistant  masters.  Does 
the  Head  Maaler  habitually  consult  them  ? — If  there 
were  any  clmnges  in  the  school  with  respect  to  the 
books,  or  njiylliiJig  of  lluit  kind,  that  he  wished  to 
introduce,  he  would  call  ua  together  and  ask  us 
whether  we  Ukcd  it  or  not,  and  ho  would  bow,  I 
BuppoBC,  lo  any  auggestion  we  might  make.  We  nfc 
alwftya  at  liberty  to  make  suggestions. 

3789.  Is  it  tho  pi'aclicc  for  the  Head  Jlaster  to 
coueult  hie  n?:<istitnt  masters  at  staled  periods? — 
There  is  no  slated  period.  We  meet  before  every 
Bchool-limo.  Ail  the  assistant  masters  go  into  what 
are  called  chniuhers,  end  tlien  we  meet  each  other, 
and  anything  i-egarding  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
or  any  remarks  which  are  necessary  to  be  made,  we 
state  to  tho  Head  Master. 

3790.  That  mceluig  at  cbanibers  is  just  before  yon 
go  into  sclioot,  nnd  not  ibr  the  purpose  of  con- 
Bullnlion? — Yes.  Sometimes  [  think  they  may  be 
Baid  to  bo  meetings  for  purposes  of  consulinlion,  be- 
cause questions  are  necasionally  raised  upon  any 
points  upon  which  it  may  bo  desirable  to  raise  them, 
and  opinions  nro  espreased. 

37£'l.  {Lord  Li/llelton.')  equally,  these  meetfngg 
do  not  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  do  they  7 — 
No,  but  they  are  held  three  limes  a  day. 

3792.  {Lord  Ctaraidoii.)  l(ut  if  yoii  had  any  sng- 
RCstions  lo  make  lo  tho  Head  Muster  that  you 
thought  were  important  and  for  (he  advantage  of  tho 
achool,  you  would  not  have  the  least  diiHeulty  in 
making  them  ? — No,  not  the  least.  No  objection  is 
ever  made  to  the  bringing  forward  any  suggestloa 
for  the  athantnge  of  the  school, 

3793.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  the  relations  in  which 
the  Provost  stands  lo  the  Head  Miisler,  as  to  the 
discipline  and  education,  generally  understood  by  all 
tho  boys  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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3794.  Do  you  think  that  the  coolrol  of  the  Prove 
tends  in  any  way  to  affect  or  impair  the  nuthorily  < 
respect  which  is  paid  to  tho  Head  Master,  or  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  if  the  control  of  the  school 
liiy  more  completely  in  his  own  hands  ? — No.  I  do  itot 
think  BO. 

3795.  You  do  not  think  it  afiects  the  respect  whic 
is    paid    to  the    Head    Master  himself,    that  ho 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  higher  authority  in  important' 
mailers  ? — I  do  noi  believe  that  the  authority  of  the 
Provost  has  ever  iutcrfored  with  the  authority  of  the 
Head  Master. 

3796.  I  am  not  asking  that  nt  all.     I  was  Etskin 
whether,  it  boing  well   understood  among  the  bo; 
I  hat  there  is  this  higher  authority  to  which  the  Hea 
Master  most  apply,  this  <]oes  or  does  not   dimiiiia 
to   a  certain  degree  the  respect  aud  power  of  the 
Head    Master  ? — No.      The    whole    system    is   oiift_ 
of  deputing   authority  from  one  to  the  other   boll 
amongst  the  masters  and  boys,  and  they  feel  e<pn 
respect  for  the  Head  Master  even  though  he  is  i 
authority. 

3797.  Do   you  not    think    that   if   his    authorit 
bad  a  more  complete  aud  final  character,  he  would 
from    being    in    a    higher   position,   eonunand  ii^  a 
degree  the  respeel  of  the  boys  ? — No,  I  do  not  thiok 
he  would. 

3799.  Will  yon  explain  what  yon  mean  by  raring 
that  the  whc4o  system  at  Eton  consists  in  de- 
puting aulhotity  IVoui  master  to  master,  and  boy  to 
iioy  ? — I  meant  rather  by  the  boys  themMlvc9.  1 
mount  that  in  my  own  house  I  mnnase  my  own  boys 
through  my  captain,  and  that  mycuptnin  is  re  sponsible 
to  myself.  In  the  same  way  I  meant,  that  in  respect 
to  the  school,  it  is  managed  by  the  Head  Master,  hut 
tho  Head  Master  is  responsible  to  the  Provost, 

3799.  But  taking  that  analogy,  is  not  the  nespecl 
which  is  paid  by  the  boys  lo  the  captain  in 
boarding  house  somelhiug  very  inferior  in  degree 
that  which  is  paid  to  the  master  of  the  boordic 
house? — What  I  mean  is  Ibis:  Supposing,  fori 
stance,  a  disturbance  takes  place  in  my  house,  I  do  not' 
know  who  has  made  it,  but  I  say  to  the  sixth  form 
boy  or  captain,  "You  must  find  out  who  baa  made  it," 
and  Eo  he  would  do  i  mine  dial  ety.  He  would  feel  llint 
he  could  do  it,  and  would  do  it. 

3«00,  But  I  suj^oae  tbe  boys  would  not  look  n|i 
lo  tho  sixth  form  Iwy,  who  had  authority  deputed  to 
him,  as  Ihey  would  to  the  niaslcr.  He  would  stand 
in  a  very  difTerenl  position,  with  regard  to  gaining 
iho  respect  of  the  boys,  to  the  position  in  wtnch  the 
master  himself,  from  whom  the  authority  came,  would 
stand  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  any  that  he  would  not  ;  hot  I 
Bay,  that  as  much  as  you  can  trust  any  boy  with 
nutbority,  you  can  irusl  a  sixth  form  Iwy.  Of  course 
it  might  be  highly  dangerous  lo  invest  them  with 
anything  like  supreme  authority, 

3801.  {L»rd  Clarendon.)  You  say  that  in  the 
fifth  form  French  has  been  introduced  as  a  voluntary 
clement  for  examination.  The  marks  are  given  aa 
for  the  classics  ? — Yes-  i:^^ 

3H02,  French  ts   not  part  of  the  regular  cunij^l 
cnlum  of  the  achool  ? — No,  it  is  not.  ^™ 

3803.  But  tho  boys  may  take  up  French  for  exa* 
mination  ? — For  examination  certainly.     Thai  wa 
introduced  by  the  bte  Provost. 

3801.  Was  it  done  when  he  was  Head  Master  f— ^ 
No,  I  think  it  was  when  he  was  Provost,     It  was 
done  with  his  sanction.     I  think  he  suggested  it 
the  late  Head  Master,  Dr.  Goodfotd. 
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SSOo.  Do  many  of  the  boys  uvnil  therosclves  of  tho 
permission  ? — I  bolJeve  a  great  many  of  tlium  do.  I 
cannot  tell  you  tlio  cxnct  proportion  ;  but  out  of  a 
remove  of  about  60,  I  should  tbiuk  ubout  oue-bulf  of 
them  would  take  up  French. 

380G.  {Lord  Lj/tteUon.)  Wliat  part  of  the  school 
do  you  refer  to  ? — To  tho  lifth  form  ;  hut  I  *!aro  soy 
you,  my  Lord,  would  know  more  about  it  than  I  do 
myself. 

3807.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  know  how  many 
of  the  l>oya  learn  French  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
Bcholars  at  Eton? — I  suppose  there  are  about  150 
pupils  out  of  the  whole  who  learn  French, 

3808.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  think  77  waa  the  num- 
ber Btaled  yesterday  ? — I  should  hnvo  thought  we 
had  about  150,  taking  the  proportion  out  of  every 
division.  I  hnve  20  of  my  own.  I  should  certainly 
have  thought  there  were  as  many  as  100. 

3809.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  is  only  one  French 
mnster,  is  there  ? — One  French  master,  with  an 
a.'^sistant. 

'i%\0.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  study  of  French 
is  much  attended  to  at  Eton  ? — No,  it  is  not  ntteudcd 
to  in  compnrison  witii  the  classics  or  muthematics. 

3811.  But  do  you  not  think  Iho  study  of  modern 
languages  would  be  very  desirable  ? — It  would  bo 
very  desirable,  but  tliero  are  two  great  dilheuliies. 
First,  the  difficulty  of  iulroduetion,  for  something 
must  give  way  j  we  cannot  put  on  more  work,  that  '\a 
impossible.  Nest  would  bo  the  difficulty  in  the  choice 
of  proper  persona  to  teach  the  languago.  I  Buj>pose 
DO  parents  would  like  their  children  to  bo  taught  by 
an  assistant  master,  wi  Englishman,  and  the  great 
difficully  would  be  in  introducing  a  body  of  foreigners. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  could  bo  arranged,  for  I  do 
not  think  (hut  a  number  of  Frenchmen  in  a  school 
like  Eton  would  ever  obtain  the  respect  of  boj's.  I 
um  afraid  the  whole  thing  would  be  ridicnlous. 

3812.  Has  it  ever  been  a  matter  of  consideration 
with  you  as  to  whether  anything  might  bo  safely  given 
Dp  or  taught  in  a  diiTfretit  way,  so  as  to  occupy  less 
lime,  although  not,  perhaps,  with  less  great  results 
than  ar«  obtained  at  present  ? — I  suppose  if  anything 
could  be  it  would  be  some  of  the  repetition  lessoue. 
I  really  do  not  know  of  anything  else,  Aa  it  is  our 
classics  are  not  wlnit  they  ought  to  be. 

3813.  Do  you  think  the  scholarship  at  Eton  has  at 
all  gone  down  of  late  years  'i — No  ;  1  think,  on  tlio 
whole,  Ihnt  ilic  average  is  better.  The  boys,  generally 
speaking,  go  nway  from  Eton  knowing  more  than 
they  used  lo  do  certainly  when  I  was  a  boy, 

3814.  You  think  that,  nlihough  Latin  scholarship 
hasrnllicr  fallen  off,  Greek  has  iin|iroved  ? — Yea  ;  tho 
examiners  for  the  Newcnsile  Hcholnrship  will  tell  you 
that  is  no  doubt  (rue.  13ut  the  Greek  is  certainly  far 
better  than  when  I  was  a  boy.  Now  it  is  n  common 
thing  for  a  boy  to  bi-ing  op  Greek  iambics,  even  in  a. 
lower  part  of  the  f-chool. 

3815.  Do  you  iind  the  boys  generally  Ill-prepared 
who  come  lo  Eton  ? — Yes  ;  in  general  I  think  they 
are  not  well  prepared. 

3S16.  Do  you  think  they  come  to  Eton  lees  well 
prepared  than  they  used  to  come.  Has  that  been 
the  result  of  your  experience  at  Eton  ? — I  do  not 
think  (hey  know  their  grammar  bo  welJ  as  they  used 
to  do. 

3817.  That  16  lo  say,  that  they  como  ill  grounded? 
—Yes. 

3818.  At  what  age  in  general  do  the  boys  come  to 
you  ? — Between  12  and  14. 

3819.  And  at  that  time  you  do  not  find  that  ihey 
have  an  nvernge  knowledge  of  English  history,  of 
Euglish  literature,  or  of  grammar  ? — I  have  no  op- 
portunity of  Judging  of  their  knowledge  of  English 
history  or  English  literature.  It  ia  merely  with  re- 
spect to  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  thnt  iLey  nro 
tried  in  our  pupil  rooms. 

3820.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  ? — Yes. 

3821.  {Lord  Lytielion.)  Do  you  think  their  pre- 
paratory sehooling  is  not  so  good? — I  do  not  wish 
tu  say  anytliing  against  preparatory  schools. 


3822.  {Sir  S.  I^'orthcotc.)  With  regard  to  tho  con-        ETO». 
Hilioa  of  the  boys  who  come  to  Eton  and  who  are  -^ 
phkced  at  once  in  tho  upper  school,  I  would  ask  you,          Ittv. 

do  moBt  of  tho  boys  come  from  private  schools  to  be  F.E.Durn/ord.x 
placed  in  the  upper  scliool  ?— Yes,  and  sometimes    ,„  ,": — 
they  are  found  not  fit  for  it.  10  Jaly  ISM. 

3823.  Is   it  lo  n  great  extent  tho  case  that  boys  ' 
come  expecting  lo  bo  placed  in  the  upper  school  and 

that  they  find  themselves  not  fit  for  it? — Supposing 
there  aro  50  new  boys,  and  Fupposing  ihat  uL  these 
50  try  for  tho  upper  school,  I  ahould  say  that  out  of 
them  about  10  would  fail. 

3824.  And  would  those  10  boys  bo  about  12  years 
of  ago  ? — Probably  older,  I  should  say  that  moat  of 
those  who  fail  are  boys  of  nearly  14. 

3825.  Those  boys,  in  point  of  fact,  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  much  neglected  ? — Ills  a  curious  thing, 
but  you  will  find  in  the  lower  master's  return  that 
most  of  the  boys  who  are  weak  and  fail  are  uot  tho 
younger  but  the  older  boys,  and  it  shows  either  that 
the  standard  is  too  high  or  that  they  are  badly  pre- 
pareil. 

3826.  What  is  your  standard  ?  What  must  a  boy 
do  lo  be  placed  in  tho  fourth  foi-m  ? — We  give  him 
12  verses  of  translation  from  Ovid  and  he  must  bo 
able  to  do  two  out  of  the  12,  That  would  be  suffi- 
cient, so  far  aa  vernea  arc  concerned. 

3827.  Do  you  give  him  tho  transhition? — No,  tho 
Head  Master  diws. 

3828.  Tho  Head  Master  gives  him  an  English 
translation  which  he  has  made,  and  which  the  boy  has 
to  turn  back  again  into  Latin  verso.  Is  it  to  be  a 
lilerul  translation  ? — A  literal  Iranslailon,  and  besidca 
ih.it  be  has  to  turn  a  piece  of  Etigliah  into  Latin  prose, 
I  think  of  Cicero  or  Nepos,  and  he  has  lo  construe  n 
piece  of  ^sop's  Fables, 

3829.  (j»/r.  7'/,ompiion.)  In  Greek  ?— Yep,  in 
Greek,  and  a  piece  of  Cxsar  in  Latin. 

3830.  {Sir  S.  Norlbcole.)  Is  it  found  (hat  ahoy 
of  12  or  13  yenra  of  age  who  comes  to  Eton  and 
IB  placed  in  the  lower  Hchool  passes  rapidly  out  of  it 
into  the  u|)per  schix)!,  or  does  it  Bomotimes  happen 
thnt  n  l>oy  is  kept  in  the  lower  school  for  a  long  time? 
— Tho  lower  master  has  no  desire  lo  keep  ihem,  and 
)iresses  them  on;  but  they  come  out' of  tho  lower 
school  exceedingly  well  prcimred. 

3831.  With  reli;renco  to  boys  coming  rery  young 
and  being  placed  in  the  lower  school,  do  they  como 
into  the  upper  school  with  a  much  better  amount  of 
preparation  than  buys  who  come  from  private  schools? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  If  you  look  at  the  lists  yoa  will 
find  that  they  take  tho  higher  places. 

3832.  (jW.  Thompson.)  How  many  masters  do 
you  think  would  be  necessary  for  800  Ijoys  if  they 
are  to  bo  fauglit  French  properly  ? — The  mnlhemntical 
staff  supplies  an  analogy, 

3833.  IIow  mo-iiy  mathematical  lessons  are  there  n 
week  ? — Each  Ijoy  receives  ihrec  lessons  a  week. 

3834.  Would  uot  two  lessons  in  French  be  enough? 
— It  would  be  lis  much  ns  we  could  possibly  nflbrd. 

3835.  There  are  seveu  or  eight  mathematical  mas- 
ters, aro  there  not  ? — There  arc  eight. 

3836.  Do  you  think  that  three  French  masters 
Would  bo  sufficient  for  tho  school? — I  should  think 
it  doubtful. 

3S37.  At  Rughy  they  have  two  masters  in  modern 
Innguages,  and  tho  number  of  boys  in  that  school 
is  rather  nwic  ihim  half  that  at  Eton,  I  believe? 
— I  think  that  may  be  so. 

3838.  The  sum  paid  by  each  boy  who  loarna  French 
is  something  considerable? — Yes,  10  guineas  a  year, 

3839.  That  of  course  diminishes  the  number  of 
those  who  Iciu-n  ? — It  does  ;  but  I  Jo  uot  supposo  (hat 
it  us  a  point  which  is  much  considered.  I  do  not  think 
the  stamp  of  boys  that  wo  have  at  Eton  is  of  such  a 
character  that  their  parents  would  object  to  pay 
10  guineas  a  year  for  learning  French. 

3840.  Do  you  know  how  many  lessons  ihey  obtain 
for  that  10  guineas  a  year  1' — Two  oriJ  lessons,  and 
oao  iu  composition,  three  limes  a  week  in  all. 
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3841.  la  tbe  Frencli  muster  allowed  to  tiike  privnte 
pHpiU? — Xc,  I  think  ihnt  in  consequence  of  difference 
oi"ninnnoi's  the  idea  would  he  incompatible. 

3S42.  Do  you  think  tlie  difftrence  of  mnnnora 
cxista  only  in  FrCBChmen.  Woulil  not  (lie  objection 
npply  equiilly  to  Italiuns  or  GermnnB  ? — I  do  not 
ibiuk  it  wdulJ  apply  BO  much  to  n  German. 

3843.  Do  you  think  thnt  a  Germnn  would  be  able 
M  maudffe  the  boys? — Yes;  the  style  nnd  general 
tenor  of  the  mind  of  a  German  i*  very  different  lo 
llml  of  a  Frcnehman,  and  fi]ipronc!ies  much  nearer  to 
the  tone  nnd  tenor  of  nn  Eiigliihnian's  wind. 

3844.  You  think  the  Germnn  clinrncter  ie  more 
«taid  ? — Yes, 

Siilo.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Willi  regard  to  these  boys 
who  come  to  Eton  very  young,  do  ilio  parents 
commonly  consult  the  lulors  some  time  bofore  sending 
tUom  to  school,  aa  to  where  llicy  should  send  them 
for  proijaraliun  for  Eton  ? — It  is  commonly  done,  but 
not  always. 

3846.  ia  there  any  set  oftcliooU  in  particular,  which 
the  tutors  commonly  refer  ihem  to  on  these occosiona  ? 
— I  suppose  each  tutor  would  have  a  school  -mbich 
from  esjK-rience  ho  could  safely  recommend.  1  do 
not  know  (hut  there  ore  any  pnrticulor  idiooU  that 
are  pref erred. 

3S47.  Are  there  iiny  particular  schools  which  are 
eonsidcred  by  ibo  mass  of  tutors  to  be  tbe  be«t  i^cliools 
to  which  porenls  can  send  their  chihh'en   ftJC   tho 

Eurpose  of  being  prepared  for  Eton  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
now  of  any  particulnr  class  of  schools  of  that  kind. 

3343.  Willi  respect  to  those  schools  to  which  tutors 
recommend  children  to  be  sent  for  preparation,  ia 
there  anything  like  A  constant  communiealion  going 
on  between  the  tutors  and  the  masters  of  these 
schools  ? — No  J  I  do  not  think  so. 

3S49.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  come  generally 
prepared  from  schools  of  that  clasp,  or  do  they  come 
as  oficn  having  been  prepared  at  home?  —  They 
usually  come  from  schools — ibal  is  lo  say,  Ithiuk  the 
majority  of  the  boys  come  from  scbooU. 

3860.  Do  many  come  direct  from  horjc  ? — Not  a 
great  manv. 

385 1.  Somedo?_TeB. 

B8S2.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
those  W'ho  come  from  home  are  wor»e  preijared  than 
those  who  come  from  ptepnraiory  schools  ? — No. 

3833.  Has  or  has  not,  within  your  memory,  the 
number  of  boys  in  tbe  lower  school  at  Elim  gic&lly 
increased  ? — Very  mucli. 

3854.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  increiise  of 
the  boys  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  Fchool?— More 
indnstry  on  the  part  of  the  lower  masters,  I  i^iiik. 

3855.  lilts  it  been  pait  of  the  ^y^tem  of  tbo  school 
that  there  should  be  more  efficient  lower  masters 
appointed.  ITiis  there  esisied  any  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  school  tbnt  the  inslrueiion  of  the  lower  part 
should  bo  taken  in  hand  by  an  effieicul  man. 
Or  is  it  on  accidental  circuraslncce  that  masters  of 
the  lower  school  have  been  more  effitient  ? — I 
think  it  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  ehnracter  of 
the  lower  master  himself.  I  think  il.e  late  lower 
master  of  the  school,  Mr.  Coleridge,  did  u  great  deal 
towards  raising  the  chaiacter  of  the  lower  school, 
and  that  since  his  lime  it  has  gone  on  improriiig. 

38.56.  {Sir  S.  ICorliicote.)  Including  lua  lime,  and 
£iiice  that  time  3 — Yes, 

3857.  (.Vr.  TAomp^on.)  Since  the  (imo  of  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Coleridge?- — Y'es,  that  was  the 
turning  poiu[. 

3858.  Did  Mr,  Coleridge  take  great  paina  to 
provide  better  instruction  for  the  lower  department 
than  existed  before  ?— I  do  not  think  he  made  any 
material  alterations.  He  took  the  aj-stem  as  he  found 
it  in  existence. 

3859.  And  made  great  improvement  ? — Tes  ;  and 
Ecnerally  speaking,  if  you  find  tho  Ilead  Master 
works,  you  will  find  that  the  assistants  work. 

3860.  (Mr.  J'augAan.)  It  was  the  example,  then, 
that  was  set  by  Jlr.  Coleridge,  that  produced  th« 
improvement  ? — Yea. 


3861.  Has  that  had  the  eSect  of  atiraetiug  maa 
more  boys  to  the  lower  school  ? — Cerlaiuly. 

3862.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  left  the  position  of  lower 
master.  How  long  is  it  since  ho  first  tocjc  that 
[lositiou  ? — Four  years. 

3863.  Was  he  lower  maf  ter  sufficiently  long  bed 
he  left  the  school,  or  is  it  sufficiently  long  from 
pi'escnt  time   to  admit  of  comparison    being   m> 
liclwccn  the  boys  educated  at  the  lower  eehool  and 
that  system  and  those  boys  who  come   from   prepu* 
ratory  schools  ? — The  boys  who  came  from  him  gco^ 
rally  did  weU.     But  he  had  n  remarkable  jtower  of 
teaching. 

3804.  Supposing  a  parent,  who  had  a  eon  of  tli4 
age  of  five  years,  were  to  ask  you  at  what  age  )*< 
would    prefer    his    coming  to   Eton,    what 
w»uld  you  give   to   the  question? — That  I 
prefer  his  coming  there  from  II J  to  12  years  of  i 

3865.  Do  you  think  a  public  school  is  not  suited  I 
ft  boy  at  on  earlier  age  than  that  ? — I  do.     1  do  I 
like  it  vcrj"  well  for  little  boys. 

3866.  Ilas  there  not  been  some  altiralion  nude 
recent  years  with  regard  to  providing  fur  the  confil 
of  the  boys  in  iho  lower  school  ? — Yes  ;  Ihey  cdh  \ 
BOW  kept  entirely  apart. 
'     3867.  IIiis  that  been  .in  improvement? — A  ptH 

improvement,  I  dare  say  that  may  be  oae  of  ihn 
reasons  that  has  caused  it  to  flourish  so  mnch,  bevaate 
they  can  be  kept  quite  dblinct  from  the  older  boy«L 

386^.  (Lord  Lffttctlou.)  You  do  not  mean  that  oil 
the  boys  in  the  lower  schiMil  ore  kept  wholly  separate 
from  the  others  ? — Y'es  j  almost  entirely. 

3869.  (Mr.  t'aughnn.)  With  res|iicl  toMr.  Jobs 
Ilawtrey's  house  :  iu  what  sense  is  his  houuo  wholly 
separate  ? — It  is  occupied  almost  exelusivcly  by  lower 
SCh'Mtl  boys. 

3870.  In  what  manner  does  the  arrangement  art, 
so  as  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  boy^  ? 
—The  objeclion  was  thnt  a  boy  of  nine  yenra  old  woi 
placed  with  older  boys,  and  it  was  not  ChoD^ht 
tit  be  should  l>e  placed  with  boys  of  IS  jnn  of  age, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  they  ought  to  be  kept  mo 
disliuel. 

3871.  Do  yon  concur  in  that  Tiew  ? — Xes  ;  I ' 
it  is  hciic-r  thnt  they  should  be  separate. 

3S72,  {Lnrd  I.j/tiellon.)  Was  this  arrftDgcmeiitl 
into  consideration  nnd  extended  to  tho  whole  of  i 
lower  school  insiead  of  comprising  only  part  of  it  i 
No. 

3873.  (.Vr.  Vanfihan.'}  Do  you  think  that  ft  pabti^ 
school  in  which  such  on  arrangement  exists  is  t.'<1 
tbe  lievt  place  for  a  hoy  so  young  as  9  or  10  ? — I  d* 
But  I  have  no  liesil.ition  tn  saying  that  ihe  lescbir^ 
is  far  belter  than  they  get  at  most  privato  schoub. 
I  think  [hey  ar«  bettor  prepared, 

3S74,  Uut  still,  you  think  It  is  not  the  best  place 
for  them  ? — Yes. 

3875.  Is  it  only  in  reference  to  tho  boys  of  18  or 
19  yoari  of  age  that  you  think  it  is  belter  for  tho 
younger  boys  not  to  be  there? — No  j  I  think 
that  when  Tou  get  a  number  of  Utile  boys,  saj 
from 40  to 50,  together, it  requires excessiie  vigiUncA 

3876.  You  mean  that  il  reijuirea  n  diUerem  nr- 
r.itigement  of  the  bonrding  houses  ? — rYes  i  I   ihiuk 
that  when  you  have  isolated  the  little  boys  Lhojr 
tjuire  more  superintendence. 

3877.  And  that  this  inconvenience  wonW  qo(1 
done  away  by  having  them  scattered  in  other  hosMt 
where  there  are  bigger  boys  ? — No  j  that  was  tl|S< 
system,  and  we  know  that  did  not  answer. 

3878.  So  th.it  wbalerer   arrangement  might 
made,  whether  you  kept  them  separate  or  uot,  there 
w-ould  ^till  l>e  an  objection  to  having  a  number  t^B 
very  little  boys  in  ibe  lower  school  ? — Yes.  ^H 

3879.  (Lord  Ltfllrltoji.)  It  ia  rather  a  new  experl> 
ment,  i,-:  ii  not  ? — Yes. 

3SS0.  (Sir  S.  yorthcofe.")  You  mentioned  10  or  11 
as  tbe  proper  age  for  entering  the  lower  school  ?— ■ 
I  mentioned  no  age  for  entering  the  lower 
The  question  was  uot  a^sked.  * 
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8881.  How  soon  would  you  put  n  boy  to  Eton  at 
all  ? — They  may  come  as  early  as  five. 

3882.  I  tliiiik  Iho  eRecl;  of  your  ojFiiiion  b  lUat 
boys  ought  lo  romo  propored  10  go  into  iLe  upper 
school  at  once  ? — Yes. 

3883.  And  you  would  not  desire,  if  it  couM  bo 
manogml,  to  have  a  lower  seLool  at  all  I'or  tho  Loya  ? 
. — It  is  a  very  cheap  education,  and  a  very  good  one  j 
but  I  think  that  brjuging  a  multitude  of  Utile  boya 
together  is  open  to  some  objection. 

3884.  {Lord  LyttellQn.)  They  piny  with  each, 
other  ? — Yen. 

3885.  {tiir  S.  Norlhcote.)  They  are  evidently  n 
distinct  class  of  boya  ? — Yes. 

3886.  And  the  lower  school  has  been  found  useful 
lo  send  little  boya  to,  because  older  boya  come  liadly 
Iircpared,  and  sometimes  are  not  Qt  io  take  their 
places  in  tho  fourth  form  ? — Yes. 

33U7.  Of  courae  you  consider  it  undeeirablo  that, 
any  boys  of  12  or  13  should  come  unprepared,  but 
that  you  cannot  help.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  for 
that  class  of  boys  that  the  lower  Gchool  should  exist  as 
the  best  thing  for  them  ? — The  question  is,  what  is 
to  become  of  them.  There  is  many  a  boy  who  comes 
to  Eton,  who  lias  never  been  properly  prepared,  and 
whose  parents  wish  him  to  have  an  education  at 
Eton  ;  he  is,  however,  unfit  to  enter  the  upper  acbool,* 
and  what  is  to  become  of  him  if  there  is  no  lower 
school  for  him  to  go  into  ?  It  would  be  extremely 
hard  to  reject  liim  altogether,  and  it  would  be  equally 
liard  on  the  upper  sebool  to  take  him  in  such  a  state 
Bfl  that  in  which  he  comes. 

3888.  It  would  be  clearly  a  mischievous  thing  to 
put  such  boys  upon  the  fourth  form  ? — It  would  be 
mischievous,  although  it  might  be  done  in  this  way 
— to  have  a  remove,  which  should  be  kept  down  ; 
perhaps,  however,  to  keep  thetn  in  the  lower  scliool 
stimulates  them  more. 

3889.  Po  you  not  think  it  is  ft  Btimulua  to  a  well- 
diaposed  boy  which  induces  him  to  try  to  raise  hiiu- 
aelf  to  such  a  position  (hat  he  can  be  admitted  to  the 
upper  school.  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded  to  the  case  of 
A  boy  of  17>  whom  he  mentioned  as  having  come 
rather  lalo  in  life  and  having  been  placed  in  tho 
lower  school ;  and  Mr.  Coleridge  said  be  thought  a 
great  boy  like  him  ought  to  try  lo  get  out  of  ihe 
lower  school  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  the  boy 
eserted  himself  in  consequence  of  thai  advice,  passed 

H  through  the  school  with  great  credit,  and  has  now 
H  malriculaled  iu  Balliol.  Do  you  think  thai  a  hort  of 
character  that  you  might  reasonably  expect  a.  good 
many  boys,  whose  education  has  been  unfortunately 
neglected,  to  lake? — I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  not. 

3890.  And  for  that  class  of  Ixtys  the  lower  school 
I       would  be  very  useful  ? — Yes. 

K  3891.  Is  there  any  reason  why  boys  of  that  class 
V  nhould  not  be  mixed  up  with  theother  boys  in  boarding 
Louses? — No;  and  they  probably  would — tliey  cer- 
tainly would — for  it  ia  only  boys  of  a  certain  age 
who  are  sent  to  Mr.  llawtrey's,  He  does  not  keep 
them  after  they  attain  a  certain  age,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  boy  fails  in  examination  he 
necessarily  goes  lo  Mr.  Hawtrey'd. 

3892.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  evil  that  boye  of  that 
class  should  be  mixed  up  in  school  with  little  boys 
of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  do  you  think  it  stimu- 
lales  them,  seeing  themselves  placed  in  a  school  in 
which  the  boys  are  so  much  under  their  own  ago,  lo 

»do  what  they  can  to  try  Kr  get  out  of  it  ? — I  think 
the  mixture  of  ages  is  cerlaiuly  an  evil. 
3893.  Tho  mixture  of  ages  ia  an  evil  ? — Tea. 

3894,  You  would  not  give  up  tho  lower  school  aa 
n  place  Ibr  the  unprepared  boys  who  come  ? — No  j 
because  as  I  said  just  now,  what  U  to  become  of 
them. 

3895.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  back- 
word  boys  who  come  lo  Eton,  I  suppose  there  are 
among  them  clever  boys  whose  backwardness  is  at- 
tributable mainly  to  ueglect  ? — Yes,  there  are  certainly 
pome  of  that  kind. 

L 


3896.  With  regard  to  those  clever  boys  who  owe        ETliN. 

their   backwardness  simply  to   previous  neglect   in  

their  education,  do  yoii  observe  that  when  they  get  lien. 

lo  Eton  ihcy  riipidiy  make  up  for  lost  time,   and  pass  FS.Ifamfurd, 
more  ciuickly  through  the  lower  part  of  the  school    ,n  jTTjaai 
than  boysof  ft  lesser  age? — Yes,  they  have  the  op-  "^ 

portuuity  of  getting  a  double  remove,  and  are  lifted 
up  as  it  were. 

3897.  Does  that  frequently  happen  ? — Yes. 

3898.  Does  it  happen  to  such  a  degree  that  you 
ever  find  a  boy  who  came  ihei'e  a  backwta-d  boy,  and, 
who  yet  at  the  ago  of  16  or  17  has  occupied  a  posi- 
siiion  very  nearly  equiil  to  the  position  occupied  by 
lho.se  boys  who  came  better  prepared,  and  have  had 
botler  places  given  to  them  at  au  earlier  age  ? — Such 
cases  have  occurred. 

3999.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  need  hardly  ask  you 
whether  you  think  the  tutorial  system  one  of  special 
benefit  ? — Iu  my  answers  I  say  ihat  I  think  it  a  very 
great  advantage.  A  boy  loves  hia  tutor,  as  a  general 
rule,  very  much. 

3900.  Do  you  consider  that  the  tutor  stands,  with 
respect  Jo  his  pupils,  in  the  position  not  only  of  his 
instructor,  but  of  hia  adviser  and  fiienU  ? — Yes,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  come  and  ask  you  any  question, 
because  they  know  you  would  not  take  a  moan 
advantage  of  them.  They  come  to  you  as  their 
counsellor  and  guide. 

3901.  Then  thero  does  exist,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
real  confidence  ? — Yes. 

3903.  You  think,  for  instance,  that  all  your  piipila 
have  that  feeling  towards  you  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  them  would  do  anything  to  vex  me,  nor 
would  they  have  any  hesitation  in  asking  me  any 
questiouB.  They  would  speak  to  me  in  a  perfectly 
unreserved  manner  with  respect  to  any  pi^nt  oa 
which  they  wished  to  consult  mo. 

3903.  Or  if  they  get  into  any  Bcrape,  say  with 
their  schooluiasler  or  any  one  else,  would  they  come 
to  their  tutor  oa  a  friend  to  whom  they  would  apply 
in  distress  and  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

3904.  Ill  point  of  fact  he  would  stand  towards  the 
pupil  in  loco  parentit  in  every  respect  ? — Yea,  I 
think  so. 

3906.  May  I  ask  how  many  pupils  you  have,  Hr, 
Durnford  ? — Sixty. 

3906.  Every  pupil  construes  his  lesson  to  you 
before  he  goes  into  school  ? — They  construe  their 
lessons  in  class.    I  usually  call  on  four  for  each  lesson, 

3907.  I  thought  I  understood  from  your  auswer 
that  every  lesson  was  construed  by  the  boy  belore  ha 
goes  into  school  ?•— I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  each 
boy  consliues  his  lesson  individually  to  me. 

3908.  You  have  them  iu  claas  before  they  go  into 
school. — Yea. 

3909.  And  many  of  them  you  hear  over  again  in 
school,  do  you  not  ? — Very  few.  In  point  of  fact  I 
have  only  one  at  present  under  me  in  school. 

3910.  Yoa  Bay  here,  "  I  calculate  that  my  fourth 
"  form  are  withmoabout  27  hoursper  week  i  my  fifth 
"  form  about  10  hours  per  week" — that  would  be  37 
hours — "  my  sixth  form  about  five  hours  per  week, 
"  (sometimes  many  more  the  latter),"  That  would 
make  42  hours  a  week,  which  would  give  you  some- 
thing like  seven  hours  a  day.  How  do  you  manage 
with  so  many  oa  60  boys.  I  suppose  that  many  of 
these  are  your  private  pupils  besides  j  I  mean  those 
who  pay  20  guineas  a  year  ? — Yoa,  all  thoso  boys 
who  board  in  my  house  are  considered,  necessarily,  as 
private  pupils, 

3911.  (Lord  Lffttellon.)  They  all  pay  20  guineas 
in  the  house  ?-r.Each  boy  in  the  house  pays  120/,, 
and  out  of  that  I  fancy  20^  is  for  tuition.  I  supposo 
that  iij  the  way  it  was  intended  to  be. 

3912.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  not  any  dla- 
tinctiou  between  pupils  and  private  pupils  ? — Yea, 

3913.  Your  pupil  pays  lOguineas,  and  your  private 
pupil  pays  10  guineas  extra  ? — Yes, 

3914.  And  has  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
provided  by  you  for  that  additional  10  guineas?— 
I  do  not  profess  to  give  tustruction  exactly  according 
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to  what  I  receive  ;  I  give  my  pupils  private  tuilimi  in 
ihis  way  :  I  divide  nU  ths  pupils  into  so  mniiy  elitsees 
for  privnta  tuilion,  and  then  I  nm  cortiiiu  that  evei'y 
one  has  the  advnnliige. 

8915.  How  many  ate  there  who  pny  10  guineas  ? — 
Mnst  of  the  lower  boys  not  in  my  house. 

3916.  {Lord  Lijlldton.)  How  many  pupils  nro 
ihci-e  in  your  house  ? — Thirty-five, 

3917.  And  25  out  ?— Yes. 

3918.  Of  these  25  out  of  the  house  how  many 
pay  10  guineas  nnd  how  many  pny  20  guineas  ? 
— Ten  of  them  pny  10  guineaa,  nnd  15  of  them  pay 
20  gtiincna, 

3919.  Do  yoti  mnko  any  dislinclion  hetwccn  the 
omoiiut  of  teaHiiug  which  you  give  to  tlio  two 
classes  ? — No. 

3920.  Id  fact,  it  is  only  a  remission  in  eon- 
giderivl ion  of  the  comparatiTe  poverty  of  a  portion 
of  ihe  lioys  ? — Yes,  that  is  really  the  theory,  but  in 
point  of  practice  I  should  not  think  of  asking  iiny- 
thing  with  respect  to  the  circurastnncos  of  the 
parents. 

8921,  Tlie  lower  hoys  all  pay  10  guineas? — The 
majority  of  the  lower  boys  pny  10  guinena. 

3922.  Is  it  Ihe  dislinclion  that  the  lower  boys  pay 
the  lower  amount  nnd  the  upper  boya  pay  the 
higher  ? — I  should  think  so, 

3923.  In  thu  house  they  are  all  alike  ? — Yes, 

3924.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  How  far  do  the  lower 
boys  reach  'f— To  the  remove. 

392.5.  Which  is  above  the  fourth  form  ?— Yes. 

3926.  {3/r.  Vaugfian.)  Let  mo  ask  you,  wllh  re- 
gard to  the  boys  in  your  house,  who  are  the  lower 
boys  in  your  present  definition  of  the  term.  Do  they 
pay  less  than  120/.  ? — "So,  every  boy  pays  120^. 

3927.  Do  those  boys,  although  lower  Ijoya  in  your 
house,  pay  the  same  for  private  tuilion  as  the  boj's 
above  them  ? — I  do  not  make  any  diflerence  ;  they 
all  pay  the  same  ;  and  I  divide  my  pupils  for  private 
business  into  so  many  classes. 

3928.  I  am  speaking  of  the  itmount  of  payment. 
They  all  pay  120/.  ?— Yes. 

3929.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
privntfi  bnsinesB  ?  Is  it  the  work  that  does  not  enter 
into  llio  Fcliool  routine  ? — -Yes,  for  instance,  take  the 
Sunday  work.  I  divide  my  boys  into  four  seta.  I 
make  the  lower  part  say  their  Calechism  and  read 
the  lessons  of  the  day.  With  rcapeet  to  the  remor^ 
I  give  them  an  essay  to  write  on  the  Old  Testament 
History.  I  make  the  oiher  forms  construe  the  Greek 
Testament.  On  week  days  I  lake  the  fourth  form, 
the  lowest  form,  and  make  them  do  Borao  questions 
in  Koman  history.  I  make  the  remove  do  some 
Sallust  ;  the  fifth  form  aho  have  their  work.  The 
upper  boys  read  Thiieydides,  Arislophnnes,  and  per- 
haps some  Greek  tragedy,  or  iu  addition  to  the  Greek 
play  Ihey  may  do  some  eompoailion, 

3930.  Willi  respect  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fifih 
form,  whiit  do  they  do  ?— I  make  them  do  Greek 
iambics  or  Greek  prose,  just  as  I  like. 

3931.  In  the  course  of  one-third  of  llie  year  how 
many  Greek  plays  will  the  fifth  forni  do  ? — About 
tliree  Greek  plays  in  the  year. 

3932.  Besides  Latin  ? — Yes,  besides  Latin  ;  and 
many  now  read  Cicero. 

3933.  Would  they  do  Greek  prose  as  well ;  De- 
mosthenes, and  nutliora  of  that  description  ? — Yes. 

3934.  Would  they  get  tlirough  as  much  as  »  book 
of  Thucydides  nnd  three  Greek  plays  in  the  course 
of  a  year  ? — No.  but  they  would  do  e(»nethiDg  equi- 
valent to  thi'ce  Greek  plays. 

3935.  {Mr.  Vaitghan  )  You  have  spoken  of  the 
upper  fifth  in  your  nusiver  to  Mr.  Thompson.  Do 
you  mean  by  them  to  signiiy  that  intilled  in  the 
Tables  part  of  the  upper  fifth  form,  or  the  -32  bnya 
described  as  the  upper  fifrh,  or  do  you  mean  the 
boys  in  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  ihe  school  ? 
— Are  you  sjwaking  of  my  own  division  ;  the  division 
I  have  in  the  school  ? 

3936.  No,  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  division  in 
Iho  echooL     You   mentioned   cerlain   pupils  in   (he 


upper  fifth  form.  Do  you  mean  by  thcsp  ptipilf,  tbe 
pupils  in  that  class  described  here  as  (liviiion  iba 
second  in  the  school,  or  do  yon  menu  something 
below  that  ? — Division  the  second  in  the  school. 

3937.  With  regard  to  boys  below  t!mt  diTiaita 
including  the  whole  of  the  fifth  form,  exci'pting 
division  number  2,  do  you  make  a  distinction  in  the 
private  work  of  these  boys,  or  have  they  all  the  same 
private  work  to  do? — I  make  a  distinction  in  tlii& 
that  they  perhaps  have  more  composition  to  do. 
-     8938.  But  do  ihey  read  the  same  author*  ? — Y«. 

3939.  Do  they  iu  Ihe  private  work  ? — I  dirido 
them  M  uenrly  aa  I  eon  into  sets  of  12,  Somotimei 
I  might  have  even  still  less.  I  put  them  occordi^ 
to  their  capacity. 

3940.  I  was  nskinf;  yon,  whether  they  Ao  the  mm 
work  ?— Yes,  ihey  do  the  same  work, 

3941.  (Lord  Clarciidon.)  You  say  tlio  lower  hoyi 
construe  the  same  lessons  twice  over  with  yon.  Too 
take  the  fourth  fonn,  27  houi-s  ;  the  fifth  fiirm,  |0 
hours  n  week,  and  so  on.  Does  that  include  the  prh 
vale  work,  or  ia  it  cxeluslre  of  that  ? — Thnt  will  to 
esclusive.     Do  you  mean  the  hours  ? 

3942.  Just  read  this  pnrngraph.  "  Every  l«Ma 
"  ia  construed  by  the  pupil  to  me  before  he  go«  fnt* 

,"  school.  Wiih  the  lower  boys  and  lower  liftli  (••m 
"  every  lesson  is  conslrned  twice  over,  and  cari.'i'iilN 
"  parsed.  I  cftlcuhite  that  my  fourth  form  are  «iti 
"  me  about  27  hours  per  week  ;  my  fifth  form  nbooi 
"  10  hours  per  weelt  ;  my  sixth  form  nbont  5  lioon 
"  per  week  (sometimes  many  more  ihe  latter)."  U 
that  exctusivc  of  the  private  work  ? — Y'ep,  that  wodM 
be  otelusivc  of  the  privale  work. 

3943.  What  is  the  exact  natnre  of  the  ptitiM 
bufiiiess  as  distinguished  from  the  school  husinest? 
— The  public  business  is  that  which  is  re[)eni«l  in 
school.  The  private  business  is  that  which  Iho  tuiw 
gives  to  the  boys, 

3944.  {Lord  Lt/ltclfon.)  It  is  very  tnneh  in  nsfet< 
onee  to  the  Newcastle  seholorship,  is  it  not  ? — Vw,' 

3945.  {Lord    Clarendon.)  It   docs    nol   furia    I. 
subject  of  the  exnminuliou  ? — No. 

3946.  {Lord  Devon.)  Aa  far  as  you  kaow,  is  it  Ai 
coui-se  of  all  the  tutors  to  make  no  reference  to 
the  time  which  they  devote  lo  llieir  pupils  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distinction  which  you  have  referred  to 
in  respect  to  the  payments.  Do  tlioy  make  inj 
distinction  between  those  who  pay  10  guineas  nuj 
those  who  pay  20  guineas  a  year,  or  do  iliev  pursue 
the  same  system  that  you  did  ? — 1  iliink  iho  suae 
system  prevails  among  the  other  mnslcr*. 

3947.  You  think  that,  generally  speaking,  no 
liuction  exists  ?— It  depends  upon   their  indirid 
habits  ;  but  I  think,  generally,  the  same  system 
pursued, 

3948.  That  has  always  been  the  case  with  yon  ?■ 
Always  the  case  with  me. 

3949.  Then  nil  the  pupils  iu  your  bouse  are 
vute  pupils  ?^Tbey  must  necessarily  be  sii,     I  uai 
stood  the  idea  of  their  paying  120/,  a  year  was 
they  should  pay  100/.  for  their  board  and   201.  for 
tuition. 

3930.  Is  Ihe  amount  charged  by  each  master  «l 
Eton  fixed  by  Iha  higher  authoriiies,  or  hy  himself: 
— By  the  higher  aulhorilies.  Tliey  cannot  charge 
more  than  tbnt  sum, 

3951.  {Lord  Lyttctlon.)  Will  you  tell  ns  iho 
number  of  hours  you  are  at  work  in  the  day  ? 
— I  cannot  always  get  out  in  winter,  but  I  geuenUj 
allow  myself  about  au  Lour  and  a  quarter  .i  day  for 
exercise. 

3952.  And  you  work  all  the  real  of  the  day  ? — ^Y«, 

3953.  With  regard  to  the  periodical  reports,  do  you 
fill  up  any  form  to  he  scut  to  Ihe  pnreutA  ? — Nol 

3954.  Do  you  write  lo  all  the  parents  ? — I  used  lo 
do  so  once  a  month,  but  I  have  given  that  system  op 
oflnle.  We  ore  coiistiintly  working.  Supposing  a 
boy  does  anything  that  it  is  nccessaiy  to  wi-ite  aboS 
I  write  and  lell  his  parents. 

3953.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  report  of  ill 
boy's  charncter,  do  you  write  fully  about  that  ? — Ye 
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3956.  Do  yoii  think  you  are  well  acquaiutecl  wiih 
tho  chnractt^r  of  b]1  those  boys  eufficiently  to  enable 
you  to  do  (hat  ? — Yes. 

3957<  You  ilo  itot  tiod  it  too  much  of  a  strain  upon 
you  ? — I  should  be  glad  of  course  lo  be  relieved  to 
^^Domc  oxleot,  but  wliere  the  demaud  la  great  I  am 
^P  obliged  (o  endeavour  to  meet  it. 

3958.  You  do  not  feel  that  they  nro  loo  mnny 
to  otiend  to  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  lliut  any  of  ibem 
are  neglected,  but  it  would  be  a  relief  to  me  indj- 

Ividually  not  to  have  so  nmny. 
3959.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Just  let  rao  aak,  with 
refer^^Tice  to  tho  jiriviite  businefis,  do  you  give  any 
prizes  for  privnle  business,  or  any  reward  for  doing 
the  woL-k  well  ? — No. 
3960.  Do  you  not  give  private  holiday  tasks? — 
No  i  I  never  do.     I  think  if  u  boy  works  well  at 
Eton  it  is  better  ho  should  have  his  holidnj's. 
3961.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  system  (hat  is  pursued 
nt  Elod  by  other  masters  ? — No.    Of  course  the  upper 
boys  biive  holidny-tasks  set  by  the  school. 
3962.  Have  the  lower  boys  any  holiday-tasks  ?  — 
Not  iippninlcd  by  iiuilioriiy. 

3963.  And  the  sixth  form  boys  ? — Yes,  they  have. 
3961.  (Mr,  Vauijhfin.)  You  say  with  regard  to  the 
private  ivork,  thnt  you  do  not  divide  your  pupils 
into  forms,  but  divide  Ibe;n  into  several  sets,  doing 
all  (he  snmo  work  wiih  regnrd  to  tho  private  busi- 
ness ? — I  divide  tliem  into  several  seta,  and  give 
them  ft  separate  hotik.  One  would  be  rending  Alceslis, 
lauothcr  would  be  rending  the  first  book  of  Thucy- 
'dides,  and  so  on. 

3965.  With  regard  to  the  boys  in  (he  fifth  form, 
[flbont   3U0  in   number,    I    understand  ibiit  Id  your 

private  business  you  do  not  give  ihera  different  work 

but  aiTungc  them  into  Eome  se(B,  according  lo  pro- 

1  Sciency? — I  am  afraid  we  have  been  at  cross  purposes. 

3966.  I  am  speaking  of  private  business? — In  pri- 
vate business  I  class  Ihem  cniirely  according  to  IhcJr 
posidiiii  in  the  pclioiil. 

3967.  But  I  nm  nuking  whether  the  private  busi- 
tness  of  some  of  (lie  boys  in  this  form  or  this  division 
lid  ditfereiU  from, the  private  businesH  of  other  boya  ? 
'  — Yea. 

3968.  Different  books,  different  construing,  and 
different  eomposiiions  are  set  ? — Yes. 

39G9.  Thai  being  iha  case,  do  you  divide  with  re- 
gard lo  the  class  bosinesa  these  boys  into  different 
sets?  I  nm  not  now  speaking  of  private  business. 
but  simply  of  the  construing  work,  and  the  composi- 
tion which  iliey  do  in  form  ?— They  come  to  my 
^room  according  to  (heir  poKition  iu  the  school. 

3970.  In  separate  sela? — In  separate  sets.  They 
[do  not  all  come  together. 

3971.  In  how  many  sets? — For  conBtrning  the 
fourth  form  in  one,  the  fifth  foim  iu  two. 

3972.  Is  your  mode  of  treating  the  books  dietrent 
Lor  much  the  some  ? — Yea,  it  is  much  the  same.  The 
I  upper  boys  come  and  construe  what  they  do  In  school, 
I — Pindar,  Tacitus,  and  other  authors, 

3973.  For  what  purpose  do  you  divide  them  ? — To 
[suit  the  mTangements  in  the  school. 

.3974,  ■RTiat,  if  tliey  do  the  some  work  ?— Those 
[who  do  the  same  work  do  come  together. 

3975.  Then,  as  I  understand,  those  hoys  all  do  the 
[Bame  work  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
[eighlh,  and  ninth  divisions — (hey  all  do  the  some 
fclfiHs  work  ? — That  is  in  school. 

3976.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  clnss  work  ? — Now 
I  understand  you.     They  go  into  school  in  different 

>  classes  of  uot  more  than  40. 

3977.  I  understood  tbnt  they  went  to  sehool  in 
1  different  cl&saei  ;  hut  do  (hey  come  before  you  to  pre- 
(pare  themselves  for  the  school  work  iu  different  classes, 
[or  do  (hey  come  (ogetlier  ? — In  different  classes. 

3978.  In  how  many  classes  ? — The  fifth  form  conio 
[ill  one,  iho  sixth  form  in  nuodier. 

3979.  With  regard  to  the  fifth,  do  they  all  como  In 
[pno  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  system  being  that  if  my  boys 

PQl  up  to  it,  I  cQoatruo  the  leuon  twice  over,  I 


let  the  first  division  pass  away,  and  tlien  keep  half 
buck,  nnd  make  them  coastrue  the  lesson  over  again. 

3980.  Will  ihe  second  division  have  been  present 
while  the  first  division  have  been  construing  'i — Yes, 

3981.  Then  the  construing  of  (ho  first  division 
would  act  as  an  instruction  lo  the  second  ? — They 
would  not  be  able  to  learn  their  lesson  from  it, 

3982.  I  will  not  say  (hen  what  might  be  the  effect ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  second  division  do  hear 
tho  couslruing  of  the  first  ? — Yes,  but  I  am  sure  they 
could  not  do  it  only  by  hearing  the  first  division  con- 
strue. They  conati'Ue  it  over  again,  and  they  have 
certain  exercises  to  bring  up. 

3983.  Let  me  put  this  question.  Do  you,  thinking  ■ 
it  right  as  you  do  to  give  those  boys  in  the  filWi 
form  different  work  in  their  private  business  suited 
to  their  capacity,  not  think  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement that  they  should  have  different  work  to 
do  as  class  work,  according  to  their  different  capa- 
cities F — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  time  they  are 
in  form  is  not  too  much  for  the  continuance  of  the 
same  work,  because  the  work  is  very  like  the  work 
they  have  done  before.  The  "Iliad"  nnd  "Odyssey" 
— these  are  the  tivo  staple  works,  and  tho  boys  cannot 
get  through  them  under  six  years, 

3994.  In  coustruiug,  iu  each  lesson  the  head  boy 
does  the  same  as  the  lowest  boy  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
head  boy  in  the  top  division  of  tho  fifth  tho  same  as 
the  hend  boy  in  the  third  division,  and  both  of  ihem 
do  exactly  the  same  work  an  the  lower  boy  in  tho 
ninth  division  ? — Yes. 

3965.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  arrangemenli 
seeing  thnt  they  all  do  the  same  work,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  kind  ? — They  do  not  get  the  same  in  quantity, 
nor  the  same  boobs.  Of  late  they  have  introduced 
Greek  plays  to  be  read  by  tho  third,  fourth,  and  liAli 
divisions,  and  tliey  also  give  them  a  longer  lesson  in 
Homer. 

3986,  How  long  has  that  alteration  been  mode  ?— - 
About  a  year, 

3987.  It  has  been  made,  perhaps,  since  the  time  to 
which  these  returns  apply  ? — Is  there  anything  about 
the  Greek  play  being  read  in  any  part  of  the  school 
by  tlie  third  division  7  No,  I  think  there  ought  to 
be.     I  think  it  has  been  within  the  last  year. 

3998.  Do  you  think  that,  in  point  of  fact,  an  alter- 
nlion  has  quite  recently  been  made  in  this  matter  ?— 
No. 

3989.  To  pass  from  tlie  siugle  subject  of  coastru- 
ing  :  considering  that  every  boy  does  lo  bis  tutor  all 
the  class  work  and  also  the  private  huaineas  besida 
thnt  class  work,  to  what  kind  of  instruction  do  you 
think  the  boy  owes  most  of  his  claasical  education, 
to  the  tutorial  instruction  or  to  his  work  iu  class, 
taking  into  consideration  the  class  work  before  tho 
tutor  and  the  private  work  before  the  tutor  iu  addition 
to  that  class  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
band  the  class  work  to  the  maater  ? — He  owes  mosL 
to  bis  scboo  'work,  certainly. 

3990.  To  his  work  in  form  ?— Tea. 

3991.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  how 
tbut  is  ': — His  work  in  form  embraces  all  his  compo- 
sitions in  school,  all  his  versos,  and  all  his  compositioua 
in  themes. 

3992.  Does  not  that  also  go  before  the  tutor  ? — Tea. 

3993.  And  does  not  tho  tutor  take  the  chief  part 
in  that  ? — Yes. 

3994.  Considering  that  his  construing  work  iu 
class,  his  composition  work  in  class,  and  the  private 
work  in  addition  to  that  is  all  done  by  the  tutor,  do 
you  think  he  owes  what  classical  inatruction  he  may 
receive  more  to  his  instruction  in  class  than  to  hia 
instruction  by  his  private  tutor  ? — Now  J  see  what 
you  mean.  You  are  separating  the  two  cases.  Wliat 
you  want  to  know  is,  whether  I  think  it  depends  more 
on  the  teaching  by  the  tutor  than  by  tho  master  ia 
class  7 

3995.  Yes  ;  from  whom,  on  the  whole,  ho  receives 
moat  of  his  instruction.  On  whom  does  he  deperol 
most  in  his  progress  through  (ho  school  ? — That  is 
rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
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(irrON.  3996.    (Lord    Lyltelfon.)     We    wish    to     olifom 

your  opinion  upon  tlint  point? — I  Uiink,  gi-noriilly 

r-  r  n""'  ^   (  speaking,  that  (he  lioy  who  gets  on  with  his  luior  host 

10  July  180S.        3997.  But   in   what  cnpncity  ilops  the  tnastCT  do 
.      ni05t.      In  tlic  capacity  of  n  privfto  tutor  ? — I    Bup- 
pcse  he  docs.     On  the  whole,  tho  tenching  we  got  in 
the  ufipcr  part  of  tho  school,  I  should  Ihink,  would 
b«  double  what  we  get  in  the  other  part. 

3998.  {31t.  Vauffhan.)  But  quite  the  lop  of  tho 
school  -9  taken  out  of  Iho  lulorinl  instruction  lo  a 
certain  degree.  Now,  taking  the  fifth  form,  and  con- 
sidering all  tho  things  that  have  been  mentioned,  to 
whom  docs  the  boy  owe  most  of  bis  cln<rsieol  instruc- 
tion ? — I  suppose  he  docs  owe  most  lo  his  tntor. 

3999.  Should  you  put  it  ns  much  as  two  to  one  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  I  recollect  many  things  brought 
to  my  mind  by  the  master. 

4000.  [tord  Clarendon.)  There  is  one  more 
point  on  which  I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  and  ihnt  is 
with  respect  to  the  religious  inelruction  given.  You 
gay  ibat  religious  instruction  is  given  by  each  tutor 
to  his  pupils  in  class.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that 
the  same  amount  of  religious  instrucliou  is  giien 
toyourhoya  in  particular  clasees  ? — Yes,  Do  you 
mean  in  school  ? 

4001.  In  private  business.  You  mentioned  what 
you  do  with  them  on  Sunday  j  ia  there  anything  else 
that  you  have  to  say  on  that  point  ? — No,  nothing. 
In  Bcliool  there  is  a  lesson  in  tho  Greek  Teatatnent  on 

"  Uonday  morning,  and  certain  sots  of  questions  are 
set  on  Saturday  niglit  for  every  hoy  to  do.  Each 
tnasler  sels  questions  for  his  own  division  lo  do, 
which  arc  shown  up  on  the  Monday  morning. 

4002.  What  is  tho  nature  of  tho  quesiions? — 
They  are  left  pretty  much  to  the  choice  of  tho  mas- 
ters ihemsclvea.  I  take  tho  Epistles  and  frame  a  set 
of  questions  according  lo  the  chapter  which  they  read 
with  me  the  week  before. 

4003.  You  put  questioDS  out  of  it  ? — Ye«,  out 
of  it. 

4004.  Do  you  put  them  viva  voce  ? — No,  I  writ« 
ilieiii,  and  they  write  down  the  answers,  and  show 
them  up  as  an  exercise  on  Monday  morning. 

4005.  Are  these  with  reference  to  the  coa  struct  ion 
of  ihc  Greek  or  the  substance? — The  substance, 
cerluinly.  They  are  expected  to  construe  a  piece, 
but  they  are  very  seldom  asked  to  give  more  than  the 
Buhstance. 

4006.  {Lord  Lyltellon.)  Ts  that  ft  substitute  for 
any  other  work  ? — We  used  to  have  Grotius, 

4007.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  used  to  have  Gro- 
tius.  you  say  ? — Yes. 

4008.  (jVr.  Thompson.)  Is  that  still  used  ? — No. 

4009.  Did  you  set  questions  on  it  ? — I  set  ques- 
tions out  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Bible  history, 
Erome'a  Arliclcf. 

4010.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  The  sermong  ara 
preached  iu  the  chapel  by  tho  Provost  and  Fellows? 
— Yes,  they  are  preached  by  the  Fellows  according 

-    to  residence. 

4011.  The  pulpit  and  Iho  chapel  heloug  to  the 
Provost  and  Fellows,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4012.  Arc  tho  sermous  usually  addressed  to  the 
boys  ? — Usually. 

4013.  Do  you  ihink  the  sermons  produce  all  the 
elTect  that  is  usually  expected  from  sermons  ? — It  is 
just  what  you  find  iu  most  placos.  Sometimes  you 
have  n  good  sermon  and  sometimes  not  so  gocid.  All 
preaching  must  be  unequal. 

4014.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  syslem  lo  make  the 
I)oys  go  lo  chapel  on  holidays  and  half-holidays? — 
J  should  think  it  a  very  goort  syslem,  that  it  Bobers 
them,  and  docs  Ihem  good.  Kvcu  if  you  look  at  it 
in  a  higher  point  of  viow,  as  a  matter  of  discipline, 
I  think  it  very  good. 

4015.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  would  ho  the  efffcct  in 
your  judgment,  if,  inslend  of  making  them  go  on  holi- 
day* and  half-ho!idays,  you  wicrelo  have  a  short  morn- 
ing service",  sny  about  quarter  of  au  hour,  a  choral 
service  every  day  iu  the  week  ? — I  should  like  it,  but 
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I  am  afraid  wc  should  tind  it  difficult  to  acconnplisb  is 
the  lime.  At  present  the  school  begins  noroiiwlly  at 
half-past  seven.  Some  masters,  who  wifh  to  do  ■ 
little  more  work  begin  voluntarily  at  seven.  If  there 
was  an  early  morning  service  aJI  must  abide  by  coo 
time,  and  ibat  would  he  very  difficult. 

4016.  Sup]x:>sing  that  difficulty  with  respect  to 
time  were  overcome  by  making  the  school  work  b^n 
at  nine,  what  would  lje  the  general  eiTect  on  the  boy* 
of  having  it  at  all  ? — The  boys  have  family  praywi 
in  their  tutor's  house. 

4017.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  tfce 
dames'  houses  ? — No,  they  are  not  read  there. 

4018.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  lo  every  dMne'sbonw 
a  tutor  is  attached  to  whom  the  boys  in  the  dan^a 
houses  belong  as  private  pupils? — They  do  not  go 
there  except  on  Sundays  ;  they  read  prayers  there  od 
Sundays. 

4019.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  their  reftdiog 
prayers  there  on  week-days  ? — No  ;  it  could  be  <]oa& 

4020.  I  suppose  it  could,  because  it  is  done  in  olber 
houses  ? — But  he  must  read  twice,  if  he  hu  bis  om 
house  lo  attend  lo, 

4021.  Are  there  not  certain  asbistaDla  to  whom  tlie 
dames'  houses  are  assigned  ? — Yes, 

4022.  (Mr.  Thompion.)  Would  it  he  possible  U 
induce  the  Couduet  to  do  tluU  work  ? — My  oiro 
opinion  is,  that  as  Conduct,  he  would  be  the  hctt 
person  to  perform  that  service. 

4023.  As  regards  ihe  sermons,  would  it  be  an 
impi-OTcmont  if  a  certain  number  of  the  assistanid 
were  occasionally  to  preach  ? — I  think  it  would  nut 
be  at  all  an  improvement. 

4024.  Why  do  you  tliink  it  would  not  ? — I  think 
we  might  have  conflicting  views  expressed. 

402o.  What,  in  the  college  chapel  ? — I  think  so. 

4026.  Do  you  think  the  assistant  masters  wui 
feel  at  liberty  to  give  utterance  lo  strong  views  ?- 
We  are  not  all  of  us  in  orders,  ond  those  that  are  have 
not  time  for  the  composition  of  sermons. 

4027  {Lord  Devon.)  You  would  rather  not  infer- 
fere  with  the  existing  system  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
interfere  with  it. 

4028.  {Sir  S.  Northeole.)  It  has  been  suggested  10 
us,  that  it  might  be  an  improvement  if,  by  some 
arrangemenU  with  the  school,  instead  of  putting  the 
senior  masters  lo  the  upper  divisions,  and  the  next  to 
the  next,  and  so  on,  there  should  he  some  kind  of 
council  ;  that  there  should  be  a  senior  as^i^tant 
master,  who  should  be  a  sort  of  viceroy  ovei'  the  fifth 
form,  that  another  should  take  the  reniovo,  that  ■ 
third  should  take  the  fourth  form,  and  that  they 
should  he  viceroys  over  the  junior  masters,  who 
should  take  divisions  under  them,  so  to  speak  ;  onil 
that  these  three  seniors  should,  from  time  to  time,  take 
diffLTent  removes,  or  difl'erent  portions  of  the  scti(«l, 
under  their  care,  and  form  a  sort  of  council  for  tlie 
Hcfld  Master.  How  do  you  ihink  such  a  system  m 
that  would  work  ? — Do  you  mean  that  tlio  ol.jeci 
is  that  somebody  should  be  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  division  ? 

4029.  Yes  ;  that  they  should  be  lo  some  extent 
responsible  to  the  Head  Master.  For  instance,  that  t)ie 
particular  viceroy,  if  we  may  so  term  him,  who  look 
the  fourth  form,  should  go,  from  time  lo  lime,  and 
take  the  lower  remove,  or  the  middle  remove,  or 
whatever  remove  he  chooses  of  tliat  ftirtu,  for  hiK 
work,  BO  as  to  see  how  the  hoys  ivere  going  on,  then 
that  the  fourth  form  assistant  masters  would  natu- 
rally communicate  with  him,  and  that  he-,  meeting 
tho  Head  Master  periodically,  with  the  chiefs  of  ihe 
other  divisions,  might  represent  to  him  Ihe  warns  of 
Iho  fourth  form,  whether  any  new  books  ought  to  be 
inti'oduced,  or  whether  there  wore  any  d^.'irahle  nr- 
rangemeuts  as  lo  the  belter  management  of  that  port 
of  the  school  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  belter  for 
the  Head  Master  to  dceido  what  should  be  dono,  And 
lo  do  it. 

4030.  Tho  decision  being  still  intended  to  rest  wilh 
Ihe  Head  Master,  but  he  having  Ihe  advantage  of  the 
nssistnncG  of  these  gentlemen  to  advise  with  bim  ?' 
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Ho  Ima  tho  aBsIatant  mnstera  lo  ndvino  with  if  ho  Hkcs 
now,  uud  I  do  not  see  what  odvumitge  any  change 
of  that  kiad  would  be.  If  he  wauls  to  iearu  more 
juu'iiculiU'lj'  what  ia  going  on  in  thii  school,  ho  can  do 
so  now  by  asking  the  aBsislant  moaiers. 

4031.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  lurge  iiumbor 
of  useiBtiuit  masters  practically  oqual  witii  each  other 
to  hnvo  llint  amount  of  consultalion  with  the  Head 
Master  which  ie  sufficient  to  inform  bim  of  whut  is 
piing  on  ill  hII  parts  of  the  Bchool  ? — Yea  ;  he  acea 
tlio  results,  because  they  come  before  hiiiiin  the 
triiils. 

4032.  Do  you  think  it  eaaentiol  that  the  Head 
Master  should  conduct  the  trials  himself  ? — I  think  it 
ia  essential  that  he  should  set  the  papers,  but  I  think 
tionicbody  else  might  look  over  them. 

4033.  If  he  only  set  the  papers,  would  he  become 
Bciuainted  with  the  condition  of  the  lower  port  of  the 
school  ? — He  might  not  of  some  part. 

4034.  Would  it  not  be  an  Bdvantage  lo  him  if  he 
were  able  to  get  the  advice  of  the  assiatant  masters 
who  hare  hod  long  experience  like  yourself,  or  of  one 
of  the  senior  asBiBbtut  masters,  as  lo  the  real  condition 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  scliool  ? — He  doec,  does  he 
not  ?  There  are  a  certain  number  of  fifth-form 
masters,  foiirlh-form  mnalcrB,  masters  of  the  remove, 
a  system  which  goes  right  up  lo  the  head  of  the 
Brhoo),  so  that  when  the  master  wants  anything 
done  he  mentions  it,  and  it  is  done. 

403-5.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  One  other  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  you.  Do  you  ihink  that  the  present 
aiTangement  of  the  calendar  is  satisfactory  ? — No  ; 
but  it  would  bo  very  ditlieult  lo  alter  it,  unless  you 
could  niter  the  Prayer  Book.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
could  alter  the  calendar, 

4036,  Do  they  state  the  iiumher  of  holidays  in  the 
Prayer  Book  ? — We  might  alter  the  calendar  io  some 
respects.      The    great   thing  is  the  irregularity  pro- 

_    duccd  by  saints'  days.     There  are    some  oocssional 

I.  holidays  which  we  might  alter. 
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4037,  Sons  to  make  the  holidays  tolerably  uniform?        ETON. 

— I  do  not  thiiik.it  would  be  any  great  advaiilugo  lo  

luive  the  holidays  always  the  aiime.  Rre 

4038.  YoH    sec   no   disadvantage   m    the    present  F-EMurnjird. 
system  ? — I  do    not  object   greatly    to   the  present 
irregularity. 

4039-  (Cord  Devon.)  Hiilf-holidaya  and  holidays 
are  given  occiwionally,  many  of  which  bnvo  no  refer- 
ence at  nil  to  the  I'rayer  Book  ? — No. 

4040.  Are  not  half-holidnys  and  holidays  given  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  in  tlie  family  of  a  Fellow's  son  or 
daughter  ? — Yes. 

4041.  And  the  promotion  of  nn  Etonian  to  ajudgc- 
ehip  or  a  coloniid  bishopric  ? — Yes, 

4042.  And  you  get  a  half-holiday  on  the  visit  of 
distinguished  peraoaages  ? — Yes. 

4043.  On  all  tJicse  occasions  half-holidays  or  holi- 
days ftre_  given  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  ive  were  confined  lo  the  same  system  week 
after  week,  and  had  uo  change  ;  the  boys  would  get 
very  tired. 

4044.  D.ies  the  circumstance  of  the  existence  of 
tliese  holidays  mnterially  diminish  the  work  of  the 
tutors  or  assistant  musters  ? — Very  little.  We  havo 
our  extra  studies  lo  do  even  more, 

4045.  You  men>ly  save  two  or  three  bonra'  attend- 
ance in  school  ? — Yes. 

4046.  [Sir  S.  NortJicoU.)  Is  ftere  more  privato 
business  in  the  school  than  there  would  be  if  ihere 
were  fewer  holidays? — Yea. 

4047.  Perhaps  you  had  belter  explain  how  much 
more.  Do  boys  come  t*  you  more  days  iti  a  holiday 
week  than  they  would  in  a  regular  week  ? — Perhaps 
in  a  regular  week  a.  boy  would  come  once,  but  in  a 
week  in  which  there  were  two  holidays  he  would 
probably  como  twice,  or  even  more  often. 

4048.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Is  there  any  other  case 
in  which,  although  the  work  done  in  school  hours  is 
diminiahed,  yet  the  work  of  the  boys  out  of  school 
is  not  diminished  lo  the  sanio  extent? — No;  they 
have  to  do  their  compositions,  but  that  is  alt. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


William  JonNson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  examined. 


4049.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Mr.  JohoHon,  you  are  an 
assistant  master  at  Eton  ? — Yes. 

4050.  How  many  years  have  you  been  bo  ?  — 
17  next  September. 

4051.  Were  you  on  the  foundation  at  Eton?  — 
Yes. 

40o2.  And  of  King's  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

40^3.  In  the  evidence  which  you  have  been  bo 
good  as  to  liiruish  us  with  in  writing  I  see  you  have 
u  strong  opinion  upon  the  manner  iu  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  foundation  ia  administered.  I  thiidc  yoo 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  administered  in  llio  most 
satisfactory  or  advantageous  manner  for  the  bcnetlt 
of  the  school  ? — I  believe  not. 

4054.  Is  this  all  that  you  wish  to  say  upon  that 
subject,  or  is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to 
add  to  it,  which  possibly  you  might  not  like  lo  state 
in  writing,  but  which  you  might  not  object  lo  com- 
municate to  UB  verbally?  —  My  knowledge  of  iho 
matter  is  chiefly  derived  from  con veri^ai ions  which 
I  have  had  with  the  bursars  of  my  own  college.  I 
heltove  that  the  Eton  College  properly  could  be  im- 
proved materially  by  running  out  the  lenses,  and  not 
taking  fines  on  renewals,  which  fines  eonsliiuto  the 
chief  part  of  the  income  of  the  Fellows:  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  one  fund,  which  might  he 
djstiibuled  in  such  a  way  after  the  college  was  pro- 
vided for  as  to  keep  up  the  Fellows, 

40Sd.  IIow  long  ago  is  it  siueo  the  lyslem  of 
managing  the  property  was  changed  at  EJng's  ? — It 
is,  I  should  think,  fully  lo  yeara, 

4056.  Are  there  no  lenewals  there  now  ?-~There 
atiU  some. 


4057.  Kenewals  on  fine? — When  wo  do  take  fines 
on  renewals  now,  we  lake  au  increased  reserved  rent 
with  a  lower  fine. 

4058.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Formerly  I  believe  your 
(yslem  was  Ihe  same  as  that  which  is  now  pursued 
at  Eton  ? — I  believe  so,  with  regard  to  leases. 

4059.  Do  yon  know  what  led  in  lIio  first  instance 
to  the  change  of  the  system  at  King's? —  I  believe  it 
was  in  consequence  of  its  being  coDBidered  very  bad 
husbandry. 

4060.  Bad  husbandry  you  mean  for  posterity,  but 
not  for  those  who  had  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty and  were  intercBtcd  in  its  immediate  proceeds 
at  King's  ? — It  was  good  for  the  interests  of  the  men 
who  divided  the  receipts  but  bad  for  their  successors. 
By  adopting  llie  principle  which  I  have  just  been 
speaking  of  we  have  improved  the  income  at  King's  to 
tlie  extent  of  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  a  year,  and  wo  believe 
that  the  College  property  at  Eton  is  capable  of  a 
similar  improremcut. 

4061.  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  which  is 
now  pursued  here  of  receiving  fines  and  dividing 
ihem  among  the  Fellows  is  an  Illegal  one  ? — I  believe 
it  i.'<  unstatutable  ;  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  sound 
about  it.  I  have  not  searched  ihe  statutes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  me  lo  state  what  would  bo  iho 
legal  effect  of  ihem.  I  merely  thi-ow  that  out  as  au 
opinion  or  rather  a  suggesiion. 

4062.  The  statutes  at  Eton  arc  accessible,  are  (hey 
not  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  copy,  and  I  have  read  them, 
hot  I  was  not  able  to  discover  anything  which 
authorized  any  division  of  tho  fines  on  renewals 
among  the  Fellows.     My  impression  was  that   the 
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members  of  the  College  wwo  to  hnvo  fised  &iipen<ls 
anil  iillowanccs,  nnil  tlinl  if  nny  suqilus  incoint'  iirose 
it  wos  lo  Iw  applied  to  ilie  genenJ  gooi)  of  tUe  esia- 
blislioient.  I  was  uever  nWo  to  make  out  iliut  the 
whole  oC  (he  stntulea  wiis  ivver  actuolly  in  force,  for 
iuslfince,  that  with  reference  to  the  13  poor  youths. 

4063.  Do  jou  ihiiik  ihnl  oue  of  ihc  niodca  lo  which 
the  Piovost  niid  Fellows  have  i-esorled  for  ihe  pur- 
poso  of  iiiciensiug  Iho  downs  hns  lieen  by  raising 
Bnduly  rhc  rents  of  the  houses  ? — The  way  id  which 
I  should  put  that  is  cot  eo  much  ibal  ibe  houses  ore 
highly  rcuieJ,  nlihough  no  doubt  some  of  ihcin  are. 
but  that  n  more  enlightened  policy  would  have  in- 
duced ihem  to  pull  down  tanuy  of  the  houses,  nod 
thfy  have  taken  advantage  of  the  engcr  competition 
«mong  young  men  to  get  high  rents  in  some  cases  for 
buildingA  which  ought  not  lo  be  kept  up  at  all. 
When  I  first  came  to  Eton  as  au  Rs»istant  mostt-r  I  bad 
DO  huu«e  ■(  all,  and  the  Head  Master  recommended 
ms  to  Ittke  a  house  belonging  to  a  dame.  I  did  so  and 
afterwards  found  that  1  had  mode  an  eili-emely  bad 
bargain.  I  took  a  faouEe  at  an  enormous  rent,  paid 
to  A  leasee  of  the  College,  which  iras  not  fitted  for 
boys.  1  inhabited  it,  and  sllerwards  I  fouud  it 
aecc&iary  to  make  great  oileralionsin  order  to  ruuder 
it  aiiitoble  (o  (lie  purposes  for  which  J  ]i*d  token  it, 
■nd  I  bad  to  epend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  iht^m. 
fHwre  are  WTerml  of  thooe  old  and  inconrt-uieut 
MOKta  still  existing,  and  the  some  thing  is  going  on 
at  the  pre^eiU  time  in  eonaequeoce  of  the  e«ger  eom- 
pctilion  going  on  between  the  several  asuslanta,  eo 
that  wheueier  *  house  falls  vacant  there  U  m  tepilar 
scramble  for  it, 

-1064.  Is  that  the  case  now  i  and,  if  so,  how  does  it 
occur  ? — The  late  Head  Master  made  a  rule,  that  if 
dames'  houses  fall  Tacant,  they  shall  be  giten  to 
tnaihematical  maj^ters  ;  but  a  cla^sieol  master  hag 
more  cbaaee  of  fucee^j  in  negotiating  with  the  C'jI- 
legeor  the  lessee.  The  Head  Master,  for  inilaiice, 
has  said  that  such  and  sneh  a  bouse,  if  it  fnl)s  rueant, 
^oll  be  taken  only  by  a  raatbematical  teacher;  but 
that  has  not  always  beeu  held  valid,  uiid  the  m.aihe- 
in.ti..«l  maitters  have  found  that  they  cannot  in  point 
of  &et  get  them.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  house 
at  Eton  00  a  long  lease,  irhich  has  been  promised  to 
two  persops,  one  of  ibem  being  a  mathematical 
master  and  (be  other  a  classical  master  ;  and,  in  all 
arobabiiiiy.  wbca  it  falla  raqaat,  there  will  be  a 
dispote. 

406o.  Promised,  do  you  mean,  to  two  different 
persons  by  Ihe  Head  Moeter  ? — No ;  it  bos  been 
promised  by  the  lessee  in  the  one  ca$e,  and  bj  the  late 
Head  Master  in  the  other,  on  the  principle  that  every 
dome's  house  which  £aUs  vacaat  dioald  be  girea  to 
a  malhematicol  master. 

4066.  Is  the  person  by  whom  tl  is  let  the  leasee  f 
Is  he  the  bead  man  ? — The  person  who  has  the  long 
itaso  a  a  gentleman  residini;  ia  Devonshire,  and  he 
nb-lMs  it  to  a  dame,  and  if  that  dome  r^'tires  ibey 
InTe  a  right  to  put  in  a  new  tenant,  and  they  have 
prOBiiacd  it  to  a  clusical  master  ;  but  when  it  falls 
vacant  llie  taaiheinalical  master  will  claam  tt  by 
virtue  of  the  Head  Master's  rule  that  when  »  dame's 
boiua  falb  Tocant  it  shall  go  to  a  niathemalical 
nustcr. 

4067.  I  nippoee  there  Is  something  attached  lo  it 
in  the  shape  of  goodwill  ?— Xo  ;  the  g>x>dwill  of  a 
dMno's  house  is  worth  nothing  to  a  maaier. 

4068^  {Mr.  Vaiglmm.)  Can  you  at  all  judge  from 
paat  usage  what  will  probably  U'  the  result  of  the 
alHUgVi  that  you  think  will  take  place  bvtwceu  the 
cUaucal  master  and  tlio  maiWnuiticuI  master,  Ihe 
wreon  to  nhom  the  Head  Master  has  proiuisnl  this 
Wiao  «nd  the  pcraon  to  whom  the  lewee  has  pror 
miaed  il !— J  ihould  think  thai  (to  aae  a  spotiing 
phrMO)  lb«  betliu  was  in  favour  of  (he  cla:^sIeM 
BMJi,  booaiiNtlte  College  interest  Is  in  his  fati^ur, 
Mid  ihcy  do  not  r»«viuio  the  others.  The  late 
Head  Master  was  bound  by  his  own  written  epgage- 
BMttt  to  get  a  maihematienl  master  a  ItoustKBad  wbeo 
OM  CiU  vacant  a  strugf  le  ensued  betwcea  two  gen- 


llemen,  one  a  classical  master  and  the  other  a 
mnlieai  master.     They   happened  to   be  ^ery 
friends,  still  (he  matter  could  only  be  settled  by  thi 
nrnmess  of  the  Ucnd  Master  ;  and  the  lole  Uei 
Slaster  decided  that  the  mathematical  master  was 
have  tlie  house. 

4069.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Did  he  get  it  ? — T«fc 

4070.  (.Vr.  Vauglitin.)  Did  Ihe  Head  Muster  sett 
the  <|uestion  by  force  of  any  aullioriiy  which  he  ' 
ID  liimself,  or  did  ho  refer  the  matter  to  tlio  Prov 
and  College? — He  settled  it  chiefly  by  displaying 
proper  amount  of  firmness,  ood  it  eo  hapfvened  thai 
one  of  the  claimants  was  very  uixh  uuiler  bis  iu' 
flucnce  as  as  old  piipii,  and  bo  was  nble  (o  say  1» 
him,  "  Too  must  give  way."  When  a  bouse  ia  Itfedj 
to  fall  Toennl,  men  go  about,  and  one  gets  n  procnt«a 
from  one  bursar,  and  another  from  another,  and  after, 
all  it  is  never  known  whether  either  will  get  if 
house.  Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been 
very  lively  discussion,  which  was  only  settled  by  o> 
of  the  parlies  giving  way.  The  mathematical 
lers  claim  the  right  to  have  the  dames'  bouses  wl 
they  fall  vacant,  and  ibiok  il  very  hard  that  ihi 
should  be  occupied  by  a  person  who  is  not  engaged 
teaching. 

4071.  There  is  in  point  of  fact  the  lEabilily  of  a 
struggle  between  three  parties;  first  the  Head  Mofier 
and  the  bursars,  then  the  Head  Master  and  the  lessee 
of  the  hou-BC,  and  t^ain  between  the  Tnathematiott 
master  and  the  person  to  whom  the  house  is  proposed 
to  be  banded  over  ? — Tea  ;  in  some  cases  the  perMO 
who  holds  the  house  holds  it  directly  trwa  the  Col* 
lege,  in  other  cases  the  lessee  may  leddo  a  long  way 
off,  and  have  the  power  of  anb-letting. 

4072.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  etrug^u 
between  him  and  the  head  Master  ? — I  do  not  know  ( 
that  has  not  yet  come  on. 

4073.  {Sir  S.  Xorlhcolf.)  In  this  rase  the  wo* 
mise  of  the  Head  Master  would  hardly  come  m^'' 
operation,  because  be  says  the  malhematieal  noasfei 
are  to  ha»e  the  dames'  houses  when  ihey  611  Tieanl 
but  in  this  particular  case  of  a  long  lease  cas  tW 
house  be  considered  vacant  and  be  given  in  thai 
way  ? — It  could  if  the  present  dame,  being  the  suIk 
lessee,  were  to  go  away. 

4074.  It  would  go  to  the  lessee,  and  be  U 
concerned  in  the  teaching  of  the  school? — He 
nothing  to  do  with  the  College. 

4076.  It  win  be  held  that  the  coutingcuey  of  a 
vacancy  has  not   arisen  ?— rrPerbaps.     Maay  oT  the 
houses  are  held  at  Eton  for  leases  of  c^osidentblo 
length,  renewable  every  twenty  years,  a  fine 
payable  lo  Ihe  College.     Some  of  the  housea 
been  very  good  bargains  for   the  people  who 
them,  bttt  the  bargain  has  been  a  very  b«d  one 
the  College. 

4076.  {Lord  Clartndiut.)  The  leases  of  (base  boosea 
have  been  renewed  on  fines  ?■■— Yes,  1  believe  so. 

4077.  (Afr.  Tkompton.)  They  ore  not  carrying  eat 
that  system  of  renewing  the  leases  now,  I  think  ~ 
— I  do  not  feel  !inre.  They  are  pulling  down 
of  the  houses  which  the  Commissitwers  vbited 
other  day,  and  thai  is  a  policy  which  we  think  ong\ 
to  be  more  generally  applied.  The  College  has  mlaw^ 
a  very  valual'te  piece  of  property,  on  which  Mr,  John 
Uawtrey  buill  his  bouse,  Kegotialioiis  went  on  for 
al>out  leu  years  with  the  Crown  with  reference  la 
an  exchange  of  property,  and  in  the  meaatime 
Crown  arranged  with  Mr.  John  Hawtrej.  by  w! 
arrangement  he  was  lo  build  the  house  be  did. 
Crown  eonsL-quently  has  the  property  and  the  Co! 
has  lost  it.     Mr.  Hawtrey  bos  a  long  leaie. 

407*).  Did  it  originally  belong  to  the  Cmm? — 
Yes,  it  was  Crown  property. 

4079.  (L»r^  I^teim.)  And  the  long  feaae  hu 
praeliealty  shut  out  the  College  ?— Tea  ;  tljey  might 
har»  had  a  raliiahle  house  if  the  bad  had  IweB  cx> 
changed. 

40Sa  But  they  MuU  not  eSect  H  f— lliey  wera 
so  Iwip  about  it  that  ibe  amugemeat  was  made  by 
the  Crtnm  with  Mr.  HawnvT.     I  oolr  know  i\  ^ 
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Fmattcr  of  common  converaation.  Mr,  JoIid  Hawtrey 
would  be  able  to  tell  you  the  exact  facts  in  reference 
U  the  case. 

^^  4081.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  T  tliink  you  consider  tlie 
^Vrcuta  ibat  are  charged,  both  for  the  old  houses  and 
the  now  ones,  are  excessive,  do  you  not  ? — Not  for 
the  atiw  housea.  because  ihey  have  been  built  ut 
great  e^i^nse.  The  rents  are  not  higher  for  them, 
I  think,  Ihuu  would  be  given  for  such  a  class  of 
houses  under  any  other  circumatancee.  The  rent  of 
the  house  opposite  the  chapel  is  300/.  a  year,  and  the 
I  tenant  keeps  it  in  repair,  I  think  that  the  College 
[have  8peut  so  much  money  on  those  houses  that  they 
lore  only  getting  a  reasonable  amount  of  interest  upon 
their  capital. 

4082.  But  you  think  that  in  respect  to  the  old 
I  Louses  the  rent  Is  vei'y  high  7 — In  some  caBcs  it  is 
Ivery  high,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  equally  low.  The 
|tcnt  of  the  house  which  I  took  was  very  high. 

4083.  Have  you  the  lease  of  it  ? — No  ;  I  gave  it 
I  up  to  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  the  sub-lessee  of 
I  the  College,  There  was  a  house  next  door  which 
Iliad  been  nn  inn,  the  lease  of  which  expired  the  first 
lyear  I  n-aa  at  Eton  as  master,  and  I  hoped  to  have 
Ithe  refusal  of  any  house  which  they  miglit  build  i 
'instead  of  that  a  portion  of  this  house  was  offered  to 

me,  and  I  was  to  have  n  connecting  stnircase  made. 
I  spent  a  large  sum  in  making  the  house  fit  for  a 
boarding  house,  and  I  found  that  I  was  one  tenant, 
tliat  a  stable-keeper  had  been  accepted  as  another, 
Hud  the  French  master  woa  a  third,  tlie  rent  being 
kept  up  very  high  in  each  case.  The  lule  Pi-ovost, 
then  Head  Master,  expected  that  some  sac ri lice 
would  be  made,  in  order  that  the  inn  might  be  got 
rid  of;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  kept  the  old  rent 
200/.  n  year,  turned  over  the  shell  ol'  the  house,  and 
we  had  to  make  all  the  necesBary  alterations. 

40S4,  YoQ  had  to  divide  it  with  a  stable-keeper  ? 
— Tes,  I  thought  it  would  havo  bien  better  to  have 
pulled  that  house  down. 

40a5.  (Lord  Devon.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  Uiat  from 

»the  proximity  of  Uic  etuble-keepcr'a  premises,  con- 
siderable inconvenience  arises  in  one  of  these  houses 
from  the  smell  of  the  stable-keopor's  premises  ? — 
Ye«,  I  have  had  some  (rouble  with  it  myself.  It  is  a 
serious  inconvenience.  I  have  had  my  lessons  inter- 
rupted by  the  dung  carts  going  in  and  out,  and  I  was 
(obliged  to  take  strong  measures  complniuiug  of  the 
stable-keeper, 
4086.  Were  they  Buccessful  ? — Yes. 
4087.  Thef:ictof  the  premises  being  let  to  a  stable- 
keeper  arose,  you  think,  out  of  a  desire  that  a  con- 
siderable lent  should  be  derived  from  the  premises  ? 
—Yes. 

4088.  And  the   consequence  wna  that   a  person 
was  allowed  to  carry  on  a  business  which  was  objec- 
tionable   to  the   neighbouring   boarding   houses,  he 
being  a  tenant  of  college  properly  ? — Yes, 
,  40S9.  Did  you  make  any  proposition  to  take  the 

^L  whole  of  the  premises  ? — No,  I  w'aa  a  young  man 
0  nnd   had   very   little    money,    so  thiit  I  could  not 
aHbrd  it  ;  but  I  would  have  taken  a  new  house,  if 
built  by  the  College  on  that  site. 

4090,  Did  the  French  master  make  any  such  pro- 
position ? — I  do  not  know. 

4091.  (Lord  Lyiultoa.)  Your  object  was  not  to 
keep  a  boarding  house  ? — Yes,  I  had  a  boarding  houso 

•five  years. 
4092.  Did  you  wish  to  go  on  with  it  if  you  had 
been  able  to  tiike  the  premises  ? — I  dare  say  I  might 
have  continued  keeping  bouse  if  I  had  had  a  better 
one  when  I  began, 

4093.  Do  you  say  that  the  system  of  receiving 
fines,  is  contrary  to  the  statutes  ? — I  believe  the 
statutes  do  not  contemplate  anything  like  a  division 
of  surplus  income  among  the  Provost  end  Fellows, 

4094.  Probably  the  flues  may  bo  an  ineidoni  of  the 
property  which  may  not  be  in  themselves  repugnant 

^^o  the  statutes,  but  we  do  not  see  any  d'dlioction 
^■between  them  and  the  other  portion  of  the  property. 
^^f  they  we  pi'operty  under  the  conditions  created 


by  the  sUtnlos,  they   ought  all  to  go  into  the  ac-        ETON. 

counts  ? — It  is    evident  that    it  is    looked  upon   by  -' 

the  bursiu-9  of  the  two  colleges  in  quite  a  differeut      W.  .Juknton, 
point  of  view  ;  we  use  the  income  at  King's  as  nil  ouo  ^»7- 

fuiid,  out  of  which  we  pay  all  stipendiary  charges,  

and  then  if  there  is  any  surplus  we  divide  it  rate-     >*"'"'!"S'''- 
ably  among  the  scholars  as  well  as  among  the  Fellows. 

4095.  Do  yon  make  no  distinction  in  the  mode  of 
applying  the  revenues  ? — No,  there  is  no  special 
appropriation  of  any  kind  of  revenue, 

4096.  {Mr.  Thampton.)  May  I  ask  how  long  have 
the  scholars  at  King's  had  a  right  lo  participate  in 
this  division  ? — Two  hundred  years, 

4097.  Has  that  been  altered  by  the  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes.  Our  scholars  on  the  new  system  have  a  fixed 
stipend. 

4098.  The  funds  are  not  in  future  to  bo  divisible  ? 
— No,  they  are  not  to  have  dividends  in  future. 

4099.  Supposing  there  are  to  be  dividends,  do  you 
think  they  should  be  divided  among  the  whole  of  the 
csIiibliHhment  ? — Clearly  so,  supposing  there  are  to 
be  dividends  of  the  surplus  revenue  at  all. 

4100.  How  do  you  define  the  word  "colleginin"  ?— . 
The  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  70  boys, 

4101.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  interpretation  as 
this  put  upon  it,  that  it  meant  only  the  Provost  and 
Fellows?— No. 

4102.  Are  you  swore  that  it  is  defined  in  the 
Charter  of  King  Henry  VI.  After  constituting 
the  college,  tho  Charier  goes  on  to  say,  "Prseterea 
"  volumns  et  concedimus,  quod  prteposlius  et  socii 
"  uuledicti  et  eorum  successores  imperpetuum  pnu- 
"  positus  et  collegium  Regale  Beatre  Mariic  de  Eton 
"  juxift  WyndOBorum  nuncupentur,"  and  then  the 
Charter  goes  on,  "et  quod  sint  unum  corpus  in  se, 
"  et  per  uomen  ct  sub  nomine  pra?positi  et  eoilegii 
"  Uegnlis  Beatie  Maria:  de  Eton  jmta  Wymiesoram 
"  sint  personic  habiles,  capaces,  et  perpetu^,  nd 
"  impeiranda,  recipienda,  et  acquirenda  terras,  lene- 
"  mento,  redditus,  servitiu,  ndvncationes  eeclesiarum, 
"  et  alia  emolumenta  quxcumque  ; "  and  then  a  little 
further  down  it  says,  "  hnbenda  ct  tenenda  eisdem 
"  prfcposito  et  collegio  nostro  ac  successoribus  suis 
"  imperpotuum  ?" — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

4103.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  put  (hat  into  tho 
witness's  hands  to  ask  biro  his  opinion  upon  it? — 
{Mr,  Thompton.)     Yes. 

4104.  {Air.  Vaughaa  )  Then  we  find  in  the  first 
statutes  mention  made  of  tho  two  colleges  in  this 
way :  "'  Unum  videlicet,  collegium  peqjetuum  pnu- 
"  pei'um  et  indigcutiuiu  scholarium  clevicorum  iit 
"  studio  Universitatis  nostrnj  Cantebrigiie  ;"  that  is 
King's  College,  and  "  et  quoddam  oliud  collegium 
"  perpetunm  aliorum  pauperum  et  indigeniium 
"  scholarium  clericoinim  grommalicam  nddi^ceru 
"  debentium,  ac  aliarum  personoi'umqu^e  iuferiusdes- 
"  cribunlur,"  and  so  on  as  the  "King's  College  of  oup 
"  Lady  of  Eton."  Does  not  that  necessarily  iuclode, 
within  the  college,  not  only  the  Provost  and  Fellows, 
but  the  Echoliirs  ? — I  should  think  it  did,  but  no  doubt 
the  word  "scholarium  "  would  include  the  Fellows. 

4105.  Yes;  but  "  grammaticam  addiscere  del>en- 
"  tium,"  surely  that  could  not  be  so  restricted  ns  to 
m<«n  the  Fellows  only  ? — No,  and  in  proof  of  that, 
King's  College  \a  generally  described  by  the  icrra 
'■  Provost  and  scholars,"  and  not  by  "Provost  and 
"  Fellows." 

4106.  Would  it  bo  possible  to  exclude  "alinruni 
"  personorura  qute  inferius  describiintur"  ? — I  should 
M\y  not. 

4107.  Does  not  the  whole  definition  of  Eton  Col- 
lege then  necessarily  include  scholars  and  other 
persons  described  in  ihe  slnlutes  as  essential  parts  of 
it? — I  should  think  so:  but  I  should  think  my  off- 
hood  interpretation  of  the  statutes  worth  very  Utile. 

4109.  You  refer  in  your  evidence  constantly 
to  the  statutes  of  Eton  College,  have  you  re;id 
tho  statutes  with  suflicieni  cnro  lo  enable  you  lo 
give  any  opinion  upon  any  clause  iu  the  statutes 
which  seems  to  confer  dispensing  powers  upon  any 
person  ? — No,  I  am  not  a  good  authority  upon  that 
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aubjpcf.  I  nnJcrstood  that  ther«  wm  n  dispensation 
grniileil  ill  tho  Founder's  owd  lifeiime  ;  Imt  Mr. 
BradBlmn-,  Fellow  of  King's,  wontd  toll  you  the  exact 
Biate  oi'  the  ctisc  ;  I  cannot. 

4109.  Uarc  you  pxamined  tho  Bfntnte  ftBclf  in 
which  ibe  dispensing  power  is  supposed  to  bo  givea  ? 
— No,  not  for  that  purpose, 

4110.  (Lord  ClnrcHdon.)  It  is  your  opinion  that 
the  ecelesinstical  patronage  is  not  exercised  l)y  the 
Piovost  and  Fellows  with  any  regard  to  the  inU-rcsta 
of  tho  school.  Tlmt  does  not  seem  to  bo  their  view 
of  their  duties  with  respect  to  tht>  dispensation  of 
thai  potronago  ? — When  n  living  fftlla  vacant  Ihey 
never  think  of  offering  it  W  a  mMlcr. 

41 1 1.  Tho  livings  »r«  not  made  use  of  ta  a  means 
of  enpei'ftnnuating  tliem  ? — No. 

4112.  Yon  say  that  it  haa  been  thought  quite  a 
natural  thing  lo  appoint  an  assistant  niaater.  even 
befori.'  ho  haa  sei-ved  the  ordinary  time,  to  a  fellow- 
ship, which  will  probably  bring  with  it  a  benefice. 
May  I  ask  what  is  iho  oidinary  period  of  seM-iee  to 
which  you  refer  In  in  that  answer  ? — I  think  that 
about  20  years  is  the  ordinary  time  which  an  assis- 
tant master  would  naturally  have  to  serve  before  he 
j^t  a  fellowsiiip  ;  pertinps  from  £0  to  25  years  would 
be  considered  the  ordiniiry  time,  but  the  rule  is  never 
strictly  acied  upon,  anil  I  have  known  FellowB 
uppoinled  frem  among  aasislant  mai^lers  who  have 
not  served  nearly  eo  long  as  that. 

4113.  Under  what  circumstanceB  ? — Sometimes  I 
have  known  them  to  be  appointed  early  because  they 
have  been  found  inefficient  in  the  echool  as  a-<<si«lfu)t 
mualere,  and  also  from  other  eauses.  I  think  ihe  late 
Vice-Provogt  Betheli,  and  the  late  Mr.  Green,  were 
trath  appointed  in  early  life. 

4114.  [Cord  I.ifUelMn.)  Was  not  Mr,  Green  more 
than  30  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  ? — Not 
much  more  ;  he  was  very  old  looking. 

4115.  {Lord  Ctartndoii.)  Then  when  it  is  said 
that  an  a^aiatAnt  master  baa  never  been  re-moved 
because  he  haa  been  found  incompetent,  that  is  not 
qnite  the  case  if,  having  been  found  inefficient  in 
the  school,  he  has  boen  removed  to  a  fellowsbtp  * — I 
think  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the 
Fellows  who  got  their  fellowships  in  early  life  were 
not  good  masters, 

4116.  Then  although  they  have  not  been  remored, 
they  have  been  promoted  on  account  of  their  ineom- 
pelency  ? — Yes, 

4117.  Can  an  nKeistant  mooter  be  appointed  lo  a 
college  living  without  bemg  made  a  F'ellow  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  be  can  be,  but  I  do  know  that 
no  master  in  my  time  has  ever  been  appointed  lo  a 
living  wiihout  being  made  a  Fellow, 

4Uy.  So  Ibat,  in  point  of  fact,  the  incompetent 
master  is  first  promoted  lo  a  fellowship,  aud  then 
given  a  living  ? — When  a  fellowship  falls  vacant  a 
master,  who  has  not  many  boarders,  standi^  for  that 
fellowship  earlii'r  than  he  would  otherwise  do,  becantie 
nnother  man  who  is  a  better  working  man  and  gets 
more  boarder;,  finds  it  more  ndvanlngeoiis  to  remain 
an  ossi^inut  master.  The  less  sueeessful  man  there- 
fore applies  for  the  fellowship,  and  gels  the  living 
attached.  The  fellowships  are  now  so  few  in  com- 
IHirison  wilh  the  number  of  mnj«IcrA.  that  one  would 
suppose  (hat  they  would  liecome  objecie  of  competition ; 
tlicy  Were  not  so  formerly. 

4119.  When  a  living  falls  vacant,  which  is  given 
to  a  Fellow,  can  he  continue  to  hold  bis  fellowship 
wilh  the  living  ? — Yes. 

4120.  When  a  fellowship  falls  raean I,  what  num- 
ber of  candidates  are  there  generally  for  it  ? — Ther» 
are  generally  two  on  tho  spot  nud  two  outsiders  ;  but 
practically  the  claims  of  Ihe  two  bitter  are  not  con- 
aidered  for  a  nioment. 

4121.  Only  assistant  mailers,  I  presume,  compete 
(hr  the  fbllowshtpe  ? — Other  men  may  Eland,  l-ut 
Ihey  are  never  thought  lo  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  fiblnining  the  appointmeut. 

4122.  Tliero  ore  many  more  livings  belonging  lo 
the  College  than  urc  held  by  the  Fellows.     What  is 


the  Bystem  pursued  wilh  respect  the  pntronnge  ef 
them.  Have  the  Fellows  the  disposal  of  them  indi- 
vidually?— Yes  :  just  the  some  as  the  Cbiiplcr  of 
Windsor  have  wirh  respect  to  their  livings. 

4123.  Do  you  conceive  that  many  of  these  llviagt 
would  be  accepted  by  assistant  masters  ? — Not  macy 
perhaps,  but  some  would. 

4124.  Do  you   think   that  somo  of  those    T 

would  often  be  accepted  by  a  tolerably  projj 

assislnnt  master  ? — No  ;  but  the  advunln^re  gained 
by  the  school  would  be  if  ihey  were  acc*-pied  by  u 
assiiitunt  master  who  vraa  not  very  prosperons, 

4125.  Do  yau  ihink  that  if  such  a  system  as  that 
was  eslnblished  there  would  be  always  a  certaio 
number  of  those  livings  held  by  men  who  had  bwo 
assistanl  musters  in  the  school  ? — Tes. 

4I2G.  (Mr.  Thompton)  How  many  livings  wauM 
yon  open  in  iliat  way  to  the  assistant  masicrs,  aad 
under  what  coudicions  ivoold  yon  give  them? — The 
inferior  livings  bIiouW  be  offered  to  young  or  bo« 
Biiccessfnl  m.islfrs,  ihe  best  livings  given,  instead  <it 
fellowships,  to  men  who  have  earned  them  fairly, 

4127.  Bui  you  would  not  allow  an  assistant  maftfr 
to  lake  a  living  until  he  hod  been  some  time  in  tho 
school,  would  you.  He  must  serve  n  certain  time 
as  assistant  master,  because  yon  could  not  allow  aa 
asfislnnt  masiership  to  be  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  « 
living  ? — If  a  man  found  ihat  he  waa  not  doing  ivell, 
or  that  his  health  was  failing,  I  wooM  allow  him  lu 
lake  a  living,  and  probably  he  would  take  a  moderate 
one.  As  the  cn^e  stands  at  present  there  is  no  klad 
of  promotion  fur  the  mathemalieal  masters,  and  ifaey 
go  iiway  becnnse  they  see  no  chance  of  it.  Some 
of  them  have  taken  very  moderate  livings  from  olhir 
patrons,  and  I  huvo  no  doubt  that  they  would  ofl^n 
take  these  livings  from  the  college. 

4128.  {Lord  Clartndan.)  Was  it  not  ronlemplaud 
that  a  certain  numl>er  of  aliens  might  be  elected  as 
Fellows  ? — It  is  in  tho  statntes  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  might  be  aliens,  and  there  was  b  great 
controversy  about  it  with  King's  in  the  ITth  century. 
King's  entered  a  solemn  protest  to  Archbishop  Laud 
in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  aliens.  Atteniicti 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  seven  out  of  every  ten  of 
the  Fellows  of  Eton  were  lo  be  members  of  King's; 
it  was  stated  that  Eton  had  not  conformed  to  the 
rule,  and  that  since  the  foundation  only  14  King's  meD 
had  been  made  Fellows  of  Eton.  The  dif%pui«  w»» 
settled  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  The  etatulr* 
said  that  there  should  be  ten  Fellows  elected,  of 
whom  seven  were  to  be  King's  men  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion arose  afterwards,  how  many  of  the  Fellows  of 
Elon  might  be  aliens,  when  the  I'ellowships  were  re- 
duced from  ten  to  seven,  and  it  was  settled,  I  believe, 
that  there  might  be  one. 

4129.  Does  that  rule  obtain  now  ? — Yes,  I  think 
BO  i  there  is  one  Osford  man  who  is  a  FelKiw,  AM 
these  docnmeul!^  are  in  prim  and  coald  be  supplied. 

4130.  {Lord  LifHeUo».)  Do  you  refer  lo  the  sUttite 
by  which  aliens  may  be  eligible  ? — Yea. 

4131.  I>3es  il  occur  under  the  word  "aliens"? — I 
think  it  says  Ihat  ont  of  the  10  so  many  are  lo  be 
King's  men. 

4132.  We  find  ihat  ihey  are  bound  to  select  eilLer 
from  the  college,  from  Fellows  of  King's,  from  iboc^ 
who  have  left  the  college,  or  from  condnets  ? — Ye*. 
It  does  not  »eem  very  elear  whether  an  alien  does  nr-l 
really  mean  n  person  who  is  so  qualified,  having  left 
the  college. 

4133.  Wh.il  do  you  conceive  to  lie  the  advaot 
to  the  school  of  the  exislenoe  of  the  present ' 
of  Provost  and  Fellows  ? — The  college  must  have  • 
governing  body, 

4134.  {I^rd  Clarendon.)  You  would,  rather 
increaf«  the   nnmber    of  members    of  the  colli 
reconstruct  ss  it  were  the  present  governing 
You  would  desire   to  see    the  collie  composed 
working  piembers.  a  Provost,  one  or  two  tmraara,''! 
Dean  In  charge  of  the  scholars,  ■  precentor  or 
fessor  of  mu^'ic,  and  sis  or  eight  tiit<vfi  chosen   out  ■ 
the  body  of  assistant  mnsicrs.     That  you.  Ivonld  i 
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tha  goveitiing  bodj  ? — Tee,  but  I  meant  to  include 
Btnongat  the  tutors  tlie  Head  Master, 

4135.  In  ivhnt  liianncr  do  you  think  that  would 
work  bcnelkially  ? — I  iliink,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the   people  actually  engaged  in  ibo  workhig  of  the 

rschool  ore  better  judges  of  wbat  ia  best  ior  it  llian 
.those  who  are  not  rcbiilenl,  and  that  they  would  act 
much  more  wisely  ibuu  ibe  others  would,  I  think 
that  iu  past  times  ihere  bus  been  a  great  neglect  of 
the  iotcrests  of  the  school,  because  they  allowed  a 
great  number  of  bad  houses  to  bo  built  in  the  college 
precinct,  and  close  by  in  the  parish  of  Eton.  They 
ought  to  have  got  the  property  into  their  own  hands 
and  to  have  kept  iL 

4136.  f^Mr.  Thompson.)  Inferior housesyou  mean? 
I-- — Yes,  (vretched  buildings.  I  think  that  their  pro- 
1  porty  might  have  been  employed  ranch  better,  and 
I  would  now  be  by  persons  actually  interested  in  the 

welfare  of  the  echoo)  instead  of  by  a  body  for  the 
most  part  absent,  and  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
wbat  is  going  on.  I  think  also  that  it  is  n  great 
pity  that  the  buildings  along  the  river  front,  so 
valuabie  for  study  and  repose,  should  all  be  taken 
up  by  people  only  occasionally  present.  The  school 
wants  the  whole  block  of  buildings  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  chapeL 

4137.  And  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
[Follows  ? — Only  partially  occupied  ;  only  one  Fellow 
'resides  there  all  the  year.  The  working  men  want 
L  common  collegiate  rooms,  in  oi'der  that  they  may  bo 
[brought  more  together.  At  the  present  moment  it  is 
iKlmost  impossible  for  us  to  sec  each  other  without 
t.giving  parties,  which  we  hove  neither  time  nor  iho 
isecessai-y  meaus  of  accommodation  to  enable  us  to 
Ido.  Wo  want  rooms  where  we  might  meet  together 
Isnd  which  should  be  looked  upon  as  places  expressly 
[for  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  busiucss 

of  the  college.     At  present  the  men  are  so  lost  in 
[their  separate  homes  that  they  feel  they  hardly  be- 
long to  a  great  institution.     If  we  bad  this  block  of 
buildings  we  might  have  roccplion  rooms,  and  busi- 
ness rooms  and  a  library.    The  men  hurry  away  from 
the  school  the  moment  the  vacation  comes,  because 
they  feel  that  ibey  have  no  position,  and  are  hardly 
considered  to  belong  to  the  college,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  were  made  a  portion  of  llie  governing  body. 
A  man  may  have  been  2o  j'ears  at  Eton  as  an  assis- 
tant master,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  fellowship,  yet  have 
(no  position  in  tho  society  of  the  neighbourhood.     If 
'  they  could  not  bo  admitted  as  part  of  the  governing 
f  body,  it  would  be  a  great  advantnge  to   associate 
them  ill  some  way  with  the  Provost,  so  as  to  give 
,  them  a  recognized  status  out  of  the  school.     Yon  enn 
easily  understand  what  an  evil  it  is  that  we  should 
Bimply  have  to  deal  with  boys  and  never  be  brought 
I  into  contact  with  men  unless  we  go  back  to  Cam- 
bridge.     We  do  not  keep  up  our  own  intellectual 
improvement  as  we  should  do  if  we  associated  together 
I  Its  professors  of  literature  the  Hamo  way  aa  men  of 
I  science,  or  lawyers,  or  any  other  cla^s  in  society. 
^The  He^d  Master  would  get  on  much  better  if  the 
constitution  of  Eton  waa  more  like  that  of  Rugby, 
or  if  there  was  no  college  at  all ;  but  where  there  is  a 
college  of  course  one  ia  bound  to  keep  it  up  and  make 
the  best  of  it.     I  would  make  it  more  like  what  the 
Founder  intended  it  to  be,  and  would  have  the  Fellows 
working  men  and  uot  merely  a  body  of  absentees  who 
only  come  to  the  college  occasionally, 

4138.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  position 
of  ibe  Follows  ia  looked  forwai-d  to  with  great  in- 
terest, as  being  the  only  form  of  superannuation  among 
the  assistant  masters  ? — I  think  that  as  a  means  of 
euperannuation,  the  advantages  which  the  Fellows 
receive  are  far  too  much  to  give. 

4139.  In  your  proposed  reconstruction  of  tho 
college,  would  a  moderate  amount  of  retiring  pension 
form  one  part  of  the  application  of  the  revenues  ? — 
I  should  not  object  to  a  retiring  pension  for  laymen, 
but  practically  speaking,  the  livings  are  tho  retiring 
pensions  for  those  assistant  masters  who  are  in 
orders. 


4140.  You  wonld  make  the  livings  the  enperannuu-        ETON, 

tiou  for  the  clerical  members  of  the  college  ? — Yes  ;         

and  the   laymen  are  so  few,  that  as  a  class  lliey     W.Jakntm, 
would  be  hardly  worth  considering.  -Eij, 

4141.  {Lord  Devon.)  If  at  present  there  is  any  Z~r~ 
ground  for  the  objection,  which  has  sometimes  been  ^^  "'^'' 
raised,   that  the  Provost  interferes  with   the  Head 

Master,  and  that  it  would  bo  better  that  the  Head 
Master,  supposing  n  good  man  to  be  chosen,  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  entire  responsibijity  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  school,  would  not  that  objection  be  much 
more  likely  to  arise  if  the  college,  reconstructed  d3 
you  suggest,  were  composed  of  six  or  eight  men  in- 
ferior to  him,  but  still  intrusted withaauperintendiny; 
power? — There  would  be  no  greater  dilEculty  thau 
there  is  at  present  in  Balliol  College,  where  although 
the  Head  Master  regulates  the  college,  tho  Fellows 
are  of  great  authority  in  Council. 

4142.  Would  you  introduce  the  sarao  relations 
between  tho  Council  you  propose  hero,  and  the 
Head  Master,  as  those  which  exist  between  the  go- 
verning authorities  at  Dalliol,  andgive  it  a  coutrolHiig 
power  .■■ — Not  in  regard  to  discipline.  I  would  not 
give  them  any  power  with  respect  to  that,  but  I  would 
have  them  sit  constantly  in  college  meetings,  and 
regulate  such  matters  as  the  chapel  service,  and  take 
part  in  the  transactions  of  the  ordinary  businoss  of  tho 
college  which  is  unconnected  with  tho  mere  teaching. 
I  should  like,  for  instance,  to  see  such  men  as 
Mr,  Durnford  engaged  in  such  coneeme,  and  not 
merely  relegated  to  tbe  care  of  mere  boys, 

4143.  But  unless  some  material  alteration  'nt?re 
made  in  the  statutes,  a  body  such  as  you  cDntem])lato 
would  be  something  more  than  a  mere  consultative 
hody  ? — I  should  contemplate  new  statutes,  of  course, 

4144.  (Lord  Lytlelton.')  What  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Head  Master  under  such  circumstances  ?— 
He  would  be  something  in  the  position  of  a  sentor' 
tutor. 

4145.  A  senior  tutor  chosen  out  of  the  school  7— 
Not  necessarily  out  of  the  school.  Ho  would  still 
keep  his  name  of  Head  Master)  but  he  would  be  the 
senior  tutor  iu  the  college. 

4146.  (Lord  Devon.)  To  whom  would  you  give 
tbe  selection  of  the  seven  tutors? — 1  suppose  that 
could  be  done  by  co-option, 

4147.  Would  you  give  anything  to  the  conducts 
and  the  librarian  ? — No  power.  They  would  not  bo 
Fellows,  but  stipendiary  members  of  tbe  college, 

4148.  I  observe  that  in  regard  to  one  head  of  in- 
struction, namely,  music,  you  contemplate  that  one 
of  tbe  Fellows  should  bo  professor  of  music,  do  yoti 
not  ? — I  should  like  to  apply  some  of  tho  spare  funds 
of  the  college  for  that  purpose. 

4149.  Would  you  estend  that  principle  at  all,  so 
as  to  have  professors  of  anything  else  in  tho  college  ? 
— I  should  like  to  make  an  endowment  for  eminent 
persons  professing  French  literature,  because  that  19 
is  not  properly  represented  in  the  school  at  present. 

4150.  Probably  one  recommcndaiion  which  yoa 
would  make  in  your  new  scheme  would  bo  to  place 
the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  giving  insti-uetioa 
in  French  and  modern  languages  in  a  position  of 
equality  with  those  who  were  engaged  in  giving  iu- 
struction  in  other  branches  ? — Yes,  and  I  would  beep 
up  a  higher  Btaadard  for  the  men  as  well  as  for  the 
boys. 

4151.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  your  re-con- 
struction with  respect  to  the  mathematical  masters  ? 
— I  should  hope  that  aomo  of  tbe  mathematical 
maatci'H  would  become  tutors,  and  in  tho  governing 
body.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  that  men  of 
great  ability  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  taken  Into 
the  governing  body, 

4152.  I  suppose  it  would  be  desirable,  supposing 
these  other  recommendations  to  bo  concurred  in,  that 
the  heads  of  that  department  should  have  a  position 
on  tbe  foundation  ? — Yea,  and  even  more  than  thai. 
I  should  not  object  to  see  several  of  the  mathematical 
masters  In  the  governing  body  itself,  if  they  wcra 
iutellectaal  person** 
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4153.  Tou  think  that  there  would  be  no  fe(»r  of 
collision  between  the  governing  body  and  tlio  Head 
Master  ? — No,  becuuao  I  would  lenvo  llio  ITuttd 
Maaier  in  exaetly  Ihe  same  position  iia  he  is  at 
prL'scnt,  with  oil  hia  particular  rights,  merely  pro- 
viding that  in  those  matters  in  respect  to  whieh  lie 
has  now  to  consult  tho  Provost  he  should  thou  haTO 
'o  consult  the  governing  body. 

4104.  The  questions  he  has  now  to  bring  befbre 
the  Provost  he  would  then  have  to  bring  before  the 
consultative  body  ? — Yea. 

4155.  And  you  would  relieve  the  Head  Masler  of 
the  duly  of  taking  them  before  the  Provost  ? — Yes. 

4156.  {Lord  Lt/llelton.)  How  would  you  deal 
witji  the  queBtiou  of  the  absolute  power  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Provost? — I  should  reduce  the  office 
of  Provost  09  much  as  possible  to  an  honorary  one, 
I  would  make  it  an  ornamental  office, 

416T.  Tou  would  make  it  simply  the  head  as  re- 
preseDling  the  power  belonging  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  college  ? — Yes. 

4158.  Depriving  it  of  any  powers  of  administra- 
tion ? — I  think  the  Provost  might  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  presiding  at  the  more  public  meetings  nnd 
proceed ingf,  making  the  necessary  speeches,  en- 
couraging the  school  gencrolly,  looking  over  whnt 
are  called  the  play  exercises,  making  criticisms  on  the 
work  of  the  school  geneiiilly,  and  giving  encourage- 
ment where  it  is  never  given  at  all  al  present, 

4159.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  ia  yonr  opinion 
with  res]>ect  to  the  present  relations  between  the 
Provost  and  the  Head  Master  ? — They  vai-y  very 
much  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  Provost  and 
his  love  of  interference.  The  interference  of  Dr, 
Uawlrey,  wheu  Provost,  with  the  Head  Master,  waa 
constant. 

4160.  In  what  way  ? — He  interfered  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Head  Master  was  simply  crippled  in  alt 
directions.  The  Inie  Hc.td  Master  did  not  like  to 
press  his  own  opinion  in  regai-d  to  any  matter  against 
that  of  the  Provosl. 

4161.  You  have  heard  that  there  was  that  sort  of 
inttrferonce  ? — Yes,  it  acted  as  a  great  check.  At 
bJI  events  there  were  several  things  which  he  could 
col  get  done,  because  he  did  not  like  lo  ask  for  them. 

4162.  Which  would  have  beeu  done  by  him  if  bo 
hnd  not  been  controlled  by  the  Provost  ? — Yes. 

4163.  {Sir  S.  Northcote,)  You  are  not  sjicnking  of 
applications  which  were  made  and  refused  'i — In  some 
cases  they  were 

4164.  But  principally  they  were  cases  in  which  he 
was  unwilliiig  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  making 
applications  ? — Yes. 

4165.  The  consciousness  that  the  Provost  might 
refuse  his  consent  had  the  effect  of  deterring  the 
Htad  Master  sometimes  from  asking  ? — Yes. 

4166.  In  reference  to  the  scheme  which  you  propose, 
I  presume  that  the  Head  Master  would  hv  t^  officio 
n  member  of  the  governing  body  ? — Yes,  1  would 
make  him  the  second  man. 

4167.  You  would  therefore  improve  bis  position  lo 
some  CKtoal  by  giiing  him,  ex  officio,  a  voice  in  the 
governing  body  ? — Yes,  but  still  I  should  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  tutors. 

4168.  You  observe  that  the  tutors,  whom  you 
would  make  part  of  the  governing  body,  should  be 
chosen  out  of  the  assistant  masters,  how  would  the 
Head  Master  be  chosen  ? — I  suppose  the  Head  Master 
would  be  chosen  by  the  governing  body. 

4169.  Ton  say  that  tlie  college  should  be  composed 
of  working  members,  a  Provost,  one  or  two  bursars, 
a  Dean  in  charge  of  the  scholars,  a  precentor  or  pi-o- 
fessor  of  music,  and  six  or  eight  tnlors  chosen  out  of 
the  body  of  assistant  masters  ? — I  am  using  the  word 
tutors  in  an  academical  sense. 

41T0.  You  assume  that  the  Head  Master  would 
he  co-optative  ? — He,  of  course,  would  have  a  voice 
in  the  eo-opiion  of  a  tutor. 

41T1.  But  when  you  spcakofhtsbeingco-oplalivc, 
if  it  certain  he  would  l>e  eo-opi«ted.  What  [losiiion 
would  he  really  be  in  as  Head  Master  ?— I  should 


wish  him  to  be  second  in  the  coUego  ia  precedency 
first  in  power. 

4172.  What  would  be  the  position  of  I  be  Desnil 
charge  of  the  college  ? — He  would  have  the  ^nerU 
charge  of  the  coUegera  when  they  were  not  in  tlM 
school. 

4173.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  llw 
jurisdiction  which  he  would  esercliie,  would  it  not  b« 
a  conHicting  jurisdiction  with  that  of  the  HmJ 
Master  ?,— I  think  that  there  is  a  conSictJog  juri*. 
diction  nl  present,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  rtllrf 
to  the  Head  Master,  and  give  him  a  good  deal  of  tnt- 
dom  if  he  hod  nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic  cbargt 
of  the  70  boys.  He  has,  at  present,  less,  in  theoir, 
than  what  the  Hcnd  Masters  used  to  have,  but  il 
would  be  much  better  if  what  we  call  the  master  io 
college  now  should  have  that  charge,  he  being  uluh 
more  io  direct  communication  with  the  collegers. 

4174.  At  present  what  you  call  the  maslCT  ia 
college  is  one  of  the  younger  masters,  and  eometimn 
a  tutor  ? — The  oflice  is  held  generally  by  a  mu 
about  30  years  of  age,  who  is  not  coasidc-red  qaila 
scholar  enough  to  be  made  a  master. 

4175.  Yiju  contemplate  that  the  Dean  in  charge  of 
the  hoys  would  he  a  person  of  superior  poaitiLia  tu 
that  of  the  person  who  now  holds  the  office  of  maeler 
in  college?  —  Yes,  the  position  has  been  exalted 
bit  liy  bit,  and  it  became  much  better  lately,  being 
joined  with  the  ecclesiastical  work  of  the  conduct,  I 
think  there  ought  lo  bo  an  endo^Mncnt  and  a  living 
attached  to  it. 

4176.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  the  coit  of 
education  to  the  boys  would  be  diminished  by  Cat 
plan  which  you  propose  ? — Perhaps  a  little. 

4177.  You  would  save  in  a  portion  of  the  school, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4178.  Would  the  stipends  which  the  masters  wooU 
receive  approximate  to  the  amount  of  stipend  which 
they  now  receive.  At  present  it  is  about  250/.  • 
year,  is  it  not? — At  present  an  asetstant  master  re- 
ceives 42/,  a  year.     I  would  increase  that  stipend. 

4179.  {Mr.  Vaaghan.)  The  stipend  as  distinct 
from  Ihe  emoluments  P — Yes  ;  I  should  say  that  • 
stipend  might  be  given  to  them  in  consideration  tliit 
they  should  take  as  pupils  a  certain  number  of  llie 
collegers  and  scholai's  gr.it  ui  tou  sly.  The  coUegcn 
only  pay  at  present  10/.  10*.,  and  they  get  more  in* 
siruction  than  the  oppidans  who  pay  21/.  a  ye*t ; 
whatever  their  tuition  costs  ought  to  be  paid  oot  of 
the  college  revenues. 

4180.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  that  as  the 
labour  of  working  a  class  is  undergone  for  an  ex- 
tremely small  stipend,  you  are  tempted  to  think  loo 
much  of  your  own  private  pupils  and  not  enough  of 
the  class ;  how  is  that  ? — For  work  done  in  clui 
one  gets  about  I/,  a  year  for  each  boy  ;  a  pDpil 
pays  21/,  a  year  generally.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
take  the  collegers  as  what  are  called  private  pupilf. 
There  is  a  distinction  hetiveen  the  two  kinds  of 
pupils,  and  the  tutors  are  not  allowed  lo  recein 
more  than  10/.  10*.  a  year  from  the  collegers,  while 
they,  being  more  studious  boys  than  the  oppidan-, 
not  only  take  up  more  of  the  tutor's  time,  but  pot 
bim  to  moi-e  expense  in  books.  A  studious  ooUegn 
will  cost  a  tutor  sometimes  from  four  to  fire  euiMM 
B  year  in  books,  including  prises. 

4181.  {Lord  Lyttflloa.)  Hare  you  yonrsclf  lo  pt^ 
vide  the  books  ?— Unless  the  books  which  a  boy  wanu 
arc  in  the  library  the  tutor  will  have  to  get  ihem 
for  him.  For  instance,  a  boy  would  come  to  me  and 
say,  '•  Please,  sir,  I  want  so  and  so,"  Mid  I  have  had 
to  buy  the  book,  because  the  boy  has  aid  he  could 
not  do  without  it,  and  it  was  not  iu  the  library. 

4182.  {Lard  Devon.)  How  is  the  question  deoidtd 
lo  which  tutor  the  colleger  would  go? — That  is  k 
matter  which  his  parents  would  decide. 

4183.  Does  the  assistaut  ma.<ier  io  collie  take 
any? — No;  the  last  two  have  been  appointed  si  a 
later  age  than  those  who  are  appointed  as  classical 
teachers. 
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4184.  Are  the  collegers  divided  fimoag  the  different 
getillcmcii  ncting  as  assistant  masters  ? — Yes,  by  pri- 
vate arranffcmctit, 

4185.  What  is  your  view  of  the  propricly  of  tlie 
paymciit  l»y  the  boys  of  10?,  10^.  ? — I  do  nut  think 
that  the  College  ought  to  be  expected  to  do  CTerylhing 
at  ODCC,  nor  do  I  wi.sli  to  binino  Iht^m,  because  Ilioy 
have  contribntfid  niucli  to  the  Rdvaiiceraent  of  tho 
Bchool,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Uiat  as  soon  as  in  ihoir 
own  eyca  they  can  afford  to  do  so  they  will  linoclc  off 

(that  payment. 
-   4186.  {Lord  Lytlellon.)     Is  ihere  any  expectalion 
of  that  being  done  ? — 1  only  spealt  of  their  finaucts 
from  such  notions  as  I  have  formed  as  a  King's  man  ; 
t  liave  no  precise  knowledge  ■ 
4187.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)     Yon    have  uade  some 
Itllusioii  to  Rugby  and  Eton  entering  into  a  comparison 
between  lhcm  under  certain  circum stances,  do  you 
consider  that  in  defining  the  relations  of  tho  Head 
Master  at  Eton  oa  you  have  done  yoii  have  been  at 
&U  making  a  constitution  for  Eton  like  that  of  Rugby  ? 
• — No,   I   imngioQ    that    at   Rugby   there   is  a  pure 
despotism,  and  the  Head  Master  there  can  do  exactly 
■s  liO  likes, 
K       4188.  You  do  not  think  that  the  relation  in  which 
B  the  Head  Master  stands  towards  the  other  masters  at 
Rugby  is  a  relation  which  you  would  wish  to  see  esta- 
blished between  the  Head  Master  and  the  assistant 
masters  at  Eton  ? — No. 
L^     4189.  la  there  any  public  school  in  which  the  Head 
^■'Master  slands  at  all  in  that  relation  to  the  assistant 
l^wostcrs  which  you  recommend  ? — No  ;  the  model  I 
take  for  Eton    ia  that    of  a  college  at  Oxford  or 

ICamridge,  not  a  school,  I  any  that  because  there  ia 
a  college  already  at  Eton. 
4190,  Vou  would  place  them  in  tho  position  of 
Fellows  in  a  college  ;  quite  different  from  the  posi- 
tion which  they  fill  at  Rugby  ? — Yos,  some  of  them. 
4191.  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  that  in  an  Oxford  college  tho  Fellows 
Lave  aoytbing  to  do  with  the  education  in  college. 
They  have  a  voice  in  the  property  because  they  are  tbo 
owners  of  the  property.  The  College  and  Fellows 
are  the  owners  of  the  property  ;  that  is  the  legal 
definition  of  a  college,  and  therefore  in  all  moLicrs 
of  property  they  have  a  voice.  But  with  regard 
to  tuition  and  lo  the  arrangements  of  tho  teaching 
of  the  college  I  do  not  thiuk  they  have  any  voice 
IT     whatever,  it  was  not  otherwise  when  I  was  there? 

P— Perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 
4192.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  teaching,  does  not 
the  analogy  between  a  college  al  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
and  a  great  public  school  also  fail  in  this  pm'ticulav, 
that  the  college  ia  practically  I  will  not  say  coerced, 
but  bos  its  coarse  with  respect  to  education  ex- 
tremely straightened  by  the  curriculum  of  tbe  uni- 
versity ? — Tea. 

4193.  What  corresponding  check  is  there  upon  the 
education  that  might  be  given  in  a  great  public 
school  ? — I  should  very  much,  perhaps  it  is  a  some- 
what off  handed  opinion  that  I  am  giving,  but  I  should 
very  much  wish  that  the  education  given  at- Eton 
could  be  controlled  with  reference  to  the  university. 

4194.  But  every  college  in  Oxford  has  to  send  its 
members  wiiiiin  a  given  time  to  pass  given  ex- 
aminations, which  they  must  go  through  to  get  a 
proper  status  in  the  university  ;  ihereforo  the  univer- 
sity really  does  control  the  edueation  of  the  coUege  ; 
is  there  any  analogous  power  at  present  with  refer- 
ence to  the  education  given  in  a  public  school?  — 
No,  not  so  strictly  aud  precisely  aa  that  certainly. 
If  tho  Head  Master  wished  to  alter  the  system  of 
examinations,  I  should  like  to  sec  him  checked  and 
controlled  by  the  College,  who  should  say  that  how- 
ever tbe  details  may  be  altered  the  main  principles 
shall  be  retained  ;  such  for  instance  as  the  examina- 
tion of  tbe  boys  once  a  year  on  papers  in  reference  to 
certain  subjects. 

4195.  That  is  to  say  on  all  great  matters  of  edu- 
cation 70U  would  wish  to  see  him  controlled  by  the 


Collego  ? — I  should  like  to  see  him  controlled,  but  of 
course  he  would  bo  the  leading  man. 

4196.  Would  not  tbe  control  then  virtually  be,  as 
you  have  framed  your  constitution,  in  hia  own  assistant 
masters? — Yea,  but  it  would  not  be  vesting  tbem 
with  the  control  of  the  Head  Master  in  their  indi- 
vidual characters  as  assistant  masters  but  as  a  re- 
presentative body, 

4197.  You  must  be  aware  that  in  almost  all  other 
public  Bchools,  some  of  which  are  almost  equally 
celebrated  with  Eton,  tbere  is  no  such  check  on  tha 
Head  Master  ? — Not  as  that  exercised  by  the  Pro- 
vost. 

4198.  Not  as  that  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Under  Masters  ? — I  do  not  propose  to  give  the  select 
tutors  more  power  of  checking  tho  Head  Master  than 
tho  Provost  has  now. 

4199.  Would  not  your  constitution,  whatever  may 
be  its  merits,  or  however  well  it  might  be  found  to 
woi'k,  be  in  some  respects  an  untried  constitution  ? 
— No  doubt. 

4200.  {Lord  Lyllelton.)  I  understand  yon  wish  to 
retain  the  College  with  a  new  constitution.  You 
would  still  have  a  college  conaiating  of  a  Provoat 
and  Fellowa.  You  wiah  to  retain  the  same  power 
over  the  Head  Master  that  now  exists  ? — Yes,  some- 
thing like  it. 

4201.  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  to  transfer 
the  power  from  tho  Provost  and  Fellows,  as  they  now 
exist,  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  under  your  proposed 
constitution,  and  also  to  retain  the  power  in  their 
bauds  which  the  present  Provost  and  Fellows  havo 
over  tbe  Head  Master  ? — I  have  never  apoken  of  the 
power  held  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ;  only  of  the 
power  held  by  the  Provoat  singly. 

4202.  With  regard  to  the  power  which  the  Provost 
and  Fellowa  have  at  present  ovcrthe  Head  Master, 
would  you  retain  that  ? — I  hardly  know  what  that 
power  is,  unless  it  ia  the  power  of  diamlasing  him, 

4203.  In  regard  to  the  collegers,  it  ia  considerable, 
is  it  not  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

4204.  The  Provost  aud  Fellows  have,  practically, 
no  authority,  except  in  cases  of  pnnishment.  Do 
I  understand  that  you  would  make  the  Head  Master 
absolute  in  that  respect? — I  should  wish  that  ho 
should  be  absolute  in  matters  of  diacipliuo,  and  that 
hia  proceedings  should  only  bo  controlled  by  tho 
governing  body  of  the  college  when  they  referred  lo 
general  princijiles  and  lo  matters  that  would  be  regu- 
lated hy  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Iconquiia 
understand,  for  instance,  that  it  would  require  a 
college  vote  in  order  to  sanction  the  introduction  of 
a  new  study,  such  as  Geiioan  or  Italian, 

420o.  Apart  from  this  quest itm  of  the  Head  Master 
you  aasuiue  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  col- 
lege in  some  form  or  other  ? — Yea. 

420G.  Do  yon  conceive  that  the  Head  Master  could 
be  safely  entrusted  with  exercising  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  there  being  no  practical  control 
over  him  ? — Yes,  in  details  ot  discipline. 

4207.  I  do  not  understand  that  your  system  would 
necessarily  enlarge  tbe  power  of  the  Head  Maslcr 
at  all  ? — Yea,  I  think  it  would,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  lie  would  be  limited  as  much  by  working  col- 
leagues aa  by  an  idle  Provost,  or  by  o  Provoat  who 
had  Iiecn  Head  Master. 

4208.  Who  would  have  the  power  of  using  the 
check  which  the  Provoat  can  bring  to  bear  at  present? 
How  would  you  restrict  tho  power  of  this  Board; 
could  you  define  in  any  way  the  power  which  they 
would  have  of  interfovence  ? — It  ia  rather  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  off  band.  I  would  not  have  them  consulted 
by  invitation  as  they  are  at  present,  but  as  a  body 
of  men  having  the  right  to  be  consulted. 

4209.  Would  you  give  to  this  body  the  power  of 
removing  n  Head  Master  ? — No. 

4210.  To  whom  would  you  give  that  power? — I 
do  not  know  ;  that  is  rather  a  perplexing  question, 

4211.  Would  you  creates  body  of  iruateea  for  that 
purpose,  or  give  tho  power  of  removal  to  tbe  Crown  ? 
— Perhap  to  the  Crown  u  viaitor. 

S  8 
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4212.  Then  you  would  wholly  do  Rway  with  tlie 

power  of  intevtcrenco  with  the  Head  Master,  except 
in  relalion  to  gieat  matters  ? — Yes  ;  what  I  prac- 
tically wish  ia  to  make  the  Provostahip  aa  ornamental 
au  oliice  as  poagibla. 

4213.  (Sir  S.  Nnrtlicole.)  But  you  would  give  to 
the  Provost  the  nctninfttion  of  the  Head  Master  ? — 
No  i  lo  thtj  goveviiing  hody,  including  tlio  Provost. 

4214.  (Jtfr,  Vaiighan.)  In  speaking  of  ibc  coii- 
stitutioD  of  Rugby,  do  you  speak  from  hearsay  ? — 
Yes. 

4215.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Did  you  specify  what 
amount  of  payment  these  six  or  eight  tutors  would 
hare  ? — Yes,  between  200/,  and  2,001.  a  year. 

4216.  Do  you  think  that  would  bo  n  position  tho 
prospects  of  which  would  offer  coasidurablo  induce- 
moiits  to  llie  junioi-  raaatera  ? — Yes,  when  added  to 
power  and  jmsition. 

4217.  (Mr.  Vauff/ian.)  Yon  have  referred  to  rho 
amount  of  the  Balarios  of  those  Fellows  who  under 
your  scheme  would  bo  also  masters.  Should  you  say 
that  (he  same  salary,  and  no  more,  should  be  given 
to  the  profeaaor  of  music  whom  you  have  named  as 
fonniiig  one  of  tho  goTerniiifc  hody  '( — No,  I  would 
give  him  a  larger  sum.  I  would  give  him  a  hnnd- 
Bome  salary.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  tho  terms 
would  be,  but  I  suppose  you  could  got  a  profeesor 
of  music  Cor  500/,  a  year, 

4218.  And  a  French  master  for  what  ? — I  should 
think  leas  than  that  amount. 

4219.  (Lord  Lt/UchoH.)  The  college  funds  would 
be  more  than  sullicieat  iW  the  support  of  the  whole 
of  tho  scheme  which  you  propose  ? — Yea,  I  think 
a  good  deal  more.  I  wish  to  add  to  what  I  was 
saying  just  now  about  tlio  inducement  which  would 
be  held  out  to  men  to  wish  for  a  fellowship,  that 
when  a  man  became  a  Fellow,  and  also  worked  aa 
tutor,  he  might  still  have  the  power  of  getliug  a 
good  college  living  and  retiring  on  it, 

4220.  Looking  to  the  number  of  fellowships  that 
exist,  and  the  number  of  good  livings,  perhaps 
the  prospects  of  au  assieitant  master  would  be  as 
good  under  your  system  as  it  is  now.  Do  you  think 
that  would  bo  the  case  f — They  never  would  have  an 
appointmeut  anch  as  the  present  Fellows  have,  where 
a  man  has  a  living  of  800/.  a  ycar^  with  dividends 
and  allowances  amounting  lo  as  much  more. 

4221.  There  would  be  a  larger  number  of  appoint- 
ments altogether  ? — There  would  bo  eight  or  tea 
good  livings  which  tho  College  would  have,  which 
would  not  be  held  by  tlio  Fellows,  but  by  retired 
Fellows. 

4222.  Would  not  the  effect  of  this  scheme  be,  that 
you  would  offer  to  the  assistant  masters  some  addi- 
tional prospect  for  the  pm-pose  of  inducing  them  to 
continue  at  work  ? — Yes, 

4223.  Would  you  continue  the  reslriclion  ex- 
isting with  respect  to  the  maatora  being  all  from 
King's  College,  Would  you  have  any  resirictioas 
with  respect  lo  where  they  should  come  from  ? — I 
would  have  no  restriction  with  respect  to  the  clioico 
of  assialant  master?,  except  that  they  should  be 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  mcu. 

4224.  Suppose  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  body 
of  men  you  propose  to  constitute  as  I  he  governing 
body  were  strongly  imbued  with  a  King's  College 
character,  would  there  not  bo  a  danger  of  per- 
petuating that  character  by  always  electing  King's 
College  men  ? — You  cannot  tell  how  mucli  alloy,  so  to 
speak,  there  would  be,  and  with  respect  to  the  younger 
men,  I  think  there  would  be  no  such  feeling  or  wish, 

4225.  Is  not  that  a  kind  of  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  in  making  this  constitnfiou  ? — I  think  tho 
modern  King's  College  men  are  very  different  to 
what  the  old  King's  men  were,  I  think  that  those 
merabiTs  who  have  taken  dcgi-ecs  like  men  of  other 
colteses,  have  not  got  that  limited  feeling  in  favour 
of  Kind's  exclnsivcly. 

422(>,_  (Lord  CiarC7ido7i.)  You  thiuk  (bat  that 
fooling  is  changing  ? — Yea  ;  many  men  who  formerly 
took  their  degrees   at   King's  were  not  pmciicnily 


Cambridge  men  at  all.  I  did  not  myself  lake  ft  ml 
degree  at  Cambridge,  merely  on  honorary  degi-ec,  and 
I  might  be  considered  almost  a  siranger  to  ihi-  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  1  think  it  is  of  great  uopon- 
auce  that  wo  should  get  real  Cambridge  and  OzTord 
men  to  lill  the  position  of  asiiiataot  masters. 

4227.  (Sir  *',  KortAcote.)  If  you  confided  to  thi 
body  of  the  college  the  selection  of  the  Head  Matter, 
would  they  not  always  select  one  from  among  the*> 
Bclvcs  'f — I  do  not  think  they  always  would. 

4228.  (Lord  Ltjlldtoii.)  Would  you  lettTe  iha 
appointment  of  the  assistant  masters  as  it  is  now  ?» 
Yes. 

4229.  You  would  not  give  it  to  the  Board  ? — No; 
I  think  I  would  leave  it  lo  tho  Head  Master. 

4230.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  would  not  wish  ilia 
assistant  masters  to  bo  all  old  Etonians  ? — No  :  \/n 
that  tbey  should  be  all  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men. 

4231.  You  would  not  require  that  tliey  should 
have  been  at  Eton? — No;  I  think  nothing  is  mora 
delusive  than  the  system  of  taking  old  coUcgsreu 
such  for  assistant  masters,  Mauy  of  those  who  come 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  Etonians,  actually  knov 
lesa  about  tho  school  than  other  men  who  have  iixti 
there  as  men  for  a  year  or  two. 

4232.  {Mr.  Vaaghan.)  Do  you  moan  that  tli^ 
know  so  little  in  consequence  of  having  beea  U 
Eton  60  short  a  time? — They  have  lived  so  eniinrly 
among  the  collegers  that  they  know  very  little  indMl 
of  the  school  gcnernlly.  Some  of  the  young  nxg 
who  are  now  masters  at  Eton,  were  only  in  the  school 
about  four  years,  during  which  time  they  were 
entirely  engaged  in  their  studies,  and  took  little  or 
no  part  in  the  games  of  the  school.  Being  scholvf 
of  tho  college,  they  knew  very  little  of  the  social  life 
of  the  schooL 

4233.  (Lord  Li/t/shon.)  Would  you  confine  the 
nomination  of  Head  Master  to  Eton  men  ? — No. 

4234.  Yon  would  throw  that  open  too  ? — Ye*. 

4235.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  with  respect 
to  the  Provost,  the  only  limit  you  would  pl.ice  wfth 
regard  to  the  choice,  would  be  that  he  should  be  io 
holy  orders  ? — Yes,  but  if  it  ia  to  he  the  rule  thai  thu 
Head  Master  is  always  to  be  a  clei^gyman,  I  think 
tho  Provost  might  or  might  not  be. 

4236.  {Sir  S.  A'ort/icole.)  There  is  a  conatitntionil 
question  which  has  been  suggested  to  us  which  ii 
rather  a  step  or  two  below  this  question  of  formiBg 
an  entirely  new  constitution  for  the  college,  with 
respect  to  which  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  desiraUe, 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  school,  thai 
the  upper  one  should  be  divided  into  two  or  thtM 
great  departments,  and  that  the  senior  asEistant  mat- 
ters instead  of  taking  a  division  as  they  now  do,  from 
the  top  downwards,  in  order  of  seniority,  should  T>e  i 
kind  of  viceroys  over  those  departments.  That  there 
should  he  oue  viceroy  over  the  oth  forna,  twolhcr 
over  the  remove,  and  nnotbor  over  the  4th  fonn,  and 
that  each  should  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsihle 
for  the  management  of  his  department  ;  also  that  tbej 
should  sit  in  council  with  the  Head  Master  from  tlmo 
to  timS.  Have  you  considered  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  change  as  that,  and  if  so,  would  you 
have  the  goodnesa  to  tell  the  Commissioners  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  it  would  operate  (idvantageoualy  f — 
I  have  thought  of  such  a  change,  and  I  think,  to  »oni^ 
extent,  it  would  be  u.iefnl,  eapecially  to  the  youngtt 
masters,  but  I  think  it  is  only  by  seniority  that  yon 
must  arrive  at  the  teaching  of  the  higher  clasafts 
You  must  have  the  elder  men  lo  loach  the  elder  hmi. 
1  think  that  the  moat  imporlnut  part  of  the  teaehiog 
must,  after  all,  he  gi%-en  in  the  upper  school. 

4237.  Do  you   say   that    in    consequence    of    the 

teaching  of  the  upper  hoys  being  more  difficult  ? 

Yes,  beeau.=B  it  requires  more  self  control  aa  well  w 
more  knowledge  and  experience.  The  danger  of 
collision  lietweei.  men  and  boys  la  far  greater  when 
the  experience  of  the  men  is  less, 

4238.  (,Vr.  Vanglwn.)  You  spoke  just  now  wilh 
regard  to  tho  men  coming  from  Eton  keeping  up  tli*  ' 
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trndilioDs  ot  the  scliool,  that  notliing  could  be  more 
delusive  than  the  arrangemont  that  all  the  assistant 
maatora  should  bo  EioQiaus  ;  npnrt  from  that,  and 
in  another  point  of  view,  is  it  dt'sirnUe  that  the 
choice  of  masters  should  he  thron-n  open  so  as,  if 
necessary,  to  gel  masters  from  oilier  schools  ? — Yes. 

4239.  Do  you  tliiiik  even  ihnt  a  slinht  admiitture, 
constantly  of  masters  from  other  schools,  as  a  syste- 
matic tiling,  wouhl  be  desirable  rather  than  ollierwise  ? 
— I  do  not  desire  that  a  man  should  necessarily  have 
been  at  Eton  in  order  to  become  assialant  master  of 
the  school. 

4240.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  it  would 
not  he  desirable  systpmatically  to  have  a  few  of  the 
masters  men  of  totally  different  experience  from  that 
of  Eton  men,  but  who  hove  an  experience  of  the 
habits  and  tone  of  other  great  public  schoolti.  Would 
it  not  in  your  opinion  be  a  great  advnnliige  to  have 
each  an  clement  among  the  masters  of  Elim  as  that  ? 
— Yes,  and  it  would  be  of  etill  greater  advantage  if 
the  Head  Master  were  to  confer  occasionally  with 
the  heads  of  other  schools. 

4241.  (.4  ComntUsioner.)  Do  you  not  think  that 
if  the  choice  were  not  restricted  to  Etonians,  the 
masters  of  other  schools  would  bo  attracted  by  the 
position,  and  greater  remuneration  which  the  head 
mastership  of  Eton  offers  ? — I  do  not  think  it  so  much 
matters  whether  the  head  mastership  were  thrown 
open  to  the  masters  of  other  public  schools  or  not, 
but  what  I  do  want  to  see  is  that  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  choose  our  masters  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men  generally, 

4242-  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Your  opinion  would  be, 
that  if  the  Provost  were  not  a  schoolmaster,  and 
■wore  not  required  to  he  a  schoolmaster,  he  might  bo 
taken  e-Tiramuros;  that  if  he  were  a  distinguished 
statesman  engaged  in  public  life,  it  would  be  calcu- 
lated rather  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  school  and  be  of 
advantage  generally  by  imparting  to  it  that  sort  of 
influence  which  a  man  in  a  high  position  and  of  con- 
eiderable  attainments  would  exercise  ? — I  think  it 
would  do  good  in  that  way. 

4243.  Do  you  think  it  would  inspire  confidence  in 
the  school.  Do  jou  not  think  that  the  parents  of 
the  boys  woidd  require  to  have  some  knowledge  ot 
the  scholarship  of  the  Provost  before  they  sent  their 
sons  to  Eton.  Would  it  not  be  disadvantageous  to  a 
place  like  Eton  if  the  Provost  was  not  looked  up  to 
and  respected  for  his  learning  and  attainments  both 
by  the  masters  and  the  boys  ? — 1  think  he  should  he 
looked  up  to  as  a  literary  man.  He  might  not  be 
accurate  in  little  details  of  grammar,  but  he  should 
be  a  literary  man.  A  person  like  the  late  Mr.Haihim, 
for  instauce,  would  have  been  a  very  pi'oper  miiu  to 
fill  the  office  of  Provost  of  Eton  under  the  pystem 
which  I  have  suggested,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Hallam 
might  not  have  been  able  to  alter  verses  very  well,  but 
he  would  have  been  looked  Dp  to  as  n  great  scholar. 

4244.  Your  notion,  Mr.  Johnson,  would  be,  that 
tho  Provoat  should  be  a  man  whose  mind  had  not 
been  ratiier  narrowed  by  the  work  of  a  ptiblic  school 
for  a  great  number  of  years — narrowed,  I  mean  to 
Bay,  by  constant  attention  almost,  to  critical  scholar- 
ehip  ?  — Yes. 

4245.  Do  yon  think  that  that  would  produce  a 
good  feeling  in  th9  school,  and  that  ihey  would 
rather  seo  such  a  man  Provost  ? — Yes. 

4246.  What  would  be  the  feeling  among  the  as- 
eistant  masters  ;  would  tbey  liko  to  see  a  stranger 
brought  in  as  tho  supremo  authority,  or  would 
they  not  rather  have  such  an  officer  selected  from 
among  themselves  ?  —  I  cannot  answer  for  ihcm  ; 
they  may  of  course  grudge  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
prize  ill  their  profession,  but  I  think  that  we  do 
feel  practically  that  we  m'o  very  much  kept  down 
in  our  social  position  by  being  connected  with  a 
college  to  which  we  do  not  really  belong.  Wo  aro 
not  BO  well  off  with  respect  to  our  po.'^ition  in  society 
as  we  ought  lo  be,  nor  have  we  those  means  of  asso- 
ciation which  as  a  class  of  lltcrnry  gcnilcnsen  it  is 
dceirablc  should  wc  have.    Indeed  wo  are  not  nearly 


80  well  off  as  our  predeoesaors  Beem  to  have  been 
in  the  days  of  Provost  Goodall,  who  was  b  very 
sociable  and  ornamental  man,  and  a  man  whose  bouse 
was  always  open  to  the  beet  society  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

4247.  {Lord  Lr/Uellon.)  Do  you  conceive  that  the 
dignified  position  of  the  present  body  of  Fellows 
confers  any  great  advantage  upon  the  school  ? — I  am 
not,  perhaps,  a  good  judge  of  that. 

4248.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  themselves  aKach 
much  imirortance  to  the  dignity  of  the  Fellows  ? — I 
think  they  take  an  interest  in  a  distinguished  man 
coming  down  among  them,  a  man,  for  instance,  like 
Bishop  ChajMnau. 

4249.  What  I  meant  was,  do  you  think  that  It  is  a 
matter  of  importance  in  Iho  niinda  oft  he  boys  ihnt 
the  Fellows  of  Eton  College  should  he  in  a  dignified 
position  ? — I  do  not  think  that  Ihe  boys  would 
imagioe  that  it  has  any  particular  effect  on  the  general 
charncter  of  the  school,  but  they  like  to  be  preached 
to  by  u  man  whom  they  do  not  always  see, 

4250.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  preaching, 
do  you  think  that  the  system  of  confining  the  preaching 
to  Iho  Provost  and  Fellows  has  had  a  heneficiid 
effect?  —  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  satisfactory 
altogether,  that  men  should  not  preach  till  they  bccomo 
Fellows,  after  something  like  30  years'  experience  as 
teachers.  It  seems  hard  that  the  actual  teachers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  preach, 

425 1.  The  hoys  take  great  interest  in  the  sermons, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

42-i2.  {Lord  Clarendon,)  Would  yon  consider  thnt 
the  Fellows  ivho  are  non-residents  for  the  grenter 
piirt  of  the  year  are  so  conversant  with  the  general 
feelings  of  the  school  as  to  be  able  to  preach  lo  tho 
boys  with  great  advantage  ? — No  doubt,  if  men  wcro 
able  to  preach  who  are  assistant  masters  in  the  col- 
lege they  would  know  a  great  deal  more  of  tho 
geneml  tone  and  feeling  of  the  school  at  Ihe  time. 
But  then  there  is  another  danger  to  be  considered,  and 
that  is  that  they  might  bo  rather  too  much  in  tho 
habit  of  preaching  to  Ihe  boys  with  respect  to  mallera 
in  which  they  were  personally  concerned  as  rulers, 

4253.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Youihink  thoboysmight 
not  like  being  preached  at  ? — J"es,  I  think  Ihey  ought 
to  be  preached  to  generally  as  ordinary  Christians. 

4254.  There  was  one  objection  that  was  mentioned 
hy  the  last  witness,  that  by  extending  the  preaching 
to  assislont  masters  you  might  run  the  chance  of 
introducing  gi'eat  variety  of  doctrine.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  the  case  ? — I  presume  tho  same  dillbr- 
cnces  would  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  man  upon  such 
points,  whether  ho  wero  a  master  or  a  Fellow.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  a  matter  in  respect  to  which,  if  any 
dauger  should  arise,  the  Fellows  would  have  the 
power  of  arresting  it ;  but  I  certainly  do  think  that 
if  men  at  the  age  of  35  cannot  he  trusted  lo  preach, 
they  never  will  be  trustworthy.  Some  of  our  nmhlcra 
go  on  till  they  ai-e  50  before  they  are  made  Fellowa 
and  begin  to  preach. 

4255.  Probably  a  person  who  was  knoivii  lo  enter- 
tain extreme  opinions  either  one  way  or  (he  other 
would  not  be  made  a  Fellow  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4256.  Is  there  no  safeguard  by  which  yon  conid 
provide  against  Ihe  aggression  of  unorthodox  opi- 
nions in  the  pulpit  V — The  safeguard  is  the  selcclion 
of  sensiblo  men. 

4257.  You  would  not  give  the  assistant  maafers,  aa 
I  understand,  the  right  to  preach  ?— I  do  not  Ihiuk  I 
ehoidd  give  them  the  right  to  preach  by  rotation. 

4258.  (Lord  Clurendon.)  With  respect  to  tho 
raathemai.icnl  masters  and  their  position  as  compared 
vrith  Ihiil  of  assistant  classical  master  you  say  hero 
that  "  eObria  have  been  mode  to  procure  the  servieea 
"  of  mathematiciaus  of  high  standing,  and  in  order 
"  to  attract  such  men  their  rank  has  been  slowly 
"  elevated  ;  but,  meanwhile,  man  afltr  man  has  gouo 
"  awftv  after  n  short  period  of  service,  generally 
«  bccBUSO  there  was  no  solid  footing  to  be  gained." 
Can  you  give  us  any  iuformaiion  as  to  Iho  mastera 
whose  Bcrvices  have  been  procured,  and  who  havu 
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suliseqiionlly  pone  fiwny  ? — I  am  rather  scrupulous 
ttliQiU  that,  iLe  appointment  Una  hcpn  so  mui-!i  im- 
proved in  the  main.  When  I  first  canuj  tlifj-  used  lo 
go  away  much  move  f'reqaently  in  conEfquenco  of 
tUcir  position  being  so  very  bail.  But  even  lakiag 
the  lost  few  years,  since  their  poailion  baa  bocn  im- 
proved, we  have  certainly  lost  two  decidedly  able  and 
valuable  men. 

4259.  lu  what  respect  was  the  position  of  the  ma- 
Uiomivtical  masters  Ibrmerly  bo  bad  ibat  man  after 
man  has  gone  away  after  a  short  period  of  service  't — 
lu  the  first  place  their  salary  was  very  bad.  Then 
thoy  had  uo  private  pupils  ;  ihey  were  mere  lodgers 
in  the  town  ;  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  school ; 
they  could  not  communicate  directly  either  with  the 
Head  Waster  or  with  any  of  the  aaeistant  claBsical 
masters.  The  mathematical  master  was  merely  a  sort 
of  contractor  to  teach  mathemalice.  He  did  Lie  work 
by  contract.  He  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
Bcliool,  and  was  in  point  of  fact  not  considered  to 
belong  to  it.  The  period  of  whidi  I  am  speaking  is 
ftliuDt  15  yeaia  ago.  But  things  have  very  much  im- 
proved since. 

4260.  Were  the  persons  who  came  to  teach  mathc- 
malics  at  Eton  at  the  time  of  which  you  speak  men 
who  were  highly  trained  ? — We  couUl  very  seldom 
get  a  good  man  to  come  ou  such  terms  as  they  then 
Ld. 

4261.  What  was  the  aalary  ? — It  begin  at  about 
100/.  a  year,  and  after  they  had  been  there  a  short 
time  they  had  a  title  lo  orders,  and  it  was  the  title  to 
orders  which  used  lo  induce  men  to  come, 

4262.  How  many  was  llr.  Uawtrey  able  to  give  a 
title  to  orders  to  ? — I  suppose,  one  at  a  time.  He  was 
the  perpetual  curate  of  a  Inrge  pariah,  and  whenever 
a  curate  was  required  he  was  nijie  to  give  u  title  to 
orders.     But  that  has  all  passed  away. 

4263.  What  is  their  position  now? — It  is  improved, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  marry  on  and  keep  ou 
establishment,  unless  they  con  nuuiago  to  get  board- 
ing-ho  usee. 

4264.  What  Is  the  present  position  of  ihe  mathe- 
matical master  in  the  school  ? — He  is  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Head  Master,  and  the  examina- 
tions are  so  strict  that,  there  is  a  great  inducement 
for  boys  to  learn.  Ho  has,  perhaps,  30  private' 
pupils,  which  is  tantamount  to  about  300/.  a  year, 
and  he  forms  friendships  with  his  pupils  in  the  aame 
iray  that  the  classical  masters  do, 

4265.  How  are  the  assistant  mathematical  masters 
appointed?  by  the  mathematical  master?  —  By  the 
Head  Master,  I  am  told.  I  think  by  the  maihema- 
tical  master's  advice. 

4266.  He  recommends  the  appointment  to  the  Head 
Master  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

4267.  And  his  choice  is  generally  confirmed,  I 
presume,  by  the  Head  Master  ? — >Just  so. 

4268.  Do  they  take  boarders  ?— Not  all  of  them. 
One  of  our  moat  effective  teachers  does  not.  Another 
of  them  has  managed  to  get  a  house,  but  he  tells  the 
Commissiouers  in  his  evidence  that  ho  had  great 
trouble  in  doing  so. 

4269.  With  respect  lo  the  status,  the  mathematical 
masters  in  the  school  are  not  recognised  or  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  ns  the  assistant  classical  mas- 
ters are  ? — In  some  things  they  are,  though  not  in 
Others,      li  is  oJtvays  a  question  whether  they  are  or 

are  not  to  be  consulted  and  invited  loUke  part  in  apy 
proceedings. 

4270.  lu  what  respect  do  they  occupy  an  inferior 

position  in  the  school  ?— For  one  lliiiig  they  cannot 
occupy  a  good  house,  and  for  another  they  have  not 
the  fiamo  ineomo  as  the  nssielnnt  classical  masters  ; 
tjiat  is  to  say,  ilieir  income  cannot  possibly  rise  lo 
tUe  level  of  the  assiatnnt  classical  master's  income. 
They  can  hardly  got  a  house  at  all,  canBcqueulIy  they 
havo_  to  live  lor  years  in  lodgings.  The  hoys  aro  not 
required  to  pay  ihem  any  respect  or  obedience  any- 
where  but  in  school.  They  do  not  take  part  in  what 
wo  designate  calling  absence  ;  that  is,  calling  over 
the  names  of  ilie  boys,  which  is  a  very  strong  mar^ 


of  BQlhority,     The  Head  Master  ccimmits  to  one  of  bi^ 
assistant  clAssicol  ms.-'tcrs  the  authority  of  caJlincT 
over  the  names  of  the  boyt,  but  to  &  roathematiral 
maaler  never. 

4271.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  nntll  lately,  the  iii»* 
theraatical  masters  were  not  allowed  lo  wear  gowttS 
in  chapel  ? — Yes  ;  and  even  now  the  Fellows  in  r^ 
Etdencc  will  take  notice  if  any  mathematical  mwiter 
}»«>ames  to  take  a  eeat  in  chapel  before  Uie  asustaat 
classical  master.  The  classical  master  has  precedence 
and  the  right  to  retain  seals  in  the  chapel,  whicb  the 
mathematical  master  has  not  ;  that  dialinction  still 
obtains. 

4272.  {Mr.  TktmjMm,)  Even  if  the  mathematical 
assistant  master  happens  to  have  a  higher  univenity 
degree  than  the  assistant  classical  master  ? — I  ^ 
not  think  that  the  degree  makes  any  difference. 

4273.  Do  you  think  that  Ilic  want  of  astborilj 
■nd  position  in  the  school  not  only  lowers  the  pou- 
tioD  of  the  assistant  mathematical  maslers,  but  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  absence  of  that  respect  acta  oo 
the  boys  minds,  and  induces  them  not  only  to  dis- 
regard the  masters,  but  to  pay  no  respect  lo  the 
atudies  which  those  masters  teach  V — That  certainly 
is  the  impreseion  which  I  wish  to  convey. 

4274.  The  mathematical  masters  are  not  looked  op 
to  by  the  boys  ? — Kot  so  much  as  they  should  b«. 
The  boys  respect  those  leacbcrs  most  who  can  help 
them  most,  and  the  hoys  who  are  zealously  learning 
mathematics  respect  their  mathemaiical  masters  eof- 
ficienily  i  but  tliey  do  not  look  upon  them  in  the 
same  light  that  they  look  opon  the  assistant  yla^cil 
masters. 

427a,  The  authorities,  so  far  03  the  matter  depends 
upon  them,  seem  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  study  ? 
— I  think  the  study  is  fairly  represented  in  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  school,  but  I  think  the  authorities 
wish  titc  men  to  be  employed  eimply  for  the  porpOM 
of  leaching  motltematics  and  nothing  else.  They  do 
not  wish  them  to  take  any  part  in  the  discipline  or 
the  general  affairs  of  the  school. 

4276.  In  your  opinion,  that  feeliiiig  ind  mode  of 
acting  on  the  port  of  the  superior  auiheritlea  would 
tend  to  keep  away  the  best  men  ? — Yes,  it  keeps 
away  the  best  men,  or  if  they  come  they  do  not  Etsj  ; 
a  man  may  come  and  consent  to  fill  an  inferior 
appoinlmcul  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  sobscqucnt 
onC)  for  it  is  a  feather  in  his  cap  to  have  been  a  nio- 
thematieal  master  at  Eton. 

4277.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  of  this.  It  se«as 
to  me  incomprehensible.  These  gentlemen  devote 
theju^elves  very  ardently  to  their  work  ? — I  con  only 
explain  it  by  saying  that  this  is  a  class  of  men  tliat 
was  never  contemplated  originally,*  hnt  who  h»** 
gradually  crept  in  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement 
of  ihe  system,  and  they  have  been  regarded  witli 
more  or  less  jealousy  by  the  authorities. 

4273.  There  would  not  he  the  some  objection  to  a 
King's  man  taking  a  mathematical  assistant  master- 
ship ? — No,  they  ask  them  to  come,  but  they  will  not. 
That  is  most  clearly  manifested. 

4279.  (Lord  Clarcndoa.)  What  is  clearly  mani- 
fested ? — That  if  a  King's  man,  who  had  token  a 
high  mathematical  degree,  is  asked  to  fill  the  sitaa- 
tion  of  assistant  mathematical  master  at  Eton,  he  will 
not  lake  it ;  he  says,  "  Why  should  I,  1  am  eligible 
as  an  assistant  classical  master.'' 

42SO,  {Sir  S.  NorlhcoU.)  Are  there  not  any 
King's  men  among  the  assistant  mathematical  mas- 
ters  ? — Not  one  ;  King's  men  have  refused. 

4281.  {Lord  Lt/luUan.)  With  regard  to  the  placing 
of  the  boys,  is  it  not  the  case  that  ai^er  the  examina- 
tion, a  boy  who  did  very  well  in  the  classics  and  very 
little  in  mathematics,  would  appear  below  a  boy  who 
did  fairly  well  in  both  ? — Not  often  ;  I  think  it  might 
happen. 

4282,  The  suggestion  ^os  that  great  excellence  ia 
either  hmnch,  supposing  there  was  the  necessary 
amount  of  attainment  in  one,  should  appear  con- 
spicuously in  the  result  of  all  the  examinations, 
whereas  now  there  must  be  a  certain  point  of  attaia- 
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ment  in  bolh  ? — My  own  pupils  make  no  complnint 
Bt  all  about  mathemalics  being  made  too  much  or  too 
little  of. 

4283.  The  boys  havp  ncqaicsced  in  it  ? — Yes  j  they 
believe  the  exnminotion  to  lie  pprlecily  honest. 

4284.  (Sir  S.  Northcot£.)  Uo  you  think  il  would 
be  advisable  that  the  m'alhemnticHl  maHiers  sliould  he 
allowed  to  take  private  pupils  in  the  same  way  ns  ihe 
classical  mafltera  are,  and  to  di'al  witli  iheiii  in  all 
matters  precisely  in  the  Biitne  manner,  (hat  is  with 
respect  to  the  religious  teaching  niut  so  on  ?— I  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  (o  take  boardJng-hnuses 
exactly  on  the  same  principles  tJiat  Ihe  nssislnnt 
claBBical  masters  take  them  ;  but  the  question  realty 
is  could  they  fill  them.  I  would  not  allow  them  to 
take  houses  at  a  lower  rate  of  pnyment  than  is  given 
by  the  classical  master.  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
commend anything  that  might  do  tlicm  htirm,  hut 
perhaps  it  might  do  them  harin  to  say  that  they  ought 
not  to  take  a  house  at  a  lower  rale  of  payment, 

4285.  The  boy  would  bo  still  obliged  to  have  a 
classical  tutor,  would  he  not  ?— So  long  as  you  main- 
tain the  present  system  by  which  the  exercises  must 
be  looked  over  by  a  classical  tutor.  I  would  not  give 
up  thai. 

428f).  Then  what  he  would  have  to  pay  the  board- 
ing-house master  would  be  in  addition  to  hia  pay- 
ment to  the  classical  tutor  ? — Yes,  you  would  have  to 
toke  off  that  10/.  10s. 

4287.  And  after  taking  off  that,  you  say  the  terms 
should  be  the  same  ? — Yes. 

4288.  You  would,  in  fact,  deduct  whatever  sum 
was  chai-ged  by  the  classical  tutor  for  tuition  ? — Yes. 

4289.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  boya 
in  the  mathematical  masters'  houses  being  constantly 
the  private  pupils  of  Ihe  mnfller  in  whoso  houses  they 
were  for  Sundiiy  teaching  ? — Not  the  least.  Indeed 
I  should  say  that  it  would  bo  in  many  cases  possible 
to  have  malhematicnl  teachers,  who  were  niao  classical 
men,  enough  to  guide  classical  students,  and  to  do 
everything,  in  poiut  of  fact,  but  look  over  their 
exercises.  No  man,  of  eourso,  would  do  that  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties,  hut  we  could  got  what  I 
moy  call  double  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  men  who 
were  good  in  mathematics  as  well  as  classics, 

4290.  {Lord  Devon.)  Men  who  were  good  in 
both  ? — Yes,  in  classics  as  well  as  mathematics,  and 
who  would  command  the  respect  of  the  pupils.  Such 
men  could  be  easily  obtained. 

4291.  Yon  refer  in  your  contemplated  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  college  to  the  great  advantage  which  would 
result  fruiii  having  rooms  in  which  all  the  assistant 
masters  of  the  school  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  as  on  common  gi-ound  and  associating  toge- 
ther ;  may  I  ask  whether  ihere  is  at  present  any 
reading-room  or  library  ? — ^Nothing  of  the  kind  at  all. 

4292.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  common  room  ? — 
No. 

4293.  How  tire  ihe  mathematical  assistants  looked 
on  hy  the  classical  assistant  masters.  You  spoke  of 
the  way  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Fellows, 
and  in  a  certain  degree  of  the  estimation  in  which 
ihey  are  held  by  the  boys,  in  what  manner  ore  they 
looked  upon  by  the  assistant  classical  masters  ? — I 
associnte  with  some  of  them  who  are  of  my  own  age, 
but  generally  speaking,  ihey  oi'e  much  younger  than 
I  am.  J  cannot  associate  eijually  with  oil  of  them. 
Some  of  my  friends  also  associnle  with  them,  but 
men  in  lodgings  cannot  give  parties,  and  without 
giving  parties  Ihere  is  no  way  of  meeting.  We  walk 
together  ami  we  rido  together  in  the  same  way  as 
with  other  masters. 

4294.  You  find  that,  generally  speaking,  among  the 
elder  ones  ? — Yes,  we  are  more  likely  to  associate 
with  men  who  have  been  sonio  time  in  the  place ; 
but  I  think  you  would  lind,  perhaps,  in  almost  every 
assistant  classical  master  an  undue  jealousy  of  the 
mathematical  assistant  master's  interfering  with  ihe 
pupil's  time.  Every  one  of  them  claims  the  right 
to  dispose  of  ihe  pupil's  time,  and  to  give  the  raalhc- 
malical  master  only  the  leaviogs,  if  I  may  say  eo. 


4295.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  IIow  many  of  the  boya 
have  private  mathematical  in  turs? — Of  my  own  pupils 
at  the  present  time  there  are  about  7  out  of  the  43 
who  are  the  private  pupils  of  mathematical  masters, 

4296.  And  they  pay  10/.  lOs.  a  year  ?— Yes. 

4297.  How  much  teaching  do  they  get  for  ihat  ? 

Almost  us  much  as  they  like.  The  mathematical 
masters,  generally  speaking,  trust  lo  Ihe  boys'  own 
sense  of  honour  to  go  lo  thcin  when  they  have  time. 

4298.  In  the  other  ca«ea  where  Ihey  ouly  pay 
4/.  4s.  a  year,  is  there  any  regular  tarifl"  of  instruc- 
tion. How  many  hours  aweek  do  they  get  for  that? 
—They  are  obliged  to  go  throe  times  u  week,  and 
they  ai'e  an  hour  each  time.  In  addition  to  that  there 
is  the  showing  up  of  their  esereises,  which  lake 
them  each  time  upon  the  average  about  threc-quariera 
of  an  hour. 

4299.  Do  those  of  the  boys  who  have  only  that 
amount  of  mathematical  iuatruction  make  satisfac- 
tory piogress  ?— Some  of  them  do,  but  I  am  not  so 
good  ft  judge  upon  that  point  as  upon  some  others, 
perhaps. 

4300.  But  the  majority  of  those  boys  who  ore  likely 
to  excel,  or  who  wish  to  excel  in  mathematics,  find  it 
nccoseary  to  have  a  private  tutor  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  majority  do  or  not.  At  this  moment  I 
have  four  boys  going  in  for  honorary  examinntiona, 
only  one  of  whom  has  had  any  private  instruction, 
and  he  began  since  the  commencement  of  1860.  The 
oilier  throe  have  all  worked  by  themselves,  and  they 
will  do  very  well.  I  believe  that  Ihe  boys  can  do 
extremely  well  in  mathematica  without  any  private 
instruction. 

4301.  Would  it  not  be  rather  on  eyil  tf  the  prae- 
ticc  were  universal,  and  that  boys,  in  addition  to 
paying  2^  guineas  to  their  classieiil  tutor,  had  lo  pay 
also  10  guineas  to  the  mathematical  master  in  addi- 
tion lo  the  ordinary  4/.  As.  charged  in  the  school  for 
mathemalical  instruction?  —  The  reasonable  thing 
would  be  that  if  a  boy  were  doing  extra  mathematical 
lessons,  and  therefore  doing  leas  cloesica,  he  should 
pay  his  classical  tutor  less, 

4302.  It  would  he  difficult  to  persuade  the  classical 
tutors  of  the  advisability  of  the  malhemalical  Qssist- 
antg  taking  any  portion  of  the  classical  work  ? — Yes; 
that  would  not  he  a  very  easy  Ihing  to  manage  ;  the 
truth  is  that  the  private  business  has  grown  up  and 
become  so  profilablo  that  strong  ohy'eclions  would  be 
raised  to  anything  that  would  bo  likely  to  interfere 
with  it.  Originally  no  such  thing  as  private  instruc- 
tion was  contemplated  or  given. 

4303.  {Sir  S.  Nori/icolc.)  Can  you  give  us  any 
GxplauatioD  of  how  this  sum  of  20 guineas  a  year  came 
to  be  paid  for  private  instruction  ? — I  can  only  give 
you  an  historical  explanation  of  it.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  when  there  were  a  great  number  of 
pnpils  in  tliB  school,  and  veiy  few  masters,  the  assis- 
tant masters  were  only  required  to  help  them  in  con- 
struing their  lessons  for  school,  and  in  comparing  and 
looking  over  Iheir  exercises.  There  were  no  Sunday 
instruction  or  extra  reading  at  all,  except  for  indi- 
vidual boys.  We  road  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Melcalfo 
that  when  he  was  at  Elon  he  read  extra  lessons  in 
Xenophon  with  his  tutor,  who  was  paid,  I  suppose,  10 
guineas  n  year  for  that  extra  teaching.  When  it 
begoD  to  be  seen  that  boys  were  required  to  be  taught 
Atiic  Greek  aa  well  as  Homeric  Greek  it  was  found 
not  only  necessary  to  teach  one  or  two,  such  as  Lord 
Melcalii,',  but  the  whole  of  the  upper  classes,  in 
m'allera  which  the  school  did  not  then  teach,  such  as 
writing  Greek  iambics,  and  so  on,  cousequcntly 
there  grew  up  a  class  of  private  business,  and  extra 
lessons.  It  is  not  roluniary  or,  stritlly  speaking, 
private  teaching,  but  alill  it  is  not  what  you  would 
call  Ibe  tutor's  regular  work  ;  it  is  somclhing  in 
addiliou  to  the  school  work,  and  It  was,  generally 
speaking,  thought  that  a  boy  ought  to  begin  learning 
it  when  he  got  into  the  fifth  form.  Then  men  began 
to  see  tlint  there  was  uo  reason  why  they  should  not 
give  all  llie  boys  religious  instruction  on  Sundays, 
wlielher  Ihey  pa'id  20  guincM  or   10.     I  was,  myself, 
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at  Eton  for  ttreo  joais  without  gelling  any  religions 
teachiBg,  but  afterwnrJs  I  liaJ  Uial  nJvuQiage  ;  and 
wbcQ  I  came  to  join  ilie  cliiss  whicb  read  Gi'eclt 
ploya  with  my  tutor,  I  had  to  jwiy  10  goioeos  extra. 
I  should  compel  all  ibe  pupils  lo  do  what  I  considered 
was  for  their  good.  I  never  moke  any  distiucliou 
between  tLeni. 

4301.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  all  your  pupils  pay 
these  20  guiueas  ? — No,  not  all  ray  oppidun  pupils. 

4305.  (Lord  Li/ltelloa.)  Why  do  they  not?— I 
simply  leave  it  to'lhi"  pmvnts,  I  do  not  know  why 
Sir  S.  Norlhcolo  pays  20  guineas  for  hia  boy.  I 
lake  simply  what  is  given  lo  me.  1  do  not  receive 
any  dirtrciions  ft3  to  the  private  tuition  or  extra  pay- 
ment fi-om  the  p^l^ent^  1  leave  that  to  the  dame  to 
aeiile  "ith  the  parents.  1  ranke  no  ch urge  whatever, 
hut  simply  receive  what  ia  paid  to  me. 

4306.  (Lord  ClarendonS  You  remain  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  why  Sir  S,  Korlhcote  pays  you  20  guineas 
instead  of  10? — I  can  only  suppose  tbat  he  thinks 
aa  I  think,  10  guineai^  ou  inndcfiuate  remuneratioD. 
If  I  sent  my  son  to  Eton  I  should  not  think  of  paying 
only  10  guineas. 

4307.  Tiio  hoys  nil  loam  alike,  do  they  not,  those 
who  pay  10  and  those  who  pay  20  guineas? — Yes. 
What  tliey  learn  varies  only  with  their  own  powers. 

4308.  But  there  is  no  distinction  made  by  the 
tutor  between  those  who  pay  10  and  those  who  pay 
20  guioens  ? — No,  I  teach  collegers  much  more  than 
I  do  oppidans  because  they  are  more  studious.  I 
hftve  eeveral  oppidan  pupils  from  whom  I  receive 
10/,  10«.  a  year. 

4309.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  It  there  any  claim  on  you 
u  ft  master  to  teach  the  collegers  more  than  the  oppi- 
dans?— Noue.  I  can  easily  understand  why  the 
College  should  insist  upon  no  colleger  paying  more 
than  10  guineas,  but  I  cannot  bc«  tbat  it  is  at  &11 
•qaitable. 

4310.  Itianot  efiuilahle  according  to  your  view 
of  the  case  ? — It  ia  not  equitable  that  the  niasler 
should  be  obliged  to  give  additional  time  and  trouble 
to  boys  who  pay  only  10  guineas. 

4311.  I  suppose  therefore  that  the  oppidans  vir- 
toally  pay  for  the  education  of  the  collegers  ? — I 
suppose  they  do. 

4312.  {Lord  Lytfelfott.)  Supposing  the  geneml 
system  of  the  school  and  the  truditions  of  the  school 
in  favour  of  ilie  pre  pond  eranco  of  the  classics  to 
remain,  ^liould  you  fei'l  any  apprehension  that  the 
existence  of  that  pre jKinde ranee  of  the  classics  would 
bave  the  eiTcct  of  preventing  the  mathematical  niaGters 
being  put,  as  far  ns  they  can  be  put,  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  assistant  classical  masters  ? — I  think 
there  will  he  difiicukies.  I  should  like  to  see'  tliem 
both  put  exactly  on  the  same  fooling,  1  would 
throw  open  the  houses  to  tbem  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
you  would  get  any  number  of  m.ithemaiicol  masters 
who  would  bo  able  to  fill  the  liousci^, 

4313.  Why  not? — Because  I  conceive  that  the 
great  majority  of  Iho  boys  would  prefer  the  assistant 
classical  masters,  and  would  conscqiu;ntly  go  lo  them. 

4314.  (Sir  S.  Nortlicoie.)  Unless  a  boy  ■was  in- 
tended for  Woolwich,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

4315.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  There  is  a  statement  of 
yours  of  some  importance,  with  respect  to  which  I 
think  we  have  hiid  rather  different  evidence,  and 
that  is  wiih  regard  to  there  being  advantages  common 
to  other  boys  from  which  the  scholars  are  excluded. 
You  say,  "Being  asked  wlielhcr  there  are  ony  ad- 
"  vantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  the 
*'  scholars  are  excluded,  I  reply  tbut  they  are  ox- 
"  eluded  fi'om  the  cluef  good  of  an  Kton  education, 
"  social  inlercom-so  with  the  great  body  of  their 
"  schoolfellows."  I  think  it  is  the  geneml  opiuton 
that  there  ia  no  great  social  difterenrc  helweon  the 
boys  except  in  those  sports,  which  would  entail  con* 
sidiTahlo  expense,  and  which  is  rather  the  cause  of 
the  licie  l)eing  drawn.  Do  you  consider  tbat  there  is 
n  grcnl  Jilli-n-nce  in  their  social  positions  ? — Yes,  I 
think  very  great. 

431G,  In  what  manner  is  that  dilTercDco  exhibited? 


— They  do  not  nssoei.ite  together.  Ton  do  notW 
them  walking  together.  They  do  not  go  lo  each 
other's  rooms.  They  join  in  the  highest  games  in  thft 
echool,  that  is  to  say  in  the  first  cricket  clab  aiul  in 
the  tirst  foot-ball  club,  on  some  days  ;  but  to  the  other 
clubs  a  separati<ia  is  made,  and  even  in  the  first  Coot- 
ball  club  one  day  they  play  a  faiixcd  game  ia  -wtiidt 
both  oppidans  and  collegers  lake  part ;  another  dfty  the 
oppidans  play  together,  and  another  day  the  colle^en. 
They  do  not  mix  freely  in  I'oot-halL 

4317.  (Lffrd  Lytleltoa.)  But  in  the  mixed  ganw 
there  is  no  difference  ? — The  distinctioa  between 
them  is  not  forgotten,  there  is  only  one  cricket  club 
iu  which  ihey  can  mix. 

4318.  We  hare  been  told  that  tbe  collegers  are 
principal   members  of  iho  debating  society  ? — ^5 
there  arc  very  few  of  them  in  it  at  all ;  they  w 
hold  office  in  it ;   they  are  often  elected  iato  it 
good  fool-ball  player^  just  before  ihe  match  vrl 
the  society  plays  with  tbo  school. 

4319.  Are  they  also  able  to  make  op  »  good  loot- 
ball  match  with  the  rest  of  the  school  ? — ^Yee. 

4320.  Does  the  fact  of  their  beloDging  to  tW 
debating  society  put  tbem  into  a  ttew  category  i^ 
Yes,  quite  a  different  one. 

4321.  (Mr.  Vaug/iai*.)  Is  it  not  rather  a  aotU 
football  club  which  the  collegers  can  muster?  If 
they  played  two  sides  would  not  that  be  much  muUer 
than  tbe  average? — No;  they  play  10  or  12  boj* 
on  each  aide,  nod  tbat  is  quite  enougb- 

4322.  Do  they  prefer  playing  in  tbat  way  ? — Tea> 

4323.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  With  reference  U>  tlto 
dress  of  the  collegers  and  tbe  practice  of  wearing 
gowns,  which  keeps  up  the  distinction  between  tbem 
and  the  oppidans,  do  yon  think  it  would  be  popnUr 
or  otherwise  with  the  collegers  to  give  up  tbe  wetu- 
ing  of  those  gowns  ? — I  think  they  wonld  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them  on  the  whole,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  the  best  judges  upon  tbat  point.  I  sbooU 
rather  ask  those  who  have  had  lime  to  reflect  on  the 
matter.  1  do  not  think  the  boys  m-e  the  best  judges  as 
to  whether  it  would  he  advantageous  to  them  to  give 
up  the  gowns  or  not. 

4324.  What  is  your  own  notion  with  regard 
that  point  ? — I  am  strongly  iu  favour  of  giving  th' 
up.  I  think  the  effect  of  their  wearing  gowns  is, 
that  when  an  oppidan  comes  to  school  and  sees  a 
strange-looking  fellow  in  the  street  with  one  of  thew 
gowns  on,  be  does  not  believe  he  is  a  sohooUellow  oE 
his  or  belongs  to  the  same  college  at  alL 

4325.  Yon  say  that  the  oppidans  do  not  recognixe 
tbe  collegers  as  schoolfellows,  do  you  think  that  tbey 
recognize  them  as  playfellows  ? — They  admit  thai 
they  are  schoolfellows,  but  they  do  not  feel  them  (o 
be  playfellows.  I  know  they  do  not  like  bathing 
the  same  places  with  them. 

4326.  Have   thoy   another    bathing    place? — '. 
They  used  to  boat  separately. 

4327.  Do  they  ever  pull  in  the  same  boats  aow? 
— ^Never  in  the  iburs  and  eights  ;  but  tliey  did  begin, 
the  other  day,  a  sweepstakes  in  which  the  oppidans 
and  collegers  both  joined.  When  a  musical  socle 
was  formed  tbe  other  day,  one  had  to  take  care 
the  collegers  should  join  it,  and  so  with  regard  lo 
volunteer  corps, 

4328.  What  was  tbe  olyect  of  tlie  musical  soci 
■ — It  is  a  voluntary  society  for  getting  up  cod' 
and  so  on. 

4329.  Have  the  masters  anything  to  do  with 
Some  few  of  them. 

4330.  (Lord  Devon.)  Do  you  observe  any  ch, 
in  the  collegers  since  the  system  of  admisBion. 
competition  came  into  operation  ? — 1  should  say  thtil 
a  great  part  of  the  collegers  are  now  far  superior  to 
wiml  tlie  collegers  were  formerly,  and  they  are  con- 
Be([uen(ly  looked  upon  with  far  less  aversion  by  the 
oppidans.     The  great  bulk  of  them  iiro  now  looked 
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on  ivitli  respect,  being  much  more  gentlemanly  bo; 
imd  much  better  bred  than  they  were  foi-merly, 

-1,131.  (f.ord  Lyilellon.)  Do  you  think  there  la  any 


increasud  desire  on  the  part  of  the  oppidans  to  keep 
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up  tlie  social  distinction  betivecn  themselves  And  the 
collegers  with  i-espcct  to  joiaing  in  the  giunes  ? — No, 
I  do  not  tliiok  there  ie, 

4332.  {Sir  S.  Xortheotc.)  Do  you  think  that  nny 
measures  could  be  token  which  would  abolish  the 
diatincliun  which  you  i^uy  now  exists  ? — I  think  the 
Kliolitjon  of  the  gown  and  of  the  eepnrftte  foot-boll 
Bnii  ciicket  oluha  would  go  ft  great  way  in  that 
direction. 

4333.  Do  you  menn  to  say  that  you  would  prohibit 
the  formation  of  iliose  sepnrate  clubs  ? — Certainly. 

4334.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  By  authority  ?— Yes. 

4335.  {Lord  Devon.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
iwhat  you  spcciitlly  refer  to  wheu  in  tiio  last  sentence 
of  page  60  you  say — "  I  would  advise  that  when  the 
*'  college  increaaea  the  number  of  Hcholara,  or  adds 
"  to  them  exhibitioners,  the  new  scholarships  or  the 
"  exhibitions  should  be  held  by  boys  ^e^ilIing  in  tho 
"  same  boarding  houses  as  oppidans."      Supposing 

I'the  number  of  scholars  is  increiised  from  70  to  80,  do 

i'ou  contemplate  that  the  whole  70  should  live  in  the 
ong  clmmber,  and  the  other  ten  should  live  in  iho 
boarding  hiupes  ? — Tes. 

4336.  Which  should  you  think  most  deeirable,  to 
create  new  sclinlnrships  at  Eton  or  exhibitions  ibr 
the  oppidnns  ? — Do  you  mean  lo  bo  held  whilst  the 
boys  are  at  the  school  ? 

4337.  To?,  whilst  (he  boys  are  at  the  school  ? — 
It  is  much  the  same  thing.  Oppidans  are  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  scholarships  ns  ihey  stand  now,  but 
they  will  not  do  so.  They  would  compete  if  they 
could  hold  them  without  going  into  tho  building. 

4338.  A  scholarship  could  he  so  fnr  separated  from 
the  college  that  it  might  be  an  exhibition  to  bo  held 

■     by  an  oppidan  ? — Yes. 

^      4339.  You  would  not  asBociate  these  scholars  in 

^Lftny  other  way  with  the  collegers  than  simply  that  the 

^r  fbnds  by  which  they  are  supported  should  be  derived 

from  the  same  source  ? — No  ;  but  when  I  speak  of  an 

exhibition  for  oppidans,  I  mean  n  ver)'  different  thing. 

4340.  What  do  you  mean  by  eihibiiioner  in  your 
written  evidence  ? — I  mean  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
exhibitioners  similar  to  the  Winchester  exliibitioncrs, 
merely  receiving  aid  from  tho  college,  and  not  residing 
in  the  eollego  buildings. 

4341.  You  do  not  refer  to  exhibitions  which  they 
might  take  with  them  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — No, 

»iiot  in  that  passage. 
4342.  {Mr.  Vaur/han.')  Are  those  poinlsofdifler- 
enco  which  you  have  mentioned  as  existing  and 
marking  the  distinction  beUveen  collegers  and  oppi- 
dans such  as  Ihe  foot  ball  club  and  cricket  club  tra- 
ditional differences  which  existed  before  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  respect  (o  open  scholur- 
fihips.  Are  the  diOerenceswith  regard  to  them  tradi- 
tional ? — Yes. 

4343.  In  institutions  of  a  more  recent  date  are  the 
some  distinciiona  preeerved  ? — I  think  they  are. 

4344.  How  lately  have  they  been  asserted  ? — Tho 

IdiffLToiice  was  rather  remarkably  shown  the  other  day, 
when  the  musical  society  was  formed  by  tho  oppidans 
themselves.     They  never  thought  of  asking  any  col- 
legers to  bo  on  the  committee,  which  was  rather  a 
remai'kable  fact,  considering  that  the  collegers  were 
in  the  habit  of  studying  music,  and  would  have  been 
very  valuable  members. 
^      4345.  Should  you  say,    on   the   whole,   that    the 
^ftBeparalion  which  exists  between  the  two  classes  ia 
^rather  a  relio  of  something  that  is  slowly  going  out, 
but  has  still  a  root  in  the  present  state  of  society  at 
|b  £ton  ? — Certainly,  it  still  has  a  strong  root. 
B     4346.*  With  regard  to  the  acholarshijis,  is  there  not 
^  &  difficulty  in  oppidans  or  any  boys  obtaining  scliolnr- 
ships  alYer  they  have   passed  what  may   bo   called 
^■tender  years  ? — The  difficulty  ia  thotof  unwillingness. 
H<     4347.  As  I  understand  the  principle  on  which  the 
«      competition  is  decided,  there  is  a  dilHculty  arising  out 
of  that ;  that  is  to  say,  that  tho  boys,  as  they  advance 
in  years,  have  o  much  greater  difficulty  in  succeeding 
against  a  boy  of  tender  years.    Are  you  uware  of 
that  cireumstance  ?<— I  believe  it  is  eaaier  to  be  elected 
i. 


a  acholor  of  the  college  under  the  age  of  12  than  over 
it. 

4348.  It  is  very  much  easier,  nccoiding  to  the  im- 

pi-oiision  I  derive  from  the  slatements  of  one  of  tho 
witnesses  ? — I  think  tho  real  reason  why  tho  oppidans 
are  not  elected  is,  that  they  will  not  work  for  it. 
When  a  boy  coniea  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  u 
colleger's  position,  he  will  not  work  for  it,  but  will  be 
idle  On  purpose  to  avoid  it. 

4349.  You  have  mentioned  one  physical  difference 
between  the  two  classes  their  treatment  and  their  diet. 
Do  you  still  consider  that  that  is  of  importance  ? — I 
think  it  is  of  great  importance. 

4350.  Will  you  mention  in  what  respect  their 
treatment  is  inferior  ? — Tho  really  important  thing,  I 
think,  is  supper  ;  they  have  not  really  a  good  supper. 
They  may  have  a  dinner,  but  the  great  bulk  of  tho 
boys,  tnking  so  much  excrcisoas  they  do,  want  a  good 
supper  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  collegers  do  not  got  it; 
that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  get  a  liberal  supper. 

4351.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Wowere  told  that  they 
hnd  a  pound'of  meat  at  dinner  and  half  a  pound  at 
supper  ? — Very  few  eat  moat  at  supper  at  nil.  They 
are  tired  of  mutton  ;  they  have  cold  meat,  the  inferior 
parts  of  sheep,  eold  nocks  and  breasts. 

4352.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  With  regard  to  their 
dinners,  are  there  any  observations  that  you  wish  to 
make  upon  that  subject? — I  think  the  uniformity  of 
the  diet  is  too  great.  I  should  ibink  if  thcywcro  fed 
like  the  boys  at  Marlborough  or  some  of  the  other 
CoUegea,  where  there  is  more  variety,  it  would  bo 
better.  I  do  not  think  they  adopt  the  same  uniform 
system  at  Ilurstplerpoint  or  Lancing, 

4353.  {Mr.  T/iompsoii.)  And  there  is  no  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  it  should  be  adopted  at  Kton  ? — I  sup- 
pose it  woa  for  the  purpose  of  simplicity  in  the 
accounts.  They  have  so  many  sheep,  and  they  are 
able  to  cut  them  up  and  account  for  them  with  greater 
ease, 

4354.  They  have,  to  some  extent,  broken  the 
monotony  of  the  old  diet  ? — Yes,  they  have  made 
some  improvement. 

4355.  {Mr.  Vatig/ian.)  Do  you  think  that  with  all 
the  difference  between  the  ooUegcrs  and  tho  oppi- 
dans, the  fact  of  collegers  being '  intellectual  and 
studious,  tends  to  put  study  out  of  fashion  among 
the  oppidona  ? — I  think  it  did  some  time  ago,  but  we 
have  got  over  that  ourselves.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
great  justice  in  the  reiuarka  that  have  been  mnda 
with  regard  to  the  idleness  of  tho  oppidans;  but  I 
think  if  tho  masters  aro  vigilant  and  octive  they 
can  get  over  that.  Certainly,  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
much  worse  than  it  ia  now. 

4356.  Do  you  observe  any  appreciable  difference 
between  tho  working  of  those  oppidans  who  havu 
expcc  tut  ions,  and  those  who  have  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
BO  ;  and  I  believo  that  any  little  difliculty  in  that 
respect  might  be  overcome  by  the  tutor,  to  some 
extent. 

4357.  Does  that  at  all  point  to  the  expectations  o( 
theoppidans  as  a  class  being  one  of  the  real  and  speciGo 
causes  of  their  idleness  ?~-I  think  it  is  a  cause,  but 
it  has  been  exaggerated  a  little. 

4358..  {A  Commissioner.)  You  consider,  however, 
that  it  is  an  influence  which  exists,  and  one  which 
ought  to  bo  counteracted  ? — Yes. 

4359,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  If  there  ia  a  great  dif. 
fcrence  between  the  oppidana  and  the  collegers  with 
respect  to  intellectual  aupcriority  and  social  distinc- 
tions, ia  there  any  course  that  you  would  propose,  or 
any  proposition  that  you  would  make  for  raising  tho 
oppidans  to  the  level  of  the  collegers  ? — I  think  it 
would  ho  well  to  get  some  statistics  of  the  number  of 
oppidans  who  have  certain  expectations  of  inheriting 
property.  I  believe  those  expectations,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  much  exaggerated,  and  that  tliere  ore  many 
more  oppidana  at  Eton  than  we  suppose  who  ought 
to  bo  working  for  their  future  success.  Out  of  43 
pupils  that  I  have,  I  find  there  are  only  about  13 
who  are  sure  to  inherit  property;  and  then  taking 
away  the  collegers,  it  only  leaves  me  24  boya  who  are 
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oppiduie,  but  who  ought  to  Iw  working  Tor  thoir 
future  success. 

4360.  {Lord  Lt/tlellOH.)  And  who  are  not  doing 
BO  ? — Some  are. 

4361.  {Lord  Clarenilon.)  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  some  menna  of 
making  oppidans  Bliifly,  and  consequently  succeed  in 
the  same  way  as  collegers  ? — There  will  always  bo 
some  difficulty,  because  study  Is  much  promoted  by 
the  boys  being  together  in  one  building,  and  forming 
as  it  were  a  studious  class.  It  is  said  that  there  never 
wasastudiousbody  of  oppidans  except  in  two  houses, 
(hose  of  Bishop  Chapman  and  Mr.  Coleridge. 
They  had  hoys  who  whun  tliey  wore  brought  there 
kept  up  their  education  and  hobita  of  industry,  but 
recollect  there  was  a  certain  unpopularity  attaching 
to  tlie  houses. 

43S2,  {Lord  Lt/ttellon.}  What  means  would  you 
suggest  of  providing  for  the  special  case  of  tlio  oppi- 
dans?—I  think  we  ought  to  give  special  prires  to 
oppidans.  We  should  have  exhibitions  tenable  by 
oppidans  at  the  unlvei'sily, 

4363.  That  would  he  exhibitions  to  be  given 
specially  and  exclusively  to  the  oppidans.  What  I 
wish  to  know  is,  why  are  not  the  more  general 
acholarships  more  competed  by  them? — They  make 
a  calculation  about  the  probability  of  euch  iLnd  such 
a  colleger  winning,  and  they  say  that  he  is  sure,  and 
they  will  not  try  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  Tomline 
malhcmatical  examination  they  will. 

4364.  That  is,  they  feel  that  the  collegers  are  snpe- 
rior  to  ihem  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  coUogera 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  success. 

4365.  Do  you  attribute  this  to  the  fact,  that  the 
advantages  of  collegers  living  at  Eton  are  so  great, 
that  they  attract  many  of  the  ablest  boys  in  the 
country?  —  Tos,  many  boys  come  now  whom  we 
should  have  seen  in  my  time  come  as  oppidans. 
Tliero  is  a  much  larger  number  who  come  to  try  for 
college  now  than  there  used  to  be. 

43G6.  If  a  parent  has  n  very  clever  boy,  he 
will  often  send  him  to  the  conipotitive  examination  at 
Eton  ? — Yes,  and  if  there  were  no  such  institution 
as  the  college  at  Eton,  they  would  send  him  to  some 
other  school. 

4367,  {Sir  S.  Northeofe.)  The  boys  come  in  by 
sharp  competitive  e laminations,  do  they  not  ? — Yea. 

436S,  Which  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should 
make  some  preparation  before  they  come  to  the  ex- 
amination ? — Yes, 

4369.  They  have  to  work  for  it  ?— Yes  ;  they  are 
very  often  working  for  five  or  six  years,  and  are 
well  grounded  at  an  age  when  the  moss  of  our  oppi< 
dans  are  only  beginning  to  leam  Greek. 

4370.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  you  consider  that  instead 
of  the  establishment  of  an  exhibition  for  oppidans, 
ft  more  stringent  examination  on  the  admission  of 
oppidans  into  the  school  would  have  a  similar  effect  ? 
— It  might  have  some  effect,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  matter  we  could  hardly  carry  out  if  we  attempted 
to  make  the  matriculation  very  severe.  Wo  might 
abolish  the  lower  school,  but  we  could  not  make  the 
matriculation  veiT  severe,  because  it  would  exclude 
the  class  of  boys  for  which  Eton  is  supposed  to  exist. 

4371.  The  upper  classes  ? — Yes,  the  sons  of  people 
of  rank.  Generally  speaking,  they  study  French  very 
much  before  they  come,  and  when  they  do  come  they 
nro  turned  over  to  Greek  and  Latin  ;  I  should  not 
wish  them  to  sacrifice  everything  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
as  those  do  who  try  for  college. 

4372.  Tnking  a  national  view  of  the  subject,  is  it 
desirable  that  any  rcgolation  should  be  made  Bt  Eton 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  college  adapted 
for  only  one  class  of  society  ? — No  (  but  I  should 
hesitate  to  make  a  regulation  that  might  exclude  that 
class.  1  think  we  should  repel  a  great  many  boys  of 
delicate  health  if  we  had  too  strict  a  raatriculntion. 

4373.  At  present  you  think  that  Eton  is  the  best 
school  for  boys  in  delicate  health  ? — Yes. 

4374.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Will  you  explain  how  that 
IS  ? — I  think  they  are  much  less  molested  by  their 


schoolfellows  than  they  would  be  in  other  sdiooli. 
They  get  more  change  of  air  ;  Ibey  hawe  their  pri- 
vate rooms  ;  they  tiave  an  immense  amount  of  opca 
ground ;  they  have  also  river  bathing,  «id  ure  able  to 
saunter  up  and  down  the  river  side,  or  attuid  about 
looking  at  other  boys  swimming  or  boating  [  ihiy 
get  into  the  boats  and  paildle  about.  lo  point  of 
fact,  they  may  bo  said  to  bo  ont  of  the  house  KX 
hours  a  day  in  summer. 

4375.  Do  yon  not  think  that  with  respect  to  tb 
majority  of  the  collegers,  it  is  very  important  thai 
they  should  not  learn  any  very  expensive  hahlta  at 
school  ? — Yes, 

4376.  Would  they  not  bo  in  danger  of  acqoirio; 
these  expensive  habits  if  they  were  to  mix  moro 
freely  with  the  oppidans? — I  think  there  are  nuiy 
oppidans  sent  to  Eton  whose  parents  do  not  istcod 
that  they  should  be  extravagant,  and  with  theae  tin 
collegers  might  associate. 

4377.  But  the  mere  fact  of  their  inhabiting  diS.-ren 
buildings  and  wearing  a  different  dress  is  some  prottc- 
tion  against  their  acquiring  very  extravagant  Irihiu  ! 
—Decidedly. 

437S.  Therefore  the  question  of  abolishing  the 
difference  in  dress  has  two  sides  to  it  ? — Yes.  fl*- 
eides  this,  there  is  some  advantage  in  huving  «  scboul 
OB  It  were  within  a  school,  which  may  be  lermod 
ft  centre  of  instruction.  It  is  a  sort  of  little  Ru^hy 
in  the  school. 

4379.  {Lard  Devon.)  Has  that  a  tendctury  to  «• 
courage  other  boys  to  work  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  ft 
makes  industry  attractive,  but  It  keeps  up  the  etaadtrd 
of  attainment. 

4380.  ( Sir  S.  Norihcote.)  How  many  hours  a  diy 
should  you  think  a  fairly  industrious  oppidan  would 
work  ? — That  depends  n  good  deal  on  the  lime  of 
the  year.  He  might  possibly  work  very  hard  for  ivo 
days  together  to  get  over  a  copy  of  Greek  iambics, 
or  he  might  work  hard  in  preparation  for  the  New- 
castle competition,  in  which  cose  he  woiUd  give  up 
several  hours  of  his  play, 

4381.  How  many  hours  a  day  would  an  anibtttoiu 
boy,  who  was  preparing  for  the  "  Newcastle,"  giro 
up  a  day  ? — I  should  iLink  for  several  days  ia  the 
week  he  would  read  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  ;  hot  he 
■would  not  do  that  every  day,  and  it  would  inelwie 
the  time  that  he  is  in  school,  that  he  is  sitting  ttil^ 
and  perhaps  not  actively  employed. 

4382.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  think,  Mr.  Johasni, 
that  a  strict  examination  for  admission  is  a  faiiuy 
rather  than  otherwise  ? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  lO 
sny  that ;  I  should  be  very  gtad  to  see  the  exandiit* 
tion  more  strict  than  It  is. 

43f!3.  Yoo  certainly  gave  us  a  notion  thnt  Blihoo'h 
there  is  at  present  a  strict  examination  for  adau<!tc>n 
to  Eton,  it  is  a  fallacy? — Yes,  it  ia  a  fallacy  to 
think  that  It  actually  exists  In  full  force  ;  those  who 
break  down  in  it  are  admitted  to  the  lower  schooL 

4384,  There  ia  no  amount  of  ignorance,  yoo  Bay, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  boy  might  fear  that  )w 
would  not  get  admission  ? — Not  so  long  as  the  lower 
school  exists.  It  is  not  like  the  fourth  ibrro.  a  men 
part  of  the  school,  but  it  is  in  pgint  of  fact  a  sepitiM 
school. 

4385.  {Mr.  Thompson,)  Would  you  suggest  uy 
substitute  for  the  lower  school  ? — I  would  have  a 
maximum  age  at  which  hoys  should  enter  it.  I  would 
not  allow  a  boy  to  come  to  Eton  very  young.  Suppoai^ 
there  was  merely  a  third  form,  there  should  be  no 
break,  no  separate  establishment.  The  masters  would 
belong  to  the  same  body.  I  think  the  lower  school 
does  serious  harm,  because  assistant  mnMers  a|H 
pointed  to  that  school  who  ore  very  competent  ID 
teach  little  boys,  are  afterwards  allowed  lo  take 
upper  pupils.  The  lower  master  may  appoint  aa 
flssiatnnt  of  inferior  attainments  who  is  fit  enough  lo 
take  little  boys,  but  not  upper  ones  ;  and  the  evil  Ia, 
that  when  a  man  has  ceased  to  1>c  junior  he  is  allowed 
to  take  pupils  of  the  upper  school,  and  as  he  Ends  hie 
pupils  rising  in  the  school,  ho  gets  work  to  do  in 
consei]uenee  of  that  for  which  he  is  not  well  qualified. 
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it  present  if  the  acliool  waa  limited,  and  we  only 
took  700  boys,  a  boy  who  wished  to  moke  sure  of 
coming  to  Eton  would  go  early  into  ihe  lower  Bcbool, 
bacauae  he  would  hftve  a.  right  to  come  out  of  it  into 
the  iip[icr  school  some  time  or  other. 

4386.  If  he  passes  a  certain  examioation  7 — Yes  ; 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  restriction  with  respect 
to  the  Dge  of  the  boys  going  into  the  upper  school, 
Ithink  that  do  boy  above  14  years  of  age,  should  be 
admitted  to  the  upper  school  out  of  the  lower,  and 
I  believe  that  such  a  limitation  with  respect  to  nge 
^Lvould  be  very  beneficial. 

^M     4387.  {Lord  Li/ltelton.)  Hare  yon  any  boys  more 

^Lthan  that  in  the  lower  school  now  ? — I  cannot  say 

^tezaetly.    I  am  told  that  there  is  a  rule  now  with 

respect  to  the  maximum  age  for  boys  entering  the 

lower  school,  but  that  the  lower  master   dispensea 

with  it, 

^      4388.  (Mr.  ThompaoH.)  What  would  be  the  effect 

^kf  removing  that  sctiool  to  some  distance  &om  Eton 

^Und  making  it  a  place  of  preparation  for  Eton  boys  ? 

^E— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  that  school  on  nd- 

^^Tantngc  over  any  other  in  preparing  boys  for  Eton, 

but  I  should  not  object  to  see  the  lower  school  a 

mile  or  two  oS.     I  would,  however,  examine   them 

quite  aa  strictly. 

43S9,  And  you  would  subject  them  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  age  ? — Yes. 
^^  4390.  You  would  hardly  get  such  a  high  class  of 
^Kmasters  for  such  a  school  as  that  you  now  have  ? — < 
Ho  i  but  1  should  be  very  glad  to  get  men  to  go  into 
the  lower  school,  and  stay  there  as  teachers,  and  not 
change. 

4391.  {Mr.    Vaugkan.)    To  get    into    the    lower 
school  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  law  with 
I      respect  to   the  entrance   into  the   upper  school   is 
^evaded  7 — Yes. 

^C  4392.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  irregularity  arising 
from  the  observance  of  Church  festivals,  and  many 
other  causes,  you  say,  is  so  great  as  to  make  any 
normal  statement  of  a  week's  work  illusory  7 — Yes. 

4393.  You  think  this  irregularity  is  objectionable  F 
— Yea,  I  think  our  irregularity  generally  is  a  great 

I  evil, 
,  4394,  You  would  like  to  see  the  time  table  cor- 
rected 7— Yes. 
4395.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Have  yon  any  opinion  aa 
to  the  influence  of  these  observances  upon  the  boys  ? 
•—I  think  the  great  thing,  independently  of  actual 
devotion,  is  to  get  the  boys  little  periods  of  repose 
during  the  holidoys ;  and  I  have  heard  it  urged  by  men 
whose  opinion  has  been  of  great  weight  with  respect 
to  the  devotion  of  the  boys,  that  whether  they  ore  more 
devout  or  not,  they  at  all  event*  get  certain  periods 
of  repose.  I  think,  however,  myself,  that  it  is  a  bad 
thing  to  go  to  church  in  the  middle  of  the  day  merely 
as  a  Eubstitule  for  going  to  schooL 

4396.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  would  let  them  go 
there  on  the  balf-b  olid  ays  7 — I  think  they  might  go 

►once  a  day.  I  should  like  to  niter  the  constitution  of 
the  holidays.  At  present  they  are  very  irregular. 
Perhaps  to-day  it  might  be  a  Church  festival ;  to- 
morrow it  might  be  some  Royal  anniversary.  And 
inasmuch  as  we  are  not  allowed  to  drop  the  exercises, 
the  effect  is  that  the  work  is  compressed  into  that  of 
other  days. 

4397.  (Mr.  Vaagban.)  Are  there  any  additional 
exercises  by  virtue  of  the  holidays  ? — No,  the  exer- 
cises remain  Ihe  same.  The  boys  do  tliem,  and  the 
men  took  them  over.     It  does  not  give  ihe  tutors  any 

^work  uQ  that  particular  day,  but  it  throws  additional 

^hrork  upon  ihcm  on  other  days. 

^  4398.  {Lord  Devon.)  In  one  of  the  portions  of  the 
evidence  there  is  a  passage  to  this  effect :  that  the 
conse*iuenco  of  tlie  irregularity  is,  that  there  is  a 
Leaping  together  of  two  days'  work,  and  that  little 
boys  often  got  no  play  at  all  before  dark  in  the 
winter  ? — Yes,  that  ia  true. 

4399.  Is  (hat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  frequent  oc- 
currence 7 — Yes. 
4100.  {Lord  Clarendon.)   I  see  that  "  the  Head 


"  Master  cannot  change  a  book  without  tlie  consent  of 
"the  Provost  i  but  in  practice  Ihe  privileged  publisher 
"  of  the  Eton  school  books  has  great  freedom  in  di- 
"recting  new  editions,  and  ihe  publications  are  not 
"  worthy  of  the  school."  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
publishers  cannot  issue  a  new  edition  without  the 
consent  of  the  Head  Master  or  the  Provost  of  Eton 
has  been  first  received  7 — I  believe  that  in  practice 
he  issues  a  reprint  as  a  matter  of  conrsc,  unless  he  is 
told  not  to  do  so.  When  the  book  fiiHs  out  of  print, 
I  think  the  proper  way  would  be  that  there  should 
bo  somebody  to  watch  over  the  matter,  and  that  the 
question  should  be  considered  de  novo  whether  that 
book  is  or  is  not  to  retain  its  place  id  the  list  of 
school  books,  and  if  it  is,  what  revision  it  ought  to 
undergo. 

4401 .  Has  not  the  Eton  Latin  grammar  fallen  very 
mnch  into  disfavour  with  the  public  generally,  and 
is  no  longer  used  except  at  Eton  ? — I  understand  that 
more  popular  grammars  have  spoiled  the  sale  which 
it  had. 

4402',  Are  you  one  of  the  committee  of  assistant 
classical  masters  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  choice  of  books  for  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  was  one 
of  the  committee,  and  took  a  great  intei'cst  in  the 
matter. 

4403,  That  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  master,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  we  wanted 
to  simplify  the  books,  and  adopt  some  sclieme  for 
their  better  revision. 

4404,  Has  that  committee  taken  any  action  in  the 
matter  ? — The  lute  IJea<l  Master  gave  us  no  support, 
and  it  has  not  been  renewed. 

4405,  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  Had  you  any  powers? — 
He  limited  us  to  such  an  extent  that  we  had  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on. 

441)6.  Does  the  Head  Master  discourage  it  now? 
— He  does  not  encourage  it.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  opinion  upon  the  matler  from  the 
Head  Master.  I  think  the  whole  matter  is  in  ahey- 
uce. 

4407.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  there  anything  of  a 
peculiar  nature  in  the  contract  between  the  publishers 
of  the  Eton  books  and  the  authors  ? — You  meau  ttio 
editors,  I  presume  ? 

4408.  Yes,  the  authors  of  the  editions.  Is  there 
anything  peculiar  in  the  contract  ? — I  do  not  kuow. 
I  never  had  to  edit  one  of  the  books.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  publisher  gets  them  revisai  by  any 
master  who  has  an  interest  in  tho  subject,  and  who 
does  it  for  nothing,  unless  he  adds  notes,  and  he  then 
bsues  a  new  edition. 

4409.  Is  there  any  contract  between  the  publisher 
and  the  college  7 — No. 

4410.  UnQer  these  circumstances,  why  should  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  the  school  changing  iis  books  at 
any  moment,  if  it  be  the  cose  that  the  publisher  gets 
the  work  done  for  nothing  at  all,  and  that  there  is  no 
contract  between  the  bookaeller  and  the  school  ? — 
He  could  make  out  a  case  with  reference  to  the 
copies  whicli  lay  upon  hand  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  that  might  be  made.  For  instance,  I  went 
to  the  bookseller,  to  point  out  the  shocking  errata  in 
a  book,  and  ho  said  "Here  is  a  book  that  I  have 
"  printed  sulBcient  copies  of  to  last  10  yeora." 

4411.  (A  Commissioner.)  May  I  ask  what  was  tho 
name  of  that  book  7 — Scriptores  Komani,  The  pub- 
lisher himself  is  a  very  public-spirited  man,  and  gets 
out  a  ttti'ge  number  of  books, 

4412.  {Mr,  Vavffhan.)  What  is  there  in  the  book- 
seller's position  which  should  operate  to  check  tho 
introduction  of  new  books  into  the  school  ? — It  ia 
merely  that  the  publisher  has  an  interest  in  getting 
the  exieting  editions  oil  into  circulation  before  new 
editions  are  printed.  You  must  give  him  notice  with 
respect  to  the  alterations  which  oi-e  necessary  in  the 
new  editions,  if  you  wish  to  secure  con-ect  and  good 
Eton  school  books.  Soniv  time  ago  ho  got  out  a 
book  of  Greek  exercises  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 
I  believe  he  thought  he  was  getting  a  very  good  man 
to  write  it,  but  we  thought  it  a  very  bad  book,  and 
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Bsked  tlie  Head  Master  to  ooncel  it,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn, tbe  pu))]ieher  standing  all  the  lose. 

4413.  Should  not  thut  bij  the  case  if  tbe  publisher 
enters  into  aa  incauUouB  coiitrnct,  Bceing  tliut  he  has 
no  absolute  contract  with  tlio  CoUcgti,  and  that  they 
ore  not  rcaponfliblc  in  a  morcil  point  of  view.  They 
cannot  therefore  bo  expected  to  adopt  all  the  injudi- 
cious books  which  he  may  choose  to  publish  as  Eton 
school  books  ? — I  think  if  the  College  allows  the  Eton 
arms  and  name  to  be  used,  they  ought  to  take  eonio 
tooaiis  of  preventing  the  publisher  making  those 
great  socriflces. 

4414.  Does  tlie  publisher,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Inko 
the  advice  of  the  College  before  entering  into  these 
Gonlracis  ? — I  telieve  that  the  Head  Maslei'  ond  the 
Provost  are  the  only  persona  invested  with  the  res- 
ponsible power  of  directing  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  books  ;  when  we  opplied  lately  to  tiio  nulhoriliea 
for  the  Provost's  sanction  to  form  a  coramittt-e  for  the 
revision  of  the  books  of  the  neliool,  the  quefltion.  I 
believe,  was  riiisei!,  nad  the  Head  Wnster  and  Provost 
would  not  part  witli  tlio  power.  They  have  occn- 
sionnlly  themselves  directed  the  publication  of  a  book. 
One  in  particular,  1  recollect  they  directed  the  publi- 
cation of,  several  years  ago,  namely,  Arroweinitli'a 
Compendium.  I  tliiuk  Mr,  Jnmes  could  give  you 
much  more  information  upon  this  subject  than  I  can.  I 
think  that  if  the  echool  undertakes  the  publication  of 
the  books,  or  at  least  stamps  them  with  its  nnaie  and 
nrms,  it  ought  to  take  care  to  make  them  good.  I 
think  that  if  the  school  had  been  its  own  publisher, 
the  profits  would  huve  paid  for  such  things  as  new 
school  buildings. 

4415.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  publication  of  the  books  has  been  con- 
ducted, and  Ihe  moral  obligations  in  which  the  school 
is  involved  with  respect  to  their  publicniion,  the 
education  of  the  school  has  been  affected  injuriou.-ily 
by  llie  introduction  of  liad  books  ? — Yea. 

4416.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Would  you  mention  some 
of  the  books  which  you  consider  bad  ? — Both  the 
Scriptorcs  Komani  and  the  Scriptores  Grreci  are  very 
unBalisi'actory.  The  way  in  wliich  the  latter  was  got 
up  1  believe  was  this.  In  the  Inst  century  the  hoys 
rcai]  in  u  book  of  t-ek'clions  from  Luciun,  ond  the 
ipeu  thought  they  woulil  ndd  a  little  to  it,  so  they 
added  a  little  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  indeed 
they  put  in  n  good  deal  of  the  hardest  parts  of 
Thucydidee,  then  some  Plato,  and  so  on  ;  notwith- 
standing which  the  Scriptores  Grieci  by  no  means 
represents  the  Attic  writers. 

4417.  Do  you  think  that  Luclan  is  a  good  school 
book  ? — I  should  like  to  read  a  little  of  it.  This 
book  I  think  is  carried  on  too  far. 

4418.  It  is  not  quite  the  top  of  the'school  who 
read  it  ? — Xo,  but  I  think  it  is  carried  a  little  too  fur. 

4419.  What  would  a  boy  who  was  rending  Luctan 
and  the  Scriptores  Grteci  in  form  he  rending  with 
his  tutor  ? — Thucydides,  or  Sophocles,  perhaps. 

4420.  Supposing  a  boy  were  going  through  a  good 
course  of  private  tuition,  how  long  would  it  bo 
before  he  began  to  read  Euripides  ? — In  private 
tuition,  ns  soon  as  he  reached  the  fifth  form,  in  school 
when  be  reached  the  middle  division  of  the  fifth 
form.  Wo  have  more  books  than  we  want  in  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  school  both  in  Greek  nnd  Latin 
reading.  We  hove  n  fresh  reprint  of  Ovid's  Ueta- 
morphoses  for  the  younger  boys,  which  I  think  was 
not  wanted. 

4421.  Then  in  grammar  ? — In  grammar,  wo  have 
tbe  old  Eton  hooks  altered.  We  liave  Wordsworth's 
Syntax  and  Jeif's  Appendix.  Wo  have  a  book  called 
Famaby's  Epigrams,  and  we  have  been  thinking  of 
having  a  Greek  reading  book  for  some  time  back, 
m.ide  up  of  u  little  of  the  Odyssey,  some  of  Euripides, 
nnd  some  of  the  eiiigrams  instead  of  reading  those 
selections.  We  wont  through  the  matter  the  other 
day,  hut  it  seemed  to  come  to  on  end  without  much 
being  done, 

4422.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Eton  Latin  gram- 
mar ? — I  think  Dr.  Kennedy's  book  is  better. 


4423.  There  hos  been  an  objection  t«  the  new 
books  in  conKcquonco  of  their  not  being  so  arranged 
as  to  he  fit  for  class  purposes  ? — There  is  a  certain 
clumsiness  about  Wordsworth's  Syntax,  not  in  Ken- 
nedy's. 

4424.  Is  not  the  Eton  Latin  grammar  easy  to  com- 
mit to  memory  ? — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  liad 
the  teaching  of  it.  The  books  I  use  are  Arnold's 
Latin  nnd  Greek  prose. 

4425.  (Lord  Lyttrlion.)  What  Latin  grammar  da 
you  use  ? — I  do  not  teach  any. 

4426.  What  manuals  do  you  use  ?  —  The  only 
maimals  I  refer  to  are  Arnold's  Latin  prose  and  Gret^ 
prose, 

4427.  Ton  do  not  refer  to  any  Greek  graounar  ?— 
Yes.  I  refer  to  the  Eton  Greek  grammar  for  tlie 
accidence,  but  I  get  the  syntas  out  of  Arnold. 

4428.  You  refer  to  the  Eton  Latin  grammar  in  the 
same  way  ? — Yes. 

4429.  Have  you  continued  Iho  Poet»  GfKCi?— 
That  is  a  good  book  I  think,  hut  there  is  not  enoogh 
of  the  Odyssey  in  it  for  the  younger  boys. 

4430.  {Mr.  Vaugban.)  I  understand  that  it  takea 
the  hoys  two  or  three  years  to  go  through  the  fifth 
foi-m,  consisting  of  about  300  boys,  in  which  the  same 
books  ore  used  and  the  same  composition  eel.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  good  arrangement  of  the  work  of 
the  school  ? — Yes,  hut  it  is  not  the  some  composition 
for  aU. 

4431.  So  far  as  I  understand,  n  boy  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  fifth  C>rm  would  be  doing  the  same  work 
that  a  boy  at  the  top  of  the  fifth  form  would  be 
doing  ? — Not  quite. 

4432.  Supposing  that  it  I)o  so,  that  he  is  doing 
nearly  the  same  work,  do  you  regard  that  as  a  good 
arrnngement  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  arrange- 
menl,  because  the  boy  exerts  himself  mora  being  in 
n  large  class ;  ho  gets  the  lesson  up  before  he  gOM 
into  the  school,  iind  is  able  to  do  it  very  fairly. 
There  are  diificullies  about  it,  but  on  the  whole  I 
think  it  is  n  good  arrangement.  I  am  inclined  to  do- 
fend  the  "  conslniing"  in  large  classes  of  pupils.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  institution. 

4133.  Construing  with  tutors? — Yes. 

4434.  But  in  any  other  point  of  view  is  it  n  neces- 
sary arrangement,  or  good  in  your  opinion  to  keep 
the  same  boy  pursuing  the  some  work  so  long  as 
that  'i — He  never  gets  tlirough  the  books. 

4435.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  bettor  to  allow 
him  to  advance  according  to  his  progress  to  liarder 
authors  and  also  to  gain  the  stimulus  of  variety  at 
an  earlier  period  than  he  now  does  ? — The  books 
themselves  are  of  a  mixed  character,  some  parts  of 
them  being  much  harder  than  others  nnd  he  does 
in  point  of  fnct  get  a  variety. 

4436.  Is  it  by  n  diiferent  treatment  of  the  same 
authors  in  the  different  divisions  that  you  get  that 
variety  ? — Partly  ;  we  make  allowance  for  tlie  dif- 
ference in  the  power  of  the  boj-s.  For  instance,  yoo 
would  make  more  allowance  for  a  little  boy  in  a  diffi- 
cult lesson  thou  you  would  for  a  more  advanced  boy. 

4437.  Do  you  not  think  it  good  that  as  a  boy 
advances  in  his  scholarship  he  should  be  compelled  to 
a  greater  effort  of  hia  mind,  nnd  to  encounter  greater 
difiicultieE  ? — We  obtain  that  in  composition,  and 
"  private  business"  at  all  events.  It  is  in  the  naturfi 
of  literature  that  the  difficulties  will  vary.  Kven 
Greek  play  will  vary  from  day  to  day. 

4438.  But  surely  tliore  may  bo  said  to  be  in  Greek 
literature  authors  who,  with  respect  to  their  diihculty 
of  style  advance  one  above  another  in  a  tolerably 
regidar  series,  On  the  other  hand,  Xenophon  and 
Thucydides,  in  respect  to  general  style,  could  hardly 
be  classed  together,  although  there  may  be  passages 
in  Xenophon  that  may  be  difficult  and  passages  in 
the  other  that  ai'o  easy  ? — I  tliiuk,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  almost  as  much  advantage  in  changing  from 
one  to  the  other  as  there  is  in  a  regular  ascent. 
There  Is  advantageous  change  for  the  elder  boys  ia 
consequence  of  their  going  back  occasionally. 
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4439.  Tou  do  not  set  tbo  compositions  the  Bama 
for  all  ? — Tho  snmo  for  tlie  whole  of  one  class  or 
diviaion  only.  We  get  plenty  of  cliauge  in  it  becnuse 
the  subjects  vary  bo  much. 

4440.  It  13  given  in  tho  table  as  the  some  for  all  ? 
—Every  tntiBter  sets  the  cxt-rcise  for  his  owu  clftss, 
and  ia  setting  the  work  they  vary  it  according  to 
their  notion  of  the  power  of  liieir  own  division. 

4441.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  siiy  that  the  aasig- 
tant  tnttstera  ore  a  body  very  rarely  coneulted  by  tho 
Head  Master,  that  implies,  I  think,  that  he  does  con- 
suit  them  occaHionally,  does  it  not  ? — Yea. 

4442.  Would  any  assistant  master  have  a  difficulty 
In  communicating  or  making  any  suggestion  to  the 
Head  Master?— He  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
writing  to  him  aud  getting  an  anaiver, 

4443.  These  meetings  that  you  allude  to  as  being 
hold  before  school  time  in  chumbers  ore  not  for  the 

?urpo8e  of  conferring  oue  with  another,  are  they  ? — ■ 
'hey  are  not  so  much  for  dlscutision  aa  for  arranging 
business,  aomething  in  the  same  way  that  meetings  are 
held  by  officials  in  a.  clearing  house,  for  settling 
between  ourselves.  A  man,  for  inatance,  wants 
to  speak  to  the  Head  Master  about  getting  leave  for 
n  boy,  or  be  wants  to  bring  some  case  of  delicacy 
before  him,  or  to  speak  to  another  tutor,  or  ta  make 
little  arrangements,  or  suggestions.  Any  business  of 
that  kind  is  transacted  at  these  meetings. 

4444.  Are  we  to  undersland  that  it  would  bo  con- 
sidered nn  improper  sort  of  liberty  for  an  assistant 
ma-iter  to  take  were  be  to  ask  to  see  the  Provost  ?  — 
Yes,  on  school  business.  On  one  occasion  au  assiatnnt 
master  did  take  tho  liberty  of  writing  to  the  Provost 
and  suggesting  some  important  measures  with  re- 
spect to  the  introduction  of  modern  history.  He  got 
0.  long  answer  in  very  polite  terms,  in  which  he  was 
told  that  it  won  not  his  place  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  any  matter  in  the  school  without  first  going  to 
the  Head  Master. 

4445.  You  Bay,  In  page  Gl.  "  Tlie  study  of  French 
"  cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to  prosper,  except 
"  with  a  few  zealous  hoys,  since  no  place  ia  allowed 
*'  for  it  in  the  time-table.  It  ought  to  be  enforced  on 
"  all,  like  Lntiu."  Do  you  think  tiiero  would  be  any 
real  difficulty,  if  there  were  any  disposition  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  modem  languages  in  Introducing 
them  at  Eton? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty, if  you  start  right,  so  long  as  you  give  up  the 
Eton  notion  of  holidays  and  hulf-holidays.  in  school 
days  you  cannot  put  ou  any  lessons  anywhere.  We 
have  enough  of  teaching  then.  We  must  start  fair 
altogether.  I  wish  I  had  put  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject a  little  more  strongly  ihon  I  have  done.  I  mean 
not  merely  to  have  a  language  iotrodnced,  but  a  lite- 
rature, and  I  think  that  through  the  medium  of 
French  the  boys  at  Eton  might  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  know  with  respect  to  things  outside 
the  classics,  and  indeed  probably  nil  that  you  eould 
communicate  to  them  in  such  things  as  modem 
history. 

4446.  That  ia  rather  a  different  question  ? — What 
I  mean  is  that  we  might  learn  modern  history  and 
elements  of  general  modern  knowledge  through 
French,  the  same  as  wo  do  ancient  history  and  lite- 
rature through  Greek  and  Latin. 

4447.  In  the  first  place,  French  can  lie  Imrdly  said 
to  be  studied  by  anything  like  a  majority  of  the 
achool,  can  it  ? — Nothing  like  it. 

4448.  They  do  not  even  attempt  to  learn  it  ? — Not 
more  than  about  one-tenth  do,  I  should  say. 

4449.  There  has  only  been  one  French  master  till 
very  recently? — There  have  been  assistants  from  time 
to  time,  several  times.  The  French  master  has  oftea 
had  an  assistant.  , 

4450.  {Lord  Lj/UeUon.)  And  dropped  him  ? — Tes, 

4451.  (Lord  Clnrendon.)  There  was  an  assistaiit 
French  roaster  appointed,  I  believe,  in  Moy  1860  ? — 
Tes. 

4452.  But  he  ia  no  longer  there  ? — No,  because 
the  pupils  fell  off  Inst  summer. 


4453.  Do  you  know  why  the  pupils  fell  off.  Wns 
it  because  IJie  French  language  is  unpopular,  or 
becauae  ita  study  is  not  encouraged ? — It  has  falliii 
off  because  the  boys  do  nut  attend  regiiliirly;  nnd  they 
do  not  attend  regularly  liocause  there  is  no  reuular 
nnd  proper  place  for  it  in  the  time-lable. 

44.j4.  Even  nliliough  it  is  vohiotiii-y  there  n  no 
encouragement  given  by  the  masters  to  the  study  of 
French  ? — Yes,  there  is  some  encourogcnicnt  given, 
so  far  OS  the  giving  of  prizes  is  concerned. 

4465,  But  I  apprehend  it  la  not  encouraged  either 
by  the  Head  Master  or  the  assistant  masters.  It  ia 
quite  a  \'o!untai7  study.  It  is  not  in  the  time-lable. 
because  there  is  no  recognition  of  ita  necessity  ? — It 
is  not  in  the  time-tnble,  terlalulj". 

4456.  {Sir  S.  Northcolr.)  Some  of  the  masters, 
you  Bay,  give  prizea  ? — Yes,  but  privately. 

4457.  {Lord  Li/ltelfon.)  What  is  the  value  of  tho 
prizes  which  arc  given  ? — The  Prince  Consort's  prizea 
are  believed  to  he  50/.  for  French  nnd  German,  We 
hardly  ever  get  any  Italian. 

4458.  That  is  given  oncoaye.ir  ? — Ycsj  distributed 
in  books. 

4459.  Is  it  given  in  a  few  prizes  ? — Yes,  Prizes 
used  to  be  given  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  two 
languages. 

4460.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Tou  think  the  study  of 
French  ought  to  be  encouraged  like  that  of  Latin  ; 
but  tliiit,  I  presume,  would  contemplate  an  entire 
re-modcUing  of  the  school  ? — Certainly. 

4461.  {Sir  S,  A'ort/icolr.)  It  counts  in  the  enanii- 
natiou  on  trials,  does  it  not  ? — It  was  dropped  in  tho 
last  examination  for  the  middle  division, 

4462.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  What  was  the  cause  of 
that  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4463.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  on  the  ground 
that  the  school  had  too  much  to  do  In  the  classical 
work  to  be  able  to  supply  anything  for  French. 
Was  that  the  ground  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  wna 
merely  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  was  no  French 
paper  by  the  boys, 

4464.  Does  your  ignorance  of  the  reason  which  led 
to  the  effecting  of  so  great  a  change  as  thot  repre- 
sent the  average  ignorance  of  tho  assistant  masters 
of  the  school,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  great  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  school  from  time  to  time  't — 
I  think  it  quite  possible  that  a  change  like  that  may 
take  place  without  its  being  told  to  any  one. 

4465.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Has  it  been  the  case 
sometimes  that  boys  have  been  looking  forward  to  the 
French  paper  as  one  of  tho  elements  that  would 
count  in  their  examination  ? — Yes. 

4466.  And  it  is  naturally  thought  that  the  boys  will 
give  some  attention  to  it  with  a  view  lo  taking  belter 
places.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  seem  rather  hard  that 
it  should  have  been  dropped  ? — Yes.  I  think  the 
introduction  of  French  into  the  trials  was  nn  ininwily, 
aa  it  Is  not  school  work. 

4467.  {Mr.  T/iamjimH.)  Could  that  change  have 
been  made  without  tho  consent  of  the  present  Pro- 
vost ? — I  do  not  know. 

4468.  {Lord  Clarendon.")  You  say  here  "that  as 
*'  the  labour  of  working  a  class  is  undergone  for  an 
"  extremely  small  Blipend,  we  are  tempted  (though 
"  I  do  not  say  that  wo  yield  lo  tlie  icmptalJon)  to 
"  think  too  much  of  our  own  pupils,  and  not  enough 
"  of  the  class"  ?— Yes, 

4469.  Tou  think  that  temptation  does  exist  for  the 
masters  to  think  too  much  of  their  own  pupils? — 
Tes  i  I  think  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline 
of  learning  among  the  oppidans  was,  that  men  thought 
too  much  about  keeping  up  their  houses,  aud  not 
enough  about  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  elass.^ 

4470.  {Mr.  roupAoH. )  Toudroppedsomethingjuat 
now  respecting  your  opinion  of  the  construing  system 
in  tho  pupil  rooms.  Will  you  pursue  that  subject 
for  a  moment,  and  inform  us  what  are  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  that  system  according  to  your  views  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  advantageous,  in  the  first  place, 

that  if  we  have  pupils,  wo  should  bring  them  together. 
They  do  not  know  much  of  each  other  unless  thoy 
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are  brought  together,  &ud  it  is  a  great  advantnge  to 
the  boys  that  they  should  construe  lespons  together. 
It  reqiiirea  special  alacrity  and  punctuality.  The  boys 
are  obliged  to  eonsfrue  their  lessons  uader  pressure  of 
time.  lu  construing,  there  la  a  strong  motive  to  get 
0*er  the  work  quickly  in  order  to  get  on  wilh  any 
other  work,  or  to  go  away.  At  preBCiit,  the  fifth 
form  boya  go  owny  as  soon  as  they  have  construed 
tlieir  lesBons  ;  and  it  ia  coosiJered  an  honour  to  a  T>oy 
to  he  able  to  construe  quickly.  Then  agiiin  it  is 
thought  to  be  of  great  utility  for  younger  boys  to 
be  construing  lessons  whilst  the  others  have  lo  sit 
Blill,  hecnuse  it  will  bring  the  older  boys  back  to  a 
certain  eJemenlory  knowledge,  which  they  are  too 
apt  to  pass  over.  I  can  ask  a  question  of  a  younger 
boy,  which  I  should  not  like  lo  ask  of  the  elder  ones 
by  themselves.  The  boys  h&ve  to  do  70  lines  of 
Horace,  and  will  get  through  the  lesson  in  half  nn 
hour.  It  takes  exactly  that  time.  I  do  not  think 
anything  could  be  better  for  middling  fifth-form  boys 
than  construing  that  lesson  correctly  in  the  presence 
of  competent  judges  as  to  whether  they  are  doing  it 
well  or  not.  They  exert  themselves  as  mucii  as  in 
the  school  afterwards,  and  there  is  this  advantage, 
too,  when  you  go  into  the  school  you  know  that  the 
boys  have  been  to  the  pupil  room,  and  have  hnJ  the 
lessoa  prepared  by  the  tutor.  You  can,  therefore, 
expect  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy.  Yoii 
do  not  have  to  take  time  for  considering  whether 
the  boys  have  learnt  their  lessons  sufBcienlly,  but  you 
can  often  come  down  on  a  boy  who  fails  in  the  oriler 
of  words,  and  make  him  sit  down  wilh  someiiiing 
of  an  imposition  on  the  ground  Ihiit  there  ia  no  ex- 
cuse for  his  not  knowing  his  lesson.  It  saves  a  great 
deal  of  lime  in  school,  and  one  is  enabled  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  remarks  on  the  lesson,  and  to 
those  things  thai  arise  out  of  il. 

4471.  You  say  that  it  is  the  habit  in  the  tutora* 
room  at  present  to  go  through  the  construing  aa  quickly 
Kod  as  well  as  possible  ? — Yes, 

4472-  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  of  that  is  to 
make  the  tutor  in  many  cases  choose  the  best  con- 
etruer  rather  than  the  worst  ? — Yes  ;  that  ia  the 
tendency,  but  It  Is  one  which  we  ought  to  resist. 

4473.  How  many  sets  is  your  pupil  room  divided 
into  with  regard  to  fifth  form  work  ? — Only  two. 

4474.  Is  it  not  the  practice  for  the  tutors  generally 
to  call  only  on  the  head  division  to  construe  it  first  F 
. — Certainly  not  with  me. 

4475.  la  it  exceptional  with  respect  to  you,  but 
general  with  respect  to  the  other  masters  ? — I  do  not 
quite  know.  I  have  heard  men  talk  about  it,  and 
their  opinion  has  been  to  the  effect  that  when  they 
were  pnpiln  themselves,  it  was  too  much  the  custom 
to  cnll  out  tho  elder  boys  only  i  but  tliey  have  not 
adliercd  to  the  practice  themselves.  Many  friends 
ivitb  whom  I  have  conferred  on  tlie  subject  say,  that 
Ihey  call  up  all,  bat  I  am  not  sure  that  thiX  is 
uuivcraolly  tho  case, 

4476.  First,  then,  apart  from  the  effect  on  tho 
master  in  the  school,  you  think  that  much  is  gained 
to  the  boy  in  consequence  of  his  being  able  to  con- 
strue a  pasBBgo  well  as  something  in  itself  ? — Yes. 

4477.  Do  you  not  also  think  tliat  the  main  advan- 
tage to  the  boy  himself  consists  in  the  propriety  of 
the  method  which  has  been  adopted  lo  enable  him  to 
conatrue  a  passage  quickly  in  school  ? — Yes,  the  effort 
of  learning  is  a  great  thing. 

4478.  Do  Dot  tho  advantages  you  have  just  enu- 
merated confine  tliemaelves  Eim|>ly  lo  the  exhibition 
which  a  hoy  can  make  in  schoid  before  his  master, 
apart  from  the  effort  which  it  has  cost  him  to  make 
that  exhiliiiion  ? — My  impression  is  that  ho  could  not 
do  it  well  ia  school  unless  he  had  been  \'ery  atten- 
tive to  his  tutor. 

4479.  But  is  the  attention  that  he  lias  paid  to  the 
construing  nt  all  comparable  to  tho  work  he  would 
bave  to  undergo,  and  to  the  discipline  of  tho  mind 
■which  he  would  gain  by  working  out  tho  passage  for 
bimself  ? — He  is  supposed  to  have  worked  it  out  when 

Jt^  comes  to  the  tutor. 


4480.  But  when  a  boy  has  so  worked  it  out,  caoDOt 
the  hearing  tho  passage  construed  be  dispensed  with  J 
— Tliey  can  hardly  know  it  so  well  as  not  to  rt>qnifa 
cotrection.  There  are  many  important  points  of  idioiq 
which  they  require  to  have  explained  ;  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  miss  tho  best  English  word,  and  thej 
bring  bad  English,  which  the  tutor  has  to  correct. 

4481.  Do  most  of  the  boys  come  lo  the  pnpil  room 
of  the  tutor  after  having  prepared  ihemselrea,  in- 
dependently by  menus  of  the  granuuar  and  dictionary, 
for  construing  ? — I  will  not  say  iLat  most  of  them 
have  learnt  their  lessons  with  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, because  they  may  have  learnt  it  in  some 
other  way,  but  almost  all  the  boys  bring  it  well  pre* 
pared  in  a  rough  kind  of  way,  and  they  have  it  criti- 
cised and  set  right,  touched  up,  and  improved,  and 
then  they  go  into  the  school  room  quite  ready  lo  go 
through  with  it. 

4483.  {A  Commissioner,')  Is  dishoneety,  in  the  pnpil 
room,  associated  iu  the  minds  of  the  boys  with  tfae 
idea  of  punishment  ? — Yes,  I  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  with  the  boy  to  tell  me  if  he  has  not  leArut 
the  lesson  for  eonslruing,  and  more  tliaa  that,  ha 
would  render  himself  unpopular  by  making  anj 
attempt  to  stiunmer  through  it. 

4483.  (Mr,  Vaui/Iian.)  You  think  again  that  it  U 
-  an  advantnge  which  is  ascribed  to  the  tutors'  constTD* 

that  it  lins  the  eilect  of  removing  the  work  of  Ibe 
class  room  from  the  boy  (o  the  master,  ao  far  as  to 
enable  the  master  to  spend  his  time  in  the  closa 
room,  iu  conveying  that  knowledge  to  the  pupils 
which  he  might  not  have  leisure  to  do  otherwise  ? 
— He  is  able  in  the  class  room  to  convey  bis  owa 
knowledge  to  them  more  at  his  ease. 

4484.  On  consideration,  do  you  think  that  there  i> 
at  all  a  temptation  to  the  master  in  class  to  convey 
tho  whole  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  can  com- 
municate to  the  boys,  rather  than  to  teat  the  mAnner 
in  which  the  boys  have  prepared  themselves  in  their 
lessons  ? — We  are  not  learned  enough  lo  show  off. 

4485. 1  have  not  imputed  ostentation,  butdoyouncrt 
teach  the  pupil  rather  by  communicating  kuowledgCP 
than  by  seeing  what  he  can  do  himself? — I  alvrsys 
consider  myself  bound  to  do  two  things—to  ciamiuD 
the  boya  as  to  what  they  are  aequii-ing,  and  abo 
to  teach  them  myself. 

4486.  How  do  you  test  the  state  of  the  boy's  minft 
by  that  which  you  draw  out  of  it,  as  didiinct 
from  the  work  of  imparting  information  ? — By  asking 
them  questions.  Whenever  I  lecture  for  any  length 
of  time,  there  is  always  some  one  on  his  legs  talking 
and  engaged  with  me.  Then  I  give  them  somethin 
to  put  into  Latin  or  Greek,  which  is  suggested  ly 
the  lesson  we  may  be  doing.  I  lest  tliem  in  geo- 
graphy, history,  or  in  their  recollection  of  any 
particular  passage.  I  come  constantly  back  to  ex- 
amination, particularly  towards  the  end  of  lh«  lesson, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  are  attending  and  koonr 
the  lesson  well, 

4487.  How  long  does  the  lesson  last  ? — It  varies. 
To  do  a  lesson  of  Homer  of  50  lines  ■n-ili  require 
being  in  school  till  12  o'clock,  thus  taking  50  minutes. 
Generally  speaking,  the  lessons  are  not  more 
35  lines. 

4483.  I  thought  they  took  from  half-an-bour  to 
three-quarters  ? — I  am  speaking  of  a  50  line  lesson 
in  Homer,  or  a  70  lino  lesson  of  Horace,  which  is  tho 
longest  lesson.  For  a  lesson  in  Cicero  I  take  40 
minutes  exactly,  and  for  a  lesson  in  Euripides  35 
minutes.  Sometimes  some  of  the  boys  in  the  school 
stay  a  few  minutes  after  the  others  for  elementary 
work. 

4489.  (Lord  Lytfellon.)  Do  yon  attach  any  import- 
ance to  the  boy^  exercises  being  looked  over  by  two 
masters  ? — Very  great  importance  indeed.  I  think  if 
you  look  over  an  exercise  without  a  pen  in  yoor  hand 
you  do  not  attend  much  to  it,  or  lake  notice  of  the 
obscurity  of  thought,  but  when  you  intend  to  alter  it 
you  ore  sure  to  find  out  what  a  boy  means  to  say,  and 
you  compel  him  to  make  o.  clear  statement. 
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4490.  That  relalos  to  the  tutor  ?— Yes,  if  the 
mofilcT  in  Bchool  looks  over  the  exerciaes  he  will 
see  whether  there  are  any  imperfections  in  it,  and  he 
will  not  only  correct  it,  but  he  will  see  whether  the 
boy  has  written  correctly  what  his  tutor  put.  The 
main  use  of  the  niasl«r  in  echool  is  to  esiimate  tlio 
value  of  the  exercise,  and  to  see  whether  the  subject 
has  been  treated  generally  as  it  was  intended  it 
should  be. 

4491.  Does  not  the  tutor  do  that  ? — Ho  would  not 
know  ;  lie  would  not  set  it. 

4492.  Do  you  conceive  that  a  tutor  looks  over  the 
exercises  and  makes  corrections  under  the  feeling 
that  they  will  be  looked  orcr  again  and  the  value  of 
the  corrections  be  tested  ? — Certainly,  and  that  in- 
duces a  man  to  keep  up  bis  scholari^hip  more  than 
anything  beeides.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  keeping 
up  the  scholarship  of  the  tutors  as  the  correction  of 
the  exercises. 

4493.  Taking  these  considerations  which  you  have 
stated  into  account,  do  you  think  that  they  coun- 
terbalance the  obvious  consumption  of  time  ? — I  do 
not  see  how  a  tutor  can  spend  his  time  better  than 
in  looking  over  the  exercises  ;  construing  in  school 
takes  very  little  time,  and  the  looking  over  the  exer- 
cises perhaps  one  fourth  of  the  time  which  the  tutor 
spends  on  work, 

4494.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Do  these  advantages  which 
you  attach  to  n  double  overlooking  of  the  exercises 
accrue  where  work  is  done  on  both  occasions  by  the 
same  man  ? — He  would  not  correct  his  own  exercises 
which  he  had  already  signed. 

4493.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  exercise  is  both 
corrected  and  looked  overby  oneandihe  same  man? — ■ 
Yes  i  when  the  tutor  is  also  the  boy's  division-master. 
I  have  one  exercise  in  Greek  and  one  in  EngUah  which 
we  call  the  Sunday  questions,  which  is  composed  of 
questions  oji  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  These  do 
not  go  to  the  tutor  at  all.  I  look  over  them  by 
myself.  There  is  gomeLimea  a  translation  from  Latin, 
which  does  not  go  to  the  tutor.  The  tutor  looks  over 
the  theme  and  the  veriies.  I  see  that  the  boy  has 
copied  them  out  correctly  and  that  be  understands 
the  subject. 

4496.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  exercises 
should  not  go  to  the  tutor  ? — It  was  merely  this,  that 
it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  add  to  the  tutor's 
work. 

4497.  So  far  as  the  exercises  go,  are  they  efficient; 
I  am  only  speaking  of  these  particular  exercises  ? — - 
Yes. 

4493.  Why,  then,  does  the  classical  master  of  the 
form  not  in  general  do  (he  tutor's  work  in  respect  to 
the  exercises  as  well  na  hia  own  work? — There  would 
be  no  tutorial  system  left  in  such  o.  case  as  that. 

4499.  Apart  from  that  reason,  is  there  any  other 
reason  ? — The  great  reason  of  it  is  that  n  man  would 
get  BO  veiy  weary  of  it.  He  would  not  be  half  so 
tired  of  going  over  30  exercises  on  different  subjects 
as  he  would  be  in  going  over  the  same  subjects  30 
different  times.  Thetutorhaanetthodireciion  of  each 
particular  subject.  I  was  engaged  yestorday  all  day 
and  had  to  look  over  exercises  on  15  dilTet'ent  sub- 
jects. It  was  a  pleasing  voriely  to  my  mind.  I  was 
interested  in  looking  lo  see  what  other  men  had 
Bel.  It  adds  materially  to  the  pluy  of  the  mind  and 
one  is  kept  alive  by  it.  We  tell  each  other  when  the 
exercise  is  badly  set,  and  it  prevents  us  falling  into 
all  sorts  of  delusi[)ns. 

4500.  Wo  were  told  yesterday  that  there  was  a 
difficulty  attending  tho  looking  over  of  exercises 
when  they  were  various,  and  tliot  there  was  gre-at 
advantage  in  having  to  look  over  a  great  many  on  the 
aame  subject,  instead  of  looking  over  a  great  many 
exercises  on  diflerent  subjects,  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  you,  whether  going  into  new  subjects,  and 
considering  how  they  ought  to  bo  treated,  and  having 
a  great  many  different  exercises  to  look  over  on  va- 
rious topics,  would  not  tend  seriously  to  embarrass  the 
tutor  ? — I  have  heard  men  grumbling  at  its  being  too 
much  work  certainly. 


4J01,  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  variety  in 
the  composition  of  tho  fifth  form  to  allow  of  tho 
tutors  having  that  recreation  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  great 
variety. 

4502.  Do  you  think  the  variety  will  compensate 
for  any  additional  labour  it  may  be  to  tho  tutor  to 
look  them  over  ? — Tos,  I  should  feel  ashamed  if  I 
did  not  find  it  so. 

4c03.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  the 
limit  of  tho  number  of  private  pupils  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  masters,  you  have  told  us  that  yon 
always  limited  tho  number  yourself  to  40  pupils? 
I — Yos,  I  always  tried. 

4504.  That  is  the  limit  which  will  in  fblnre  bo 
enforced  throughout  the  school,  is  it  not  ?— Not  with 
respect  to  tho  old  assistant  masters  ;  only  iu  regard  to 
the  new  ones. 

4505.  It  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
masters  who  may  happen  lo  be  appointed  after  tho 
regulation  was  signed  ? — Yea. 

4506.  Will  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  that  limitation  is  abided  by  or  not  ? — I 
suppose  that  tho  Head  Masterwill  always  know.  In 
one  or  two  cases  an  assistant  master  bos  found  himself 
involved  deeply  in  engagements  in  this  respect,  which 
be  cannot  get  out  of.  I  know  that  my  friends  cannot 
take  an  excessive  number  without  getting  leave  of 
the  Head  Master.  I  am  not  limited  in  that  way 
myself. 

4507.  Because,  1  presume,  you  were  there  beforo 
the  regulation  was  made  ? — I  came  before  the  rulo 
was  made  certainly. 

45U8.  You  consider  yourself  at  liberty,  as  far  aa 
any  restriction  is  concerned,  to  take  what  number 
you  like  ? — Yea. 

4509.  {Lord  Ltfttellon.)  Do  you  think  that  to  have 
more  than  40  would  diminish  your  means  of  obtaining 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  character.  Would 
you  limit  the  number  of  private  pupils  which  any 
one  master  should  take  with  respect  to  that  consider 
ratiuu  ? — I  should  limit  tho  number  partly  with  re- 
spect to  that.  I  think  it  would  vary  very  much  with 
the  particular  men.  It  depends  very  much  on  a 
man's  powers  and  health. 

4510.  Do  you  think  that  supposing  the  tutors  to  bo 
in  full  health  and  vigour,  40  would  be  the  proper 
average  number  of  pupils  to  each  master? — I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  exceeded.  As  the  number 
has  been  reduced,  I  would  not  like  to  see  it  in- 
creased again. 

451 1.  You  think  that  40  pupils  to  one  master  is  as 
many  as  it  is  desirable  that  ho  should  have  ? — Yes. 

4512.  You  have  never  found  any  difficulty  yourself 
with  that  number  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  profess  lo  be  fully 
acquainted  with  all  my  pupils,  but  I  know  that  I 
have  never  found  myself  overburdened  with  work. 

4513.  (Lard  Clarendon.)  You  think  that  a  boy 
ought  to  be  competent  after  having  been  at  Eton  to 
pass  an  examination  for  the  army  without  any  special 
instruction  ? — I  think  he  is  generally,  if  he  leaves 
when  high  iu  the  school. 

4514.  Without  tho  coaching  that  is  resorted  to  in 
most  cases  ? — Almost  nil  of  ihem  do  have  some  inter- 
mediate teaching,  but  I  think  that  Ihey  need  not. 

4515.  But  they  all  do,  because  either  their  parents 
or  those  who  know  the  nature  of  tho  examination,  or 
tliQ  state  of  fitness  or  preparation  which  the  boys  are 
in,  believe  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  Do  yoa 
think  that  intermediate  teaching  is  necessary  in 
order  that  they  should  pass  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  I  know  boys  who  have  passed  the  ex- 
amination without  it. 

4316,  Going  straight  from  you  ? — Some  have,  and 
others  have  had  an  interval  of  six  months'  private 
teaching,  but  thoy  have  nlYerwarda  told  me  that  they 
have  gained  nothing  from  it.  There  are,  however,  cases 
of  boys  BO  stupid  that  they  have  to  bo  removed  from 
the  school,  because  tJiey  cannot  pass  any  of  their 
examinations,  and  those  boys  of  course  require  the 
assistance  of  a  special  teacher, 
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4517.  Tou  say  ttitit  Eton  can  and  doea  givo  them 
Uie  neceseaiy  inslruction  and  extra  leuoliiiirg  to 
enable  iheiu  to  pass  at  the  mililary  eonipetiiivo 
cjtaminiitionH  ? — There  is  not  any  syslcmniie  leaching 
of  chronolosy  giveD.  They  have  to  get  up  that,  but 
iu  point  of  fact,  that  ilocs  not  require  leaching  ;  they 
can  get  it  up  by  themselves.  The  fact  is,  ihal  before 
leaving  Eton,  tliey  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
things  on.«y  for  the  last  half  year,  aud  Ihey  pay  the 
penally  of  hnviug  to  get  up  the  necessary  require- 
ments from  a  special  teacher. 

4518.  But  if  the  porcuta  were  to  tell  the  tutor  that 
the  hoy  were  going  up  for  cxnmi nation,  in  six  monthg 
or  a  year,  for  a  commission,  the  tutor  would  have 
DO  dillii'uUy,  in  your  opinion,  in  rendering  that  boy 
fit  fi»r  the  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  that  many  of 
the  tutors  would  imdcrtuke  lo  give  extra  lessons  for  it. 
I  have  done  so,  hut  I  fouud  the  pupil  take  Tery  lilile 
interest  in  llicm,  aad  tbcy  would  raiher  put  it  off  till 
they  are  gone. 

4519.  llut  extra  lessons  are  necessary  ;  a  boy  can- 
not go  straight  lo  Chelsea  V — Extra  reading  may  be 
necessary  io  modern  geogrnphj",  and  just  in  the  out- 
lines of  hii^lory. 

4o20.  Thut  i^  to  say  that  he  does  not  learn  chrono- 
logj-  aTid  history,  and  French,  which  are  among  iho 
ordinary  requirements  of  an  English  gentleman's 
education,  well  at  Eton  ? — IIu  does  not  learn  French 
untcsa  he  learns  it  out  of  school  or  at  home,  nor  are 
the  common  outlines  of  history  taught  system utically 
st  Eton.  I  think,  iu  fuct,  they  are  too  easy  to  form 
the  subjepl  of  lessons,  except  for  tittle  hoys.  I 
ehoiild  not  tiiink  it  worth  while  to  go  into  school 
with  my  class  of  boys  in  the  fourth  divisiou  to  go 
through  mere  outlines  of  history. 

4521.  {Lord  Lj/tlcUon.)  Tou  suggest  that  they 
might  be  added  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  echool,  hut  I  should  like  to  "ee 
biolory  taught  through  French  iu  my  part  of  uhe 
Bchool. 

4522.  But  that  is  done  already  tn  the  lower  part  of 
the  Bcbool,  is  it  not? — I  should  like  to  go  hack  to 
chronology  every  now  and  then.  If  a  hoy  is  seen  to 
he  deficicut  in  the  outlines  of  history  he  should  ho 
brought  buck  to  the  lower  clnas  and  have  a  special 
course  to  get  him  through  it. 

4523.  {Lord  Clircndon.)  Otherwise  as  it  now 
stands  ho  h-ariiB  what  is  useful,  and  what  you  your- 
Kelf  acknowledge  to  ha  a  Receasory  part  of  every 
English  gentleman's  education,  and  then  he  almost 
certainly  forgets  it  when  be  comes  into  the  upper  part 
«f  the  school,  or  when  he  leaves  school,  when  he  is 
almost  sure  to  want  those  acquirements  ? — No  ;  I 
think  they  are  almost  continually  coming  up  agnln. 
It  is  like  lenrning  the  elements  of  grammar.  You 
forget  all  the  steps  by  which  you  advanced,  but  still 
the  acquirement  remains.  It  is  not  by  nny  means  so 
ineglecled  as  many  people  imngluc.  ffu  constantly 
refer  to  chronology  and  the  elements  of  history  iu 
lessons  nnd  iu  setting  composition.  I  ihiuk  if  vvo 
read  the  best  French  literature  in  the  fitUi  fonn, 
whieb  I  should  like  to  do,  we  should  be  constantly 
going  back  to  the  elementary  analysis  of  modern 
history,  chronology,  and  geography,  nnd  what  was 
learnt  In  tlie  lower  part  of  the  school  would  he  con- 
etantly  coming  up  again  i  but  I  should  not  like  tho 
elder  boys  to  go  into  tho  school  merely  to  do  the 
outlines  of  history,  except  as  a  sort  of  punishuieul, 
OS  they  now  do  with  Greek  aocidcnco. 

4524.  But  surety  thero  ought  to  bo  some  system  lo 
pi-ovido  for  the  keeping  up,  or  at  all  events,  for  not 
losing  a  branch  of  edncalioii,  which  \a  very  impor- 
tant ? — If  we  read  French  in  tho  school  everything 
else  would  in  reality  be  drawn  iu  with  it. 

4525.  {Sir.  Vaughaii.)  If  you  think  it  is  necessary 
to  read  I'rcnch  in  the  school  do  you  think  that  the 
desirable  mode  of  prosecuting  its  study  in  any  pnrt  of 
the  school  at  Eton  would  be  by  inslruotions  given  by 
the  assistant  classical  masters  ?— .Yes, 

462G,  You  would  prefer  that  method  of  teaching 
French  at  Eton,  on  the  whole,  to  the  method  of  teach- 
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ing  it  by  (he  introduction  of  any  Frenchmen,  or  an^ 
foreigners  in  general  ? — I  should  like  lo  hare  one  or 
two  tbreigaers  lo  teach  the  more  advanced  boy*  aad 
the  musters. 

4527*  At  what  period  would  you  think  it  necessvj 
to  leave  off  teaching  the  boys  French  by  meami  u 
instruction  received  through  an  assistant  claasicnl 
master  ? — I  would  set  aside  the  two  first  divisions  ia 
tho  school  ;  about  tiO  boys. 

4528.  With  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  in* 
atruction,    in  what   way   would    you    manage  iba^^J 
How  would  they  gain  the  pronunciolkin  ?— I  shoul^^^ 
assume  that  tliey  had  gone  through  all  th^  iMrliai^fl 
stages  of  instruction  before  they  came. 

4529.  You  think  that  French  pronunciation  sboold 
be  always  learnt  before  the  boys  come? — I  believe 
that  a  really  good  pronuuclalion  never  would  ho 
leamt  at  Eton. 

4530.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  for  n  boy  lo  ba 
passing  through  a  great  number  of  forms  and  heariug 
the  pronunciation  of  llie  assistant  mailers  in  each  ?— • 
Yes,  no  doubt,  and  we  could  not  expect  that  it  wonld, 
be  a  pood  pronuncialion. 

4581.  Do  you  think  that  passing  through  the  vi 
rioufi   classes   in  that  way,  and  hearing  conslanilj 
imperfect  pronunciation,  they  would  get  sufficienlJjf* 
pure  French  to  prevent  some  injury  being  done  to 
hem  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would   accept  oor  pro-, 
nuneiation. 

4532.  Even  if  some  injury  were  done^  yon  thinle' 
that  with  regard  lo  the  average  of  the  boyi  it  woukd 
be  unimportant  ? — I  should  doubt  whether  they 
would  acquire  a  good  style  of  pronoocinliou,  but  I 
think  it  would  make  the  school  what  it  ought  lo  be;  it 
would  make  the  boys  as  perfect  in  reading  French  u 
they  anf  in  reading  Greek  nnd  Latin. 

4533.  And  to  that  extent  it  could  be  done  by  lb* 
assistant  classical  ma8t«rs  ? — Yes;  end  I  msv  tAi, 
that  it  could  only  be  dono  by  Ihem, 

4934.  Tou  arc  assuming  that  the  nssjslant  c1ss«lci) 
masters  would  bo  perfectly  good  grammatical  Freuol 
scholars  ? — No  doubt. 

4535.  Do  you  think  that,  taking  into  considomttoa. 
the  existing  system  at  Eton,  if  it  became  iboreugbly 
well  known  that  In  future  no  man  would  l>e  com-^ 
petcnt   to  litl    the  posiiion  of  nn   assistant  mallet 
without  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  French  longua 
to  his  classical  qualifications,  that  men  who  _ 
the   requisite  classical  quali^cations  could  be  found 
who  possessed  that  qualifiealion    also?  —  I  should 
think  BO.     If  it  were  made  a  Mine  ^a  aon,  the  men 
would  soon  conform  to  tho  rule,  and  qualify  them- 
selves  to  teach  French.     Y'ou  might  require  them  laj 
take  a  degree  in  Paris  before  they  came, 

4536.  Considering  that  the  greater   part    of  the' 
qualificalionB  for  teaching  classics  are  acquired  by 
men  at  the  ago  of  22  or  23,  you  do  not'think  ill 
requiring  them  to  have  tho   additional  quaiilicution 
of  being  a  good  French  scholar  in  o^-der  to  qualif* 
themselves  for  assistant  masters  at  Eto|i   would 
requiring  too  much  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  at  all  requiring  too  much. 

4537.  Tou  think   also  that  the  character   of  ibo 
Bohool  is  such  that  it  would   olways   command 
services  of  perfectly  good  tuid  sufficient  men  as  aasist 
ant  classical  masters  even  althougli  that  qunlificatioD 
were  required  ? — Certainly. 

4538.  {ilr.  Thompson.)  Would  it  not  be    a  long 
time  before  you  could  get  such  men  ? — No  j  I  ehoald 
think   we  should  soon   get  men  capable  of  teaching 
French  as  well  as  the  classics,  and  we  should  gaii 
much  in  influence  by  employing  Englishmen,     At  i 
meeting  of  the   masters  which  was  held  some  tin 
ago,  many  of  us  said  that  we  were  quite  willing  tfl 
try  if  we  oould  prepare  ourselves  in  the  bolidays 
French,  to  lake  French  classes  among  the  lower  boyi 
We  thought  ihat  there  would  be  qnito  enoui;h  of  ikt 
masters  capable  of  doing  that  lo  leach  all  the  lower 
boys,  and  then  leave  them  after  that  to  their  Fnmdi. 
teachers, 
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4539.  {Lord  LyllcUon.)  That  was   if  you  could 

find  any  means  of  inlroduciug  Fi-eii(?li  into  the  regular 
ivork  ? — Yet.     We  must  have  n  now  time  table. 

4540.  {Mr  Thompson.)  You  would  not  introdnco 
it  us  an  udditiontil  braneli  uF  study.  And  ti^orh  it 
privately  ? — No,  I  do  not  hold  wiih  tlial,  I  ihinic 
we  ought  not  to  do  any  more  in  tliat  wuy. 

4541.  (Lord  Devon.)  IIow  many  hours  a  week 
<\<>  you  leach  now? — About  56  hours  a  week, 
including  Sunday.  I  havo  put  down  here  ;  but  I 
think  that  in  rather  an  over-statement  when  you  hnvo 
la  consider  tlic  Eummcr.  In  summer  time  I  cannot 
keep  up  to  that  Bvevitge. 

4542.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  state  that  (he  Injys 
nre  oUorfed  plenty  of  time  for  optional  studies,  such 
us  modern  languages  and  bo  oq  ;  but  did  I  not  under- 
stand you  to  say  j  ust  now  that  it  would  be  impossible 
lo  do  moro  in  the  way  of  modern  languages  than  is 
already  done? — That  it  would  bo  impoMsible  for  the 
boys  to  do  more  ? 

4543.  Yes,  in  tlio  wny  of  regular  work  ? — As  long 
as  we  kept  up  our  present  notions  uf  regular  work 
with  httli-holidays  beginning  at  12,  there  would  not 
be  found  what  wo  call  regular  school  hours  during 
tho  week  I'or  tlieao  lessons.  If  wo  do  not  add  it  to 
tlie  regular  classical  boars,  we  should  be  sacrificing 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  think  if  we  brought  in  French 
wo  should  have  to  add  to  tho  number  of  hours  we 
spend  in  claas.  Supposing  we  have  17  regular  public 
le^sone  a  week,  1  think  wc  might  udd  three  to  them 
for  French. 

4544.  I  perceive  you  say  here  that  the  assiiitant 
raasters  arn  of  one  mind  in  thinking  that  it  is  better 
to  complete  the  routine  by  incorporating  chronology, 
modern  geography,  and  French,  than  to  constitute  a 
"  modem  department,"  or  a  professional  or  practical 
Hchool,  which  you  believe  would  be  the  refuge  of  the 
weak  and  idle.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  system  of  bifurcation  ? 
— I  should  not. 

4545.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  bifurcation  would  bo  best,  or  that  these 
subjects  should  be  taught  alongside  of  the  old  sub- 
jects. You  think  that  to  have  a  separate  department 
for  them  would  not  work  well  ? — No,  I  think  that 
boys  would  want  to  go  into  that  department  who 
were  almost  professed  idlers. 

4546.  Have  you  heard  that  opinion  expressed  else- 
where ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  so,  knowing 
the  class  of  hoys  we  have  at  Eton. 

4547.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  lo 
incorporate  those  blanches  of  study  which  are  taught 
at  special  or  separnte  schools  with  the  present  system 
of  education  pursued  at  Eton  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  you  could  read  and  tench  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek  all  equally  well  all  the  year  round  ;  but  i 
think  that  by  having  French,  and  giving  it  a  place 
in  the  time  table,  you  might  keep  the  boya  well  up 
in  it. 

454S.  But  you  could  not  do  that  without  compleloly 
romodelling  the  time  tnble  ? — No. 

4549.  If  that  was  done  carefully  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  introducing  and  keeping  up  those 
studies  which  you  think  necessary  ? — There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  introducing  iheui,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  wa  could  keep  up  all  tliese  studies  concurrently 
all  through  tho  year. 

4550.  (Lord  Devon.)  Will  you  explain  in  a  few 
words  on  what  principle  the  time  table  would  proceed, 
nnd  wliat  the  result  wonld  be  as  regards  the  number 
of  hours  in  each  day  that  would  be  devoted  to  in- 
tellectual work.  Would  the  result  be  that  the  boys 
■would  wtirk  harder  ? — They  would  be  compelled  to  be 
longer  with  their  class  masters,  as  distinguished  from 
their  tutors  ;  wo  liave,  every  week,  two  half  holidays, 
and  I  shonld  like  to  see  those  half  holidays  begin 
later.  At  present,  in  summer,  those  are  the  times 
when  idleness  is  most  coospieuous  ;  a  boy  can  get 
Away  from  school,  on  a  half  holiday,  at  12  o'clock, 
and  though  wo  haveescrclses  to  took  over  be  is  almost 
certain  to  see  noltijog  of  his  tutor  or  Qlaat-  muster  all 
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day  ;    ho  goes  to  church  at  three.     What  I  eliould        ETON. 

propose  would  be  that  we  should  stay  at  work  until  

dinner  time,  and  that  the  hall'  h(>liday  should  begin      W.Jiihtuon, 
at  three  o'clock.  Etq, 

4551.  You  would  dispense  with  tho  rule  that  they  ~ — 
should  go  to  church  at  three  ?— I  would  not  put  it  on    '"J"'? 'S^g- 
at  three,  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  the  lale  church 

service  off.  At  present  it  takes  place  at  a  time  when 
the  lower  lioys  have  very  often  a  great  deal  to  do, 
but  the  5th  form  boys  go  away  at  12  and  got  two 
hours  play  ;  then  they  go  to  dinner.  At  three  to 
chapel,  then  to  play  again.  At  six  o'clock  they  come 
and  have  their  names  called  over  and  then  go  out 
again  nnd  play  till  a  quarter  to  ntae  o'clock  in  tho 
summer. 

4552.  On  the  whole,  by  the  alteration  of  the  colon- 
dur,  you  would  save  a  great  niany  hours  a  week  in 
the  school  ? — Yes,  but  the  dilBculty  is,  that  this  is  tho 
only  subject  upon  which  I  stand  alouo  at  Eton, 
I  cannot  get  nny  one  to  agree  with  me  in  wishing  to 
have  more  school  hours,  or  in  thinklug  that  the  half 
holidays  ought  to  be  altered.  I  should  not  object 
to  havo  two  half  holidays  iu  the  week  if  they  did  not 
begin  so  early. 

4553.  You  have  two  half  holidays  a  week  at 
present  ? — Yes,  at  least  that  in  the  hardest  week. 
Tho  holidays  are  supposed  to  enable  the  masters  to 
hove  what  we  call  private  business,  that  is  to  say, 
extra  duties  ;  but  in  the  season  when  holidays  aro 
most  frequent  there  is  not  much  private  business. 

4.>54.  Shonld  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  in 
your  opinion,  be  based  upon  what  additional  amount 
of  instruction  it  would  bo  possible  for  tho  Iroys  to 
receive  ? — Yes,  I  would  give  holidays  occasionally, 
but  the  difficulty  now  is  that  tho  lioliduya  coine  on 
tho  wrong  days,  I  would  alter  tho  constitution  of 
the  half  hoiidays  altogether,  and  moke  tlieni  begin  at 
three  o'clock. 

4555.  (Mr.  l'aut//ian.)  You  consider  tho  drawing 
to  be  efficient  ? — Yes. 

4556.  Have  you  Been  the  work  of  the  pupils  ? — 
Often. 

4557.  Have  you  been  in  the  school  and  seen  the 
work  as  it  has  been  going  on  ? — Yes. 

4558.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  tho  boya 
who  learn  drawing  is  a  very  fair  proportion  out  of  so 
largo  a  school  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  ought  to  be. 

4559.  Taking  them  entirely  aa  you  aay  as  optional 
students  you  hare  no  means  of  knowing  nt  nil 
whether  the  proportion  of  the  boys  who  learn  draw- 
ing at  Eton  to  the  whole  number  of  tho  seliool  is  as 
large  as  the  number  of  boys  who  learn  It  at  other 
public  schools,  in  proportion  to  their  whole  number  ? 
—No. 

4560.  It  is  done  in  play  hours  ? — Yes. 

4561.  I  think  this  written  answor  (22)  con- 
nected with  something  you  have  said  in  a  former 
part  of  your  examination  seems  to  imply  that  you 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  music  more  cultivated  at 
Eton  than  it  is  at  present  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  more  cultivated  at  Eton. 

4562.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  boys  who  care 
(as  volunteers)  about  learning  muftic  in  the  school  ? 
— No,  there  are  not  many  who  learn  it. 

4563.  Do  they  learn  chiefly  na  vocalists  or  as  in- 
strumentalists ? — Chiefly  as  instrumentalists, 

4564.  From  whom  do  thoy  get  their  instruetiou  ? 
— A  few  from  the  organist  at  Windsor,  a  few  from 
some  of  the  singing  men,  and  some  practise  the  piano 
ihemaelves. 

4565.  Does  the  instruction  which  they  get  include 
the  general  principles  of  music  or  simply  the  practical 
part  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  manage  their  voice 
and  instrument? — I  think  the  instruction  is  chiefly 
of  a  practical  character. 

4566.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  n  good  way  of 
teaching  music  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  of  course  if 
they  could  be  instructed  in  the  regulor  principles  of 
music,  hut  it  would  bo  very  tedious  for  the  boya  to 
be  kept  in  classes  for  that  purpose. 
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4o67.  (.'I  Comiiiiaxioner.)  I  pri-auinu  ii  woiilil  be 
aoifiL-wlmt  dilUcull  lo  tench  boys  tlio  principles  of 
music  ill  claae  ? — I  bciievo  ihal  the  niily  woy  in 
wliicli  mugic  could  iw  tuuglit  in  Eton  is  to  have  a 
luueical  society  nnJ  school  concerts,  so  us  lo  get  lUe 
frequent  union  of  smull  mitsiu  clusws.  TUey  cannot 
woi'k  togcthtir  ill  liu-pe  cliiases. 

4568.  (jtfr.  Vaug/taii.)  With  respect  to  instru- 
nicntnl  music  how  would  you  wish  lo  bring  in  thnt  ? 
—You  could  get  school  conc«rta  of  itiatrumontal 
music. 

4569.  Practically  apoikiog  have  you  ptit  known 
instruments  lo  be  used  in  order  to  give  proper  muaic&l 
inalruciion  ? — I  supjwee  the  violin  is.  Some  people 
object  to  wind  instruments  as  being  less  safe  to 
prBclice  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  boya. 

4570.  Beside  which  they  arc  leaa  effei:tivc  with 
reapect  to  teaching  the  principles  of  music  ? — Cer- 
ninly. 

4571.  {Lord  Devon.)  Did  net  Mr.  HtiUali  once  try 
to  teach  ihu  lioya  at  Eton  ? — Yes,  and  failed.  It 
went  on  for  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

4573.  Did  it  fail  from  a  want  of  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  to  bv  insirucied  in  masses  ?  — 
Yes  :  itey  got  tired  of  it. 

4573.  (Mr.  yaiiffhan.)  Do  you  consider,  bearing  in 
mind  tbo  class  of  boya  who  receive  tlieir  education 
At  El«n,  and  their  position  in  society,  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  that  mora  boys  should  learn  one 
or  the  other  of  the  arts  of  music,  and  drawing,  in  a 
solid  manner  than  they  do  now  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  but  I  believe  that  anyone  could  learn 
»great  d«ai  in  the  14  weeks  holiday,  and  I  think  the 
boys  would  do  eo  if  there  was  a  Eucicty,  and  public 
displays  in  the  school. 

4574.  E^ularly  countenanced  by  the  school  au- 
thorities '! — Ye«. 

4575.  (Lord  Clartndom.)  You  say  that  in  theory 
the  ten  tiri^t  oppidans  and  the  seven  first  collegers,  or 
King's  Kholors,  have  monitorial  powers.  I  do  not 
ouderstand  to  what  extent  the  ten  fir^i  oppidans  and 
seven  first  collegers  really  have  monitorial  powera. 
There  is  conflicting  evidence  on  liie  subject.  It 
would  appear  that  ihosc  g>owcrs  ii»ed  lo  exist,  bnl 
wvre  not  fooitd  useful,  and  are  now  almoU  in 
abeyance.  What  monitorial  powers  are  re*Uj 
in  cxuleaee  ? — The  »evcn  fir^t   coUegen  have  the 

K««f  of  eettiug  punishment  lo  their  Mhool  fellows, 
r  MOh  Ibings  as  behaving  in  a  disorderly  wajr, 
or  for  going  to  forbidden  places.  For  insUocr,  the 
doraulonr  of  the  20  joanger  boys  is  forbiddoi  gronnd 
to  Ike  fifth  form,  and  if  any  of  the  BlU)  form  toys  go 
then  tbey  are  paiiislted  bj  the  prwpoetors  or  moni* 
tan. 

4576.  (iVr.  VattgkoM,)  Wbat  acrt  of  pimi^ments 
do  they  eel  ? — Written  impoettioas  are  wt,  raforced 
bjr  corporal  paniehmcnt,  as  the  ultima  ratio. 

■K77.  Br  the  monitors  ? — Yes. 

-UTS.  {Lord  lyOflam,)  Vould  a  boy  in  the  fiflk 
fana  cnbinit  to  that  ? — Yes,  in  college. 

4579i  Tbere  is  a  great  distiactioa  between  ibe  eol- 
l^«rs  and  owttdans  in  that  rapcct  ?— Y'es. 

4SSIX  WonU  ■^oypidan  come  tudcr  the  paushment 
«r  an  npoeition  by  a  sixth  fbcm  ? — ^Yes  ;  bat  ii  is. 
I  believe,  never  doue  now. 

4m.  Do  jwi  remember  wbetber  il  em-  has  been 
*»«e  ?— Tee,  eren  oflnte  je^^ 

458i.  {Lm<d  Clmrrmitm.)  Cu  ■■  oppMkB  mowiM- 
mimam  MKOmiHj  owr  m  coUeger?— Ko,  except 
yarbapa  w^ea  keeping  oHer  in  n  mhtMtl  umm 

45S3.  And  moe  ema.  I  ssppoee.  A  coUegnr  wbo 
b  n  MMiMr  ennnot  npgcien  wniharity  oTer  an  oppi- 
Am? — Tei^  '  'T^xtT  rin  niri  na  ini|Biin.tiiii  mil  in 
tW  SfA  fern.  FatmcriT.  nppiiwn  nn  ntj  oAn 
nrponUy  paniihed  by  colbgtr  iifwiuii,  bM  mmn 
jHvs  ^ro  the  lending  oppidans  «gffcd  Ibnc  practice 
aananrily.  TW  cTpidaM  an  mmittti  H  ibennr- 
roMnkip.  H  it  is  cnlle^  to  ke<p  «c4tr  m  tto  mUoi 
to  Mp  dw  He^  Mm«r.  to  cnlkM  Ae  net»a  fir 
fVBklMU,  nnd  an  «■ ;  the  sixtb  ftcm  pcnpoatoi  ii, 
w  ftc^  n  nn  of  liettr  to  the  Hcn4  Hnnv. 


4584.  {Lord  Lytldlon.)  With  regard  to  the  general 
discipline,  has  u  pixih  form  oppidim  any  distini 
power  of  discipline  out  of  the  scliool  ? — Heiscxpe 
to  ki--ep  the  boys  away  from  Windsor  Fair.  He 
expected  to  do  na  the  mnstere  do,  itiid  is  supposed  to 
be  engaged  in  the  caute,  but  he  is  really  engaged 
for  hi$  own  amusement.    The  boys  make  a  joke  of  It. 

4oSo.  But  in  points  of  real  difficulty  the  Head 
MostiT  would  rely  a  good  deul  on  the  sixth  form  ? — 
Yes.  ^^m 

4586.  In  respect  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  t^H 
school,  do  the  oppld.ins  of  the  sixth  form  feel  th*^^ 
there  is  any  monitorial  responsibility  thrown  upou 
them  ? — No,  not  more  than  as  leading  bors.     ITie 
captain  of  tlic  oppidans  has  considerable  power,  bill 

it  is  not  exactly  amonitnntd  power. 

4587.  A.%  caplnin  of  the  buys  he  would  bo  loidted 
up  til  ? — Yes,  he  has  great  influence. 

4588.  {Lord  Dcfoh.)  Have  they  the  pow«r  to 
inflict  jK'isoiinl  chastisement  ? — In  college  they  have, 
and  thi-y  constantly  use  it. 

4589.  Tbcnnsnenthut  wehad  from  Dr.  (lOodArd, 
I  think,  teslilied  that  that  applied  only  to  them? — 
I  have  had  ihe  very  best  reason  for  knowing  thti 
witliin  the  last  few  weeks. 

4590.  Is  a  boy  liable  to  be  punished  for  any  ofienea 
he  commits  in  the  playground  ? — Yes,  n  coll^o-  bj      i 
collegers!. 

4591.  {Mr.  Van^Aan.)  By  the  monitor  ?—Ye*,by  I 
the  head  boys  of  the  sixth  form.  1  doubt  whether,  ' 
properly  speaking  you  can  call  them  monitors.  ' 

45il2.  {Lord  Deron.)  Is  there  no  regulation  tbii 
requires  ibe  iaterveniion  of  a  certain  time  betweeo      I 
the  commission  of  the  oflencc  and  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment? — No,  there  is  no  great  danger  ofaar 
improjier  usage  growing  up  in  thnt  wav,  beeanae  Ibe      i 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  mouilcr  are,  I  believe,      i 
inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  other  bays  at  eopper      i 
lime  ;  the  boy  is  sent  for  to  be  pnntshed  by  the  pcr- 
poslor  there  and  then  in  the  pre^'m'c  of  his  selkiMl- 
fellows. 

4593.  Is  there  any  limit  lothal  pnnishnieot,Iiteu 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  strides  ? — ^Tbcn  is  SO 
prvcise  rule  about  it,  and  I  have  known  old  mlbgm 
of  modern  date  talk  of  excessive  eha.slisemcnts. 

45^  Of  course  Uiey  are  conlrollcd  to  fone  extent 
by  the  presence  of  the  boy's  schoolfellows  !— Yes. 

4595.  {Lord  Clartndon.)  When  a  boy  is  lent  for 
to  have  punishment  inflicted  in  the  prmence  of  bit 

BcfaooUellows,  can  he  make  any  appenl  ? Xo  ;  it  is 

supposed  lo  be  their  joint  act. 

4596.  {Lord  Dtvon.)  Were  too  oa  tlte  fiwndt- 
tion  ?— Yes, 

4597.  Did  this  practice  exist  in  joor  time  ? ^Y«fc 

-    459S.  {Mr.  VaugKan.)    Can  yo«  call  to  nusd  the 

greateel  age  of  a  boy  wbo  bna  been  cnlled  on  to  nfcT 
this  kind  of  pimishment  from  tbc  sixth  farm  b«r»  ?— 
1  ennnot  remember  any  panicnlar  case  in  detail. 

4589l  Uight  it  occor  when  a  boy  h^  renchad  lb« 
ageori5orl6?— Yes,  I7or  IS,  at  the  bands  ofbm 
of  the  nine  age. 

4600,  And  of   no  more  pbyiical    Etrcngth  ? It 

wodid  always  be  inflicted  by  a'bor  of  adc^nate  phy- 
sicaj  strength  as  compared  with  I'lie  boy  who  bad  to 
saSiei  tbo  punifhntfnl 

4601.  Do  Ton  tbiak  that  Ibe  tptril  ax  wfilck  it  hm 
bemi  maintained  by  the  mooitors  in  the  ecdlego  is  one 

in  which  a  iXroag  tsprit  dt  <orf*  prevaiU  ? Tns,  I 

think  then  is  a  strong  e^mifdcratTw  in  fAvoBrnTtta 
BMUtocinl  mithorihr. 

46Q2.  Ton  do  think  thnt  whmv  a  fifth  ftcm  bn 
eoHplniaed  of  ike  enadnd  of  ooe  of  th«  me 
to  the  rest  of  then  be  wnold  be   lihch-  to 
Krfrem  ?— I  think  ihej  wonld  bo  smv  to  ^n& 
fii««v  «r  their  brodw  nowtor.      If  iWn 
appmJ  mnde  it  wonU  be  to  the  Hnd  UaMcr. 

46DS.  They  nn  appeal  to  the  Hcnd  Mntcr 
ike  blow  is  struck  ?— Yes  ;  but  aonn  bays  wmU  to 
sAnid,  an!  thon^  other  bon  mighl  M 
be  no  fcciliiy  given  then  fat  doo^  ta. 
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4604,  DooB  this  power  produce  nnjthing  like  a  se- 
poTfttion  bi'tween  tho  monilors  and  nil  below  them  in 
the  college  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  doea  tend  that   way. 

4605.  Is  the  exercise  of  the  power  nccompanied  by 
anything  like  a  vigilant  control  to  prevent  bullying 

ton  the  part  of  the  boys,  or  doea  bullying  not  esiat  more 
)D  those  houses  in  which  the  monitorial  power  ie  not 
conceded  ? — Not  a  bit  raoro  in  the  oppidans*  houses. 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  worst  case*  of  bullying 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  happened  in  the 
college,  and  went  on  Kystemnticalty  until  it  was 
cheeked,  not  by  the  sixth  form,  but  by  the  master  in 
college  with  whom  the  sufferer  look  refuge. 

4G06.  In  the  houses  of  tho  oppidans,  where  the 
some  monitorial  authority  is  not  confided  to  anybody. 
Low  (8  bullying  euppresaed? — By  means  of  the  most 
induential  persons  in  the  houses.     We  do  not  require 

»any  person  to  exercise  any  special  powers  for  that 
purpose. 

4607.  There  is  no  charge  given  to  any  particular 
class  with  respect  to  it  ? — No. 

460S.  There  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  school 
against  bullying,  and  in  favour  of  tho  weaker  boy 
against  the  stronger  ? — Tes.  If  there  was  a  boy 
who  had  acquired  influence  over  tho  reat  out  of 
school  from  being  a  good  cricketer  or  a  good  football 
player  he  would  be  expected  to  use  hia  influence  to 
prevent  anything  like  bullying.  It  would  not  at  all 
depend  upon  his  being  a  sixth  form  boy. 

4609.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  great  physical  strength  ? — No  ; 
I  think  such  a  boy  would,  generally  speaking,  have 
(juite  influence  enough,  even  where  he  had  no  great 
physical  strength.  The  spirit  in  which  the  oppidans 
are  ruled  is  very  different  from  the  monitorini  spirit. 
They  are  ruled  entirely  by  those  who  got  the  natural 
ascendancy. 

4610.  And  that  ascendancy  is  obtained  by  tho  in- 
fluence of  their  moral  character  ? — Quite  ae  much  as 
by  physical  power. 

4611.  By  moral  as  much  as  by  intellectual  power  ? 
— I  do  not  tliink  that  the  intellect  has  very  much  to 
do  with  it. 

4612.  Is  superiority  in  the  games  always  a  cause 
of  it  ? — I  think  Ihnt  is  always  mixed  up  with  it. 
They  do  not  succeed  in  the  games  unless  they  aro 
possessed  of  fine  moral  qualities. 

4613.  Might  rhere  not  be  boys  of  a  tyrannical 
ttud  cruel  disposition  who  were  still  good  at  games  ? 
— They  seldom  become  captains  unless  they  are  boys 
of  good  disposition. 

4614.  It  is  necessary,  then,  I  suppose,  that  besides 
sclually  excelliug  in  games,  they  should  have  some 
oflicial  pre-eminence  in  the  games  ? — I  think  that 
bullying  is  often  prevented  in  the  first  instance  by 
boys  who  have  no  official  position  in  the  school. 

4615.  Nor  in  the  games? — No,  but  of  course  the 
boys  naturally  look  up  to  their  leaders  in  the  games. 

4616.  Do  you  think  that  that  sort  of  pre-eminence 

»  which  you  have  described  in  the  games  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  as  well  as  supported  by  intellectual  pre- 
eminence in  the  school  ? — Tes,  supported,  if  accom- 
panied, but  not  often  accompanied. 

4617.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishments  a  power  which  many  of  the 
old  Etonians  connected  with  the  inslitution  feel 
strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  ? — I  do  not  know  any 
person  now  who  is  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

4618.  Has  it  been  a  matter  of  diBcnssion  among 
the  masters  ? — Not  of  discussion,  I  think,  we  have 
talked  it  over  with  one  another. 

4619.  Which  way  have  the  opinions  tnclinecl.  Are 
the  assistant  masters  in  favour  of  retaining  it  or  not  ? 
— I  think  that  most  of  the  men  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  consider  that  the  less  there  is 
of  it  the  better, 

4620.  {Lord  LylteUon.)  Is  not  what  yon  pay  now 
K  little   inconsistent    with   your   written   evidence. 

B  Have  you  not  somewhat  understated  the  case  in  your 
B  written  evidence,  ihat  there  b  no  real  power  in 
H     the  sixth  form  collegers  to  exercise  it  ? — I  think  I 


have  atal«d  that  they  have  the  power  to  inflict  punish-        ETON. 
ments  for  petty  ofl«nces.  

4621.  I  think  you  have  also  stated  that  they  are     W.Jahnttm, 
prefects  or  monitors  more  in  shadow  than  in  substance,          Etq. 
whereas  you  now  state  that  they  do  actually  exercise  

a  power  of  corporal  puniahment  ? — It  is   very   rarely    "*      '  'Ml- 

eiercised,  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be.     It  is 

quite  diflerent  now,  because  almost  all  the  discipline 

out  of  school  is   carried  on  now  by  the  master  in 

college. 

4622.  You  state  that  there  is  a  little  pressure  put 
on  a  few  collegers  to  make  them  play  at  cricket  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  that  is  understated. 

4623.  Is  that  among  the  bigger  boys  who  are  able 
to  ploy,  are  they  actually  required  to  play  at  cricket  ? 
— I  have  lately  discovered  that  they  have  been  this 
last  year  or  two.  There  were  not  some  few  years 
ago.  I  have  knovvn  a  monitor  compel  n  boy  to  take 
part  in  tho  games  of  u'icket. 

4624.  As  well  as  football  ?— In  football  there  is 
very  little  diflioulty.  Many  boys  set  up  a  right  to 
boat,  which  is  disputed, 

4625.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
power  to  which  you  allude  here  is  a  fair  instance  of 
the  exercise  of  monitorial  power? — No,  I  think 
not.  It  is  not  properly  an  exorcise  of  a  monitorial 
power. 

4626.  You  think  in  this  particular  case  it  was 
rather  an  instance  of  the  authority  of  a  big  boy 
compelling  another  to  take  part  in  the  games  of  tho 
school,  than  the  exercise  of  authority  by  a  monitor 
as  such  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4627.  {Lord  Lt/tlcUon.)  Could  he  have  ventured 
to  have  inflicted  a  punishment  in  that  case  under  the 
plea  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  which  he  would 
not  have  a  right  to  do  if  he  were  not  a  monitor  ? — I 
do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  the  coincidence  of  the 
monitorial  with  the  cricketing  power,  which  he  had 
generally,  that  operated  in  that  particular  case. 

4628.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  not  think  thai,  al- 
though that  power  was  not  strictly  tho  monitorial 
power,  yet  its  exercise  in  that  case  intimates  that 
there  is  a  system  of  pressure  existing  in  the  school 
which  has  the  eflect  of  compelling  boys  to  join  in 
games  who  do  not  wish  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
is  in  college. 

4629.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  will  ask  yon  one 
more  question  in  respect  to  the  monitors.  You  think 
that  the  prefect  or  monitor,  by  tho  nature  of  the 
case,  is  made  harsh  by  "  freahnese  of  dominion,"  and 
leaves  the  school  before  he  acquires  enough  expe* 
rience ;  and  you  say  that  he  has  not,  and  canoot  have, 
the  tranquillity  of  mind  or  the  charity  needed  for 
dealing  with  boys.  He  can  hardly  help  provoking 
them  to  wrath.  They  do  not  feel  his  right  to  govern 
as  they  feel  the  right  of  one  who  teaches.  Now  that 
is  so  completely  at  variance  with  tho  opinions  and 
the  practice  that  we  have  found  to  exist  at  Harrow 
and  other  public  schools,  that  I  should  like  to  know 
if  it  is  your  opinion,  founded  upon  your  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  ?— Yes,  upon  my  Eton  ex- 
perience, and  my  indirect  acquaintance  with  liugby 
and  Harrow.  Some  boys  come  to  Eton  whose  parents 
would  have  sent  them  to  Harrow  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  monitorial  power  and  the  monitorial  system. 

4630.  What  is  youi  knowledge  of  Harrow :  you 
say  you  have  some  experience  of  it  ? — I  have  little 
save  indirect  or  second-hand  knowledge  of  it.  I  have 
beard  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  it  li'om  the  Head 
Master  of  Harrow. 

4631.  The  present  Head  Master  ?— Yes. 

4632.  Are  the  other  masters  of  Harrow  in  favour 
of  it  ? — Mr.  Farrar  is  certainly. 

4633.  In  favour  of  it  ?— Yes.  I  talked  it  over 
with  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow.  We  differed  very 
strongly  on  it.  The  Head  Master  of  Winchester,  I 
think,  is  rather  in  favour  of  it. 

4634.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  read  his  letter 
to  Sir  W.  Hcalheote  upon  it  ? — Tea. 

4635.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Will  the  experience  yoa 
have  of  tho  effect  of  the  modified  monitorial  system 
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of  Eton  tend  10  coiiSim  Iliot  opinion  ? — I  think  it 
will  tend  to  confirm  llic  opinion  I  enlertain, 

4636.  (Lord  Lf/Helton.)  Would  the  Hbusos  you 
refer  to  of  iho  monitoriul  power  npply  lo  wliiLt  you 
have  seen  at  Eton  ? — Tliey  npply  chiefly  to  my  own 
recotlection  of  wlmt  the  syetem  used  lo  be.  I  eannot 
gny  that  1  have  Loiird  so  much  of  stich  thiiipjs  of  Into 
yonrg.  One  docs  not  pet  thnt  kind  of  information 
<]uite  fresti ;  but  I  have  heard  quite  enough  to  eon6rm 
my  opinion. 

463".  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Hare  yon  over  talked  lo«ny 
persons  who  hare  had  any  aclual  personal  experience 
of  it  from  having  been  in  iho  srhool,  or  lived  near 
enough  lo  watch  it? — I  hnve  talked  with  the  Head 
Mnslor  of  Harrow  upon  the  subject,  and  with  Uugby 
men. 

4638.  But  all  you  heard  from  him  was  in  favour 
of  the  monitorial  system  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  gave  me  no 
impression  that  it  was  a  good  one. 

4639.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  llie  facts  have  all 
heen  at  variance  with  the  opinions  you  have  heard 
expressed  on  this  subject  ? — My  convexfiaiion  with 
the  Head  Master  rather  conjinned  me  in  the  opinion 
I  before  entertained,  that  it  was  an  evil. 

4640.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Too  object  to  it  as  Iwing 
injurious  to  the  morale  of  the  boys  ? — Yes,  of  the 
monitors  particularly. 

4641.  And  your  opinion  is  confirmed  by  what  you 
liavB  seen  or  heard  of  the  monitorial  system  in  other 
schools  P — Yes,  I  think  that  if  the  Eton  boys  are  dis- 
tinguished as  being  pleasaQtev  boys  to  deal  with  than 
others  it  is  in  consequence  of  no  strain  being  jiut  upon 
them,  and  because  they  are  under  the  guidaaco  of 
natural  influence  almost  entirely. 

4642.  Do  you   think  that  Harrow  would  lie  iin- 

{ roved  by  the  abolition  of  the  monitorial  system  ?— • 
think  it  would,  and  I  should  suppose  Winchester 
too. 

4643.  {Lord  Devon.)  Has  (he  extent  lo  ivliifh  the 
power  of  fagging  rests  varied  of  late  years  very 
much? — Within  the  last  30  years,  certoinly.  It  is 
very  different  now  to  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Cricketing  fagging  was  aboUshed  entirely  when  Dr. 
Hawlrey  became  Head  Master. 

4644.  What  portions  of  the-  school  exercise  the 
right  of  fagging  ? — All  the  fifth  form,  excepting  the 
Isat  60  or  70  boys. 

4645.  And  of  coarse  (he  sixth  7 — Te?. 

4646.  You  propose  to  limit  the  power  to  the  sixth 
form  and  the  upper  division  of  the  fifth  ? — Ves,  I 
should  like  to  do  that. 

4647.  Would  3-ou  introduce  any  limit  as  to  the 
nature  of  iho  services  i-endered  ? — I  would  abolish 
menial  service,  and  regular  attendance  at  breakfast 
and  tea,  and  leave  the  rest  as  it  \». 

464S.  You  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
attendance  on  the  part  of  little  boys,  which  netes- 
sarily  interferes  with  their  getting  their  own  break- 
fasts ?  — Yes,  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  all  boya  who 
do  not  know  bow  to  manage  Iheir  time  well. 

4649.  Do  you  think  it  interferes  with  the  school 
work  ? — Yes. 

4650.  On  the  whole,  however,  you  entertain  the 
opinion  that  no  serious  evil  exists  in  the  system 
of  fagging  as  it  is  now  practised  at  Eton  ? — No. 

4651.  Do  you  tUink  any  good  results  from  it  ? — 
Tes,  I  think  it  tends  lo  acqnointance  between  the  littlo 
boys  and  the  bigger  ones, 

4652.  Do  you  know  instances  in  which  the  system 
baa  led  to  friendships  in  after  life  ? — Yea,  to  eome- 
thing  like  friendship. 

4653.  {Lord  Li/llflton.)  Do  you  think  any  benefit 
results  from  the  sixth  form  and  fifth  form  boys 
having  the  power  of  sending  a  boy  on  a  message  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  a  big  boy  can  do  without  it.  If  he 
has  to  send  a  boy  a  long  way  off,  and  has  no  servant 
who  can  go,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  able  to  send  one 
of  the  smaller  boye. 

4654.  You  think  that  there  are  really  good 
reasons  to  be  urged  for  keeping  up  the  system  ? 
— I  think  there  is   some  good   in  it.      The   Uttlo 
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boys  in  that  way  promote  the  general  aeirice  of 
school. 

4653.  There  is  no  real  inconvenience  done  to  the 
little  boys  in  consequence  of  their  being  sent  on 
long  messages.  Is  it  not  hard  work  for  ih<MU  ? — It 
is  sonieiimeB. 

4656.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Tlie  lower  boys  are  ihos* 
who  are  at  present  sniijeeled  to  the  power  of  fagging 
on  the  part  of  tiie  sixth  and  fifth  forms  ? — Yea. 

4657.  Below  the  remove  ? — The  remove  arc  laggrd, 
which  will  give  you  about  400  of  the  boya  in  the 
school  who  are  fagged  at  prc-ient. 

4658.  Then  nearly  half  the  school  are  fags  ? — 
Yes,  I  ihink  so,  quite. 

4659.  You  think  that  the  proportion  of  the 
speaking  from  memory,  who  now  have  the  power 
fagging  is  nearly  half? — Yes. 

4660.  So  that  in  point  of  fuct  there  are  aeAfly  u 
manv  masters  as  fags  ? — Yes. 

4661.  Are  you  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  tha 
system  of  fagging  as  it  exists  at  Bugby  and  Marrow, 
to  he  aware  whether  that  is  a  very  much  larger  propnt- 
tion  of  faggers  to  fags  than  exists  in  tfaoso  schoul*^ 
— I  do  not  know, 

4662.  Do  you  not  think  thnt  considering  the  nu 
ber  of  boys  that  undergo  fagging,  it  would  I* 
an  advantage  not  only  to  diminisli  the  number  of 
hoys  B-ho  exercise  the  power,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  arc  subject 
it  ?~No. 

4663.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  deKrihe 
nttendance  which  a  little  boy  hns  to  give  to  a  big 
for  instance  at  breakfast,  both  as  to  the  firae  it  1 
and  as  to  the  duties  which  he  has   to  perform!' 
Fifteen  minutes  would  be  about  the  average,  I  shool 
think,  but  it  would  not  exceed  half  an  hoar  in  any 
case. 

4664.  That  is  after  the  first  lesson  ? — Yea, 
before  the  boys  go  to  their  tutor,  just  a.t  the  time 
point  of  fnct  when  they  ought  to  be  preparing  lb< 
lessons.  The  fagg  arc  more  likely  to  be  detained  in 
toasting  bread  than  anything  else,  especially  iu  tbo 
winter. 

4665.  In  point  of  fact  ho  is  liable  to  be  delaioed, 
and  is  detained,  20  minutes  af  a  lime,  when  Le  ought 
to  be  getting  his  own  brenkfast  ? — It  may  either  be 
then  or  after  he  has  got  his  own  breakfast,  and  when 
he  ought  to  be  learning  hie  lesson. 

4666.  Is  it  sure  either  to  interfere  with  one  or  tbn 
other  ? — No  ;  with  really  sensible  and  prndent  boy* 
it  would  never  interfere  at  all. 

4667.  Is  their  attendance  required  at  any  Otln 
time  ? — In  the  afternoons,  at  lea-time.  They  an 
more  likely  to  be  detained  preparing  toast  for  their 
masters  at  that  time  than  any  other,  and  in  point  of 
fact  they  are  very  often  detained  there  for  more  thui 
half  an  hour. 

4668.  It  would  come  to  something  lik*  iliree 
quarters  of  a  hour  during  the  course  of  ibedav  then  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would. 

4669.  Does  it  pervade  all  the  hoarding   bouses  ?— 
I  have  heard  of  one  liouse,  I  believe,  in  which 
system  did  not  exist. 

4670.  Is  it  the  ease  that  one  boy  waits  on  three  ot 
four  boys  or  does  each  of  the  fags  wait  upon  his  owa 
master  ?— Sometimes  one  lioy  waits  on  three  or  four 
of  the  masters  who  mess  together,  and  who  eluti 
their  fags  together. 

4671.  Does  not  that  iovidve  a  great  increase  of  the 
time  during  which  the  attendant  boy  baa  to  fag? 
— No. 

4672.  Would  not  eveiy  additional  hoy   want  ad- 
ditional toastmoking  which  would  involve  the  eipeo- 
diture  by  the  attendant  of  an  additional  amoant  of 
time  ?— It  would  be  the  case  if  the  boy  toaated 
any  other  master  besides  his  own,  but  that  does 
often  happen. 

4673.  Commonly   speaking-  each    master  has 
own  fag  to  wait  upon  him  ? — He  has  other  inaalera' 
fags  sometimes.   It  depends  very  much  upon  each  in* 
dividual  master  how  much  work  a  fag  has  to  do^ 
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4674.  If  I  understand  rightly,  about  liolf  tlie  boys 
in  tlie  Gcliool  ore  fugged,  consequently  tlicro  is  one 
master  to  every  fag,  and  he  hoa  lo  fag  for  his  master 
PYcry  morning  and  evening,  is  not  that  the  caao  ? — No, 
bcciLUse  pa  many  of  the  boys  iu  the  fifth  form  liavo 
not  the  power  of  exacting  regulor  services  from  itia 
liltle  boys  although  they  have  the  power  of  sending 
them  on  mesaagea.  The  fugs  are  assigned  by  the  captain 
of  the  boys  in  each  house.  The  captain  of  ihe  house 
looks  lit  the  list  of  the  lower  hoya  who  are  liohle  to 
service,  considers  who  have  a  cliiim  on  him  for  ser- 
vants 10  be  assigned  to  them,  and  having  taken  fags 
himself,  he  assigns  the  rest  in  turn  lo  tlioae  entitled 
to  them.  The  cnpinin  always  has  several  fags  Uim- 
eclf. 

P4675.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  captain  of  the 
■honae  has  the  power  of  stating  who  in  that  house,  in- 
dependent of  (hn  g^nornl  constitutioD  of  the  school, 
Bhall  have  fa^'s  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  system. 

»-l67(i.  {Lord  Lijltdton.)  It  is  confined  to  tho  fifth 
nnd  sixth  forms  ? — Yes. 
4G77.  (Mr.  VauffAan.)  Does  lie  settle  who  nmongift 
those,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  school 
liable  lo  bo  fogged,  shall  be  fags,  and  who  on  the 
other  hand  cnpoble  of  fagging  i-hall  have  the  ser- 
vices of  on  individual  fag  'i — The  captain  settles 
where  the  lino  shall  be  drawn  among  Lis  boys  as  to 
who  shall  have  fags  and  who  not. 
^  4678.  Does  he  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  assign 
^kitwo  fags  to  one  boy  ? — Yes. 

^  4679.  Does  ho  consider  himself  at  liberty  lo  assign 
any  number  above  two  faga  to  himself,  say  thrso, 
four,  or  five  ? — Ye.',  na  many  as  he  pleases. 

46SO.  He  gels  as  many  as  he  pleases,  and  gives  to 
the  other  hoys  in  rotation  ?— Yes ;  ho  would  be 
limited  in  assigning  the  fags  by  the  seniority  of 
those  lo  whom  they  were  assigned.  He  would  cot 
give  two  fags  to  one  piirlieular  boy,  and  only  one  to 
a  boy  who  was  above  him  Ju  seniority, 

4681.  Does  it  happen  practically,  according  to 
that  arrangement,  that   there   are  many   boys    who 

^_  bove  the  liberty  of  fagging,  according  to  the  school 
^Pregulations,  who  have  no  individual  fag  at  all? — A 
^  good  many  have  none  at  ail. 

4682.  Is  there  any  general  mode  adopted  hy  the 
captain  of  a  house  in  assigning  fags  apart  from  his 
own  arbitrary  discrelion  ? — Yes,  I  thiuk  he  would  go 

Ihy  seniority  ;  to  a  boy  wanting  a  fag,  and  who  had  a 
considerable  number  of  visitors  or  hreakfaat  parties, 
probably  he  would  give  mora  fags  than  one. 
4683.  And,  1  presume,  that  a  more  studious  boy, 
who  did  not  give  so  many  parties,  would  get  fewer  ? 
*— Yes,  and  sometimes  none  at  all. 
4684.  (Lord  Lyttellon.)  By  that  system  some  of 
the  boys  would  get  two  fags  and  some  none  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  the  captain  says  sometimes  that  snch  and  such 
a  boy  is  not  to  have  a  fag. 
4685.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  When  a  master  has  two  or 
three  fags  assigned  to  him,  does  he  take  them  for  ser- 
vice by  rotation,  or  how  does  he  choose  them  ? — The 
^captain  helps  himself  first, 

^P     4686.    Does  he  not  only  choose  his  own  fags,  but 
^appoint  also  his  own  friends'  fags? — No  ;  he  only 
appoints  his   own    fags,   and  fixes   the   number  of 
masters. 

4667.  Then  th«  nest  chooses  ? — Yes,  the  next 
then  chooses  his  own  fag. 

4688.  And  flo  on  to  the  third  ? — Yes. 

4689.  And  that  goes  on  until  all  the  faga  in  the 
house  are  chosen  ? — Yes. 

4690.  Does  not  the  circumstance  of  one  hoy  having 
a  great  many  fags  necessarily  exempt  those  fags  from 
much  of  the  labour  which  they  would  have  to  undergo 
if  they  were  assigned  singly  to  individual  boys  ? — No, 
not  always. 

■iG9\.{ACommi3sioneT.)  Itdepends.Isnppose.npoD 
the  work  which  the  master  has  to  give  them  ? — Yes. 

4692.  {Mr.VauijhanS)  la  it  the  habit  of  the  mas- 
ters to  take  particular  fags,  and  for  the  captain  of  the 
school  to  aasign  to  himself  a  number  of  fags  for  the 
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fagging  altogether  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  that,  

4693,  Nor  (or  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  lea  a  ir.  Joftwoif, 
portion  of  work  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had  ^'9- 
flora  other  masters  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done  as  a  ..■.T^-.. 
matter  of  favour.  lOJnIylSSZ. 

4694.  Is  it  a  way  of  showing  favour  ? — ^Tes,  H 
might  be  done  in  that  way. 

469.).  Do  you  think  the  system  of  fagging,  bO 
exercised  as  it  is  throughout  the  u-hole  school  at 
present,  and  by  so  many  persons,  liable  to  leas 
abuse  than  the  monitorial  system  of  diaciplino  ? — Yea, 
I  think  it  is  liable  to  less  abuse,  and  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  hoys  are  very  comfortable. 

4696.  Do  you  think  that  it  inflicts  a  less  amount 
of  unjust  suffering,  in  the  course  of  the  half  year,  to 
the  liltle  boys,  tlian  the  monitorial  power  would  pro- 
bably cause  if  it  were  esercised  ? — I  dare  say  it  is 
more  inconvenient.  The  objection  to  the  monitorial 
power  was  not  on  account  of  what  tho  little  boya 
auflered. 

4697.  I  nm  only  asking  you  for  information  on  this 
point.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  stronger  ob- 
iectiou  to  the  power  of  fagging  than  there  would  be  to 
the  monitorial  power  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  I  should  suppose  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
aggregate  amount  of  mere  inconvcuiouee  inflicted  by 
fagging  than  hy  the  exercise  of  monitorial  power. 

4698.  {Lord  Lytlellon.)  I  presume  that  a  bully 
would  he  quite  as  much  dreaded  hy  those  hoys  who 
were  not  his  fags  as  hy  those  who  were,  and  probably 
he  would  have  a  good  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
hullyiag  propensities  upon  boys  who  were  not  his 
fags  ? — Yes,  but  a  bully  would  ho  apt  to  difeot  his 
hullyin:g  agnin.st  a  fifth  form  boy  or  any  one,  whatever 
might  Ije  his  rank  in  the  school, 

4699.  (Mr.  ThompiotK)  If  a  hoy  were  a  notorious 
bully  would  ho  be  deprived  of  tho  power  of  having 
fags  ? — It  might  be  done,  and  no  doubt  in  violent 
coses  it  would  be  done  and  approved  of  by  the  whole 
school, 

4700.  {Mr.  Vuugkan.^  Is  not  the  position  of  a 
hoy  who  is  captain  of  a  house  one  which  concenlrales 
on  him  a  great  deal  of  influence  nnd  authority? — I 
should  not  say  authority  unless  ho  was  nipechiiiy 
empowered  by  (he  master  to  exercise  it.  He  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  infiuence  no  doubt,  unless  ho 
were  wenk  in  character. 

4701 .  Does  not  the  present  system  place  the  other 
hoys  very  much  at  his  disposal  ? — No  ;  the  cap- 
tain of  a  house  is  the  natural  head  of  the  foot-bnlt 
club,  and  they  think  more  of  (hat  than  anything  else. 
They  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  a  bad 
captain  of  the  club. 

4702.  {Lord  Li/ltfUon.)  I  presume  lliat  n  hoy 
would  much  sooner  he  a  fog  among  other  boys  than 
he  would  be  the  sole  fog  of  one  boy  ? — Generally. 

4703.  {Lord  Devon.)  With  respect  to  the  gnmea  of 
the  school  you  say  that  excellence  nt  cricket  is  hardly 
compatible  witJi  first-rate  scholarship.  Do  you  say  that 
u]K)n  (he  ground  that  it  occupies  so  much  time  ? — 
It  ought  not  lo  bo  so,  but  I  think  a  boy  loses  so 
much  lime  at  cricket  in  the  summer,  and  is  so  absorbed 
in  it,  thai  it  allogetber  throws  him  out  in  his  SLholur- 
ahip. 

4704.  Tou  say,  "  The  number  of  boys  at  Eton  who 
"  avowedly  aim  at  intellectual  distinction  is  pro- 
"  bably  smaller  than  elsewhere  in  proportion  to  the 
"  Duraber  of  those  who  work  ralli'ir  for  iipprohulion 
"  than  for  honour  and  do  their  regular  school  work  in 
"  a  modest  spirit  of  dutifuluess."  To  what  is  that 
owing.  Is  it  owing  to  more  time  being  spent  in 
play  ? — Yes,  partly  ;  but  we  do  less  to  stir  up  emula- 
tion, I  believe. 

4705.  Do  you  think  that  more  time  is  spent  at  play 
is  the  open  air  at  Eton  than  is  necessary  for  heallb? 
—Yes. 

4706.  Do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  curtailed? 
— Yes.  !  have  exjiressed  that  opinion  already  in  re- 
gard to  the  half  holiday. 
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4707.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  that  too 
much  fuss  is  made  about  play  ? — I  think  that  perhajiB 
too  much  importance  is  attached  to  it  everywhere. 

4703,  Are  you  inclined  to  say  on  the  wliole  that 
games  occupy  rather  too  much  time  at  £(on  ? — Not 
as  compared  with  other  schools,  but  I  thiuk  we  woate 
a  good  deal  of  time  at  Eton. 

4709.  In  what  way  ? — By  the  boys  atanding  about 
doing  nothing  and  talking  to  each  other, 

4710.  Is  it  at.  all  owing  to  the  practice  of  Roing  to 
school  at  short  periods  and  soreral  times  a  day.  Do 
you  think  you  would  econoraise  time  more  if  you 
kept  the  Iwys  in  school  for  longer  periods  at  one  time 
than  ynu  do  ? — I  should  not  recommend  their  being 
much  longer  in  school  than  ibey  are  at  present, 
because  the  boys  get  restless,  I  think  it  of  great 
advantage  in  our  system  that  we  do  not  sit  long  in 
school.  Two  hnlf'hours  taken  separately  aro  bolter 
than  one  hour  together. 

4711.  Your  system  diflera  in  that  respect  from  that 
pursued  in  any  other  public  school  ? — I  think  it  does. 

4712.  Do  you  mean  that  you  should  economise  the 
time  that  iswaatcd  by  extra  instruction  out  of  «chocl  ? 
. — I  would  rather  have  more  fresh  lessons  than  sit 
longer  in  school. 

4713.  (/l/r.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think,  at  any  mlc, 
that  gnmea  are  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  lime 
which  is  not  devoted  to  study  ? — With  respect  to  a 
groat  many  of  the  boys,  no  doubt  it  is  the  best  way 
of  spending  the  time.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
better  employed  in  playing  their  games  than  in  any 
other  way ;  but  there  are  other  boys  who  ought  to 
bo  reading  in  their  own  rooms. 

4714.  Supposing  the  time  not  to  be  spent  in  atudy, 
are  not  games  the  second  best  mode  in  which  a  boy 
can  employ  his  time  between  school  times  ? — I  hardly 
know  in  what  other  way  ho  could  employ  the  lime, 
except  in  talking,  unless  yon  mean  in  taking  a  walk, 

4715.  I  was  thinking  about  walking  in  comparison 
with  games  ? — I  should  wish  some  boys  to  walk. 
Some  boys  spend  a  great  deal  of  tlieir  spare  time  in 
drawing. 

4716.  (^Lord  f.i/llellon.)  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
Bome  boys  take  long  walks  ? — Some  of  them  do, 
especially  on  Sundays.  The  stupidest  thing  they  do 
is  spending  their  time  looking  at  the  shop  windows 
in  the  towu, 

4717.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think  that  is  a  habit 
which  is  pretty  general  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  too  many 
petty  shops  close  to  the  place. 

4718.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  that  conatitutea 
ft  regular  source  of  Idleness  to  the  school  in  a  certain 
degree  ? — Tes,  I  think  it  is  unsatisfactory,  on  tlio 
whole,  that  they  should  be  so  much  in  the  shops, 

4719.  {Lord  Lgttellon.)  Do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  any  other  inconvenience  in  the  depart- 
mental system  than  that  it  would  estrange  one  part 
of  the  school  from  the  other  ? — Yes. 

4720.  It  seems  clear  that  all  payments  should  be 
made  on  one  uniform  system  at  Eton.  There  is  one 
charge  which  is  rather  distinct  from  the  rest ;  that  Is, 
leaving  money,  whelher  it  is  paid  to  the  tutor  or  the 
Head  Master.  Do  you  seo  any  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent system  ? — Tes,  I  think  it  is  objoclionable,  cer- 
tuoly. 

4721.  Would  it  be  better,  in  your  opinion,  that  the 
charges  should  be  made  under  one  regular  system, 
and  not  in  the  way  of  leaving  money,  as  it  exists  at 
present  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  much  better,  I  think. 

4722.  Have  you  any  opinion  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  that  any  limit  should  bo  fixed  to  the  num- 
ber of  boys  P — I  think  there  is  a  natural  physical  limit 
which  keeps  us  in. 

4723.  What  is  that  ? — The  amount  of  aocommoda- 
tioD,  and  of  room  in  chapel. 

4724.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  to  extend  thai  far 
more  ? — More  bouses  could  be  built  and  more  room 
Gonld  bo  found  for  playground,  I  think  the  river 
would  bo  liable  to  be  crowded. 

4725.  Looking  at  the  social  state  of  the  boys,  do 
you  think  that  if  more  boya  were  allowed  to  come 


to  Eton,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  nnnil^ers  were  coo- 
siderably  increased,  that  there  would  not  be  a  tcodeacj 
to  break  up  the  school  into  coteries  and  parties?— 
No  ;  r  Ihirik  the  games  would  prevent  that. 

4726.  I  (hink  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  fonnerlj 
the  collegers  and  oppidans  were  ueTC-r  seen  walking 
together  ? — That  is  not  the  case  now,  Tbey  tit 
not  quite  on  such  terms  as  never  to  be  seen  togctlitr. 
The  cricketing  and  boating  bring  them  together.  If 
there  is  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  boys  in  tiic 
Bchool  desired,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  in 
this  way  that  the  l)oys  should  not  be  allowed  to  ■« 
into  the  school  at  any  age,  however  young. 

4727.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  there  »ot  some  du*it 
that  in  so  large  a  school  as  (hat  of  Kton,  the  tnisd  J 
the  Head  Master,  who  has  to  regulate  the  whole  #ji. 
tem  can  hardly  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  lU 
school.  He  may  know  what  is  going  00  in  a  scbnl 
of  450,  but  cannot  very  well  do  ao  in  a  school  tt 
850  ? — Perhaps  not. 

4728.  Can  he  exercise  an  influence  over  the  dit 
forent  classes  through  the  masters  who  teuch  liien^ 
can  ho  be  intimate  with  all  ? — No  ;  I  think  there  tn 
at  present  infinitely  too  many  to  eottble  bim  to  it 
that. 

4729.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  &ny  objeclioi^  if 
this  institution  increased,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  uiudW 
of  the  boys  went  on  increasing  to  an  unlimiii^ 
extent? — I  do  not  see  any  inconvenience  that  tio» 
arises  from  having  700  boys  in  the  upper  school,  yiiuA 
did  not  exist  when  there  were  only  500, 

4730.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  see  no  difficajtj 
whatever,  except  a  physical  difficulty,  in  extendiag 
the  school  ? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  point  m 
any. 

4731.  Would  any  difficulty  in  providing  sfMcf  lir 
games  operate  also  to  produce  what  may  he  laiari 
a  loitering  kind  of  idleness,  in  coQlrmlii^tinction  U 
strenuous  idleness  ? — I  suppose  so. 

4732.  Would  not  their  increase  ofnumben  taaixt 
makcloitering  a  characleristic  of  ibe  school? — lexuKA 
say  ;  wo  have  u  considerable  number  of  boys  oo« 
who  are  content  to  do  nothing  at  all  but  look  on  at 
others  playing. 

4733.  Do  the  numbers  in  the  school  operiie  dd- 
favourably  in  this  way,  that  the  boys  get  to  tie  top 
of  the  school  without  coming  under  the  notice  Pi 
the  Head  Mnstci-,  and  they  might  even  !nve  thn 
school  without  doing  so  ?— Yes,  1  suppose  (hat  would 
be  an  evil  if  the  Head  Master  differed  very  muA 
from  another  class  master.  If  Eton  were  presiiW 
over  by  a  man  who  was  appointed  frou  his  aurlid 
superiority  over  every  one  else,  it  would  be  •  Beriou 
loss  to  the  pupil.  But  the  fact  is  tb«t  the  H«ad 
Master  at  Eton  is  little  more  than  primns  inter  pv«. 
The  difference  is  not  nearly  as  great  at  Eton,  beivNt 
one  of  the  senior  masters  and  Head  Master,  as  liii 
at  some  other  schools,  or  as  one  not  ocqniuDtnl  *ilb 
the  subject  might  expect. 

4734.  (Lord  Li/ttflfoti.)  Do  you  know  whit  is  il« 
differrnco  between  a  Head  Master  at  Eton,  auJ  » 
Head  Master  at  Rugby  or  Harrow,  in  r&spect  10  iW 
relative  position  which  he  occupies  b»  compared  Tiih 
that  of  assistant  masters  ? — No,  I  have  no  knowkto 
upon  that  point,  except  from  what  I  have  heard  cr 
have  read  in  books, 

4735.  (Lord  Devon.)  With  reference  to  the  a^thB 
of  instruction,  or  upon  any  other  point,  do  you  iriii 
to  odd  anything  to  what  you  have  stAied  in  ywir    1 
written  evidence  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  ibat  I  can.       ' 

4736.  If  there  are  any  details  with  resneot  to  lit 
Bchool  system,  either  in  respect  to  inEtruedon  « 
gener.il  discipline,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  thai 
added  to  your  evidence  at  any  convenient  time''— J 
do  wish  to  say  somewhat  more  distinctly  than  I  b**o 
here,  that  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  thatvt 
should  study  modem  Bubjeota  through  the  Freath 
language,  so  as  to  put  it,  in  aamb  degme,  opon  tl« 
same  footing  as  Greek  and  Latin, 

4737.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  Ibiuli  that  ibcit 
ia  too  much  repetition  ? — Yea. 
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4736.  You  think  that  Uirce  repetition h  in  one  day 
[ire  too  mmrh  ? — Yob, 

4739.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Would  you  favour  us  with 
Jtlie  reason  whicli  you  hate  for  buing  so  desirous  for 
itlie  cultivation  of  the  French  langunge  ? — I  thiuk  it 
hs  the  only  wny  of  making  euro  that  the  boys  kuow 
[tliclr    own    language.       They    ciiiinot    use    up    the 

Eni;lish  Iniiguagc — that  is  to  say,  they  caimot  prac- 
tise the  English  language  completely  when  they  are 
translating  from  Latin  and  Greek,  What  I  should 
wisii  to  sec  done  by  the  iulroduciion  of  French  is  to 

.  si-cure  a  greater  facility  in  the  composiiion  of  English. 

'You  can  use  up  the  English  hmguoge  in  translating 
French.  Yon  caanot  express  yourself  on  (piestiona 
uf  natural  philosophy,  law,  or  political  economy,  very 
conveniently  in  Latin  or  Greek,  whereas  you  might 
in  French.     How  could  you  expect  a  boy  to  give  an 

■  account  of  iho  constructiou  of  a  barometer,  or  any 
popular  information  upon  a  particular  science,  in 
Latin?  I  should  like  to  see  these  things  done  by 
means  of  writing  French  essays  iusteitd  of  Latin. 

4740.  You  re^iuire  some  langutigc  in  which  laoilcrn 
Jidena  are  conveyed,  in  order  lo  enable  the  boys  to 
lexhauBt  [he  terminology  of  the  Englisli  language  in 
I  translation  ? — Yes  ;  and,  secondly,  to  express  all  sorts 

of  modern  thoughts.  It  is  not  merely  the  teiminology 
of  the   Euglish  Innguage  that  is  to  be  considered, 

[but  the  best  mode  of  expressing  thoughts  about 
modern  things, 

474L  French,  do  you  mean,  i»  the  best  mode  ? — 
Yes  ;  translating  French  into  English,  and  English 

^into  Fi-ench.  If  we  wanted,  for  instance,  to  intro- 
duce a  boy  to  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution, 
we  could  get  him  to  write  an  English  essay  out  of  a 
French  book,  or  to  traualate  into  French  from  English 
books. 

4742.  {3fr.  Thompson.)  Is  your  opinion  of  the 
^expediency    of    introducing    French    in    that    wny 

founded  on  experience? — I  find  that  it  very  much 
embarrasses  the  boys  to  liave  lo  express  modern 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  the  Latin  language.  We  cannot 
^■et  exercises  on  those  subjects  upon  which  we  should 
wish  to  set  them. 

4743.  {Mr.  I'aughan.)  Could  ihey  not  write  about 
these  topics  in  English  ?^That  would  be  simply  to 
copy  out  from  an  EiigHiih  honk. 

4744.  Are  you   not   of  opinion   that   it  is  very  de- 

(Biruble  to  carry  ou  education  at  Eton  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  mind  of  the  boys  should  be  trained  rather 
llian  on  any  other  principle  ? — Yes, 
4745.  Do    you   think    that   to    add    to    the  Eton 
e<lucation  only  the  knowledge  of  an  additional  lan- 
guage  which   as  a  language   does    not   bestow   an 
additional  discipline  on  the  mind,  as  other  subjects 
might,  would  not  be  somewhat  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple  to   which   you   have  referred  ? — I  think  that 
additional  training  could  be  given  by  studying  the 
^»French  language  on  high  classical  principles. 
^P     4746.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  solo  apply 
^  your  principle  as  to  teach  them  through  that  language  all 
which  they  could  learn  at  Eton  with  respect  to  physical 
HiBcience  ? — I  think  that  all  tbe  physical  suienue  which 
^■xve  can  teach  could  be  taught  by  means  of  reading 
■      and  writing  French.     I  do  not  think  that  we  could 
leach  physical  science  soregularlyastogive  them  any- 
thing like  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  any  particu- 
Ini'  science.     We  can  only  give  them  scientific  infor- 
mation, and  that  in  my  opinion  should  be  done  in 
this  way. 
^^     4747.  You  do  not  think  that  any  systematic  in- 
^BBtniction   in  physical  science  directly  in  their  own 
language    by  means    of  lectures   and  examinations 
«M>ml)ined  could  be  given  more  efl'ectually  ? — Some 
Svv/  of  them  take  great  interest  in  the  lectures  and 

I  experiments,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  do  not. 
I  4748,  1  am  not  speaking  of  what  the  case  may  be 
bow,  hut  do  you  not  think  that  that  may  be  achieved 
|iy  an  alteration  of  the  present  system  ? — I  under- 
etand  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  hitherto 
made  to  discipline  the  mindsof  boys  ihiough  leaching 
rthem  physical  science  have  failed. 


.     ei 
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4749.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  tried  at 
public  schools  to  give  you  a  fair  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion  upon  the  subject  ? — 
Perhaps  not. 

4750.  Do  you  think  that  there  ia  any  certainty  that 
the  experiment  with  regard  to  physical  science  haa 
been  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  that  it  has  failed 
as  a  means  of  education  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
man  of  eminence  having  tried  it. 

B'llA  reference  to  the  ahove  Evidence,  Mr.  Johnton 
aflenvards  addressed  the  following  Letter  to  tk« 
Secretary  : — 

King's  College,  Cambridge, 
Sin,  Nov.  20.  1862. 

WnEti  I  was  examined  before  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  Public  Schools,  I  was  told  by  the 
ChoitTnau  that,  if  I  hod  anything  to  say  in  correction 
or  explanation  of  mj  evidence,  I  might  write  lo  the 
Secretary. 

Whoa  questioned  by  Mr.  Halford  Vaughan  on 
Bubjecia  whicii  had  not  been  indicated  in  my  printed 
answers,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  leaching  of  music,  and 
on  the  teaching  of  physical  science,  I  did  not  point  out, 
and  I  therefore  wish  now  to  be  allowed  to  suggest, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  obvious  difficulty 
that  hinders  the  admission  of  tliese  studies  into  a 
school  course. 

The  difficulty  is,  tliat  we  cannot  moke  either  musio 
or  science  u  subject  of  universal  examination  ;  nor  do 
I  believe  that  we  could  allow  certain  boys  to  take  up 
certain  optional  subjects  for  examination  in  lieu  of 
other  BubjectB  without  running  the  risk  of  unfairness. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  studies,  which  alone  can  be 
expected  permanently  to  flourish  in  a  school  like  oura 
(in  which  the  sense  of  obligation  is  far  stronger  than 
the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  wish  to  satisfy  a  tutor 
and  a  father  is  far  stronger  than  mere  emulation),  are 
those  which  can  be,  with  infinite  variation  of  degree, 
mode  common  to  all,  or  neoily  all,  boys. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  show  that  music  cannot 
be  practised  univeraally. 

But  with  regard  lo  science,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  be  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Hall'ord  Vimphon.  I 
conceive  that  there  are  two  ways  of  approaching  a 
brunch  of  fcieuce.  One  may  try  to  study  a  science 
BO  as  lo  maaler  it,  or  one  may  bo  content  with  a  sort 
of  literary  appreciation  of  its  leading  theory,  its  his- 
tory, and  its  relations  to  Other  departments  of  know- 
ledge. 

Botany  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  science  to  be 
introduced  into  a  schooL 

I  think  it  desirable,  but  I  would  trust  to  chance 
for  it,  that  a  sclmol  should  contain  a  practical  botanist  ; 
such  a  man  would  probably  find  out  boys  who  had  a 
turn  for  botanical  observation,  and  would  hel|j  Ihem. 
But  this  would  remain  an  optional  pursuit,  and  tho 
time  required  would  be  taken  out  of  play  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  without  going  into 
the  fields,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  parts 
of  0.  plant,  the  principles  of  classification,  and  the  lawa 
of  vegetable  physiology. 

A  standard  book  in  English  or  French  on  this 
subject  might  with  great  advautage  be  introduced  into 
the  list  of  school  books,  and  iu  this  boya  might  be 
examined. 

A  similar  distinction  applies,  I  think,  to  chemistry. 
To  become  a  chemist,  one  must  attend  laboratory 
lectures. 

This  can  be  done  by  hardly  more  tlian  six  or 
eight  at  a  time ;  the  expense  ia  great,  tho  loss  of 
exercise  and  air  would  at  Eton  be  tliought  very 
serious. 

But  a  great  number  of  boys  might  acquire,  by 
attending  a  course  of  12  lectures,  and  reading  a 
manual,  a  view  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  tho 
world  which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
ducive to  the  enlai'gement  of  their  minds. 

I  would  go  on  to  say  much  the  same  of  geology, 
but  that  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  theory 
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of  geology  cannot  be  received  by  mere  boya  witliout 
a  violent  diaturlvance  of  their  religious  belief.  Yet 
I  should  bo  inclined  to  mako  Cuvier'a  famouB  ossay 
one  of  the  French  classics  to  bo  read  aiid  got  iip  for 
examination. 

My  zeal  for  laying  the  general  tlieoriea  of  Iho 
physical  aciencBB  before  scliool  boye  is  limited  only  by 
the  wish  to  reserve  sometbing  new  lor  them  to  he- 
eonio  acquainted  with  at  the  UniverBities. 

But,  -whotever  I  nttcmpted,  I  would  keep  sloadily 
in  view  the  disiinction  between  scienco  and  Hcientific 
informolion  :  and  it  is  the  latter  only  wliicb  I  would 
incorporate  in  the  syBtera  of  compulsory  school  ex- 
aminations, 

I  hnvo  one  more  point  on  which  1  wiali  to  set 
myself  right  with  Mr,  Ilalford  Vaughan,  I  wan 
drawn  into  speaking  of  Ruc/by,  and  at  the  time  I  did 


not  think  of  slating  the  source  of  such  little  kn 
as  1  had  ol'tbat  school. 

I  lived   ingrcnt  intimacy  and   very  froquM 
munication   with   two  Rugby    men,    one   a  Fe 
Braiienoso,  Oxford,   the  other  a    Fellow  of 
College,  Cambridge,  who  were  private  tutors 
in  1847-8. 

From  them  I  beard  a  great  deal  of  Ru^rliy  ■ 
under  Dr.  Arnold,  which  they  wero  const&al 
piiring  with  what  they  saw  of  Eton. 

I  formed  in  those  years  the  opiiiioDi  *! 
experience  and  knowledge  since  acquired  Lbi 
firmed,  that  ibe  raonilorial  Bystem  at  the  best 
asnare  to  the  lioys  who  are  intrusted  with  po' 
0  miserable  suhatitule  for  the  action  of  schooli 
I  remaiUi  Sir, 

Your  tibcdient  sei 
Mouiitaguo  Bernard,  Esq.  William  Jo 


Adjourned. 
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Tbb  earl  of  clarendon  in  the  Ciuir. 
The  Kev.  Charles  Caldecott  James,  M.A.,  examined. 
an  assistant 


4751.  {Lord   Clarendon.)    Tou    are 
classical  master  at  Eton  ? — Y'ea. 

4752.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Seven  years 
and  a  half. 

4753.  In  your  statement  respecting  the  College,  you 
say  that  you  should  see  no  reason  why  the  number  of 
collegers  should  not  bo  augmented  to  100,  except  that 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  ought  better  to  fulfil  their 
duties  towards  the  present  70  by  feeding  them  better 
snd  paying  for  theii'  tiiition  ? — That  is  most  decidedly 
my  opinion. 

4754.  The  evidence  we  have  received  is  that  their 
feeding  has  been  very  greatly  improved,  and  their 
coodiiion  is  in  nil  respects  ameliorated  ? — Greatly 
ameliorated,  but  there  is  very  great  room  for  Btiil 
further  improvement,  I  think. 

4753.  Will  you  give  us  details  about  that  i  how  are 
they  fed  ?—  I  can  only  say  what  was  iu  College  in  my 
time,  which  I  believe  was  almost  the  same  in  point  of 
diet  as  at  the  present  time. 

4756.  I  suppose  that  is  10  or  12  years  ago  ? — 
Twelve  years  ago. 

4757.  {Lord  L'/ttettorr.)  Are  you  sure  that  there 
has  been  do  improvement  since  then  ? — There  is  an 
improvement  so  far,  that  the  College  furnish  bread 
and  butter  for  break  fast  and  tea  ;  but  what  is  pro- 
vided is  the  same  na  bcfbre,  I  think, 

4758.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Will  you  tell  us  exactly 
what  it  is  ? — Briefly,  tben,  I  should  describe  it  thus  : 
there  is  plenty  of  food,  npd  it  is  fit  for  strong  and 
hoahhy  boys,  but  it  is  ipjc  opipion  that  weak  and  un- 
healthy boys  do  not.  thrive  in  College,  and  that  I  think 
on  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  collegers  in  physique 
is  inferior  to  what  it  used  to  he  when  1  was  in  College 
raj'self.  I  think  tb.it  the  physical  power  and  physical 
atrenglb  of  the  70  collegers,  taken  as  a  body,  is 
inferior  to  the  strength  of  the  70  collegers  when  I 
■was  tliere,  and  I  attribute  it  to  this  j  Ihey  are  a  rather 
more  select  body  than  they  used  to  bo.  When  I  first 
went  into  College  we  pretty  uearlyfllted  up  the  num- 
her  of  70,  having  previously  been  very  much  below 
i);.  When  my  brother  left,  22  years  ago,  I  do  not 
think  there  were  many  reore  than  35  in  College.  Those 
■who  left  at  ihe  election  then  dimiuishe(l  in  number 
to  almost  half,  I  will  pot  he  particular  about  the 
number,  but  that  is  my  Impression,  When  I  went 
in  (  wip  two  years  Iff  cliMRhcr  bcforp  tl^p  esto- 
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blishment  of  the  new  buildings  in  1846, 
a  great  era  of  improvement  in  the  CoUegt. 
that   time    every   colleger,   as    you    ure   nwa 
a  room  in  the  town.     The  Collt-ge  gave  us 
and  supper,    that    is   to    say,   there     waa  a 
in    ball,    which    some    partook     of    and  ioi 
not.     It  was  not  at  all  of  an  appetising  nsMl 
every  hoy  in  College,  at  least  the  sixth  fom 
liberty  and  the  fifth  form,   had  n  supper  ta{ 
as  well,  for  which   all    except  the    sixth  (m 
liberty  had  to  send  out.      When  iho   new  b( 
came  in,  this  supper  was  done   away  with. 
merely  a  supper  by  ourselves  then.      That  » 
away  with  and   the  same  supper   provided 
collegers    in  the    hall    at    eight    o'clock    wi 
aud  now,  to  this  day  I  brieve,  the   esme  ni 
provided  for  them  at  a  quarter  to  nine.     My 
generally  with  regard  to  the  diet  in  College! 
that  a  good  strong  boy,  especially  when  h«  Is 
the  top  of  the  scliool,  and  gets  good  slices  of  i 
hnunch,  and  gets  nicely  helped  just    na  h»  ' 
will  thrive;   but   I  consider    the    smaller   od 
delicate  boys,  such  as  you  are  more  likely  ta 
greater  number  of  by  the  present  eyateni  of 
titiou,   boya  rather   below   par    in    bodily  sli 
certainly  do  not  thrive.     My  opinion  on  thai 
is  thoroughly  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
not  competed  with  the  oppidans  on  terms  of  e 
in  their  games  for  Beveral  years  past.      In  the] 
matches  at  football  and  cricket  the  collegers  bn 
competed  with  the  oppidans  on  such  terms  of 
as  when  I  was  there  myself, 

4759.  {Lord    Clarendon.)    Would     von 
that  to  the  insufiieient  quautity  or  the  infertor 
of  the  food  they  have  ? — Not  exactly  eitheri 
think  it  is  the  monotony  of  it  palls  on  a  delicate 
am  quite  of  opinion  there  is  plenty  for  o  strong  h( 
boy,  especially  if  he  is  near  the  top  of  ilie 
and  of  course  be  can  get  as  much  as  he  Iike». 
is  plenty  of  ronat  mutton  for  the  Bmaller  on 
they  do  not  like  It  five  days  in  the  week  : 
which  you  must  consider  this,  the  sixth  form 
haunch.     There  is,  I  believe,  about  a  sheep  and 
served  up  every  day,  the  aixib  form  have  the  hi 
and  the  upper  boys  at  each  table  have  the  leg 
loins  and  necks  come  next,    that   leaves  Ibe 
sliuuldprs,  and  the  boys  near  the  botioi&.ii«i 
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anydimg  Lni  llie  Glioutdcre,  tUe  rnttest  pnrt.  I  never 
ihink  of  pulling  the  Hhoutder  before  the  boys  in 
my  own  houee,  I  sliould  never  dream  of  siicli  a  thing, 
'*hey  would  turn  up  iheir  nuses  nt  il.  Wlien  I  was 
In  College  niytcir,  mid  I  believe  il  is  the  cue  now, 
the  boys  nt  tlic  bottom  useil  to  ^et  nolhing  but  this. 
Then,  in  my  lime,  we  had  on  Sundays  roast  beef, 
on  Wednesdny  boiled  beef,  and  at  preacDt  the  boiled 
beef  on  Wednesday  has  been  clmnged  to  i-ouhI  beef, 
because  tliey  do  not  like  the  boiled  beef  very  mucli.  I 
Snd  boys  in  my  own  house  uro  very  fond  of  Loiled 
beef,  but  certainly  we  did  not  like  it  much  in  College 
,ftt  that  time.  TliAt  is  my  general  opinion  respecting 
he  diet  in  College;  that  there  is  plenty  of  good  suffi- 
^eient  diet  for  a.  slomnclt  which  is  n  good  strong  healthy 
ptomuch;  but  ihut  m  the  College  by  competition  of 
^B  course  get  a  number  of  boys  rather  inferior  in  phy- 
^pique.  1  do  not  consider  that  they  do  thrive  so  much 
^bfl  they  used  to.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  Fel- 
^Bowa  about  that  the  other  day.  lie  seemed  rnther 
^^Htoniahcd  at  my  view,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  « 
»iew  ehored  in  by  others,  nnd  wlio  arc  of  the  eame 
opinion  RB  myself. 

4760.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)    It  ii   a  fault  easily  re- 

tmodied,    and    without  any  additional    expense  ? — I 
should     think     so.     Then,  you    see,    they    have    no 
pudding  at  dinner,  except  on    Sundays.     The  din* 
ner  ia  nothing  but  meat;  the  dinner  merely  consists 
of  a  helping  of  mullon,  nnd  there  is  plenty  of  bread, 
more  bread,  in  fact,  than  you  want.     There  Is  half  » 
Dund  of  brend  to  each  at  dinner  and  supper.     Boys 
lo  not  consume  that  quantity.     There  is  plenty  of 
Br,  and  the  beer  is  very  good,  hut  there  is  nothing 
eat  except  bread  and  meat,  and  if  you  do  not   like 
your  helping  of  meat,  there  is  nothing  for  you. 

fe476I.  Only  once  a  week   pudding  ? — That  is  nil, 
ere   m  a  plum  pudding  on  Sundays  ;  but,  I  believe 
e  College    have    now  and  then  given  them   some 
tarts,  but  that  is  quite  recent. 
1^.     4762.  {Lord   Clarendon.)   There  was   a  sum    of 
H^ouey  left  by  Godolphin,  it  was  for  the  purpot>e  of 
l^^ving  them  such  things  ? — That  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about.     That  is   a  College  secret.      I  never 
heard  of  the  thing  before  till  I  saw  it  in  this  evidence. 
Everything  with  respect  to  the  College  is  as  secret 
ma  it   possibly  can    be.      We   never  heard  a  single 
«yllBble  about  any  one  of  these  matters  until  we  saw 
thejn  printed  yesterday  in  this  evidence. 

4763.  How  long  have  puddings  been  allowed; 
wore  they  allowed  in  your  time  ? — Yes  ;  but  only  on 
Sunday. 

4764.  {Jtfr.  Vaughan.)  Ho  v  often,  in  your  opinion, 
ought  it  to  be  given  in  the  week  ? — My  idea  of  a 

^  boy's  dinner  is  meat  and  pudding  every  day,  and  at 
y  «ipper  t4>o. 

4765.  At  least  tliree  times  a  week  you  think  It 
ought  to  be  given  ? — In  my  own  house  I  should  never 

^■itfiink  of  giving  a  boy  dinner  without  pudding  as  well 
^Bu  meat,  nor  supper  without  either  pudding  or  bread 
^^■nd  cheese,  besides  meat.  With  respect  to  the 
^^monotony  of  the  diet,  I  find  in  my  own  house  that 
'^  boys  do  not  like  mutton,  we  will  aay,  Ave  times  a 
week. 

476b'.  I  suppose  it  is  a  confessed  thing  among 
persons  who  have  attended  to  diet,  that  some  rnriety 
is  almost  neeessary  to  a  perfect  state  of  health  ? — 
Tea.  Tou  understand  quil«  what  I  said  about  the 
physique  of  collegers.  I  do  not  think  that  the  diet 
ia  insufKcient.  I  think  tliere  is  plenty  of  il.  The 
fact  is  this  !  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  sta- 
tutes say  the  College  is  to  ^ive  a  sufficient  quauIJty 
of  good  mutton,  and  there  was  never  any  departure 
from  that,  until  1  ihlnk  it  was  when  Provost  Hodgson 
first  beoanie  Provost,  they  intrmluced  the  beef  twice 
■  week,  and  it  is  now  mutton  five  days  in  the  week, 
Rud  beef  twice  ;  Mr.  Paul  stales,  occasionally  poultry. 
On  Founder's  day  there  are  turkeys  given,  which  I 
believe  u'ere  given  them  by  the  then  King  George  III. 
I  rather  thiuk  it  is  provided  for  them  by  the  Crown  ; 
that  was  the  tradition  about  it  in  my  lime.  We  also 
t>d  fowls  on  June  4,  and  Election  Monday. 
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4767.  But  even  in  Uic  days  when  mutton  is  served 
to  them,  and  supposing  the  system  of  the  legs  und 
shoulders  being  served  on  one  day  was  still  preserved,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  no  real  hardship  on  the  upper  boys 
a  little  to  invert  the  order,  so  that  the  dilFcreut  parts  of 
tiie  sheep  mightgo  a  tittle  more  changeably  to  different 
parts  of  the  school  on  ditfcrent  days  ? — It  would  be  no 
great  hardship,  but  you  would  not  get  it  done,  be* 
cause  the  upper  boys  would  be  certain  to  gel  the  best 
joints. 

476S.  Is  It  not  carved  for  thera  ? — The  sixth  form 
carve  their  own  meat. 

4769.  Could  not  the  joint  be  put  on  the  table  oa  it 
is  at  College  tables.  In  my  time,  at  Christ  Church, 
the  joint  woi  put  on  the  table,  and  we  were  restricted 

to  the  joi[it  that  actually  was  put  on  the  table? I 

thiuk  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
govcrnmeDt,  as  there  ia  in  College  by  the  aixlli  fomi, 
it  would  very  sooa  get  back  to  the  old  plan. 

4770.  Tlicre  appears  no  remedy  for  that  but  to 
serve  the  prime  joint  to  the  whole  school  ? — Precisely, 
that  ia  just  the  very  thing. 

4771.  (Lord  Deron.)  There  is  a  medical  attendant 
to  the  College,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  left  to  each 
parent  ;  each  parent  employs  whatever  medical  man 
he  likes. 

4772.  Is  there  no  medical  man  who  regularly  looks 
over  the  College  at  certain  times  ? — No  j  I  think  if  a 
boy  is  ill  they  send  for  the  medical  man  who  attends 
him.  If  not,  I  suppose  most  likely  Mr.  Ellison  would 
go  if  his  parents  had  not  expressed  any  preference. 

4773.  {Lord  Li/ttetlon.)  They  aro  just  like  tha 
oppidans  in  that  resfiecl  ? — Precisely, 

4774.  (Lord  Deton.)  Is  Mr,  Ellison  a  surgeon  at 
Eton  ?— At  Windsor. 

4775.  Practically,  is  it  the  cose  that  he  does  attend 
or  is  there  a  variety  of  medical  men  ?— There  is  a 
matron  in  College,  a  woman  whose  business  it  i»  to 
look  after  the  boys  who  are  ill.  I  should  not  wish  to 
express  much  of  an  opinion  about  it,  because  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it. 

4776.  My  question  went  merely  to  this,  whether 
the  view  you  take  as  to  the  want  of  adaptation  of  th« 
diet  to  tlie  weaker  boys  is  shai^d  by  the  medical  man  j 
I  mean  whether  you  have  conferred  on  this  point  with 
any  medical  man  and  found  a  concurrence  of  opinion 
on  hie  part  ? — No,  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to  any 
medical  man. 

4777.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  view  you  hava 
now  expressed  is  taken  by  any  medical  man  ? — No. 

4778.  Supposing  we  wished  to  have  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  to  what  medical  mnn  should  you  refer  us  ? 
— Dr.  Ellison  is  the  man  who  knows  most  about  Eton. 
He  has  the  largest  share  of  practice,  and  1  think  his 
opinion  would  be  worth  taking, 

4779.  (Lord  Lyllellon.)  The  College  pays  for 
medical  attendance,  I  think,  docs  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
know  at  all  ;  I  should  suspect  it  would  not  ;  it  la  not 
the  custom  in  the  school  generally, 

4780.  (Lord  ClarenAm.)  I  think  they  pny  for 
them  in  the  sanatorium  ? — The  sanatorium  is  not  "  in 
College  ;"  they  have  two  or  three  rooms  fitted  up 
for  their  use  ;  there  is  a  sauatorium  for  tho  whola 
school,  only  for  fever  cases. 

4781.  Do  you  mean  nothing  but  fever  cases  are  put 
Into  the  sauatorium  ? — No  j  it  is  only  for  saarhitina 
and  diphtheria. 

4782.  And  yet  each  opptdan  pays  I/.  4(.  towards 
it  ? — Yes,  You  probably  know  the  history  of  tha 
sanatorium  ? 

4783.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  telling  us  any- 
thing you  think  proper  on  the  subject  ? — Aliout  20 
years  ngo  if  a  boy  liod  a  fever  or  anylliing  of  that 
sort  he  either  had  to  be  kept  in  the  house  where  ha 
was,  or  the  tutor  hud  to  run  about  Windsor  or  Slougb 
to  find  some  lodging-house  to  take  him  in,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  there  was  little  chock  lo  tho 
apread  of  fever,  and  if  it  got  into  the  school  it  spread 
very  muah  directly  ;  but  since  tlte  sanatorium  has  been 
erected  it  has  very  wonderfully  checked  fever,  bscanso 
most  cases  of  fover  we  haTc  bad  at  Eton  since  I  hava 
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bcea  there  u  master  hove  been  brought  from  home. 
Hardly  any  cases  were  lilerally  bred  and  engendered 
ill  the  ptiice,  Ip  almost  cTcry  trasp  ivitcre  there  has 
been  scarlet  ftver,  it  bus  been  beguu  by  aomebody  who 
bfts  been  in  contact  with  fever  at  home.  That  pro- 
bably has  not  been  mentioned  to  the  tutor  or  muster 
of  the  house,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  he  comes 
bock  il  begins  to  show  ilseif.  If  you  sejid  hin»  off  to 
the  sanatorium  it  is  checked  at  once.  I  do  not  think 
the  Bsnatorium  has  ever  been  full  since  il  waa  built. 
It  will  accommodate  about  24.  Nothing  \s  eent  there 
except  fever  cases.  In  a.  c!t?e  of  small  pox  I  remember 
»  boy  being  sent  there,  and  the  Iluad  IlLisUi  spoke 
veryfeverely  to  the  tutor  wlio  sent  bim  theiv,  ami 
BOW  there  ore  one  w  two  little  bouses  adjoiuinp;  the 
tualoriam  for  that  purpose  ;  itiid  if  tlkcre  ehould  bo 
wtaj  other  caso  of  infectious  disease,  not  scarlet  fever, 
they  would  be  sent  there.  I  think  it  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable iufitilution.  With  regni-d  to  the  pnymeut  of 
H.A».  for  it.  the  history  is  this;  It  vrua  built,  and 
I  do  not  think  tlie  accounts  were  kept  very  accurately 
for  a  toBg  time.  Since  Dr.  Goodford  was  Head 
Master  be  has  kept  it  very  carefully  indeed,  and 
under  him  the  debt  upon  it  has  b(;cn  reduced  from 
6,000^.,  the  expense  of  building  it,  of  which  not  o 
fsrtliing  WDB  piiid  before,  to  3,000/.  I  think  when  he 
gftve  up  the  Head  Maslersbip  the  debt  ou  the  sana- 
torium was  3,0007. 

4784.  Was  the  building  undertaken  without  any 
funds  for  it  then  ? — Tho  building  wbs  undertaken  on 
the  coiMeDt  of  the  Provo»l  and  Head  Master  to  tax  the 
school  1/.  4»,  every  boy  every  year.  The  cunsent  of 
the  parent  of  every  boy  then  nt  Eton  was  gained  to 
that  arrangement  by  a  letter  from  the  Head  Master 
at  the  time. 

478^.  How  long  has  that  payment  been  made  ?— 
About  20  years. 

4786.  That  is  nearly  1,000/.  a  year?— Wlieu  the 
«hool  was  very  full  it  would  t>B  so.  "When  Dr. 
Goodford  become  Head  Master  he  audited  and  carried 
the  accounts  on  regularly.  No  published  atateroent 
has  ever  been  printed  or  circulated  among  the  masters 
of  the  accounts  at  all. 

4T87.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  10,0007.  or 
12,000/.  raised  from  the  parents  of  the  boys  to  pay 
for  thia  building  which  cost  6,000/.,  and  of  which 
3,000/.  16  still  unpaid  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  literally  the 
ease, 

4788.  What  has  become  of  the  money  ? — 1  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
I  have  never  seen  a  single  report  ov  balance  sheet, 
or  anything  of  the  sort.  My  opinion  is,  that  any 
persons  who  undertake  funds  of  (bat  sort  ought  to- 
circulato  printed  statementa  of  them  every  j-ear.  It 
never  has  been  done  ;  Dr.  Goodford  is  iha  only 
man  who  knows  anything  about  it.  Ue  ia  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  cnn  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

4789.  (Lord  Decon.)  When  was  the  building 
oompleled  ? — I  should  say,  speaking  from  memory, 
■omewhere  about  1845. 

4790.  TImt  was  in  Dr.  IXaivtrcy's  time  ?— Tes,  but 
I  may  not  be  accurate  about  the  year.  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say,  but  tt  was  when  I  was  n  small 
boy  at  Eton — about  1845,  or  it  may  be  1843.  Dr. 
Goodford  cannot  give  you  a  statement  of  it ;  be  can 
only  give  it  you  in  his  time.  I  am  not  saying 
tilings  which  I  know  from  my  personal  knowledge, 
because  the  balance  sheet  never  has  been  circulated 
among  us.  I  have  often  suggested  that  it  ought 
to  be,  but  it  never  has  been,  and  a  little  time  ago 
when  the  proposition  was  made  about  the  new 
buildings  that  was  just  the  very  thing  many  men. 
Bpoko  about.  We  were  called  together  by  the  Head 
Master  to  ask  our  consent  to  taxation  for  the 
neiv  building.  We  said  at  once  we  should  like  to 
know  the  slate  of  affaii-s  of  the  sanatorium,  nud  he 
said,  "  When  I  came  I  found  a  debt  of  6,000/.  upon 
"  il,  and  of  eoui-se  Ihe  interest  had  been  paid  to  the 
"  builder  to  this  time,  5/.  per  cent,  on  the  6.000/., 
"  and  1  have  kept  the  accounts  very  accurately,  and 
"  uaw.3,p00/.  of  the  principal  has  been  paid  off,,  ami  i 


"  am  in  hopes  very  soon  of  redacing  the  chai^ge  to 
"  about  half,— from  1/.  4».  to  12»."  That  was  with 
reference  to  a  proposition  which  was,  I  beliere,  at 
first  consented  to,  but  aftcrwirrds  rescinded,  with 
respect  to  taxing  the  scliool  to  defray  part  of  Uia 
expense  of  the  new  school  buildings. 

4791.  What  was  that  proposal  ? — It  was  propOH^ 
but  it  woe  dropped  al\erward.<:.  It  was  foiiod  thht 
men  were  not  willing  to  come  forward  with  handsooM 
subscriptions  to  support  wliat  the  masters  considered 
a  very  objectionable  plan.  The  first  plan  did  not 
meet  with  the  sympalJiy  of  the  residents  of  the  place, 
and  therefore  the  tutors  did  not  .seem  to  take  it  up 
much.  The  public  found  tlie  tutors  did  not  thtnt 
much  of  it,  and  therefore  tlic  subscriptions  ciuni! 
forward  very  slowly  indeed.  Then  the  Head  Mulei 
called  us  togellior,  and  said  to  us  that  it  appoand 
the  thing  was  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground  unless  wa 
Sid  eomctbiug  ourselves. 

4792.  You  are  speaking  of  the  new  building*  fix 
the  schools  ? — Yes,  which  we  now  lii  progicv 
and  nearly  tintshed.  lie  enkl  the  public  did  nut 
come  forward  in  the  manner  he  hoped.  The  fact 
was,  the  first  plan  was  a  very  objectionable  one,  and 
we  did  not  want  to  see  it  carried  out  nt  all,  sad 
would  much  rather  go  on  as  we  were.  Then  hi 
proposed  we  should  give  up  our  salaries  for  fiveyeofi, 
and  said,  for  his  part  lie  was  willing  to  do  so.  Wa 
said  we  woald  rather  talk  about  it.  We  said,  in  the 
first  place,  wo  sitould  like  to  know  about  the  san^ 
torium  money,  and  then  he  made  that  statemeai 
which  I  have  just  mode  to  you,  that  wbea  he  becune 
Head  Master  (he  could  give  no  account  of  it  befare)^ 
there  was  a  debt  of  6,000/.  owing  on  the  buikdi:^ 
and  during  his  Head  Ma^stership  he  had  paid  off  b^ 
of  it,  and  there  were  still  the  standing  expeaeea  of 
the  building  to  be  met,  and  iho  interest  on  the  i» 
moinder,  and  he  was  iu  hopes  of  very  soon  being 
able  ({H'obably  at  once,  if  the  extra  tax  had  hem 
laid  on  Iho  school  for  the  school  buildings)  to  diminifb 
(he  payment  to  one  half.  I  imagiee  the  cuneot 
expenses  would  be  met  by  fees  of  3*.  6d.  or  St, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  When  a  boy  is  tn  the 
sanatorium  he  pays  besides.  Then  there  are  es- 
pensefi — the  rates  and  taices  and  all  Uiat  sort  of  tliiag. 
I  should  think  400/.  would  cover  everything  ;  then 
there  is  the  interest  of  the  3,0001.. — 150/_  which  il 
550/.     Ten  years  ought  to  extinguish  it  altogether. 

4793.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  auswers  did  the 
masters  give  with  reference  to  their  salaries.  Did 
Idiey  give  them  up  ? — Almost  all  of  us  felt  it  waa  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  we  were  willing  to  do  It. 
Wo  said  we  would  give  up  our  salaries  on  condi' 
tioii  we  had  a  voieo  in  the  erection  of  the  buildi^ 
and  a  committee,  appointed  of  ourselves,  were  con> 
suited  about  the  building,  and  about  the  site.  We 
said  we  did  not  wish  to  give  up  our  houses  for  A 
hideously  ugly  buUdiug,  and  a  very  inconvenient  one 
en  the  site  they  proposed,  and  ibe  first  thing  we 
hoped  would  be,  that  the  College  would  reconsider 
the  site/ and  have  fresh  plans,  which  was  done.  We 
nominated  a  committee,  with  whom  the  College  con- 
ferred once  or  twice  about  it,  and  as  we  were  to  be 
the  body  to  contribute  to  the  taxes,  we  thought  wo 
had  a  right  to  be  consulted  about  it.  One  of  the 
masters  very  generously  gave  up  his  garden  for  the 
purpose,  Mr.  Wayto  said  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
his  garden  for  the  building  if  they  would  build  him* 
new  house  further  at  the  back,  which  is  being  done. 

4794.  (Lord  Li/tlelton.)  For  how  long  were  tlie 
salaries  to  bo  given  up  ? — For  four  or  five  years  ;  I 
will  not  be  certain  which.. 

4795.  (Lord  Devon.)  Foor  years  are  stated  in  the 
evidence  ? — Yes,  that  raises  altogether.  I  think,  the 
amount  of  4,000/.  from  the  Head  Master,  lower 
masters,  and  assistants. 

4796.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  know  in  what 
proportion  the  Provost  ond  Fellows  contributed  to 
that  ?— They  gave  1,000/. 

4797.  £1,000  between  them  ?— Yes,  and  they  gave 
individually  na  well.    The;  have  cooie  formed  hftudp 
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[■omely  about  it,  and  llic  general  Eton  jroUic  hnvo 
Leoine  forward  as  well  now.  The  Queen  anil  die  late 
^Prince  Consort  gave  subscriptiong. 

4798.  {Lord  Devon.)  Does  ihe  prcaeat  site  meet 
[the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  masters? — Quite. 

4799.  Ab  to  the  arrniigements  oi"  the  building,  nre 
JTOU  satisfied  with  them  ? — Yes,  oa  &r  as  we  could 
judge,  looking  over  (hem. 

4S00.  As  to  the  sixe  aad  position  ? — Yea,  ihey  are 
[handsome  rooms. 

4801.  (Mr.  Vavglian.)  Do  rou  know  the  syBlem 
[ftf  examination  under  which  tfioy  are  elected  to  the 
iBclioIurBliips,  or  rather  the  sjatcm  under  which  the 
[scholarship  is  awarded  7 — The  scholarship  is  awarded 
\\>y  competition.     It  is  open  to  boys  from  8  to  16. 
4 SOS.  We  bare   understood    that,    but   we    have 
earned  that  there  is  sonietbing  a  little  peculiar  in  the 
niide  in  which  Ihe  esamination  is  conducted,  and  in 
Itlie  mode  in  which  the  scholarship  is  awatded;  that  is 
io  say,  that  it  is  an  easier  thing  for  a  boy  of  a  lery 
ender  age  to  succeed  than  it  is  for  a  boy  of  a  more 
Ivancednge  ? — The  statutessay  first  of  all,  that  boys 
re  to  be  admitted  between  8  and  12  ;  and  then,  in 
QOther  place  they  say,  between  8  and  16,  and  the 
'  ^tcrprelation  the  electors  put  on  that  is,  that  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  a  bo/  under  12  rather  than 
B     above. 

^L  4803.  la  it  not  a  consequence  of  that  that  there  is 
^m  great  slroggle  amongst  the  lesser  boys,  under  12 
^^^cars  old  or  about  12  years  old,  for  the  scholarship  ? 
^P— Boys  at  Eton  do  not  try  for  these  scholarships 
really  at  heart.  A  boy  who  is  once  an  oppidan  will 
jencrally  not  go  into  College  if  he  can  possibly  help 
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4804.  I  meant  that  there  is  a  great  competition 
amongst  boys  of  a  tender  age  independently  of  their 
^^ConnCTion    with  Eton  ? — Yes,    they    are    urged   on 
Hfelosely. 

^P    4805.  I  wished  to  know  whether  the  effect  of  that 
^Fwas  that  they  came  there  in  a  rather  debilitated  slate  ? 
^B— I  should  say  it  was  so  to  a  certain  extent. 
H^    4806.  Have  you  had  your  attention  drawn  to  con- 
^"■ider  how  far  that  is  salutary,  that  competitive  ex- 
amination at  a  very  early  period  ? — It  is  the  only  way 
of  giving   the   thing  fairly.     You  must  give   it  by 
competition.     It  will  not  do  to  make  these  things 
matters  of  private  patronage. 

4807.  Certainly  not,  but  by  arranging  it  so  that 

(he  competition  is  rather  deferred  to  a  later  age,  do 

you  think  anything  would  be  gained  ? — So  that  boys 

should  not  be  admitted  to  the  foundation  till  they  were 

after  12  ? 

^K    4808.  Till  they  were  past  12,  and  were  near   H 

^^r  15,  do  you  think  anything  would   be  gained  by 

^^allowiiig  them  to  establish  their  healrli,  before  they 

encountered   severe   work  ? — No  dcubt   it   is   much 

better  a  boy  should  work  for  a  thing  of  that  sort 

when  he  is  12  or  13,  than  when  he  is  9  or  10.     Then. 

on  the  other  band,  boys  are  often  more  willing  to 

work  when  9  or  10,  thon  when  12  or  14.     The  ex- 

tamiualion  is  conducted  very  justly  and  fairly  ;  but 
I  consider  the  standard  set  is  too  high, 

4809,  It  isyouropinion,  that  for  every  age  at  which 
ibey  offer  themselves,  the  standard  ia  rather  too 
higb  ?— Yea. 

4810.  Is  it  not  a  necessary  consctiucneo  of  that 
there  is  an  undesirable  strain  put  upon  llietn  to  meet 
it  ? — I  think  it  is.  I  think  the  standard  xa  this  :  from 
lOJ  till  12,  the  boj's  are  examined  for  fourth  form 

■work  ;  at  the  age  of  12,  in  i^inove  work  ;  and  at  Ihe 
■gG  of  13  and  above,  in  fifth  form  work.     I  am  of 
npinion  myself  that  these  ages  might  be  lowered  a 
full  year  with  advantage, 
^K      4811.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)    Some  boys   of  no  great 
^niliysical  strength  come  to  the  College,  do  you  think 
^■tiint  they  often  impair  their  health  at  Eton  by  over- 
^Kwork  ? — You  gel  by  competition  new  from  the  schools 
^^  boy  who  has  been  crammed  up,  and  worked  up  very 
often  tremendously,  and  he  will  very  likely  bo  a  deli- 
cate buy,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  aud  the  proba- 
blliiy  is  lie  will  be  urged  to  distingui.-^h  himself  as 
Auch  as  possible,  as  all  his  chauties  in  life  depend  on 


what  be  does,  aod  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  tliink  most        prnv 
decidedly  that  the  smaller  half  of  the  collegers  are  ' 

inferior  to  ibek  sclioolfeltows  among  the  oppidans  in  »,,, 

^''^iT''\   ,  C.C.J««,... 

481^.  And  yon  attribute  it  partly  to  that  that  they  

are  rather  tempted  to  overwork  themselves  ? Partly.    '^  JalJ  '862. 

They  ai-e  boys  of  active  minds,  and  their  minds  are " 

more  active  than  their  bodiea. 

4813,  Taking  all  the  combined  cases  to  which  you 
allude,  of  the  physical  inferiority  that  yon  think  may 
be  observed  in  the  collegers,  has  that  any  effect  on 
the  social  condition  of  the  schooL  Does  the  fact  that 
the  one  class  is  less  apt  for  physical  exei'tion  tend  to 

keep  the  collegers  and  the  oppidans  apart  at   all  ? 

They  do  not  play  ci-icket  so  well  as  they  used. 

4814,  The  collegers? — Yes;  and  in  consequence 
of  that,  fewer  collegers  play  in  the  upper  club  than 
formerly. 

4815,  And  the  consequence  of  that  is,  there  ia  less 
practical  communication  between  thorn  F — To  that 
extent  there  would  he. 

481G.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  system 
of  life  and  discipline  iu  the  College? — I  was  in 
College  myself  about  six  years. 

4817.  As  peculiar  to  the  College,  and  distinct  from 
the  system  in  the  boarding-houses? — Yes. 

4818.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems  ? — I  most  unhesitatingly 
give  my  opinion  in  favour  of  the  system  in  our  own 
houses. 

4819.  Will  you  explain  the  system  in  College  ?— 
As  matters  go  at  present,  I  do  not  think  any  great 
tyranny  is  or  can  be  exercised  by  the  sixth  form  or 
liberty,  as  in  College.  I  was  in  College  before  thera 
was  an  assistant  master  in  College.  I  was  in  College 
two  years  before  that,  and  then  the  sixtli  form  acid 
liberty  had  ten  tiroes  the  power  Ihoy  have  now  ;  but 
besides  this  there  was  a  regularly  organized  system 
of  the  bigger  fifth  form,  who  had  been  iji  College  some 
time,  taking  advanlago  of  the  smaller  fifth  form, 
who  had  only  just  entered.  There  then  was  a  regular 
system  of  bullying  of  the  new  collegers,  who  were 
called  ".lews,"  by  the  old  boys,  who  had  been  in 
two  or  three  years ;  that  not  applying  to  the  sixth 
form  and  liberty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  sixth  form 
and  lil>erty  did  many  acts  which  now  would  never  be 
heard  of.  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  masters 
among  them  has  been  immense.  Many  ways  in 
which  discipline  waa  kept  up  in  those  days  are  now 
unheard  of. 

4820.  Has  not  the  moni  torial  system  been  dying  out 
in  College  of  lute  years  ? — Certainly. 

4821.  And  has  that  been  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  master  ? — Completely. 

4822.  Has  the  presence  of  the  master  brought  him 
so  near  to  them  as  that  he  touches  them  at  all  points 
of  their  life  as  it  were  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  is  very 
much  in  the  position  to  the  boys  in  the  College  that 
I  am  with  regard  to  the  boys  in  my  house.  '  , 

4823.  Not  more  ? — ^No,  it  is  impossible  to  be  much 
more, 

4824.  Ha  docs  not  stand  iu  that  near  and  close 
relation  to  Ihe  whole  school  tliat  the  monitor  stands  to 
the  rest  of  the  school  by  any  means  ? — Who  do  you. 
mean  by  "he"  ? 

4825.  The  master  in  College? — Ho  is  in  the  position 
of  an  fLBsistant  master.  He  is  held  responsible  for 
the  diacipliue  of  the  collegers. 

4826.  Has  his  presence  had  two  effects,  one  on  the 
usurped  power  of  the  fifth  form  and  one  oa  tho 
legitimate  power  of  the  sixth  form  ? — Yes,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  what  was  exercised  in  College 
in  my  time  by  the  sixth  foiTu  could  be  called  legitimate 
power  wnder  any  circumatancoa.  It  was  merely  this, 
if  any  fii^rant  cases  of  vice  or  immorality  came  before 
tho  master,  the  sixth  form  would  bo  held  responsible, 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  that  among  the  fifth  form 
they  simply  indulged  themselves  in  whatever  they 
pleased,  and  did  not  allow  the  fifth  form  to  do  so 
without  their  permission  j  that  was  the  nature  of  tho 
legitimate  authority. 
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4827.  Are  wc  to  undtTslnnd,  there  fore,  ibat  «rfiat- 
ever  tyranny  w»8  eaer*i»t-d  by  (he  ^inh  form  was 
not  exercised  by  them  in  hnralk  or  excosHTe  discharge 
of  their  monitorial  funcliona  siniply  a»  eixlh  form, 
but  in  excesa  of  that,  as  llie  strongeal  boyB  there  ? — 
The  inatwices  oi  tyranny  1  hare  known  esereieed  by 
ihe  Bixlb  form  in  College  Imvo  generally  been  not 
matters  of  discipline,  but  matters  in  which  they  fancy 
their  personal  pride  was  at  stake. 

4828.  As  a  class  or  aa  individuals? — A»  indi- 
viduals ;  but  that  I  believe,  I  cannot  soy  for  certnin, 
has  almoat  entirely  died  out  in  College  now.  Before 
the  new  buildings,  if  a  boy  had  offiMided  a  aixth- 
fbrm  boy.  ho  was  had  down  to  the  sixlli-forHi  t»l>!e, 
imd  thrashed  by  the  boy  whom  he  h«d  ofFendtd. 

4829.  Did  ih*  pwaonceof  the  whole  class,  as  *  class, 
■ct  aa  a  check  on  the  individual,  or  did  tlie  eiprit 
de  corpi  on  this  and  other  occaaious  pi-event  thie  ?^ 
Some  wouli^  say  the  cfiect  of  his  being  in  the  presence 
of  others  would  he  a  check  for  his  not  doing  it 
severely.  My  opinion  la  that  it  was  rather  nn  incen- 
tive to  bim  to  acquit  himself  well  on  8  big  boy,  and 
after  that  he  was  what  is  called  "kept,"  which  waa 
that  his  life  was  matle  a  burden  to  him  as  far  as 
psseible  by  the  sixth  form,  by  ibobc  severe  puHiah- 
ments  set  on  any  occasion  wiisnever  be  was  late  for  a 
moment  at  lock-up  or  haU,  aud  little  things  of  that 
sort.  From  the  fact  of  the  hail  not  being  entirely 
under  the  sixth  fomi,  as  it  used  to  be,  but  of  the 
master  of  the  College,  it  is  now  no  affair  of  the  sixth 
form  if  ft  boy  is  late  or  not.  Again,  with  regard  to 
tlie  sitting  in  the  rooms,  part  of  the  "keeping  "  used 
to  conai»«t  of  making  you  sit  in  chamber  aFler  two 
on  Sunday.  That  ia  now  made  imposaible,  from 
the  fact  of  each  boy  having  separate  rooms.  I  think 
that  has  died  out  now,  1  believe  the  collegers  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  keeping  "  now. 

4830.  Should  you  regard  rhaX  the  tyranny  which 
you  impute  to  tliem  as  naturaJly  incident  to  the  moni- 
torial iwitlwrity  which  they  had  ? — I  should  aay  so. 
I  should  say  the  monitonaL  authority  is  exceedingly 
likely  to  degenerate  into  something  of  that. 

4831.  We  have  beard  in  our  im^niry  into  other 
schools  different  reports  aa  to  iho  effect  of  tlie  moni- 
torial authority.  Do  you  trace  the  abuse  of  the 
monitorial  authority  as  it  existed  in  College  to  any- 
thing that  waa  peculiar  to  the  College;  or  do  you  think 
it  is- such  as  would  manifest  itself  wherever  it  existed, 
in.  all  schools  i — I  think  it  such  as  is  exceedingly 
likely  to  manifest  itself  under  similar  circumstances, 
which  are  aimply  these, — the  ooUegerA  were  left  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  completely  and  ealH>ely.  There 
was  their  diuner  provided  in  halLnt  two,  and  supper 
at  eight,  and  the  Hejid  Maater  came  in  to  call  ahscnoe 
ftnd  to  read  prayers  in  the  evening,  and  perluips  he 
come  into  long  chamber  and  called  absence  there  in 
the  courao  of  the  evening,  but  that  was  all.  The 
collegers  were  left  entirely  to  themaelvca,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  under  similar  circumstances  similar 
tesults  probably  will  follow.  No  doufit  the  present 
improved  stale  of  society  in  questions  of  drinking  and 
other  habits  of  that  sort  would  render  it  less  flagrant 
than  it  used  to  bo,,  but  still  I  think  it  ieexceeduigly 
rikely. 

48.32.  (Kord  Clarendon.)  Yon  state  that  Ihe  Fitllowa 
can  hardly  he  said  to  fulfil  their  duties  by  not  pay- 
fng  for  the  tuition,.  Do  you  think  they  are  charged 
more  than  statutntry  ihey  ought  to  be  ?^I  think  tlie 
fonnder  intended  the  70  foundation  scholars  to  have 
their  education  entirety  gratia  j  no  doubt. 

4S33.  Wluitdoyow  conceive  tc  be  tile  espcnao  of 
a  scholar  now  ?— The  necessary  expense,  putting  astJij 
clothes  and  money  ? 

4834.  Not  including  clothes  and' money  ? — T  should 
pay  251.  might  cover  it  with  a  very  economic  ill  boy.  A 
boy  in  College  cannot  be  in  College  without  paying  hie 
fiitiir  10/.  lO.i.,  and' I  apprehend  the  founder  iiitendtd 
the  collegerB  to  recefve  their  etlucntion  and  pay 
nothing  fbr  tuition.  They  pay  51,  5s.  to  the  College 
for  various  matters,  for  which  I  think  they  used  f» 
pi^  iol,  to  the  dnmcs.     Till  quite  recently,  till  withiij 


ihfr  last  four  or  five  year?,  every  colleger  belonged  to 
some  dame's  tieuse',  ift  whieh  be  we»t  if  lie  was  ill. 
Olid  he  had  a  right  to  n  roo«  there  when  he  was  iU. 
There  was  a  charge  for  it,  bat  aiiU  tbe  dame  wM 
compelled  to  have  the  room  wheacver  he  wan*ed  it. 
Thot  was  the  principal  item  charged  under  tbm  head 
of  battels,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  waafaang  and 
various  little  matters  which  roust  be  douc  by  mom* 
bady  ;  the  boy  used  to  pay  the  danve,  1  think  it  was 
15  guineas.  But  now  the  College  do  all  that  for 
him.  and  find  a  room  for  him  to  go  to  when  he  is  ill, 
and  they  do  a  certain  amount  of  washing,  for  which 
they  charge  SI.  Si. 

4835.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  you  sure  lliat  it  is 
in  the  statutes  that  there  shall  be  a  cerlaio  nmonnt  of 
mutton:  I  cannot  find  it? — I  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  I  think  it  says  the  diet  shall  consist  oftbe  best 
mutton  that  can  be  got.  I  think  so  ;  but  1  will  not  bo 
certain.     I  dare  soy  1  could  find  it. 

4836.  (Mr.  Vauff/ian.)  Have  you  studied  the 
statutes  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  sny  I  have  very  much.  It 
is  stated  how  much  ia  to  be  allowed  for  their  coni- 
mona. 

4837.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  That  is  m  money  ?— 
Tes.  I  connot  find  it  ;  but  that  is  the  eommon  idea 
on  the  subject. 

4838.  (.SVrStajforrfiWrtcoi-e.)  There  ta  an  earKtt 
part  of  your  answer  to  No.  2,  on  which  no  qoestiaDi 
have  been  put.  I  see  you  say  that,  with  a  view  (0 
providing  superannuation,  you  would  give  asslslaDl 
masters  a  paramount  claim  to  the  fellowships^  ta- 
crcasing  the  number  ? — That  is  pr«tty  nearly  *s  ia 
practice. 

4839.  And  that  you  would  relieve  tha  FeUowi 
from  all  duties  and  res pousibili ties,  and  make  ibe 
fellowships  entirely  sinecures.  Uuve  you  coBsidenJ 
the  question  of  trying  to  make  the  fellowships  mare 
useful  for  the  working  of  the  bcIhxiI  ;  making  ilu 
Fellows  take  any  part  ia  the  duties  of  the  school  ?— 
I  consider  it  rather  in  thia  light,  that  as  it  has  ope- 
rated hitherto,  it  is  the  only  superannuation  fund.  I 
do  not  think  a  man  ought  to  be  elected  Fellow  until 
he  bos  done  a  thorough  amount  of  work,  and  then  it 
is  o  provision  for  his  old  age  :  and  they  would  naiu* 
rally  l>e  a  body  of  old  men,  and.  I  cannot  think  wUat 
good  they  would  do  in  taking  part  in  the  school. 

4840.  Would  you  prefer  to  make  them  more  useful 
OB  retiring  pensions,  and  give  up  all  idea  of  m&kluj 
use  of  them  for  the  work  of  the  school  ? — I  think  if 
you  do  not  have  some  provision  for  retiring  jiensioni 
you  will  be  sure  to  get  several  moa  sticking  ou  ta 
ibeir  work  when  they  are  past  it. 

4M1.  I  entirely  see  tlie  oue  object  which  you  have; 
which,  is  to  provide  for  the  proper  reftremeDt  and 
superannuation  of  the  masters;  but  then  I  want  to 
look  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  to  cousida 
what  the  effect  of  turning  the  fellowships  into  pure 
siuocurcs  would  be.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the 
Provost  and  Fellowa  shouUl  MiU  be  the  governing 
body  of  the  school  ? — I  really  have  not  considered 
that  question  sutEciently  deeply.  I  think  there  ara 
objeetions  to  the  preseuk  way  in  nJiich  the  school  is 
governed,  certainly. 

4842.  Then  you  merely  gFve  this  answer  with 
reference  to  the  advantage  of  providtng  for  the  super- 
annuation of  the  assistant  masters  ? — As  I  said,  look- 
ing at  ibas  a  ^upetiaunuation  fund. 

4843.  'ilien  you  have  reserved  as  nn  open  qaestion 
whetiier  tlie  fellowships  might  pet  be  used  in  some 
other  TOay  ? — Yes. 

4844.  You  aro  aware,  for  fnstancc,  that  a  proposal 
ha»  been  made  that  some  of  the  assistant  mastere 
should  hold  fetlowi4ups  while  they  themselves  are 
engaged  in  (he  work  of  teaehiiig  2 — Yes. 

4845.  Dli  you  express  an-  oprnion  on  that  one  way 
or  the  other  ? — I  do  not  see- any-  partioutnr  advantnfe 
in  it.  I  should  rather  bo  against  it.  I  should  like  lo 
Hcc  the  assistants  recognized  as  a  iKxly  and  their 
opinions  recognized  as  a  body,  and  I  should  like  to 
800  them' consulted  as  a  body. 
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4846.  But  yoi>  would  not  make  them  supreme  at 
•11  ? — No,  I  do  not  tLiuk  I  would. 

4847.  TLea  I  see  you  take  no  notice  here  or  the 
College  revenues  ;  would  you  propose  that  Ihut  these 
College  revenues  should  be  given  (o  tlic  ossistaiita 
without  fellowshipe,  er  would  you  still,  as  at  present, 
keep  the  revenues  iu  Ilie  hnnds  of  the  Felluwa  ? — I 
think  the  fellowship  is  toe  much  for  acetiring  pension, 
tiuppoae  a  man  has  been  workiifg  BteaJily,  »ay  for  20 
7ear3  of  his  life,  I  think  that  a  fellowship  of  800/.  a 
year  and  n  living  of  8001.  a  year  more,  is  rather  more, 
perhaps,  tbon  the  ratio  of  retiring  pensions  provided 
in  other  profesBions  would  euggeat.  It  sometimes 
happens  a  man  is  elected  a  Fellow  before  bo  has 
done  very  mucb  work. 

4648.  I  suppose  a  successful  master  is  nble  to  lay 
by  usually  ? — I  should  ihiiik  ho  ought  to.  I  do  not 
ihiuk  ho  is  able  to  loy  by  anything  like  so  much  as 
the  world  fancies.  I  went  fully  into  the  qnestion  at 
No.  10,  hecauBO  of  the  observatiooa  mode  iu  a  review 
by  the  "  Cornhill." 

4849.  After  20  years'  service,  and  with  a  (ell«wship 
somewlmt  reduced  in  value,  you  think  there  would  ha 
A  sufficient  provision  for  retirement  ? — I  should  think 
myself  that  a  fellowship  of  500/.  a  year,  with  n 
IWing,  ought  to  tempt  men  to  give  up  their  work 
when  ihey  S.'bI  it  begin  to  be  a  burden  to  them. 

4860.  With  a  living  ? — I  tlunk  myielf  that  parochial 
work  is  IIm!  sort  of  thing  that  a  man  in  Holy  Orders 
looks  furwaril  to  for  the  closing  part  of  bis  life. 

48ol.  Uow  would  you  proceed  iu  the  case  of  men 
who  might  have  entered  ae  asiiletant  masterSi  and 
who  find,  after  a  short  period  of  Hcrviee,  that  they 
bave  mistokeu  their  vocMton  ? — I  think  that  where  a 
living  posses  the  body  of  Fellows  without  being  taken 
by  ooy  of  thera,  it  ought  to  be  oScied  to  aa  asgistaut 
uiuater, 

4862.  {Lord  LtjlUUon.)  Do  you  think  that  witb 
reference  to  the  state  of  public  opinieu,  a  professed 
sinecure  to  the  extent  of  SQOl,  a  year  would  bo 
practicable  ? — What  do  you  maan  by  a  professed 
eineeuro  ? 

4853.  I  am  taking  yout  owo-worda,  "  I  would  make 
"  the  fellowships  entirely  sinecures,"  —  a  retiring 
pension  would  be  understood  ? — Well  I  call  it  a 
retiring  pension. 

4854.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  u  high  as  600/.  a. 
year  ? — I  look  upon  fdlowshlps  uow  as  acting  as 
sinecure  retirements.  1  do  uot  see  that  seven  sermons 
a  year  can  1^  looked  upon  as  the  work  which  the 
fellowshi])  remunerates. 

4855.  (Mr.  I  ai*yAa».}  You  speak  of  them  as  retiring 
pensious.  Are  you  aware  whether,  taking  the  publie 
schools  generally,  there  is  any  provision  at  all  for 
masters  ? — I  do  not  thiuk  there  a. 

4856.  Has  it  ever  eivteved  yew*  mind  toi  consider 
which  is  the  prefesable  Hystmii,  the-  having  retiring 
pensions  or  not,  as  eiista  in  tie  other  public  schools  ? 
^I  think  IhAt  wo  at  Etou  feel  our  position  is  some- 
what more  certain  to  ua,  by  the  prospect  of  »  fellow- 
ship at  tl>e  end  of  a  long  vista  of  years. 

4S67.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  rnse  tint  a  provlsiou  of 
this  sort  were  made,  and  that  mnstcEs  could  generally 
look  for  it  at  Eton,  it  not  being  the  cose  at  olhec 
schools,  woukt  it  not  be  a  necessaiy  consequence  of 
lliat,  that  tiie  stipend  of  the  masters  while  ossielant 
masters,  should  be  somewhat  less  than  at  other 
schools  ;  that  their  proiits-,  while  holding  the  master- 
ship, should  be  something  less  ?. — I  think  the  profits 
of  on  aisiatant  mastev  aro  uoUiiog  like  what  is 
generally  imagined . 

4858.  Tou  do  not  tliinfc  ilint  at  present,  and  con- 
Bideriog  lh«  length'  of  time  in  which  in  ordinary 
Clues  Kn  assistant  master  would  hold  his  oflke, 
that  he  ooukl  he'  fairly  expected  lo  snve  for  iNmsclf 
wkat  wouhl  virliTHlIy  amount  to  a  rclisiiFt;  pension  in 
any  way? — As  nmltcrs  go  at  present,  there  m  no 
certainty.  Baeh  ossietaat  master  has  felt  that  in  all 
pTobabilily  if  he  conducts  himself  well,  and  so  forth, 
be  will  most  likely  micceed  to  a  fellowship  in  course 
of  time.     I  do  Dot  Qteaa  t«  say  ttat  aveny  master 


stays  for  it,  because  I  know  many  inslanccB  of  men 
going  oft'  to  other  occupations,  and  thereby  leaving 
the  regiment,  as  it  ware.  Perhaps  that  may  have 
led  to  greater  estravaganeo  in  living  at  a  certain 
pBriod  J  but  now  ahnMt  all  the  masters  are  men  with 
tamilies,  and  some  of  them  say  they  cannot  atlbrd  to 
take  a  fellowship. 

4859.  You  alill  llfink,  spcakiTig  generally,  that  tho 
Bolaiy  of  the  assistant  masters  nt  Eton  is  such,  that 
they  may  fairly  expect,  when  their  work  is  over,  to 
have  a  retiring  pension  ? — I  should  thiuk  so.  I 
should  think  that  if  the  College  livings  were  offered 
lo  lb©  masters,  very  ol'ten  a  man  would  take  a  living 
of  400/.  or  500/.  a  yenv,  when  be  is  getting  about  40 
•r  45,  and  would  be  vei-y  gkd  to  retire  on  that. 

48tiO.  Have  yoK  been  speaking  of  the  fellowships, 
or  of  the  College  livings  before  ? — When  I  eaid  I 
should  make  the  fellowships  entirely  sinecures,  I  say, 
supposing  the  Fellows  to  be  elected,  as  at  present ; 
oud  ill  us  case  do  I  think  au  ^ien  ought  to  he  intro- 
duced. That  was  rather  my  view  when  I  said,  '■  If 
"  length  of  sevviee  as  an  assistant  were  always 
"  acknowledged  as  the  pnrnawuut  elaim."  I  did  not 
think  a  person  should  ho  introduced  ab  rxira. 

4661.  I  believe  you  mentioned  it  na  one  of  the 
evils  incident  to  mastersbipH  without  retiring  pensions 
that  masters  might  be  apt  to  stay  a  little  loo  long  ? — 
I  think  so. 

48ti2.  Has  not  the  prospect  of  a  pension  dejwndent 
upon  limited  vacancies  also  a  tendency  to  do  that  iu 
this  way.  Would  it  not  become,  iu  tho  first  place, 
hahituBrl  for  masters  to  look  lo  that  form  of  retiring  ? 
—Perhaps  so, 

4863.  Would  it  not  follow  fiom  that  thmt  it  would 
become  a  regular  thing  that  a  man  wonld  not  retire 
unlit  »  raeaucy  occurred  ? — I  think  that  it  may  be  so  in 
the  present  slate  of  Ibings  ;  of  course  if  any  leipslation 
should  alter  the  whole  system  it  would  be  different  i 
but  in  the  present  state  uf  ilriags  Eton  is  looked  upon 
by  the  world  as  providing  for  kaelf  and  eelf-sufiicienl 
in  all  lihings,  and  I  think  that  supposing  the  Eton 
master  wished,  for  iuatunce,  to  get  a  living  to  retire 
upon,  people  wouUi  hardly  eonsider  his  alaims.  Oiher 
pulroiis  would  ctmsidor  that  they  had  other  cinims  on 
their  patronage,  and,  that  this  mwi  was  quite  sufli* 
ek-ntly  provided  for  by  his  prospects  in  the  College. 

4864.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  yon  would 
escape  out  of  that  particular  ditKculty  which  exists  nt 
present  where  they  have  no  retiring  pensions,  of  their 
hanging  on  a  little  too  long? — Of  course  I  cannot 
Bay.  We  are  under  a  syslym  which  has  grown  up, 
and  there  the  system  is,  and-  if  e.irj  aIteratioii«  wero 
made  in  itrit  would  i>cquire  time  to  sot  right  again. 

48C5.  {Lard  Devon.)  In  reference  to  one  of  your 
answers  in  which  you  speak  of  livings  of  800/,  a  year 
as  if  it  was  the  normal  character  of  Eton  livings,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  you  are  aware  that  iu  point  of 
fact,  according  lo  the  returaa  here,  there  ape  only 
two  livings  above  GOO/.? — What  does  ihv  relnm 
mean  ? 

4866.  I  mean  lite  relurn  wbick  has  a  column  whieli 
»  bended  "value"? — What  is  the  authority  for  the 
value  ?  For  inslanee,  there  ha«  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  nliout  tha«e  two  livings,  which  were  vacant  a 
Utile  lime  ago,  Worplcsdon  and  Maplcdurham  ;  in 
the  Times  they  were  spoken  of  as  livings  of  900/.  h 
year.  I  d« not  know  wliere  ihe  Tlimrf  got  the  infor- 
mation from, 

4867.  When  you  speak  of  800/.  a  yeai",  you  do  noC 
mean  to  imply  lliey  were  all  of  ibem  so  much  ? — I 
Bttid  fdloWBhipfl  of  800/.  a  year.  I  can  assure  you 
that  no&  a  ssul  at  Eton,  perhaps,  had  an  accurate 
netiom  of  the  vadue  of  the  followshipa  before  tbeso 
relurua  were  printed. 

4868.  {Mr.  i'onffhan.'}  Is  it  a  motterof  fact  thai 
those  masteve  who  are  elected  to  the  fellowships  ora 
EcnerHlly  elected  from  the  maalersliip  direet  to  tho- 
leliowship,»,  OF  that  they  hove  previously  resigned  ? 
— Always  from  the  mastership  direct. 

4869.  But  still  they  are  not  prevented  by  the  statutes 
at  all  fi-ota  beini;  elected  after  they  resign  ? — Not  iu 
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the  leitat.  The  Hlatutee  gtre  freedom  of  election. 
According  to  ihe  former  Inwsuit  there  ivna  bclweca 
Eton  and  Queen's,  it  was  ruled  tbat  five  must  bo 
King's  men. 

4970,  They  wail  for  the  certainty? — Yes;  the  ordi- 
nary slate  of  things  is,  the  fellowship  becomes  vticant  j 
two  or  three  senior  iL<?istants  send  iu  thoir  nuniea  rti 
cnndidates ;  then  wo  hear  of  two  or  three  others, 
King's  men,  who  also  send  in  their  ntunes  as  ctindi> 
dates,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  rfiEult  ig  that  the 
■euior  assistant  is  elected. 

4871.  Sach  is  tlie  system  generally? — I  will  not 
any  it  is  always  so  ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling 
generally  thnt  it  ought  to  be  so. 

4872.  {/.ord  Clarendon.)  How  many  boarders  have 
jfou  ill  your  house  at  this  moment  ? — I  have  now  28. 

4873.  ( Lord  Lyitelton.)  You  say  22  in  the  evidence? 
. — I  had  22  IilsI  nulumn. 

4874.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  And  you  do  not  receive 
paymentfor  any  number  above  32  ? — I  am  not  autho- 
rized to  do  so. 

4875.  Is  thai  rule  ndhered  to  ? — I  cannot  say, 
because  I  do  not  know  anything  abcMit  others. 

4876.  It  is  considered  to  Itc  the  rule?-rWhen  I  fii-st 
took  a  house  I  wrote  to  the  Head  Master  to  a«k  him 
what  WBB  the  limit.  He  never  told  nio  anything  nWut 
it,  and  I  was  making  additions  (u  my  house.  When  I 
took  it,  it  was  half  lumMed  UjOwd.  I  wits  obliged  to 
rebuild  hidf  of  it.  I  thought  1  might  as  well  make 
it  hold  UB  many  boys  as  I  was  authorized  to  take. 
This  was  about  a  year  after  I  was  in  the  house.  I 
wrote  to  him  to  usk  hina  how  many  boya  I  wan  au- 
thorized lo  (like,  and  he  wrote  in  answer  that  I  was 
kuthorised  to  lake  30  boys,  or  32,  provided  there 
were  two  pairs  of  brothers,  and  that  I  was  not  autho- 
mcd  to  receive  )Miyment  for  more  than  30,  but  if  I 
liked  to  take  more  without  psyoieut,  I  might  with 
his  permission. 

4877.  {Lord  /.ytlellon.)  How  many  would  your 
house  hold  ? — I  mode  my  house  accordingly  ;  I  mode 
it  to  hold  32.  One  might  want  to  take  a  relative, 
and  one  might  not  mind  taking  him  for  nothiofi;.  It 
vould  not  do  to  interfere  with  each  boy  having  n 
■ingle  room,  and  I  baveeonBtructed  two  pairs  of  rooms 
K  that  brothers  can  occupy  them  together. 

4878.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
amount  you  receive  for  your  boarders  is  the  indirect 
iray  of  remunerating  you  for  your  tuition  ? — I  sup- 
pose so.     One  must  consider  it  so, 

4879.  That  makes  it  important  to  know  the  actual 
cost  of  boordiug  tlie  pupita,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  what  is  paid  at  Eton 
for  tuition  ? — I  went  into  the  question  very  closely 
as  to  what  could  be  considered  the  amount  that 
a  hoy  costs  in  the  houee.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  moke  it  out,  because  you  are  living  with  your  wife 
and  children  and  servnuta.  The  quei^tiou  would  be 
how  many  servants  would  you  have  otherwise  ;  what 
Rort  of  a  house  would  you  be  living  in,  and  so  forth. 
I  went  over  all  my  accounts  once  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, and  maklug  deductions  of  what  would  be  the 
probable  cost  of  ono'ri  establishment,  if  it  was  not  full 
of  boys,  I  thought  I  made  out  that  a  boy  costs  73/.  or 
S4J,  a  year  ;  7o/.  would  probably  cover  it, 

48710.  Tbat  is  something  like  21.  a  week  ? — About 
that. 

4881.  Other  maaters  at  other  schools  have  had  llie 
same  difiiculty  that  you  have  in  milking  this  calou- 
latiou,  but  I  think  they  arrive  at  a  ditferenl  losult 
from  youi%  We  will  take  Mr.  Butler,  at  Harrow. 
J  think  ho  putfi  the  charge  al  48/.? — I  believe  at 
Rugby  that  is  the  charge  for  hoard  and  loilging,  but  I 
think  we  feed  them  much  better  al  £tQn  thnii  at 
other  schools. 

4882.  The  diet  I  think  is  exactly  the  same  as  at 
Harrow  f— We  have  &  great  many  servants  to  look 
after  them. 

4883.  In  Dr.  Butler's  house  he  includes  washing  and 
furniture  ? — Then  he  has  a  larger  number  of  boys. 
It  makes  a  great  difference.  Of  course  one  cannot 
be  perfectly  certain  of  always  having  a  house   full. 


Tills  time  laet  year  my  houee  was  ftill  i  itie 

half  it  wa»i  22, 

4y84.  What  would  you  consider  your  profll 
hoy? — The  income  tax  commissionera  fix  il    al  ■ 
or  50/.     I  believe  some  say  45(.     I  always  r«c 
mine  50/.     In  making  my  returns  for  the  income  tM 
I  have  gone  on  that  calculniiun  ;  I  have  put  down 
50/,  for  etich  boy  in  the  house,  but  I  am  really  nst 
prepared  lo  soy  that  I  consider  myself  iu  the  position 
of  a  man  who  has  got  the  amount  <rf  private  inconw 
represented  by  that  sum. 

4S§5,  You  think  it  would  be  a  better  arrangement 
if  tutors  were   paid  a  certain   regular  salnry.      '^'^t 
oould  more  rely  upon  such  n  remuneration  for  the 
work  than  the  45/.  or  50/,  ? — I  thiuk  that  is  rather  i 
objection  in  this  way.     I  do  not  think  it  makes  isnc 
difference  with  a  man  who  has  got  fully  into  barne* 
but  I  think  when   a  man  lirst  comes  there  he   has  get 
to  do  with  the  small   boys,  out  of  whom   he  can  get 
very  little  work,  and  he  i»  rather  tempted  perha]» 
not  to  try  to  get  so  much  from  thetn  as  he  might 
trom  the  consideration  that  he  is  paid  a  mere  nothing 
for  (hem. 

4886.  When  you  made  up  that  amount  of  7Sf. ; 
boy,  liow  many  boys  hitd  you  in  your  house  ? — I ' 
the  accounts  of  a  year  when  the  hou8«  waa 
That  makes  a  great  d-ITcreDce  ;  accidents  may  happcni' ' 
one  may  find  it  ncco^sury  to  get  rid  of  eome  Doyi. 
A  parent  is  perfectly  at  lilicrty  to  take  away  a  boy 
to-morrow  if  he  likes  ;  there  need  be  no  notice  given 
of  it. 

4887.  That  is  withdrawing  altogether  from  tLe 
school;  he  could  not  change  a  private  tutor  ? — No. 

4888.  Is  no  notice  required  ;  have  you  not  a 
quarter's  notice  ? — Not  (he  least  \  not  a  minute'e.  la 
point  of  custom,  one  always  expects  to  know  tkt  SOOB 
as  one  can  conveniently.  But  if  a  parent  givta 
notice  (hot  he  wishes  a  hoy  lo  leave  to-niorrow,  or 
comes  and  lakes  him  away  at  once,  he  is  at  liberty  lo 
do  so. 

48S9.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  it  wonld  he 
prncticable  now  to  give  the  assistant  masters  a  fixed 
stipend  ? — First  of  all  you  ask  me  the  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  ;  1  rather  think  it  is  from  tlij 
circumstance  :  A  man  comes  to  Eton  fresh  AvM 
King's.  He  iti  asked,  perhaps,  in  the  middle  of  tba 
summer  half.  He  ha.i,  perhaps,  no  pupils  for  sane 
time  ;  perhaps  he  may  have  one  pupil  or  two.  Perbqia 
during  the  half  year  he  may  have  three  or  four.  Ue 
is  paid  only  this  44/.  Perhaps  for  the  £rfft  year  or 
two  ho  is  at  Eton  he  is  out  of  pocket  decidedly.  Veiy 
often  it  may  happen.  I  do  not  know  that  it  Aon 
happen  now,  because  the  school  is  very  full, 

4890.  (Lord  Lsttelton.)  It  applies  toolltheinaaten 
if  they  give  up  th^ir  salaries  for  the  next  four  yean) 
— Y'es.  One  looks  upon  the  whole  mass  of  income  at 
remuneration  for  the  whole  ninss  of  one's  work.  Il 
would  be  very  unfair,  and  noh<)dy  who  haa  had  any 
experience  would  try  to  separate  the  work  ia  atJiocl 
from  the  work  in  pupil  room  Iu  that  sense,  ^H 

4891.  (Lord  Chretidon.)  Fraclically  does  It  nO^I 
so  work  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does,  except  when  men 
first  come.     I   think  when  a  man  first  cornea  he  is 
rather  tempted  to  look  upon  it  so. 

4892.  You  have  not  said  what  you  would  suggest  ? 
— I  have  made  a  suggestion  here.  In  the  eecoiid 
paragraph  of  my  answer  lo  question  10  :  "I  should 
"  propose  tbat  in  lieu  of  some  boys  paying  311.  and 
"  others  10/.  lOj.  to  the  tutor  (the  difference  between 
"  private  and  school  pupils),  6/.  6r.  to  the  Head 
"  master,  and  4/.  18f.  to  the  mathematical  fund. 
"  o\eTj  oppidan  should  pay  (and  the  College  ahouM 
"  pay  for  every  colleger)  15/,  Y5i.  to  (he  tutor,  an 
"  13/.  I5».  to  the  Heail  Master  i  of  which  51.  5i 
*>  should  be  the  Head  Master's  o^,  and  the  oihe 
"  10/.  lOt.  should  go  to  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
**  Head  Master  should  pay  to  every  classical  and 
"  mathematical  assistant  salaries  averaging  250/. 
''  apiece."  It  would  come  to  very  much  the  same 
thing,  and  if  a  man  bad  40  pupils,  almost  exactly  the 
same  thing  ;  and  it  would  come  to  exactly  the  eama 
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tiling  with  those  who  paj — the  pari?nta — except  that 
ihe  diadaclion  lietween  pi'ivnte  and  half  pupib  would 
be  done  away  wilh. 

4893.  {Lord  Li/tlellon.)  Ilavo  yon  what  is  called 
privftto  business  with  all  jnur  pupils  ? — Tea  ;  every- 
hocly  ia  treated  the  Bame,  There  is  not  the  slightest 
diflerence  whether  they  pay  me  ns  private  pupils  or 
not. 

4894.  And  whether  ihey  tiro  iii  the  fifth  form  or 
lower  boys? — I  do  not  do  weekly  private  buainesa 
with  the  lower  boys.  I  have  tried  to  introduce  if,  and 
I  havo  found  in  the  remove  the  boys  have  not  time 
for  it, 

4895.  Do  yon  not  consider  tliat  your  pupils  who 
ore  lower  boya  are  private  pupils  ? — -Yes. 

4896.  If  you  do  not  do  private  business  with  them, 
in  what  tiense  do  you  mean  that  ? — I  do  private 
I'usinpps  with  them  ou  Sundays,  He  comes  to  nie 
for  an  hour  ou  Sunday.  I  set  him  a  good  long  copy 
of  verses  to  do,  and  I  look  ihem  over  earefuily.  In 
fact,  there  used  to  be  a,  macter  in  Eton,  who,  if  a  boy 
brought  a  long-  exercise,  would  draw  through  his  pen 
beyond  10  or  12  lines,  or  whatever  the  number  woa, 
Bud  say,  "  not  paid  to  go  any  further." 

4897.  You  treat  thom  all  alike,  Alt  your  boys 
nve  private  pupils  as  far  as  you  think  desirable,  and 
as  for  as  fhey  tna  be  ? — Yes.  Three  or  four  times  I 
have  tried  to  introduce  private  business  for  the  lower 
form  and  remove,  and  I  think  the  remove  have  such 
on  amount  of  work  to  do,  that  they  cannot  do  it.  I 
have  tried  it  after  the  election  holidays,  and  I  have 
tried  it  aeveral  years,  and  have  always  found  that 
result.  The  boys  aay  they  really  have  not  time  to 
do  it. 

4898.  How  many  pupils  have  yon  out  of  your 
house? — About  14  or  15,  I  think. 

4899.  All  the  pupils  in  your  house  pay  the  same 
Bum  ? — Yea. 

4900.  You  have  14  pupila  out  of  your  house,  Cnu 
you  snv  how  many  are  fifth  form,  and  how  many 
below  f — Thirteen  fifth  form,  and  two  lower  boys. 

4901.  Do  I  understand  ttat  the  13  fifth  foi-m 
hoys,  who  are  out  of  your  house,  are  all  private 
pupili^,  and  do  they  all  pay  20  guineas  a  year  ? — No. 

4902.  IIow  many  of  those  13  who  are  out  of  the 
house,  and  who  are  fil'lh  form  boya,  do  not  pay  the  20 
guineas ;  they  all  do  the  same  work  ? — Yes. 

4903.  How  many  of  them  pay  only  10  guineas  ? — 
I  should  ihiuk  about  10  of  them  ;  all  the  collegers  to 
begin  with. 

-1904.  Have  j'oa  the  right  to  demand  the  10  guiaoaa 
extra  from  the  collegers  ?"-No, 

4905.  IIow  many  of  the  13  are  oppidana  ? — If 
I  had  brought  my  liet  of  pupils  with  me  1  could  have 
told  you  accurately.  I  think  I  stated  it  in  mj 
written  answers, 

4906,  I  wi^h  to  know  how  many  are  oppidana  of 
the  fifth  form  ? — I  think  I  have  13  fitlh  form  pupils 
O'.it  of  the  house,  and  I  think  I  liavo  got  at  this 
moment  eight  collegers. 

-1907.  You  have  five  oppidau  fifth  fbna  ptipHa  ont 
of  your  house  ? — Yes. 

4908.  How  many  of  tlieso  pay  you  20  guineas,  nnd 
how  many  10  guineaa? — Two  pay  10  guineas  and 
three  pay  20  guineas. 

4909.  And  the  work  is  the  same  ;  yon  have  a  right 
to  demand  the  20  guineas  from  all,  then? — No,  I 
have  no  right  to  demand  20  gui  nens  fi'om  any  of  them. 
I  have  uu  right  to  demand  more  than  lU  guineas. 

4910.  But  being  on  the  footing  of  private  pupils 
according  to  which  they  would  pay  the  20  guineas. 
ou  what  ground  do  you  remit  it  in  the  case  of  two  of 
them  ? — T  never  say  a  word  about  it, 

4911.  Do  you  leave  it  to  the  pai-enis  to  do  as  they 
please  ? — Prt^ctsely  ;  I  am  asked  to  take  a  boy  as  a 
pupil  and  I  do  so.  He  oomes  to  my  private  business 
03  any  other  boy.  If  a  parent  seuds  mo  7/.  or 
3^  10#.  a  term.  I  say  unthing  about  it. 

4912.  You  do  not  seud  in  those  bills,  it  U  left  to 
til9  dame  ? — Yes,. 


4913.  Does  not  the  dame,  in  sending  the  bill,  charge        ETfll 

ao  much  for  tuition  ? — Yes.  , 

4914.  On  what  principle  doea  she  charge  lOguincas 
for  one  and  20  guineas  for  another  ? — I  should  say  she 
would  probably  ask  the  p.irent  or  the  private  tutor. 
One  dame  has  always  asked  me,  "Am  I  to  charge  bo 
"  and  so  as  a  private  pupil  or  a  half  pupil  ?  "  In  that 
case  I  have  generally  said  as  a  private  pupil,  uidess  I 
liave  known  him  to  be  tlie  son  of  poor  parents. 

4915.  As  far  as  it  comes  uuder  you,  you  determine 
it  by  whether  the  parents  are  able  to  afford  it  ?— 
Yes. 

491G,  With  regard  to  boya  below  the  fifth  form,  do 
you  alw.tys  charge  them  the  10  guineas  only  below  the 
lil'lh  form  ? — No  ;  1  understand  they  are  on  the  same 
footing.  In  fact,  I  think  a  fair  remuneration  for  what 
I  do  with  the  pupils  is  certainty  20  guineas,  at  the 
very  lowest, 

4917.  So  you  take  that  as  the  regular  charge, 
and  make  an  abatement  below  it  in  some  cases  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  ? — Those 
who  do  pay  only  10  guineas  I  know  to  be  sona  of 
parents  who  could  not  very  well  aftbrd  more, 

4918.  Do  you  leave  it  entirely  to  the  dame? — I 
never  say  a  syllable  about  it. 

4919.  You  only  tell  them  to  put  down  something 
for  tuition  ? — Yes, 

4920.  And  that  you  leave  entirely  to  the  dame  ? — 
Tes,  If  the  dame  consults  me  about  it,  I  say  "  ho 
"  pays  aa  a  private  pupil,"  but  if  not,  I  leave  it  eutiiely 
to  the  dame,  and  whatever  ia  sent  me  I  take. 

4921.  With  regard  to  your  colleger  pupils,  are  yon 
compelled  to  take  them  ? — I  am  not  compelled  to  take 
them  at  all. 

4922.  The  Head  Master  would  find  a  tutor  for  a 
colleger  just  the  aame  aa  he  would  for  an  oppidan 
wlien  he  is  requested  to  do  ao  ? — Probably  he  would. 

4923.  But  the  parents  of  a  colleger  have  come  to 
you  niid  have  selected  yoa,  just  as  the  parents  of  an 
oppidan  ? — Tes, 

4924.  In  no  case  do  you  receive  more  than  10 
guineas  for  them  ? — In  no  ease. 

492o.  Collegers  cannot  in  that  sense  be  private 
pupils  ? — Not  in  a  paying  sense.  We  are  obliged  to 
give  them  private  business.  To  any  of  my  oppidan 
pupils  who  do  not  pay  mo  20  guineas  I  might  say 
"  I  will  not  give  you  any  private  business,"  but  I 
might  not  say  that  lo  a  colleger. 

4926.  (Lord  Decon.)  Under  the  present  system 
the  payments  for  tuition,  classical  and  nuithemntical, 
are  3U.  18».  ?— Yes. 

4927.  You  propose  lo  substitute  tor  that  two  fixed 
payments  of  15/.  \&*.  each  ? — Yes. 

4928.  \5I.  \5t.  to  the  tutor,  And  15/.  15(.  to  the 
Head  Master  ? — Tea. 

4929.  Making  3U.  10/.  ?— Yes, 

4930.  As  regards  thei'cfore  the  payment,  the  sums 
to  be  paid  by  them  under  your  system  would  be 
pretty  nearly  identical  ? — Yes, 

4931.  Ah  regards  the  income  of  the  classical  or 
mathematical  assistant,  am  I  correct  in  supjKising 
that  the  increa.'te,  in  your  judgment,  which  he  would 
derive  from  tlie  augmentation  of  his  salary  would  be 
cnmpenaated  for,  and  to  be  set  against  the  diminution 
which  ho  would  suffer  from  the  reduction  of  that  paid 
f<ir  tutorial  fees  ? — Clearly,  Supposing  him  to  havo 
40  pupils,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  normal  state  of 
things  at  Eton,  it  would-Just  balance  it. 

4932..  What  advuniage  should  you  consider  would 
result  from  the  change  in  respect  of  the  classical  or 
mathematical  assiBlant  himself  ? — When  a  man  first 
comes  he  would  imt  probably  be  at  Eton  for  a  year  or 
two  without  receiving  enough  to  meet  his  neceaaary 
Qxpeiises.- 

4933.  Toa  do  not  contemplate  in  this  proposed 
alteration  the  drawing  on  the  tunda  of  the  College  for 
any  other  purpoaes  than  for  the  fees  paid  on  account 
of  fellowships  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
funds  of  the  College  lo  enter  into  that  que.-^iion  at  oil. 

4934.  As  rt^arda  your  present  proposition  ;  you 
do  not  contemplate  it? — Not  the  kttat.     1  proposed 
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bimply  that  the  funds  should  be  made  for  the  Head 
Mnatcr  aotl  tho  udgistants  »nijlar  to  the  Aind^  which 
ore  made  fur  the  inathemal icnl  assistaDts.  All  the 
money  paid  od  accouut  of  matbenmtics  goes  to  ooe 
fuud  and  then  ib  divided  into  cerlain  proportions. 
I  mentioned  Uiere  15/.  15#,  for  this  reason.  It  is,  jicr- 
hHpH,  father  hard  to  compel  those  wlio  have  billicMO 
poid  only  10/,  for  their  sons  to  pay  20/.  ;  but  I  con- 
Bider  20  guineas  is  not  an  overpayment  for  the  ser- 
vicos.  In  tbe  lower  nchool  15  guineat  is  now  the 
authorized  charge,  and  SO  giiineaa  if  a  hoy  is  a  private 
pupil.  In  point  of  practice  we  treat  every  boy  as  a 
private  pupil,  and  In  foot  the  collegers  me  incltued 
to  work  more  than  anybody  else. 

4933.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Are  yon  in  the  habit,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  alm(iii)|;  any  part  of  the  ISO 
guiueas  which  you  receive  f»om  boarders  in  your 
house,  as  you  nrc  in  the  habit  of  abating  the  10  guioeu 
or  20  guiuejis? — I  aiii  only  in  tbe  habit  of  doing  it  in 
this  way.  if  a  l>oy  hn«  betn  absent  from  iUne^s  during 
a  greater  part  of  the  Bchool  lime, 

4936.  Tliat  is  in  conaideratiun  of  the  less  benefit 
he  hna  received  ?— If  a  boy  has  been  absent  during 
half  the  soIim>I  time, 

4937.  Not  referring  to  tliat  at  all,  but  supposing  a 
boy  to  have  liccn  there  tlie  whole  lluie,  are  you  in  ttie 
hnblt  of  making  any  abatement  under  any  circum. 
slBDcea  ? — Not  ihc  least. 

493fi.  Are  the  hoya  who  go  to  tlie  dames'  houses 
generally  of  a  oIrks  Ii-sb  rich  than  those  who  go  to  tbe 
tulora"  houses  ?— I  should  say  they  were,  possibly. 

4989.  In  it  not  tlie  mnin  result  of  the  nrraugemeui  as 
you  h&ve  stated  it,  that  a  boy  who  goes  to  the  dumt-'s 
house  has  vii  luatly  two  sources  of  economy  which  are 
not  open  1o  a  bov  who  goes  to  a  ttitoi's  house.  In 
tlie  flrsi  place,  his  boarding  out  of  doon  Is  cheaper  g 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  oan,  if  he  pleases,  evade 
half  the  tutorial  fee  ;  io  that  in  all  pointii  of  view 
the  dame's  bouse  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two  ? — 
Certainly. 

4940.  Is  it  the  consequence  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment  as  you  have  stated  it,  that  the  Ixiys  who  are  in 
the  tutor's  house,  considering  that  those  who  are  in 
the  other  houses  are  not  obliged  to  pay  and  yet  re- 
oeive  the  benefit,  are  virtually  paying  for  a  part  of 
the  educQlicin  not  only  of  the  eotlegers  but  also  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  in  the  dames'  liouees  f — 
I  do  not  think  they  would  make  that  calculation  at  all 
in  that  way,  T  think  there  is  a  general  feeling  among 
the  boys  in  the  tutoi-'s  house  that  they  arc  rather 
superior, 

4941.  I  am  simply  asking  fl  fact.  <iuite  apart  ft'om 
the  feeling  connected  with  it  ;  wheihcr  it  is  not  the 
oaao  that  if  collegers  neoessai'ily  evade,  and  bays  in 
dames'  houses  may  evade,  a  gr«at  [lart  of  the  pay- 
ment for  private  tuition,  while  they  receive  eEoetly 
the  same  benefit  as  those  in  (he  tutors'  bouse«  ;  that 
those  in  the  tutors'  hguses  are  virtually  paying  a 
port  of  the  tuition  of  those  in  College,  and  also  those 
in  dames'  houses  ? — I  do  not  think  the  bovs  think  so 
in  any  way. 

4942.  I  am  simply  speaking  of  what  ia  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  (ill  receive  equal  benefit,  and  some  pay  more 
than  olheri*,  is  not  the  class  that  are  paying  in  full  vir* 
tually  paying  for  the  education  of  the  others  ? — I  do  not 
tliink  BO,  for  this  Fca^on  ;  I  have  alreaily  stated  that 
I  consider  a  boy  in  the  house  oosts  something  like 
70/,  or  75/.  a  year,  liierul  cost  of  his  maintenance  ;  if 
you  board  and  lodge  n  boy,  and  he  costs  you  75/.,  I 
do  not  think  100/.  i^  nn  out  of  the  way  payment  for  It. 

4943.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  hoy  in  the  tutor's 
house  abBoIiilely  pays  the  20  guineas  a  year  just  as 
much  as  a  buy  who  is  in  the  dame's  house,  and  does 
pay  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  ivng  dividing  the  120/.  I  get  lOOi. 
from  a  boy  in  the  hou«  for  boarding  and  lodging,  and 
20/.  for  his  tuition. 

4494.  All  the  boys  In  the  tutor's  house  pay  virtually 
20  guineas  for  iheir  tutorial  Inetruetion,  while  boys  in 
the  dame's  house  m-iy  be  reoeiving  all  the  same  benefit 
and  paying  only  10  guineas,  and  collegers  also  p«yiiig 
unly  10  guineas  j  is  it  not  the  case  thai  they  are  paying 


in  very  different  proportions  for  tbe  same  benefit  ?-j 
I  look  upon  it  in  this  light  i  we  have  got   *   ccr 
number  of  pupils  ;  they  pay  20  guineas  •  year 
nnd   in  the  case  of    those   who  only    pay    10  1 
simply  making  a  present  to  the  parents  of  tbe  other  I 

4945.  Considering  the  whole  supjiort  of  the  i 
and  supposing  he  is  properly  Bup|>or(ed  as  a 
the  one  class  contributes  to  that  support  to  a  degTTa 
in  which  the  others  do  not  ? — Any  person  may  i 
upon  it  in  that  light  If  he  likes. 

4946.  Is  not  that  the  effi;ct  simply  of  tbe  oat 
arrangement  ?-,-It  may  be  to  some  people. 

4947.  (Lord  Li/llelton.)  I>o  all  the  assistant  mat- 
ters follow  the  same  course  oa  you  do  with  regsrl 
to  this  20  guineas? — I  should  think  eo.  When  1 
first  went  to  Eton  as  assistant  mooter,  the  number 
of  pupils  was  unlimited.  With  the  next  nun  whs 
came  junior  to  myself,  the  lals  Head  M&ater  limitfd 
the  number,  and  it  h>is  been  so  with  everyone  em 
since;  and  when  n  man  is  limited  by  bis  agma 
ment  on  coming  not  to  take  more  than  40,  a  gf«4 
many  men  have  said,  and  when  parents  have  asked  m; 
to  tidie  their  sons,  I  have  said,  "  I  am  limited  toavc 
"  small  portion  of  private  pupils,  and  I  do  not 
"  to  take  any  who  are  not  private  pupils."  Tbe  . 
Provost  was  very  angry  about  it  indeed.  He  _ 
nobody  had  any  business  to  refuse  a  pupil  atUew  ht 
had  as  many  as  lie  could  hold, 

4948.  You  have  a  small  numlier  of  boys  out  ( 
the  bouse  who  pay  tlic  lesser  amount  ?— Yes  j  ill 
the  exception  for  an  oppidan  to  pay  les?. 

4940.  Dorpu  think  that  the  proportion  of  tbfl 
which  you  itare,  about  represent*  the  ordinary  pro' 
portion  in  the  houses  of  the  masters  ? — 1  hare  got 
eight  oollegcrs,  and  15  boys  out  of  the  hoiue,  ibu 
leaves  seven.  Three  of  these  pay  me  10  guii 
tjmt  will  leave  four — one-half.  I  should  think  one-h 
was  too  high.  I  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  an  op 
pays  the  20  guineas, 

4950,  You  do  not  aak  the  question  j  yon  Imt 
it  to  the  dame  ;  but  in  the  event  of  llie  propor- 
tion considerably  incrensing -or  having  a  tendent 
to  increaBe,  would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  inquiry  wilj 
you  ? — I  take  for  granted  a  boy  Is  a  privaie  pup 
when  he  is  brought  to  me,  and  be  has  geoenUy 
turned  out  to  be  bo. 

4951.  I  mean  as  to  payment? — When  I  am  uked 
to  take  a  boy  as  a  matter  of  fViendshlp,  1  should  pps- 
bubly  not  expect  the  20/, 

4932.  I  thought  you  said  you  would  not  ask  lli" 
question  at  all,  and  if  you  found  yourself  receiTin;; 
10  guineas  only,  ft  was  in  fact  settled  by  the  danw 
with  the  boy's  parent? — The  coses  are  not  numeroai 
in  which  we  have  received  10  guineas  from  the  danw, 

4953.  But  those  three  boys  you  have  now  got  sr* 
with  dames  i — No,  they  are  not.  They  board  iit 
the  town. 

4954.  With  their  ft-lends  ?— Yes, 

4955.  In  that  case  you  come  to  an  nnderstkndlDS 
with  the  parents  ? — Nothing  was  said  about  it ;  but 
I  assume  that  people  who  come  to  Eton  for  the  pur 
p09C  of  educating  their  childivn  would  not  wish  to 
pay  more. 

4956.  You  Iinvo  had  cases,  I  understand,  ia 
the  dame  has  arranged  it  ? — Yes. 

4957.  If  the  number  of  pupila  not  paying  tJie  fuK 
amount  was  to  increase  it  would  be  a  matter  of  inqairr 
with  you  ? — Perhaps  It  might.  Once  I  wrote  to  an 
how  It  wes  that  a  boy  in  the  Ht'tb  form  did  not  pay  as 
a  private  pupil.  The  dame  wrote  to  the  porout.  and 
the  parent  wrote  and  said  he  did  not  wish  to  pay. 

4958.  And  it  continued  so  ?— Yes. 

4959.  That  made  no  difference  ? — No  ;    we  hai 
no  legal  demand  for  more  than  10  guineas.     The 
Is  one  dame  at  Eton  who  writes  to  me  when  there 
ti  new  pupil,    "  Am  I  to  charge  so-and-so  ns  a  ful 
"  pupil,  or  aa  a  half  pupil  ?"     I  say,  "Charge  hira  at' 
"  a  full  pupil  :"  but  I  never  eay  anything  about  ii 
beforehand.     Another  case  was  that  of  n  boy  in  jot 
house,  and  bis   mother  wrote   to  me   and    said  she 
really  could  not  afford  the  expenses  of  tutcir's  houK<^ 
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would  I  Diind  bis  removing  to  a  dame'e.  He  removed 
to  a  dame's,  and,  of  course,  I  took  it  for  granted  he 
would  pay  the  Bmnllcr  sum. 

4960.  Aa  a  rule,  as  far  as  there  i»  any  differenee, 
the  parents  of  boys  in  the  dameB'  houses  are  the  least 
rich,  because  ihey  are  cliiirjied  much  less  for  board  ? 
— Tliat  makes  a  difference,  no  doubt. 

4961.  (J/r.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  anywhere  ex- 
plaiued  the  cau^e  of  thnt  eonsidernble  outbiy  you 
tneutiriucd,  in  taking  a  house,  of  from  3,000/.  to 
6,000/.  ? — I  have  merely  staled  my  own  cspcrieiice. 

49(j2.  Can  you  fell  the  Commission  shortly  how 
lli^t  Bum  is  mode  up  ? — I  have  not  the  Blightest 
o'lijection  to  telling  the  CommiHsion  what  were  the 
circumatances  under  which  I  look  my  house.  The 
Loiiae  wns  in  b  very  ruinous  stnte. 

4963.  Yoo  aay  here,  "It  sLould  be  remembered 
"  that  a  man  cannot  set  up  a  tutor's  house  at  Eton 
"  without  very  considerable  outlay,  perhaps  from 
"  S.OOOiT.  to  6,000/.  ;"  naturally  I  regard  thnt  as  a 
general  system,  and  bo  far  aa  it  i»  a  general  system,  I 
ask  vou  to  have  the  kindness  lo  explaia  it  ? — A  man 
Bomeiimes  has  to  build  a  house.  Sometimes  he  has 
to  repair  it  very  extensively.  In  my  own  case,  I 
rebuilt  half  my  hon^e,  including  almost  all  the  boys' 
part.  Of  course,  I  did  not  have  to  pay  a  high  rent 
for  that  house,  but  willi  the  interest  of  what  I  had  to 
lay  out  on  it,  it  rallies  it  to  about  the  amount  that  a 
high-rented  house  in  Eton  would  cost,  and  then  there 
is  the  furnishing  the  bouse. 

4964.  la  it  the  habit  of  persons  who  have  boarding- 
houses,  tutors  and  others,  if  they  contemplate  re- 
tiring, to  nliow  the  house  lo  fall  inio  decay  for  three 
or  four  j-ears  before  they  retire  ? — I  should  say  not 
stall. 

4965.  If  it  is  not  the  habit,  what  would  be  the 
Bourcea  of  expense  that  M-ould  fall  on  the  incoming 
master  to  take  a  boarding  house,  finding  his  house  of 
the  usual  size,  and  in  tolerably  lenanlable  repair? — 
I  can  answer  that  best  by  supposing  I  give  up  my 
own  house,  and  another  man  comes  into  it  j  I  should 
espect  him  to  repay  me  a  certain  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  tho  lease,  of 
what  I  have  laid  out  upon  it, 

4966.  What  is  colled  a  premium  usually  ? — It  is 
not  exactly  a  premium.  Many  houses  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  College.  Many  houses  have  been  re- 
built, or  built  by  individuals,  and  those  in  the  bands 
of  the  College,  of  course,  pay  the  full  value  of  the 
house. 

4967.  But  as  your  case  involved  peculiar  outlay  of 
capital  for  building.  I  would  limit  the  question  slill 
further,  in  order  to  exclude  that  case.  Supposing 
n  master  to  receive  a  boardiag-house,  not  only  in  a 
state  of  repair,  and  of  the  usual  size,  but  to  receive  it 
from  a  person  who  bad  himself  received  it  in  a  good 
ptate  of  repair,  and  of  the  usual  size,  what  expenses 
would  he  have  to  pay  ? — I  cannot  say,  because  that 
case  would  be  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  be- 
tween the  gentleman  going  out  and  the  gentleman 
coming  in. 

49G8.  If  that  is  so,  must  we  not  limit  your  proposi- 
tion to  tbifl,  that  in  some  cases,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  case,  it  may  happen  that  a 
master  at  Eton  cannot  set  up  a  house  without  the 
expense  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  have  never 
beard  less  than  3,000/.  sjioken  of  as  the  sum  required 
to  set  up  a  full-sized  hoarding-house. 

4960.  As  a  remuneration  for  repairs  that  have 
been  made  by  the  masler  who  goes  out,  or  on  the 
ground  of  repairs  mode  actually  by  the  master  who 
woe  coming  in,  or  does  it  comprise  generally  these 
two  amounts  ? — Yes.  One  of  those  houses  at  Eton 
is  a  very  considerable  matter,  as  lo  the  furniture, 

4970.  Do  not  tho  boys  pay  for  that  furniture  at 
oil  ? — A  certoiu  portion  of  it  they  pay  for.  Besides 
furnishing  your  own  private  part  of  it,  the  boys 
would  turn  up  (heir  noses  if  you  did  not  give  them 
silver  forks  and  spoons,  Evcrvthing  most  be  silver. 
Wiih  regard  to  this,  from  3,000/.  to  6,000/.,  I  merely 
TUeutioned  it  as  a  sort  of  rough  idea  of  what  was 
1. 


actually  talked  of  at  Eton,  and  as  for  u  my  actual        £TON. 

experience  goes,  it  is  not  overstated.  —~ 

4971.  {LordClarendoTi.)  With  reference  to  page  79,  ^'"■ 

at  the  bottom  of  the  page  you  made  a  proposition  to    ^'  ^'  •^'"""- 
some  of  your  colleagues  with  respect  to  an  average    lajuiyiaes. 
amount  i  was  that  agreed  to  by  them,  and  is  it  in      ^^^^^ 
operation  now  ? — I  believe  one  of  them  does  it,  the 
one  with  whom  I  drew  it  up. 

4972.  Do  you  do  it  with  the  parents  of  your  boys? — 
I  have  done  it  with  those  who  have  entered  my  houso 
since  the  date  there  menlioned. 

4973.  And  you  think  it  works  equitably  and  satis- 
factorily ? — I  think  eo,  quite  fairly.  My  object  ia 
doing  it  is  to  prevent  perquisites  to  servants,  because 
I  felt  that  servants  looking  to  hoys  for  perquisites, 
actually  looked  upon  themselves  as  almost  bound  not 
to  report  things  which  they  ought  to  report. 

4974.  Do  you  know  why  the  others  do  not  agree  to 
the  system  ? — I  think,  in  many  cases,  it  was  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  they  wotild  have  to  dismiss  all  their  pre- 
sent servants  if  they  did. 

4975.  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  I  do  not  understand  that 
perqui»ites  are  a  recognized  thing  f — So,  but  a  boy 
does  not  want  to  lug  a  great  bureau  across  tha 
couDtry,  and  there  ia  no  one  to  leave  it  to  but  the 
servant. 

4976.  (Sit  Stafford  Norlheote.)  With  regard  to 
what  you  sny  of  the  council  of  assistants,  a  piau  has 
been  suggested  to  us  to  this  effect :  that  instead  of 
giving  ibe  senior  assistant  master  charge  of  tho 
second  division,  and  the  third  master  the  charge  of 
the  next  division,  and  so  on,  that  there  should  bo  a 
system  of  viceroys,  as  it  were ;  that  the  first  toaster 
should  lake  iho  fifth  form,  the  next  tlio  remove,  and 
the  next  the  fourth  form,  and  that  llie  others  should 
bo  under  them,  and  that  tho  three  or  four  viceroys 
should  act  as  a  sort  of  council  to  the  Head  Master. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  a  plan  as  that  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  very  great  deal  to  recommend  it.  There 
may  he  flomo  difBculties  in  its  working  just  at  present, 
heennso  we  have  been  accustomed  bilherto  to  look 
upon  ourselves  as  equal  in  every  inspect,  except  as  lo 
seniority,  and  the  Head  Master  I  know  is  very  much 
against  such  a  plan  ;  but  perhaps  it  might  have  tha 
effect  of  dividing  Ibe  school  too  much  into  depart- 
ments. At  present  I  think  one  considerable  evil  ia 
the  school,  which  prevents  improvement,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Head  Masler.  as  Head  Muster,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  knows  literally  nothing  of  the  work  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  school ;  I  do  not  think  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  the  leaaL  I  think  it  would  do 
the  school  a  world  of  good  if  the  Head  Master  took 
the  lower  part  of  the  schooL 

4977.  {Lord  Lyllelton.)  Would  that  be  a  part  of 
your  iilan  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  thnt.  I  have 
not  suggested  anytliing  of  the  BOrt.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  others. 

4978.  {Sir  Stnfford  Northeote.)  The  plan  which 
has  been  suggested  is  a  plan  by  which  the  viceioy  for 
the  fourlh  form,  for  instance,  would  take  any  division 
in  the  fourth  form  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  aa 
it  might  be,  and  that  he  would  be  the  chamiel  through 
whom  the  difficulties  or  complaints  of  the  fourlh  form 
would  be  brought  before  the  Head  Masler  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  move  boys  about  from 
one  mnsler  to  another  more  Ihaa  necessary.  Boys 
are  appointed  to  a  certain  division,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  undesirable,  if  it  can  be  helped,  to  inter- 
fere with  that  arrangement.  If  a  man  goes  away 
from  ill  health,  I  look  upon  that  as  an  evil  thing  for 
the  division.  I  Ihink  it  is  a  very  good  thing  if  a  boy 
comes  in  contact  whh  a  fresh  mind  certainly  twice 
a  year,  but  I  thiuk  when  he  is  once  settled  in  bis  work 
for  the  school  time,  that  he  should  not  be  "up  to' 
anybody  but  that  master. 

4979.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  one  master 
having  apeciiil  charge  of  the  fourth  form,  and  himself 
usually  teaching  the  first  division  of  the  fourth  form, 
lo  get  a  general  knowledge  of  what  work  in  the  fourth 
form  WQS  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  soy  that  I  have 
sulBcienlly  considered  that  scheme  to  form  an  opinion 
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ETON.        About  it ;  liut  I  tliiDk  it  ia  ono  iviiich  would  recom- 
mend itself  nt  fir^l  sight, 

4950.  Do  you  think  the  senior  mnslera  would 
object,  after  havin;;  been  tpacbing  fifth  form  boys,  to 

lSJul;IB63.    R"  down  and  Iiike  the  fourth   fnrm  clnss  ? — I  think 
.     ■  ■  thoy  would  ;  wben  Ihe  Head  Master  aska  thom  to,  I 

,euppo9a  ibey  must. 

4951,  You  must  consider  ibat  they  would  he  in  the 
position  of  councillors  to  Ihe  Head  Master,  which 
they  had  not  preyiously  been  ? — Yes. 

4982.  Do  you  ibink  that  the  school  in  its  present 
size  IB  really  manageahle,  without  some  system  of  the 
kind  ? — I  think  (hat  Bomcthing  of  that  sort  would  be 
ft  very  Rood  thing.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I 
have  sufficiently  considered  the  question,  to  recom- 
mend it  entirely  in  the  form  in  which  it  baa  been 
brought  before  me  ;  but  I  thick  one  evil  of  the  school 
would  bo  met  by  it,  which  is  this,  that  all  the  lower 
boya  ore  nnder  iho  junior  maaterB,  and  they  naturally 
ecarcely  like  to  ecjiue  forward  and  press  things  which 
they  feci  ought  to  ho  done.  There  are  three  or  four 
fourth  form  maBters,  who  have  not  been  there  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  apiece.  They  hardly  like  to 
come  forward,  and  to  press  those  things  on  the  Head 
Master  with  the  same  amount  of  weight  that  a  senior 
man,  who  is  put  in  charge  of  the  fourth  formr  under 
the  circumstances,  would  bo  able  to  go  to  the  Head 
Master,  and  say,  "  I,  having  15  or  20  years'  ex- 
"  perience,  considered  this  change  ought  to  be  made." 

49S3.  Are  you  awarethat  itisoncof  the  complaints 
of  the  present  working  at  Eton  thst  ihc  grounding  is 
Dol  sufficiently  attended  to,  or  at  all  events  that  boya 
who  leave  Eton  leave  it  insufficiently  grounded  ? — I 
€un  aware  that  is  often  said. 

4984.  la  not  the  fourth  form  just  the  place  in  which 
the  grounding  ought  mainly  to  be  done? — Yes,  I 
think  the  real  meaning  of  that  generally  is,  that  they 
have  forgotten  their  elementary  knowledge  when 
they  get  high  up.  For  instance.  Oxford  men  are 
constantly  saying  they  know  nothing  ofprammarand 
cannot  parse,  and  the  remedy  for  (hat,  I  consider  to 
be,  that  parsing  should  be  more  slriclly  attended  to 
iu  the  higher  divisions  of  the  school, 

4985.  Supposing  a  master  had  got  to  a  certain 
stage  and  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  senior  masters 
and  went  down  to  the  fourili  form,  and  then  grndunlly 
worked  up  in  charge  of  the  fourth  form,  and  then  of 
the  remove,  and  then  of  the  fifth  form,  would  he  not 
have  his  attention  called  both  to  the  importance  of  en- 
forcing the  grounding  at  the  beginning  and  enforcing 
it  all  tlirough? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  scheme  which 
prima  facie  has  a  great  deal  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  it. 

4986.  Then  you  do  not  see  any  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  it  ? — No. 

4987.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  would  ask  whether  on 
the  whole  you  consider  the  teaching  power  at  Eton 
sufficient  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  teaching  power  is  suf- 
ficient ;  bat  I  think  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of 
power  at  Eton. 

4988.  Do  you  think  a  better  distribotion  of  that 
power  would  produce  greater  results  ? — That  1  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  because  I  do  not  know  how  for 
you  must  expect  power  to  be  lost 

4989.  (Sfr.Vauffhan.)  Perhapsyou  could  point  nut 
■where  the  waate  is  7 — I  believe  that  we  as  a  body  of 
assistants,  take  the  whole  of  our  work  together,  aro 
considembly  harder  worked  than  the  assistants  of  any 
other  school  in  the  kingdom.  I  believe  that  to  Tie  the 
case  ;  I  believe  the  results  we  produce  in  the  shape  of 
good  scholarship  among  the  best  boys  to  be  equal  to 
that  produced  in  any  other  school,  and  I  believe  the 
result  produced  on  the  average,  as  far  aa  Intellectual 
attainment  goes,  may  be  fairly  taken  as  equitl  to  the 
average  of  other  schools.  I  consider  at  the  same 
time  that  we  ore  enormously  overworked. 

4990.  (A  Commissioner.)  And  yet  you  cfmsider 
that  that  does  not  render  necessary  any  addition  to 
the  teaching  power  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
means  of  relieving  it  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  power  wasted. 

4991.  {Sir   S.  Northeote.)    In  what  way  ?_For 


instance,  aa  the  most  glaring,  I  should  instance  ilie 
careful  way  in  which  the  tutor  is  required  to  locik 
over  every  theme  of  every  pupil.  Every  boy  i*  re- 
quired to  do  an  original  theme  every  week,  and,  u  ii 
seems  to  me,  it  is  an  exercise  the  boys  tnkc  very  hide 
interest  in  themselves.  Tlioj  do  not  take  half  lie 
pains  with  their  themes  that  they  do  with  their  vef?tt, 
and  the  tutor  is  expected  and  required,  by  the  cusica 
of  the  place  to  look  them  over  carefully  and  to  make  ii 
correct  Latin  ;  of  cuurse,  if  it  ia  very  bad,  you  poioi 
out  the  mistake,  tear  it  up.  and  make  the  boy  do  ■ 
fresh  one,  but  otherwise  you  do  not.  That  porticuln 
exercise  takes  the  tutor,  wo  will  sa^,  six  or  eigbi 
hours  in  (he  week  to  look  over. 

499a.  Would  your  notion  be  to  suppresa  that  tbemt? 
— My  notion  would  be  to  have  it  occasionally. 

4993.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  they  ever  aent  up  for 
themes  ? — Very  seldom.  At  one  time  Dr.  UantK^ 
took  n  great  fancy  to  themes  j  we  used  to  do  vetj 
long  themes  on  subjects  that  he  set. 

9944.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  you  reduce  tkt 
time  devoted  to  vexscs  ?— No. 

4995.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  vem? 
— Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  an  exercise  boys  take  a  «mi 
deal  of  interest  in,  even  average  boys.  Good,  cleTt; 
boys  will  find  an  opportunity  of  showing  off,  ud 
making  a  nice  display,  and  I  think  even  an  avenp 
boy  has  more  pride  in  producing  a  decent  and  pastM 
copy  of  verses  than  he  has  in  a  theme.  At  the  an* 
time  I  suppose  prose  exercises  might  teach  him  to 
express  bis  thoughts  better,  but  I  do  not  think  liwjda 
in  point  of  fact. 

4996.  {Lord  Lt/tlellon.)  Do  70a  think  then  ii 
enough  translation  at  Eton  ? — I  do  not. 

4997.  Not  enough  translation  into  English  ? — Svi 
I  would  have  more, 

4998.  With  a  view  to  the  knowledge  of  their  mn 
language,  do  you  think  there  is  enough  ? — Certainly 
not.  I  think  Eton  has  increased  very  much  in  ibc 
habit  of  writing  English  within  the  last  10  yeAr\ 
Sunday  questions  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Goodfbr^ 
firat  of  all,  when  ho  became  Head  Maatfr,  A  baj 
has  to  write  perhaps  three  or  four  pnges  of  EngliiA 
every  week,  and  I  think  the  spelliug  and  lon^^ 
used  in  writing  is  better  than  it  used  to  be. 

4999.  {Sir  i>.  XortAeofe.)  Do  you  think  that  boys 
look  on  Iho  translation  with  the  same  mpect  tliM 
they  dn  on  the  original  exercise  ? — That  depeoda  ou 
how  they  are  treated  by  the  master  ;  if  the  master 
looks  it  over  carefully,  perhaps  they  will,  but  if  not 
they  most  decidedly  will  not. 

5000.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  yon  not  think  tl)*t 
the  giving  of  40  boya  to  one  master  in  school  is  wo 
much  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  division  of  40  bovs  is 
at  alt  unmanageable.  Practically  there  are  not  more 
than  36  generally  present  ;  there  are  generally  snN 
ill  and  some  away.  I  think  that  the  boys  take  more 
interest  in  their  work  than  if  they  wer«  in  liitiv  tit* 
of  20. 

5001.  That  is  as  to  the  classical  school,  then  comn 
the  private  tuition  ;  is  it  not  more  than  one  mancu 
undertake  for  a  length  of  time  together  ? — The  rra! 
fact  is  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  a  man  wheti*r 
he  has  a  division  of  40  or  60  in  school  ;  it  only  mokei 
a  dilfcrence  in  looking  over  the  extra  number  of  exer- 
cises. He  can  be  pretty  sure  that  all  the  f»ulla  have 
been  pointed  out,  and  that  ia  not  a  very  laburiuu 
thing. 

5002.  He  can  call  the  boys  op  ? — Of  course  he  can. 

5003.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  disadvantage  to  the 
boys? — I  thought  the  question  was  put  to  me  as  to 
the  overwhelming  amount  of  work  on  the  tutor;  I 
consider  that  40  should  be  quit«  the  outside  of  a 
division  certainly:  but  I  think  a  division  of  40  is  not 
at  all  unmanageable  in  respect  to  keeping  discipline. 
you  can  have  them  all  under  your  eye  at  once.  With 
respect  to  the  nnmber  you  cidl  up,  1  can  manage  10 
call  up  a  good  number,  from  six  to  eight,  generally 
speaking,  each  lesson. 

5004.  From  six  to  eight  out  of  40? — That  would 
get  through  the  whole  twice  a  week.     If  a  bo 
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called  up  twice  a  wepk  besides  Lis  tutor's  construing, 
he  is  pretty  sure  not  to  take  tho  liberty  of  trusting  to 
chance,  iiistend  of  lonrntng  his  lessons. 

5005.  Do  not  a  prottt  many  take tbat  liberty? — Not 
so  many  as  in  my  time. 

5006.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Whnt  is  the  penalty  if  a  boy 
19  found  thoroughly  ignorant?— He  would  have  to 
■write  it  out  and  ti-anskto  it  twice,  or  perhaps  do  50 
words,  derivations.  If  I  found  him  repeating  tho 
offence  within  a  short  time,  I  should  give  him  a 
■wnrning  llint  I  should,  if  his  idleness  coulinucd,  report 
him  to  the  Head  Master. 

5007.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Tou  say  "It  may  he 
"  questioned  whether  it,"  the  tutorial  ayatem,  "has 
"  not  been  carried  too  far  in  the  first  department,  that 
"  of  school  work,  the  tutor  being  responsible  for 
"  every  esercise  being  shown  up  without  faults  in 
*'  school,  mid  for  every  pupil  having  heard  the  lesson 
"  accurately  construed  in  pupil  room  before  ho  goea 
"  into  school.  The  amount  of  work  exacted  from  tho 
"  tutor  leaves  him  very  little  lime  for  private  buainesa 
"  or  for  preparing  bis  work,  and  none  for  his  own 
"  reading,  and,  perhaps,  souie  men  may  be  tempted 
"  to  consider  their  work  in  school  of  inferior  iropor- 
*'  lance  to  that  in  pupil  room  "? — The  fact  is  this  :  a 
man  goes  to  Eton  and  takes  a  fourth  form  division;  in 
that  division  tho  looking  over  the  exercises  is  merely 
nothing,  because  tho  exercises  ore  not  for  the  most 
part  exercises  in  which  it  is  possible  to  show  any 
merit.  Tbey  are  simply  full  Bcuse  vorees  and  a 
translation  of  a  simple  bit  of  Latin  with  the  tutor 
and  Arnold's  Exercises,  They  are  merely  things  in 
which  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  them — either 
right  or  wrong,  ond  the  tutor  has  looked  tliem  over 
carefully  and  corrected  tliem.  You  have  only  to  see 
that  it  is  written  fairly.  That  is  very  little  work, 
of  course,  to  n  man,  and  the  lessons  are  exceedingly 
ebort.  When  a  man  first  comes  to  Eton,  I  think 
he  is  a  little  tempted.  I  have  heard  men  express 
an  opinion  that  it  did  not  much  matter  about  the 
work  in  the  school  ;  tlint  if  you  put  the  screw  on  to 
a  boy  who  seemed  to  be  a  little  idle,  perhaps  his 
tutor  might  object  to  year  overworking  him.  I 
have  had  divisions  of  60,  and  I  have  known  men  who 
have  had  divisions  of  90.  In  a  division  of  -10,  if  I 
find  a  boy  twice  idle,  and  unprepared  with  his  lesson, 
I  say,  "If  this  occurs  again  witliin  a  reasonable  period 
"  I  must  report  you  to  the  master,"  and  perhaps  I 
shall  call  that  boy  up  every  single  time  for  three  or 
four  days,  or  j)erhops  a  week.  If  I  hod  a  division  of 
SO  or  60,  [  could  not  do  that,  because  I  should  feel 
that  unless  I  called  up  a  certain  number  every  school- 
time  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  rest,  but  with 
a  division  of  40  I  think  1  can  do  it  very  comfortably. 

5008.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  You  spoke  obout  the  cor- 
recting of  the  esercises  ;  did  you  make  a  distiuciion 
between  the  fact  of  the  tutor's  correcting  the  verso 
exercises  and  the  prose  exercises? — Simply  this, 
that  I  think  the  boys  themselves  lake  more  interest 
in  the  verse  exercises.  Each  costs  almost  equal 
lime  ;  the  prose  escrcise  is  a  less  elaborate  perform- 
ance generaUy.  I  look  upon  the  looking  over  of 
themes  as  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  my  work, 
and  the  work  which  I  feel  to  be  tho  least  productive 
of  any  result. 

5009.  Am  I  to  understand  that  as  the  tutor  cor- 
rects the  versos  tho  boy  goes  along  with  the  tutor  and 
appropriates  the  effect  of  those  corrections  to  his  own 
mind,  but  in  the  themes  he  does  not  do  so  ;  so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  boy  is 
almost  setting  a  sort  of  task  to  tho  moiiter  in  which 
be  docs  not  take  part  himself? — Yea. 

5010.  What  view  do  you  take  as  to  the  utility  of 
the  correction  by  the  tutor  rather  than  by  the  master 
of  the  form  ? — I  do  not  ihink  it  is  possible  for  the 
master  of  the  form  to  correot.  I  suppose  I  have 
now  30  boys  in  the  fifth  form.  Each  of  those  boys' 
themes  take  mo  on  an  average  10  or  12  minutes; 
about  five  in  un  hour,  quile  that,  and  tho  upper  boys 
more.  Thus  it  costs  me,  perhaps,  six  or  PCveD  hours' 
)Vor]f  in   the  week  to  looll  over  their  themes,  anj 


tho  same  time  again  to  look  over  their  verses.  I  think 
that  our  system  of  their  being  corrected  by  some- 
body is  nn  exceedingly  important  one,  because  if  the 
boy  puts  a  grammatical  fault,  I  mark  it. 

5011,  Are  you  speaking  as  tutor  or  master? — I 
am  speaking  as  tutor.  K  I  see  that  faults  are  rather 
plentiful  in  the  exercise,  I  merely  mark  them,  and 
give  it  back  to  him  to  correct ;  if  1  see  one  or  two, 
tho  result  of  inattention,  and  not  of  idleness,  1  correct 
them  myself.  I  try  to  work  up  the  exercise  to  what 
I  think  is  the  boy's  average  merit,  and,  perhaps,  I 
may  rc-write  a  part,  which  he  appropriates  and  writes 
in  a  fair  copy  to  be  shown  up  wiih  the  other  copy  in 
the  school,  I  do  not  think  it  is  passible  for  a  master 
iu  school  to  do  that.  It  would  give  him  the  wbolo 
amount  of  his  40  boys  to  go  over  in  that  way  every 
week.  It  would  simply  come  to  this  :  if  you  give 
the  master  in  school  two  hours  for  the  purpose,  ha 
might  go  over  all  the  exercises  and  point  out  the 
faults.  Instead  of  the  weekly  themes  and  verses,  I 
would  have  one  original  exercise  every  week.  I  should 
like  to  see  n  school  time  of  two  hours  appropriated 
for  each  division,  which  should  bo  arranged  in  thia 
way  :  it  should  be  for  translation  into  Latin  prose, 
Latin  verse,  Greek  prose,  or  Greek  verse,  ond  the 
master  should  set  it  at  tho  beginning,  and  then  the 
boys  should  do  it  at  their  desks  in  school.  While 
they  are  doing  it,  he  might  be  carefully  looking  over 
the  one  they  had  done  the  week  before.  Then  when 
they  have  done  it,  let  him  read  out  to  them  a  good 
translation  of  the  passage,  and  let  him  call  their 
attention  to  the  superior  way  of  turning  it,  and  the 
nice  way  of  expressing  it  in  Latin. 

5012.  Your  objections  hitherto  have  pointed  only  to 
the  difficulty  arising  from  want  of  time  ;  but  must  it 
not  be  admitted  that  no  less  time  would  bo  at  the 
disposal  of  the  master  of  the  form  than  of  the  tutor  if 
he  were  relieved  from  the  correction  of  those  exer- 
cises of  his  pupils  throughout  the  school  which  novr 
fall  to  his  share  in  hta  capacity  as  tutor.  Do  you  dis- 
sent from  that  view  so  far  ? — The  master  in  school, 
you  would  find,  would  not  look  it  over  in  the  same 
careful  way. 

5013,  Freeiaely;  yon  think  that  all  the  real  gain  lies 
in  this, — the  exercises  are  carefully  looked  ov^r  in  the 
long  run,  whereas  they  all  would  not  bo  carefully 
looked  over  otherwise.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  the 
masters  would  defer  looking  over  and  correcting  inde- 
finitely ? — No.  I  mean  to  say  tho  master  would  look 
them  over,  and  would  merely  mark  faults,  and  perhapa 
give  tliem  to  tho  boy  to  correct ;  but  tho  tutor  looka 
(hem  over  carefully,  and  not  only  marks  the  faults, 
but  re-writes  any  line  which  he  does  not  like, 

5014.  It  has  been  represented  by  some  at  Eton, 
that  the  tutor,  knowing  that  the  master  of  the  form 
comes  after  him,  has  a  perpetual  stimulus  in  the  anti- 
cipation ;  whereas,  if  the  class  master  did  it,  and  there 
were  no  one  who  reviewed  his  work,  ho  would  do  it  in  a 
more  slovenly  manner  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  a  most 
important  thing.  You  feel  yourself  stimulated  to  do 
your  best  with  the  exercises,  especially  if  he  is  up  to 
a  clever  moo.  The  sort  of  standard  I  set  myself  to, 
is  to  try  to  work  the  exorcise  up  to  what  the  boy's 
best  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  wish  the  exercise  to  be 
below  his  own  average  merit. 

6015,  {Lord  L^tlelton.)  The  master  in  claaa  feela 
no  embarrassment  or  scruple  at  all  in  criticising  any 
corrections,  does  he  ? — Not  the  least,  I  do  not  in  the 
least.  I  look  over  the  exercise  in  class,  and  I  say, 
"  Here  is  a  false  r|uanlity."  "  Please,  sir,  my  tutor 
"  put  it."     You  cannot  help  that  sometimes. 

5016.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  con- 
struing i  you  point  out  ihe  advantage  of  that,  saying, 
"  the  lesson  having  been  construed  beforehand  to 
"  the  tutor,  Ihe  master  in  school  is  able  to  insist 
"  on  a  much  higher  standard  of  kuowledge  of  the 
'•  lesson  than  would  be  possible  otherwise  ;"  but 
at  page  83  you  say,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
"  it  might  not  be  judiciously  modilied."  In  what 
way  would  you  modify  it? — At  the  time,  that  was 
felt  by  a  great  many  of  our  body  to  be  one  of  the 
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peiat*  OB  which  relief  wu  nioct  poeuble  at  Eton  ; 
thci:«fi>r«h  I  did  aot  wi^  co  ezpresa  an  opioton  con- 
baiy  lo  whkl  I  imkgined  to  be  expressed  by  a  great 
BMUij  others,  ibu  it  iru  possible  to  reconsider  or  re- 
coostniet  tli*  irraogement  of  construiii";  in  eome  way- 
It  diAn  Kcordia^  lo  ibc  diffiTc-nt  mode  eticb  man 
■(Vi[iri  One  man  only  hurries  through  the  lesson; 
HMuer  man  goca  thoroughly  through  it. 

5017.  Ton  say  further,  "The  priucipnl  diwidvon- 
**  Uge  attpading  it  is  that  it  makes  it  necessary  for 
"  all  the  fifth  form  to  do  the  sanio  lessoa,  as  it  would 
"  be  atterly  impossible  for  the  tutors  to  add  a  fourth 
"  cet  of  construings  to  their  work."  le  it  notone  coq- 
•eqoeiice  of  that  gniforniity  of  work  that  one  boy 
does  the  same  work  for  three  years  together  ? — tta, 
I  think  that  one  weak  point  about  our  aiTnngements  at 
Eton  is  this  fact  ;  it  is  not  quite  so  glaring  now  as  it 
iTM.  When  I  was  at  Eton  I  got  to  the  fifth  form  at 
the  aee  of  12  ;  I  left  Eton  at  the  age  of  18^  to  go  to 
Kog^  J  daring  the  interval  between  12  and  IflJ  1  was 
doing  the  nine  work  all  the  time.  That  is  not  the 
cue  sow.  The  first  two  divisions  do  difTercnt  work, 
bat  the  remainder  of  the  fiflh  form  do  the  some. 

5018.  {Lord  Li/flellon.)    That,   you    ibiuk,  is  an 

eiil  ? Yes  ;  if  I  was  fit  to  do  it  at  12, 1  was  fit  lo  do 

■omelhing  better  at  18. 

£019.  \iHr.  VaugAam.)  Do  you  not  think,  con- 
■UcrtDB  the  proper  apeed  at  which  a  boy  might  master 
one  uuior,  that  the  same  objection  equally  applies  lo 
dt^JUg  the  tamo  work  ttir  three  years  ? — I  sliouM  think 
two  year*,  or  one  year  and  a  half  is  quite  enough. 

£030>  iJo  yon  titink  that  if  dillVreut  divisions  read 
the  aaiBO  authors  and  the  (uime  i^uuntity,  it  is,  prac- 
tioally  apoaklng,  tlio  case  that  uuisleni  will  treat  those 
MUhors  in  ■Doh  a  dIflVre&l  manner  in  ea>-h  division  as 
that  boys  In  eaob  division  will  net  a  scholarly  disci- 
pline prvporlionato  to  their  advauccmviit  i — 1  do  not 
ihUik  It  U  likely  (u  he  dona. 

5031.  Bincra  very  larfio  number,  amount Ing  to  SOO 
boTS.  aro  dubft  the  umo  work,  will  it  not  lio  the  ro- 
«alt  that  If  such  work  is  l>enet)iiiil  fiT  the  central  [-art 
II  will  Iw  tiw  hard  fur  Ihi-  biKini""' — Ves,  I  think 
•O,  If  the  work  In  •ullleieritly  biIvuihh<1  for  a  buy  in 
tllM  Ml>iw>r  division.  Thu  leswins  in  «lii.U  the  work  is 
hanli'd  ftr»  "  lonj{  llomce"  and  Scriplorrs  Itomani. 
|f.,i  liiiiaiKv,  ti>k<'  Horace.  Wo  ro  through  ihrtt  nt  TO 
llnt'S  a  w'"'k.  Tho  UWi  form  n"  thrmiiih  it  onlirely 
In  tW"  T*"""-  At  (lio  pr*-tK-nt  moMii-ut  I  have  gQt  A 
tlltUhin  ..r  the  nfth  furtn  i  It  Is  prrf.-ctly  imi«»fil>le  lo 
Ulko  thnl  ill*l»l<'li  throiiijh  ibo  l"«iion  in  tin-  tiuir  ;  I 
dtify  Ni<y  iiiSK  t.it..kr  a  <liv<"i'in  of  new  Hfth  fiirni  pro- 
iM'i)*  il'r""Hl'  Tllliiir.oflloi-urii  in  lliriT-<|t.iirlfi»  of 
an  hiinr.  1  w.nild  n-t  i.l.j."'t  tn  a  W-uu  of  W  line", 
but  a  luasi'N  of  T<1  tl"""  i"  beyond  oil  n-iiwiii,  I  iliirik, 
n,r  llioM  l-ysi  pi'ihaps  fur  the  sixth  form  it  U  not 

|,„,«,  but  for  boys  who  have  only  jurt  ([nl    into 

iih  fi.mi,  yi'M  ftal  bound  u-  u-  iItoiirIi  w"I'  " 

Yrsl/trday  we  Ita-l   n<Tminolly  an  hour 

whioh  (■  prwDcnllv  M)  minutes,  and 
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1  s..ft»iiiir  'il'i  w-1  jrat  li^rofd  50  i'»";j- 
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iIh-  ni 
II iiifiiir 

ttit  llitu  limsnn, 

...ftsilllr   'll'l    "M"  Jt»l     "UyOHU  O"  II."-. 

fArrJ.  ir  y«n  lal"'  •'"»  •iivl'loi  »'  "•■  other  ail*,  l 
a«KDM*  Ih""'  w<.nld  !•"  Ihe  con»MMt  objeellon  lliat 
Su^sn  •alial.-.l  wUh  Ibis  Iwoli,  and  M.a*>.l  to  work 
rf.  .*l.l.  •'K'H.r  ^  (  .1"  .."t  I".-*,  ""''•  ""'.'«■«'• 
Wi    a r    lUt  U  always  lnl-rr.(i»ic  i  '   "'' '^  ™ 

^»  ,„.  ,L  -I.H.  f.rtTi.  was.  thai  It  was  nM  lb««l.t 

(II  lliA  IMS'!"  l-nrausn  they  beJ  t"^ 

ta  tnj  "a-.  whIH.  was perfcap.  an 

««ssls  *»*f.  w./rktog»»0«rw*»M 

,),„  „l,"l-  ;t  ti  Ibre*  liaM«,  Md  I 

I  did  m4  «M  wfaeUitDg 

Ay  ih«  effsetwaa  ratbar 

'rtt  had  SMW  tbnwfh  it 

.,  ImJi  wrtllw  IbrMCb 

JIM  Mwd  wt  kan  im 
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502^.  AndabetleTgradatMBof tWi 
forms  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  tb«n  ongbt  t»  b«  *  | 
in  the  work  of  the  fifth  fona  ;  fro^  ikc  '  ~ 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lltb,  t^e7  i 
actly  the  same  work.  One  little 
been  introduced  quite  recetitly,  wbiek,  I ' 
well.  Instead  of  two  Uoawr  leaeaaa  aa  it  ^Mi  M  ta 
of  35  lines  each,  one  Hotner  lesaoa  is  set  of  aQ  Emb 
for  the  middle  division  and  krwer  part  «t 
division,  and  for  the  lower  diviaton  that 
vided  into  two  lessons  of  25  tinea  i 

5026.  Do  yon  ihink  that  ibi«a^  tbe  \ 
rally  in  this  vast  school,  ihe  mere  proepei  ef  F''*"' 
tion  OS  they  move  up  now  in  whole  diviMMS  ft^ 
one  form  to  another,  acts  as  a  stonBlaa  •»  the  bayi? 
— 1  think  the  trials  they  go  ihrongb  oa  eae&  ■■^jet 
act  OS  n  very  strong  stimalus. 

o027.  Bui  not  the  promotioo  in  ifelf  ? — b  ii 
ralfaer  a  great  disgrace  to  loae  a  prvoMCi^  daa  m 
honour  to  get  it. 

5028.  {Sir  Stafford  XoHkeoU.)  Doja«Aakik« 
the  necessity  of  communicating  wiib  M  bew'a  ■■■ 
before  he  con  be  flogged,  at  all  injur leualy  aAcaa  Ae 
power  of  the  master  in  school  to  keep  bcs  daa  ^to 
the  work  ? — Not  in  the  leaaL 

o029.  I  think  1  understood  yon  lo  Mt^  dot  j« 
thought  the  master  in  the  fourth  form  wo^d  mg  A« 
a  boy's  tutor  might  not  like  his  being  preaaed 
and  so  forth  ;  you  made  use  of  an  exc 
thing  like  that  ? — The  fourth  form  i 
happen  to  be  a  set  of  very  young  men  w1k>  i 
come,  BDd  they  do  not  like  to  do  anythiiie  i 
might  not  like;  1  think  that  the  regolMiaa  iaO^ 
duced  by  the  Ilend  Master  about  three  or  &^yan 
ago  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  acbooL 

5030.  It  does  not  happen  that  there  is  as;  fi^ 
vouritism  ? — I  think  that  in  dealing  witb  hoj*  Aoe 
is  nothing  you  have  so  jealon>ily  to  gnani  uriraw  sa 
the  notion  of  there  being  any  favonritisn.  Tboeii 
nothing  boys  nre  so  keen  to  seise  upon  as  amj  ■«■■ 
of  Ihe  sort.  I  think  that  is  the  fir&t  ihinewAUa 
man  feels  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  guard  apaa^ 

o031.  (<Vr,  VaugbaH-)  With  regard  to  the  baaka 
which  ore  used,  they  are  generally  revised  bf  E 
masters,  are   they   not? — They  nsed    to  b&    I 
merely  mentioning  what  I  have  heard,  bat  1 1 
thai,  before  Mr.  Johnson,  every  macter 
some  work  through  the  press. 

u032.  Has  that  ceased  ? — It  has  to  a  grvnti 

5033.  Was  it  on  acknowledged  part  of  tbc  pnfiltf 
on  Eton  master  ? — So^  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  ike 
proBt  at  all. 

5034.  Was  the  proRt  solely  with  the  fnlifafcir* 
Solely.     I  have  htard  Mr,  Johnson  say,  that 
sd'ter  be  came  to  Eton,  he  was  told  that  eTcxy  i 
wasespected  to  conduct  some  book  ihroogh  tbc| 
and  he  was  told  to  do  Cicero's  Oration^  I  thnd 
he  distinctly  refused  to  do  it. 

503o.  The  publifsher  had  all  ihe  benefit  af  li 
profit  arising  from  the  book  ? — I  believe  so^  eukd 
I  am  not  prepared  to  toj  that  the  writer  of  Ibe  ba 
got  no  profit.  I  do  not  know  what  arrsngsaaenC 
might  have  made.  The  publisher  at  Eton  has  i 
three  times  applied  to  me  to  revise  a  hook,  or  to  | 
lish  it.  I  have  considered  the  matter  over  in  ^j  i 
mind,  sknd  it  has  resalted  in  my  not  doing  it,  b«t  b* 
expreased  himself  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  p^epg- 
price. 

5036.  Ton  are  not  then  able  to  say  that  no  i 
benefit,  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  the  bock, 
tbe  maater  or  editor  of  the  book  ? — I  an 
pared  to  say  thai  at  all.     Mr.  WiUiama 
anxious  that  I  should  nnderiake  a  rc-editio*  ef  tW] 
"Eton  Compeodiom  of  Geography,"  a  sabieet  in  < 
lam  rather  interested.     1  coasidercd  the  i 
my  mind,  but  I  found  it  was  so  admirably  c 
Dr.  Smith's  new  publication,  that  I  said  tiki 
book  we  ought  to  have,  what  is  the  use  of  < 
o«inel««a? 

5037.  Sopposing  joa  had  nadotaLen  it, 
bad  otice  been  pvhUahed  then  woaU  ban 
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•  sort  of  understandiog  on  the  part  of  tlie  school  that 
it  should  be  used  ? — Yes. 

£038.  Vou  refused  to  iaterrere  with  the  books  in 
the  open  market  ? — Yea,  and  I  am  very  happji  to  aay 
the  ll(.-ad  Mniiter  has  now  adopted  ic 

5039.  Pcxliaps,  having  declined,  yon  Trould  not 
object  to  stale  what  the  publisher  oSered  you  ? — He 
did  not  offer  me  any  definite  sum.  The  matter  did 
not  go  further  than  the  opentog  of  negoliaiions,  as 
it  were.  He  expressed  himself  witling  to  pay  a 
proper  price,  and  if  I  had  undertakea  it,  I  should 
have  consulicd  Eoine  friends  well  informed  on  the 
euhjcct  OS  to  what  I  ought  to  take. 

5040.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  school,  or 
tlie  custom  of  the  open  market  ? — No,  as  to  the 
custom  of  the  mni'keL 

6041.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  As  tO  the  army  dtias, 
do  you  coneider  that  that  has  so  entirely  failed,  that 
you  would  not  wish  anything  of  the  sort  ? — No, 

5042.  In  what  way  would  you  coneider  it  failed  ? — 
I  consider  it  failed  in  this  way,  when  the  army  class 
come  up  to  me,  it  was  composad  of  the  very  idlest 
knd  most  worthless  boys  that  could  be  picked  out, 
and  they  had  joined  it  tor  the  purpose  of  shirking  the 
work, 

5043.  Were  they  really  going  into  the  army  ? — I 
believe  they  were,  but  they  were  not  intendmg  to 
prepare  for  the  army  at  Eton  ;  almost  every  one  of 
them  intended  to  go  to  private  tutors. 

5044.  They  did  not  go  into  this  anny  class  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  parents  7 — No  ; 
they  persuaded  their  parents  to  consent  to  it. 

5045.  You  consider  that  it  has  had  a  sufficient 
trial  for  you  to  have  had  evidence  aa  to  its  value  ? — 
Certainly.  The  first  week  that  1  hod  the  army  class, 
you  would  suppose  that  they  would  be  interested  in 
getting  up  particular  subjects  which  they  had  under- 
taken, such  as  history  ind  geography.  One  particular 
boy,  a  hoy  roost  notorious  in  the  school  for  idleness, 
had  done  none  of  the  work  refjuired  specially  for  the 
army  clas^,  having  got  of  the  other.  I  sent  his  name 
to  the  Head  Master  at  once.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
written  answers,  the  Head  Master  had  made  an 
alteration  with  respect  to  the  army  class  : — "That 
"  no  boy  should  join  the  army  class  who  was  not  in 
"  the  fifth  form,  and  16  years  of  age,  and  intended  to 
"  remain  at  Eton  until  be  goes  up  for  his  eiami- 
"  nation,"  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  there 
have  been  only  one  or  two  boys  in  the  army  class 
since.     I  think  at  present  there  are  three. 

5046.  There  was  only  one  hoy  in  it  at  one  time  ? 
— Y^es  1  for  the  first  half  of  the  October  school  time 
last  year  I  bad  one  boy.  The  nnny  class  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  my  hands  for  a  considerable  time, 
ftnd  for  two  school  times  there  was  none  in  it. 
The  only  point  in  which  it  presses  on  the  work  is 
this  :  the  Head  Master  at  the  time  proposed  to  band 
over  all  preparation  for  the  army  to  the  mathematical 
master ;  we  felt  that  in  many  points,  espiecislly 
history  and  geography,  the  boy  ought  to  be  taught  in 
school  instead,  and  my  notion  is  that  those  subjects 
ought  to  form  part  of  the  regular  school  businesB. 
That  plan  was  proposed  in  order  that  these  few  hoys 
might  have  it  specially.  The  work  presses  on  the 
Head  Master  in  this  way :  that  whereas,  every  man 
gets  off  thi'ee  school  times  a  week  by  his  division 
going  to  mathematics,  the  Head  Master  loses  two  of 
these  times,  hy  having  to  take  the  division  of  the 
master  who  has  the  army  class. 

5047.  (Lord  Lt/tletlon.)  At  present  there  is  no 
particular  plan  in  operation  ? — It  is  simply  the 
one  I  have  described.  I  believe  there  are  three  boys 
this  school  time  who  go  to  Mr.  Warre,  The  regu- 
lation the  Head  Master  made  when  I  made  that 
repreBenlatiun  to  him,  quite  put  an  end  to  what  had 
become  the  case  of  the  army  class,  being  eiimply  the 
refuge  for  those  boys  who  would  not  work  at  all. 

5048.  (Lord  Devon.)  Your  suggestion  would  be 
that  history  and  geography  should  form  part  of  the 
system  of  the  school  ?— I  am  most  decidedly  of  opioiOD 
that  it  should. 


5049.  In  order  to  carry  that  out,  would  it  be  neces- 
sary  lo  curt*il  any  portion  of  the  time  now  devoted 
lo  clftsaical  and  maibemalical  education  ? — I  think  we 
hardly  require  so  much  repetition.  I  think  three 
lessons  a  week  would  be  sufficient. 

5050.  How  raany  hours  do  yon  consider  that  ■  boj 
of  studious  habits  and  of  fair  average  abililiee  is  en- 
ployed  iatelleclually  in  the  whole  adtoei  day  f — ^nec 
is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Mj  docmmi  of  aa 
Eton  boy  would  lie  this  that  in  the  two  winter  halves 
the  Lent  and  Michaelmas  school  times,  he  has  bo 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  bis  after  IS  and  after  4 
to  hims4.'lf.  He  ought  to  be  at  work  in  the  evening 
but  a  lower  boy  would  perhaps  get  one  of  tboae  timea 
to  himself,  and  not  the  other. 

5051.  What  number  of  hours  would  that  be?— 
After  13  is  as  soon  as  whatever  be  has  to  do  at  II  ia 
over.  He  generally  begins,  on  an  average,  at  a  qaar> 
ler  to  12. 

5052.  Could  you  eu^rmft  bulary  and  geography  on 
such  ft  boy  as  that  withoot  oreriasking  him  ? — Tl« 
amount  of  work  given  to  geogrvphy  has  been  OMre 
than  doubled  wiibin  the  last  two  years  by  the  lower 
division  of  the  fifth  form  now  doing  a  map  every 
week.  That  is  shown  up  in  school,  and  a  geograpfay 
lesson  is  given  upon  it.  By  ssrrificing  one  of  tbs 
repetition  lessons,  I  think  bsvtng  a  history  lesson 
would  be  a  good  thing.  I  should  like  to  see  this  carried 
into  the  middle  division  aa  well  as  the  lower  diviskm. 

50o3.  What  would  be  your  view  as  to  French?-^ 
Uy  view  is,  that  the  public  think  that  French  ongbt 
to  be  taught,  and  that  a  gentleman  is  scarcely  cdtt- 
caied  imless  he  knows  French. 

5054.  How  would  yon  leach  il  ? — That  is  oaotber 
quest  iofu 

5055.  (Lord  LtftielUfn.)  Too  have  not  prepared  aajr 
plan  for  it  ? — I  think  it  might  be  taught  by  tbe 
masters  in  their  divisions.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not. 

5056.  Grammatically  ? — ^Tee ;  yoa  eanitot  be  o«' 
tain  of  a  good  pronunciation  onlese  yoa  get  French- 
men to  teach,  and  Freachi&eii  cannot  manage  boya 
stall. 

5057.  Do  yon  see  any  way  out  of  that  difficulty  ?— 
I  do  not,  except  oor  having  one  or  two  French  Icaaooa 
a  week  in  school.  The  compoeilion  might  be  looked 
over  by  a  French  master, 

5058.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  pronunciation  ? — I  do  not  exactly,  I  do 
not  see  why  the  French  master  with  one  assistant 
should  not  look  over  the  composition  white  the  master 
in  school  did  the  lesson.  I  do  not  look  upon  the  pro- 
nunciation as  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance. 

5059.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  you  ever  thought 
about  what  the  edecC  would  be  of  a  master  attending 
a  French  lesson,  so  as  to  keep  order  and  respect 
towards  the  French  teacher? — I  think  it  would  be 
the  only  way  to  make  the  French  master's  lesson 
efficient. 

5060.  (Lord  LtjtteUon.)  Would  it  not  be  rather  a 
waste  of  power  ? — Yes  ;  and  It  would  be  an  insuU  lo 
the  French  master  at  the  same  time. 

5061.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  But  as  the  French  master 
is  an  Englishman,  there  would  not  be  this  diOiculty 
in  keeping  order  ? — He  is  an  Englishman,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  keeps  the  boys  in  order. 

5062.  That  is  not  in  consequence  of  bis  not  being 
a  Frenchman  f — He  is  the  son  of  a  Fi'etichmna. 

5063.  The  fact  is,  that  French  is  looked  down  upon 
by  the  autborities  llu-oughout  the  sdiuol,  and  by  <lie 
boys  ? — I  do  not  think  it  la  looked  down  upon.  My 
experience  with  regard  to  boys  learning  French  has 
been  ibis  :  that  many  parents  on  first  bringinj;  n  'loy 
to  Eton,  are  anxious  that  ho  should  learn  French, 
ond  the  boy  learns  it  for  a  liltle  time.  He  gets 
irregular  in  his  attcndonec,  and  lie  is  reporled  lo  tlio 
tutor  i  (he  tutor  punishes  him  for  irreRulanty,  and 
he  asks  the  parent  to  let  him  leave  oirienruing.  I 
think  it  ought  to  bo  taught,  and  X  beliovo  WO  oro  Iho 
only  school  where  it  is  aot  taught. 
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5112.  {Lord  LytleUon.)  You  mIJ,  wilhout  any 
break-up  of  the  syaiein,  yoa  might  introduce  moch 
more  of  theje  stndies  than  is  dow  the  cose  ? — I  tbink 
so,  decidedly. 

5113.  {f^ord  Clarrrtdon.)  If  there  was  a  rej^o/rDi- 
tion  of  the  want,  and  the  goodwill  to  repair  it,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  difficulty  ? — 
I  do  not  at  alt  sec  why  there  should  be. 

5114.  {Lord  Devon.)  Would  it  render  it  neces^nry 
to  curtail  any  portion  of  the  present  clftssicnl  or 
mntbematicBl  work  ? — I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that 
one  or  two  repetition  lessons  might  be  given  up.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  a  boy  should  hare 
five  re[ietiiion  lessons  in  the  week,  I  think  three  would 
be  sufficient  ;  I  should  not  like  to  give  them  nil  up  ns 
some  people  would  ;  I  think  three  a  week  would  bo 
a  very  good  number. 

5115.  (Sir  Sinfford  NoTlhcait.)  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  curl.iil  the  work,  but  you  think  it  might  bo 
done  without  reducing  the  standord  to  which  boys 
arc  ultimately  brought  in  classics  ? — I  think  it  might. 

5116.  There  may  be  no  objection  to  curtailing  the 
hours  of  work,  and  yet  there  would  be  an  objection 
to  turning  out  boys  less  well  instructed  in  classics  ? — 
I  look  npon  classics  and  mathematics  as  being  the 
paramount  staple,  the  beefsteaks  of  training  ;  I  con- 
eider  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  a  person  carries 
away  with  him  is  important  aa  well,  although  I  do 
not  consider  it  in  any  way  as  important  as  the 
other.  I  consider  it  is  essential  that  a  gentlemaq 
should  be  acquainted  with  a  great  many  facts  as  to 
the  configuration  of  ihe  globe  and  other  things. 


5117-  (Lord  ClarendoM.)  Do  you  not  lltiak  thai  the 
iuferior  social  and  academical  position  of  the  tnalbe- 
matical  masters  at  Eton  must  be  more  or  less  prejudi- 
cial to  t)ie  study  ? — No  doubt ;  I  think  eTerjtndj 
thinks  that. 

5118.  {Sir  Stafford  Xorlheote.)  Do  yon happw  l« 
have  any  pupils  who  are  boarding  iu  mathematinl 
mosleri^'  houses  ? — Tes. 

5119.  Should  you  feel  any  jealousy  if  those  bar* 
did  their  Sunday  work  with  the  malheinaticat  asstR- 
anls  ? — I  think  I  should  as  things  go  now. 

5120.  But  sujiposiug  things  were  altered? — If  i( 
was  part  of  ihe  system  that  it  was  done  I  do  notkaov 
that  I  slioold,  but  nt  present  all  the  religious  insinir- 
tiou  of  a  boy  comes  from  the  tutor.  He  comes  to  my 
private  business,  and  I  prepare  him  for  coDtirm«tioti. 

5121.  Would  you  see  Dtiy  objection  to  the  tnatliN 
matical  assistants  having  houses  on  those  terms  ilti.t 
a  boy  might  be  sent  to  them  to  be  their  pupil  fot  tA 
moral  and  religious  training,  going  only  to  a  chi**:™! 
master  for  pui-ely  classical  work  ? — I  do  not  thluk  tl.i; 
tutor  would  like  it  as  matters  go  at  prt^ent. 

5122.  I  am  iKsumiug  that  all  the  boys  who  wcju 
sent  to  the  mHthematicnl  master's  house  were  sent  fur 
the  anke  of  mathematics? — Then  you  must  secuns 
that  every  person  appointed  to  teach  matbemaiici  ii 
competent  also  to  teach  theology,  becanse  he  has  not 
only  got  to  prepare  the  boy  for  conflmiatlon,  hot  ibi 
boy  may  remain  till  he  is  iu  the  sixth  form,  aad  ba 
might  have  to  help  him  in  the  Sunday  questioo*  ca 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  perhaps,  or  any  other  tlu»> 
logic«l  subject. 


E.q. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


OscAS  BsoiVTi'DiG,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  examined. 


5123.  {Lord  Clarendon^  I  believe,  Mr.  Browning, 
you  are  an  assistant  classical  master  at  Eton? — I  am. 

5124.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Rather  more 
than  two  years. 

5125.  Did  you  come  from  King's  College  ? — Tcs. 

5126.  Were  you  on  the  foundation  ? — Yes;  I  am  a 
Fellow  ol  King's  College, 

5127.  You  are  a  Fellow  of  King's  College  now  ? — 
Tes. 

5123.  I  will  first  ask  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  chapel  services  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted  at  Eton,  and  whether  you  think  any  altera- 
tion could  bo  made  ? — I  think  the  chapel  serricea 
generally  are  not  satisfaolory.  At  the  services  on  the 
Sunday  the  boys  are  generally  attentive,  and  I  think 
they  behave  as  well  aa  you  can  expect.  We  always 
have  two  chapel  services  on  a  whole  holiduv,  and  one 
on  a  half-holiduy,  and  generally,  during  those  services, 
there  is  no  actual  bad  behaviour;  the  boys  b^c  gene- 
rally inattentive,  and  very  anxious  to  get  out.  There 
are  no  masters  there  but  those  who  are  ab»)lutely 
bound  to  be  there.  Three  masters  are  bound  lo  be  in 
desk.  The  Head  Master  is  present  and  some  of  the 
Fellows  and  residents,  but  the  services  do  not  produce 
a  satisfactory  effect  on  the  boys,  they  ore  regarded 
merely  as  "  absences.'' 

5129.  And  they  are  not  productive  of  any  reve- 
rential feeling  ? — I  should  say  not ;  the  boys'  object 
is  certainly  to  get  out  as  soon  as  they  can.  There  are 
certain  rules  by  which  they  are  restrained  from  going 
out  in  a  hurry,  but  as  soon  as  the  signal  is  given  by 
the  master  they  go  out  in  a  very  dilTerent  way  from 
what  they  do  on  Sundays,  evidently  thinking  that  it 
is  less  a  religious  service  than  a  piece  of  school  dis- 
cipline. On  certain  days  we  have  the  Windsor  cho- 
risters down,  who,  also,  are  paid  hy  Eton. 

5130.  Is  that  on  Saints'  days  ? — Yes,  and  on  eves 
of  Sundays  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

5131.  How  long  do  these  services  last  ? — On  those 
days  the  service  lasts  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
on  the  other  days  about  hal  f  an  hour. 

5132.  (Lord  LytleUon.)  The  choral  service,  T  sup- 
poBC  is  iiopular  with  the  boys  ?— I  dp  pot  thiul(  they 


irhapJb^l 


mind  it  much.    Tliey  look  out  for  the  lengdi 
anthem  a  good  deal.    I  think  it  is  popular,  perhapJb^ 

3133.  You  do  not  think  they  would  prefer  to  Lave' 
it  ? — Now,  I  think,  they  would  not,  because  ihcj  Lave 
got  so  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  chapel  •«  so 
much  time  taken  out  of  their  play. 

5134.  la  that  a  new  feeling,  do  you  think?— I 
think  it  is  a  feeling  in  which  I  used  to  participate  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  chapel,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  is  very  much  Iwtter  Ilinn  it  used  to  be  ;  c«r 
tainly  decent  order  is  preserved. 

5135.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  change  would  yoo 
like  to  see  in  that  respect  ?— I  should  like  lo  k«  » 
short  daily  service  at  some  convenient  time  in  tko 
morning.  I  think  you  could  get  a  choir  among  tfa* 
boys, — there  seems  to  be  some  hope  of  that  now. 
There  is  a  musical  society  lately  started  amung  tlM 
boys,  and  I  think  it  nould  be  advisable  to  have  > 
choral,  but  short  daily  service,  not  necessarily  br- 
ginning  the  day, 

5136.  Tou  would  not  have  it  before  breakfast!— 
No,  after  breakfast  I  think  it  would  be  belter  attenM 
to  ;  there  is  some  objection  to  having  it  the  finl 
thing  in  the  day. 

5137.  Then  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  pread- 
ing  ? — I  should  say  that  that  was  not  satisfactory  It 
all.  I  am  sure  from  my  own  recollections  as  a  boy, 
which  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  it  was  not  regarded  u 
satisfactory.  1  think  tliere  were  very  few  of  the 
Fellows  whose  sermons  produced  any  effect. 

5138.  Were  not  they  addressed  to  the  boys  in 
general? — Perhaps  the  author  might  prove  oat  of 
them  that  they  were  intended  to  be  aildrcsscd  to  the 
boys,  but  it  was  not  evident  to  the  boys  themselvra. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  about  that,  but  I  should  say  they 
were  not.  There  were  of  course  some  few  excep- 
tions. Then  again,  from  the  extreme  nge  of  iho 
Fellows  iheir  voices  were  not  heard  in  tbe  chapeL 
Miuiy  Fellows  used  to  preach  long  after  they  were 
past  preaching. 

5139.  The  Head  Master  very  rarely  p^eache^  I 
beliece? — Very  seldom  indeed.  When  I  was  a  boy 
the  Head  Master's  seripoDB  used  to  produce  mor* 
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■effect  thao  any  oilier  Berroons.  Since  I  liave  hcucil 
tbeni  as  a  mofiler  I  linve  uot  thou>!ht  so  much  of 
tkom,  but  as  a  boy  I  can  remember  their  having  a 
grenl  elFect. 

5140.  Bcciiuse  be  wae  Head  MoeU-r? — I  should 
fancy  so,  and  because  he  know  wh&t  to  preocli  about, 
being  engn^ed  with  iho  boye. 

5141.  And  be  knew  more  about  what  the  public 
opinion  of  tlie  school  wna,  and  was  more  respected 

.because  he  waa  in  more  conatnnt  relnfion  with  ihem  ? 
— He  knew  more  psi'ticuliirly  wbnt  wna  wanted  to  be 
said.  We  never  liavo  sermons  like  thosu  which  I 
have  seen  jiublislicd  I'f  BuUer'a  or  Temple's,  or 
Vaugliau's.  We  never  have  sermons  which  can  be 
at  all  compared  wiih  those  in  style.  I  thinic  n  feir 
of  ihcm  would  be  desirable.  I  have  read  them  out 
to  my  pupils. 

5142.  Of  course  no  assistant  mnster  is  ever  wkeJ 
to  preach  ? — No,  never. 

5143.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  a  good  efibct 
or  uot  ? — I  think  it  would,  both  on  the  boys  and  on 
tlie  masters. 

5144.  {Lord  Lytielton.)  Do  you  not  tLiDk  t)iey 
would  value  such  a  concession  ? — I  think  they  would. 

5145.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  next  point  which  we 
wish  to  advert  to  is  your  opinion  respecting  the  work 
of  the  oppidnna,  1  suppose  you  mean  by  that  as  distinct 
from  the  work  of  the  coUogora  ? — Yes.  At  page  101 
I  have  given  a  furlber  extension  of  that. 

5146.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Were  you  an 
oppidan  yourself  ?— No,  I  was  a  colleger. 

5147.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  anything  you 
ivould  like  to  add  to  what  you  have  said?  It  does 
appear  to  us  that  the  collegers  ere  worked  harder  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  I  would  add ;  but  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  hcIiooI  there  ia  little  or  no 
inducement  for  an  oppidan  to  woi'k.  There  is  nothing 
ibat  makea  work  iWhionable  among  the  oppidnnd. 
A  boy  bos  no  chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
boys  of  the  Bcbool  by  work.  Tbo  leading  boys  of  the 
school,  who  are  a  very  defined  body  indeed,  aro 
generally  composed  of  those  wlio  are  in  the  eight  or 
in  the  eleven.  I  should  say  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  boy  lo  obtain  any  general  influence  iu  the  school, 
merely  by  inlcUeclual  distinction. 

S14S.  Why  do  you  Ihiuk  there  ia  no  incentive  to 
an  upper  boy  lo  disliiigoish  himself  intellectually  ? — 
After  upper  division  trialfi,  the  only  prizes  open  to  a 
boy  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Newcastle,  which  has 
of  late  years  been  monopolised  by  tlie  collegers, 
and  the  oppidans  have  got  to  think  it  rather  beyond 
them.  There  ia  a  echolar,  and  a  uiedidlist,  and  a 
varying  number  of  select.  I  lliink  last  year  there 
were  two  or  three  oppidans  in  the  selecl;  eonaetiueutly, 
the  oppidans  hove  gradually  got  to  think  it  beyond 
their  reoch,  and  if  yuu  said  to  an  oppidan  that  he  must 
try  for  the  select  and  the  Newcastle,  ho  would  rather 
regard  it  as  beyond  him  ;  so  it  has  not  very  much  in- 
fluence on  the  work  of  the  oppidans, 

5149.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  To  what  would  you  at- 
tribute this  recent  excelling  of  the  coUegerg,  because 
it  did  not  use  to  be  so  ? — I  think,  in  a  gretkt  measure, 
the  collegers  are  better  educated  ;  that  they  are  a 
better  cbisa  to  begin  with  ;  that  they  are  selected  by 
examination,  and  that,  therefore,  more  scholars  carry 
off  the  prizes,  I  should  not  say  lliat  the  oppidans 
have  got  worse,  but  the  collegers  have  get  better. 
I  should  say  there  ia  not  so  much  private  reading 
among  the  oppidans  as  there  used  to  be,  when  tlie 
school  worl^  wna  less  than  it  ia  now,  although  I  do 
not  think  that  ia  at  all  a  desirable  thing  ;  still  the 
oppidans  who  cared  for  rending  ul  nit,  uaed  to  read  a 
great  deal  privately,  and  I  should  say  the  school 
work  having  been  increased,  that  we  have  lost  the 
private  reading  of  classics,  and  have  not  yet  allo- 
gctlier  got  the  corresponding  advantage.  I  fancy 
there  uaed  to  be  some  among  the  oppidans,  with  whom 
iLe  school  work  used  to  be  of  very  little  account,  but 
who  did  a  great  deal  of  private  clitaaictil  reading.  Jt 
was  the  caae  in  my  time,  but  it  is  not  ao  now,  I 
think. 


5150.  {Lord  LifUellon.)  But  there  ia  still  s  great 
deal  of  time  for  private  reading  ? — I  should  think  bo. 
In  the  two  fii*st  divisions,  the  work  is  very  hard.  It 
ia  as  hard  as  it  ought  to  be. 

5151.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Has  there  been  any 
alEempt  made,  or  is  there  any  contemplated,  towards 
raising  the  oppidans  more  to  the  standard  of  the 
collegera  than  ihey  now  aro  ? — 1  have  not  heard  of 
any  direct  attempt.  I  fancy  there  ia  not  enough 
reward  open  to  Ihem  ;  there  are  a  great  many  schixil 
prizes,  but  they  are  confined  to  the  Head  Ma?fei''» 
division.  They  are  decided  solely  by  the  He:id 
Master,  and  nobody  ever  knows  who  gets  them. 
They  are  got  in  a  great  measure  by  collegers,  but  (he 
exercise  is  not  recited  or  printed,  and  no  pains  is 
taken  to  piake  the  school  generally  acquainted  wiili 
who  are  distinguished  in  that  way. 

5152.  The  consequflnce  is  that  not  mach  value  or 
imporlancB  is  attached  to  those  prizea  ? — I  should  say 
not. 

5153.  Do  you  think  tliat  if  tBeiT;  was  a  belter 
devised  aeheine  of  prizes  or  rewarda  that  that  would 
be  a  stimulus  to  (he  oppidans  to  do  better  ? — I  think 
if  tlie  prizes  were  made  more  of,  if  tliere  was  some 
way  of  making  known  to  the  school  who  got  them, 
if  they  were  given  ont  publicly,  if  special  examiners 
were  Iiad  for  them,  if  they  were  printed,  and  tiie 
same  kind  of  ielat  given  to  them  as  is  given  to  tho 
games  by  the  public  exhibitiona,  they  would  be  mora 
generally  cored  for  in  the  school  ;  and  I  think  that 
is  what  is  found  in  other  schools  where  that  has 
been  done.  If  you  asked  an  ordinary  oppidan,  I 
should  think  he  gcueirtlly  would  not  know  who 
was  the  Newcastle  scholar.  If  I  asked  oppidans 
of  IG  and  17, — of  course  I  do  not  mean  literary  boys, 
but  fair  boys, — I  do  not  think  they  would  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  who  had  got  it.  It  differs  im- 
mensely, of  course,  with  certain  boys.  Tlio  interest  as 
to  who  gets  the  NewcaKlle  is  not  to  be  compared  wilU 
the  iuteccst  of  who  is  in  the  eight,  or  who  is  in  the 
eleven,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  general  interest  in  the  school.  If  you  ask  ihom, 
they  generally  answer  "  Some  colleger  or  other," 

5154.  {Lord  Lytulton.)  With  regard  to  intel- 
lectual distinclion,  do  you  uot  think,  supposing  a  boy 
is  of  popular  character,  that  he  gets  more  i-espoet  from 
the  school,  if  he  is  a  clever  boy  who  gels  prizes 
and  distinctions  in  the  school  ? — There  are  so  few 
oppidans  who  really  are  distinguished  in  iliat  way, 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  tell.  With  my  own  piipile,  I 
have  known  two  cases  of  boys  of  refined  minds,  and 
very  gentlemanly  manners,  and  fond  of  literature. 
Both  of  them  went  in  for  the  Newcastle.  One  of 
Ihem  was  very  nearly  select — just  first  out  of  the 
select  ;  the  other  somewhere  near  it,  and  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  liie  influence  among  their  achool- 
fellowa  which  they  ought  to  have. 

5155.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  a  lees  systematio 
course  of  working  ia  required,  such,  for  instance,  as 
in  Latin  verses  aud  composition,  are  tha  oppidans  as 
much  behind  as  they  are  in  the  prizes  for  Bcholai-tliipa 
generally  ? — I  do  tiot  think  I  could  tell  you  exactly, 
because  I  have  not  the  data  to  go  upon.  You  could 
tell  by  who  gets  the  verso  prize  in  the  Head. 
Master's  division.  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  school, 
they  go  on  pretty  equally  ;  in  the  lower  parte  of 
the  school  you  find  at  (he  head  of  the  divieion  aa 
many  oppidaoa  aa  coUegera.  It  is  after  that  that  tha 
oppidans  fall  off;  up  to  a  certain  point  they  ara 
pretty  equal, 

5156.  I  believe  Latin  verso  is  considered  a  great 
object  of  cultivation  at  Eton  ? — Yes. 

5157.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  lliere  is  a  want 
of  some  very  diatbguiahed  prize  for  Latin  vcraea  ? — 
There  ia  a  verse  prize,  which,  if  given  in  a  different 
way,  migiit  answer  tliat  purpose. 

51 58.  What  is  the  verse  prize  lo  which  you  allude  ? 
— There  is  a  prize  given  to  the  beat  vra-ses  done  iu 
the  half  year. 

5159.  Do  you  thln£  that  auch  a  plan  as  that  pur- 
sued in  the  Utuversitiea,  of  giving  out  some  subject 
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for  competition,  and  awarding  &  great  pihe  for  the 
best  poem  on  that  particulur  subject,  does  not  siimn- 
Inte  much  more  thnn  a  general  prize  for  the  whole  half 
yenr? — Yes,  I  think  bo.  There  hnn  been  a  pri«e 
lately  inatilated  for  Greelt  Iambics,  which  ia  open  to 
tlio  iwo  first  divisions,  but  that  has  hardly  had  time 
enough  to  work  yet. 

.5160.  1b  not  there  something  neceBHarily  obscure 
in  a  priae  given  in  tlmt  way  to  (he  be?t  in  the  course 
of  the  half  year  as  compared  with  sipgle  prizes  for 
which  all  are  to  compote  ? — 1  suppose  there  is. 

5161.  (Lord  Lffttfltoii.)  Aa  to  tlio  inferiority  of 
the  oppidaue,  do  you  lielieve  that  the  parents  of 
the  collegers  care  more,  and  that  the  boys  caro  more, 
for  getting  on  in  the  school  than  An  the  parents 
of  the  oppidans? — 1  have  often  heard  tliat  remark 
made,  but  I  have  not  found  it  within  my  own 
experience.  I  have  never  known  any  parent  of  an 
oppidan  who  has  not  shown  great  ansicty  iibout 
his  sou  getting  on.  I  think  a  belter  example  at 
liome  would  be  very  valuable,  but  aa  to  the  anxiety 
expressed  by  the  parent,  and  the  manner  in  which  that 
X»  expressed  to  the  Itoy,  I  should  say  there  is  nolliing 
to  he  wished  for.  I  may  mention  one  case  where  the 
father  did  not  care  how  hia  sou  did.  He  was  a  very 
hard-working  boy,  and  we  were  afraid  he  would 
overwoi'k  himself. 

5162.  {Lord  Devon.')  At  the  bottom  of  page  101, 
you  mention  &s  a  remedy  for  the  comparative  itidis- 
poaition  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  oppidans,  the 
giving  them  inducements  similar  to  those  which  the 
Collegers  posaess,  and  among  others,  you  specify 
founding  some  exhibitions, — to  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity, I  presume  ? — No,  at  school. 

5163.  Looking  at  the  social  position  of  the  parenta 
of  many  of  the  oppidans,  do  you  consider  that  that 
would  be  considered  as  holding  out  much  induce- 
ment?— I  think  it  would  be  got  very  often  indeed  by 
those  who  wanted  it.  I  fancy  there  are  many  parents 
wno  send  their  sons  to  Eton,  who  do  not  wish  to  send 
them  to  College,  but  who  would  be  glad  of  a  little 
help. 

5164.  Still,  probably,  there  would  be  a  certain 
number  to  whom  the  possession  of  an  exhibil  ion  would 
be  of  no  pecuniary  importance.  To  them,  do  you 
think  it  would  become  an  object  of  competition  ? — I 
should  fancy  that  it  would. 

5165.  (Sir  Stafford Noriheolt.')  You  say  you  think 
there  is  less  of  private  classical  reading,  do  you  think 
there  ia  more  private  reading  of  another  kind,  such  aa 
history? — I  should  say  there  is  very  little  private 
reading  altogether. 

5166.  Do  you  know  anything  of  iho  condition  of 
the  debating  society  ? — Yes,  1  was  a  member  of  it  foi- 
some  time  before  I  left  Eton. 

51G7.  Do  you  think  that  exercises  any  influence  in 
inducing  boys  to  read  up  subjects  for  debate? — Not 
very  much,  I  Ihiak.  It  is  not  merely  a  debating 
eociety, 

5168.  It  is  becoming  more  of  a  club  than  a  dchaling 
society  ? — Yes  ;  papers  arc  taken  in,  and  it  is  a  plca- 
laQt  thing  for  boys  to  belong  to,  and  although  some 
few  of  the  boys  are  let  in  because  they  are  able  to 
Bpeak,  the  majority  of  elections  take  place  because 
the  boy  ia  popular. 

5169.  (Lord  Lyltctlon.)  Do  not  the  debates  excite 
a  great  deal  of  intercut  ? — When  I  was  at  Eton  I 
belonged  to  three  debating  societies  ;  one  was  s 
private  one  belonging  to  my  tutor,  which  I  think  did 
excite  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  induced  a  great 
deal  of  reading. 

5170.  (Sir  Stafford  Norlhcote.)  In  which  he  him- 
Belf  took  part  ? — It  was  in  his  house.  Another  one 
was  in  college,  and  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  was  very  much  excitement 
in  the  debates, 

5171.  {Lord  Li/l(elton.)  Do  you  not  think  that 
during  the  winter  half  the  average  number  of  speakers 
must  bo  at  least  10  ?  —  Everybody  who  sigua  the 
question  must  speak. 

5)72,  But  they  are  not  bound  to  sign  the  question  ? 
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—They  must  sign  one  or  the  other.  Tliey  miglit  «ay 
nothing,  but  that  they  agreed  with  ibe  pruneui 
speaker. 

6173.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  miiry  »s  lOboj^ 
in  an  average  debate  in  the  winter  half,  would  not 
only  speak  on  the  question  but  would  baro  n*j 
something  with  a  view  to  qualify  themseU-ea  for  it? 
— In  my  time  I  should  say  not.  I  have  not  KlteodKl 
lately. 

5174.  {Lord  Devon. ^  Do  you  tnow  whethff  tb 
junior  masters  take  part  in  "  Pop,''  as  it  ia  c^ed  }— 
No. 

5175.  {Sir    Stafford    Northeofe.)     Are    collcffi 
elected  freely  at  •'  Fop  "  now  ? — There  are  genei 
about  five. 

5176.  (Lord  Deron.)  As  to  the  iioo  of  tlie  gows 
in  College.     You  were  a  colleger,  I  tbink  ? — Tc«. 

5177.  Opinions  wo  arc  told  somewhat  differ  a*  lo 
the  advantage  of  retaining  the  gown   or  of  ditc-i^- 
tinning  it,  what  is  yonr  opinion  ? — I  have  cxp'  ■ 
an  opinion  ihni  I  think  It  should   L-<!   di^eontii,  : 
The   fact  is,  of  course,    that   the    collegers   are  tlit 
working  part  of  Iho  school,  more  so  than  the  oppiili-.t 
I  think  it  is  good  that  the  collegers  should  jian  i 
more  in  the  general  school  feeling,  and  the  ulicili   _.  . 
of  the  gown  would  tend  to  bring  them  together,  aci 
to  make  them  act  more  together  than    Ibey  do  aoir. 
1  never  knew  a  colleger  have  any  wide  influence  ovir 
the  school.    There  is  a  great  friendly  feeling  tiel 
them. 

5178.  {Lord  CtarcnJon.)  We  have  lind  very 
flicting  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  gowu,  aad 
some  have  told  us  that  nothing  would  bo  man 
annoying  to  the  collegers  than  to  give  up  the  gown? 
—  I  believe  that  is  perfectly  true  of  the  present  col- 
legers. In  fact,  I  think  that  the  collcgt-rs  keep  a«ij 
from  llie  oppidans  more  than  the  oppidans  do  frnn 
the  collegers  on  the  whole.  The  oppidans  are  anxloai 
that  the  collegers  should  join  in  their  games,  bnl  Owj 
will  not. 

5173.  (Sir  Slafford  .Xortheote.')  Are  yon  inclinfil 
to  think  that  any  part  of  the  iuferiority  of  ihe  oppi- 
dans  arises  from  their  coming  badly  prepared  la 
school  in  comparison  with  the  collegers  ? — I  sLciuU 
think  so.  "^ 

5180.  I  mean  badly  prepared  at  oilier  achooU 
Oppidans  merely  have  a  pass  examinntion  for 
trance.  Among  the  collegers  there  is  nii  examina: 
to  see  who  lihall  get  in. 

5181.  Do  you  consider  that  the  hoys  who  cotn?' 
school,  other  than  those  who  have  l«en  ti-ainlog  for 
College,  come  badly  prepared  ? — I  have  not  had  w 
much  experience  as  others  have  had  ;  but  in  certUD 
special  subjects  they  were  not  badly  prepared. 

5182.  What  position  do  you  take  in  the  school  ?— 
I  have  now  the  lower  remove  ;  I  had  the  fourth  foiiB 
before, 

5183.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  in  the  fourth  forni 
who  came  were  generally  prepared  in  gramniiir  ?— I 
cannot  say  I  found  much  difference  between  ihoM 
who  came  from  the  lower  school  and  those  who  cam* 
from  elsewhere. 

5184.  The  boys  who  are  placed  in  the  remove 
course  are  boys  of  rather  superior  atlninmenta  ? 
Yea, 

5 185.  Do  you  think  the  superiority  of  attainnienl 
generally  involves  a  better  grounding  in  grammar,  or 
is  it  that  they  are  weak  in  grammar,  but  Siat  they  are 
forwarder  in  their  power  of  writing  verses  and  to 
forth  ? — The  Head  Master's  examination  is  a  teat 
the  accuracy  of  the  grammar.     Within  the  last 
or  three  days  a  pupil  of  mine  has  not  been  allowed  to 
go  into  the  remove  because  ho  was  deficient  in  the 
very  elements  of  Latin  grammar,  although  his  n 
were  tolerable. 

5186.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  you  a  boarding- 
house  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

5187.  I  suppose  you  intend  to  h.ivo  a  boardiag- 
house  when  you  can  ? — Next  half  I  shall  have  oi 
There  is  a  vacancy,  because  of  Mr,  Eliol'd  eloction 
a  fellowship. 
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♦  -  BJ88.  With  respect  to  the  work  of  the  mastera.  do 
you  coni^ider  ihftt  the  masters  ore  greatly  wver- 
worked  ? — I  think  they  ore, 

5IS9,  Do  you  tJunk  that  each  master  Lna  too  much 
to  do,  or  that  HOme  bnvo  too  muuh  to  do  iu  (.■ouatquciico 
of  on  incoiiveoient  dietribution  of  the  work  ? — Prt-tty 
nearly  all  the  miuturs  have  the  same  kind  of  work  ; 
there  is  no  differenco  of  kiud.  There  is  no  lime  for 
eociety,  for  meeting  earh  other,  very  little  limo  for 
relaxuliun,  and  nolipiclmay  aay,  for  private  reading; 
I  thiuk  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  school. 

SldO.  About  bow  many  hours  a  day  do  you  con- 
sider your  work  lasta  ? — With  my  full  number  of 
pupils  ill  the  winter  halves  I  am  occupied  aiae  or  ten 
hours  n  day. 

5191.  (Lord  Lt/llfllon.)  Uow  many  pupils  have 
you  ? — Forty  ;  I  have  not  now  40,  but  I  had  last 
lialf ;  that  is  the  limit  assigned.  A  man  who  bu«  the 
kunck  of  making  verses  can  get  through  his  work 
easier,  but  that  is  what  mnoy  of  the  masters  have  put 
it  at,  otne  or  ten  hours. 

5192.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Will  that  include  those 
pupils  who  come  lor  private  buBint'ss  ? — Yea.  I  think 
the  reason  a  great  dual  is  that  there  is  too  much  rc- 
sponEibility  of  teaching  on  the  tutors.  I  think  that 
the  tutorial  inQuonce  ought  by  no  means  to  be  dimi- 
nished, but  at  present  there  is  hardly  any  work  a  boy 
docs  in  school  thiit  is  not  tirst  done  by  the  tutor. 
His  mathematics,  of  course,  his  tutor  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  but  that  is  about  all.  There  is  no  subject 
which  is  deBnitely  taught  in  the  school,  and  allowed 
to  he  taught  in  tlic  school,  for  which  the  tutor  con- 
eiders  that  he  is  not  rcspouaible.  That  is  an  over- 
whelming responsibility  on  the  tutor.  I  think  that  is 
the  cause  of  our  being  too  much  worked. 

5193.  Wb.at  would  be  the  remedy  which  you  thiuk 
would  be  applicable  to  that  ? — I  tliiuk  that  the  remedy 
would  he  to  make  the  schoolwork  more  real  and 
more  systcniaiic,  and  we  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
have  n  thorougb  I'cvision  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
Echool,  to  see  that  they  are  suited  to  the  ages  of  (he 
lioys  ;  then  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  the 
lessons  longer  ;  to  make  them  an  hour  instead  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  For  myself,  I  do  not  see 
the  g(M>d  of  having  "  construing,"  though  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  dilFcrcnce  of  opinion  about  it.  I  thiuk  if 
certain  subjects  were  set  beforehand  and  were  taught 
thoroughly  in  the  school,  it  would  take  agreat  deal  of 
responsibility  and  work  off  the  tutor.  The  regular 
schoolwork  takes  us  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  costs  us 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 

5194.  {Lord  Lylleltan.)  Do  you  think  a  change 
of  the  system  might  be  made  so  that  the  present 
number  of  masters  should  be  enough  for  the  school  ? 
— No,  I  thiuk  not;  I  tbiuk  to  work  a  division  pro- 
perly you  could  not  have  more  than  35.  I  think 
there  are  not  altogether  enough  masters, 

5195.  (Sir  Slafford  NorllicoU.)  Do  you  think  if  a 
boy  did  not  go  to  his  tutor'a  to  construings,  there 
would  not  be  a  risk  of  his  taking  the  chance  of  his 
not  being  called  up  in  the  school  ? — I  think  the  beat 

I  evidence  as  to  that  is  in  other  schools  where  they 
hare  it  not.  If  at  Harrow  and  Rugby  tliey  find  it  is 
not  so, — that  a  boy  does  prepare  his  lesson, — it  would 
be  more  valuable  evidence  than  any  I  could  give, 
5196,  (Lord  Lyttdlon.)  Would  you  allow  a  boy  to 
2o  to  his  tutor  if  he  met  great  difliculties  in  pre- 
paring his  work  ? — I  think  it  might  he  done  ;  I  do 
not  think  many  boys  would  come  ;  when  I  have  given 
them  the  chance  they  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  it. 

5197,  Would  not  they  go  into  school  not  being 
able  to  do  their  lesson  ? — Yes, 

5198,  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Would  not  that  difficulty 
equalize  itself  with  regard  to  all  the  boys  ;  if  none  of 
them  had  a  private  tutor  to  help  them  in  preparing 
their  work  would  not  that  be  a  difRculty  which 
would  prcFiB  equally  on  all  the  boys  ? — 1  suppose  so, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

5199,  (Sir  Stafford  Norl/icolt.)  Taking  the  Eton 
Bystcm  as  at  present ;  suppose  a  boy  bad  been  called 


I 
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up  on  the  Uonday  ? — That  would  bo  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  called  up  on  the  Tuesday. 

5200.  (Mr.  Vuuphan.)  Would  it  not  bo  the  work 
of  a  skilful  master  in  form  so  to  coll  on  the  boys  that 
they  could  not  reckon  ou  escaping  ? — We  all  try  to 
do  tbat.  If  a  regular  system  had  been  introduced, 
the  boys  would  have  fouud  it  out  and  have  not  learnt 
their  lessons, 

5201.  (Sir  Stafford  XorlAcote.)  What  happens  to 
a  hoy  if  he  fails  in  construing  ? — Ue  has  a  puuisli- 
ment. 

5202.  It  is  a  question  of  economy  of  time  with  him 
whether  he  should  run  the  risk  of  punishment  onco 
now  aud  then,  or  the  certainty  of  having  to  learn  al! 
his  lessons  ? — I  think  that  with  33  boys,  in  an  hour 
an  active  master  might  see  that  every  one  had  done  it, 
The  real  ditEculiy  about  the  construing  is,  tliatif  yoa 
take  it  away  you  take  away  one  of  the  occasions  on 
which  the  tutor  sees  his  pupil,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  thing. 

5:i03.  [Mr.  I'aupAan.)  Could  not  that  ho  preserved 
by  a  certain  amount  of  private  work  ;  making  him  the 
definite  master  of  the  private  work,  as  the  master  of 
the  form  may  be  the  master  of  the  public  work  ? — I 
think  something  might  bo  substituted  for  it, 

5204,  Do  you  think  there  would  be  opportunities 
enough  of  communication  between  tutor  and  pupil  in 
such  work  to  keep  up  a  jjroper  moral  relation  between 
them  ? — I  think  so. 

5205,  (Lord  I^yttelton.)  The  qiiestion  is,  whether 
you  thiuk  (he  boys  would  become  better  scholai's  ?— ^ 
I  certainly  do  ;  the  masters  would  have  more  time. 

520C>,  They  would  get  iLe  work  more  thoroughly 
done  ? — Yes, 

5207.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say,  "  We  are  all  so 
"  conscious  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  school  work,  and 
"  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  it,  Umt  if  freedom 
"  of  action  were  once  secured  to  t!ie  Head  Master 
"  and  his  assistants,  m.itlere  would  soon  he  set  right." 
\^'li«t  do  you  mean  by  li'cedom  of  action  ? — That  wag 
written  some  little  time  ago,  and  then  the  late  Provost 
used  very  freely  to  use  his  veto.  There  were  many 
things  on  which  the  assistant  masters  were  deleimined, 
and  on  which  (he  Plead  Master  also  was  determined, 
which  were  referred  to  tlie  Provoat,  in  which  he  used 
Lis  veto,  but  the  present  Provost  has  not  done  so. 
He  docs  not  seem  to  have  ouy  wish  to  interfere.  It 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  rests  with  the  Provost  per- 
sonally. The  fact  is,  that  the  Provoat  haa  a  veto  on 
everything. 

5208.  Yon  believe  that  has  been  felt  Injuriously  in 
the  school  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  haiL  At  present 
there  is  no  meansof  communicating  our  opinions  to  one 
another,  or  to  the  Head  Master  ;  the  Head  Master 
has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  aesia- 
tonts  in  any  way. 

5209.  lie  does  not  invite  them  ? — He  docs  not 
inviie  them  to  consult,  and,  I  believe,  on  many  iioinla 
he  does  not  know  what  the  opinions  of  the  assistaut 
masters  are  ;  I  believe  he  says  there  is  no  time. 

5210.  I  suppose  if  an  assistant  master  had  a  com- 
munication which  be  wished  to  make  to  the  Head 
Master,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  bo  ? — 
Kvery  day  for  five  minutes  before  each  school  wo 
meet  the  Head  Master,  and  we  can  refer  any  matter 
of  small  importance,  any  passing  occurrence,  to  him  ; 
but  there  is  no  means  of  discussing  any  more  im- 
portant things. 

5211.  Anything  like  changes  and  reforms  in  the 
system  ? — There  is  no  opportunity  for  that. 

5212.  (Lord  Lytteltoii.)  But  an  individual  master 
who  wished  for  a  private  interview  with  the  Head 
Master  would  have  it  ? — He  would  not  bo  able  to 
give  him  much  time.  Practically,  I  thiuk  I  may  say 
there  is  no  way  of  doing  it, 

5213.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  not  thi-nk  that  all 
the  niastera  are  overworked  ? — I  do  not  think  thai 
arises  fi'om  the  number  of  pupils,  I  think  it  arisf» 
much  more  from  the  distribution  of  the  work;  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  much  difference  whether  you  hftvo 
10  more  or  10  less,  but  it  t*  Ihd  general  distribulioo 
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and  inconvenience  of  tho  irork  which  makes  it  press 
heavily  on  the  mivater?,  and  on  the  boya  too. 

SS14.  Wiih  respect  to  tlie  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages aud  history,  nftiilier  of  which  are  purl  of  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  school ;  in  the  first  place, 
do  you  recognize  the  importance  of  those  studies,  and, 
iu  (he  nest  place,  would  you  see  any  insurmouii  table 
difficulty  in  introducing  them? — No.  I  cerlainiy  do 
rccofrnire  their  importance,  I  think  tiity  are  i-ery  im- 
portant indeed,  ond  I  do  not  sec  tlie  siune  ditlicuUieB 
that  other  Dinstcrs  hare  done  in  introducin;:  llieni.  It 
lias  been  aupf;esteJ  that  the  mtislers  themst'lves  should 
teach  French  in  Iheir  divisions,  and  there  would  be  a 
very  great  difficulty  iu  having  a  fpecinl  stuff  of  men 
in  the  same  way  that  we  have  a  speciul  i^tiili'  of  niathe- 
IDiiticid  men.  It  has  hcen  answered  ihnt  the  nccent 
is  the  chief  tiling,  and  that  it  is  no  good  teaching  the 
grammar  without  the  accent.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  think  the  grammar  would  be  very  impor- 
tant indeed  if  we  could  leach  it,  and  it  is  proved  that 
It  can  bo  taught.  There  ai'e  several  masters  now  iu 
the  school  who  do  teach  their  pupils  French,  and  they 
find  it  answers  very  well  indeed.  There  are,  I  should 
eay,  four  or  five  master!)  who,  iu  private  business, 
leach  Iheir  younger  boys  French  grammar,  and  they 
find  (hey  tench  n  great  deal. 

&31S.  Do  those  boys  go  to  n  French  master  ? — No, 
J  think  not. 

5216,  Does  the  tutor  lake  the  additional  10  guineas 
for  tho  French? — No,  uolliiog  at  aJ!  ;  it  ia  private 
entirely.  The  best  plan  I  think  would  be  to  tench  it 
in  the  lower  part  of  tho  school,  and  let  boys  gradually 
go  up  to  tho  French  master. 

5217.  {Lord  Lj/tlellon.)  At  page  99 you  Bay,  "Tho 
"  best  pian,  I  think,  would  he  for  the  clnsaicid  master 
*'  to  tench  French,"  8tc.  You  mean  "  the  classical 
"  masters  "?— Yes. 

J218.  (Lard  Clarendon,)  Do  you  think  that  a 
French  master  caimot  keep  order  and  discipline  in  his 
eluea  ? — Kxperieneo  goes  to  prove  that  ho  cannot. 

o219.  That  is  to  say,  that  such  a  Frenchman  has 
yet  to  bo  found  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  generally  owing 
to  the  had  English  he  Bpeaks  ? — No  j  the  French 
master  at  present  is  an  Englishman.  The  French 
nssisiaut,  I  believe,  was  o  dislioguishcd  man,  but  he 
did  not  understand  Eiigli:-h  boys. 
,      .3220.  He  is  gone,  is  he  not  ? — Tcs. 

52SI.  If  the  present  French  master  is  an  English- 
man, those  olijections  as-to  the  discipline  of  the  school 
do  not  apply,  mid  yet  not  a  twelfth  port  of  the  school 
leorn  French  ?— If  all  the  school  were  to  learn  French, 
and  were  taught  by  French  masterfi,  we  must  have  nn 
entirely  new  class  of  French  a^isislantfi,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  would  bo  found  practicable.  It  would  bo 
very  difficult  to  admit  a  large  number  of  them  exactly 
into  the  same  privileges  as  tho  clasiiical  master?,  bo- 
cause  they  could  not  be  tutors,  and  they  would  not 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  tlie  boys.  It  lias  already 
been  found  in  the  case  of  the  mnthematieal  niaslera, 
how  inconvenient  it  ia  to  have  a  body  of  men  who  in 
the  eyes  of  the  boys  are  slightly  inferior  to  the  clas- 
sical masters.  I  do  not  see  how  ihc  French  assistants 
could  take  exactly  the  same  position  sb  the  classical 
masters  with  regard  to  tbo  lioys. 

5222.  You  think  that  tiiero  is  no  other  mode  of 
tetwhing  French  except  that  the  assistant  classical 
masters  should  teach  it  as  well  as  they  can  ? — I  think 
there  ia  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  If  it  were 
once  settled  that  they  should,  I  think  anybody  looking 
out  for  an  Eton  mastership  would  take  «are  to  qualify 
himself  for  it. 

5223.  {Lord  Lj/ltetlon.)  To  teach  the  grammar  and 
the  composition  ? — Yes  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
pronunciation . 

5224.  Do  you  think  two  French  masters  would  be 
jnough  to  undertake  the  liigher  ports  of  tho  school  ? — 
If  French  were  compulsoi-y  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
school,  it  would  be  a  qiieedon  whether  you  would 
make  it  compulsoiy  after  that ;  whether,  having 
grouitded  him  in  Freneh  grammar,  you  would  not 
leave  it  to  his  pareiitB  whether  he  should  go  on. 


3225.  Ai^er  the  age  of  about  IS  ? — ^Vcs ;  tb«  fact 
is,  there  are  many  more  diHtcultnes  in  the  way  ef 
teaching  the  small  boys,  or  even  of  teaching  the  bigger 
ones.  It  is  very  diiTicull  for  them  to  find  time;  it  il 
very  difficult  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  it  is  ve 
difficult  to  make  them  attend.  If  that  part  of 
work  were  taken  off  the  French  master'fl  hands, 
might  stand  in  the  stuns  relation  to  the  school  aa  Uw 
others. 

3226.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  a  maste 
could  attend  the  French  lesson  to  support  the  Frenc 
master    in    maintaining    discipline? — I  thiidi 
would  be  many  objections  to  that. 

5227.  That  would  obviate  the  difficulty  ? — It  might 
I  think  if  anybody  who  was  (eacliing  was  not  hint- 
self  respected,  his  teaching  would  not  be  effectual. 

5228.  {Lord  Deron.)  You  say  that  if  (his  rnlei 
to  the  classical  assistant  masters  taking  a  part  in 
French  instruction  were    adopted,   many  who  we 
looking  out  for  masterships  would  prepare  ttientself 
Would  you   have   any   objection   to   slate  wliM   TniL 
view  is  as  to  the  existing  staff;  what  number  of  Ihs 
gentlemen  now  there  do  yon  suppose  would  heqnalilied, 
to  teach  the  grammar  or  composition  ? — I  should  thin 
thoy  would  bo  below  a  certain  line  in  point  of  standing 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  ;  that  is  to  soy,  everyl-odj 
who   now   comes   to  Eton   knows  more   or  losa 
Frenc  li, 

6229,  {Mr.  Vaughun.)  At  what  time  do  yon  sop- 
pose  that  was  acquired  by  them  ? — 1  think  that  many 
of  ihem  have  travelled  more  or  less  in  the  vacntions 
At  the  University,  also,  they  have  read  Frenc 
books. 

5330.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  the  liabit  of 
dislinguished  in   classics  of  late  years,  when  the 
classical  education  has  ended  to  take  up  the  eiadj 
of  French  seriously,  and  to  make  themselves 
ably  good  Frencli  scholars  ? — I  should  say  ye 
Eton  masters  gcuendly  have  no  chance,  bcansa' 
come  to  Eton  idmost  sirnight  from  the  University,  Lu 
Rt  (ho  Uuiversily  itself,  after  their  classical  cducalio 
was  eompleled,  most  men  that  I  have  known  bav 
done  so. 

5231.  Have  they  generally  been  men  who  havo 
entered  into  tho  curricalum  of  the  University  and 
gone  through  all  tlie  struggle  for  University  distinc 
lion  ? — I  can  only  apeak  of  Cambridge  ;  I  thvuld 
say  so. 

5232.  And  afler  thai,  that  such  men  have  under- 
taken to  accomplish  themselves  asUcrman  and  French 
scholars  ? — I  should  i^ay  so. 

5233.  {Lord  Ly  Helton.)  Do  yon  mean  not  liar  ins 
lenrnt  it  while  llioy  were  ciilldren  ? — I  should  say  so, 
I  have  known  men  high  in  tho  trlpoa  at  Cambridge 
who  have  done  so  ;  in  fact  the  Cambridge  education 
is  BO  very  deficient,  so  strictly  classical. 

5234.  They  have  learnt  it  for  their  own  geiXTBl 
purpoaes,  not  from  any  special  intention  to  bring  it 
into  tuition  ? — Not  in  the  slighteat  degree  j  merely  (or 
their  own  purjioBeF. 

o23S.  {Sir  Stafford  Norihcotc.)  Do  you  suppo«e 
they  have  Icamt  it  with  any  very  atlenlive  exami.ia- 
tion  of  the  gramranr  ? — 1  fancy  thoy  would  know- 
enough  ;  they  might  spend  their  holidays  in  acquiring 

it. 

5236.  {Mr.  Vmigktsn.)  If  it  waa  well  known  that 
that  was  required  as  n  qualilication,  yon  think  ratn 
would  seriously  set  lo  work  to  acquire  it  ? — Certainly. 

5237.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Could  you  go  at  all  into 
detail  as  to  how  you  would  mlroduce  it  into  the 
present  school  system  ? — Of  course,  lo  inlroduee 
either  French  or  modern  history  il  would  be  necessary 
to  have  more  time  than  we  have  now.  I  tliink  wo 
want  A  thoroDgb  re-arrangement  not  only  of  our  ca- 
lendar, but  also  of  our  day.  I  think  our  day  at  pre- 
sent is  by  no  means  faultless,  and  it  would  not  he  at 
all  difficult,  I  fancy,  to  find  time  to  do  (hat,  I  think 
we  have  too  many  subjects  at  a  time  at  Eton.  Tiint  is 
a  point  of  orgauiialion  which  might  l>e  attended  to. 
We  read  Virgil  aud  Horace  all  at  the  same  time  j  tlieyj 
luse  the  thread  of  it. 


£238.  Tou  mean  that  byre-arrniigeraentof  tlicdfly, 

without  Eticrilicing  anything  eti^nliul  in  the  clusfio^ 
you  could  introduce  Freuch  and  nioiieru  history  ? — 
Tea. 

5239.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  two 
might  be  to  a  certnin  extent  comliined,  that  ia,  that 
yon  might  learu  modern  history  ntid  perhaps  geo- 
graphy, and  BO  on,  through  tho  uiedium  of  French 
books? — Yes,  I  daiv  eay  you  might,  but  then  you 

I  must  got  the  grammar  Urst ;  I  would  begin  modem 
history  in  Engltsli.     If  yon  continue  it  in  Frendi  in 
.the  upper  class,  yon  might  read  Guizot. 
5240.  (Mr.   Vaughan.)    Would  you  read  detailed 
liBtory  with  boys,  or  would  you  think  it  better  to 
give  lliem  outlines  of  history  ? — I  think  in  the  upper 
jiart  I  certiunly  would  read  detailed  bistory.     Tho 
reason  1  mentioned  modern  history  wus,  that  there 
woa  some  doubt,  I  think,  in  the  answers  of  the  lower 
^^niaster  ;  he  thought  it  was  impossible  for  us  lo  teach 
Hft,  hut  my  experience  docs  not  show  mu  that  at  all ;  I 
^foncy  there  is  no  difficulty  ia  teaching  hletory  to  a 
clas9, 

6241.  I  suppose  If  they  were  simply  to  hear  it,  after 
hhe  boys  iind  learned  it,  that  would  virtually  be  tench- 
png  it  r — Yes,  if  you  gave  ihem  a  certain  amount  to 
[get,  and  asked  tliem  questions,  and  so  on. 

5242.  { Sir  Staffonl  Norllieote.)  There  is  one  quca- 
ftion  which  I  should  like  to  put  to  you  as  a  junior 

ssistont  master.    It  has  been  suggested,  that  in  order 

[to  bring  the  work  of  the  Gchool  into  a.  better  form, 

that  a  diflfercnt  arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  oa- 

sistant  m.isters  might  be  made,  and  that  instead  of 

^>  the  senior  assistant  master  taking  (he  first  division 

^■tnd  llie  next  assistant  taking  the  second,  and  80  forth, 

"  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  system  of  viceroys,  as 

it  were,  by  whicli  the  senior  assistant  should  tnko  the 

general  charge  of  tho  flftb  form,  the  second  of  the 

» remove,  tlie  third  of  tlie  fourili  fonn,  and  so  forth. 
Do  you  think  such  a  system  would  work  well,  looking 
Kt  it  particularly  irom  the  point  of  view  of  a.  junior 
assistant  m.'kster  ? — I  think  it  would,  because  the 
llead  Muster  at  present  is  so  overpowered  with  de- 
tails that  be  has  no  lime  to  attcml  to  arraogemeat 
of  the  work,  and  if  any  competent  person  could  be 
tl'Usted  to  do  tbnl,  I  think  it  would  liave  a  good  effect 
in  that  way.  There  is  no  very  obvious  way  of  re- 
lieving tJie  liead  JUaster  at  present  of  the  pressure 
upon  bim. 

5243.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  We  Laie  had  some  evi- 
dence witli  respect  to  the  boys  resorting  to  public 
houses,  more  particularly  on  a  Hundny,    Can  you  give 

I      118  any  information  on  that  subject  ? — I  think  that  the 

^^Soing  to   public  houses  was  the  evil  of  Eton.     It  is 

^Rcss  now  than  it  hB»  been,  but  still  it  is  to  a  ccrtDin 

extent  conntenaucod  by  the  aulhoritiea.     Tlierc  nro 

two  public-houeee  in  the  Eton  street,  well  known  to 

Etonians,  which  are,   to  a  ceitain  extent,  connived 

^aL    One  is  the  "  Christopher"  and  the  other  is  called 

Htho  "Tap,"  and  ^though  I  believe  it  does  no  hnrm  to 

^vtlto  bigger  or  more  influential  boys,  still  the  fact  of 

Htlint  bc-iug  so  has  an  evil  eth^ct  on  some  boys,  and  if 

P  (hey  were  not  counivcd  at  it  would  be  a  great  way 

towards  doing  away  with  going  to  publicJiouaes  at  all 

in  the  school ;  but  no  step  of  that  kind  is  t:yf.ea  by 

the  authorities. 

^m      5244.  Are  they  encouraged  in  any  other  way  thair 

^Ky  not  being  suppreei'ed  ? — It  is  very  much  on  Iho 

^^eoine  footing   as  shirking  ;  if  a  boy  takes  every  pains 

not  to  bo  seen  going  to  theso  places  nothing  ia  said 

■to  him. 
5245.  {Sir  Stafford  Norlheole.)  I  suppose  tho 
theory  of  that  is,  that  those  two  places  are  under 
some  restraint,  and  would  be  less  likely  to  lead  to 
miscJiief? — The  Tap  is  entirely  under  control;  tho 
Chrislopher  is  not,  but  I  believe  the  same  rule  holds 
with  regard  lo  both,  and  of  course  the  argument  is, 
that  if  tiiey  go  there,  they  do  not  go  to  worse  places. 

5246,  A  boy  wonld  be  more  severely  punished  fop 
going  to  the  White  Hart,  than  for  going  to  the 
Christopher  ? — I  think  so. 

5247.  {Lord  Clarendoa.^  Xoa  say  that  the  Tap  ia 


under  control ;  what  sort  of  control  ? — ^It  ia  under        ETOU. 

the  control  of  the  captain  of  the  boata.     There  ara  

certain  rules,  of  which  I  do   not  exactly  know  the     O.  Browinf, 
nature,  which  are  enforced  strictly  in  t!jo  Tap.  £'1. 

5243.  Which  are  enforced  by  the  captain  of  tho    ,,  77~ 
boats,  not  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  ?— Not  by    "  J"'y'sna. 
the  authorities  of  the  school.  " 

5249.  Were  those  rules  formed  by  the  boys  them- 
selves ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  it.  I  should 
fancy  that  probably  tho  masters  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  They  have  been  in  exirtenco  a  very  long 
time,  and  are  thoroughly  well  known  and  observed, 

5250.  I  suppose  iliere  would  bo  no  difflcuity  in 
extending  the  same  to  the  Christopher? — I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  very  different  kind  of  thing  alto- 
gether, because  it  ia  a  regular  publiohouse  j  the  Tap 
is  merely  a  bar. 

5251.  la  there  much  drinking  at  Eton  ? — I  do  not 
Ihink  there  is  very  much.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing 
that  it  should  be  connived  at  by  tho  authorities,  and 
treated  as  a  part  of  tho  system. 

5252.  {Mr.  Vaiighan.)  With  regard  to  thescrnles  ; 
are  they  regulations  in  restraint  of  excess,  or  what  is 
their  nature  ? — Yes  ;  and  also  of  diaorderly  conduct 
in  the  place  itself. 

£So3.  Do  they  resort  to  these  houses  all  days  ia 
the  week  ? — I  fancy  that  they  do  go  there  on  Sunday  ; 
but  that  would  be  regarded  as  a  much  greater  offence. 

5254.  Do  they  go  other  days  in  the  week  ? — Yes. 

5255.  What  hour  do  they  generally  go  ? — Most 
boys  would  geuernlly  go  when  they  wanted  their 
glass  of  beer  after  a  roiv  ;  but  there  are  a  certain 
class  of  boys  who  make  it  a  practice  of  going  there 
and  drinking,  but  they  are  not  tho  influential  or 
bigger  boys. 

5256.  What  is  the  chief  evil  that  follows  from 
that;  is  it  idleness,  or  loitering,  or  is  it  that  they 
muddle  themselves  there  ? — I  do  not  think  (here  is 
much  drunkenness.  I  think  the  mere  fact  of  drinking 
at  a  public-house  for  two  hours  is  as  bad  a  habit  as  a 
boy  can  have. 

5257.  {Lord  Li/tlelton.)  Would  yon  do  away  with 
the  public-houses  altogether  ? — I  think  if  they  wera 
disallowed,  there  wouUl  be  much  less  drinking  than 
there  is  now, 

5258.  Do  you  not  think  that  boys  mnal  in  some' 
way  be  able  to  get  beer? — There  might  be  some 
arrangement ;  there  might  be  an  open  place  whcra 
masters  might  go  as  well  as  boya. 

5259.  {Mr.  Vaur/lian.)  Might  not  the  College 
buttery  be  open  ? — Yes  ;  or  some  buttory  established 
in  tho  town.  The  harm  now  is  in  the  deceit  about 
it.  If  I  see  a  boy  going  into  tho  Tap,  I  cannot  go  in 
after  him  without  the  riik  of  losing  my  influence  and 
not  being  supported. 

5260.  Is  there  a  regular  room  set  apart  for  them  ? 
— Yea  J  nobody  else  goes  there. 

52CI,  It  is  sacred  to  them  ? — Tes. 

5262.  (Sir  Slajford NoriheoU.)  The  Tap  ia  part  of 
the  old  Christopher,  is  it  not  ? — No  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
small  houses  in  High  Street.  It  looku  like  a  private 
house. 

52G3.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  those  houses  belong  to  tlia 
College  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  they  have  control  over 
both  houses,  I  think. 

5264.  (Mr.  Vatiff/ian.)  Do  you  know  how  many- 
boys  are  there  at  a  time  ? — I  do  not  know  muult 
about  it.  It  vaiies  a  great  deal.  Collegers  very 
seldom  go  tliere. 

5265.  {Lord  Ctarertdon.)  Is  there  a  room  at  the 
Cliristopher  set  apart  for  the  boys  ? — There  are  a 
great  many  there,  and  they  have  any  room  that 
happens  to  be  vacant.  Tlint  is  worse  than  tho  Tap, 
because  there  is  a  much  greater  variety  of  drinks,  and 
they  stop  there  much  longer. 

52GG.  It  is  a  regular  inn,  is  it  not  ? — Tes. 

5267.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcolr.)  With  regard  to 
football,  is  it  not  tho  practice  to  have  beer  out? — 
Yes  ;  I  believe  they  could  not  have  that  in  the  boats, 

5268.  {Lord  Li/Uelloti.)  How  is  that  done  ;  where 
does  the  beer  come  from  ? — It  ia  fetched  1^  a  mQU 
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in  A  pewter  can,  and  then  it  islianded  round  to 
the  boys.     It  is  got  from  ono  of  tlie  iddb. 

5269.  And  in  piiid  for  out  of  tlie  football  fund  ? — 
Yo?  ;  it  19  n  very  good  (hin^  indeed.  I  have  often 
tnlked  to  the  boys  aljout  having  the  sumo  thing  in 
the  lionte,  and  it  could  not  be  done. 

5270.  Of  your  40  pupibjhowmany  are  collegers? 
—Six. 

5271.  Ton  consider  them  all  private  pupils  ;  they 
are  nil  on  the  same  footing  ? — Tea. 

5272.  Do  all  these  boys  pny  you  the  same  amount  ? 
— Yes,  all  boys  p.iy  me  20  gniuens. 

5273.  (Sir  Sia ffbrd Korl/icote.)  iMWerhoysimdeili 

Yes  :  all  boys   (lay  me  20  guineas.     The  money  is 

sent  by  the  dames,  and  I  practioally  make  no  fjuostion 
about  it.  If  I  hud  10  guineas  1  think  1  should  in- 
quire the  reason. 

5274.  {Lord  Lyitellon.')  The  dame  mnkes  out  ihe 
account,  and  scndu  il,  and  Bcn<ls  to  you  whatever  your 
thare  is  ? — Tcb. 

527.^.  And  20  pnincns  is  the  regular  eharfro. 
Would  it  ever  be  diminished  on  the  ground  of  the 
poverty  of  the  purents  ? — 1  ihink  that  20  guineas  ta 
A  very  small  payment  for  what  we  do  for  them. 


5276.  If  it  was  diminished  in  any  caac,  yon  vovlj 
make  it  amatterof  inquiry  with  the  dame  ? — I  sbooM 
certainly,  but  most  mn.slers  would  not.  I  think  SO 
guineas  is  a  perfectly  fair  charge. 

5277.  You  think  many  masters  would  let  it  alone? 
— Yes,  Certainly  they  are  never  told  before  whetbei 
a  pupil  is  going  to  pny  10  guineas  or  20  guiaeaa, 

5278.  Why  e^hould  the  dome  bo  left  to  settle  ^uch  a 
point  ? — I  know  one  case  of  a  boy  who  has  «  privsu 
tutor,  and  the  private  tutor  is  paid  probably  150/.  ot 
200/.  a  year  for  his  board,  besides  costing  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  to  the  parents,  and  this  pupil  only 
pays  the  tutor  10  guincBB  a  year.  I  advised  bim  to 
make  inquiry  about  it.     Il  was  a  very  naasoal  tiling. 

5279.  In  the  e.tcepled  cases  the  tutor  seems  to 
have  practically  no  remedy.  If  the  dame  chooeea 
with  the  parent  to  charge  the  lower  eum.  it  seem*  la 
me  Ihe  tutor  is  inclined  to  let  it  alunc  ? — That  is  haw 
it  stands. 

5280.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  la  there  any  other  point 
on  which  you  have  anything  la  say  to  us  ? — ^q;  1 
think  not. 


E,  Warre.  E^q, 


Xh«  witness  wltbdrcTT. 


Edmond  Wahre,  Esq.,  M.A.,  osamined. 


5281.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  bcliave,  Mr.  Warre, 
you  are  an  assistant  classical  master  at  Eton  ? — Yes. 

5282.  How  long  have  vou  been  ho  ? — I  have  been 
there  for  two  years.  I  went  there  first  merely  tempo- 
rarily, when  Mr.  Marriott  was  ill,  I  went  to  take 
care  of  his  house  and  of  hia  pupils,  just  for  llie  time. 
That  was  in  ISGO.  I  went  n<;^;in  to  Oxford,  and  iu 
the  I  nidi!  le  of  the  summer  half  of  18(30  I  was  ap- 
pointed, and  have  been  (hero  ever  since, 

5283.  Yo!i  were  not  on  the  foundation  ?— No,  I 
"was  an  oppidan, 

5284.  Yon  vrere  at  Oxford  ?— I  was  at  lialliol  first, 
ncd  iifterwards  at  All  Kouls, 

5285.  When  did  you  lake  your  degree  ? — In  1859. 
028f).  With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  collegers 

and  their  relations  to  iho  oppidans,  we  have  hitherto 
had  IIk)  evidence  of  peutlonien  who,  I  think,  were  all 
on  the  feundnlion.  As  it  is  not  very  long  since  you 
left  the  school,  perhaps  you  could  give  ua  your  ideaa 
of  what  were,  in  your  time,  the  social  and  edueatiun:il 
relations  between  the  collegers  and  the  oppidans  ? — 
I  think  that  as  oppidans  we  were  not  inclined  to 
associate  with  the  collegers.  I  think  the  chief  objic- 
tiou  was  Ihe  gown,  I'Vom  the  very  first  time  one 
sees  another  boy  wearing  il,  it  at  ouce  efttabliphes 
n  diUercneo  In  one's  mind,  ami  he  is  looked  upon 
as  another  being,  and  nlthongh  one  meets  him  in 
school  and  at  absence,  he  is  iiulurally  regarded  ns 
aeparate,  bluce  I  have  been  back  I  have  associated 
very  much  with  the  boys,  I  see  more  of  them,  oiving 
to  uiy  having  l>eeu  di'au'u  in  among  ihem  in  the 
rowing  and  rifle  shooting.  I  see  the  s.tme  tliiog  in 
full  force  whieh  opei-otcd  in  my  time,  that  the  col- 
legers are  not  ndmilled  as  they  would  be  otherwise, 
to  the  full  benefit  of  the  social  life  of  the  school.  I 
think  Ihe  opjiidnns  acknowledge  their  intellectual 
8U|>eriorily  i  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  thinking 
of  them  admit  and  deplore  it.  But  what  is  more, 
I  think  that  among  the  oppidans,  the  fact  that  they 
floe  the  collegers  got  the  Newcaallo,  as  they  have  done 
for  the  last  few  years,  is  beginning  to  make  a  stir. 
For  instance,  among  those  boys  with  whom  I  was 
engaged  in  innsketry  shooting  last  half,  there  were  a 
number  who  fell  it  acutely. 

i52S7.  Do  you  thiuk  there  is  such  a  feeling  of  dis- 
eouragemont,  with  respect  to  the  superiority  of  the 
eollegers,  as  prevents  the  oppidans  from  trying  to 
rival  them  in  inieUeclnal  subjects  ? — If  I  understand 
the  quosticn  right,  it  is  whether  they  despise  the 
collegers  ? 

5288,  No.  whether  they  ore  not  discouraged;  that 
the  collegers  have  got  such  a  manif""*  ""d  apparently 


sustained  superiority  over  them  in  the  inlelle 
pursuits  of  the  school,  that  the  oppidans  feel  di»- 
couraged  and  are  no  longer  inclined  to  compete  with 
the  collegers  ? — I  hardly  think  that,  beeuuse  they 
comfort  themselves  by  looking  back  at  the  list.  Ton 
will  see  there  was  a  period  of  six  years  when  ths 
collegers  did  the  same  thing.  They  look  at  thai  list 
and  8ay,  "  It  m  only  for  a  time,  we  shall  hare  our  tima 
"  too  i"  and  they  always  point  out  the  clever  fellows 
among  them.  I^ast  time  they  were  very  strong  la 
hoping  that  an  oppidan  would  got  it. 

5289.  You  think  there  will  be  a  desire  to  eounpete} 
— I  think  decidedly  there  is  a  feeling  abonl  it  whtcb 
exists  very  largely  and  very  strongly. 

5290.  The  oppidans  lining  ten  times  more  m  number 
than  the  collejzers,  of  course  the  discredit  of  beinj 
beaten  is  all  the  greater? — There  is  one  thing  u 
remember,  which  is,  that  the  collegers  are  picked,  and 
what  is  more,  are  generally  better  prepared,  1  find 
that  bUicd  I  have  been  there,  the  oppidans  who  han 
come  prepared  have  been  very  much  below  the  work  ; 
below  w  bat  I  especled, 

5291.  That  is,  the  oppidans  placed  in  the  fourth 
form  ? — Yes  i  Ihej'  have  been  very  badly  prepared. 

5292.  Would  yon  nay  that  there  is  a  groat  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  boys  who  come  up  from 
the  lower  school  ? — i  think  the  Iwys  who  come  from 
the  lower  school  are  easier  to  teach  in  pupil-room. 
but  they  are  not  so  easy  lo  diseiplinn.  They  are 
more  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  the  place,  I  think, 
and  BO  arc  easier  to  sot  to  work  j  whereas,  with  ilie 
boys  who  come  from  other  schools,  it  is  a  break  in 
their  lives,  and  we  are  more  apt  to  gel  a  moral  hold 
of  them. 

5293.  You  do  not  think  that  the  boys  who  oome 
fi'om  the  lower  i^ehool  are  much  belter  grounded  than 
those  who  come  originally  to  the  fourth  form  ? — I 
should  not  bo  prepared  to  say  that,  as  a  large  pro- 
portion in  the  lower  school  have  been  previonsly 
rejected  when  trying  for  the  upper  school  on  ihejr 
first  coming,  and  so  ni-e  much  behind  their  years. 

5294.  On  the  whole  you  would  say,  that  as  far  as 
you  could  judge,  the  preparatory  schools  do  not  do 
their  work  very  eiTecinolly  ? — Certainly  not ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  boys  who  come  and  take  in  the 
remove.  'I'lie  fourth  form  boys,  m  a  rule,  are  badly 
prepared, 

5295.  As  to  the  relations  of  the  collegers  lo  the 
oppidans  in  the  games,  cricket,  and  the  l)oats,  ihu 
same  distinction  prevailri,  does  it  not  ? — Ves  ;  a  very 
Carious  circumstance  hapjwned,  I  thiuk,  two  y^ars 
ago.     I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  cricket,  ivjiicb 
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1  do  not  look  after  much,  not  being  a  cricketer.  1 
understood  that  this  was  the  fact,  that  the  lower  club, 
which  was  called  "  aixpeuny,"  offered  the  collegers  to 
Join  with  them,  and  the  collegers  would  not ;  they 
threw  away  the  chance  at  that  time.  That  shows 
that  there  is  a  spirit  existing  on  their  part  ns  well  aa 
on  the  part  of  the  oppidans,  because  the  advance  was 
on  that  occasion  made  by  the  oppidans  themselves. 

5296.  Do  you  know  why  they  refused  ? — I  think 
thej  regard  themselves  aa  a  diatinet  body,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  minority  is  always  eo  much  stronger,  and 
more  lively. 

;J29T-  {Lord  Lr/llrltan.)  There  are  n  few  collegers 
gein:rally  in  the  debating  society  ? — Yes.  Sapposing 
a  l)oy  was  thought  to  be  a  very  disagreeable  tellow, 
he  would  be  blackballed  to  a  certaiuty  ;  but  intel- 
lectunl  merit  has  its  weight  there,  no  doubt. 

5293.  Too  think  that  if  there  ie  a  certain  degree 
,of  sovial  alienation  between  the  two  classes,  at  iJI 
events  in  the  debating  society,  where  intellecluftl 
qualifications  are  necessarily  so  prominent,  they  over- 
come that  alienation  ? — I  think  so,  in  that  particular 

le,  bnt  that  is  the  only  one. 

5299.  Do  you  think  that  a  colleger  and  oppidiin 
%vould  never  go  out  walking  together  on  a  Sunday, 
for  instance  ? — It  might  occur,  but  I  should  think  it 
would  be  very  seldom. 

5300.  Do  they  give  encli  other  leaving  Looks  ? — 
1  have  known  leaving  books  given  by  collegers  to 
oppidans,  and  by  oppidans  to  collegers,  but  it  has 
been  generally  where  they  have  been  in  the  cricket 
eleven.  Collegers  can  be  and  have  been  in  the  eleven, 
and  in  that  case  a  colleger  gels  to  know  more  of 
them.  I  have  known  times  when  the  leading  col- 
legers know  more  of  the  oppidans  than  they  do  now. 
I  think  the  physique  of  the  collegers  is  inferior  now 

what  it  was  in  my  day.     I  do  not  know  whether  it 
irises  from  their  being  overtaught  and  crammed  when 
Ihey  are  young,  but  they  certainly  do  not  infuse  tUo 
same  spirit  into  their  games  that  the  oppidans  do. 

5301.  The  collegers  mnat  occasionally  get  into  the 
eleven.     Is  it  not  the  c.ise  that  there  is  a  sort  of 

ion  when  ihey  are  leaving  for  the  rest  of  the 
i  to  give  them  leaving  books  ? — I  should  think 
tfiey  would  feel  it  an.     I  do  Dot  know  so  mueb  bbout 
the  cricketing. 

5302.  Do  you  tliiuk  generally,  apart  from  such  par- 
ticular cases,  Ibnt  they  do  not  much  give  each  other 
leaving  books  ? — I  think  not. 

5303.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  As  to  tie  relative  pro- 
portion of  work  and  amusement ;  the  collegers  have 

I  more  work  than  the  oppidans,  have  they  not  ? — They 
have  not  actually  more  work  ;  they  have  more  ex- 
uninations  in  the  year. 
5304.  Therefore  they  are  obliged  to  work  more  for 
that  ? — Yes :  practically  I  should  think  it  is  eo. 
5305.  With  respect  to  the  oppidans  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  their  work  and  amusement  ;  how  is 
that ;  do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  proportion  ?— I  think 
st  present  certainly,  and  I  suppose  it  always  will  be 
to,  that  distinction  in  the  games  is  coveted  and 
looked  up  l«  more  than  distinction  in  any  other  way. 
I  It  ia  human  nature  ;  it  cornea  homo  to  the  boya  much 
^L  more. 

^V      £306.  As  to  the  time  and  the  prcparaliou  of  work 

and  amusement  ;  do  you  think  that  the  two  are  fairly 

«       Apportioned  ? — I  hardly  think  so.     I  think,  speaking 

^■generally,  that  the  oppidans  occupy  too  much  time 

^Vwith  their  amusements  and  too  litlle  with  iheir  work. 

I  think  that  is  the  state  of  things,  but  it  has  been 

better  than  it  was  in  my  time. 

5307.  {Lord  Lyliellon.)  We  have  evidence  as  to 
the  number  of  hours  that  cricket  is  supposed  to  re- 
quire in  the  week.  Could  you  any  how  much  of  a 
boy's  week  in  the  summer,  say  the  captain  of  tlie 
boats,  is  given  to  the  boats  ? — I  can  tell  yon  exaetly 
what  the  boating  would  require.  For  instance,  lake 
tlie  eight  in  training,  Tliia  year  the  captain  of  the 
boats  used  to  have  them  out  every  "  iillter  12"  for 


an  hour.     Then  in  the  evening  thoy  Were  obliged  to        tXOK. 

be  opt  from  seven  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  that  la  the  

"  after  ti,"  but  they  wei-e  not  required  to  do  any-  ^■Vratn,Btq. 
thing  and  were  recommended   not   to  do   anvlhing    ,     i7i7"iB6B 
during  the  rest  of  the  time.    They  might  have  luid         '    \         ' . 
all  the  rest  of  the  time  for  reading, 

5308.  What  is  the  ordinary  time  given  to  the 
boats? — I  always  felt  that  the  boats  ere  very  laiy 
indeed,  that  they  did  not  come  out  enough.  Tha 
enemy  of  work  ie  the  idling.  The  idler  who  will  not 
row  hard  or  shoot  Imnl  or  piny  for  distinction,  ia 
generally  the  boy  who  gives  less  time  to  hia  lessons. 

5309.  It  appears  from  wliat  you  say  that  cricketing 
takes  more  time  than  the  boats'? — Yes. 

5310.  Are  there  any  now  who  do  both  cricket  and 
boats  ? — There  is  an  aquatic  club.  It  is  very  dilfi* 
cult  to  say  when  they  play.  It  is  quite  optional  ( 
they  sometimes  have  a  matcli,  hut  I  think  it  was  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule. 

5311.  Have  you  ever  known  any  who  were  in  both 
the  eight  and  the  eleven? — I  believe  one  boy,  last 
year,  was  very  nearly  iti  the  eleven,  but  he  was  aa 

except ionnl  case, 

5312.  It  is  very  tare  ? — Very  rare  indeed, 

5313.  What  more  have  you  to  say  aa  to  amnee- 
raeuts  ? — With  refL-renee  to  the  boating,  my  general 
observation  has  been  this :  that  the  idling  in  boats, 
the  idling  about  the  river,  is  what  is  most  prejudicial 
to  the  school  ;  ive  do  all  wo  can  to  stop  it.  We  have 
a  staff  of  watermen  who  are  posted  at  different  places 
to  prevent  them  going  down  into  certain  backwaters 
and  back  streams,  but  the  idling  about  is,  I  think,  the 
worst  fault  connected  with  boating.  The  object  I 
have  liad  in  view  while  working  with  them  has  been 
to  infuse  a  sort  of  energy  into  it,  so  as  to  make  them 
really  row  in  order  to  be  able  to  row  well. 

53  H.  Is  that  idling  at  all  connected  with  drinking  ? 
— I  think  that  has  boon  stopped  to  a  great  extent.  It 
is  a  curioua  thing  that  since  the  year  1854,  the  babit 
of  going  up  to  Monkey  Island,  which  is  a  row  of  sir 
miles,  became  the  lasbion,  and  now  they  row  the  12 
mile.",  instead  of  seven  or  less,  as  they  used  to  do. 

5315.  {Sir  Stafford  NorthcoU,'^  Is  it  common  to 
go  up  to  Monkey  Island  ? — Yes. 

5316.  Punling  is  not  allowed  now? — That  hat 
been  stopped  for  a  lotij;  time. 

5317.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Wliy  ia  punting  for- 
bidden ?_Wil.h  special  ivference  to  drinking,  idling, 
and  vice  of  all  kinds,  Kow  we  have  sealed  up  tha 
river  to  them  in  that  kind  of  way.  Any  boy  who  ifl 
seen  by  any  backwater  is  severely  i>utiished.  Wo 
keep  them  to  the  open  river  completely.  It  is  n 
curious  thing  that  at  Eton  during  tlio  loi-t  two  years 
there  baa  been  Utile  or  no  smoking.  I  think  within 
llie  Inst  two  or  three  years  it  has  gone  out  of  i'auhion. 

5318.  Were  you  about  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
other  amnsemeuta  besides  cricket? — Ye.-', 

6319.  What  was  it  ? — I  have  had  to  do  with  tho 
formation  of  the  volimleer  corps, 

5320.  {Sir  Stafford  NorOicote,')  la  not  the  distance 
which  tho  Iwys  row  in  their  matcliea  very  much 
shortened  from  what  it  was  ;  what  ia  the  ordinary 
race  now  ? — For  eight  races,  from  Locke  down  to 
Windsor  Bridge  ;  for  the  otherraces,  from  the  IJrocas 
round  the  Rushes  to  Windsor  Bridgo  again  ;  that 
is  three  miles.  That  ia  quite  na  much  as  bova 
ought  to  do  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  bo  less. 
All  the  long-boat  races  are  at  tho  Ensbcji,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  pulling  the  boats  round. 

5321.  Formerly  it  nsed  to  be  the  practice  to  racff 
all  the  way  round  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  supplied 
now  by  the  increased  energy  of  going  up  to  Monkey 
Island,  which  is  six  miles  distant.  1  offered  to  tsJie 
a  boy  on  Saturday  to  Wimbledon,  and  he  refused, 
because  he  said  bo  wanted  to  go  up  tlie  river.  I 
asked  him  afterwards  what  be  had  been  doiiig.  IIo 
eaid  he  bad  been  up  to  Monkey  Island  after  lour  and 
after  six. 

Z  « 
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CTOB.  5322.  Doyou  think  thelofkiafehtobeanuisMice 

„       there?— It  is  under  our  control  to  a,  certaio  exWut. 

KAf'arre.E^.    y,^  ^^^^  ^  watermna  lliere. 

19  July  196!.  5323.  Does  it  dt^ter  the  boys  from  going  np  io  &r 
tu  the/  otberwi8<}  would  do  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

5324.  Does  it  lend  to  many  boys  merely  going  up  to 
tho  lock  andcominK  boclt  ?— No,  I  ihiuk  uot  1 1  think 
tboy  generally  go  through.  An  objection  is  made  to 
the  boating  on  (he  grounil  of  the  expenae,  and  on  that 
point  I  think  somo  improvement  might  be  made.  Tho 
cost  of  the  boats  there,  1  think,  is  much  greater  than 
tho  proportionate  eost  at  Oxford,  and  that  makes 
parents  cry  out  about  the  espense.  I  think  it  is  a 
thiug  which  might  be  changed  by  degrees. 

5325,  What  do  you  think  it  is  owing  to  ? — There 
la  a  monopoly  of  the  boat  buildL'ra,  For  instance, 
every  boy  who  goes  into  the  boats  pays  3^  for  hia 
oar.  Hi  it  is  called.  It  comes  to  2i5l.  lOj.  for  each 
boat  per  annum.  The  boats  nrc  supposed  to  last  five 
years.  The  original  cost  of  building  the  boat,  I 
ebould  not  think  would  be  above  15i.  a  foot,  or  about 
40/.,  BO  that  tho  boat  buildiT  really  gets  an  enoriuoua 
profit  out  of  that. 

Q326.  I  suppose  they  are  never  Hlloweil  to  let  the 
lioale  out  to  other  peojile  ?  —  I  do  not  know  that 
ihey  do. 

5327.  Do  you  think  they  do  ?— I  think  they  may 
do  ao  in  the  holidays. 

5328.  What  is  the  price  of  the  lock-nps  ? — A  boy 
pays  4/.  for  a  pair-oar,  and  21.  10«.  for  a  sculling 
boat  ;  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  are  supposed  to 
last. 

5329.  According  to  the  system  which  you  mention 
of  Ijuats  not  goiug  up  very  often ;  is  it  the  practice 
for  hoya  who  are  in  ibe  boats  to  have  lock-ups  bo- 
eides  ? — Yes  ;  the  ei^jhi  oai's  do  not  go  up  often,  and 
the  consequenca  is  iho  boja  in  the  hoata  prefer  to 
row  iu  pair-oars. 

5330.  {Lord  Clarendoa.)  li  the  expense  of  the 
ith  of  June  and  any  of  the  <ither  let«H  a  larne  item 
ill  a  boy's  bill  ?— Each  W/y  who  is  in  ibo  boats  pays 
V2i.  Gtl.  for  the  iih  of  June,  and  12*.  !></.  fi)r  elceiiou 
Saturday.  Tlie  cixth  form  pay  12*.  6J.  ;  the  fifth 
form  pay  7*.  CJ.,and  llien  I  think  llie  lower  hoys  pay 
5i.  It  is  ail  item,  certainly.  It  makes  a  large  sum 
■when  taken  from  the  whole  school.  Thai  is  to  pay 
for  the  fireworks,  and,  iu  fact,  the  whole  expenses  of 
tho  fete. 

5331.  How  much  Jo  you  think  it  would  amount  to 
altogether  for  the  two  ? — I  have  not  calculated  it  uiil. 
There  is  1 2».  Grf,  from  each  boy  in  the  boats,  and  there 
are  eight  boats  ;  \'2s.  6d.  from  each  boy  in  the  sixth 
form  except  (he  collegers,  who  di,  not  pay,  aad  7«.  6rf, 
from  each  boy  in  the  fifth  form, 

5332.  {Lord  Lt/tlellou.)  Uo  you  think  that  the 
ooats  ai-e  on  the  whole  considered  the  aristocracy  of 
the  school  ? — Since  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
having  the  eight  (o  Henley,  and  since  the  Westminster 
race  has  been  revived,  it  has  oeen  much  more  by  merit 
tliat  boys  have  got  into  the  boats.  When  I  was  a  boy 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  favouritism  i  it  had  a  had 
effect  on  the  school.  There  was  no  race  for  thorn  to 
row,  so  it  was  in  tho  hands  of  a  clique,  who  elected 
whom  they  liked,  to  form  the  eight  fbr  the  vear. 
Since  they  havt<  had  a  race  they  have  been  obliged 
lo  take  the  best  men,  very  often  the  best  man  lieing 
Bn  unpopular  man  ;  the  consequence  is  that  it  has 
done  real  good  to  ihe  schooL 

5333.  I  mean  as  compared  with  other  elasf<es,  is  It 
the  most  iullueotial  social  class,  socially  all  through 
the  year,  not  only  during  tho  summer  ? — I  think  they 
forget  all  about  it  in  the  football  half.  Football  ie  « 
wonderful  equaliser  of  boys. 

5334.  We  have  evidence  that  in  a  matter  not  con- 
nected with  the  games,  but  some  disorderly  proceed- 
ings, the  masters  who  wished  to  interfere  with  it  said 
the  beat  person  they  could  consult  would  be  the 
captain  of  the  boats  ? — No  doubt  the  captain  of  the 
boats  haa  great  power,  but  not  the  hoya  Id  the  boats 


generally.  There  ia  no  doubt  ihu  he  is  looked  to  » 
much  as  anybody  Id  the  sehooL  If  tho  esplvii  td 
the  boats  is  a  moral  and  high- principled  fMlaw,  kc 
can  do  a  wonderful  deal  of  good  thruugbovt  Uic^Mt 

5335,  More  than  the  captain  of  tlie  eleven  ?— T«l 

6336.  {Sir  Stafford Nort/icote.)  How  lathe  e^ 
practically  chosen  now  ;  is  it  as  it  used  to  be  I7  iki 
two  first  choices  ? — They  generally  have  a  Ibt  of  tbi 
best  men  next  to  the  renioiuing  choices. 

5337.  Do  you  pick  the  eight  ? — No  ;  the  o±jatia 
of  the  boats  has  often  asked  me,  ''  Whnt  do  yon  lidaA 
"  of  BO  aad  so  ?"  I  have  avoided  doing  snytlnig 
like  picking  ;  I  have  always  told  ihcm,  when  ukcd, 
whom  I  thought  the  best  inao,  and  they  have  gu^ 
rally  agreed. 

538S.  It  is  understood  that  the  captain  of  tbi 
boats  picks  them  now  ? — Yea, 

5339.  {Mr.  Vnnghan.)  Yoa  spoke  of  the  wx 
between  Eton  and  Wesimiusler  having  been  revived. 
How  often  is  that  ? — Once  a  year. 

5340.  Are  there  many  boat  races  in  th«  Bdwol 
time  ? — Constantly, 

5341.  Have  you  ever  heartl,  with  regard  to  ■ 
boy's  after  life,  any  evil  eflect  attributed  to  thcM 
boat  races  among  boys  ? — Never  ;  nor  at  Oxford.  I 
have  rowed  all  my  life,  and  I  have  never  kaowa  such 
cases. 

5342.  Have  you  at  all  been  in  the  way  of  heuiag 
what  phy-iiciaus  have  said  about  the  practice  of  bott 
racing  early  in  life  ? — Yea.  I  have  noticed  thi?,  thu 
hoys  and  men  who  have  not  been  tit  tot  it,  aod  who 
have  taken  to  rowing,  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it 
off.  I  know  of  a  poor  fellow  who  died  tho  other  day, 
who  attempted  to  get  into  the  eight  in  1860;  but! 
would  not  let  him  row. 

5343.  Have  you  never  heard  that  it  lins  been  sup* 
posed  that  boat  racing  amongst  those  who  ahow  no 
symptoms  of  tf'eakness  at  the  time,  layt  llic  foundaliOB 
of  disorder  iu  tlio  lunge  ? — I  have  heard  it,  but  I  han 
also  heard  tho  opposite  statement  made  by  doctors  who 
have  been  conversant  nith  boating  me.u,  a,X  QxAad, 
for  iostttDCe. 

5344.  What  have  you  hcnr<l  to  the  contrarr,  thxl  it 
strengthentMl  tlie  hinga? — That  the  sole  reason  of  those 
men  becoming  iU  has  been  imprudence  on  their  part, 
going  out  of  training  too  sonn,  and  vicious  coursM 
aJ'ier  training. 

5345.  Have  you  never  heard  it  sud  Uiat  it  wM 
supposed  to  be  a  common  causo  of  consumption  eight 
or  nine  years  afterwards,  from  the  great  disturbance 
to  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  produced  hy  sudden 
and  great  efforts  iu  boat  r.ieJDg? — I  have  heard  it 
stated,  hut  I  have  heard  iho  contrary  stated  as  often, 
and  I  believe  it.  Rowing  a  race  without  training  might 
have  that  tendency,  liecause  the  body  is  not  op  to  it. 

5346.  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  Were  you  in  the  eight  ?^ 
I  was  the  second  choice  out  of  the  eight. 

5347.  Tou  were  the  captain  of  the  university  boat? 
—Yes. 

5348.  {Lord  Clartndo}i.)  What  would  you  coo- 
sider  the  effect  on  the  school  of  the  matches  at  Lord's, 
at  Henley,  and  the  Weslminsler  race  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  excitement  at  the  time  indiapoKs 
people  to  work.  We  feel  the  antagonism  between 
work  and  play  there.  At  the  lime,  the  excitement  is 
so  great  that  it  rather  indisposes  Uie  whole  school  to 
work. 

5349.  Even  hoya  who  are  not  going  ? — They  tre 
frantic  at  this  present  moment,  I  have  no  doubt, 
with  the  Harrow  match  going  on,  but  I  question 
whether  the  good  that  is  done  does  not  quite  out- 
weigh all  that, 

5350.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Will  yoa  allow  me  to  aek 
you  whether  there  are  not  certain  rules,  with  regurd 
to  abstinence  from  liquor,  and  so  forth,  that  are  sdf- 
imposed  by  boys  when  they  are  training  for  matches, 
whether  cricketing  or  boating  ? — I  cannot  answer  fo 
the  cricketers.  In  boating,  it  is  quite  aelf-i 
because  there  is  nobody  to  look  after  them. 
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53^1.  Is  !t  not  so  witli  all  kimis  of  dissipaiion,  l.hat 
here  is  an  underslanding  ihal  ihcre  is  an  absiinence 

from  all  kinds  ol'  diasipntion  when  iL^^  are  going  to 

row,  or  wlipn  they  have  a  match  in  prospect  ? — Yes, 

that  is  strictly  oilhered  to. 
^^  53 J2.  {Sir  Slnffbrd  Korthrote.')   Do  they  aliBtain 
^Mroin  bathing  ? — \  nf,  to  n  grent  extent. 
^V     fiSoS.  {Lord   CUirendon.)    1»    bathing   thought    to 
Hvnke  much  out  of  (hem  ? — It  doea  not  bun  before 
"  breakfast  juat  to  jump  in  and  out,  but  if  tbcy  bathe  In 

the  eiin,  or  two  or  three  times  a  day,  it  relaxes  all  the 
^Liunacles  of  the  body.  You  can  see  it  directly.  If  a 
^Hiiiy  liitdicd  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  afterwards 
■     rowed  in  the  eveuiag,  you  would  see  the  effect  at 

,      once. 

^L  '/A^ii.  Is  bittlimn:  carried  to  an  excess  at  Eton,  do 
^wrou  think  F — I  think  there  is  much  lesa  bathing  than 
^Hliere  used  to  be.  I  superintend  that  to  a  certain 
B*"'"^'"'!  "^"^  I  81"  rather  afraid  they  do  not  bathe  so 
much  as  ihcy  ought  to  do.  lu  my  timo  it  waa  carried 
lo  an  excess  by  a  great  many  hoys,  who  bathed  four  or 
Svo  times  a  day.  The  school  has  become  so  much 
acre  a* cricketing  than  a  boalinp  school  lately.  I  said 
a  boj-  the  other  day,  "  When  are  j-ou  going  to 
swim  ?"  He  said,  "I  have  not  lieeu  up  there."  I 
said,  "Why  not?"  He  said,  " Because  I  am  a  dry- 
"  boll" — he  was  a  cricketer.  I  said,  "Whether  you 
are  or  not  you  ought  to  learn  to  swim  ;  it  may 
Y^  become  the  means  of  saving  your  life"  "Yea," 
^e  said,  "  but  I  cannot  find  time." 

fiSSo,  The  great  majority  of  the  boys  at  Eton  know 
bow  to  Bwini  ? — Yen. 

S3o6.  Independent  of  boating  ? — Yes.  The  liflt  of 
those  that  cannot  swim  is  rather  large  this  year;  it 
contains  360  names.  They  are  also  subjected  to  an 
examination  in  swimming.  The  proportion  has  been 
email  this  year  owing  to  the  river  being  so  very  full, 
and  the  weather   being  so  bad,  we  have  not  been  able 

tto  get  enough  taught  this  year. 
[  53o7.  {Si}  Stafford  NorlhcoU.)  The  examinaUon 
p  much  more  strict? — Yes, 
^  5358.  You  not  only  see  that  a  boy  can  awim  a 
1  proper  distance,  but  that  he  swims  in  proper  style  ? — 
Yea;  and  where  there  is  an  invincible  tendency  to 
^^io  something  wrong  I  make  them  pass  iu  thoir  clothes. 
B:  63.59.  (Lord  Lyllrlton.)  Must  not  they  awim  100 
"yai-ds? — Yes;  it  is  about  100  yards,  and  then  they 
have  to  turn  round  and  cross,  and  show  tliey  know 
Hjfi  very  thing  about  it. 

^M    5360,  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  boys  who 

excel  in  games  are  commonly  pretty  good  at  the  school 

work? — I  have  only  been  there  two  years  now,  so  that 

^LI  could  not  tell  what  was  a  good  average,  hut  I  tliink 

^^on  roiild  not  say  that  there  was  a  regular  tendency 

~of  intellectually  distinguished  boys  to  come  to  the  top 

in  other  things  ;  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that; 

liut  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that 

the  eight   and   the   eleven   were  particularly  stupid 

fellows,  or  that  they  did  not  care  about  intellectual 

distinction. 

53fil.  Is  there  any  difference  between  games  in  that 

I     rospect  ?     Cricket,  ive  uudersland,  takes  a  great  deal 

Honore  time.     Do  you  think  the  cricketers  are  lesB  well 

^Pnp  in  the  school  work  than  others  ? — No,  I  do  not 

think  fn>  ;  I  think  they  arc  on  a  piu'  with  the  others. 

5362.  (.S"i>  Slafford  Northcole.)  Are  the  games 
now  to  any  extent  compulsory  ? — No,  except  that  I 
hove  heard  of  a  case  where  the  collegers  forced  some- 
iKidy  to  play  cricket.  That  is  the  only  instance  I 
over  heard  of,  of  a  boy  being  compelled  to  play. 
6363.  Is  not  football  to  some  extent  practically 
ompulsory? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  compel 
)t,  liecauae  a  boy  would  always  have  a  refuge  to  a 
'  aaster  of  a  house. 

0364.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  hoy's  pulling  out 
,  dirty  shirt  and  throwing  it  on  the  floor,  in  order  that 
rben  the  boys  came  round  they  might  think  he  waa 
lone  to  football  ? — No. 

53(35.   {Lord  C/arenilon.)  As  to  the  general  habits 
■of  expense  at  the  school,  are  not  some  boys  very  ex- 
ruvagaiit,  and  Is  not  their  example  rather  prejudicial 
1, 


to  others  ? — 1  think  it  is  less  so  now  than  it  was  in         ETON. 
my  time.     The  idlers  are  always  the  most  expensive  —— 

fellows.     Those  who  work  hard  in  the  boats  and  at  E.Warre.Eaj. 

cricket  have  not  the  time  lo  think  about  the  adorn-  

raenl  of  their  persons  very  much  ;  but  the  idlers  who     '^  Jp'J'  'B63. 
lounge  about  have  got  nothing  else  to  think  about 
but  that. 

6366.  Do  you  lliiiik  that  the  principal  cause  of 
extravagance  there  is  the  adornmPnt  of  their  persona  ? 
— I  think  it  used  to  be,  I  do  not  think  they  think  bo 
much  of  it  now. 

5367.  That  used  lo  be  the  great  cause  of  expense  ? 
— I  think  BO.  It  followed  them  to  Oxford  end  Cam- 
bridge.    I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  as  it  used  to  be. 

5368.  Exiiavagance  In  jewellery,  for  instance?— 
Yes  ;  wealthy  parents  encouraged  their  sons  to  some 
extent,  X  think.  In  my  on'n  house  n  hoy  wa.i  ill  with 
the  measles  ;  I  moved  him  lo  another  room.  He  said 
"  Will  you  get  me  my  money  ?  "  I  said,  "  Where  is 
'"  i(  ?  "  Ho  said,  "  You  will  find  it  in  the  pill-box  In 
'■  my  bureau."  There  were  two  10/.  uotea  wrapped 
up  in  the  piU-hox  begides  the  gold.  Ho  had  24/.  or 
26/..  and  I  have  heard  of  others  having  50/.  If  the 
parent  lets  them  have  that  sort  of  thing,  it  makea  it 
very  difiicult  for  the  master. 

5369.  {Lord  Lyltellon.)  There  are  several  parents 
who  give  enormous  pocket  money,  are  there  not? — 
Yea,  they  ai-e  generally  people  who  are  nauveaux 
riches. 

5370.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcole.)  What  should  you 
think  would  bo  the  average  sum  with  which  a  boy 
would  go  up  to  Eton? — I  think  he  brings  up  3/.  or 
4/.,  and  ho  writes  home  if  he  wants  more,  Thiiy  get 
most  things  by  orders,  but  I  discourage  that  as  much 
aa  possible.  I  think  the  rifle  corps  has  done  some 
good,  or  has  had  a  share  in  having  done  good  to 
the  school. 

5371.  (Lord  Lyltellon.)  Will  you  tell  us  something 
about  that?  —  It  is  undergoing  the  same  sort  of 
change  as  one  hears  of  corps  in  the  country.  The  drill 
is  becoming  less  popular,  and  the  rifle  shooting  is  be- 
coming more  popular.  I  think  that  they  regard  it  as 
an  ostftljlished  fact  and  would  he  very  sorry  lo  lose  it, 
and  it  will  always  keep  up  to  the  number  of  180  or 
190,  or  something  of  that  kind.  They  will  always 
drill  Bufficienlly  to  be  able  to  show  themselves  off  on 
a  grand  day  like  the  4  th  of  June,  or  if  anybody  comoB 
down  to  inspect  them.  They  have  plenty  of  pride  to 
make  them  do  that. 

5372.  Do  you  trace  any  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  boyH  from  the  rifle  corps  ? — Yes,  it  has  brought 
out  a  class  who  would  neither  row  nor  play  cricket. 
It  has  given  a  lot  of  fellows  who  were  perforce  idlerti, 
who  were  not  able  to  excel  either  in  boating  or  in 
cricket,  something  to  do.  I  do  not  wonder  at  our 
being  beaten  when  brought  into  compelliion  with 
Eughy  and  Harrow  at  Wimbledon,  because  it  is  a 
new  thing. 

5373.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  la  it  quite  voluntary? — 
Perfectly. 

5374.  You  would  consider  it  would  be  Tery  pre- 
judicial to  make  it  compulsory  ? — It  could  not  exist. 

6376.  Neither  as  to  the  drill,  or  the  shootin?:,  or 
anything  else  ? — The  spirit  of  liberty  ia  too  strong  in 
Uie  place  to  admit  of  that. 

5376.  (Mr.  Vaaghau.)  Do  you  think  the  spirit  of 
fihooting  lias  beaten  the  drill  ? — Certainly, 

5377.  Is  not  the  drill  the  really  useful  jiart  of  it,  a?  for 
as  the  Itoy's  health  and  growth  goes  ? — I  think  th''  drill 
would  have  a  certain  effect,  as  a  gymnastic  exercise. 
The  same  good  would  he  brought  about  in  an  infinitely 
better  way  hy  having  a  gj-mnasium,  which  we  have 
not  got. 

5378.  I  am  simply  compai'Ing  the  two  parts  of 
the  rifle  exercise,  the  shooting  and  the  drill,  and  uiiking 
whether  it  is  not  a  pity,  so  fur,  that  (he  drill  is  piling 
into  the  background  comparatively  ? — For  myaclii 
certainly  I  think  It  would  be  better  If  they  did  stick 
to  the  drill  a  little  more,  but  it  Is  rather  against 
human  nature,  especially  wlih  boys. 


ItlO 
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ETON.  5379.  The  effects  of  the  drill  on  their  Lodiea,  in 

—  developing  ihcir  frames  and    giving   them    beartirr 

£.Warrt,Eiq.    apiK'lii(.-H,  I  suppose  you  bare  been  able  10  obscrre? 

- —  — They  gel  all  rliai  ni  crictet. 

lIJdjlMJ.  53^  Certoiiily.  Bm  I  understood  this  to  apply 
""^"^^  to  perttonB  who  were  not  fond  of  cricket  ? — The  rifle 
ahooiiog  19  what  brings  ihem  out.  Those  who  nrc 
occupied  in  the  cricket  or  ihc  boalH,  make  up  the 
drill.  There  are  GO  or  70  boys  who  like  the  rifle 
abooling.  snd  who  would  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  drill  admits  of  both  cricket  and  bouting,  because 
it  is  only  once  a  week,  when  the  cricketing  and 
booting  i^  not  going  on. 

53SI.  {Lord  Ltjtteltoii.)  Where  do  ihey  shoot  ?— 
It  is  one  of  our  grent  iroulilea  that  we  have  not  got  k 
range  nearer  than  four  miles  off.  It  is  at  a  place  called 
I>edworth  Green,  nl>oul  four  miles  from  the  school. 
I  ad\i«e  them  to  walk,  becauee  the  expense  of  con- 
veyanci>  is  so  great.  The  expense  to  the  corps  is  very 
smull,  they  pay  5».  to  the  corps,  and  those  who  go 
in  for  mnsketry  puy  5*.,  and  ihut  supplies  ibem  with 
anununilion  and  everrlhiog. 

5382.  Do  you  think  they  are  fond  of  iheir  uniform? 
^Yes. 

5383.  Are  they  the  better  sort  of  hoys  in  the  school 
who  join  it  ? — I  think  ihey  are  the  steady  and  re- 
epeclftble  set. 

23^-1.  (t-ord  Clarendon.')  Should  you  con.iider  that 
tho  auihoritica,  the  masters  generally,  would  try  to 
discourngo  extravagant  habits  which  had  been  con- 
tracted early  '! — I  ihiak  so.  I  think  that  the  maalera 
Kre  much  more  alive  to  that  now,  and  much  more 
ready  to  stop  it  than  in  my  own  time.  I  do  not 
remember  tlien  noticing  any  effort  being  made,  but 
now  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  master  would  discourage 
it.     I  think  a,  foppish  fi'llow  generally  gets  spoken  to. 

53So.  Ves ;  if  foppish  in  his  manners  fae  would; 
but  is  a  boy  who  ia  very  estravngaut  in  his  dress, 
and  lias  great  quantities  of  new  clothes,  better 
looked  upon  for  it  by  the  boys  ? — No, 

HZ'iHi.  The  tutor,  you  think,  would  notice  it  with 
disapprubation  ? — The  tutor  would  pull  him  up.  For 
inntunce,  if  any  of  my  boya  contrncled  a  large  tailor's 
bill,  or  if  I  found  him  getting  things  without  my 
orders  I  sliould  at  once  write  to  the  parent  about  it. 
Of  course  we  must  lie  supported  by  the  parent,  other- 
wise our  authority  is  N?t  at  nought.  It  rests  very 
much  with  the  parent,  and  if  tho  tutor  writes  to  the 
parent,  and  tho  parent  is  a  sensible  mall,  it  generally 
has  the  effect  of  stopping  it. 

S387.  (Lord  Lytlellon.)  Have  tho  l>oy»  luxurious 
habits,  which  they  had  not  when  you  were  a  boy  ? — 
No. 

£3^8.  Were  nmi  chairs  universal  when  you  were  a 
boy  ? — I  hod  two  arm  chairs  in  my  room  when  I  mna 
At  my  tutor's,  but  I  have  forbidden  them  iu  my  house 
«il  top  ether. 

5389.  (Air.  Vaufflian.)  Do  you  not  think  arm 
chairs  prevent  stooping  in  study  ? — They  become 
simple  lounges  ;  you  see  tho  boya  in  them  with  their 
feet  on  the  chimney  piece. 

33yo-  {Lord  Ltfttelton.)  You  have  not  noticed  any 
JDcreoso  of  luxurious  habits  ? — I  think  that  tho 
drinking  as  well  u.4  the  smoking  is  much  le^is.  I  do 
not  think  that  boys  drink  hiJf  so  much  as  they  used 
to  do. 

5391.  I  do  not  mean  anytliing  vicious,  but  anything 
at  all  less  mnnly  among  tho  lioys  ? — I  think  ever 
since  ihey  began  to  put  energy  into  the  work,  ever 
since  tliey  have  got  the  races  and  those  things  which 
they  tako  an  inti^rest  in,  ihero  has  been  a.  general 
tendency  to  drop  that  kind  of  thing, 

5392.  {Sir  Stafford  Nortlicole.)  There  is  more 
energy  in  tives  playing  nnd  foot  racing  than  there 
used  to  ho  ? — Yes.  Tho  objection  to  those  things  is 
that  Ihey  involve  such  expense. 

o393.  Is  the  lives  very  expensive  ? — I  made  a 
calculation  that  there  ia  about  100/.  a  year  spent  in 
bolls. 

5394,  {Mr.  rn«p/*a».)  Is  it  not  afler  allaprofilable 
outlay  of  money  if  it  brings  good  health  ? — "Tes  i  I 


ealenlaled  that  what  puwd  ibraugli  lb«  Im^*  1 
altogether   in   the   w^  of  amoscrnieDts  irw 
I,3O0/.   n  year,  what  pasaed  ibrougli   tiip   bendft  of 
societies.     Of  eonrfe  tlut  is  a  roagfa  calcalatinn.    Ii 

woaM  I*  a  rery  satisfactory  tbii^  if  aii  audit  ooold 
be  intrnduced,  because  in  my  tiiue  there  wus  a  hatiii 
of  dividing  what  was  the  Eurploa  money  ;  Dothic^ 
po^eed  on  for  the  next  year.  I  do  not  think  thai  is 
done  M>  moch  now,  but  sUU  an  audit  ought  to  be  hod, 
I  think. 

5395.  (Sir  Stafford  Xarthcole.')  Used  it  DOItOgO 
to  the  oppidan  dJuner  ? — I  think  thtire  wae  sotnethin); 
said  about  ii.  The  boya  have  done  away  with  tba 
oppidan  dinner  now. 

5396.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  I  snppoK  in  rcckonii^l 
real  expen^iveness  of  such  amuscmenit<,  it  wwbt  1 
fair  to  take  into  account  the  espcTiscs  which 
saved  by  the  habits  yon  have  spoken  of  ? — Yes^  1 1 
sure  the  money  is  ihoroughly  well  spent. 

5397.  (lAtrd  Lgttellon.)  ThcTB  U  a  r^ular  chnr5i> 
of  3».  a  year    for  fives ;  what  ia   that  fur  ; — Fs 
paying  the  debt  on  it. 

5398.  Do  you  think  the  rerivol  of  the  Westmina 
match  ha*  been  beneficial  ? — Ceriainly.      Thai 
be  on  the  Ist  of  August,  the  first  day  of  the  holid 

5399.  (Lord  Ctarendon.)  What  wa^  the  retuon  ol 
the  contest,  which  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time, 
about  not  allowing  the  boys  to  play  at  Lord's  during 
the  holidnya  ? — 'fhe  reason,  as  I  understood  ii,  wm, 
that  Ihey  had  heard  it  kept  a  lot  of  yo^ng  Eton 
fellows  hanging  about  town,  who  got  led  iuio  vice, 
and  that  was  the  sole  object  of  it.  It  was  to  pretrnt 
their  detaining  half  Eton  in  town  at  the  beginning  i  '' 
the  summer  holidaya. 

5400.  (Sir  Stafford Xorl/ieoU.)  Do  you  think  tL» 
there  is  now  much  division  of  the  boys  into  Loorv- ; 
that  the  unity  of  the  school  is  injured  by  the  d]\  ■ 

of  boys  into  house  sets  ? — No  j  tliey  have  more  ^ 
inatclies  in  every  kind  of  way  than  used  to  be,  Llii  I 
do  not  think  it  is  injurious  at  all ;  the  amolganuiIitM 
is  90  complet>;  in  the  school. 

5401.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  school  the  I 
know  less  of  each  other  than  they  used   to  do  ?- 
have  not  observed  it  ;  I  think  not.     The   school  hi 
got  larger.     There  is  imiple  opportunity  of  cliooeii 
their  friends. 

5402.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  boy  to  gel  to  play 
at  cricket,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  except  with  b< 
in  his  own  house  ? — I  do  not  know  about  cricket,  '■ 
I  know  as  to  boating,  my  lioys  go  with  boya  of  ot 
houses  constantly. 

5403.  (J/r.  Vaughan.)  Is  there  plenty  of  roam  I 
all  ?— Yes. 

5404.  In  the  cricket  grounds  in  the  river,  and  i 
forth,  there  is  room  for  all  ? — Yea,  The  only  thin 
in  which  they  me  now  delicient  is  in  proper 
owing  to  the  monopoly  of  tho  boat  builders  ; 
being  able  to  get  the  right  kind  of  Umte, 
instance,  I  give  n  prize  ibr  a  boitt  race  of  a  certiiin 
kind  i  they  could  not  get  Ihe  boats  ;  not  more  thw^ 
12  boats  could  start, 

5405.  Does  not  the  demand  net  to  make  a  supply 
in  such  cases  as  that  ? — They  could  hardly  make 
their  wants  felt. 

5406.  Not  very  soon  ? — No  dou>it  in  some  foor  » 
five  years,  if  the  thing  goes  on,  it  wlil  force  ix» 
way  on, 

5407.  Will  it  take  all  that  lime?— Two  or  tUt*e 
years  at  least, 

540S.  (.Sir  Stafford  Norlhcole.)  Do  you  thiuh  It 
often  happens  that  n  boy  goes  out  to  get  a  boat,  and 
cannot  get  it  ? — They  can  get  a  bout  of  i^ome  kind. 

5409.  (Mr.  Vaaghan.)  Does  not  ihe  scarcity  act 
on  the  prices,  or  is  there  a  tariff? — There  is  a  regular 
charge,  which  hna  been  traditional  for  ever  so  loii^. 
These  boat  builders  have  been  there  so  long,  and 
there  (hoy  remain  ;  ihey  make  no  change. 

5410.  {Sir  Stafford Xorlhcote.)  What  doyou  mean 
by  a  monopoly  ;  there  are  three  or  four  boat  builders  * 
— There  are  tiiree. 
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3411.  They  make  Brrangemcnts  between  them- 
selves ? — Yea  i  us  I  understand  it  has  not  been  altered 
for  years. 

5412.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  anything  more 
whkh  occurs  to  jou  ? — The  only  thing  I  would  wish 
to  do  IK  to  vindictite  the  gomes  to  el  certain  extent, 
I  think  thero  is  a  disposition  with  some  of  my  col- 
leap;ucs,  nnd  perhaps  with  others,  to  look  at  the  mlxiug 
of  the  maaters  with  the  boys  in  games  ns  not  quite  the 
right  thing.  I  know  there  are  a  few  who  think  that  the 
development  of  the  gouiea  in  this  kind  of  energetic 
way  is  giving  the  thing  undue  prominence,  nnd  also  that 
(the  prizea  and  matches  at  Lord's  and  that  kiud  of  thing 
ore  lempliitioua  to  ihe  boys  to  make  them  look  upon 
liiosc  things  as  (ho  first,  and  the  work  as  second.     I 

I  will  not  deny  that  nil  boys  niiturally  like  another 
iioy  who  ia  diatingutahed  in  the  giunos  belter  than 
they  would  a  Iwy  who  was  distiuguished  iu  nn  intel- 
lectual point  of  view.  But  still  it  sccma  to  me  that 
there  is  an  outcry  iigainst  the  energizing  in  games  to 
the  extent  they  are  doing  now,  overlooking  really 
the  moral  good  which  it  does  to  the  sehool  ;  and  the 
energy  that  ia  coramunicated  to  the  school  by  these 
things  I  am  sure  has  done  a  wonderful  deal  of  good. 
The  only  thing  it<  that  if  we  could  put  tho  same  sort 
of  energy  into  the  work  it  would  be  a  Tery  desirable 
Ihins. 


5413.  (Sir  Stafford  Not thcote.)  Ia  not  that  feeling 

rather  a  natural  reaction  against  what  we  call  '*  mue- 
"  cular  Christianity  "  ? — I  think  ho. 

541-1.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the 
public,  or  of  the  authorities  at  Eton  ? — Partly  of 
the  public,  and  partly  of  my  own  colleagues.  I  think 
there  is  a  reaction  among  them.  Aa  to  the  collegers' 
gown,  I  feci  rery  strongly  about  that  in  favour  of  its 
removal. 

5415.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Suppose  you  conaulied 
the  boya  there  now,  gown  or  no  gown,  what  do  yoa 
think  tboy  would  say  ? — I  think  they  would  be  divided 
very  nearly  equally.  There  is  that  strong  feeling 
nmong  the  minority  which  would  induce  them  even  in 
possession  of  then-  more  sober  feelings  to  say,  "  Wo 
''  will  keep  the  dit-tinction."  They  would  think  it  wm 
ivfra  diff.  to  give  it  up. 

541G.  Do  you  think  iho  oppidans  would  like  to  see 
them  leave  the  gown  off  ? — It  ia  hard  to  say.  I  think 
so,  aa  soon  aa  Iho  gown  was  gone.  It  would  take  a 
littlo  time. 

5417.  {Lord  Lt/tlelton.)  They  would  make  jokea 
about  it  at  first  ? — Tea.  One  feels  that  it  ia  burdening 
witti  a  social  disadvantage  boys  who  nro  coming  in 
by  competition,  and  who  therefore  are  intellectually 
better  than  those  who  failed  in  getting  in,  many  of 
whom  remain  as  oppidona. 


ETON. 

E.Warre,E»q. 

la  Jolj  1862. 


Ac^ourned  till  Monday  next. 
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H.  Halford  Vaughan,  Esq. 


The  earl  OF  CLARENDON  ra  the  Cdair. 
The  Right  Hon.   Sm  John  Taxlob  Coleridob  ezamijicd. 


5416.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mission, Sii'  John  Coleridge,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
your  offer  to  give  us  any  infonnation  on  the  important 
inquiry  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  need  not  say 
that  we  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  valuable  lecture 
which  you  delivered  sometirao  ago,  and  we  feel  ns 
con  do  with  respect  to  the  Eton  system,  fostering  in 
Jie  boy  oil  that  independence  of  thought,  and  pro- 
noliufr  all  that  liberty  of  action  which  ai'o  consistent 
citlkthe  maintenance  of  discipline  and  subordination, 
^ho  making  of  the  boy  a  man  nnd  a  Christian  gentle- 
aan.  We  also  feel  as  you  do,  that  a  boy  ought  to 
earn  all  that  which  Eton  professes  to  leach,  nnd  that 
Ston  ought  not  to  profess  to  teaeh  anything  without 
JSO  fully,  and  therefore  we  shall  be  much  obliged 
I  yon  for  any  information  you  can  give  us,  nnd  for 
your  opinion  also  on  the  system  of  public  education 
Bienerally,  nnd  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  carried 
Dn  at  Eton  ? — I  do  not  know  (hat  I  nm  very  compe- 
ent  to  give  a  general  opinion  on  public  school  educa- 
ion  j  but  my  opinion,  aa  fur  as  it  is  worth  anything, 
:  this ;  that  in  the  public  school  system  one  ought 
act  on  a  principle,  very  well  known,  and  which 
has  been  very  much  discussed,  which  goes  on  the 
listinction  between  what  ia  properly  education  and 
vhnt  is  moro  specially  instrueiion ;  and  that  all 
education  is  imperfect  wliich  does  not  make  it  a  pri- 
mary object  in  the  first  place  to  educate  the  mind,  to 
improve  its  reaMouing  [Kiwers,  and  to  refine  the  tiiste  ; 
nnd  that  if  those  two  objects  are  allowed  to  be  Iho 
leading  objects  included  under  the  word  "  education," 
thai  it  also  seoma  to  me  that  the  beat  thing  for  those 
purposes  is  Ihe  leaching  of  tho  Clussical  langungca, 
Greek  and  Liillu,  what  is  commonly  eidled  echolnr- 
ehip ;  Ihnt  the  foundation  ought  to  lie  laid  in  stho- 


that  going  along  with  that,  both  the  necessities  of 
the  times  and  the  exigencies  of  purenia  make  it  an 
absolute  necessity,  if  nothing  else  did,  that  yon 
should  carry  on  concurrently  and  contemporaneously 
a  considerable  amount  of  special  instruction.  When 
I  speak  of  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  the  cxigen- 
ciea  of  parents,  I  tliink  also  that  nil  that  special  in- 
struction properly  considered  may  help  most  materially 
to  the  two  great  points  of  education  which  I  spoke  of 
before;  and  then  there  are  somethings,  euchna  a  certain 
amount  of  natural  history  nnd  mathematics,  and  so  on, 
which  I  think  are  quite  essential  ;  to  which  I  should 
certaiuly  add  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  languages 
in  my  view,  the  French  langimge  ;  at  least  that  or 
German  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  aeo  added  to 
that  sonio  amount  of  inslruclion  in  tho  principlca 
of  music  and  drawing.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  if 
you  lay  down  those  two  things  as  principles,  the 
practical  questions  are,  how  you  can  Kecuro  and 
improve  the  one  without  sacrificing  the  other ; 
which  leads  to  a  third  question,  of  what  is  the  proper 
limit  lo  which  that  second  branch  is  lo  bo  cairicd  on 
in  education,  and  how  it  is  to  be  carried  on.  My  notion 
with  regard  to  Eton,  from  my  own  recollection,  is 
that  it  is  desirable  rathtr  to  perfect  the  scholar- 
ship than  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  what,  to  uso 
a  short  term,  I  will  call  gpccialiles,  and  certain 
details  have  occuiTcd  to  me  which  1  shall  take  tho 
liberly  of  mentioning,  by  which,  I  Ihiiik,  that  might 
bo  done.  I  (hink,  however,  before  I  go  to  them, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
true  limit  for  the  special  instruction.  My  notion 
about  that  ia,  that  you  aro  not  to  try  lo  make  either  a 
perfect  soldier,  or  a  perfect  doctor,  or  nnylhing  else 
of  tho  kind,  but  that  you  have  to  bring  the  mind  on 
by  sound  instruction   in  the  olcments   of  all  thoso 
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Rigkt  Bon,  Sir 
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ETON.        UiiiigB  wliich  you  profess  to  tenth,  aiitt  to  Uring  the 

boy's  Diind  iuto  such  a  state  ihiii  lie  thail   lie  more 

Itigii  Hrm.  Sir  docHo  ftnd  more  rendy  to  euilirace  the  niort'  perfect 
J.  T.  Coleridge,  tnowleilge,  wliioL  will  be  giveu  to  liim  nficrwarilc, 
ij  .liiiT^HKo  wlie"  ''^  ci>mf»  to  Ilia  own  purticular  dediinulion,'  I 
thinti,  in  the  Itclure  joii  huvo  referred  to,  I  have 
elided  my  opinioD  lh»I,  even  in  tbe  wny  cf  leucltiiig, 
you  cannot  expect  any  person  in  a  pulilic  scliool,  any 
instructor  whom  yoo  may  employ,  lo  do  tlie  jmrlicular 
thing,  as  to  its  detail*,  so  well  as  it  may  be  done  after 
the  boy  has  left  Eton.  My  belief  iis  that  if  ilio 
miud  is  perfectly  instructed,  and  well  taught  in  (lie 
mere  rudiments,  the  i&d,  in  tliat  condition,  will 
certainly  make  more  rajiid  progress,  und  ultimately 
get  on  better  than  the  lad  who  has  not  been  so 
trained  beforehand  in  scholarship  and  in  general 
information.  Then,  I  think,  there  is  another  ad- 
vantage iu  tlie  limitation  I  propose,  which  is  this — 
if  you  attempt  to  go  much  beyond  the  elements 
you  must  do  one  of  two  things — ^you  must  either 
liBvo  two  schools,  or,  at  some  particular  period  of 
education,  you  must  make  the  boys  branch  oft'  iuto 
two  divisions,  I  do  not  say  tlial,  in  point  of  detail, 
that  could  nerer  be  done  ;  but,  I  think,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  cnrrj'  on  a  public  echool  well 
upon  BUcIi  a  syBtcm  ae  that  j  whereas  the  advantage 
of  the  limitation  i.i,  that  all  this  being,  up  to  the  extent 
I  propose  in  my  own  mind,  requisite  to  the  per- 
fcctiou  of  a  gentlemnu'fl  education,  nil  l)oya  ought  to 
Study  them  up  to  that  point,  and  all,  I  think,  would 
be  able  to  study  ihem  up  to  that  poiol.  Therelbre, 
prnclically,  I  come  to  this — I  say,  make  your  scholar- 
ahip  nii  perfect  as  you  can,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  be 
carrying  on  these  collateral  branches  of  education  ; 
and  I  think  this  may  be  done.  No  doubt  you 
have  had  information  which  may  very  much  qualily 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  but,  my  opinion  is,  that  that 
might  very  well  be  done  by  »  better  economy  of  lime 
in  the  mode  of  teacliiug.  In  the  first  place,  I  think,  if 
the  lads  were  more  thoroughly  grouuded  than,  I  think, 
Eton  boys  usunlly  have  lieen,  in  ihe  elements  both 
of  grammar  and  composition,  you  would  make  nil  their 
Bubseniienl  progress  in  the  cla»Hil^s  capable  of  being 
taken  on  at  a  greater  |>nce.  I  think  if  you  did  that, 
you  might  alao  advance  ihein  into  the  higher  books  of 
the  language  at  on  earlier  period  than  you  now  do. 
I  think  if  you  were  not  lo  devote  such  an  enoimous 
tmioiint  of  time  lo  Uomer,  Virgil,  and  Horaee,  you 
might  make  Ihem  juet  as  good  Homeric,  Virgiliaii,  and 
Horutian  scbolara  as  they  are  now,  and,  at  the  same 
timCjCnalile  them  lodevo  t?  more  lime  lo  ihe  Tro-jed  ians. 
Philosophers  and  Historians.  Going  back  to  my  own 
cose,  1  wna  sis  years  at  Eton,  and  I  got  into  llie  flflh 
form,  the  first  ri'move  after  1  came.  I  was  full  five 
years  in  the  tilth  fonn,  and,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  week  after  wwk  the  main  teaching  of  the  school 
was  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Wo  never  ceased 
doing  Ilomer,  Viigil,  and  Horace.  No  doubt  the 
result  of  that  is  visible  in  Etonians,  they  are  very 
familiar  with  quotations  from  Uomer,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  and  Horace  they  have  almost  by  iienrl. 

5419.  (I^rd  Lt/lleltoH.)  Is  it  still  the  case?-I 
am  speaking  of  my  own  recollections.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  80  now,  I  premised  what  I  have  said  with 
saying  that  very  likely  my  statement  might  require 
qualiCcalion,  Supposing  that  lobe  the  ease  I  i^bouhl 
Iiavo  said  that  if  in  the  highy  parts  of  the  school  for 
tbe  summer  half-year,  from  Easter  to  the  Election, 
you  returned  to  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them  during  the  remaining 
half-years,  nothing  would  be  loi-l  by  it  and  «  great 
deal  gained.  Then  I  think  you  ought  to  diminish 
your  classes  ;  because  it  is  quite  obvious  that  one  man 
with  20  boys  up  to  him  can  tench  them  with  more 
certainty,  and  as  much  in  half  an  hour  us  the  same 
mau  can  with  40  in  an  hour  ;  his  actual  time  is 
never  I  believe  so  long  as  an  hour.  I  think  too  lime 
might  be  gained,  especially  for  the  higher  classes,  if 
what  is  called  "  couslruing  "  in  the  tutor's  pupil-room 
■were  largely  modified,  if  not  wholly  given  up.  There 
u  another  thing  which  I  should  suggest, — that  would 


be  with  a  view  to  the  hifcher  parte  of  tho  echoeL 
In  my  day  what  was  called  Play,  niiil  Lord  Lyttcllon, 
no  doubt,  understands  ulirit  1  mcau,  wue  the  hardest 
work  wc  had  to  do,  and  it  was  the  llea<i  MftUer 
alone  who  look  the  Play  class.  Now  I  tliink  Y«n 
might  very  usefully  call  upon  the  Lower  JIaiUer  la 
take  a  second  Play  class,  and  it  would  be  n  very 
useful  thing  for  him,  b«  he  is  in  his  own  ecliool 
always  confined  to  quile  Ihe  lowest  pitrts  of  LAltn 
and  Greek.  If  he  had  once  or  twice  a  week  a  cImb 
of  the  higher  part  of  the  school  to  lake,  it  would 
improve  hi»  tenching  powers,  and  be  nu  addition*! 
motive  to  the  electors  to  be  vei-y  Ciireful  whom  lliey 
elected  as  Lower  Muster;  ihey  could  not  msketlia 
place  a  mere  retreat  for  a  worn-out  man  ;  uot  ihai  1 
insinuate  they  have  done  so.  If  he  liecame  acandidoio 
for  the  Head  Mastership  he  would  only  be  the  men) 
fit  for  it.  The  effect  ou  the  school  would  be  thiat 
you  would  enable  ihe  Head  Master  to  reduce  lb« 
number  of  his  class  and  thereby  carry  out  whai  I 
say,  making  it  more  individual  teaching  on  kJs  pKt, 
and  you  would  nt  the  same  time  iutroduou  a  grouer 
numlier  of  the  school  iuto  Play. 

5420.  (Sir  S.  Nnrlkcole.)  Perhaps  it  will  be  con- 
venient if  you  will  eay  what  "  play "  i«  ? — I  an 
afraid  I  may  be  speakinft  of  what  is  antiquated.  In 
my  day.  except  we  were  private  pupils  and  did  private 
business  with  our  tutors,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  get  anything  beyond  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horncp. 
and  a  few  estraels  from  the  Poeltf  and  Scriplom 
GriFci  and  Romani,  was  in  Play  which  oecnrretl 
once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week  and  which  lasud 
for  an  hour  ;  in  Play  we  did  some  of  the  Tragedian*, 
or  Aristophanes,  or  parts  of  Thucydides  or  Plato  ;  in 
short  higher  liooks  than  we  did  usually  iu  school.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  useliil  if  the  Lower  Master 
were  called  upon  to  take  a  second  clns^  and  if  tbe 
Head  Master  has  now  40  you  might  add  20,  and  each 
of  them  might  have  30  boys  up  to  Play.  In  odditiun 
to  that,  I  would  mate  the  rewards  of  the  school 
exiend  lieyond  those  for  composition  ;  I  would  make 
them  extend  to  accurate  and  elegant  construio;. 
Boys  should  be  sent  up  for  good,  as  it  is  called, 
for  accurate  and  elegant  construing  for  a  period  of 
time.  1  dore  say  your  Lordships  are  familiar  enough 
with  that  anecdote  in  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitl 
where  Pitt  siiys  he  thinks  he  acquired  all  his  facility 
Willi  the  English  lanpunge  from  the  pr&elice  which 
his  father  put  ujion  him  from  an  early  age  of  reiidei'- 
ing  as  accurately  and  as  well  ns  he  could,  passages 
from  the  classics.  I  think  it  is  rather  ii  fault  of 
Eton  boys  to  be  loose  and  careless  and  ungrainmatical 
in  their  mode  of  rendering  the  classics.  They  kuaw 
the  passages  very  well,  but  if  you  put  ihem  to  con- 
strue they  give  very  often  ungmmmatienl  ajid  badly 
expR'ssed  English.  I  think  if  that  was  done  it  might 
be  found  useful.  I  think  it  would  now  help  nic  if 
tLe  Commissioners  were  to  ask  any  quesliona  ibcT 
wished  on  what  I  have  said. 

5421.  (/-orrf  Clurendon.)  There  ai-e  two  qucatitwia 
I  would  venture  to  interpose  ;  I  think  the  masten 
we  have  had  before  us  have  not  at  all  diqjuied  the 
im]>ortancc  of  extending  the  education  in  the  inaiiuer 
you  wish,  but  ihey  all  contend  that  it  is  imitussiUa 
for  the  time  to  be  found.  Perhaps  I  might  nsk  vuti 
to  say  a  litlle  more  about  thai,  and  about  how  largo 
you  Ihink  the  provision  should  be? — If  I  could  do 
exactly  ns  I  wished  I  should  reduce  the  divisions 
by  ft  full  half;  one  way  to  test  it  is  by  how  olten  in 
the  course  of  u  half  year  a  boy  will  probably  be  called 
up.  I  know,  in  my  time,  it  was  the  conimoneEi 
thing  in  iho  world  for  a  boy  lo  be  a  mouth  or  ax 
weeks  without  being  called  up  at  all.  I  am  awnre, 
however,  it  is  very  much  better  since  ihai  time. 

5422.  That  is  the  question,  and  how  far  this  tir- 
rangemenl  of  Ihe  classes  might  be  worked  in  a  man- 
Ler  to  furnish  this  time  which  it  is  now  declared  ta  not 
to  be  found  ?— I  feel  the  diJIieulty  of  speaking  againtt 
the  authority  of  these  genllemen  ;  1  have  no  doubt 
they  ore  ainccrely  desirous  of  making  all  modiHca- 
tioQB  whicb  they  believe  useful.     Would  you  allow 
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me  to  nek  liavc  any  questions  been  put  bs  to  such 
liiingi:  as  "iltrivations"? 

o423.  (Lord  L^itelton.)  They  hnve  been  alluded  to? 
•—All  the  way  up  the  school,  up  to  the  fifth  form  at 
least,. boya  were  bound  to  do  whut  were  called  "deri- 
vations, that  is,  taking  all  the  important  words  out 
of  their  lesson,  writing  them  down,  and  putting  the 
derivation  of  the  word  and  the  meaning  of  it  opposite. 
1  think  ihfit  was  merely  r.  wusle  of  time  with  the 
boyc,  if  they  were  tfioroughly  examined  in  school  ; 
*iLd  Iherefoi'e  if  you  adopt  a  Byalem  by  which 
tlicy  might  be  spared  exercises  of  that  kind,  you 
might  fuii'ly  call  upon  tliem  to  be  somewhat  longer  in 
fchool.  School-lime  has  varied.  In  my  time  there 
i\'as  nothing  done  before  breakfast  but  looking  over 
enercises  and  saying  by  heart  something  which  was 
very  imperfectly  said.  The  length  of  the  school- 
limes  varies  from  half  nn  hour  to  three  (juttrters  of 
an  hour.  I  do  not  really  know  why  there  should  not 
be  some  addition  to  the  school-times  which  would 
give  thij  facility,  that  if  the  boys  went  up  and  in  an 
hour  did  as  much  as  they  do  now  in  two  three- 
quarters  of  nn  hour,  certain  school-times  in  the  week 
might  be  devoted  to  other  subjects.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  work  it  out  with  more  precision  thou  that  ; 
■and  then,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  rather  surprised  to 
ecc  (he  numbers  in  classes  are  so  small ;  I  should  have 
thought  that  aliout  30  would  be  a  very  fair  number. 

542-1,  {Mr.  fauff/iaii.)  With  regard  to  your  ex- 
perience of  the  number  of  boys  in  a  form,  is  it  ac- 
cording to  your  experience  that  different  masters  with 
the  same  number  of  boys  in  a  fonn,  by  their  mode 
of  managing  the  form  kept  the  boys  in  very  different 
degrees  up  to  iheir  work  ? — I  cannot  but  suppose  that 
thnt  might  very  well  be  ;  I  cannot  say  it  as  a  matter 
of  my  exjierieuce  ;  I  could  not  go  back  so  far  ;  but 
there  was  something,  I  think,  ingeniously  contrived  for 
waste  of  time  in  my  day.  For  example,  llie  sixth  fonn 
went  up  with  the  whole  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
fifth,  iind  I  suppose  now,  the  sixth  form  go  up  with  a 
certain  part  of  the  upjwr  divisiou  ;  however  that  may 
be,  the  rule  always  was  to  cidl  up  a  sixth  form  boy 
who  went  through  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  the  con- 
sequence was  thift  all  the  fifth  form  tioys  knew  that 
during  that  lime  Ihey  were  safe  and  could  not  be 
called  upon.  As  soon  as  the  sixth  form  had  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  what  remained  of 
the  lime  was  devoted  lo  the  fifth  form.  They  were 
called  up  and  the  sixth  form  ley  on  their  oars,  and 
"ley  cared  very  little  for  what  was  going  on.  It  was 
he  same  thiug  when  we  went  to  construe  with  our 
.utors.     One  boy  was  always  called  upon  to  coaetme 

e  whole  lessou,  and  the  other  boys  listened  or  did 
i-BOt  listen,  as  they  pleased.  As  soon  as  he  had  done, 
he  and  the  upper  port  of  the  pupils  went  awny,  and 
the  retnainder  of  the  fifth  form  pupils  went  through 
the  lesson  once  again  with  him.  It  seems  to  me  in 
■oth  cases  (here  was  a  great  waste  of  lime,  and  the 
sort  of  teaching  that  was  applicable  to  the  sijth  form 

lys  was  not  hy  any  means  appltcnble  lo  the  lower 
part  of  the  class  that  was  np.  I  know  in  Dr.  Good- 
H's  time  it  was  a  lecture  of  great  utility  to  the  higher 
boys,  but  the  lower  boys  paid  little  or  no  niteution  to 
t,  and  the  higher  boys  in  turn  paid  no  attention  to 
the  grammalieal  part  which  went  on  afterwards. 
That  would  be  an  illustration  of  what  I  meant,  and 
such  a  system  no  doubt  would  allow  of  a  great  deal 
of  shirking.  I  do  not  suppose  that  was  so  lo  the 
same  extent  in  any  other  part  of  the  school ;  but 
independently  of  that,  I  should  think  that  it  must 
depend  very  much  on  the  manner  and  ability  of  the 
master,  whether  the  boys  were  attending  or  not. 

5425,  {Mr.  Ttoisleloti.)  Would  not  something 
depend  also  on  the  habit  of  taking  places  in  a  form. 

»6uppo»ing  a  master  bad  40  boys  in  a  class,  and  no 
))laces  were  taken,  and  another  had  40,  and  places 
■were  taken;  could  not  the  latter  test  the  efficiency 
much  better  than  in  the  former  case  ? — I  suppo.se  ho 
ivoutd.  As  we  were  at  Eton  it  would  have  been  an 
ixtrcTnely  inconvenient  course,  and  I  should  rather 
ibviate  tlial  I  think  hy  rewnrda. 


5-12G,  You  would  not  wish  places  to  be  token  in  the        ETtJN. 
6fth  foiTO  ? — I  would  have  them  taken  at  the  half-  

yearly  trials  by  all  means.  liigM  Hon.  Sir 

5427.  My  question  referred  to  taking  places  when  J- T.  Calerld^r. 

the  lessons  were  being  heard  ? — You  mean,  I  presume,    , .  ,""; — 

that  a  boy  should  take  or  lose  places  in  the  form,  '  '°^^- 

but  remain  in  the  same  position  in  the  school.     Eton     ~^~^~~ 

boys  would  not  like  it,  I  think. 

5423,  Is  it  not  a  mode  of  sharpening  the  attent-on, 

that  a  boy  may  take  a  place  in  the  form  at  the  time  ? 

-—Clearly  ;  one  sees  it  in  all  the  national  schools  j  it 

is  the  life  of  the  national  school. 

5429.  (Sir  S,  A'orl/icale.)  Do  not  yon  consider 
there  would  be  a  danger  in  having  a  class  too  small, 
as  well  as  in  having  it  too  large  ;  that  in  too  small 
a  class  you  would  lose  something  in  the  emulation 
and  the  life  of  the  work  ? — Certainly,  if  too  small  j 
but  Ifien  I  can  hardly  think  that  u  class  of  30  woold 
be  open  to  tliat  objection. 

5430.  I  am  speaking  of  classes  ranging  from  30  to 
40  ;  you  are  speaking  of  s  time  when  the  upper 
division  of  the  fifth  form  used  to  bo  something  like 
100,  or  even  more  ? — It  was  200  at  least. 

5431.  Hftvuig  regard  to  the  certain  number  of 
absences  that  there  will  be  from  ill-health,  or  other- 
wise, do  you  not  think  that  from  35  to  even  as  high 
as  40  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  is  a  very  manage- 
able class,  especially  if  all  hour  were  allowed,  instead 
of  thi-ee-quarters  of  an  hour  ? — If  you  gave  an  hour, 
I  should  think  so  certainly.  There  ought  to  be  a  fair 
chance  ;  a  boy  should  never  consider  himself  quite 
safe  from  not  being  called  up, 

5432.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  judicious  master,  wlio 
knows  how  to  manage  it,  to  ascertain  pretly  well  in  a 
class  of  38  Imys,  whether  they  have  all  learnt  their 
lessons  by  asking  questions,  or  by  calling  them  up 
very  frequently  F — I  should  think  he  might. 

5433.  {Lord  Lt/tlelloii.)  Wc  have  been  told  by 
some  of  the  masters,  tlint  with  their  present  number, 
tliey  can  generally  call  up  every  boy  about  twice  a 
week  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that, 

5434.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcole.)  Should  you  consider  it 
satisfactory,  if  that  could  be  done  ? — I  would  rather 
have  more. 

543^3.  There  is  another  point  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, as  to  their  exclusive  reading  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Horace ;  are  you  aware  whot  the  present  work 
is  in  llie  upper  part  of  the  school? — No.  I  cannot 
aay  exactly. 

5436.  I  should  like  to  lay  this  table  C.  before  you, 
and  to  ask  whether  on  the  whole  it  appears  to  specify 
what  you  think  should  be  taught  in  the  way  of  classics, 
I  see  that  in  the  sixth  form  first  division,  which 
cousistsof  the  twenty  in  the  sixth  form,  and  12  oilier 

boys,  making  32  altogether,  in  addition  to  the  work  * 

which  I  suppose  used  to  l>e  done  of  Homer,  and  some 

portions  of  Horace,  that  last  summer  half  they  were 

reading   Cicero's   Epistles,    the   Annals   of  Tacitus 

Euripides,    and    the   whole   of    the   Agamemnon    of 

.^schylus,  some  selections  from  Lucretius,  Thucydidei-, 

from  iievnobls's  edition,  cot  from   Scriptorcs    (Iraci, 

and  some  speeches  of  Demoslhenes,     I  see  that  in  llio 

next  division,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  upper  fifth 

form,  32  boys,  they  were  reading  Tlintydides  and 

.^Ssciiylus,  and  some  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  as  well 

OS  from  Lucretius,  all  in  addition  lo  the  Homer,  Virgil, 

and  Horace.     I  presume  that  that  indicates  a  greater 

amount  of  general  Attic  schoolwork  than  was  the  case 

in  your  time  ? — Very  much  so.     Whatever  is  beyond 

that,    as  I    staled   before,  in  my  time    was  entirely 

dependent  on  play,  and  that  applied  orly  to  the  upper 

part  of  the  ."chool ;  besides  this  there  was  private 

business  with  your  tutor,  if  you  were  a  private  pupil, 

and  what  boys   learned  by  themselves,  which  was 

very  considerable  in  amount. 

5437.  Going  down  lower  in  the  school  I  see  that 
pretty  nearly  the  same  books  arc  read  in  the  regular 
schoolwork  as  were  read  in  your  own  time  ? — Yes. 

5438.  At  the  time  you  were  at  Eton  were  there  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  boys  who  were  not  private 
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ETOB.        pupilfl,  or  who  did  not  Attend  private  busincw  ? — A 

very  lurgo  proportion  indeed. 

T{,j;ht  Ih}i.  Sir  5439.  Arc  jou  aware  that  now  eTcry  W  in  the 
/,  r.  ColcnJge.  scliool,  or,  at  ull  events,  every  boy  in  the  fifih  form, 
has  ali  tlio  ndvanlages  of  n  private  papil  ? — No,  cer- 
tniiily  not.  A"  lale  as  Dr.  Keate's  time,  he  would  not 
allow  the  collegi'rs  lo  hnvt*  a  private  tuWr.  He  said 
it  was  inconsigCunt  that  a  boy  on  the  fouDdation 
should  be  able  lo  pay  n  private  tutor. 

5440.  (Lord  Lytlellon.)  They  never  do  pay  ?— 
Now  tliey  do  uot. 

5441.  {Sir  S.  NortheoU.)  They  do  not  pay,  but 
they  receive  nil  ihe  advantages  and  go  on  in  private 
business  exactly  the  same  ? — Yes. 

5442.  Are  you  awai-e  that  the  private  buBiness  ia 
now  so  conducted  by  many  tutors,  anJ,  I  should 
think,  by  most  tutors,  that  boys  na  low  as  tlio  lowest 
division  of  the  fifth  form  are  reading  Greek  piny,  and 
even  Aristophaneis  with  their  private  tutors? — No, 
certainly  not. 

5443.  Presuming  that  to  be  eo,  would  not  that,  to 
some  extent,  qualify  the  opiuion  you  have  given  as  lo 
the  nece.'i.sity  for  altering  the  ecliool  business,  eo  as  to 
bring  in  a  larger  range  of  books  ? — No  doubt  it  would, 
supposing  it  lo  bo  effectually  done,  but  private  busi- 
ness is  quite  at  the  option  of  the  tutors.  1  have  heard 
of  KODio  tutors  having  a  notion  that  Ihe  whole  arheme 
of  private  bu<>inesB  was  a  mistake,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  whole  ol  the  teaching 
ought  to  be  in  school. 

5444.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  yoQ  any  opinion  on 
that  point  yourself,  aa  to  the  advisiibility  of  having  so 
large  a  .system  of  private  inatmciion  out  of  elass  ? — I 
have  an  opinion  very  much  in  favour  of  it,  for  this 
reason, — I  graft  that  very  much  upon  what  is,  I 
think,  of  immense  importance  to  Eton,  what  is  ealled 
the  tutorial  Bystem.  Assuming  you  have  read,  which 
is  the  only  part  of  your  evidence  which  I  have  read, 
what  Mr.  Stephen  Ilawtrey  hns  written,  I  entirely 
agree  with  what  he  fays  as  lo  (he  advantages  of 
the  tutorial  system  ;  and  I  eliould  like  to  say  but  one 
word  iibout  that,  because,  I  think,  there  ia  one  point 
which  ho  h.is  overlooked.  It  is  of  immense  import- 
ance lo  a  hoy,  to  have  two  intellecia  upon  him  in 
the  wnv  of  education,  to  have,  first,  the  tutor  and 
then  the  master  in  school,  in  whoso  class  ho  is. 
That  has  nl^o  ibis  advantage,  tJiat  Ihe  tutor  by  no 
means  supersedes  the  nuinlcr,  nor  the  master  Iho 
tutor.  The  tutor  is  a  jwrson  whom  the  parent  selects, 
and  to  whom  the  Ind  hiw  a  peculiar  relation,  and  he  is 
the  same  person  usually  during  the  whole  lime  the 
boy  is  ni  Eton — ihereforo  ho  acquires  more  influence 
over  hira  and  knows  him  beller  ihnii  the  master. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  master,  who  sees  him  in 
school  with  hi^  class-fellows,  hears  htm  at  lesson,  and 
looks  over  his  escrcises  will  often  correct  bad  habits, 
or  faults  of  taste  and  manners  which  nmy  have 
Escaped  the  tutor.  I  fliink  this  double  system  is  of 
immense  value,  and,  therefore,  it  is  I  sny — let  iho 
tutor  do  as  much  as  you  please  with  him  in  his  own 
private  room, 

5445.  Should  yoa,  or  should  you  not,  consider  Ihnt 
it  would  be  an  abuse  of  that  advantage  if  anything 
vicious  in  the  class  syblem,  instead  of  being  cor- 
reelfd  in  the  class  system,  shoulrl  be  left  to  be  counter- 
acted liy  the  system  of  the  lutor? — Clearly.  As  fur 
as  I  could  I  would  correct  that ;  but,  if  you  have  a 
school  of  the  immense  BiKc  of  which  Eton  is  at  present, 
Und  you  have  reduced  your  classes  down  to  what  ia  a 
fair  araonnt,  yon  must  expect  a  residuum  still  of  some 
inconvenience.  I  really  am  not  awiye  of  the  evil 
you  [Hiinl  out. 

544G.  (.S'(>  .S    Nortlicolc.)      Are  yon  nwnre  that 

triiils  for  getting  from  one  part  of  the  school  to 
anotluT,  are  now  conducted  upon  a  much  slric'?;' 
principle  than  they  fonncrlv  were,  and  that  the  hoys 
are  placed  culirely  by  merit  'i — I  am  quite  Qware  of 
that. 

S447,  And  that  thosa  trials  arc  eairicd  on  much 
higher  up  in  tlieecliool  than  formerly  'i — Yes, 


5448.  Aro  you  also  aware  it  is  tho  practice 
notice  to  he  given,  that,  in  trials,  books  which  did  not 
form  part  of  the  regular  school  books,  will  be  takes 
up,  and  that  notice  U  given,  for  instance,  the   Ilecul)* 
will  form  part  of  the  trial  from  the  lower  into  the 
middle  division,  and  thai   the   tutors   preporc   their 
pupils  who  are  going  up  for  lhoi<«   trials    in   itu»e 
books  ? — r  was  not  aware  of  that,  and  I  do  not  thiidt 
if  is  of  much  importance  if  the  boys  are  to  be  pre; 
in  those   extra  books  by  their  tutors.       If  they  w< 
not,  I  should  think  it  a  mistake;  an  examiunlion 
much  more  useful  if  it  is  conlined  to  seeing  what 
hoys  have  been  about  in  the  course  of  tlieir 
teaching. 

5449.  Does  not  that  give  a  reality  to  the  priti 
business,  which,  otherwise,  it  might  want,  that 
work  which  the  boy  has  done  with  his  private  tutor 
private  business  affects  the  place  he  takes  'i — Tea  ; 
comes  to  the  same  thing. 

o4o0.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  claa^OBl 
at  ElOD  is  more  diffused  than  it  formerly  was,  thai 
is  carried  higher,  and  emiiraces  a  Ltrger  range  of  ~ 
tlian  formerly  ? — I  suppose  it  does,  at  the  same  lime 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  best  boya  are  tie 
scholai's. 

o4a1.  {Mr.  Tieitleton.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
hoys  do  not  write  as  good  Latin  verses  as  they 
formerly  ? — I  tliink  so.    With  regard  to  that  Sir  S 
ford  Northcoie  and  I  lx>th  met  as  trustees  of  Tlver' 
school  with  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who  had  been  sent  fi 
Batliol,  lo  examine  for  the  Balliol  scholarship, 
had  also  been  examining  at  Eton  for  the  New 
and  he  said  it  was  rcmarkuble  how  superior  the 
at  Eiuu  was  to  the  Latin.     He  thought  the  boys 
fallen  o&  much  in  Latin,  and  had  very  much  imjiruveJ 
in  Greek. 

5452.  That  was  the  precise  point  I  was  going  to 
put,  whether  although  tliey  do  not  write  Laiin  vi 
so  well,  they  do  not  now  ivrile  Greek  iambics,  whi 
formerly  were  omitted  nearly  altogether  ? — Yi». 
said  it  was  quite  extraordinary,  both  the  facility 
tho  accuracy  with  whicti  the  lioys  comjMsed  in  Greek. 
He  mentioned  one  or  two  boys  who.  in  u  short  lime, 
had  poured  out  their  60,  70,  or  80  Greek  iambics  with 
hardly  a  flaw  in  them. 

5453.  (Sir   S.   Northeote.)  Might   it    not    partly 
account  for  that,  that  in  tho  nppirr  purt  of  tho  5th 
boys  now  loom  a  great  deal  of  Greek  play  by  heart; 
— i  have  no  doubt  it  would,  if  they  Jcaliy  and  truly 
do  learn  it  by  heart ;  but,  upon  that  very  matter,  you 
see  here  how  many  lines  boys  are   supposed  lo  sw, 
I  see,  I  think,  ill  one  place  45  lines,  of  course  it  -" 
perfectly  out  of  the  question    that  the  master  c; 
hear  the  boys  tho  whole.     I  do  not  know  how  it 
now,  but  in  my  day  it  was  a  very  imperlcct  teomi 
by  heart.     Few  lioys,  in   fact,  took    the  trouble 
learning  their  les>ion5  through. 

5454.  (Lord  Lytlcllon.)  I  think  you  said  Just  now 
that  it  is  better  that  Ihe  classical  exauiinaliou  should 
deal  with  the  actual  work  the  boj's  have  done  in  the 
school  ;  would  you  confine  it  lo  that  ? — I  would  con- 
fine the  examination  to  what  the  hoys  bad  been 
taught. 

5455.  Including  that  for  the  Newcastle  scholarshifi? 
— No.  that  is  another  matter.  ^h 

aVA'y.  You  mean  only  school  examinations  ? — 7c^^| 
5457.  But  not  as  lo  the  prises  fur  general  coin|^^^ 
tition  ? — No,  that  is  different, 

545S.  With  regard  lo  modern  languages,  do  yoo 
conceive  that  boya'  minds  are  genenilly  capable  of 
leai'ning  concurrently  so  many  languages  us  mig^ 
appear  lo  be  included  in  that  term;  a  boy  may  be 
learning  his  own  Iniigungc  ineideulsfly,  of  course, 
OS  the  medium  through  wliich  it  nil  conies,  and  Greeki 
Lalin,  French,  and  German  ? — I  think  there  is  Iiardlr 
any  limit  to  what  young  people  may  do  in  that  way.  T 
should  find  it  extremely  difficult  now  to  lenm  two 
lanpungcs,  or  even  one  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  with 
whiit  rapidity  wo  see  children  acquire  languages^ 
All  languages  should  !•&  Icornt  ivhcu  people  ore 
young. 
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SiSQ.  Adiling  mathematics  too,  is  there  no  ilanger 
of  imposing  too  much  on  boys'  minda  ?  —  I  do  not 
think  j'ou  will  impose  loo  much  on  the  mind  if  you 
take  care  not  to  impo^o  too  much  on  the  t>ody.  Of 
course  there  mnst  always  be  discretion  in  that  matter. 

I  do  not  tlink  it  arises  from  iJio  multiplicity  of 
things  ihey  nre  taught  if  lliey  ore  well  taught,  the 
object  being  not  to  make  a  aliow,  but  really  to  lay 
the  foundatioas  accurately. 

5460.  (Mr.  Tirislefon.)  Would  it  appear  to  you 
that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  b  preliminary 
exaiui nation  of  boys  admitted  into  public  schools  hx 
moilern  language,  n  matriculation  which  would  require 

II  cortain  knowledge  of  French  ? — Would  you  apply 
that  an  a  general  rule  or  as  a,  universal  rule  ? 

5461.  As  a  universal  rule  to  public  schools,  on  en- 
trance to  all  piiria  of  the  upper  school  ? — I  should, 

ace  no  objection  to  it  at  all.     It  requires  common 
ense  and  discretion  not  to  push  that  too  far. 

5462.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  1  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  it  was  consistent  with  your  view  of  educa- 
tion that  there  should  be  nn  imparling  of  rudimentai'y 
^inowledgQ  in  many  collateral  branches  of  education  ? 

-I  think  so  indeed. 

5463.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  thiuk  that  the  giving 
of  that  mdimentftry  knowledge  in  those  collateral 
branches  would  itself  very  often  be  a  vei7  valuable 
Ji^ciplino  ? — I  think  independently  of  the  professional 

Ivantnges  gained  by  it,  it  may  be  made  very  material 
a  part  of  general  education  and  training  of  the 
aind. 

5464.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  carry  out  that  system,     I  suppose  it  would 

necessary  that  there  should  be  a  great  many  sub- 
jects in  which  a  boy  might  get  instruction  in  a  public 
chool,  as  for  instance  you   meotioned  modern  lan- 
^gnages,  malhematics,  and  I  think  you  added  physical 
science.     Do  you  think  the  belter  method  would  be 

ito  insist  upon   nil  boys  doing    a    certain   amount  of 
EBch  of  those,  or  to  have  a  certain  variety  and  number 
of  collateral  subjects,  the  selection  of  some  of  which 
should   be  compulsory  on   the  boys? — I   am   rather 
for  making  the  system  of  the  school  apply  to    all. 
When  you  come  to  the  universities  I  can  quite  under- 
stand, the  mind  being  more  developed,  that  it  may 
appear  quite    absurd     to    attempt  to    make    all   men 
.pcholars  or  all  men  maiheraaiicimis.     If  that  be  so, 
let  the  bent  be  followed,  hut  my  notion  is  that  all 
l.tninds  are  capable  of  learning  the  rudiments,  and  that 
Ivery  often  the  raoBt  apparently  unfavourable  disposi- 
Jtion  for  i^  if  that  first  difficulty  be  overcome,  may 
Jevelop  itself  into  a  very  favourable  genius  for  it. 

5465.  To  illustrate  your  views  ;  it  ahould  not  be 
[lis,  that  a  parent  should  say,  *'  I  should  like  my  eon, 

beyond  cloasiea  and  a  certain  portion  of  mathematics, 
to  take  modern  languages  as  hia  subject,  and  that 
he  should  regularly  set  himself  to  that,"  or  that 
lonolher  poi'ent  should  say,  ''Considering  the  pros- 
pects of  my  SOD,  I  prefer  on  the  whole  that  bo 
' '"  should  have  hia  collateral  education  as  it  were  in 
physical  science,  and  that  that  should  be  his  study," 
but  that  on   the  other  hand   you   think   it   would    be 
■  better  that  all  should  learn  all  ? — I  think  ao.     Your 
proposition  would   involve  ignorance  in    some  sub- 
ts  which  I  think  all  the  boya  ought  to  know  somc- 
Dg  about. 

5466.  That  would  be  so,  but  I  wished  (o  know 
f  whether  you  thought  it  would  be  better  to  get  a  tho- 
rough teaching  of  the  particular  knowledge,  or  to 

»have  a  general  knowledge  but  leas  complete  ? — You 
would  hiive  some  boys  who  would  persuade  their 
fathers  and  mothers  that  Ihey  would  like  music,  or 
drawing,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  who  after 
all  would  come  out  knowing  really  little  even 
about  that. 
I  5467.  I  understand  that  classics  you  would  conpidet 

^■indispensable;  do  you  think  tliat,allowing  time  for  that 
^to  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  you  would  find  time  for 
doing  all  the  others  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
^»a  saliafactory  result  ? — I  think  so.  I  cannot  answer 
^Wiese  GtatcmentB  aa  upon  paper,  but  then  I  would 


make  this  observation,  that    often  if  a  thing  is  put        ETtJN. 

on  a  school  to  do,  means  will  he  found  of  doing  it  

which  did  not  present  themselves  in  the  first  instance  ^'S*'  ^""^  ^'^ 
to  those  minda  which,  giving  them  all  due  credit  for  •'■  ••  C'Jeridgf. 
zeal  and  liberality,  get  into  a  certain  kind  of  groove     ,.  jjjir^gg, 
aud  which  have  their  prejudices,     I  believe  if  Dr. 
Goodidl  had  been  asked  aome  years  ago  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  oven  wliat  ia  now  done  he  would  have  aaid 
it  wa.'^  utterly  impossible. 

54G8.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  sufficiently 
long,  and  ita  deliuli",  to  say  at  all  the  order  and  manner 
in  which  you  would  have  those  subjects  going  on,  i.e., 
the  order  in  which  they  should  follow  each  other 
in  ihc  school  system,  if  taken  successively,  or  whether 
they  should  be  all  concm'rent  from  the  beginning  ? 
— No,  I  have  not,  nor  should  I  like  to  give  an  opiniou 
on  that  without  knowing  more  thoi-oughly  what  the 
present  Eton  system  is,  and  how  it  might  \>a  accom- 
modated to  what  1  should  desire  to  ace  done. 

5469.  {Lard  Clarendon.)  I  believe  your  opinion 
is  that  boys  bad  better  stay  some  time  longer  in  the 
lower  school  In  order  to  fit  them  better  for  the  upper 
school,  that  they  would  be  belter  grounded  and 
better  quidifled  to  receive  instruction  in  the  school  in 
that  way,  and  that  that  might  produce  an  economy 
of  lime? — 1  think  It  would  he  a  great  improvement 

*if  about  half  the  fourth  form  still  remained  In  tho 
lower  school  and  tho  school  was  divided  differently, 
if  you  hud  the  third  form,  and  then  you  might  call  it 
a  remove  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  then  after 
that  a  shorter  time  in  the  fourth  form. 

5470.  So  much  time  would  not  bo  consumed  in  tho 
fourth  form  in  what  may  be  called  the  rudimentary 
part  of  education  ? — I  think  not. 

5471.  That,  consequently,  would  produce  an  eco- 
nomy of  time  y — Yes. 

5472.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  I  think  you  hinted  that 
you  thought  that  music  or  drawing,  or  peidiaps  both, 
would  form  a  very  fit  subject  for  inatmction  V — Yes, 
and  it  ia  very  desirable  if  it  could  be  done. 

5473.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  inferior  social  and  educational  position  which 
the  mathematical  masters  have  hitherto  occupied  at 
Eton  must  be  detrimonfnl  to  the  study  of  that  which 
they  teach  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  but  I  understand  that 
has  gone  out  very  much  now  ;  whatever  is  considered 
at  all  in  tho  light  of  an  extra  is  always  at  a  disad- 
vantage, I  think.  If  boys  fancy  that  Eton  is  nothing 
but  Greek  and  Latin,  anything  beyond  that  suflers. 
All  I  am  able  to  say  with  respe-ct  to  that  is  this  ;  I 
believe  what  I  am  about  to  suggest  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  carried  out,  but  I  think  whenever  a  teacher 
has  had  a  gentleman's  education  he  should  be  put  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  regular  assistants. 
In  all  respects,  as  regards  bis  drcsa  and  everything 
else,  he  should  be  tho  same,  and  should  have  tho 
same  authority. 

5474.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  mean  a  university 
education  ? — I  purposely  said  a  gcntlemnii's  educa- 
tion ;  for' instance,  a  drawing -master  or  a  mut^ic- 
masler  may  not  have  had  a  university  education,  mid 
yet  may  have  been  liberolly  educated. 

5475.  That  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  ren- 
dering those  studies  which  you  think  essential  to 
education  at  Eton  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  ? — 
Certaiidy. 

5476.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regord  to  music  and 
drawing  which  you  have  alluded  to  in  particular,  you 
think  you  would  find  a  sufficient  degree  of  general 
aptitude  if  boys'  faculties  were  tried  on  the  subject, 
to  be  able  to  teach  lx>th  of  them  to  all  boya? — I  think 
to  a  certain  jioint  it  might  he  useful,  aud  if  tho  mnu 
had  no  taste  he  would  stop  at  that,  but  still  ho  would 
have  acMjuired  what  waa  useful.  I  remember  that  a 
great  many  years  ago  now,  I  was  at  Pestolozzi'a 
luslitute  when  the  old  man  was  alive,  and  I  brought 
away  some  of  hia  copy-bonks  and  drawing  hooka,  and 
it  appeared  to  mo  that  all  tho  boya  in  that  irameiice 
school  were  drawing  figures,  chairs  and  tables  and  so 
on,  all  drawing  by  perspective.  He  said  he  found 
everybody  could  do  it.     If  it  did  not  go  bsyond  Uiat, 
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ETON,        the  boy  wouH  still  Ihtg  acquired  lUat  which  would 

be  useful  lo  him  \a  after  life. 

RijA' W"".  S.>       5477    ^,/^    Tkompson.)  Are  you  aware  wliplher 
•'■  '^^■''3'-  tlipvc  are  any  Pestalozzians  surviving  in  England  or 
elsL'whcro  ? — I  do  not  know, 

5478,  Tou  do  not  know  whnt  were  the  results  of 
Ihnt  edacotion  in  oftei-  life  ?— No  ;  it  was  na  fur  back 
aa  ISI4  I  beard  a  little  about  it  ;  at  that  time  1 
pusaed  aome  half  hour  or  ao  with  him  in  bis  school, 

5479.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  auppose  those  two  sub- 
jects you  have  menlioned,  mu.sic  and  drawing,  would 
be  susceptible  of  a.  great  deal  of  home  culiiralion  ; 
with  aometliing  somidly  imparted  at  Bchool,  and  with 
the  holidays  intervening,  there  would  l«  n  great 
opporlunily  for  carrying  them  out  in  the  domestic 
circle  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5-180.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  the  subdivision  of 
the  cluaaes  which  you  contemplale,  and  gi'eater  lime 
allowed  to  the  classes  than  is  now  given  to  them,  do 
not  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  masters  ? — There  is  very  little  difficulty  in 
increasing  (he  number  of  the  malhematicJil  masters  lo 
any  number  that  might  be  required.  There  is  this 
Bort  ofdifficul'y  with  regard  (o  the  as.sislant  masters, 
that  you  embark  them  in  rather  a  hazardous  sjiccula- 
tioH,  and  if  tlie  nunihers  of  the  school  should  fall 
off;  there  might  be  a  difficulty  ;  besides  which  every 
one  of  them  must  have  a  house.  They  have  not  at 
present,  but  they  all  come  with  the  expeotalion  of  a 
house. 

5481.  Supposing  that  each  assistant  master  on 
arriving  hud  a  sulficient  salary,  sufficient  to  nliract 
fiilly  competent  men  ;  do  you  think  ibeie  would  be 
nny  ditfieulty  in  getting  them,  and  increasing  the 
numlier  of  masters  lo  the  necessary  amount,  even 
without  giving  them  houses,  or  the  expeetarion  of 
houses  ? — I  believe  the  aasiatnnta  at  Winchester  have 
a  very  small  payment  indeed,  200/.  or  300/.  a  year, 
or  Bomething  of  that  sort,  and  I  believe  thero  is  uo 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  from  the  universities. 

5482.  Do  you  not  think  that  system  would  be  a 
better  one  than  that  which  now  prevails,  of  merely 
giving  the  aasistants  40  gujne^is  a  year? — That  pay- 
ment was  considered,  I  think,  to  be  Utile  more  than 
nominal.  I  do  not  suppose  the  masters  cared  about 
it  in  considering  the  eligibility  of  the  appointment. 

5483.  Do  you  think,  as  far  as  yon  can  judge,  that 
the  teaching  power  at  present  at  Eton  is  aufiicieut  ? 
. — I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  band,  there  is  this  to  be  home  in  mind  ; 
the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  Head  Master 
ought  to  be  increased  in  some  projKirtiou  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  assistants.  A  man 
may  be  very  well  able  to  keep  fii'e,  six,  or  seven 
assistnnts  in  that  moderate  degree  of  subocdiualion 
which  is  necessary  to  the  harmonions  and  regular 
working  of  the  system;  but  the  diflicully  is  mueh 
greater  if  he  has  to  deal  with  2.5  or  30  of  these  men  ; 
be  ought  lo  be  so  superior  to  them  all  as  to  esereiae 
S  considerable  influence  over  them  personally. 

5484.  (.Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  is  your  view,  is  it  not, 
that  under  any  cireumslanees  the  Head  Master  should 
be  oil  the  whole  thoroughly  the  superior  i* — Tes. 

5485.  {Lord  Ctartiidon.)  Should  the  assistant 
masters  have  a  sulliciently  consultative  voice  ;  should 
they  always  be  culled  into  council  by  the  Head 
Master  ? — I  cnn  hardly  say  how  that  would  he. 
Supposing  the  Head  Miister  lo  retain  the  predominant 
influence  which  I  think  he  ou^rlii  lo  have,  then  I 
think,  as  a  cousullnlive  brnly,  ihey  would  be  most 
useful.  I  Ihiuk  then  that  they  ought  to  be  members 
of  a  sort  of  council  of  education  for  the  school,  nnd 
that  lliey  should  be  brought  together  much  more 
than  Ihcy  are  now. 

5486.  {Lord  Li/llrllon.)  Supposing  the  scliool  so 
foil,  that  the  proportion  of  40  hoys  to  each  master 
wa=  nearly  in  existence  ;  du  you  conceive  that  40 
boys  lip  to  a  master  in  cla.-a  are  more  than  enough, 
and  alao  ihiit  40  private  pupils  to  a  master  are  more 


than 


enough. 


Du  you    conceive   that   both  are  in 


excws,  or  either  of  them  ? — Do  you  mean  bolli  going 
together  ? 

5487.  It  must  be  so,  I  think.  Do  you  think  iku 
in  both  respects  there  is  an  eseess  ;  that  40  prirnte 
pupils  is  more  than  a  man  can  work,  having  aIm  hi* 
schoolwoi-k  to  do,  and  also  that  40  in  clnea  is  mige 
than  he  can  work,  having  his  private  pupils  to  attend 
to  ? — I  really  think,  tliat  in  order  to  get  through 
their  work  conscientiously,  the  masters  do  more  then 
they  ought  to  do.  But  I  think  that  without  increas- 
ing their  number,  aome  allovintion  might  be  found  ia 
altd'ation  of  details.  For  an  instance  I  will  mrntios 
one,  which  might  easily  be  made.  One  of  the  tiling 
that  is  done  on  the  Sunday  is  Scripture  questions.  If 
the  Scripture  questions  were  the  same  for  all,  m- 
Bonably  divided  only  according  to  what  you  miglit 
expect  from  difierent  parts  of  the  school,  the  duty 
would  be  but  one  to  examine  nil  those  questious  ;  but 
aa  it  is  at  present,  each  of  the  masters  sets  his  own 
Scripture  questions  for  his  own  class,  and  the  consr- 
queneu  of  that  is  that  the  tutor,  who  may  have  pupiU 
in  every  class,  has  to  consiiler  the  questions  and 
examine  the  answers  to  as  many  sets  as  there  are 
divisions  in  the  school,  I  have  heard  from  the 
assiaiiuits  that  really  it  was  a  drudgery  beyoud  con- 
ception to  go  through  this. 

5488.  I  was  assuming  that  the  numbers  wera 
all  equally  divided  as  near  as  possible,  which  W8 
know  is  not  the  case  now.  That  leads  to  B  qiieslion 
which  you  noticed  in  your  pamphlet.  The  lal« 
Head  Master  and  present  Provost  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  limit  the  uninber  of  private  pupils  lo  40; 
but  he  found,  as  is  stilt  the  case,  that  in  several  coses 
there  were  many  more  than  40.  Dues  it  occur 
to  you  that  there  would  be  any  injustice  in  requiriu; 
of  those  who  had  come  on  that  understanding,  thsl 
their  number  was  unlimited,  that  they  should  graduallj 
diminish  it  ? — I  should  say  not.  I  have  no  idea  of  ■ 
vested  interest  of  that  kind. 

5489.  You  think  any  tutor  coming  should  tak«  his 
place,  subject  to  such  arrangements  V — I  think  so  ;  h« 
comes  there  subject  to  all  such  reforms  as  the  Head 
Master  from  time  to  lime  may  think  proper  to  make. 

5490.  {Mr.  y'augltnn.)  Considering  the  mailer 
practically,  as  the  education  according  lo  your  idea 
at  a  public  school  should  Iw  so  wide,  and  tlie  in- 
structing ataffmust  he  paid  mainly  out  of  the  pockei.* 
of  the  parents,  has  it  ever  struck  you  to  form  nn 
opinion  as  to  what  would  be  a  proper  remuneration 
for  a  man  occupying  the  position  of  aasistant  master 
at  a  great  public  school  'l — Aa  far  as  Eton  goes,  it 
is  a  complicated  '.jueslioii,  because  they  also  board 
the  boys. 

5491.  Putting  the  board  out  of  the  quc«tioo,  I 
mean  howsoever  derived,  what  would  be  a  reosonabl.- 
remuneration  for  a  man  of  the  calihre  of  mind  whii'h 
should  be  found  in  a  master  in  a  great  public  school  ? 
— I  think  it  is  what  you  could  gel  ihem  for. 

5492.  You  think  that  is  the  question  ? — I  tliink  so, 

5493.  Because  it  becomes  a  very  import.'int  part 
of  the  arrangement  lo  provide  a  great  public  school 
with  all  these  teachers  ? — The  expenses  of  Kion 
would  not  be  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  it. 

5494.  Would  you  juat  show  hoiv  that  would  be  ?  — 
I  take  my  boy  lo  Eton,  and  whether  he  is  ono  of  40 
pupils,  or  one  of  20  pupils,  I  pay  the  same. 

5495.  I  was  speaking  rather  with  reference  to  iln» 
mathematical  instruction,  the  instruction  in  pfaysicnl 
science  and  these  collateral  branches,  together  with 
classics? — I  think  if  it  was  compulsory  upon  all  tlii' 
boys  in  the  school,  the  payment  of  each  should  bo 
reduced  in  proportion.  For  example,  the  drawing 
master  has,  I  think,  as  much  as  15  guineas  a  year  :  I 
should  conceive  if  four  or  live  guineas  a  year  was 
by  every  boy,  he  would  have  most  ample  remunt 
lion. 

5496.  Even  with  lliat,  supposing  you  were  under 
the  neccBsily  of  paying  four  or  live  guineas  we  will 
say  to  the  mathematical  staff,  four  or  live  guinefis  lo 
the  physical  science  staff,  four  or  five  guineas  to 
drawing  or  musical  staff",  and   the   prcacul   syaleju  i 
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rerrmnerntloii  to  the  clossicnl  gtaST,  woulil  ttint  not,  in  a 
r^reiil.  ineaaure,  increase  tho  expense  of  ti  boy  at  Eton, 
kfVouIJ  it  not? — It  iDLglit,     Willi  tliQ  reductions  that 

rould  tftlto  pincc  in  the  pnyment  lo  i-icli,  I  Ho  not 
(kBupposc  it  would  increupe  it  20/.  a  j'uur.     ISul  if  you 

add  to  tho  number  of  things  iJiugbt,  you  must  of 
f-course  increase  Iho  expense,  and  ivlieilii'r  taught  at 
liElon  or  clflcivhere,  the  tenchor  must  be  poid. 

5497-  ('Vr.  Thompson.)  Voa  do  not  think  lliepre- 

ent  feea  paid  at  Eton  exorbitant,  do  you  ? — Tbey 
Fnrc  EO  mixed  up,  ihnt  it  is  dJl&cult  to  gay  hoiv  muclx 
l.is  direcliy  paid  for  te-aching, 

5498.  Twenty  guineas  is  B[iid  to  be  the  remuneration 
Iwhen  private  tuition  is  liad  at  Eton  ? — Tb«t  seems  to 
the  so,  but  in  a  largo  sense  tliut  ineluUea  what  is  paid 
Efor  the  tuition  received  in  school. 

5499.  Thei-e  are  six  guineas  for  the  Head  Master, 
l^four  guineiui  for  miiihemaiicji,  and,  bosidca  that,  many 
I  boys  have  n  mathematical  tutor,  which  coats  10  gui- 

l.nens  more  ;  then  there  arc  10  guintaa  for  French, 
land  12  guineas  for  German  ? — I  have  said  that  I  think 
lie  paymenls  for  French,  Germnn,  and  so  on,  might 
I  be  very  much  reduced  if  made  compulsory. 

5500.  You  would  not  tliink  it  possible  to  comprise 
|i&ll  the  possible  expenses  of  an  Eton  boy  iti,  say,  for 

example,  some  40/.  or  60/.  Do  you  not  think  that 
I  -would  be  as  much  as,  compared  with  other  schools,  it 
7 ■would  bo  even  decent  to  demand  of  parents  for  the 
•  thorough  education  of  their  children,  for  boys  of  ages 
'ranging  from  10  to  17  or  18.  As  I  gather  at  present, 
I  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  to  scrape  ihi'ough  without 
['paying  40/.  n  year  ? — For  tuition  only  ? 

6S01.  Tea,  including  French  and  sucli  mathematics 
Ids  be  cnn  get  from  attending  in  class,  without  any 
extra  instruction,  not  learning  German,  not  learning 
'drawing,   siill  less  Italian,  not  learning  music,  nor 
extra  malbematies,   but  simply   getting    the  barest 
necessaries  of  education  for  a  mau  in  the  position  of 
B  gentleman  who  is  going  up  to  one  of  the  univer- 
eities  ;  he  has  now  to  pay  for  that  42/.,  surely  that  is 
|.B  greAt  deal  ? — As  long  os  those  extra  subjects  ore 
only  had  recourse  to  by  a  special  uumher  of  boys,  in 
order  to  in  sure  anything  like  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion on  the  whole  to  the  teacher,  the  sum  p.iid  must 
', be  higher  (ban  it  need  I*  perhaps  if  you  made  nil 
'boys  do  it.     It  is  one  thing  what  each  boy  pays  to  it, 
|«nd  ouolher  thing  what  Is  the  mastei's  total  remune- 
'ration.     You  must  first  settle  what  is  fair  compensa- 
tion to  the  master,  and  then  subdivide  it  among  the 
boys,  and    tho   greater   tiie  number  of  learners,  of 
I  course  the  smaller  is  the  sum  paid  by  each. 

5502.  No  doubt  that  would  meet  the  objection,  to 
a  great  extent,  but,  I  apprehend,  we  should  very  soon 
hear  of  private  tutors  in  French,  and  private  tutors  in 
German,  and  so  on? — Unless  you  say  at  once  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  private  tuition  ;  and  you 
would,  then,  only  be  restraining  parents  who  would 
make  any  sacriiice  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Supposing  a  gentleman  waa  bringing  his  son  up  to 

I  the  Army  or  the  Civil  Service,  he  will  say,  "It  is 
"  worth  my  while  to  pay  extra  to  get  more  French 
"  or  mathematics,"  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
5503.  Must  not  the  consequence  of  that  be  tbnt 
the  master  will  have  a  strong  temptation  to  neglect 
his  duty  in  liis  class  or  form,  in  order  (hat  the  boys 
may  be  induced  to  have  recourse  to  bis  asslaionce 
AS  private  tutor.  Is  not  that  the  temptation,  A 
clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  such  as  a  classical  master 
would  be,  may  be  supposed  to  resist  such  a  lenipia- 
I  tion,  but  can  you  expect  that,  for  instance,  of  a  French 
I  master  or  drawing  master  ?  —  I  can  hardly  answer 
that  ;  of  course  it  is  a  temptation.  I  do  not  see  iiny 
objection  to  forbidding  all  private  tuition  of  that 
kind. 
5504.  Tou  never,  in  your  experience,  have  found 
that  it  was  a  temptation  which  you  had  reason  to 
think  was  yielded  to  ? — No. 

550o.  (St>  S.  Northcotr.)  You  opened  a  very 
wide  ([ueslion  in  what  you  soid  just  now,  as  lo 
the  relations  between  the  Head  Maslcr  and  tho  as- 
tiatnnt  maatcrs.  I  should  like  to  aak  you  whether 
1. 


yon  thiuk  tlio  power  of  a  Head  Master  to  influence        ETON 

the   school,  or  to  guldo  the  assistant  masters  as  lie  

ought  to  do,  is  one  that  must  be  limited  by  tho  S'sht  f/on.  Sh 
number  of  the  assistant  masters.  I  mean,  whether  J- T,  G^triHgt 
it  's  possible  for  any  man  solisfoetorily  to  deal  with         7"T~iQ  . 

more  than  a  certain  number  of  asaislanls  ?— I  do  not ^'        * 

quite  Bco  that  it  is  not  practicable.  Much  of  course 
must  depend  on  tho  men.  You  would  not  have  two 
Hcitd  Masters  ? 

550C.  No.  The  school,  at  present,  has  not  moro 
masters  than  enough  for  the  number  of  boys.  .Sup- 
posing tliosL'hooI  to  increase,  it  would  follow  that  the 
number  of  masters  ought  to  be  increased  also.  Do 
3'ou  think  it  is  possible  that  such  increase  might  go 
on  to  such  ft  point  that  the  Head  Master  would  really 
be  unable  to  guide  and  control  the  school,  even  sup- 
posing him  to  be  asuperior  man  ? — lean  conceive  that 
both  the  school  and  assislanls  might,  from  their 
numbers,  become  unmanageable. 

5507.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  instead  of 
h.iviug  a  general  council  of  assistants  to  assist  tlio  Head 
Master,  that  some  system  of  organization  might  be  in- 
troduced by  which  the  Head  Master  might  manage  tho 
school,  not  in  concert  with  the  whole  of  the  assistants, 
but  with  some  of  the  seniors  of  them  holding  a  position 
of  superiority  over  the  others  ? — If  a  council  of  that 
kind  was  well  constituted,  no  doubt  it  would  be  moro 
convenient  than  having  it  composed  of  the  whole 
body.  You  must  be  prepared  to  say  how  you  will 
constitute  it,  and  who  is  to  appoint  it, 

5508.  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  this  plan  might  l>e 
adopted  —  that,  instead  of  putting  the  second  assistant 
master  to  take  the  second  division,  and  the  third 
assistant  master  to  lake  the  third  division,  and  bo 
forth,  that  the  school  should  be  divided  into  certain 
natural  and  lai-ger  divisions,  say  the  5lh  form,  tho 
remove,  and  the  4th  form,  and  that  one  of  the  bcnior 
masters  should  take  the  general  charge  of  the  5th  form, 
another  the  general  charge  of  the  remove,  and  another 
ilie  general  charge  of  the  4th  form,  and  (hat  these 
masters,  being  a  sort  of  viceroys,  should  constitute  a 
council  to  the  Head  Muster,  and  that  tlicy  should  l>o 
in  direct  communication  with  the  assistant  masters, 
having  charge  of  the  ditfcrent  subdivisions  of  the  5th 
form,  remove,  andllh  form  ? — Would  you  make  those 
viceroys  as  j-ou  chII  them  permanent  officers  ? 

5509.  Yes.  Tlie  idea  would  1>e  that  probably  tho 
senior  assisttuit  master,  or  an  assistant  master,  when 
he  came  to  a  certain  point  in  seniority,  would  be 
appointed  master  of  the  4lb  form,  or  whatever  tillu 
you  like  to  give  him  ;  and  that,  when  the  mastership 
of  the  division  of  the  remove  was  vacant,  the  master 
of  the  4th  form  wonld  go  up  to  it,  and  the  next  senior 
assistant,  if  be  was  competent,  would  bo  appointed 
maisler  of  the  4th  form  '< — That  lets  in  the  ditliculty 
there  would  be  in  the  Head  Master  saying  : — "  You 
■'  are  not  6t  for  it,  I  shall  take  Mr.  So-and  so,  and 
"  put  him  into  this  place." 

5510.  How  do  you  consider  that  masters  should 
DOW  be  appointed  to  different  divi^ionB,  Ought  not 
the  Head  Master  or  some  governing  body  to  have 
the  power  of  selection  and  to  say,  "Mr.  So-and  so 
"  shall  be  appointed  to  this  division,  though  he  is 
"  junior  to  Mr.  somebody  else  ?" — I  confess  I  doubt 
very  much  whetlier  that  would  work  well.  You  get 
yonr  masters  nud  you  must  assume  you  get  them  as 
well  fts  you  can.  They  are  young,  but  mostly  dis- 
lluguished  persons,  and  the  rule  has  always  been  that 
in  the  upper  and  lower  schools  respectively  they  go 
up  by  seniority.  It  would  inti'oduce  great  jealousy 
among  some  of  them. 

5511.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Head 
Master  really  to  make  himself  acquainted,  under  the 
present  system,  with  the  working  of  the  whole  school  ? 
— I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  he  was  at  pre- 
sent, but  I  think  he  might  do  what  I  think  Dr. 
Arnold  did  at  Kugby,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
I  lielieve  the  present  Head  Master  does.  At  certain 
times  in  tho  week  ho  takes  the  fourth  form,  and  I 
think  he  might  take  each  closa  in  turn  from  time  to 
lime. 

Sb 
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siifliT  from  hU 
going  to  60  miiiiy  divisions  as  thtre  arc  at  Eioii  ? — I 
iliiiik  il  need  not  lie  so  often  done  ns  lo  produce  llinl, 

5513.  Miglit  \l  not  be  done  more-  saliaracLoiily  lE 
one  of  the  soniov  ti^^isinnt  masters,  haTJng  the  chargo 
of  tlio  fonrlh  fonn.  took  fvom  time  lo  lime  the  ditler- 
ent  division?  of  that  form,  and  wns  in  direct  relalifin 
witb  the  Hend  Master,  and  was  allc  to  call  hia  atten- 
tion, and  that  of  Ilia  aenior  colleagues,  lo  tlie  wnnta 
of  the  fourth  form  ?— Perhaps  it  might.  I  do  not 
know. 

5514.  Supposing  j-ou  do  rot  adopt  some  system  like 
that,  migiit  it  not  liecome  necessary  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  the  school  altogether,  and  to  say  the  school 
should  not  lie  allowed  to  exceed  a  ecrtnin  numhtr, 
because  an  iucreaseof  the  school  would  involve  such 
nn  addition  to  the  staff  of  ranslers  as  would  make  it 
practicnlly  unmanageable  ? — I  have  already  stated 
that  I  think  the  school  might  increase  to  an  unman- 
ageable number. 

5515.  Would  yon  propoao  to  limit  the  number  of 
the  school  ? — I  would  oot  do  it  unnepessarlly.  I 
would  not  do  it  before  there  was  n  case  calliuii  for  it. 

5516.  {Lord  LytlellonJ)  Tou  do  not  think  the  prc- 
Beiit  numbers  areloo  largo  ? — I  do  not. 

5517.  Have  yon  any  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  too 
many.  Do  you  think  1,000  would  be  too  many? — 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  I  think,  to  manage  1,000. 
If  you  have  an  effective  staff,  that  is  not  iho  only 
difficulty  I  apprehend.  It  is  open  to  another  incon- 
venience, that  the  school  breaks  into  divisions  and  is 
no  longer  an  entire  thing.  The  practical  difficnitj', 
however,  as  it  aeems  to  me.  Is  In  pi'oduclng  uniformity 
of  aelion  among  the  assistants. 

5519.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  This  seems  to  be  the 
place  lo  ask  you  as  to  enlarging  the  field  of  choice  for 
the  assistant  masters.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  pre- 
judicial to  Eton  that  the  upper  and  lower  masters 
should  not  be  able  to  select  wherever  they  could  find 
them  the  best  and  most  competent  men  ? — Indeed 
I  think  so.  if  the  inability  exists.  At  the  same  time 
I  should  be  very  Borrynot  to  see  a  very  largo  majority 
of  Eton  men  among  them.  I  think  if  they  could 
now  take  the  maaters  from  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  all 
round,  and  gather  them  together  at  Eton,  they  could 
hardly  carry  on  the  BChool.  There  would  be,  for 
instance,  many  things  which  on  the  face  of  them 
would  appear  to  bo  quite  indefensible  and  pernicious, 
and  which  an  Eton  man  would  know  meant  no  harm 
at  all,  and  rather  did  good,  but  which  a  stranger 
would  immediately  act  about  putting  nn  end  to, 

5519.  I  understand  what  is  due  to  prestige  in  euch 
a  place  as  Eton,  but  is  there  anything  which  would 
be  unattainable  by  a  stranger,  by  one  not  educated  at 
EWn,  particularly  in  the  very  uninfliienlial  position 
that  an  nasi.'itant  master  occupies.  During  the  fir,-it  year 
or  two  that  ho  is  there  might  he  not  learn  and  imbue 
^imself  with  all  the  traditions  of  Eton  ? — I  think  he 
Tuight,  undoubtedly  ;  ho  would  have  to  lenm  bis 
lesson  when  he  came  ;  he  would  not  come  knowing 
all  these  things, 

5520,  I  quite  understaud  thnt,  tiateris  pa ribui,  the 
choice  should  be  given  lo  an  Eton  man.  1  think  he 
would  have  facilities  and  there  would  be  a  sympathy 
Willi  liim  that  would  not  exist  with  i-espect  to  others, 
but  still  I  think  if  Eton  men  are  not  up  to  the  work,  and 
if  perfectly  compelent  Eton  men  are  not  lo  be  found, 
there  ought  to  bo  no  hcaitalion  about  selecting  men 
from  elsewhere  ? — H'iththntqnalification,  that  lit  Eton 
men  are  not  to  be  found,  I  entii-ely  agree  with  you, 

.5321.  Assuming  that  the  great  majority  of  the  us- 
Bistant  mastern  will  be  always  Eton  men,  do  yoa 
think  that  the  position  of  a  man  educated  elsewhere 
would  be  tenable  or  supportable  at  Eton,  Do  you  not 
think  there  would  bo  so  much  prejudice  against  them 
both  on  the  part  of  the  upppr  masters  and  the  boys 
that  it  wonld  be  almost  useless  lo  have  them  ?— I 
should  not  apprehend  it  much  from  Ihe  hov^,  Wiih 
respect  to  t!ie  masters  no  doubt  they  wonld  at  ftrst 
feel  it  au  intrusion  ujion  them. 

0522.    Lord  Li/ttellon.)  Would  you  limit  the  pro- 


vostship,  head -mastership,  and  mider-mnstersblp 
solutely  lo  Eton  men  ? — I  should  make  a  diaiind 
between  the  provostship  and  the  bead  and  lowfr 
mastership.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  a  man  has  once  be- 
come an  assistant  and  is  the  best  man,  lie  ehouM  not 
be  Head  Master;  I  think  you  ought  to  gel  the  best 
man  for  that  you  could  get  anywhere, 

5523,  Do  you  think  the  I'rovost  should  be  an  Eton 
ij.nn  ? — Not  esseniiallj-,  but  as  long  as  there  was  s 
lining  Eton  man  I  should  prefer  that  it  should  be  to. 
I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  been  at  Eton. 

5524,  Supposing  ihe  present  stale  of  things  to  be 
unaltered  substantially,  do  I  understand  you  WQoliI 
limit  the  provostship  absolutely  lo  an  Eton  man  ?^ 
AVben  I  gave  that  answer  1  had  this  in  my  mind,  thai 
on  the  supposition  of  your  having  the  Head  and 
Lower  master  open,  I  would,  of  course,  make  them 
eligible  to  l>e Provost  from  their  services  there  j  yet  I 
should  prefer  infinitely  having  an  Etonian  as  ft^jvost. 

5525,  I  mean  as  a  matter  of  regulation  ? — Vo,  I  da 
not  think  that  I  should  abaolulely  make  it  so. 

5526,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  have  understood,  I 
think,  most  decidedly,  that  the  habitual  and  syslfr- 
malic  election  is  with  the  Crown? — Ye%  it  ncra 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  m.indamus  or  a  p^remplory 
direcllon,  but  it  is  nominntiiig  a  person  to  be  elected. 

5527,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  A  conge  (Telire,  is  it  ?— 
With  this  difference — there  is  no  statutable  or  other 
penally  if  it  is  not  obeyed.  A  congi  d'elire  to  a 
Bishop  must  be  obeyed,  and  if  the  Chapter  will  not 
elect,  the  Crown  nmy  punish  them  and  appoint 
propria  mottc.  If  the  College  chose  lo  disobey  any 
order,  the  Crown  would  be  powerless  to  compel  it. 

552S.  {Mr.  Thompsoa.)  Speaking  abstractedly,  do 
you  think  the  power  of  election  should  be  with  the 
Crown  or  with  the  Fellows? — I  should  wUh  lo  tet 
the  number  of  Fellows  for  another  reason  reduced  t 
that  is  an  element  in  answering  your  question,  I 
think  on  the  whole  I  should  prefer  that  under  tho» 
circumstiLnces  the  Crown  should  appoint, 

5529.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  that  tbe 
Crown  should  appoint  a  man  in  holy  orders  ? — I  con- 
fess I  think  clearly  the  Provost  ought  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, 

5530.  {Mr.  Twitleton.)  Would  yon  restrict  the 
Crown  to  the  appointment  of  an  Eton  mnu  ? — Ko ;  as 
it  is  at  present  it  is  not  only  that  be  muEt  be  an  Ettm 
m.in,  but  he  must  be  an  Eton  man  in  orders,  and 
of  a  cerlain  degree  ;  the  consecpienco  of  which  is 
that  it  sometimes  happens  that  not  above  one  or  two 
men  exist  who  could  be  appointed. 

5531.  {Mr.  Vaug/mn.)  With  regard  lo  Eton  ma»> 
ters,  do  you  not  think  that  Eton  may  have  lost  a  great 
deal  by  not  having  at  any  rale  a  small  minority  con- 
plantly  of  masters  from  other  schools,  educated  at 
Ilugby,  for  instance,  or  Shrewsbury,  or  WeslmJDSier, 
amongst  them  ? — It  is  a  very  mixed  question. 

5532.  I  mean  a  minority  so  as  to  have  the  eonsci- 
ousnesB  in  the  school  itself,  as  it  were,  of  whatotlier 
schools  have  been  doing  ?- — I  cannot  fancy,  of  course, 
that  there  is  any  mischief  in  acquiring  that  informa- 
tion, but  you  must  answer  the  question  with  reference 
to  all  the  circnuisliiuces  and  as  to  what  jmsition  the 
miuorily  would  be  in — bow  far  lliey  would  be  com- 
fortable. In  itself,  undoubtedly,  it  would  be  desirable 
lo  have  a  very  clever  roan  ft-om  another  school. 

5533.  I  mean,  to  have  a  majority,  which  would  bo 
so  di'cided  as  (o  secure  Ihe  non-iulcrruption  of  Ihe 
Elon  tradition  in  the  school,  ond  leaving  those  quite 
entire,  yet  to  have  within  the  school  itself  a  source 
of  salutary  changes  which  you  could  not  have  other- 
wise ? — All  those  would  be  great  advantages,  and  the 
only  question  Avould  be,  what  is  lo  be  said  on  tho 
other  side.  It  is  a  balance.  Il  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  introduction  is  a  condition  indispensable  to 
sniulary  changes. 

5534.  {Mr.  Tieislelon.)  Is  there  any  reason  why  an 
Eton  Head  Master  should  invariably  bo  from  Eton, 
which  would  not  in  principle  apply  to  a  Rugby 
master,  having  been  educated  at  Kugby  ? — JSo,  I 
cannot  sec  any. 
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5335.  Ab  n  mntlcr  of  fact,  you  arc  awaro  that  aomo 

Bf  the   iiblcat   Head  Maslcra   of    RiigUy   were  not 

|feducftfed  at  Rugby  ? — Certainly  ;  I  do  not  remember 

.  Rugby  mnster  frora  liugby.     It  ia  a  mailer  of  le.'is 

nportanco  perbnpa,  but  in  that  lecture  of  mine,  I 

iiggested  sevenil  things  with  I'egnnl  to  tlie  aseislunla. 

IX  do  not  think  tbat  at  present  the  atrsiatanls  nro  mndc 

the  most  of  ut  Eton.    Generally  speaking  they  are  men 

of  coDsiderable  ability  and  scliolurahij).     It  ia  true 

lliey  begin  very  young,    but    they  are  mostly  m'?n 

diaticguialied  ot  the  Universilies,   and  I  think  they 

ought  to  be  put  on  a  higlier  fooling,  both  na  regards 

the  pulpit  in  tlie  chapel,  mid  I  lie  library  of  the  College, 

tovhicb  ought  to  be  made  of  mueh  more  use  than  it  ia 

■  »(  present  ;  it  ia  almoet  of  no  uae  at  present;  and 

'      they  should  be  brought  tonrether  more  in  rc-uuiou 

nraong  themselTcs,  and  should  be  looked  upon  aa  au 

itluualioiial  council. 

»o336.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Perhaps  jou  can  give  ub 
Bome  information,  not  only  as  far  aa  your  own  es- 
Iperieuce  while  you  were  Ibere  goes,  but  from  your 
obaervation  aubscquonlly  ivilh  rcapect  to  ihe  general 
results  of  the  education  given  at  Eton.  It  professes 
to  train  ihe  mind  and  to  ground  the  boya  iu  that 
which  is  llie  best  Iraiuing  for  the  mlud,  claasics, 
and  to  aond  them  forth  prepared  to  have  their  minda 
cultivated  in  other  waya.  Do  you  think  that  Eton 
does  that,  reBtricting    herself  almost  as  aho  doca  to 

I  classics  us  a  traiuing  for  the  mind.  Uo  you  think 
that  the  minds  leave  Eton  properly  troiued  ? — "  Pro- 
perly trained"  is  rather  a  strong  cxpreaaion.  I  do 
not  suppose  it  can  be  aaid  of  any  achool  that  the  boys 
leave  with  their  minda  properly  trained. 
5537.  Trained  as  far  as  can  reasonably  ho  expceitd 
'from  the  time  devoted  to  that  almost  exclusive  method 
of  training  ? — I  speak,  of  course,  with  a  considerable 
Lias  ou  ray  oivn  mind,  but  I  should  say  that  an  Eton 
hoy  when  he  has  fini^^hcd  at  Eton,  stands  altogether  as 
well  accomplished,  and  as  well  trained  in  his  mind  as 
the  boys  from  any  other  school.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  at  the  Universities  Eton  boys  do  not  always  carry 
oK  acholarships,  and,  perhaps,  do  not  always  succeed 
B  us  well  in  the  cumpetiiiona  fur  the  Civil  Service  and 
H  the  military. 

H       5538.  I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  mentioning 
V  Lere  that  we  received  some  evidence  a  short  time  apo 
from  the  Dean  of  Christchureh  with  reference  to  the 
groundii'^j;  of  the  young  men  who  came  up  for  matri- 
culation, and  he  said  it  was  very  inferior  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  although,  perliapa,  it  waa  not  quite  fair 
I, that  he  should  pronounee  an  opinion  on  Eton  com- 
paratively with  other  schools,  because  more  Eton  boys 
come  up  to  him  than  any  others,  yet  that  the  state  of 
preparation  in  which  ihe  Kton  boys  came  up  was  very 
bad  indeed,  in  grammar  particularly,  and  he  also  told 
us,  although  he  did  not  specify  the  schools  from  which 
they  eame,  that  though  the  matriculation  test  was  of 
^    a  very  moderate  kind,  and  applied  with  great  tendcr- 
B  neaa,  yet  that  out  of  21  young  men  who  bad  come  up 
H  for  matriculation  only  the  week  before  he  was  here,  lie 
H  had  been  obliged  to  reject  nine  or  ten  of  them  ? — If  that 
H  liad  been  said  by  the  head  of  almost  any  other  bouse 
H  in    Oxford  or    Cambridge,  I   should  have   attached 
H  rather  more  importance  to  it.     It  is  notorious  that  the 
H  greater  numl>er  of  those  who  go  to  Christ  church  are 
"   from  the  higher  claaeea  of  society.     Now,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  admit  that  it  very  often  happens  that  those  of 
the  higher  classes  are  the  least  educated  of  the  school, 
I  do  not  think  that  would  bo  said  if  it  had  been  the 
hoys  from  the  foundation  of  Eton. 

5539.  (Mr.  Tteitlelon.)  Thi;y  are  picked  boys,  are 

I  they  not  ? — They  como  in  by  competition. 
6540.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  being  bo,  would  it  not 
he  rather  a  formidable  qnaliHcation  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's question  if  it  had  asked  whether  the  training 
uf  the  mind  was  anlliciently  earned  on  at  Eton,  as  lo 
all  but  those  who  belonged  to  the  higher  clasaea  of 
society  ? — That  mnst  be  taken  as  a  qualification  of 
what  I  said. 

5-541.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
ivitliia  tha  Just  few  j'eors,  there  has  been  a  great 
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increase  in  the  scholarship,  mid  an  improved  attention        ETC 
to  learning  on  the  part  of  the  sclLolnre.     You  yourself,  I 

nllnde  in  your  lecture  to  the  diffeienco  there  is  with  nig'ii Hot 
respect  to  the  Newcastle  scholarship,  and  that  the  •J-'^CiA 
oppidans  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  race, 
I  believe  that  is  owing  to  the  greater  attention  that 
hiis  been  paid  lo  their  learuing,  and  the  greater  atten- 
tion they  themselves  have  also  given  to  it.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  the  same  done  for 
the  oppidans  as  for  the  scholars  'i — None  that  I  cao 
sec, 

5542.  Why  should  not  the  oppidans  be  brought  up 
to  the  scholars? — I  shall  mention  prtsenlly  what 
occurs  to  me  on  that  subject,  when  we  speiik  about 
the  collegers,  as  to  which  I  was  prepared  to  recom- 
mend a  partial  suppression  of  fcllon'abips.  I  sliould 
Start  in  this  way: — I  should  consider  ihe  oiipidana 
part  of  the  foundation  of  Eton.  Henry  VI,  certainly 
ioiended  tho  school  for  the  oppidnna  as  well  as  for  tho 
cuUegers.  I  think  the  whole  funds  of  the  foundation 
ought  not  to  be  expended  on  tho  collegers  or  ou  the 
Fellowp.  I  should  suggest  that  two  or  three,  if 
necessary,  of  the  fellowships  should  be  suppresacd, 
and  a  fund  created,  which  should  bo  apportiuncd 
e:xelusive!y  aa  rewards,  end  ns  assistance  too  ;  the  one 
the  rewards  for  good  behaviour,  and  talent,  and  so  on, 
and  the  other  for  assistance  to  tho  parenta  of  ihc 
oppidans.  Mr.  Twisleton  rcraemhcrs  when  we  created 
a  fund  of  that  sort  at  Winehcster,  wo  proiwsed  that 
it  should  iu  part  go  to  the  increase  of  the  foundation 
from  70  to  100  scholars.  I  would  not  desiro  lo 
increase  the  scholarships  at  Eton  at  all ;  I  think  70  ia 
a  auOicient  number;  hut  1  would  get  a  sum  of,  it  might 
he,  2,000/.  a  year,  which  I  would  divide  into  50/, 
exhibitions,  and  I  would  have  them  exclusively 
given  to  the  0|ipidans,  Rnd  I  would  havo  them  com- 
peted for  iu  every  class  of  tho  school,  which  you 
might  easily  do  bj'  marks. 

5543.  Not  merely  for  the  money  value  of  them  ? — 
No  1  it  should  be  understood  that  n  Duke's  son  should 
be  as  eligible  a  candidate  for  them,  and  that  he  eIioliM 
be  ns  much  stimulated  to  stand  for  them  as  the  poorest 
man's  aon  in  the  achool, 

5544.  (Lord Lytlellon.)  With  regard  to  the  nearly 
exclusive  cuUivalion  of  classics,  which  may  still  bo 
said  to  prevail  at  Eton,  the  only  important  innovation 
ou  that  system,  which  has  yet  been  attempted,  is 
with  regard  to  mathematics  ;  mathematics  have  been 
certainly  intended  to  be  an  integral,  and  a  perceptible 
part  of  the  studiea  of  the  school  ? — Yea. 

5545.  Looking  to  the  amount  of  time  given  us  a 
necessary  part  of  Ihe  work  to  mathematics,  does 
your  observation  of  late  yonra  enable  you  lo  aay 
whether  that  has  produced  a  perceptible  cSect  on  the 
minds  of  boys  leaving  Eton  ? — I  am  not  competent  to 
answer  that  question, 

5546.  With  regard  to  the  other  point  you  spoke  of, 
ihe  failure  of  the  oppidans,  we  have  had  great 
diOiculty  iu  ascertaining  why  it  is,  and  we  have  had 
great  difference  of  opinion  about  it.  Do  you  conceive 
that  the  establishment  of  some  such  rewards,  and 
also  honorary  distinctions  for  the  oppidans  exclusively, 
would  do  much  towards  bringing  up  the  oppidans  ? — 
It  would  involve  more  examinations  of  them.  The 
reason  why  the  collegers  are  better  trained  is  not 
because  they  are  on  ihe  surface  subjected  to  any 
difference  of  discipline  from  tho  rest.  They  go  into 
school,  and  everything  goes  on  with  them  exactly  as 
with  tho  rest ;  but  in  order  to  keep  their  places,  and 
to  keep  what  they  have,  they  are  obliged  to  go  on 
with  examinations  from  time  to  time.  BJy  idea  would 
bo  this,  having  collections  now,  you  should  have  your 
collections  made  of  rather  more  importance,  and  moro 
lo  depend  on  them,  and  I  think  they  should  not  be 
conducted  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school  by  tho 
Head  and  Lower  mastera. 

5547.  Would  you  add  to  the  number  of  exami- 
nations at  Eton  ? — No  ;  I  think  there  are  quite 
enough  examiualiona  at  prescnt- 

5548.  You  would  alter  the  character  of  them  ? — I 
ihiaiL  80. 
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ETON.  5549.  (nir.  Tmthton.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  tlmt  the 

boj-s  [nlmittcd  into  college  by  competiiion  must,  uu 

JTCo^I"^  the  nverage,  ha  mtire  iatelligent  thau  the  oiipldaus  ? 

' "  ■*''  — Of  course  they  must. 

U  July  l8Sa.        5550,  And  they  also  come  wiih  more  knowledge  iu 

addition  to  intelligence  ;  they  come  on  an   avori^e 

Tviih  more  knowledge  of  classics  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  doubt 
very  much  how  that  is.  They  go  there  very  young, 
11  and  12,  and  up  to  that  time  I  should  think  the 
oppidans  are  hb  well  inughl,  the  difference  nA  all 
events  must  be  iminateriftl  in  regard  of  the  future 
courne, 

5551.  {Lord  Li/tlellon.)  Would  you  raise  the  ad- 
mission esamination  for  the  oppidana  ;  do  you  ili-nk 
it  is  higli  enough  at  present  ? — I  did  not  know  ihnt 
there  wna  anything  more  than  nn  examination  to  aeo 
what  part  of  the  school  you  would  pi't  a  Iwy  into. 
If  a  boy  came  to  Eton  almost  in  the  lowest  stAge  of 
educntion  be  is  not  rejected  as  he  is  at  Christchurch  ; 
it  is  merely  that  you  put  him  down  lower.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  but  I  conclude  they  do  that  wilh 
perfect  fuimess. 

5552.  (Mr.  Turltleton.)  You  think  the  average  of 
oppidims  between  1 1  and  12  have  as  much  kaowledi:e 
A3  those  ndniilted  into  college  by  competiiion  be- 
tween 1 1  nnd  1 2  ? — Indeed,  I  think  eo.  Numbers  of 
them  are  oppidans  themselves. 

5553.  The  competition  is  open  to  the  whole 
country  ? — Yea. 

5554.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  obj«ction  lo 
oppidans  standing  for  admission  into  the  college  ? — 
I  did  not  know  that  it  had  gone  to  any  considerable 
extent.  If  a  boy  does  not  like  to  go,  of  course  ho 
does  not  do  bis  best. 

5555.  (Sir  S.  NbrlAcole.)  With  reference  to  the 
effect  a  matriculation  examination  at  Eton  might 
Lare  on  proprielary  schools  of  the  kingdom,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  such  au 
examination,  and  that  ihe  boys  not  properly  prepared 
in  grammitr  should  be  rejected  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so, 

5556.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  in  a  great 
many  proprietary  schools  grammar  is  very  unsatis- 
factorily taught  ? — I  fear  that  it  is.  Before  we  part 
(i'om  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  thnt  both 
grammar  and  composiiion,  as  specific  subjects  of 
■tndy,  are  not  sufficiently  nor  wisely  attended  to  in 
Ihe  schools,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  direct  attention  paid  to  these  at  Eton  ;  I  do  not 
know  as  to  other  schools  ;  as  to  the  actual  teaching 
of  composition,  it  is  done  incidentally  only. 

5557.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  it  be  to  that  you 
would  attribute  the  falling  off  in  scholarship  at  Eton 
which  seems  to  be  admitted  7 — I  cannot  say,  for  we 
had  it  not  iu  our  day.  But  it  was  wonderful  the 
interest  that  was  taken  by  the  boys  in  the  com- 
positions of  other  boys.  The  exercises  used  to  be 
thrown  in  the  corner  juat  outside  an  assistant  master's 
desk,  and  while  they  lay  there  it  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  cluster  of  the  boys,  saying,  "I  should 
"  like  to  see  what  MiJmnn  (or  any  other  distinguished 
"  boy)  has  done  this  week," 

5558.  (Lord  Lytuhon.)  The  whole  weight  of  dis- 
tinction was  thrown  on  composition  then  ;  there  was 
no  other  distinction  lo  be  got  ? — No. 

5559.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  that  Latin 
prose  composition  was  sufficiently  attended  to  ? — In 
my  time  we  were  not  ao  often  sent  up  for  prose  com- 
position.    It  was  always,  however,  Ihe  higher  honour. 

5560.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
.     you    what  you   would   consider    lo    be    Iho    present 

relations  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  lo  the  school, 
whether  you  think  them  beneficial,  or  whether  any 
change  could  be  introduced? — Practically  Ihe  Fellows 
hnve  little  or  nothing  to  do  wilh  the  school.  The 
Provost  has  u  great  deal,  and  I  do  not  see  niiy  objec- 
tion to  the  iniluenco  that  the  Provoet  exercises  over 
the  school  at  present. 

■5561.  He  hoH  a  positive  veto  over  the  Head 
Master  ? — Yes,  in  some  particulara, 

5,5fi2,  We  have  understood  ihat  upon  all  matters 
which  affgcled  tlie  higher  interests  of  the  scliool,  the 


Provost  would  call  the  Fellows  into  cooncfl  ? — ^Tey 
likely,  I  should  think  he  would  ;  hot  Ibea  yon  noa 
consider  that  the  Pro>-OBt  bos  almost  Duiformly  Un 
the  Head  Master. 

5563.  That  may  or  may  not  be  DsefuL  Suppmisg 
that  (he  Head  Alnster  haa  not  beun  &  very  active  mam, 
that  he  is  a  great  conservative  or  aoti-reformer  h  At 
school,  and  ihat  he  then  becomes  Provost,  do  j«i 
think  he  is  likely  to  view  wilh  a  favourable  eye  dt 
recotmneudatioQ  of  any  of  those  reforms  r — PahiM 
not.  That  is  one  side  of  the  quest ioa  :  but  on  ttt 
other  hand,  it  is  very  desirable  that  tbe  He^d  Mmo 
himself  should  not  be  entirely  at  liberty  to  do  ahd 
he  pUased. 

5564.  In  other  schools  v/p  have  been  to-^vrav 
and  Itughy — allhough  there  is  a  nomlnsl  cbeck. « 
sort  of  control  over  the  Head  M&sters,  yet  tlict  v» 
virtually  supreme,  and  they  think  thrii  the  well-bnut 
of  the  school  ia  very  much  attribuiiible  to  ihit?— 
That  is  not  unnaturoL 

5565.  But  as  far  as  your  observation  and  axf«n> 
enco  would  go,  you  would  prefer  Ihnt  there  i" 
be  two  heads  engaged  in  the  administration  of  tfct 
school? — Yes,  indeed  I  should.  But  thL^  i*  nisti 
up  altogether  with  the  question  of  the  pii  mi  lU'm 
of  the  office  of  Provost  and  of  ibe  College. 

5566.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodneca  leiEit 
us  your  opinion  on  Ihat  and  ou  tlic  preaervatiao  id 
the  existing  state  of  things  'i — My  opioion  U,  tkMt 
would  bo  almost  a  monstrous  thing,  root  &di1  1 
to  destroy  au  institution  of  which  you  have  il  dt 
funds  prepared,  and  where  you  have  tbe  Foitate'i 
clear  intention  on  the  subject,  and  tvliicli,  evenctv,! 
think,  exercises  some  useful  iulluenco.  I  caimot  tbak 
it  does  go  to  theestent  it  might  and  ooglit.  Il  wnli 
be  absurd  lo  say,  in  the  face  of  vrhnt  tme  sees  gMf 
on  araund  us,  that  you  might  not  have  »ucti  a  tdM 
without  such  a  foundation.  Tbe  only  question  \i — bav 
ing  such  a  foundation,  whether  you  ought  lo  tilt  il 
away.  I  think  you  ought  not  to  take  it  away  <.'r«t 
can,  by  modification,  make  it  a  great  deal  more  ■tm 
than  it  is  at  present  to  the  school,  'wliich,  I  comU^ 
of  course,  of  much  more  importance  than  the  mlkp 
itself;  audi  think  that  might  be  done  with  a  1» 
duction  of  the  numbers,  and  by  castiug  duties  oa 
remaining  members  of  the  body — and  I  cait  ■! 
whether  at  present  they  ore  quite  adequate  tu  4t 
performance  of  these  duties  or  not,  because  I  thial 
if  you  impose  ihe  duly,  you  will  eoou  have  ihr  prvfa 
men  for  the  discharge  of  it, — I  think  that  bjudoiqj 
you  will  save  the  Founder's  institution  ftod  nuM 
materially  benefit  the  school. 

5567.  May  I  ask  to  what  number  you  would  f^ 
duce  them,  and  what  duties  you  u'ould  impute?— I 
think  the  numbers  should  not  be  reduced  to  less  tk*l 
tiie  Provost  and  four  Fellows,  ineluding  the  Vif^ 
Provost;  certainly  not  less  than  Ihat.  I  think  if  lii 
whole  of  the  funds  were  not  wanted,  I  ebould  prefir 
keeping  another  Fellow,  having  four  Ftdions,  ila 
Vice-Provost  and  tbe  Provost ;  hut,  if  rhe  funds  wm» 
wanted.  I  should  reduce  it  to  the  Provost  and  to 
Fellows.  The  duties  I  would  cast  upon  iLent  wonU 
be  Ihcse  :  In  the  first  place  I  woohl  dimioiskt  li 
Provost's  residence,  which  is  very  hard  upon  hint  H 
present.  He  is  obliged  to  reside  10  months  in  ili* 
year  :   I  think,  that  is  more  than  it  ougbt  in  be. 

5568.  (Lord  Li/l/eltaii.)  Is  that  actually  rnf«(n4? 
— To  a  very  gi'cat  extent  it  is.  It  is  like  tbe  Dma 
wilh  their  eight  months  ;  to  a  gi'eat  cxlenl  il  ia  in- 
forced.  I  would  have  the  Provost  to  r«-jsidc  Ihe  aim 
school  months  of  the  year,  three  mouibs  being  tbt 
time  of  the  holidays.  Supposing  there  were  foo 
Fellows  only  remaining,  they  must  Iiave  their  11 
weeks  each.  The  longer  the  Fellows  remaiurd  i» 
residence  the  more  useful  ihey  might  become  W  lb* 
sclioiil,  nnd  they  would  retain  more  relations  with  it. 
There  would  then  always  be,  during  (he  fchool-tiiiKi 
ihe  Provost  and  one  Fellow  at  least  resident ;  lllf 
others  might  reside,  if  thpy  pleased.  Ite.-<ide«  Uttit 
having  the  general  superintendence,  and  being  persist 
whom  tbe  Head  Master  might  contult  nhen  he  tike 
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out  cImngcH,    oad    beaiJes  what  thej  at    present 

lo  about  tlio  discipline  of  (he   collegpra,    I  should 

like  to  iiinke  thcni    the  efficient   examiners  for  the 

EBchool.     I  think  it  is  ou  evil  that  the  mnsterH  only 

phould  examine.     I  would  rather  that  tlie  Proroat 

id  Vice-Proxost,  or  the  Provost  and    one  of  the 

j'ellowa,  tliould  conduct  the  half-yearly  cxaminationa 

for  the  higher  parts  of  the  school ;  and  I  shouUI  Lave 

"no  objection  then  to  the  Uend  and  Lower  raaslers.  if 

they  picniieil,   conducting    the   examinations   in   the 

lower  part  of  the  school,  because  that  would  give  tho 

Head    Ma^itcr  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  what 

really  was  going  on  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school 

than  he  has  at  present,  and  I  would  have  eveiy  boy 

individually  esaniined   throughout  the  school  every 

half-year. 

55G9.  (Lard  Clarendon.)  Tliroughout  the  whole 
school? — Tes,  Wt-lt,  then,  I  E>hould  think  if  you 
suppressed  tliree  fellowships  you  would  get  about 
t,500/.  a-year.  I  would  set  aside  100/.  a-year  for  per- 
Bcting  the  College  library.  They  ha',  o  no  fund,  and,  I 
believe  at  pre'ient  they  have  done  little  to  complete 
neir  llbrnry  fur  the  last  50  or  60  years.  The  truth 
it  is  tho  foundation  of  a  very  good  library  ;  it 
|a  ft  very  nice  room,  hut  n  useless  collection  to  a 
reat  esient,  I  would  devote  100/.  a-year  to  that, 
ad  I  would  have  a  salary  for  a  suh-lihrariau,  a  person 
rho  should  be  ihere  constantly.  At  present  it  stands 
this  footing  ;  Suppose  I  want  lo  go  to  the  library 
consult  a  book,  one  of  the  Fellows  is  librarian  ;  if 
tie  isnot  there,  there  is  nobody  there  ;  if  be  is,  he 
list  stay  there  ihc  whole  time  you  are  looking  at  the 
book.  Even  (he  assistant  masters,  I  believe,  have  not, 
-they  had  not,  certainly,—  the  free  run  of  the  library. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  lo  have  the  salary  of  a  sub- 
■ibrarian,  who  should  attend  certain  hours  every  day, 
fend  then,  I  think,  ihe  residue  should  be  devoted  to  ihe 
foundation  of  exhibitions.  I  said  50/.,  but  I  would 
nake  them  something  more  than  honorary,  because 
here  Hi'e  puch  a  lai'ge  number  of  parents  to  whom 
hey  would  be  most  valuable  nssistanee  in  getting 
heir  boys  lo  Eton.  I  would  devote  it  to  the  founda- 
kion  of  a  considei-ahle  number  of  these  exhibitions, 
rhich  should  be  obtainable  by  oppidans  only,  and 
would  give  every  boy  wbo  got  an  exhibition  a 
Itouorary  reward  in  books — something  to  show  for  it, 
Bsides  the  mere  money. 

5570.  {Lord  Lffltellon.)      How  much   would   the 
noney  be  ? — I  think  not  less  than  50/. 

5571.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  To  be  held  for  three 
rears? — ^No  ;   for  the  whole  time  while  he   was  nt 

chool.  I  would  have  the  boys  examined  in  all 
pjrls  of  the  school.     If  I  sent  up  a  little  boy  who 

vas  only  fit  to  go  into  the  3rd  form,  yet  it  being 

Lin  atter  merely  of  marks,  be  might  compete  against  a 
in  the  6th  form,  because,  if  he  got  moro  marks,  he 

routd  win  il,  and  it  should  be  continued  to  him  every 
jrear  as  long  ua  he  remained  at  Eton,  subject  only  lo 

ha  Head  Masler,  or  Lower  Masier  saying  that  the 
boy  has  misconducted  himself. 

5572.  {Lord  Li/llellon.)  About  how  many  of  these 
Exhibitions  would  you  have? — 1  shonld  like  as  many 

40.     We  said,  at  Winchcsler,  that  we  would  have 

ZO.     I   believe  they  Lave  not  come  into  effect  yet, 

because  the  funds  have  not  arisen.     The  College  at 

rinchestcr  were  very  liberal  and  handsome  about  it. 

They  began  at  once,  I  think,  with  two  at  their  own 

f*rpense,  and,  I  believe  they  have  worked  uncommouly 

■ell.     They  are  competed  for  with  much  zeal.     Tho 

boys  would  have  no  objection  to  standing  for  them 

'as  it  is  said  ihey  have  lo  going  into  college. 

5573.  You  would  have  no  restriction  as  lo  rank  ? 
— Not  (he  lenfl.  I  would  not  only  not  Lave  it  in 
point  of  foi-m,  hut  not  in  spirit.  It  should  be  ui'der- 
Btood  that  wealth  or  rank  should  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  be  an  impediment.  I  would  have  this  examina- 
tion conducted  as  the  Newcastle  examinations  now  are 
by  select  CKaminers. 

5574.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  would  have  different 
examinations  for  different  parts  of  the  school  ? — Cor- 

ainly.     At  present  the  examinations  for  admiissiou  to 


the  college  are  carried  ou  In  that  way.      Boys  of  1 1         ETON. 

are   examined  on  a  certain  scale,  and  boys  of  12  on  

another.  Right  Hon.  Sir 

5575.  (Lord  Lffftelfon.)  You  mean  examiners  from  •'^  ^*  fofer/./jw. 
wiihout  ? — Yes.    Just  as  the  Newcastle  is  now.  ^^  jX^gc^ 

5576.  {Mr.    Vavghan.)    How  would  you  bring  (o  ' 
bear  ou  that,  tho  principle  that  iho  boys  should  ho 
examined  in  the  work  ihcy  have  done  if  you  have 
examiners  taken    from   without  ? — I  would  not  do    it 

with  these  any  more  tli.in  with  the  Newcastle  scholar- 
ship. Strangers  would  coostaatly  come  up  and  com- 
pete for  them. 

5,577.  Is  your  mind  clear  as  to  the  age  at  which  it 
13  safe  to  put  tho  sti-ong  strain  of  competition  ou  a 
boy's  mind  ? — However  young  the  boy  is  there  can 
be  no  great  exhaustion  of  his  mind  if  there  be  no 
long  preparation  for  Ihe  competition  for  the  exhibiiion. 

5o78.  You  have  not  heard  that  it  ever  does  any 
harm  to  the  boys  who  go  into  college  ?— 1  have  not. 

5579.  (Sir  S.  Korthrole.)  Do  you  contemplate 
that  a  boy  who  had  got  one  of  those  exhibitiona 
in  the  4th  form,  would  keep  it  all  the  while  he 
was  in  school,  or  compete  for  it  again  ? — I  would  say 
he  should  hold  it  qiiatn  diu  se  bene  gcsieril,  that  Lo 
should  be  understood  to  hold  it  unless  tho  Head  Master 
iuterposed,  or  the  Lower  Master  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
in  tho  lower  school. 

5580.  (Mr.  T/iompion.)  Would  not  a  great  many 
exhiliitions,  in  that  case,  be  held  by  idle  and  unworthy 
hoys  ? — Idleness  would  be  among  [he  mala  prohibita. 

5581.  I  mean  something  between  that  and  merit  ? 
— The  Head  Master  would  sny  to  a  boy,  "  If  you 
"  do  not  do  belter,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
"  take  it  away." 

5582.  (Sir  S.  Korlhcote.)  Do  you  not  tliink  if 
ihey  had  lo  compete  for  it  afresh  wLen  they  got 
into  certain  parts  of  the  school  it  would  be  heller  ? — 
It  might.  I  would  not  make  Ihe  competition  loo 
frequent.  Lord  Clarendon  suggested  three  years  ;  it 
might  be  that, 

5383.  There  would  he  this  ohjection,  if  they  were 
taken  from  buys  from  different  parts  of  the  school, 
tiie  number  to  be  competed  for  each  year  would  bo 
very  irregular? — I  do  not  think  that  would  make 
any  difference.  Suppose  there  were  no  candidates 
in  the  fourth  form  it  would  mid;e  veiy  little  iliflerence. 

5584.  {Lord  Li/tlcllon.)  There  would  nlivays  bo 
candidates  in  iLo  fourth  form  ? — Yes. 

5585.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Suppose  we  say  for 
argument's  sake,  there  is  a  fund  of  2,000/.  a  year 
to  be  npproprinled  to  these  exhibitions,  do  you  con- 
template having  50  exhibitions  of  40/.  each  ? — I 
should  rather  have  40  of  50/.  each. 

55&fi,  Those  40  exhibitions  would  he  thrown  open, 
and  tliO  40  lioys  who  got  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  Bcbool  would  hold  tbem  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  school,  subject  lo  being  deprived  of  ihem  for 
any  gross  idleness  or  other  misconduct  ? — Yes, 

5587.  Then  one  year  perhaps  there  would  he  20  of 
those  boys  leaving,  and  vacancies  occurring,  and 
another  year  Ihero  might  only  be  10  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  avoid  ihat. 

5588.  Would  it  not  be  better,  in  order  to  get  n 
uniformity  of  prizes,  to  make  them  for  a  certain  num- 
lier  of  years,  leaving  it  ojicn  to  the  boys  who  held 
them,  if  they  remained  in  the  school,  (o  compete 
ftjvnin  ? — You  suppope  them  all  to  compete  again  at 
the  end  of  every  three  years  ;  us  it  is,  3-ou  must  re- 
member Ibis,  that  you  would  not  get  your  fund  all  nt 
once.  You  would  not  start  with  40  exhibitions.  A 
Fellow  might  die,  and  then  tlie  fund  would  begin  in 
that  way, 

5589.  {Lord  LtfCtellon.)  Your  object  would  be  U 
raise   the  oppidans  to  tho  level  of  the  collegers  ? — 1 
do  not  suppose  the  mere  examinations  would  have  ihat 
effect.     I  ralher  look  upon  it  as  a  stimulus  of  a.  hoy's 
after  course  at  Eton. 

5590.  How  is  it  a  stimulus  nf  his  afi«r  course  ? — 
He  is  liko  a  Newcastle  scholar.  I  suppose  a  New- 
castle scholar  as  long  as  be  remains  at  Eton  is  under 
the  stimulus  of  what  he  holds. 
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ETOH,  5591.  Whut  Elimulus  would  there  be  on  a  I'fiy  "ho 

hfts  got   hia  exhibilioii  ? — It  ts  not  confined  to  hays 

fiti^lu  Ji'iB.  Sir  comiog  up  from  other  schools,  but  u  hoy  in  the  liflU 
■  J.  T.  CultriJge.  form  who  did  uot  staad  liiBt  vcnr  miiy  stund  Ihifl  year. 
- —  5592.  Tbiit  i3  the  gcncni'l  olywl  of  it,  to  hold  out 

H  July  1862.    gQinpihing  lite   equal   iiidiicoiueula  to  tho  oppidans  as 
to  till!  collegora  ? — Yes, 

5o93.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  That,  yoii  do  not  thliik, 
would  have  any  effect  iu  wideuiiig  the  dietance  be- 
tween the  oppidiiiis  and  collegers  thnt  esif^la  fit  pre- 
sent ? — I  do  uoL  fieo  why  it  should  ;  1  rather  think  it 
might  hiive  tlie  opposite  etFect. 

5594.  Wonld  it  not  peihaps  have  a  tendency  rather 
to  diminish  llie  competition  for  college  ? — When  you 
consider  iliat  yon  have  60  oi'  70  lioya  ntnudiiig  for 
college,  it  would  very  easily  bear  a  deduction.  I  think 
at  WinchcaltT  they  have  very  often  from  90  to  100 
boya  standing  allogelher  at  an  election,  I  should  not 
do  it  aB  they  do  at  Winchester,  where  they  are  elected 
by  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time  the  collegei  elec- 
tions go  on.  I  would  let  it  he  an  oppidan  foundation, 
and  I  wonld  not  give  any  voice  lo  the  College  in  it, 
T  should  b.ive  them  elected  by  Esnmiuers  fruot 
wilhoul. 

5595.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  We  have  heard  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  College  whenever  ihey 
have  funda  sulTieient,  to  increape  the  fiumher  of  scho- 
lara  from  70  to  100  ;  doyou  think  that  increase  would 
he  hcnctlcinl? — In  ilself,  I  think  it  is  very  beneficial 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  scholars,  but  upon  ibe 
whole  I  Ibink  it  Is  a  much  belter  thing  lo  devoto 
your  funds  in  the  way  I  speak  of  to  the  oppidans. 

5596.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  It  is  like  making  two 
pai'nilel  I'lMnulalivii^,  nn  oppidan  foundation,  and  a 
college  fviunJation  ? — Yea.  The  exbibitiou  would  ho 
\acati'd  by  gelling  ii  scholarithip. 

5597.  {Lord  Claretidon.')  You  pro]ioso  that  llio 
number  of  fellowa  should  he  reduced,  and  thnt  you 
vould  impose  on  the  four  or  five  who  are  to  bo 
retained,  certain  duties,  among  whieh  you  specify 
those  of  examining.  Ant  there  any  other  duliea  you 
would  proposes  to  give  to  them  ? — There  are  duties 
which  now  ore  nominally  performed,  and  whieh,  if 
tho  number  were  reduced,  might  be  mudo  more 
Berioua  ;  for  exiiiuple,  care  of  a  library  is  one,  I  think. 
that  ought  to  bo  mucii  more  attended  to  thau  it  is  ut 

r resent.     Then  there  are  the  hursnrial  duliec,  which 
ihink  are  really  imporlant. 

5598.  {Mr,  Vaugkan.)  Do  you  not  think  that  llio 
Provost  might  fairly  take  n  large  share  of  lha(,  in 
exact  pursifBuce  of  the  directions  of  the  Founder, 
6uch  as  the  superintendence  and  general  management 
of  the  property  ? — The  head  of  the  house  always  d.ies 
that ;  Ijut  there  ia  work  enough  for  both  him  and  l!io 
bursar,  I  djould  think. 

5699.  {Mr.  Twisletou.)  Sometimes  the  man  whom 
Ihe  College  would  appoint  ia  not  a  man  of  buainesa  ?-r- 
Tea. 

5600.  {.Sir  S.  Northeolt.)  Do  yon  think  there 
would  be  the  same  freshness  in  Fellows,  h  ho,  after 
having  aerved  for  a  considerable  number  ol'  yeai'a 
as  assistant  masters,  and  having  retired  perhaps  10 
or  15  years  from  active  tuition,  had  rather  grown 
tUBty  iu  their  seholarsihip  ;  do  you  think  there  would 
be  the  same  fvoslmess  of  mind  in  them  that  there 
■would  Ite  in  young  men,  coming  from  tho  university 
to  examine  ? — Certaiuly  not  the  same  freshness  ; 
but  then,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  these  persona 
lo  examine  twice  every  year,  you  must  not  assume 
the  rustinesa.  If  you  coat  the  duty  upon  Ihem,  they 
ivould  feci  it  necessary  to  be  olwaya  in  the  work  of 
the  Hchool. 

5601.  But,  supposing  that  the  same  nddilion  to 
Bcholarship,  and  so  forth,  goes  on  as  has  gope  on  of 
late  years,  do  you  think  ihey  would  be  likely  lo  keep 
op  to  the  mark?— I  tiling  quite  8uffic(enlly  for  the 
pxaminalion  of  (he  lioys. 

5602.  (Mr.  TAowpson.)  Tou  have  said  nothing 
(ihout  the  emoluments  of  these  Fellows  j  of  course,  it 
ia  rather  a  delicate  subject,  but  do  you  Ihink  that  800/. 
I  year  for  meo  (o  that  poaitjon  js  (tt  ftU  tpp  pwch  J_ 


They  are  prizes  ;  there  U  no  doubt  about  thnt. 
you  treat  them  aa  payments  for  what  they  do 
Fellows,  it  is  an  exorbitant  payment, 

5603,  As  retiring  pensions  they  are  large,  are  the 
not  ? — They  do  not  all  get  livings,  you  must  bea 
that  in  mind. 

5G04.  Would  you  tliink  a  Fellowship  a  sufGcienf 
remuneration,  and  a  sufiicieDt  reward  for  merit, 
even  williout  the  power  of  holding  a  living  ? — That 
ia  a  question  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  never  bold 
livings,  which  the  stalutc  undoubtedly  forbids  tliem 
doing,  and  that  they  should  all  permanently  rejide. 
I  confess  I  think  if  they  all  resided,  it  would  be  a  falee 
use  of  the  analogy  of  a  cathedral  residcnee.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  canons  of  a  cathedral  always  resid 
becBuae  I  think  you  might  carve  out  for  four  or  &i 
canons  abuudiuiC  diocesan  work,  ?o  as  to  keep  the 
fully  employed;  but  if  you  had  Ihe  whole  body  i 
Fellows  and  the  Provost  residing,  I  do  not  tlunk  yoii 
could  carve  out  suflielent  work  for  them.  I  know  it 
seems  an  abuse,  the  Fellows  folding  a  living, 

5605.  I  did  not  ask  the  que^lioo  so  much  becau; 
I  thought  it  an  abuse  in  itself,  but  becniuc  it  [>r 
vents  them  giving  the  livings  to  deseiTing  mu^lc 
and  diminishes  their  power  of  doing  good  Iu  l&^ 
wny  ? — They  have  a  great  number  of  living". 

5606.  Not  very  many  good  ones,  I  tliink  ? — Xo, 

5607.  If  the  Fellows  were  not  allowed  lo  bold 
livings  themselves,  in  all  probability  they  would 
give  their  patronage  conscienlioualy  to  the  retirio 
inaatera  ? — If  one  may  judge  from  the  prnclice 
ealhedrnla,  I  ehould  think  there  ia  no  patroaage 
badly  bestowed  aa  cathedral  patroaage.  What 
would  rather  suggest  would  be  this,  and  I  believe  ttil 
circumstances  will  enable  it  to  be  done  :  ib-aw  a  lint-, 
and  make  Eton  the  centre,  and  let  the  Fellows  always 
hold  the  livings  within  a  certain  line  of  distance,  fa 
as  always  to  be  easily  within  reach,  and  to  be  oa 
on  at  any  time. 

5608.  {Lord  Li/lteUoa.)  Your  opinion  as  a  lawj 
would  be  of  great  value  lo  us  on  a  quislion  on  whifl 
it  is  difBcult  lo  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  which  ia 
binding  force  of  these  Eton  statutes.  You  .ire  awa 
that  every  possible  precaution  is  taken  in  ihose  st 
lutC6  to  enforce  their  everlasting  oMIgatiou. 
p.nrticulnrly  llie  plea  of  desnelude  is  expressly  barred. 
Looking  nt  Iheir  present  state  of  non-observation,  it 
fhowa  ihat  it  is  a  matter  of  iuipossibilily  to  enfo' 
the  perpetual  exact  ohscrvaucQ  of  any  statutes. 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  merely  alleged  thnt  Ihey  are 
to  a  great  extent  become  im|>rftcli cable,  that  as  far 
na  they  are  practicable  they  do  observe  tbem,  and 
that  for  tho  rest  they  siuiply  defer  to  tho  necessity 
of  ibe  case,  that  we  could  uiiderslnnd  ;  but  shortly 
after  these  alatutea  were  imposed,  certain  proceed- 
ings took  place,  i^liich  are  recorded  in  a  supptemeni 
to  ihe  statutes,  and  which  are  called  '■  Declaration es. 
"  coiTectiones,  et  reformationes "  of  tlie  statutes : 
and  the  (hird  of  those  declarations  has  a  certwn 
clause,  which  we  find  thnt  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
of  Eton  have  relied  upon  as  giving  them  a  general 
power  of  dispensing  with  ihose  jitaluies,  over  and 
above  what  may  arise  from  ihe  necesaily  of  ihe  case  ? 
— I  was  not  aware  of  tlial. 

5609.  Then  you  could  hardly  give  an  opinion  upon 
it  ?— I  ebould  venture  to  suggest  what  the  Oxford 
Commission  did.  In  every  case  we  made  an  ordi- 
nance, giving  the  body  the  power  of  altering  their 
own  statutes  under  certain  lenitB.  We  found  it  im- 
]ioBsible  lo  go  through  all  ihe  slalutes  of  the  Colleger, 
making  new  ordinances  in  eveiy  case.  Then  we  con- 
fined ourselves  lo  our  own  ordinance  on  the  greater 
matters  and  gave  them  the  power,  with  certaia  rc- 
sliainis  upon  ihem,  of  repealing  and  altering  ibeir 
statutes.  Now,  the  non-observance  of  the  £tou 
^lalutea,  coupled  with  the  oaihs  that  are  token,  1% 
I  may  almost  say,  a  shocking  thing,  and  the  practice 
is,  lhat  when  the  functionary  comes  to  take  the  oath, 
he  says  "  I  cannot  keep  this,"  or  "  I  beg  to  pass  over 
thatj"  as  if  lie  got  rid  at  tl^e  res|ioiiBibilttj-  by 
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It  IB  n  shocking  llihig  tbat  Ibia  slioold  retnain.     As 
tlio    paj-ment    lo  ilic    Ileml  and   Lower  m.isters. 
Itioihiii^  could  I'o  rnm'c  cogcat  lliaii  Uic  laogUBgo  of 
be  Rinlules  n^ininet  llinl. 

5610.  Ah  fur  aa  you  are  Rware  tliere  is  no  Bpoctnl 
ower  of  dir-ponsing  wil.h  any  of  lliese  etalutc^  ? — I 
liould  think  noN      What  the  lioldiag  of  the  living 

ttands  u|ion  u  n  dispenaation  by  Queen  Eliznbelli. 

5611.  With  veganl  to  that,  you  nro  prol'obly  nwaro 
[tliat  the  case  wos  distinctly  raised,  that  tbe  Visitor 

lionrd  tbe  cn?(.'  judiciullj",  and  that  be  gave  a  foi'nially 
recorded  judgraeut,  in  which  ho  recited  the  opinions 
lof  Sir  William  Grant  and  Sir  William  Scott,  nnd  dis- 
Itinctly  held  the  power  to  hold  livings  ? — Yes.  I  was 
present  at  the  argument ;  tbose  two  great  lawyers 
Bat  as  Assessors  to  Biabop  Pretymau. 

o612.  Tbat   is  quite  enough?  —  No   doubt;    hut 
iicn  the  onlhs  remain. 
5613,  The  point  Wiis  simply  ihnt  youare  not  aware 
Bf  nny   diapensiiig    power  wbicb   the   Provost   end 
!"ellnw8  have  ?  — I  cannot  conceive  ony  nl  all- 

56H.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  on  the  subject  of  iho  l^ton  property  ;  it  is 
let  OS  a  great  deal  of  chapter  property  is,  on  fine. 
Inns  it  ever  occurred  lo  you  that  there  was  auy  posei- 
Ibilily  of  extricating  the  property  without  great 
nerilice  ?  —  I  should  think  so.  I  think  that  nit 
ulleges  should  bo  empowered  to  borrow  money  for 
^lis  purpose.  Without  this  it  is  so  hard  for  Ibe 
fudividual  members,  as  in  great  measure  to  prevent 
Tia  being  done. 

5G15,  la  tbat   good  husbandry,  borrowing  money 

order  lo  get  rid   of  fines  ? — So  far  as  it   is  iho 

only  mode  Ly  which  you  can  do  it,  and  not   sacri- 

See  the  iul^rests  of  Ihe  existing  members,  who  cannot 

I  expected  to  sacrifice  themselves. 

5616.  I  think  it  is  not  likely  in  the  case  of  Deans 

snd  Chapters  ? — It  is  not  likely  at  all.     In  point  of 

I  fact   (ho  Provost   and  Fellows   did  do   it,    I   believe, 

[Without  untbority,  and  ihey  have  paid  oif  the  debt 

ttwo  years  ago.     They  had  a  debt  upon  them,  which 

'.  understand  they  have  now  completely  cleared  off,  and 

liey  have  very  much  improved  their  properly  by  it, 

3617.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  is  one  question  lo 
which  you  yourself  alluded,  nnd  that  is  the  use  of  Iho 
chapel.     I  nm  sure  you  will  altacli  the  same  import- 
ice  that  wo  do  lo  the  teaching  in  the  cliojiel.  Would 
rou  cousiderthnt  to  be  in  an  unsatisl'aclory  state  now  ? 
you  not  think    it  would  be   useful  if  the  Head 
FMaster  and  assistant  masters  should  occasionally  hove 
Ithe  opportunity  of  addressing  theraaelves  to  the  boya  ? 

' '  The  TTitncaa 
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— I  think  80.     At  present  there  is  but  one  sermon  on         ETON, 

the  Sunday,  nnd  I  cannot  see  if  the  sei-mons  were  ol'  

the  sort  Ihey  might  bo  why  they  might  not  most  use-  IHghiffon.  Sir 
fully  have  two  sermons,  and  it  would  be  a  vast  im-  •>■  T.  Coloidge, 
provemont  in  every  way, both  to  the  boj-s  and  I  think 
to  the  assistants,  if  they  took  their  turns. 

5618.  Not  exactly  their  turns,  it  is  Ihoac  who  might 
be  selected,  ihoao  who  had  the  gift  of  proaebing  or 
who  wished  to  prcacii  ? — The  number  is  now  so  largo 
that  they  might  almost  bave  somelbiug  like  (ho  Byslcni 
of  select  prenthcrs  at  the  uuivoraiiies,  and  bring  fresh 
men  in  from  lime  to  time.  I  cannot  see  why  iu 
framing  this  list  the  Provost  nnd  Fellows  Ehould  limit 
themselves  even  to  the  nasistanta. 

5GI9.  Do  you  think  (ho  syBtcra  of  making  boys  go 
to  chapel  ou  holidays  and  half  holidays  is  one  which 
tends  to  a  reverential  feeling,  or  is  it  looked  upon  aa 
a  roll  call  or  an  intrusion  on  the  hall' holiday  ? — I 
should  rather  be  for  continuing  that.  It  is  difficult 
to  say ;  but  when  I  have  happened  to  be  there  tlio 
behaviour  of  the  boys  seemed  to  he  good,  I  dare  aay 
llicy  do  not,  and  you  could  hardly  expect  them  lo, 
look  upon  it  as  (he  same  tiling  ns  on  the  Sunday. 

5S20,  {Mr.  Vaughaii.)  Speaking  of  tlio  duties  of 
the  Provost,  was  it  your  idea  that  the  provostship 
should  be  an  office  in  itself  of  tbo  naturs  of  a  reward 
and  retirement,  a  position  of  ease  with  occasional 
duties  belonging  to  il,  or  that  it  should  be  in  fact  aii 
occupation  to  the  person  who  held  it? — Not  n  very 
laborious  occupation.  You  will  alwoys  get  a  person 
rather  ndrauced  in  life.  I  would  not  however  elect 
a  man  who  was  quite  effete. 

5621,  Do  you  think  it  would  ho  of  advantage  to 
the  Bclio(>l  that  there  should  bo  that  sort  of  constant 
occupation  about  the  school  on  tbe  part  of  the  Pro- 
vost which  would  fill  his  time  ? — I  would  not  bave  it 
FO  constant  ns  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  Head  Master. 
It  need  not  be  that. 

5(522.  I  was  asking  the  question  wilh  reference  to 
the  opinion  you  expressed  that  tliere  should  not  be 
too  much  reference  lo  the  management  of  the  properly 
in  (he  Provost  or  in  hia  electiou  ? — No.  I  do  not 
Ihink  R  man  should  he  elected  becauso  he  would  make 
a  good  bursar.  I  do  not  think  ho  should  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  school.  It  would  be  more  in 
(he  way  of  general  supcrinlendence  nnd  aa  a  person 
lo  be  conanlted,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  make  himself 
fully  acquainied  with  all  the  property,  as  well  oa 
the  state  of  the  livings.  Those  who  hold  the  od- 
vowBOns  of  the  livings  ought  to  know  a  liltlo  about 
their  parishes. 

Withdrew. 


LOKD  LYTTELTON  in  the  Chaih. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Kegas  Paul,  B.A.,  examined. 
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5623.  {Lord  Lyttetton.)  1  believe,  Mr.  Paul,  you 

,ave  now  left  Eton  ? — Yes. 

5624,  You  were  Conduct  nnd  assistant  master  in 
lollege  ? — Yes. 

5625,  For  how  long  ? — I  was  Conduct  for  rather 
ver  eight  years,  and  assistant  master  in  college  for 

Just  seven  years. 

5626.  Being  Conduct  also  ? — Y"es,  during  tlie  wholo 
of  that  time. 

5627.  I  believe  you  were  an  oppidan  ? — Yes,  in  Iho 
present  Provost's  house. 

5628,  For  how  many  years  ? — For  five  years. 
5G29.  And  you  were  at  Oxford  ?-,— Yes. 

5630.  {Sir  S.  Kortficote.)  Which  living  do  you 
now  hold  ? — Siurminster  Marshall. 

5Q31.  That  has  l>oeu  divided  from  the  others 
which  used  to  bo  held  wilh  it  ? — Yes. 

5632.  Are  those  four  now  each  held  separntely  ? — 

es. 

5C33.  Wlien  the  value  of  that  living  is  set  down  at 
303/.,  -what  is  it  token  from  ? — Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  income  of  Iho  living  is  derived  from  farm. 


5631.  Do  yon  suppose  that  tbose  suma  which  nro  Ilee.C.K-P<'aL 
set  down  represent  tho  actual  value  of  the-livings  ? —      " 
I  only  took  them  from  the  Clergy  List  aa  I  have  speci- 
fied in  my  answers  ;  I  had  no  other  means  of  knowing. 
I  believe  the  living  I  at  present  hold  ia  worth  about 
315/.  instead  of  303/. 

5635.  {Mr.  Vnaghan.)  What  is  the  policy  of  tho 
rcgnlntiou  under  which  a  conduct  is  excluded  from 
any  of  the  12  best  benefices,  even  if  a  Fellow  doca 
not  want  Ihem  ?— I  must  explain  Ihat  a  Hide,  becauso 
the  living  1  now  bold,  Siurminster  Marshall,  is  oiio 
of  the  12,  hut  tho  vnlne  has  been  malerially  reduced, 
eo  that  the  exception  in  that  case  proves  the  rule. 

6636.  Supposing  the  rule  to  exist,  what  ia  ibo 
policy  of  excluding  the  conduct  from  a  living  which 
no  Fellow  will  take  ? — I  nm  quite  at  a  loss  to  answer 
that  question. 

5637.  Does  it  seem  to  you  reasonnhle  ? — No,  far 
from  reasonable.  I  think  that  the  rule  that  a  Con- 
duct should  not  have  a  living  till  after  ho  has  served 
a  certain  number  of  yenra,  is  a  very  reasonable  ones 
but  certuinly  tho  limitation  on  iho  value  is  notreasou- 
able. 
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5638.  Ton  thiak  it  thomLi  fairij  All  to  the  cboioe 
«f  tka  CowJTt.  be&re  becontutg  a  nwuer  of  mere 

"  1639.  Do  JIM  kaow  whetlwr  ihm  w  «ii»  plea  of 

••■■■   arigiiMlity  Cor  ihe  prewBt  fjatem  ? — So  ;  1  belJciTe 

Smk  It  is  nmplj  to  pr«sM^e  it  u  patronage  ?^ 
Gaflj  la  [Keae»»g  it  aa  prirate  potraiMge. 

»U.  ( Jfr.  TUm^mm.)  In  No.  U^  Question  10^  of 

writtcB   Mttwcm,  jou  My,  "The  amooat  of 

aaatamttaX  raeeired   bj   tb^  aseiftani    toafter  n 

BoUBge  ta  entiralf  derifn)  rrom  •lipends  paid  him 

bf  ibc  eoBege  ;  S30I.  ftr  moam,  romn^,  roaU,  and 

li^lbt,  as  aamtaat  nMter  in  coUe^  :  120/.  as  Coo- 

^bM  or  ChapUa,"  do  fan  thtitk  t^l  wns  a  fair 

for  tlte  tronUe  that  wa^  laid  apoo  von? 

— Xot  at  aU,     Sereral  limea  Id  roiiTer»ilioii  wiib  l]ie 

itxD  Provtict.  antl  ibe  present  l*rovt>«t  and  Feilotra, 

itlMTbkTe  priratf  Ij  tttrh  admittnl  ibat  the  remoD^ 

accmed  iMDfleieitt,  ihoagh,  as  a  bod;p,  (bey 

■Ub  M  te  bo  norr.     During  tbe  lime  of  my 
!  «f  oSee  and  tbuje  I  bare  bIwdj-s  t«t  ibu  rema- 
USOOI. 
S&H.  iL*rd  LytuUom.)  Beia;  lum  onlj  350/.  ?— 
T». 

5643.  (  Jfp.    TlowpMa.)  Bnides  apartraenU  ?— 

I  Tea  ;  ia  &«t  aparlmeata  are  as  e<»ential  part  of  ibe 

I  KmaB«Tstioa,b«eanae  lb«j  open  inUi  tbe  boy^  rooma, 

-  to  that  tbe  laaater  la  ctdlege  Uve«  with  tbe  boys. 

S614.  Do  yoa  not  ifaink  it  desirable  ibat  the  perron 

htddinp  tfcai  oAce  ikumXA  be  a  young  mac  ncdtr  40  ? 

_1  think  »o,  cartalaly.     It  mi^bt  bave  been  belter 

bad  I  been  a  fear  or  two  older  at  ibe  time  I  look  it. 

1  think  that  at  lirrl  I  wa&ied  eiperJenec — during  tbe 

flnt  tiro  of  Ibe  wren  yean.     I  tidnk  it  is  fair  to 

■ay  that. 

■    SSM.  Yoa  bad  not  been  a  colleger  yonreelf  ? — No. 
4646.  l)id  yoa  find  ibat  openied  lo  your  disad~ 
TialafU  in  dealing  with  tbe  colle^en  ? — Mot  lu  far 
•a  the  boys  were  coocrmed. 

5647.  (Lftrd  LyttflloH.)  In  the  residence  for  tbe 
nasler  in  college,  full  provision  is  made  for  a  married 
man,  I  believe  ? — The  house  is  very  inconvenient  for 
a  mnrried  man.  but  still  il  will  do.  Mr.  Marriott  mar- 
ried wliilo  in  that  post,  and  I  married  while  in  that 
post. 

5648.  (ifr.  Vauffhaji.)  Are  you  aware  of  tbe  na- 
ture aiiJ  degree  of  tbe  duties  of  a  tutor  in  a  boarding- 
house  as  keeper  of  a  boarding-house  towards  the 
boys  ? — Yes,  quite  bo, 

5649.  Comparing  with  that  your  duly  as  Conduct 
in  the  college,  should  you  eay  that  tt  ia  more  or  le^ 
active  than  that  of  the  master  in  Ibo  board  in^-hoase, 
if  yon  pot  the  teaching  out  of  the  quesli.m  ? — Yea,  of 
courae,  I  put  that  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Cer- 
tainly tber«  ia  a  great  deal  more  lo  do  for  the  care  of 
70  boys  than  for  the  care  of  35. 

5650.  In  the  first  place  there  arc  double  tbo  namkcr 
of  boys  ? — Yep. 

5651.  In  oddilion  to  that,  putting  that  out  of  sight, 
is  the  nature  of  the  supcrviciion  of  tbe  boys  on  ibe 
part  of  master  or  tutor  in  a  board ing-houac  greater  or 
lens  than  that  of  a  master  in  college  ? — In  each  cose 
that  must  very  much  depend  on  the  man  who  has 
•hargn  of  the  boortling -house  and  on  the  muter  io 
tMis',  but  theoretically  Ihey  are  much  the  same, 

ARS.  Ww«  von  ((meraliy  rosponsible  to  the 
adlhorillaa  tor  tlM  good  ord«r  and  discipline  that 
ywrnilad  In  itw  eoUexa?— Y(».  d!«iiti«i)y  so. 

§tt$.  And  war*  yon  ^sponsible  to  tbe  parents  as 
wafl  as  tA  <h*  anlb'Tltim  in  tho  colh>|^  for  (he  moral 
HMlMt  aT  0M  boy*  ?— Yaa. 

MM.  Ilsrn  Mj  (-ommanlcndoiM  passed  bolwecn 
«m  aad  lli«  [MirfTil*  ? — Yc»  I  t  nippiiM)  mor*  Aom^ 
lMrl<v''ona  with  rirgard  to  moral  rondurt  pniMcH  with 
fl,m  i^^ii^t  ifi  curll'^e  than  with  llm  tutors  of  the  boys. 
I  'Mialaot  onrnimtnleatlon  wllh  Iha  parrnU  of 

t„~„,  .  'ItA  l-oy*  on  thafcwHtaUon.  Kono  few  pn<- 
fi  ri>«l  I"  MimmaaiMla  dtreetly  with  ibo  Ittlora,  but 
^m  grMt  nx^^lly  eofflmaatrated  with  m«. 
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5655.  So  iliat  joo  rnariig  ihoft 
deal  of  the  re^onaifaility,  aa  la  tl>» 
who  were  in  c^Iegcv  fell  apea  ja«  ?- 
did  foil  upon  me.     Practically.  I 
msjler  in  college  has  the  c^a^  vt  the 
boys, 

5656.  {Mr.  Ttoa^paim.)  Of  CMiaa  jna  k^l  aaas 
or  anxtely  ob  the  fabfcct  of  iba  fcif  a* 
aoly  for  tea. 

5657.  That,  iherefare,  voaU  be 
from  (he  labour  ? — Ye*,  it  vovU  be. 

56-SS.  Yon  are  not  respooeible  t»  tke 
boys  quite  in  tbe  same  sense,  I  sapfaae  ?- 
their  private  liUs.     Alt    their  pciTaie 
through  my  liands — all  the  orden  «•  lb« 

5659.  And  (be  care  of  their  bc«hh  xm  i 
—Yes. 

5660.  How  many  boors  a  da^ 


with  the  boys  ? — Generally  froM  aba«t  a  i|asiai  pM 
9  till  1 1,  mc»«  or  less,  and  I  waa  Cable  to  be  oM 
npoQ  at  any  time  daring  the  day.  I  diaed  ia  the  U| 
with  them  three  ti(nC3  a  wieek,  sad  was  aeeay'l  m 
liable  to  be  occupied  the  whole  vS  the  eTcwa^ 

5661.  What  trouble  did  they  give  yoa  ia  the  er^ 
iag  ?— Every  boy  who  leaves  any  booae  le  ga  Waif 
other,  or  who  leaves  college  to  go  to  kia  ibiv,  km\ 
ticket  to  get  to  check  tiie  time  at  whtcfa  he  paaas 
out.  All  tboee  tickets  I  signed,  to  that  hvji  wtre  is 
and  out  my  emdy  every  Ave  minates  ertay  evaaaft 
till  prayers.  I  generally  made  a  practice  of  ffcafiiB 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ere&ing  is  the  bore'  rMaSi 

5662.  You  were  not  allowed  to  act  aa  prit»t<  t«M>! 
— No. 

5663.  Either  to  boys  in  college  or  cut  af  eoBrgs! 
— No. 

5664.  (Lord  LytUltoa.)  Do  I  andeialasd  that,  it 
your  position,  you  neither  bad,  nor  c«aU  haTC,  i^ 
thing  to  do  with  tuition  ? — No,  nor  da  I  thbik  k 
desirable,  except  in  religious  tuition.  I  tUak  tha 
ought  in  some  greater  degree  to  fall  utder  t^ 
in  charge. 

566o.  Cannot  the  master  in  charge  take  pri' 
pupiU  from  the  oppidans  ? — Yes. 

5666.  (Mr.    Thomptoi*.)    Be   coold   aot   is 
lime  ? — No  ;  when  I  first  went  into  college, 
the  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  I  brcajae^ 
fact,  n  collegers'  dante,  I  was  allowed  to  take 
popiK  bad  I  cored  to  do  so,  bat  after  that 
privilege  was  taken  away,  because  it  was  co: 
and  truly  considered,  that  I  could  oot  paaatUy  . 
form  the  duties  of  Conduct  and  naaist«nt  nwsirr  ia 
college,  and  private  tutor.     Now,  Mr.  Sbnldban  m 
not  Conduct,  and  is  allowed  to  take  private  papila 

5667-  Did  the  duties  of  Conduct   farm  aay  a 

siderable  proportion    of  your  whole   duties  ? ^Yi 

because  tbe  three  Conducts  are  the  enrates  of  I 
parish  ;  the  parish  consists  of  nearly  4,000  pLUWh. 

5668.  Do   I   understand    that   yoa  wrote  r^aW 

reports  home,  at  tbe  end  of  every  half  ? OdW  ia 

cases  where  I  wns  re<tucEted  to  do  ». 

5669.  Did  their  private  lutora  write  Utece  rcfatM 
home  ? — Yes,  they  did  in  all  cases  j  I  only  wben 
I  was  requested, 

5670.  Do   ihe  private    ttitors    then    go   into  Iht 

question  of  the  general  conduct  of  (he  boys  ? Th^^ 

do,   an^  a  great  many   of    ibem    after    consalliMH 
with  me,  ^H 

5671.  In  fact,  it  ia  taken  on  your  aathoriiy  ytsj  "^ 
much  ? — Yes. 

5672.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  it  is  to  diachatg* 
tbe  mind  of  the  private  tutor  to  any  extent  from  iht 
feeling  that  be  bns  Ihe  moral  charge  of  the  collegtfs 
»B  well  OS  Ihe  oppidans  ? — Wlicn  I  first  went  biM 
college,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  fell  on  tkt 
pnrt  of  the  private  tutors  as  to  what  the  poeillov  ol 
the  master  in  college  would  be,  and  at  first  I  mat 
with  some  little  difficulties  in  some  qnarters,  and  wi A 
the  greatest  possible  co-openttion  and  asnalance  on  (he 
pnrt  of  others.  By  the  lime  I  had  lefl,  I  thitvk  I  m^ 
sny  that  all  ibo  tutors  looked  lo  me  for  reports  of 
their   boys;    but  the  way  iu   which  ttic  maattr  ia 
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.  college  aod  tlie  tutors  work  together,  must  very  much 
dcpeud  OD  the  tutor  and  the  master. 

5673.  You  succeeded  the  present  Bisliop  of  Wel- 
lington I  think  ? — Xo  ;  next  to  Bli^hop  Abraham  camo 
Mr.  Marriott,  and  then  Mr.  Hardialy. 

6674.  Did  you  take  up  the  system  as  you  found  it, 
or  did  you  make  any  alteration  in  it  ? — I  immediately 
suggested  what  vras  afterwards  carried  out:  the 
doing  away  with  the  dames,  and  putting  the  boys 
under  the  master  in  college. 

5675.  What  did  the  dcvmes  do  ?— Till  January  Ist, 
1858,  every  colleger  had  a  dame,  to  whom  his  linen 
was  sent  to  send  it  to  a  laundress,  and  to  whose 
bouse  he  went  in  eickness  ;  and  this  arrangement,  in 
cases  of  sickness,  was  so  yery  bad  that  I  represented 
that  as  sooa  as  possible,  and  said  I  was  ready  to  take 
the  duties  upon  myself,  and  that  was  carried  out  \&j 
Bhortlv. 

5676.  By  the  College  ?— By  the  Collegp. 
6677.  Had  you  a  matron  ? — There  is  a  mnlron. 

5678.  As  to  tho  payment,  what  does  Mr.  Shuldham 
bnve,  does  he  receive  250/.  ? — No  ;  230/, 

5679.  For  the  whole  of  this  important  charge  of  70 
boys  ? — Yes. 

66H0.  And  except  the  tuition  he  has  the  some  charge 
as  B  master  of  a  boarding -house,  who  mokes  a  great 
deal  more  ihnn  that  ?— Quite  the  same  charge,  except 
(he  tuition  ;  of  course  that  is  a  very  large  deduction, 

5681.  Do  you  think  you  can  infer  anything  from 
that,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  ordinary  tuiors 
in  fact  make  larger  profits  than  is  reasonable  ? — 1  do 
Dot  think  that  the  master  in  college's  payment  at  all 
bears  upon  that. 

5682.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — Because  it  is  simply 
that  the  College  pay  him  ;  he  is  not  paid  at  all  out  of 
the  profits  made  on  the  boys.  The  College  pay  hira  a 
fixed  Buro. 

56S3.  Bat  they  get  the  work  done  for  that  sum  ? — 

IB. 

_  £684.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think  that  a  duty 
should  be  differently  rewarded  or  compensated  to  a 
person  who  performs  it,  because  the  mouey  comes  in 
the  one  case  from  the  College,  and,  in  the  other  case, 
out  of  llie  parent's  pocket? — No  ;  I  think  that  Mr, 
ShuMLam  and  myself  should  have  Lad  far  larger 
stipends  than  we  had  ;  but,  in  my  own  cose,  the 
duties  were  partly  undertaken  because  they  were 
very  pleasant  ones. 

5685.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Do  you  think  that  for 
500/,  a  yew  it  might  he  done  ? — I  think  you  could 
always  get  a  man  for  500/.  a  year. 

5686.  Is  not  the  difference  very  great  between  that 
and  what  the  private  tutor  mokes  ? — Very  great. 

5687.  Do  you  suppose  generally  the  College  would 
look  out  for  men  of  the  same  ahihty  and  attainment 
to  he  masters  in  college  which  are  needed  for  assistant 
masters  ? — Of  course  they  would  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  scholarship.  They  would  look  for  a  oinn 
of  general  cultivation  and  abOities,  and,  of  course,  of 
character,  to  impress  the  boys.  Of  course  tho  boys 
would  not  look  up  to  a  man  who  was  notoriously  a 
fool. 

5688.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  The  position  of  the 
master  in  college  is  that  of  an  us&Istnnt,  is  it  not, 
lo  the  Head  Master ;  the  Head  Master  is  the  person 
iu  charge  of  the  boys  in  college  ? — I  behove  that  the 
lower  master  is  really  the  person  who  would,  by  tho 
statutes,  he  responsible. 

5689.  Do  either  the  Head  Master  or  the  lower 
master  take  any  part  themselves  in  superlutending 
(Jiem? — The  lower  master  none.  The  Head  Mnsler 
is  almost  alnoys  present  at  prayers.  Whenever  he  is 
he  reads  prayers.  Practically,  when  I  first  became 
assistant  in  college,  Dr.  Goodford  was  in  there  very 
frequently.  He  walked  round  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

5690.  So  that  tho  master  in  chaise  would  always 
liave  the  Head  Master  to  appeal  to  in  a  case  of  diffi- 
culty, in  the  way  that  tho  master  of  a  boarding-houso 
would  not  have  ? — Cerlaiuly. 
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5691.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Did  yon,  as  n  fact,  give 
any  instruction  of  any  kind  to  the  boys  bearing  on 
their  studies  in  the  school? — Yesj    occaaionolly  in  Utv.CK.Paul 

cases  where  I  had  reason  to  know,  or  felt  quite  cer-  

tain,  that  it  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the  tutors,  I    '* ''"'? '  ^''*' 
have  done  so, 

5692.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  You  were  not  bound  to  do 
it  ?— No. 

5693.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Did  you  give  any  advice 
about  their  extra  school  studies  i*— Yes,  frequently.  ' 

5694.  Their  private  rending,  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 

5695.  That,  you  would  think,  would  fall  under 
your  duty  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  any  matter  of  obli- 
gation. 

5696.  It  would  be  of  great  importance  iiat  a  man 
should  he  elected  who  would  be  able  to  do  that  ?— 
Certainly, 

5697.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  tho  debating 
society? — The  debating  society  in  college  was  esta- 
bliahed  with  my  strong  approval,  and  till  it  wan 
fairly  set  going,  I  took  part  in  it. 

5698.  {Lord  LyltoUon.)  They  have  ono  of  [heir 
own  ? — Yes. 

5G99.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  need  hardly  ask  you 
whether  you  do  not  think  it  is  of  the  last  imporumco 
that  a  person  who  holds  the  olfico  bhould  bo  a  person 
of  general  hterary  culture  and  iutelligence  ? — Cer- 
tainly he  should. 

6700,  You  think  that  500/,  a  year  would  he  suffi- 
cient ? — Yea,  with  rooms  and  allowances,  light,  and 
so  on. 

5701.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Had  you  a  right  lo  com- 
mons in  the  hall  ? — Only  when  I  was  obliged  to  dine 
in  the  hall,  which  was  a  great  nuienucc. 

5702.  {Lord  Li/Uelton.)  That  was  three  times  a 
week,  WQ8  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5703.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  If  you  had  been  unmarried 
it  would  have  been  rather  a  privilege  ? — Yes. 

5704.  {Mr.  I'aughan.)  With  reference  to  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  sick,  do  you  titiuk  tlie  rooms  ore 
suiBciontly  large  or  numerous  in  college  ? — I  do  cot. 

5705.  They  are  not  very  much  larger  than  the 
studies,  I  think  ? — No  ;  they  are  certainly  not  largu 
enough.  There  is  not  proper  accommodation  for  the 
sick  iu  college. 

5706.  Are  there  any  rooms  in  college  which  could 
bo  more  fitly  applied  to  the  purpose,  or  ivould  it  bo 
necessary  to  build  ? — I  think  ic  would  be  necessary  to 
build. 

5707.  Is  that  a  sort  of  step  you  vrould  think  it* 
worth  while  to  take  ? — I  think  the  present  accommo- 
dation certainly  veiy  inadequate. 

5708.  It  struck  me  upon  visiting  the  place  that  tho 
rooms  seemed  close  ?  —  Yes,  they  ore  ;  they  aro 
quite  unfit  for  their  present  purpose.  I  should  say, 
in  answer  to  part  of  your  question  just  now  with 
regard  to  the  instruction  and  teaching  of  tho  boys, 
that  fur  tho  last  four  or  five  years  several  of  tlia 
tutors  have  put  the  preparation  of  their  boys  for  con- 
firmation entirely  in  my  hands,  the  lay  tutors  par- 
ticularly, Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr,  Wolford, 
and  so  on, 

5709.  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  With  regard  to  religious 
instruction,  would  you  propose  a  transfer  of  that  from 
their  ordinary  private  tutors  to  their  master  in  col- 
lege ? — I  think  the  direct  religious  instruction  should 
bo  transferred, 

5710.  (•S'rV  S.  Norlhcote.)  As  to  question  13,  do 
you  think,  from  anything  you  hove  soon,  that  tho 
competitive  examination  is  injurious  to  the  little 
boys? — There  are  some  boys  who  have  got  into 
college,  and  who  have  been  crammed  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  have  fallen  away  directly  afterwards, 

5711.  When  I  asked  the  question  I  meant  whether 
the  severity  of  the  studies  had  a  bad  elTcct  on  littlo 
boys  10  or  11  years  old  ? — I  think  not  at  nil.  I  only 
know  ono  case  which  would  at  all  seem  to  fall  under 
that.  It  was  iu  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  bad  really 
been  crammed  more  fully  than  he  could  possibly  hold, 
and  I  think  he  haa  euflered  both  in  his  mind  and 
physique, 
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5786.  It  II  not  nil  boys  wto  require  meat  more 
thftn  once  a  day  ? — No  ;  if  a,  boy  was  ill  or  delicate, 
anil  extras  were  ordered,  these  were  provided  for  him. 

5787.  You  had  Uie  power  of  doing  that  ? — Yes. 
5783.  At  the   espenao  of  the   College  ?— At  the 

ezpense  of  the  College, 

5789.  {Mr.  TiPisl'eton.)  What  are  the  vegetalileg 
supplied  to  the  college  ? — PotatocB  ordinarily,  and 
ocr.aaion&lly  greenB, 

5790.  Is  it  the  cose  that  some  boys  disliking  potatoes 
purchase  veget.ibica  for  their  own  use  ? — No,  I  think 
not  ;  the  purchased  vegelables  were  confined  to  the 
upper  boys,  and  to  the  sixth  form  if  they  had  n 
friend  in  to  dine  with  them  ;  they  were  allowed  the 
priTilege,  or  rather  it  was  winked  nt.  If  any  boys 
ordered  these  extra  vegetables  they  paid  for  tbem. 

5791.  They  paid  for  the  cooking  ? — Yea,  and  for 
the  vegetables  of  course. 

5792.  {Mr.  T/iampton.)  This  privilege  ia  confined 
to  the  sixth  form? — No,  but  practically  it  was  confined 
to  them.  I  ihiuk  it  was  very  seldom  that  other  boys 
did  it. 

5793.  (Mr.  Vauphan.)  Yon  epoke  of  the  delay  in 
the  breakfast  for  three  hours  being  occasioned,  partly 
by  the  leaaons  aiid  partly  by  the  fagging  ? — No,  I 
eaid  a  boy  who  got  up  at  eeven  did  not  get  bia  break- 
fast llll  10  ;  he  would  not  naturally  have  it  till  nine. 

5794.  When  is  he  expected  to  get  up  ? — At  seven. 

5795.  What  is  it  intervenes  between  the  time  of 
his  getting  up  and  breukfuat  ? — School. 

5796.  The  whole  lime  ? — No  ;  generidly  there  are 
repetition  lessons  in  the  morning  ;  the  musters  look 
o\er  the  exercieoa  after  the  repetition  lessons,  and 
then  a  boy  gets  his  own  lessons  before  the  tutor's 
construing  ;  nine  is  the  nominal  hour, 

5797.  Is  it  iu  the  power  of  the  boy  to  get  his 
brenkfast  earlier  than  nine  ? — No. 

5798.  Is  it  intellectual  work  of  one  kind  and 
another  which  interferes  wilh  his  getting  his  break- 
fast earlier  than  nine,  or  is  not  the  breakfast  prepared 
for  him  ? — It  is  not  prepared  for  him  before  that. 

5799.  Do  you  not  CDOsider  that  that  in  itself  is 
rather  a  loug  delay  ? — It  would  seem  to  be  so.  I  do 
not  remember  that  1  felt  it  myself,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  boys  complain  of  it, 

5800.  I  understand  there  is  another  delay  to  which 
be  is  subject  ? — Yes. 

5801.  What  is  that  ?— Either  that  his  tutor's  con- 
Blruiug  or  his  fogging  for  hia  master  do  not  fall  in 
happily  for  each  other. 

5802.  Uow  long  does  tutor's  construing  take  him 
alter  nine  ? — Half  an  hour. 

5803.  Would  that  be  invariable  ? — No. 

5804.  Most  moruinga  ? — No;  about  three  raominga 
iu  the  week. 

5305,  Ho  that  Ihrce  mornings  in  the  week,  by  the 
actual  arrangemenls  of  the  place  ho  could  not  got  his 
bi'eakfast  till  two  hours  and  a  half  afior  he  is  up  ? — 
The  tutor  would  say,  "  It  is  not  my  arrangement,  hut 
"  tlie  arrangement  of  the  eider  boy  for  whom  he 
"  fags." 

5806.  I  thought  we  got  to  half-past  nine  with  the 
class  and  tutor's  work  alone  ? — No,  because  the  tutor 
may  fix  Ids  construing  at  any  time  he  likes,  and  suppos- 
ing he  says  to  a  Ixiy,  "  ComB  and  construe  at  half-paat 
"  nine,"  and  the  master  wants  his  breakfast  at  uiue, 
and  says  to  the  fug  "  Come  and  fog  for  me  at  nine," 
the  boy  has  no  limo  for  breakfast  till  after  the  con- 
struing. 

5807.  Is  it  not  the  ease  that  between  the  two  he 
may  not  get  his  bre.Tkfast  till  ten  ? — Yea. 

5808.  And  half  an  hour  of  that  is  fngging,  and 
half  an  hour  is  tutor's  work  ? — Yes. 

5809.  Does  the  fagging  invariably  take  as  much 
as  half  an  hour  ? — It  entirely  depends  on  the  elder 
boy  for  whom  ho  fags. 

58!0.  Docfi  the  fagging  consist  of  the  same  kind 
of  work  which  we  have  beard  it  consists  of  in  the 
oppidnna'  houses  ? — Just  the  same. 

5811.  Neither  more  norleaa  in  quantity  ? — Neither 
more  nor  lees. 


5812.  Are  the  Cage  distribnted  mucli  in  tLe  ami 
manner  ?— Excepting  that  in  college  the  sixth  fona 
alone  have  the  power  of  fagging. 

5813.  Does  not  that  act  as  an  aUeriation  to  Uie 
lower  boys  ? — Yce,  it  does. 

6814.  Are  they  distributed  capricioualy  ?— Ko,  J 
think  very  fairly  indeed. 

5815.  How  is  it  airanged  ? — The  captun  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  time  distributes  the  Iowct 
boys. 

5816.  We  heard  they  do  that  in  the  oppidBni* 
house?,  but  do  they  distribute  them  eqnallj  ? — ITio 
captain  distributes  one  boy  to  each,  and  if  there  tit 
more  than  12  lower  boys,  which  there  very  seldcoa 
are,  he  himself  takes  the  second  ? — Yes. 

5817.  Then  it  goes  round  and  round  ? — Tea. 

5818.  Is  it  an  equal  distribution,  or  does  ibe  caplaia 
feel  himself  privileged  to  decree  that  he  will  give  lo 
one  sixth  form  boy  four,  to  another  eix,  and  to 
another  three  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

5819.  Therefore  the  fagging  falls  (Kjually  on  all 
boys  ? — Yes. 

5820.  Does  that  recur  again  at  the  tea  ?— Te^  it 
does. 

5821.  For  the  same  length  of  time  ? — ^It  may  be. 

5822.  What  docs  it  amount  to,  what  is  tlie  actaal 
work  ? — The  actual  work  ia  attendance  at  breakfoit 
and  ten. 

5823.  Fetching  and  carrying,  as  well  as  toasting  f 
— Yes.  Carrying  kettles  in  the  snmmer,  and  maki^ 
kettles  boil  in  the  winter. 

5S24.  Any  washing  up  ? — No.  That  is  all  done  by 
the  servants. 

582,'>.  Twice  In  the  day  ? — Yes. 

5826.  At  supper  is  there  anything  of  the  sort  ? 
— No,  After  prayers  each  night  the  faga  in  coU^ 
go  to  their  master's  rooms  t«  receive  any  orders  for  the 
next  morning  that  there  may  be,  as  to  when  ihey  an 
to  be  called.     The  faga  often  call  their  masters. 

5827.  If  a  master  has  a  mind  to  get  np  at  5  o'clod 
is  the  fag  supposed  to  be  at  his  pillow  at  that  time  7— 
No.  A  boy  simply  puts  a  slip  of  paper  out#idc  his 
door,  and  the  man  who  cleans  the  boot,s  calls  him. 

5828.  Are  there  any  other  orders  ? — No.  I  do  duI 
think  there  are.  It  is  more  a  time-honoured  custoia 
than  anything  else,  that  the  boy  should  go  to  hit 
master's  room  and  receive  any  order,'!.  It  is  more  a 
tradition  of  the  days  of  hard  fagging  than  anything 
else, 

5829.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  arrangement  by 
which  a  boy  may  wait  till  10  o'clock  for  bis  break- 
fast is  really  a  bad  one  ? — I  think  decidedly  it  ought 
to  be  altered.  I  do  not  see  myself  how  it  &hon1d  he, 
but,  I  think,  it  might  bo  done  if  the  tutors  made  np 
their  minds  to  do  it, 

5830.  Do  you  not  think  that,  without  any  very 
great  difficulty,  the  Bclioolwork  might  bo  made  to 
give  way  long  enough  to  enable  a  boy  to  get  bia 
brenkfast  a  litile  before  10  o'clock,  and  also  that  this 
fagging  should  be  put  an  end  to  ? — Not  that  the 
fagging  should  be  put  an  end  to,  but  the  sohoolwork 
ought  to  give  way, 

5831.  {Lord  l.yttplton.')  Do  the  collegers  ever  have 
coffee  early  before  going  to  early  school  ? — Perhaps  ; 
but  I  think  not  often. 

5832.  Yon  must  have  known  that  among  the 
oppidans  ? — Yes.  I  very  seldom  went  into  school 
without  a  cup  of  coffee. 

5833.  {Mr,  Vaughan,)  Did  yon  say  there  was  a 
meat  supper  which  all  partook  of? — Yes. 

5834.  That  is  just  before  they  eo  to  bed  ?— At 
9  o'clock. 

5835.  They  go  to  bed  at  10  ?— Yes,  the  little  boys 
do  !  the  elder  ones  somCTihat  later. 

5836.  Do  they  eat  pretty  heartily  of  it  ? — Some 
boys  do  ;  some  do  not  care  about  it, 

5837.  I  suppose  that  carries  them  on  till  rather  later 
on  the  following  morning  than  otherwise  they  would 
Ijcar  ? — It  does. 

5838.  You  say,  in  your  written  answers  to  qneslioo 
30,  "  I  hare  known  rare  instances    of  the  abuse  of 
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"  tbe  above  powers  ftnd  privilcgea.  In  such  coses  the 
•*  abuse  is  sure  to  be  brought  by  the  tioy  who  is  wronged 
"  before  the  sharers  in  the  power  of  him  who  baa  done 
"  the  wrong,  and  is  redressed  by  them."  Does  it 
often  occur  that  the  esercise  of  the  power  and 
privilege,  on  the  port  of  the  sixth  form  boy,  is  appealed 
from  lo  [he  sixth  form  ? — Very  rarely,  because  I  have 
so  rarely  known  an  instance  of  anythbg  like  real 
bullying  since  I  have  been  at  Cotlcge. 

5839.  Have  you  any  reason  lo  think  that  there  has 
been  an  aiuendment  within  the  last  few  j'ears  ? — 
Yea  ;  the  traditions  I  have  heard  from  old  collegers, 
men  of  about  my  own  standing,  speak  of  very  severe 
bullying  indeed. 

5840.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  has  put  an  end 
to  that,  which  has  produced  a  better  administration  ; 
is  tlie  power  altered  ? — No  ;  the  power  remains  where 
it  was.    ' 

5841.  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  admiolstered  is 
altered  ? — Yea. 

5842.  Do  you  know  what  has  led  to  that  ? — I 
think  mainly  the  appointment  of  a  master  in  college, 
.and  the  abolition  of  the  old  long  Chamber. 

5843.  We  have  hoard  that  there  was  a  strong  esprit 
de  corps,  that  a  boy  punished  in  the  presenco  of  the 
sixth  form  was  punished  rather  more  sovcrely  than  if 
punished  by  himsplf  ? — That  was  so. 

5844.  Do  you  think  that  is  now  gone  ? — Yes  ;  in 
fact  I  think  there  is  far  less  bullyiug  now  than  could 
he  expected  where  many  boys  got  togellicr. 

5345.  And  less  abuse  of  privilege  as  distinguished 
from  brutal  bullying? — Yes,  far  lees  abuse  of  privilege 
than  might  be  espected. 

5846.  (Lord  Lyllellon.)  On  the  question  of  the 
chapel  being  looked  upon  as  a  roll  coll,  you  make  a 
distinction  betwoen  the  3  o'clock  service  and  the 
other.  The  3  o'clock  service  ia  the  worst  in  that 
respect  ? — Certainly. 

5847.  Are  the  boys  required  to  take  in  their 
prayer  liooks  on  that  day  as  well  as  on  others? — 
Generally  speaking,  the  boys  leave  their  prayer 
books  in  church. 

5848.  Do  you  think  that  on  that  occasion  they  do 
not  make  the  responses  as  much  ? — No  ;  tho  re- 
sponses are  not  made  at  any  service  as  they  ought  to 
be.  There  is  a  dead  aud  chilling  silence  at  the 
3  o'clock  service. 

5849.  Bu  t  they  join  iu  the  music  ? — Yes  ;  there  is 
a  certain  dtfTerenco  about  the  boys  on  the  days  on 
which  ihey  have  music  ;  tbe  music  is  only  on  saints' 
days.  When  a  boy  comes  to  the  3  o'clock  service  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  ho  does  not  come  because  there  is 
a  daily  service, — because  there  is  not  a  daily  service 
for  the  boys — he  comes  simply  because  the  Head 
Master  does  not  call  absence.  Ho  goes  to  church 
not  because  it  is  his  habit  to  go,  but  because  it  is  the 
rule,  and  he  does  not  join  in  the  services  at  all.  As 
to  questions  43  and  44. 1  may  say  that  my  brother 
conducts,  I  behove,  agree  with  what  I  have  said. 

5850.  Did  you  find  your  duties  iu  the  college 
interfere  with  your  parish  work  ? — Yes  ;  very 
much. 

5851.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  You  aay,  "  The  rector 
'■  13  in  the  first  place  mainly  occupied  in  the 
"  duties  which  devolve  on  him  as  Provost,  or  as 
"  rector  of  Mapledurham,  while  he  is  at  thu  same 
*'  time  so  controlled  by  the  opinions  of  tbe  rest  of  the 
"  College  body,  that  the  parish  has  virtually  not  one, 
"  but  eight  rulers."  Wos  that  really  the  case,  that 
the  Fellows  interfered  in  matters  of  parish  govern- 
ment ?— Yea ;  very  much. 
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5952.  In  what  sort  of  casca  ? — If  things  were  not 
done,  nothing  was  said,  hut  so  soon  as  any  curate  in 
the  pariah  attempted  to  work  energetically  in  any  way   RtB.C.K.Pauh 
whatever,  there  was  sure  to  be  a  chilling  opposition, 
if  not  an  active  one. 

5853.  Do  you  mean  that  in  starting  a  school  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  tho  Follows  would  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  it  at  all  ? — Nothing  could  be  done 
without  the  Provost's  sanction,  and  the  Provost  waa 
very  much  controlled  by  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of 
tho  College  body. 

5854.  {Lord  LytleltoH.)  But  in  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  tho  parish  you  hod  tho  general  cure 
of  souls  in  the  parish,  had  you  not  ? — Yes,  but  there 
is  no  head.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  the  curates  what 
work  to  do,  aud  what  waa  (heir  distiuct  work.  We 
all  VForked  together  in  harmony,  but  wo  oil  felt  it 
very  much  indeed  that  there  was  nobody  who  shoulil 
allot  us  our  work.  There  was  no  head,  and  when 
those  little  difforences  of  opinion  oroso  which  must 
arise  between  three  men  working  together,  there 
was  no  one  to  oppool  to.  If  we  differed  upon  any 
littlo  matter  of  parish  arrangement,  and  appealed  to 
iho  Provost,  bo  waa  sure  to  go  immediately  and  cos- 
suit  two  or  three  of  the  Fellows. 

5855.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Conducts  consider 
thenosolvos  to  be  the  old  pai'ish  officers  ? — Yes. 

5856.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Are  they  senior  officers  ?— . 
No. 

5857.  They  are  not  admissible  into  the  library  ?^ 
No,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  library, 
whioh  I  did  after  some  years'  application,  and  then  I 
only  got  tho  loan  of  the  Fellows'  keys. . 

5858.  Do  you  thiuk  it  is  desirable  that  the  duties 
of  librarian  should  be  discharged  as  at  present  by  one 
of  the  Fellows  ? — I  see  no  objection  lo  one  of  the 
Fellows  remaining  as  librarian,  but  he  certainly  should 
be  supported  by  a  sub- librarian. 

5859.  And  that  sub-librarian  you  think  should  bo 
the  master  in  collage  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better 
tilled  by  the  master  in  college  than  by  any  one  else, 
unless  they  appoint  a  man  specially  for  tho  pur[)Oso. 

5860.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have 
said  ? — No,  I  think  nothing,  except  that  I  know  from 
the  younger  tutors  particularly,  of  whom  I  saw  more 
than  the  elders,  because  they  were  men  who  hod 
been  under  me  in  college — the  very  strong  feeling 
they  all  had  about  their  exclusion  from  tho  college 
library  and  the  vast  use  it  would  be  to  them. 

5861.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  As  to  the  feeling  of  tbe 
assistant  tutors  about  tho  preaebing — do  you  think 
tbey  would  appreciate  tho  value  of  occasional  preach- 
ing ? — 1  am  sure  they  would,  because  one  or  two  of 
the  moat  energetic  among  the  tutors  write  short 
Bcrmons  lo  rend  to  the  boys  in  the  evening,  and  not 
only  do  they  take  great  paina  about  thcra,  but  tho 
boys  value  them  highly.  I  certainly  never  in  my 
life  knew  a  more  attentive  audience  than  the  boya 
at  Eton  when  Ihey  have  a  m.on  they  can  hear. 

5862.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  You  would  not  think  it 
necessary  that  oven  a  large  jiroportioa  of  the  sermona 
should  be  strictly  ndilrcssed  to  them  as  boys  ? — No,  I 
think  not ;  I  think  boys  resent  that.  I  think  that  is 
a  mistake  for  several  reasons. 

5863.  It  might  lead  to  a  failure  of  the  system  ?— 
Tes,  I  think  boya  resent  it.  Physically  the  Provost 
and  Fellows,  who  ore  mainly  elderly  men,  are  unequal 
to  preaching  in  the  college  church  j  Ihey  cannot  bo 
heard,  A  great  body  of  sound  ia  required  to  fill  that 
church. 


Adjourned  till  to -morrow. 
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lit".  5864.  (Lord  Clarendon.)    I  lirlieve,   Mr.  Carter, 

tr.  A.  Carttr.  y^y  nrg  I^wcr  Maaler  of  Eton  College  V — I  am. 

5H65.  How  mwiy  yewB  liave  you  been  so  ? — Since 

1857. 

6866.  Tou  were  on  aSBUtant  nuiBter  before  ? — Since 
1838. 

5867.  Will  you  hnve  the  goodness  to  give  us  your 
opinioQ  upon  'ibe  lower  bcIiooI.  Some  persona  have 
doubted  whether  it  was  expedient  to  have  a  lower 
Bchool,  and  whether  it  might  not  bo  better  to  require 
that  hoys  fIiouU  como  belter  prepared  to  Eton,  and 
then  be  placed  in  a  higher  form  ? — What  would  you 
do  for  the  younger  boys  ? 

6868.  I  am  not  giving  an  opinion,  I  am  only 
(ifiking  yours.  Do  you  think  that  hoys  coming  to 
ihe  lower  school  so  young  is  expedient,  or  do  you 
prefer  that  they  should  not  come  to  Eton  till  they 
were  of  nn  ago  to  be  placed  higher  ? — I  ibiuk  they 
nro  beat  trained  for  Eton  by  rising  from  the  lower 
echool  as  compared  with  preparatory  schools.  I 
think  boys  go  into  the  upper  school  better  prepared, 
when  pasfiug  from  the  lower  school,  thim  coming 
from  a  prcpnrnt«ry  school. 

5869,  At  what  age  do  they  generally  come  ? — We 
have  them  os  early  as  seven  j  wo  have  boys  who  can 
eeareely  write.  You  are  awiire  probably  that  there 
are  two  houses  especially  set  apart  for  lower  school 
boys,  where  genernlly  these  younger  boys  go.  One 
cf  these  is  Mr.  Ilawtvoy'e.     It  conmius  about  50  boys, 

6870.  (Lord  Lyllellon.)  U  the  other  Mr.  Hardisly's? 
r— No,  Mr.  George  Dupuia'  ;  but  he  is  now  tnking 
upper  school  pupils,  thcrefoi'e  his  house  eeases  to  be 
A  lower  school  house, 

5871.  Ther-e  is  only  one  now  ? — There  is  only  one 
tilt  there  is  another  opening.  There  wo  two  as- 
^istnnls  in  the  lower  school  who  arc  confined  to  lower 
echool  pupib  -,  the  other  two  asaisltuita  take  upper 
echool  pupik  as  well. 

5872.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  allow  the  upper 
^chool  and  lower  school  pupils  to  be  mixed  together? 
• — If  a  parent  chooses  to  place  a  boy  in  a  dame's 
Jiouseor  a  tutor's  house,  and  he  is  in  the  lower  school, 
he  remniuB  in  thnt  dnrae's  or  tutor's  house  ;  it  is 
pntirely  optional  with  the  parent. 

5873.  Do  they  ta^e  quite  the  under  boys ! — ^Ycs  ; 
the  lower  school. 

5874.  (^Sir  S.  A'orl/icole.)  So  that  when  &  boy  gets 
out  of  that  he  goes  to  another  tutor  ? — It  was  found 
that  the  work  was  so  different,  and  interfered  so  much 
with  the  genei'al  aiTangement  of  the  school  system 
that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  adopt  that  plan. 

5875.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  When  a  boy  passes  from 
the  lower  school  to  the  fourth  form  must  he  le-ave 
Mr.  Hawtrey's  house  ?-r-Tes,  it  is  confined  to  the 
lower  school.  Our  removes  generally  lake  pla.ce  in 
June.  But  a  boy  would  not  leave  the  house  till  tho 
end  of  July,  the  end  of  the  school  time. 

5876.  When  hoys  of  the  very  lender  age  to  which 
you  oUudo  corae  to  the  lower  suhool  I  suppose  it  is 
quite  the  rudimentary  parts  of  *fducatiou  which  they 
are  taught  ? — It  is  simply  grammar, 

5877.  And  reading  and  writing  ? — Reading,  writ- 
ing, dictation,  uud  arithmetic.  0^  course  \i  is  the  ex- 
ception to  have  boys  of  seven. 

5878.  They  may  come,  but  there  is  no  prohibition? 
— No, 

5879.  (Lord  Lr/ttellon.)  A  great  many  are  in 
dames'  houses  ? — Yes  ;  if  you  tiike  the  present  num- 
bers of  the  lower  school  that  will  givs  it  you.  Sup- 
pose there  are  50  in  Mr.  Hawtrey's  house  and  about 


14  in  Mr.  Dupuis',  that  U  64,  and  there  were  140  i 
the  lower  school  before  the  last  removes, 

5880.  (Sir  S.  Nortkcole.)  So  thai   the   majori 
are  in  dames'  houses  ? — Yes,  in  dames*    or  tntora* 
houses. 

5881.  (Lord  Li/llelton.)  Is  it  intended  eventoall* 
to  have  two  large  houses  which  will  take  them  nevly 
all  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  lower  school  may'  iuerM« 
in  that  way  ;  at  tlie  same  time  there  will  be  no  limi- 
tation ;  a  parent  may  place  his  son  at  a  dame's  or  >1 
a  tutor's  house.  Many  parents  prefer  it.  The  I 
in  lower  school  houses  ai'e  kept  separate  is  1 
games, 

5882.  I  do  not  see  even  if  you  have  two  I 
houses  that  you  are  likely  to  accommodate  the  w! 
of  the  lower  school  ? — No, 

5883.  (Sir  S.  Norlkcole.)  You  must  dislingsbb  ii 
the  lower  school  between  the  (iltle  boys  who  «i 
young  and  go  into  the  lower  school,  and  the  tide, 
boys  who  try  for  the  fourth  form  and  fail  ? — Mnuj 
those  practically  have  scarcely  begun  Greek. 

5884.  They  are  boys  whose  parents  have  ituda 
arrangements  l)efore  coming  to  Eton  for  iheni  in  gi 
to  some  particular  dame's  or  tutor's  house,  especiiD,^ 
them  to  bo  placed  in  the  upper  school,  auA  then  ihty 
find  they  are  placed  in  the  lower  school,  of  course 
they  would  not  go  to  nor  would  they  be  suilaUc  ft 
such  ft  house  as  Mr.  Hawtrey's  ?— No,  bis  o^jecl  i 
to  keep  it  for  smnll  boys. 

5886,  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  any  limit  to  tin 
time  which  they  can  remain  in  Ibc  lower  school  ?■ 
None, 

5886.  Must  a  boy  know  Greek    befoie  he  pi^sea 
to  the  fourth  form  ? — Yes.     A  boy  must  know  l" 
three  voices  of  verbs  and  contract  verbs  before 
goes  into  the  fourth  form, 

6887.  Is  there  any  examination  before  he  goes  ini 
the  fourth  form  ? — Yes  ;  he  passes  into  the  founb 
form  whenever  I  think  fit,  I  do  not  limit  it  E«  tbe 
particular  times,  twice  in  the  year,  at  which  removea 
are  ordinarily  taken ;  for  instance,  the  other  day  two 
boys  passed  up  before  the  removes  ;  I  had  reason  to 
think  them  fit, 

5888.  You  gave  them  an  examination  ? — They  had 
been  under  me,  therefore  I  knew  perfectly  well  wh»l 
their  work  was.  I  eommunicated  with  (he  mathe- 
matical master,  and  their  work  in  mathenmtics  wu 
sufficient. 

5889.  (Lord  Lytteltiin.)  Would  you  move  them  U 
any  time  of  the  year  ? — Yes, 

5890.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  One  of  the  assistants  1 
suppose  is  the  writing  and  arithmetic  master  ? — No, 
they  are  under  Mr.  Hawtrcy,  and  besides  there  art 
seven  teachers. 

5891.  Under  Mr.  Hawtrey,  the  mathematical'moi- 
ter? — Yes,  the  writing  is  under  his  superintendeDcc. 

5802.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Do  you  mean  they  maj 
remain  au  indefinite  time  in  the  lower  school.  Do 
not  they  pass  upwards  necessarily  regularly  evoj 
year? — Yea.  But  if  the  tutor  and  master  oft," 
division  recommend  any  boy  to  pass  up  I  pass  him 
at  once. 

5893.  Suppose  a  boy  is  hopelessly  stupid  etill  he 
ultimately  promoted,  is  he  not,  in  the  lower  school  ?■ 
Yes,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  upper  school, 

6894.  {Mr.  TiBistefon.)  Are  they  taught  FrcO' 
in  tho  lower  school  ?— Not  at  all, 

5895,  (  Sir  S.  Nortkcole.)  At  the  regular  removes 
what  body  goes  up  ;  tho  whole  of  the  third  form 
only  the  first  division  P^-Only  the  first  division. 
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sent  40  up  tbia  ttme  ;  38  ivcnt  up  at  the  regular  re- 
move,  but  (wo  went  up  before. 

5896.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  not  think,  con- 
sidering the  facility  with  which  foreign  languas;es 
are  acquired  by  children,  that  it  would  be  desirnljlo 
to  begin  French  in  the  lower  school  ? — I  should  bo 
very  glad  if  it  could  be  done,  and  I  could  see  any  way 
to  it. 

5897.  What  conHtitutes  the  difficulty  ?— Tho  diffi- 
culty ia  the  want  of  time. 

5893.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Do  you  mean  thoy  ore 
not  allowed  to  leurn  French  ?— Certwnly  they  aro 
aUowed, 

5899.  Ton  mean  it  ia  not  compulsory  ? — It  is  not 
compulsory.  There  ia  no  obstacio  put  in  the  way  of 
their  learning  French,  but  I  understood  the  question 
to  be  was  it  a  part  of  tlie  school  teaching  ?   It  is  not. 

5900.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  If  that  boy  was  at  homo 
and  properly  educated  he  would  be  taught  to  read 
Bud  wrifo  and  probably  French  and  German.  Why 
should  it  not  bo  ao  at  school  ? — No  doubt  if  we  could 
find  time. 

5901.  Thero  ia  abundance  of  time  to  be  found  at 
homo  ? — There  are  many  other  things  to  bo  taught  at 
school. 

5902.  Wliat  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metie  ? — Lalin  and  Greek. 

5903.  Do  you  mean  to  aay  time  could  not  bo  found 
for  French  ? — I  think  you  would  End  that  their  time 
is  amply  filled. 

6904.  (Mr.  Tmaleton.)  Conld  you  not  give  them 
four  houra  a  week  in  French  ? — Yes.  But  must  loso 
Bomething  else.  There  ia  such  a  pressure  now  in  the 
lower  school  work  that  I  could  not  add  four  hours. 

5905.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  Do  they  ever  learn 
French  ? — Tea,  and  German.  Lower  school  boys 
quite  young  have  gone  in  for  the  Albert  prize, 

5906.  {3fr.  Vavg/ian.)  If  I  understand  the  Eton 
systcra  Ihey  aro  not  compelled  in  the  upper  school  to 
learu  French  ? — No. 

5907.  So  that  the  lower  school  and  tho  upper 
school  are  precisely  on  tho  same  footing? — Precisely; 
that  has  ever  been  a  part  of  the  Eton  system. 

5908.  You  spoke  of  certain  maatera  in  tho  lower 
sehool  being  confined  to  lower  school  pupils  ;  is 
ihera  much  room  for  pupU  work  as  distinct  fi-om  class 
work  in  ihe  lower  school  ? — A  great  deal.  They  do 
all  their  work  with  their  tutors. 

5909.  Do  they  do  the  moat  elementary  work,  such 
fts  the  grammar,  with  their  tutor  ? — All  their  Icsaona 
are  prepared  ia  the  pupil  room. 

5910.  Tho  construing  it  and  the  saying  of  it  by 
heart  ? — Thero  is  scai'cely  any  work  whatever  done 
by  ihcmselvea, 

5911.  Do  they  actually  Bit  and  learn  their  grammar 
in  the  presence  of  tho  tutor  ? — Yea. 

5912.  In  fuct  every  lesson  is  a  double  lesson  ? — 
Yes  ;  in  that  respect  tho  system  of  the  lower  school 
differs  from  the  upper  school  where  the  boya  are  left 
to  do  the  work  much  more  by  themaelves.  We  con- 
sider that  in  the  lower  school  they  ought  to  do  it 
with  the  tutor. 

5913.  Tou  spoke  of  the  probability  of  the  increase 
of  the  lower  school  j  is  that  increase  to  arise  from  a 
wish  to  extend  it  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities 
generally  ? — All  I  can  say  of  course  is,  that  being 
lower  master  it  is  my  wish  to  extend  it. 

5914.  Is  the  wish  on  your  part  to  increase  the 
numbers  in  tho  lower  school  founded  on  the  observa- 
fion  that  boys  from  the  lower  school  aro  more  manage- 
able and  at  home  at  Eton  if  thoy  have  been  in  tho 
lower  school,  or  (hat  they  are  better  instructed  if 
thoy  have  been  in  tho  lower  school? — For  both 
l-oasons,  I  think. 

5915.  Is  it  a  matter  within  your  experience  that 
boys  altogether  do  better  in  the  higher  forms  at  Eton 
when  they  have  been  well  through  the  lower  school 
than  if  they  had  been  at  preparatory  schools?  —  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it  in  my  own  mind,  and  in  (he  caso 
of  my  own  piipils  I  can  speak  for  certain. 

5916.  With  regard  to  their  comfort,  do  you  tliink 


that  that  also  is  as  great  in  tho  lower  school  at  Eton 
under  the  present  arrangements  as  in  preparatory 
schools  ? — Provided  a  hoy  is  in  one  of  the  lower 
school  houses  ;  in  tho  other  case  he  fares  exactly  the 
some  as  an  ordinary  boy. 

5917.  Do  you  think  the  arrangement  made  as  to 
the  lower  school  houses  has  succeeded  in  all  respects  ? 
. — Quite  BO.  It  has  been  mado  now  for  many  years, 
I  think  tho  proof  of  it  has  been  its  success,  because 
some  few  years  ago  there  was  a  difficulty  in  filling 
the  houaca ;  the  difficulty  now  is  in  getting  a  va- 
cancy. 

5918.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  arrangement,  tho 
lower  boys  being  congregated  together  in  ono  bouse 
in  preference  to  Iheir  being  scattered  amongst  upper 
boys  in  many  bouses  ? — I  am  quite  sure  they  do 
better. 

5919.  You  use  tho  general  phrase,  "  do  bettor  ;" 
can  you  particularize  a  Uttle  more  ? — I  mean  they 
ore  more  steady  j  their  work  is  done  better,  and  they 
make  more  progress. 

5920.  And  they  are  more  comfortable  ? — Yes. 

5921.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  no  bullying?—! 
think  not.  Mr.  Hawtrcy  plays  with  them  at  football, 
cricket,  and  other  games.  I  think  it  has  been  very 
much  improved  since  he  has  had  his  new  house. 

5922.  {Mr.  Vaug/ian.)  Is  it  Ihe  case  that  a  dif- 
ferent place  of  amusement  ia  assigned  to  them  because 
thero  is  no  room  elsewhere  or  because  it  is  supposed 
to  protect  them  in  their  amuRcmeuta  ? — Because  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  keep  them  away  from 
other  t)oys  as  much  as  possible,  but  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  their  going  with  other  boys. 

5923.  It  is  only  a  place  they  may  have  ? — Yes. 

5924.  Is  any  upper  boy  allowed  to  intrude  there  ? 
— No. 

5925.  Not  even  by  permission  ? — There  would  be 
now  and  then  an  exceptional  caae^  but  as  a  rule  upper 
boys  do  not  come. 

5926.  {Lord  LyffeUon.)  Is  that  separate  house 
popular  among  the  boya  ? — I  think  so. 

5927.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  receive  no  salary 
from  tho  College  but  7Sl.  a  year  ? — That  is  so. 

5928.  Your  income  is  made  up  from  the  fees  ? 
Each  boy  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  four  guineas  and 
six  guineas  a  year  ? — Yes, 

5929.  How  many  boya  enter  in  the  year  on  an 
average  ? — I  suppose  lately  it  has  been  about  CO  or  a 
little  above  60  ;  you  might  put  it  perhaps  at  70,  but 
I  could  not  speak  for  certain.  I  think  that  20  a  school 
time  has  been  about  the  average,  but  It  ia  less  in  the 
winter. 

5930.  All  charges  for  noblemen  are  doubled  ? — All 
those  charges. 

6931.  Tho  entrance  and  the  school  fee? — Yes. 

5932.  By  a  nobleman  do  you  moan  a  nobleman's 
son  ? — Noblemen's  sons  and  baronela. 

5933.  From  those  funds,  and  those  fuuds  alone, 
you  pay  your  assiatanls  30i.  a  year? — Yes. 

5934.  You  have  four  assistants  ? — Yes. 

5935.  That  is  120/.  a  year.  From  what  other 
sources  do  they  derive  their  emoluments  ? — The  same 
OS  with  other  masters  ;  from  their  pupils, 

5936.  Yon  say,  "The  total  receipts  in  1860  were 
"  1,004/.  ;  in  1861,  1,024/.,  but  these  sums  are  con- 
"  siderably  above  the  average,  from  the  numbers  of 
"  the  lower  school  having  increased,"  Are  the  profits 
on  boarding  included  in  that? — That  is  the  whole 
sum  I  actually  received  from  boys  in  the  lower  school, 

5937.  That  is  the  fees  ?— Tho  entrance  fees,  and 
tho  six  guineas  a  year. 

5938.  Tho  sums  stated  here  do  not  include  the 
profits  on  boarding  houses  ? — No. 

5939.  You  say,  "  During  the  last  school  lime  tho 
"  total  number  of  boys  was  119,  and  of  assistant 
"  masters  four,"  that  would  bo  about  30  boys  to  each 
master  ? — There  are  five  masters  ;  four  asEislants,  and 
myself.     Thero  are  five  teachers  in  tho  lower  schooh 

5940.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  stale  in  your 
written  answers  how  those  boys  aro  divided  and  into 
what  clasi-es  ?— I  ihLnk  you  will  find  I  have  done  thai. 
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59ii.  or  course  those  numbers  are  not  at  [ill  more 
tlina  cacli  master  con  tiike  ? — No  ;  I  ihiaJi.  be  rttiuii'os 
as  many  as  thnt  to  keep  hun  up  to  liia  own  work,  aud 
to  keep  llio  bojs  up  too. 

5942.  To  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  claSB  ? — I 
think  so. 

5943.  {Lord  Lytlellon.)  It  ia  much  more  in  the 
uppLT  school?— Ye3;  I  think  tliat  13,  which  is  the 
numher  of  one  division,  is  too  small,  and  I  should 
bavo  been  glad  to  increAse  it,  but  there  were  not 
enough  boja. 

5944.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  you  looking  forward 
to  the  lower  school  being  iucraosed  much  more  than 
it  is  ? — I  hope  it  may.     It  has  increased  every  year. 

5945.  This  ia  a  larger  proportion  of  masters  to 

fiupila  Ihan  we  find  in  the  upper  school.     What  has 
ed  to  that  ?— Simply  when  one  thinks  one  wants  a 
master  one  is  appointed  ;  there  is  uo  rule  at  alL 

5940.  (Lord  Lyltellon.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
distinction  ;  that  boys  of  that  age  want  a  preattT 
proportion  of  masters  than  the  elder  hoys  ? — I  think 
they  do. 

5947.  Will  you  explain  on  what  account  they  want 
more  ? — I  thiuk  iu  the  lower  school  much  more 
Sltention  is  gircn  to  each  boy  and  more  is  requited 
of  each  boy. 

2943.  Con  yon  give  any  details  about  it ;  why 
bo V3  of  that  age  want  more  individual  teaching  ? — 
Perhaps  iu  the  grounding  they  require  it  more. 

5949.  (Lord  Clarertdou.)  Do  you  not  think  ihot 
fts  the  studies  become  more  difficult  individual  atteu- 
tion  would  bo  more  requu'ed  ? — I  speak  as  having 
been  an  assistant  for  some  year^,  and  1  should  have 
been  sorry  to  have  had  a  division  under  40.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  could  teach  a  divibion  of  40  as  well  as  a 
division  of  20  of  older  boys.  I  think  if  a  man  could 
not  leach  a  division  of  40  he  could  not  teach  a  division 
of  30  or  20. 

5950.  It  is  not  that  he  can  teach  a  division  of  30, 
but  can  he  do  it  in  the  time  that  is  allotted  to  him, 
and  can  he  do  juttico  lo  the  boys  ? — I  think  a  liitle 
jnore  time  might  be  desirable. 

5951.  (Mr.  Vaiighaii.)  For  each  lesson? — Tes  ; 
Our  hours  arc  longer  than  those  iu  tho  upper  school. 
We  have  an  hour  each  &chool-time,  they  have  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

5952.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  Can  you  do  all  you 
irould  desire  in  a  class  of  40  upper  boys  in  threo- 

fuarters  of  an  hour  ? — I  should  like  to  have  an  hour, 
could  do  more. 

5953.  (Mr.  Ttoialeton.)  What  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty in  having  an  hour  ? — It  has  been  proposed  at 
■times,  but  there  have  boeu  objections  raised  by  those 
who  were  concerned. 

59o4.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  objections  ? — 
It  was  putting  more  upon  ihom. 

6955.  On  the  maslers  ? — Tes, 

6956.  (Sir,  Vaughan.)  Have  those  same  masters 
and  boys  had  pupil  instruction  immediately  before 
the  lesson  in  the  upper  school  ? — That  depends  of 
foursB  on  the  tulor's  own  arrangements  ;  whether 
ho  has  hia  hoya  immediately  before  school.  For 
most  cases  it  is  so,  certainly. 

5957.  How  long  do  Uiosc  pupil  instructions  last, 
generally  ? — Do  you  mean  what  wo  call  "  con- 
Btruings?  " 

595'*.  Yes  ? — They  may  last  an  hour  and  a  half 
between  9  and  11. 

5959.  How  long  will  one  and  the  same  boy  be  re- 
ceiving his  pupil  instruction  before  a  lesson  ? — He 
will  be  there  about  20  or  25  minutes,  as  the  case  may- 
be, sometimes  longer, 

5960.  So  that  a  boy's  lesson  would  amount  oltofether 
to  something  like  one  hour  and  25  mimitcs  ? — There  is 
jlways  a  break  between  the  two, 

5961.  So  that  the  fact  of  their  going  to  the  pupil 
room  before  lesson  constitutes  no  objection  (o  extend- 
ing the  iimo  of  such  lesson  to  an  hour? — I  think  not, 
H"  it  was  a  rule  tlmt  they  always  passed  i'rom  the 
pupil-room  to  the  school,  and  from  the  school  to  the 
pupil-room,  I  thint  that  would  be  on  objection. 


59G2.  In  the  majority  of  Cftses,  you  think  that  it 
is  not  so  ? — I  think  not. 

59G3.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Tour  four  assistABt 
masters  include  the  arithmetic  master  ? — No,  they  do 
not.  There  arc  four  assistant  clasacal  masters  in  the 
lower  school,  besides  myself.  Perhaps  I  may  stale, 
as  a  thing  which  I  contemplate,  and  which  I  spoke 
to  tiio  Provost  about  at  Easter,  and  have  hia  sanctioa 
for  if  I  can  manage  it,  to  appoint  a  mathoinatica] 
master,  who  will  take  the  whole  of  the  mathi'matical 
work  ia  the  lower  school  alone. 

59G4.  (Lord  Lytlclton.)  As  it  Is,  they  have  a  part ' 
of  tlio  time  of  the  mathematical  masters,  besides  the 
five  you  mention  ? — Tes,  if  yon  take    the  writioj,  ] 
arithmetic,  and  dictation,  they  have  more. 

6965.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  There  ia  one  master  and 
sis  or  seven  teachers  ? — Four  classical  teachers,  aud 
seven  mathematical,  writing,  and  dictation  teachers, 

596G.  (Lord  Lyttetton.)  But  you  have  only  pan  of  1 
their  time,  it  is  shared  with  the  whole  school  ? — I  < 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  it  clear  to  yon, 

5967.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Not  quite  as  to  the  ma> 
thematical  masters  ?  ~  Their  work  is  done  ia  a 
different  place  in  the  school.  There  is  Mr,  Hawtrey 
and  seven  teachers  who  have  the  sole  charge  of  Ae 
dictation,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  classical 
part  is  done  by  myself  and  four  assistants,  I  should 
wish  to  have  a  mathematical  master  who  would  take 
the  work  the  same  as  I  do,  because  I  think  it  is  very 
essential  to  keep  the  divisions  together. 

6968.  How  does  the  lower  school  go  to  Mr.  Haw- 
trey,  in  classes  ? — For  writing  and  dictation  on  the 
whole  school  days,  from  12  to  1,  they  all  go  lo  the 
mathematical  school,  but  there  are  teachers  to  OTer>^ 
look  ihem,  and  instruct  them, 

5969.  (Lord  Lyttclton.)  They  go  apart  from  the 
upper  school  entirely  ? — Tes. 

5970.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  It  is  In  a  sort  of  thealns? 
— Tea,  If  I  caiTiod  out  the  scheme  I  propose  they 
would  not  go  there  ;  I  should  then  have  them  in 
another  room, 

5971.  Then  you  would  have  them  as  you  do  fiirJ 
classical  work  ? — Yea. 

5972.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Ton  have  8«d  that  withJ 
regard  to  the  upper  boys,  you  consider  that  a  person 
not  competent  to  teach  40  well  will  not  be  competent 
to  teach  30  well.  Will  you  explain  that,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  with  40  each  boy 
most  be  called  up  less  frequently?  —  There  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  boys  out;  there  will 
be  three  or  four  boys  out,  and  a  boy  never  c&a  know 
when  he  is  going  to  bo  called  up.  He  may  he  called 
up  each  of  the  school  times  in  a  day,  and  a  master 
tnay  call  up  20  hoys  in  an  hour. 

6973,  Is  this  your  position  with  regard  to  it,  that 
with  40  boys  a  man  by  skilful  management  may  sn 
arrange  his  system  of  culling  up  by  dodging  the  boys, ' 
and  so  forth,  that  he  may  ensure  as  much  prepantiioQ 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  boy  as  if  there  were 
only  20  or  30  boys  in  class  ? — I  should  not  perbac 
call  it  skilful  management,  I  should  say  it  was  ti 
plain  work  of  (he  teacher. 

5974.  Say  then,  by  proper  management? — , 
teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  attention  a{ 
his  whole  class.  He  should  bo  able  to  keep  his  whola 
class  alive  nnd  following  him. 

9975,  Do  you  menn  that  by  merely  intellectual 
trenlnient  of  the  subject  Le  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
that  ? — I  think  he  may  keep  up  Uie  interest. 

5976.  Or  do  you  mean  tliat  merely  the  mechanics 
management  as  it  were  with  which  he  works  the  clasa] 
that  he  would  do  it? — I  do  not  quite   understand] 
what  you  mean  by  "  machinery," 

5977.  I  consider  the  one  means  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  means.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  hi» 
method  of  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  arresi  the 
attention  of  his  class  and  keep  it  alive  ?— .Yes, 

59T8.  I  wished  lo  observe  a  distinction  between  j 
that  and  the  outward  arrangements  which  he  majT 
make   about  the  number  of  boys  called  up   for  in- 
stance, the  order  or  the  want  of  order  in  which  b9 
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iivlla  them  up  f — 1  should  have  thought  it  waa  simply 
hia  method  of  teaching  ;  it  will  all  Adl  more  or  leas 
under  that. 

5979.  I  am  simply  desirous  of  undcrstnnding  what 
ou  think  the  nature  of  the  hold  of  a  muster  of  a  class 
rf  boys  above  H  to  be,  and  whether  it  is  an  iiitel- 
ictual  hold  which  he  would  maintain  ? — It  would  be 
lartly  that  and  partly  his  own  arrangements.  You 
ill  find  that  every  master  will  manage  a  division 
fferently. 

£980.  As  I  understand  the  matter  in   the  case  of 

c  30,  by  mere  aiTaiigementa  aa  to  calling  up  the 

ys  6ic.,  he  can  supply  the  want  of  Ihe  intellectual 

[merest  which  they  may  take  in  the  work,  whereas 

he  gets  to  40  or  50  he  is  no  longer  able  to  supply 

ly  ihosvO  arraugementa  any  deficiency  of  interest  which 

"  6  boys  may  take  in  their  work  ? — I  think  it  would 

e  very  much  the  same.     I  cannot  draw  thai  distinc- 

.on. 

5981.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  Do  yon  think  it  would  bo 
,e  same  with  50  ? — I  think  as  you  get  beyond  40 

'OU  increnso  your  difficulty. 

5982.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  is  your  opinion  then,  that, 
ijupposing  a  master  does  not  call  up  every  boy  in  the 
class,  if  he  has  a  cinas  so  large  that  he  cannot  call 

,p   every  boy,   in    that  case   it  matters  very  littlo 
'ivhether  he  has  40  or  30  in  the  class  ? — Of  course  a 
aster  would  not  call  up  everyone  if  there  were  30,  it 
ould  be  au  exception  to  the  rule. 

5983.  If  a  master  cannot  coll  up  every  boy  for 
ivery  lesson,  in  either  case  he  can  teach  a  class  of  40 
,s  well  as  a  class  of  30  ? — Quite  as  well,  ond  I  would 
looner  have  a  class  of  40  than  a  class  of  30. 

5934.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — Because  I  am  sure 
can  create  more  interest,     I  do  my  own  work  bet- 
T  and  do  more  good  to  the  boys. 
59>i5.  Do  you  mean    there  would  bo  a   alrougcr 
imulus  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

5986.  Do  you  think  that  as  far  as  you  have  ob- 

ved  with  masters  at  Eton  or  elsewhere,  it  is  a 

>mmon  feeling  that  the  larger  their  classes  the  more 

ey  labour  with  them  and  the  more  pleasant  their 

.hour  becomes  ? — I  renlly  can  only  speak  fi'om  my 

iwn  experience. 
5987-  Do  you  thiuk,  then,  with  the  average  numlicr 

if  boys  between  14,  when  we  say  they  go  to  the 
ihool,  and  17,  it  is  the  case  that  a  good  master 
ay  really  rely  on  having  an  intellectual  hold  on  the 
lys  which  will  keep  tliem  up  to  the  mark  ? — You 
leitn  a  division  of  40  ?   I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 

5988.  I  thought  that  your  distinction  about  40  af- 
ted  the  master  rather  thou  the  boys  ? — J  am  speok- 

g  with  reference  to  the  master  rattier  than  with 
iference  to  the  boy  there. 

5989.  But  it  is  the  eflect  on  the  boys  generally 
hicb   is   the   point   that  I  am   desirous  of  appre- 

liating.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  the  boys 
.at  by  the  simple  intellectual  treatment  of  the  sub- 

ect  the  master  can  keep  alive  and  working  the  boys 
bom  he  is  teaching  ? — I  am  quite  sure  he  will  do  oa 
uch  good  with  40  as  with  30  boys. 

5990.  Does  not  that  imply  a  great  deal  of  interest 
their  lessons  and  a  great  desire  to  get  on  on  the 

art  of  the  boys,  and  a  great  appreciation  of  the 
er  ? — Of  course  you  will  always  find  in  eveiT' 
tvision  that  there  will  be  some  half  dozen  or  more 
lys  who  will  not  take  the  some  interest  as  olhcr.". 

5991.  (Sir  S,  Nortkcole.)  Wlienyou  werean assis- 
tant master,  having  one  of  the  seuior  divisions,  how 
many  boys  did  you  generally  call  up  in  a  school 
time  ? — One  would  call  up  14  or  15,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  but  then  sometimes  you  have  seven 
or  eight  boys  together  ;  I  have  scarcely  ever  gone  or. 
the  principle  of  having  a  single  boy  up. 

5992.  {Mt.    Vaagkan.)  Is    it  the   practice   when 
oys  are  called  up  that  they  are  brought  nearer  to 

Ihe  master,  or  that  they  stand  up  in  their  places  ? — 
They  stand  up  In  their  places. 

5993.  (Sir  S.  Nortkcote.)  Yon  put  a  boy  on  to 
ootistrue  ;  how  could  you  put  six  or  seven  twye  uu  to 

nstrue  at  once  ? — If  you  were  hearing  a  lesson  of 
1. 


Homer  one  would  conatnie  three  lines,  then  another, 
and  then  another,  not  as  they  come  in  order. 

5994.  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  up,  at  once, 
eis  or  seven  boys  ? — They  would  all  stand  up  at  the 
same  time ;  we  should  do  perhaps  15  lines  and  then 
the  questions  that  would  be  given  would  be  answered 
by  any  of  those  standing  up, 

5995.  Suppose  they  failed  to  answer  any  of  those 
questions  ? — Then  tlicy  would  sink  in  the  division. 

5996.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  is  a  class  within  a  class, 
as  it  were  ? — No,  it  is  not,  it  is  merely  those  who  aro 
colled  up.  They  would  sit  down  and  I  should  call 
up  another  seven  or  eight. 

5997.  Is  not  that  class  of  seven  or  eight,  bb  it  were, 
a  class  within  a  class  ? — No,  I  shonld  call  up  one  there, 
another  there,  and  another  there  ;  if  this  one  could 
not  do  the  work  the  next  perhaps  would  do  it  and 
take  his  place. 

5998.  The  next  sitting  down  ? — Tee,  in  that  way 
It  keeps  up  the  attention  of  the  whole. 

5999.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Supposing  you  saw  a 
boy  in  any  olher  part  of  the  division  apparently  not 
attending,  would  not  that  proliably  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  him  and  induce  you  to  ask  him  a  question  ? — 
Undoubtedly  ;  I  did  not  do  it  quite  in  the  highest 
division,  but  in  all  others,  boys  who  know  the  answer 
to  the  question  hold  up  their  hands. 

fiOOO,  So  that,  in  fact,  a  master  with  a  division  of 
40  boys,  is  able  to  see  pretty  well  and  to  judge 
whether  the  boys  do  know  their  lessons  fairly  or  not, 
and  if  he  has  any  reason  to  think  that  any  particular 
boy  has  not  got  his  lesson  properly  prepared  ho  calla 
him  up  and  tests  him  ? — Yea. 

6001.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  la  there  not  great  differ- 
ence between  one  raaater  and  another  as  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  manipulates  hia  class  ? — I  auppoee  there 
may  be. 

6002.  Is  it  not  a  conceivable  thing  that  many 
masters  would  find  40  too  many  for  their  powers  7— 
I  can  only  give  my  own  opinion  tliat  if  a  man  cannot 
manage  40  ho  cannot  manage  30. 

6003.  You  are  judging  from  your  own  esperience, 
you  also  probably  have  had  some  experience  of  other 
masters  ? — I  do  not  thiuk  those  men  who  have  failed 
with  40  have  succeeded  with  30.  It  is  not  the  differ* 
ence  in  the  number. 

6004.  (Lord  Lyllcllon.)  You  think  that  40  is  about 
the  right  number  ? — Yes. 

6005.  (Mr.  Twixleton.)  Calling  up  IS  boye  to 
construe  in  45  minutes,  that  would  give  three  minutes 
to  each,  there  would  not,  therefore,  under  such  a 
system  be  any  opportunity  of  testing  the  powers  of 
a  boy  In  construing  into  good  English,  would  there  ? 
— Of  course  when  1  say  15  I  am  not  taking  It  as  a 
rule  that  there  should  be  15,  sometimes  there  would 
be  less,  hut  ae  a  rule  I  generally  have  the  lessons 
construed  and  translated,  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween reading  off  the  English  and  the  construing. 

6006.  Some  scholars  attach  great  importance  to 
testing  the  powers  of  a  boy  in  construing,  do  you 
think  that  in  three  mlnutea  you  can  fairly  test  the 
powers  of  a  boy  in  construing  as  distinguished  frota 
your  proving  that  he  has  learnt  bis  lessons  ? — You 
must  remember  that  this  lesson  bos  been  construed 
before  with  the  tutor,  and  that  the  boy  may  be  ciJIed 
up  twice  in  the  snme  day  to  do  the  same  thing.  If 
it  was  for  a  single  lesson  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
bo  able  to  do  it,  but  the  boy  Is  continually  with  me,  and 
he  may  be  called  up  seven  or  eight  times  a  week. 

6007.  But  in  that  particular  lesson  he  could  not  be 
tested  as  to  his  powcra  of  construing  ? — If  I  wera 
to  call  up  each  boy  and  give  him  longer  time,  you 
must  reduce  your  divisions  to  15  or  20. 

6008.  He  does  not  have  the  same  boys  in  the  same 
day  ?  — I  nm  saying  that  the  lesson  ia  pre paicd  with 
the  tutor,  beforehand.  The  questions  are  put  quickly 
and  passed  from  one  boy  to  another,  and  you  soon 
draw  out  the  boy  who  has  done  the  lesson  best  and 
knows  the  most. 

6009.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  The  assistant  masters 
are  appointed  by  you  ? — ^lu  the  lower  acbi>ol, 
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eOlO.  A«d  ro«  haw  aJwnys  hiUicrto  oppointod 
Ona  Md  ^elected  Uicm  ami  will  continue  lo  do  no 
bom  mm  wlw  huve  laken  degrees  at  ilie  UDiversity  ? 
_T«,  I  thould  wish  10  do  so.  I  liftvc  one  nt  present 
who  hu  not  uieo  a  dfgreo  yet  mid  will  not  do  so 
till  OcWber,  thai  is  oii  exc*?plionnl  cuw;,  1  could  not 
otherwue  find  the  man  I  wanted. 

6011.  I  euppos*  for  nn  nssistant  master  in  the 
\tmvt  •ebnol,  vou  insist  on  their  Inking  honours  ?— It 
bu  very  ollen  been  the  ease  tlmt  tlie  masters  in  the 
lower  schfMjl  Imve  gone  up  into  the  upper  scbooL  la 
fact  of  ibe  three  I  hnvc  uppolntcd  one  has  gone  up 
into  the  upper  school,  the  tecond  has  not  gone  up 
yet,  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  he  slioulU  not ;  \  do 
not  My  tbat  he  will,  beciiuse  that  rests  with  the  Head 

Ma»ur.  .      ,,  , 

6012.  A  tine  qui  non  la  that  tlicy  should  have 
been  edoented  at  Eton  ? — Yes. 

6013.  {Lord  Lijltellon.)  There  U  no  reatriction 
upon  you,  is  there  ?— There  would  hnve  been  an 
objeeti-in  raised  if  I  had  projiosed  anyone  else, 

60U.  By  the  Provost?— Yes  ;  hut  I  should  not 
have  wished  to  ^ppoiut  anyone  else. 

6015.  (/.ore/  Clarenrlon.)  You  nfllrm  something 
til  page  43,  whieh  perhaps  other  fcliools  may  lake  a 
Illllo  ol>jt;eilou  to.  You  say,  "The  Eton  system 
"  diffeni  ftoin  most,  if  not  all,  others  in  teaching  a 
**  bov  niwrnl  solf-eonlTOl  and  self-respect  and  sclf- 
"  ri'tiance  without  seU'-conseiousness,  by  combining 
"  Btriet  Oiseiplino  with  the  greatest  possible  amount 
"  of  HUrlv  an'l  independence  of  action."  I  appre- 
hend ibut  though  other  schools  may  fail  in  doing  thai, 
yet  t lint  crlniiily  would  be  the  object  tbey  propo» 
to  them-'-lve^.  Yon  go  on  to  say,  "  But  if  other  than 
*'  Ktnu  men  were  oniploved  aa  masters  or  tuiors — men 
"  whi>,  liL'Wever  excellent  and  ilesirnblo  in  other 
"  rospoelw,  weri'  umiequainted  with  Eton  ways  and 
"  habitx  from  iiot  having  been  ai  tlie  school  ihemselvM, 

K  ii  would  l>e  neewsnrj  to  make  such  alierarions  of 

*•  dieciptiue  na  would  gr<^aily  tend  to  change  the  cho- 
"  ractcr  nud  impair,  perhaps,  the  Knelils  derived 
"  from  the  school  ;"  so  that  if  a  Harrow  or  Rugby 
inA»ler  were  nppoiuled,  you  think  there  wo-uld  be 
danger  to  that  s;i-siem  of  s«lf-respeel,  self-reliance, 
uid  aelf-cPiiscions'ucss,  which  are  the  characteristiM 
of  Eton  ? — I  am  speaking  there  of  the  school  in 
general,  and  if  you  appointed  foreigners,  yoo  must 
hiter  the  ri'stem  of  the  place. 

6016.  Why  ? — Simply  becauw  the  boys  at  Eton 
hftTB  far  greater  liberty  ihao  they  have  at  any  other 
•ebooU  and  an  Eton  man  woaLd  kbot  perftctlj  what 
they  do,  generally  where  the]'  go,  and  what  tbeir 
amu?emeDts  are,  because  one  generation  b  bat  ■  lep^ 
tilion  of  another.  They  do  pretty  ntKh  ihe  lame  vom 
that  they  did  when  1  was  a  boy  mjaelf. 

6017.  Is  thb  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Eton  bori 
•uch  an  inserataMc  mrsteiy  that  yon  ihiak  a  Rngsgr 
or  a  Harrow  man  woold  not  be  aiUe  to  dive  tslo  it  in 
lUe  course  of  ft  twriTemontli  or  ao  ? — Perfa^a  be 
might. 

6018.  I  think  thb  b  a  very  Urat%  ■Wenwni,  the 
affirmation  that  these  are  the  exdostre  peeoUarities 
of  Eton  ? — No  ;  by  combining  the  two  thioes. 

6019.  You  say  that  the  Eton  system  diSers  from 
all  olliers  in  teaching  a  boy  moral  self-coolrol  ? — By 
those  two  processes. 

6020.  (iVr.  TviUUlon.)  What  is  the  proportion  of 
now  masters  coming  into  the  school  in  the  course  of  the 
year  on  an  average  ? — 1  do  not  know  tbat  I  can  give 
you  that. 

6031.  Can  you  gi<rc  men  general  idea,  four  orfln? 
~^o. 

6U22.  Two  or  threo  ? — I  should  ihijik  the  ftTerage 
was  certainly  not  above  two. 

6023.  Well,  then,  stippoeing  two  new  nBSt<n 
t'l  ining  to  the  schoid  in  a  year,  and  supt>o«ing  them  to 
come  front  Rugby,  could  they  nut  be  taught  by  tbo 
ma-«ierfi  who  are  aJieiady  in  ini'  school  the  mysteries 
uf  Eton  tioeiilinritlM  f— I  Ihiuk  some  of  ibe  masters 
Who  are  not  Eton  men  do  not  seem  to  gi'i  on  with 
Ktou  b«f  s  so  well  aa  thoM  who  were  at  Eton,  and  1 


think  it  would  be  exactly  the  aanie  at  Hanww,  1 
should  think  it  would  he  better  to  have  Hwrow  am 
at  Harrow,  Rugby  men  at  Rugby,  and  Ciob  laaiU 
Eton.  It  is  not  tbat  I  set  an  Eton  man  above  %  Boghy 
num.  I  think  an  Eton  man  is  the  right  man  in  ilit 
right  place  at  Eton, 

6024.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  moct  dlfr 
tinguished  masters  at  Bugby  were  QOt  pawled  it 
Eugliy  ? — Yes, 

6025.  You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Arnold  wu  not  t4» 
cated  at  Rugby  ? — Yes. 

6026.  Nor  the  present  Head  Master  ? — ^Tei.  1h 
Rugby  Bysiera  may  be  totiiUv  different  fron  tmr% 

6027-  {Lord  Clarendon. )'Yoa  e»y,  " combining 4t 
"two  thiugd:"  that  is,  "combining  strict  diidpliit 
"  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  liberty  aM  ii> 
"dependence  of  action."  Will  yon  bare  the  goo^Mn 
to  explain  what  you  consider  to  be  the  gre«t  aaoaurf 
tibeny  and  independence  of  action  eiyoyed  at  Em 
tbat  is  not  enjoyed  at  other  schools  ?— I  think  beyi 
are  left  rery  much  more  to  thcmeclTes  than  in  oika 
schools. 

6028.  In  what  respect  ?— Take  tbe  ca«  of  Wi*. 
Chester. 

6029.  (Mr.  TtdtUlon.)  Take  tbecweof  Ham«t 
— Well,  BO  far  as  I  know,  I  should  aay  that  dl 
general  impression  on  my  mind  is  tb&t  there  is  ntcM 
liberty  at  Eton  than  at  Harrow. 

6030.  (Lord  Clartndon.)  Are  yoa  qwtesat«tbri 
there  may  not  sometimes  be  too  much  libeny  nJ 
independence  of  action  at  Eton.  We  bav?  ^>  ? 
evidence  that  after  four  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 

is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  in  public-bouees  ? — 1  •^>u 
there  is  very  little. 

6031.  And  that  there  is  an  eelnblisbed  systemttf 
reporting  lo  (he  Tap,  as  well  as  lo  the  Chrislophtf, 
that  is  not  interfered  with,  and  does  not  ftlways  sen 
to  be  Tery  beneficial  ? — I  do  not  qnite  nndcrstaJ 
you  tltere.  As  far  as  the  Sunday  is  eoneetno^  I 
think  that  is  not  the  i-haracter,  by  any  meant,  of  ikl 
school  Amongst  80  largo  s  number  you  may  &tt 
some  boy  who  will  do  that,  and  it  always  will  be  m| 
I  do  not  deny  that ;  but  it  Is  by  no  means  ibe  cbfe* 
racter  of  the  school,  tuir  of  the  generality  of  it.  M> 
anything  of  tlie  kind.  If  a  boy  ha^  that  desire,  be 
wonld  do  it,  whatever  time  be  may  have.  I  do  oot 
think  it  is  ihe  extent  of  the  lime  which  throw?  hia 
there. 

6032.  Do  JOB  think  the  manner  in  which  boysMt 
allowed  lo  rcMTt  to  the  Tap  and  to  the  Chrijlopbtt 
has  a  beneficial  re«alt  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  bo^ 
are  allowed  lo  do  so. 

G033.  But  tbey  are  not  interfered  with :  it  is  not 
prohibited  ? — Inaeed  it  is. 

6034.  Going  to  the  Tap  ?— Indeed  it  is  i  sad  If 
Ibey  were  seen  cooiing  out  they  would  be  pvniihld 
for  it. 

6035.  Tbey  can  shirk  it  ? — Xo.  If  I  saw  anr  i>nr 
coming  out  either  of  the  Tap  or  the  Christr;..  :.  1 
sboald  immediately  communicate  with  his  tntui.  h 
might  be  wiser  to  leave  it  in  the  tutor's  hands  ;  Md 
I  often  think  it  may  be  that  yon  may  exercise  sbtlUt 
eootrot  over  the  b<^  ihroogh  (he  tutor  than  tbroa(^ 
the  Head  Master;  otherwise  I  should  lay  it  t>ef<n 
the  Read  Master. 

eOS6.  (Mr.  Vnagha*.')  In  a  ease  of  that  kind  it 
you  think  that  a  more  decided  monitorial  sysIMB 
might  be  of  service  ? — No. 

6037.  I  suppose  tbat  masters  hare  not  (be  oppc^ 
tanity.  They  cannot  be  staading  abont  the  street, 
or  iw'T'"g  with  the  boys  from  time  to  time  ;  iberefon 
they  cannot  see  whether  they  go  into  a  plus 
like  the  Christopher  or  the  T^  Soppoaing  that  s 
certain  power  more  definite  than  exists  at  present 
were  confided  to  bc^  in  the  position  of  nioiuun> 
who  woold  naturally  be  mixing  with  other  bovj,  do 
yon  not  think  that  that  might  have  the  effect  ol 
checking  bad  habits  of  such  a  description  P — 1  ihlalt 
not. 

603S.  Cootd  you  point  ont  bow  it  would  &U  ?— I 
eonld  not  point  out  how  it  wonld  succeed. 
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G039.  I  will  ahow  you  what  1  moon  and  tbon  per- 
bap9  yoM  will  be  nble  lo  point  out  where  [he  failure 
f'woul']  be.  Supposing  that  boys  come  ont  of  cborch 
together  and  the  raouilors  are  about  the  streets  aa 
ilie  other  boya  themselveB  are,  the  other  boya  are 
rnnder  the  eyes  of  llie  monitor,  and  the  monitor  is 
Fou  obstacle  to  the  bny  going  into  the  Tap  without 
l^being  seen  ? — Tlien  I  think  this  upper  boy  must 
I  never  do  such  n  thing  himself. 

6040.  I  mean  supposing  that  he  would  not  do  snch 
thing  himself  woulJ  if  not  be  an  ndvaatage  in  that 

feapect  ? — In  Utopia  I  (hiok  it  would. 

6041.  Sueh  a  thing  na  a  boy  in  the  sixth  form  not 
joiiig  into  a  public  house,  then,  in  the  apprehension  of 

Eton  maator,  is  on  Utopian  possibility  ? — No.     1 
think  that  is  a  very  Imrd  way  of  putting  it.     I  think 
fOU  cannot  enaure  that  a  monitor  would  not  do  ancb 
thing. 

6042.  (Lord  Lj/ltellati.)  Ton  think  boys  are  better 
[Jirepared  in    the   lower  school  than  in   preparatory 

Bchools.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  prepai-ntory  sclioote,  as 
far  as  the  teaching  of  grammar  is  concerned,  hare  tm- 
proTed  or  the  contrary  of  late  years  ?--I  think  they 
Bftve  notimproved.  They  have  multiplied  loo  much. 
~fe  have  many  boya  who  come,  who  have  been  at  school 
aerhnpa  four  or  five  years,  and  who  do  not  know  tho 
elements  of  Greek.  They  read  books  which  are  too 
high  for  them.  We  have  boya  come  sometimes  who 
►re  said  to  have  been  reading  Sophocles,  and  who  do 
Bot  know  ft  verb. 

6043.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  Tou  mentioned  that  there 
vere  non-Etonian  masters,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
tow  many  there  are  ? — They  we  not  classical  masters, 
9v.\j  mathematicnl. 

6043.  Do  you  think  the  experiment  has  boon  tried 
[lifflcienlly,  la  there  anything  in  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  a  mathematical  master  which  would  place 
Kim  at  a  disadvantage  wiih  Eton  boys  as  compared 

cjlh  other  masters,  do  you  think  ? — I  do  not  know 

liat  there  need  be. 

6045.  I  think  it  is  very  generally  nsaerted  that 
Here  is.     We  have  been  informed  thnt  that  'm  the 

se  not  oulyby  the  mathematical  but  by  the  classical 
naeters  ? — I  think  if  the  mosters  understood  tlie  boya 
they  would  succeed  better. 

6046.  No  doubt  nt  the  outset  an  Eton  man  would 
understand  Eton  ways,  but  it  doea  not  follow  that 
hecnuse  one  or  two  mathematical  maslers  may  have 
failed  that  therefore  a  classical  master  who  occupies 
a  position  of  gre&ter  advantage  would  necessarily  fail? 
' — That  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

6047.  I  presume  the  classical  master  would  he  a 
man  of  higher  attainments  than  the  mathematicid 
maatere  whom  you  generally  select? — I  Jo  not  know  ; 
there  are  mathematical  masters  who  are  not  inferior. 

6048.  You  would  not  now  take  any  classical  master 
for  the  higher  school  who  had  not  obtained  high 
honours  ? — I  presume  not, 

6049.  Tou  eaid  also  that  hoys  did  now  what  they 
did  30  yews  ago  ;  are  we  to  interpret  that  lil«rally  ? 
— No  ;  the  Eton  boy  is  much  the  same  in  his  amuse- 
tnents  and  general  habits. 

6050.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  With  regard  to  these 
masters  whom  you  have  appointed,  you  have  hiid 
some  knowledge  of  them  before  they  were  appointed  ? 
—Tea. 

6051.  What  kind  of  a  knowledge  of  them  have 
you  genendly  ? — I  have  known  ihom  as  boys  in  tho 
school. 

6052.  And  you  have  had  the  means  of  knowing 
and  have  taken  nn  interest  in  them  from  the  time 
Ihpy  came  to  the  school,  and  yon  have  seen  something 
of  them  in  their  university  career? — Ves  ;  in  fact 
that  is  fliwaya  a  point  which  is  looked  to  before  tlio 
apl'oirtment. 

6053.  Do  you  think  you  could  easily  got  na  much 
knowledge  of  any  other  than  an  Eton  man  ? — Cer- 
tain I  j'  not. 

6054.  Are  there  not  many  quali  Heal  ions  which  you 
would  require   ia    a    man    besides    university    die* 


tinciion  ?  Do  you  not  require  to  know  something  of 
his  chsracter  and  temper  ? — Tes, 

603S.  Ia  npt  that  a  reason  for  preferine  Eton  men 
whose  characters  you  know,  to  others  o?  whom  you 
can  know  very  little,  except  from  their  university 
distinctions  ? — Yes  ;  certainly. 

605G,  (Afr.  Vaiiffhaji.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think 
(hat  considering  the  classes  in  society  ftom  which 
Eton  boys  mainly  come,  that  they  have  nn  advan- 
tage over  many  schools  os  to  points  of  demeanour 
genernlly  ? — I  cannot  apcnk  os  compared  with  other 
schools,  I  only  know  that  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  tone  and  temper  of  mind  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

6057.  But  yon  say  that  "  the  Eton  system  differs 
"  from  most  if  not  all  other  systems  in  teaching" 
certain  social  virtues  to  a  hoy,  which  you  particu- 
hiri;e,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  draw  your  mind  to 
the  consideration  as  to  how  far  the  advantages  yon 
have  described  as  characteristic  of  the  bearing  of  an 
Eton  hoy,  ns  compared  with  those  of  other  schools, 
may  arise  from  the  school  itself,  and  how  far  from  their 
social  position,  and  from  tho  social  habils  which  are 
cnltivated  in  thnt  position? — I  suppose  there  ia  no 
great  difference  l)etween  those  of  Eton  nnd  Harrow. 

6058.  (Lord  LyUelton.)  Assuming  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  up  the  general  traditions  and  tone  of 
the  school,  you  thmk  it  ia  better  done  by  Etoa 
niasrers  ? — Yes. 

6059.  [Lord  Clarendon.)  Tou  say  that  the  lower 
masters  are  not  allowed  to  take  any  out  pupils ;  that 
is  to  sny,  he  takes  no  pupils  but  those  in  his  bouse  ?— 
Yes. 

6060.  And  in  conaequence  of  that,  the  charge  ia 
130/.? — Yes;  it  is  10/.  more  than  the  assistant 
masters. 

6061.  That  is  for  no  additional  advantage  which  the 
parent  or  the  boy  derives  ? — Of  conrac  there  would  be 
more  time  given  in  that  way,  if  you  hare  fewer 
pupils, 

6062.  But  you  hare  38,  hare  you  *not,  in  your 
houae  ? — Yes, 

6063.  Forty  is  supposed  to  be  the  maximum  ?— • 
Thnt  is  the  number  which  has  been  lately  fixed,  but 
there  haa  been  no  change  for  aome  ycors.  When  I  was 
an  assistant  master  I  used  to  take  50,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

6064.  I  do  not  think  you  have  given  us  what  yoa 
fonaider  to  be  tho  ]irofit  upon  each  hoarder  in  your 
house' — It  was  gone  into  some  time  ago,  and  it  came 
to45i.  out  of  the  120/. 

6065.  £55  in  your  instance  7 — ^Tes. 

6066.  Wlint  are  included  in  the  school  expenses. 
Are  they  the  same  as  for  the  upper  school  ? — Yea  ; 
the  .Sanatorium  and  many  other  things. 

6067.  Do  all  the  lower  boya  pay  for  the  Sanatorium 
too  ? — Yea  ;  all  the  boys  in  the  school.  In  nil  theae 
payments  Ihey  are  the  same  ;  in  some  respects  they 
pay  rather  less,  but  not  for  tho  Sanatorium.  < 

6068.  And  for  paving,  watching,  and  gas? — Yea; 
that  all  comes  under  one  head,  "watching  and  lighting," 
we  call  it.  I  do  not  know  what  that  has  been  fixed  at. 
It  was  reduced  aome  little  time  ago. 

6069.  Do  the  hoys  in  tho  lower  echool  pny  the 
10  guinena  for  mathematics?  —  Those  are  extra 
malhemalies  ;  voluntary  mathematics,  not  compulsory 

607f).  Are  mnthematica  as  such  taught  in  the  lowef 
school  ?— The  whole  aehool  goes  to  Mr.  Hawtrcy. 

6071.  Do  they  pay  anything  additional  for  that?—* 
£4  16j.,  of  which  four  guineas  is  for  teaching  ;  thfl 
rest  is  for  materials. 

6072.  They  have  no  French,  I  think  ? — No  French 
coinpnlsorily. 

G073.  Do  any  of  them  pay  for  eilra  Frencli,  volun- 
tarily in  the  lower  school  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  I 
belii've  they  do. 

(i074.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  lenni 
French? — I  do  not  know  that  they  do  not ;  hut  that 
would  rest  with  the  tutor.  It  does  not  come  before 
mo  at  alt.  I  know  that  some  boys  learn  German, 
because  they  went  in  for  the  Albert  price. 
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6075.  (Cord  Clarendon.)  The  lower  school  do  not 
do  private  business,  do  thoy  ? — No,  ihcy  huve  no 
time. 

6076.  (Mr.  Thampton.')  And  they  only  pay  10 
guineas  to  their  tutor  'i — ^Tboy  pny  15  guineas  to  the 
master,  who  lakes  only  the  lower  school.  To  Mr, 
Dupuia  they  paid  15  guineas,  because  ho  does  really 
very  much  more  work  with  them  thau  an  upper 
Bvhool  tutor  does  with  private  pupils,  and  h3  has  them 
very  much  more  with  him. 

6077.  (Sir  S.  Xort/icotc.)  Can  you  say  Low  many 
hours  on  a  whole  school-day  a  boy  in  the  lower  school 
is  at  work  ? — It  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  meal  times,  and  just  a  few  breaks  of  going 
from  school  to  pupil  room  ;  now,  iu  summf-r,  lie  would 
almost  always  be  at  work  &om  seveii  in  the  moruiDg 
till  six  in  the  evening, 

6078.  Would  he  not  get  any  play  ? — Not  during 
those  times  on  whole  school- days. 

6079.  Not  after  12  or  after  4  ? — No.  I  could 
not  find  lime  to  put  on  French  or  nnything  of  the 
Bort  without  reducing  the  time. 

6080.  When  does  he  get  his  exercise  ? — After  six. 

6081.  In  the  winter  it  is  dark  ? — Then  be  would 
have  his  after  four. 

G082.  On  other  days  he  would  hovo  less  work  ? — 
YcB ;  we  reckon  from  four  to  five  ;  a  tutor  might 
give  him  from  one  to  two,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

6083.  Do  not  tliey  ever  get  after  12?  —  Very 
field  om. 

6084.  Do  not  they  get  it  on  holidays  ?— Not  very 
much,  I  think. 

6085.  (Lord  ClareJidon.)  The  little  boys  do  not 
Bcem  to  get  any  exercise  at  all  ? — Yes,  they  do  »ery 
well,  but  they  have  ns  much  work  to  do,  I  can  assure 
you,  as  th^  can  do. 

6086.  (Lord  LijUeUon.)  What  do  they  do  at  12 
o'clock  when  they  see  all  (ho  other  boys  going  to 
play  ? — They  then  go  lo  writing. 

6087.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  the  boys  in  your 
house  have  meat  more  than  once  n  day  ? — Twice ; 
slwuys  for  dinner  and  supper. 

6088.  Cold  meat  at  supper  ? — Or  hot  ment.  as  it 
may  suit. 

6089.  (Lord  Lffttelfoii.)  In  all  the  houses  inva- 
riably that  is  BO  '{ — I  should  think  so.  Occasionally 
boys  have  meat  for  breakfast,  if  they  want  it. 

6090.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  the  very  little  boys  have 
that  ns  well  as  the  other  boys  ? — I  cannot  speak 
about  Mr.  Hawtrey's  house.  Any  lower  school  boy 
iumy  house  would  have  it  just  the  same. 

6091.  You  think  it  good  for  them  ?— They  thrive 
very  well  on  it. 

6092.  And  work  well  ?— Yes. 

6093.  (Sir  S.  Norihcote.)  Do  you  think  it  is  de- 
eirable  in  the  lower  school  to  mix  the  Itltlu  boys  who 
come  at  really  tcntier  ages,  and  the  hig  boys  of  12, 
13,  or  14,  who  nre  placed  there  because  they  ai-e  not 
lit  for  the  fonrth  form  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  same 
house  or  the  same  school  ? 

6094.  In  the  same  school  ? — I  do  not  think  any 
evil  results  from  it. 

6095.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  with  regard 
to  those  bigger  boys  to  have  n  strict  matriculation 
QSaminalion,  and  if  a  boy  was  not  (it  fur  the  upper 
school  lo  reject  him  altogether,  instead  of  putting 
him  down,  after  the  age  of,  we  will  say  13,  into  tlw 
lower  school  ? — It  would  alter  the  condition  of  Eton 
altogether.  It  would  cease  to  be  a  public  school  in 
that  sense. 

6096.  Why  would  it  cease  to  be  a  public  school  ? 
— Because  no  boy  below  a  certain  age  should  he  ex- 
cluded.    Any  boy  may  come  there, 

6097.  But  yon  put  certain  limits  as  to  age  ;  you 
trould  not  allow  a  boy  of  18  to  come  in  f — No,  wa 
would  limit  them  to  14. 

6098.  Supposing  you  limited  the  age  in  the  lower 
school  to,  we  will  say,  12  ? — At  one  time  I  began 
doiug  it,  and  I  fiund  it  was  impossible  to  keep  to  it. 
There  was  such  a  pressure-    Perhaps  a  boy  had  just 


passed  the  ago  and  was  not  fit  for  the  upper  scbool, 
the  pareut  was  disappointed,  and  pressod  that  bo 
should  be  taken  into  Ibo  lower  school. 

6099.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  hare  the  effect  of 
stimulating  preparatory  schools  to  prepare  hoya  better 
than  Ihey  do  't — I  think  not. 

6100.  You  yourself  complain  that  many  of  the 
preparatory  schools  send  up  boys  not  properly  trained 
in  grammar  ? — I  do  complain  of  it. 

6101.  And  you  think  that  is  an  evil  which  is  raiber 
increasing  than  diminishing  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  would  remedy  it,  because  they  represent 
to  the  pareuts  that  the  hoys  are  fit  for  the  remoTe, 
when  thoy  nre  scarcely  fit  fur  the  lower  school. 

6102.  Would  not  piii'cnls  very  soon  find  out  that 
these  private  schoohuasters  were  deceiving  Ihctn,  and 
would  not  they  therefore  put  pressure  u[»on  them  ? 
—They  do  not  practically. 

6103.  No,  because  at  present  the  boys  are  not  re- 
jected ? — The  parents  arc  much  disappointed  some- 
times hy  their  boys  being  put  in  the  lower  school, 
when  they  expceled  them  to  be  higher. 

6104.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  it  would  not  b« 
possible  for  you  to  give  a  tabulated  report  of  the  work 
done  iu  your  pupil  room.  That  difficulty  does  not 
exist  with  respect  to  the  upper  school,  what  consti- 
tutes it  in  the  lower? — Do  you  mean  of  iho  work 
done  iu  pupil-room  ? 

6105.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular difficulty,  except  that  I  give  the  whole  of  my 
time  ;  I  nm  all  day  in  the  pupil-room  or  at  work  with 
them. 

CIOG.  It  is  not  the  amoont  of  work  they  do,  but 
(he  nniouut  (he  tutors  do,  how  it  is  divided.  We  have 
had  a  tabulated  statement  as  to  the  upper  school; 
are  not  your  pupils  lower  school  boye  ? — No,  I  have 
Bent  you  the  work  of  the  lower  school. 

6107.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Have  you  any  lower  school 
boys  in  your  house  ? — T  have  t«ie. 

6108.  (Lord  ClaretuJoii.)  He  is  your  private  pupil  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  do  not  teach  him. 

6109.  Have  you  pupils  other  than  those  I-oarding 
In  your  house  ? — I  am  not  allowed  to  take  others. 

61 10.  (Lord  Lr/tteltoH.)  That  is  an  ancient  rule,  iJ 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

6111.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Could  you  not  give  n 
FDtnrn  like  Mr.  Dumford's  ? — I  could  give  that  sort 
of  thing. 

6112.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  That  is  what  wo  want  ? 
. — I  will  prepare  it, 

6113.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  we  are  on  that  subject 
would  you  permit  me  to  make  the  same  observation 
with  regard  to  the  class  work  of  the  lower  school; 
you  have  not  included  it  in  table  C,  only  in  D.  For 
ilie  sake  of  unifonnity  it  would  be  very  desirable  'f — 
If  you  wish  it  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

6114.  {Lord Lt/ttellon.)  Doyou  apprehend  thatwiih 
respect  to  having  time  enough  to  attend  to  the  boys  iu 
his  house,  the  lower  master  is  as  well  off  a?  an  asMS- 
tant  master.  An  assistant  master  iu  the  upper  school 
hnsaccrtainnnmber  of  boys  in  his  house,  and  the  Head 
Master  of  the  lower  school  has  also  a  certain  number. 
Do  you  think  that  the  Head  Master  of  the  lower 
school,  with  his  present  numbers,  has  as  much  timvi 
lo  give  to  his  private  pupils  as  on  assistAnt  ma«t«r  in 
the  upper  school  hos  ? — Quite  the  some,  because  there 
ni'e  the  four  hours  of  school  which  he  has  ;  in  other 
respects  it  is  quite  the  some. 

6115.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  lower  master 
is  not  allowed  to  have  private  pupils,  except  tbete 
boarders? — I  suppose,  originally,  it  was  uot  don- 
eidered  etiquette  for  him  to  do  it  ;  and  tutors  used 
to  have  80  or  90  pupils.  When  the  late  Provost  naa 
an  assislaot  master  he  had  ns  many  as  80  pupils^ 
and  it  was  to  make  up  to  Ifae  tower  master  for  that. 

6116.  How  do  you  mean  lo  make  up  to  the  lower 
master  ? — The  lower  master,  generally,  was  the  senior 
assistant  or  something  of  thai  sort,  then  ho  bad  to 
give  up  perhaps  60  pupils. 

6117.  When  did  he  give  them  op? — When  b« 
ceased  to  be  on  asBietant,  aod  became  lover  master. 
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Gil 8.  {Lord  Clitreniioa.)  Tliat  is  assuming  Le  had 
such  a  Iiirge  nuiiiljcr  ? — I  uni  s]ieiiking  of  old  linic.'^. 

6119.  {Lord  LifUelton.)  Do  you  mean  lio  hod  GO 
pnpiU  \a  hia  house  ? — JJo,  out  of  hia  houeo, 

6120.  Why  wfts  lie  restricted  ?  why  was  ho  not 
allowed  tu  have  nny  imniber  of  pupila  out  of  the 
bouse  ? — I  do  not  kuoiv  why. 

6121.  Do  you  know  whi-n  it  took  place  ? — No,  hut 
a  TC17  coneiderablo  lime  ago. 

6122.  Do  yoa  suppose  thnt  it  ratty  be  some  qncstioa 
of  Jignily  ? — I  should  think  it  originattd  in  ihnt. 

6123.  {Mr.  Ttnisltlon.)  In  ihe  upper  form  of  tho 
lower  scliool  the  hoys,  for  translniioD,  trnnslnte  eight 
verses  of  Greek  Teslamenl  for  ti  les^^on,  dght  lines  of 
Excerpla  Gracn  with  ginmmjir,  and  IS  lines  of  Ovid's 
Epiailee.  At  what  ago  do  you  think  that  hoys  of 
average  aliililies,  who  begiu  well  taught,  ought  lo 
be  aUo  to  go  through  those  lessons  ? — Boys  of  10 
can  do  them,  but  tlieu  they  aro  good  boys,  1 1  and  1 2 
are  about  the  average.  I  should  eay,  at  the  same 
time,  thnt  wo  have  increased  it ;  the  work  ie  difiereut 
from  what  it  was. 

6124.  I  observe  that  of  28  boys  in  the  form  who 
go  through  those  IcBsons  19  ai'e  above  14  yenra  of 
age  ? — Tou  must  remember  that  those  are  all  dull 
boys,  and  very  backward  boys. 

6125.  Then  in  fact  in  the  highest  form  of  (he 
lower  school  the  greatest  number  arc  either  dull  Iioya 
or  have  been  ill  taught  ? — You  must  remember  that 
boys  come  much  later  to  school  than  they  used  lo. 

6126.  But  in  reference  to  your  previous  answer, 
would  it  not  be  true  that  out  of  28  boys  19  would 
either  be  dull  boys  or  hoys'whohad  been  inadequately 
taught  ? — At  Ihis  particular  lime  it  would  be  so,  or 
boys  who  had  not  bcguu  learniug  sufficiently  early, 
which  is  quite  another  thing. 

6127.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  he  an  advnnloge 
to  a  boy  to  be  placed  in  the  lower  school  with  so 
many  of  a  class  of  28,  who  were  either  dnll  or  had 
been  inadequately  taught,  or  who  had  begun  too  late  ? 
— They  are  all  equally  advanced  because  they  have 
been  put  there,  by  examination. 

6128.  As  I  understand  you  the  majority  of  these 
hoys  are  of  an  age  beyond  what  you  could  fairly 
require  fixim  boys  of  avenge  ability,  who  aro  pro- 
perly taught,  that  the  work  of  these  boys  ought 
really  to  bo  performed  by  boys  of  average  ability,  say 
between  11  and  13? — The  work  thoy  do  would  be 
done  by  lioys  between  1 1  and  1 3  if  they  began  suf- 
ficiently early.  Periiaps  this  would  answer  your 
question,  that  if  a  boy  began  in  the  lower  school  at 
tho  usual  age  he  would  reach  this  part  «f  the  school 
at  aijout  II  or  12. 

6129.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  find  tliat  there  are  only 
three  boj-s  in  the  form  under  12  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

6130.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  greater  number  of 
these  boys  onghtnoi,  if  they  had  lieen  properly  taught 
and  if  ihey  had  average  abilities  and  had  begun 
early,  to  be  in  the  form  ? — No. 

6131.  (Mr,  Vattffhan.)  lu  the  lower  school  as  fai- 
os  I  collect  from  table  D,  the  boys  all  have  regular 
lessons  in  history  ? — Yes. 

6132.  English  history  alone,  is  it  ? — Yea. 

6133.  They  do  not  begin  classical  histm'y  ? — No; 
CKcepting  so  far  as  occurs  in  the  classical  lessons. 

6134.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  the  upper  school 
history  is  taught  at  all  in  the  same  systematic  way  ? 
— I  think  not,  it  seeins  to  be  very  irregularly  taught 
as  fur  as  I  see. 

6135.  Is  it  English  history  or  classical  history  in 
the  upper  school  ? — I  think  it  is  classical  history. 

6136.  Are  you  aware  whether  ctasskal  history  is 
taught   in   some   forms  aad   not   iu  others  ? — It   is 

I  taught  in  the  fourth  fbnn. 
613T,  But  not  in  the  forme  above  ? — Occasionally, 
but  very  rarely  in  the  remove. 
6138.  la  it  taught  at  aU  ia  the  aflh  form  ?— No,  ft 
is  not  taught. 
6139.  They  have  a  certain  allotted  portEon  which 
they  muvt  get  up  ? — At  certmn  periods,  twice  in  the 
}*car,  during  holidays,  and  ako  before  colleetiouB, 


6140.  Is  there  a  cerdiin  portion  to  he  got  up  in  tho 
half  year,  and  also  a  certain  portion  in  the  holidays  ? 
— Before  the  end  of  the  half  year.  Why  I  guaidcd 
ray  answer  was,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
meant  it  was  taught  nt  the  beginning  of  the  school 
time  and  required  ut  the  end. 

6141.  Is  there  apart  set  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  time  and  required  nt  the  end,  and  ia  there 
another  part  set  at  the  Leginuing  of  the  holidays  and 
required  at  the  end  of  tho  holidnya  ?— There  is  a  part 
eet  at  tho  beginning  of  the  holidays  which  is  ret[uired 
nt  the  end,  and  there  is  a  part  set  generally  some 
short  time  before  Ihu  end,  which  is  required  ia 
collect  ionf, 

61 42.  Do  you  know  whether  those  parts  of  history 
are  set  uniformly  in  the  fifth  form  ? — Those  which  luw 
done  in  the  holidays  are  in  a  regular  cycle  through  s 
certain  portion  oi'  the  fifth  form,  not  tho  upper 
portion. 

6143.  And  tlirongh  the  sixth  form  ? — ^No  ;  the 
sixth  form  have  a  period  eet  for  coDections. 

6144.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  reason  for  setting 
more  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  fifth  form  than  in  tbQ 
upper  part,  and  in  the  sixth  form  'i — It  is  a  substitute 
for  holiday  task  ;  there  is  what  is  called  a  holidAjr 
task  at  Easier  and  Christmas. 

6145.  Throughout  the  school? — Throughout  the 
fifth  form.  Some  few  years  ago  that  was  changed,  it 
was  thought  more  ndvianble  for  tho  lower  part  to 
have  history,  retaining  the  composition  in  the  uppei* 
part. 

6146.  Does  that  embrace  only  classical  history  ?— 
It  is  entirely  modern  history. 

6147.  Is  there  any  part  of  school  in  which  classical 
history  is  systematically  taught? — It  is  required  with 
all  lessons. 

6148.  Do  you  mean  that  historical  questions  are 
asked  in  their  lessons  ? — Yes,  for  collections  classi- 
cal history  is  given  as  well  as  modern  history.  It 
is  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  muster. 

6149.  Do  you  know  how  long  Ihofie  subjects  have 
been  introduced  into  Eton  as  regular  subjects  for 
csami nation  ? — Asfarbackas  1843  or  1844,  certainly 
it  was  done,  because  I  have  had  to  examine  iu  it  mj- 
■cLf  as  far  hack  as  that. 

6150.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the 
returns  ;  under  tlic  column  of  No.  6,  table  C,  you 
observe  thero  is  n  return  of  "none"  in  the  sixth 
form,  and  in  the  second  division,  part  of  upper  fifth 
form,  there  is  no  history  set  down  in  the  proper 
column,  but  some  historical  works  are  mentioned 
merely  as  books  of  reference  ? — It  must  be  an  omis- 
sion of  tho  Head  Master's.  The  two  fii'st  divisions 
about  three  weeks  before  collections  have  a  portion 
of  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  or  a  portion  of 
Merivale  or  Grote,  as  the  case  may  be,  given  them 
to  get  up,  and  tliey  have  a  paper  in  it  set  thetn 
in  collections  ;  lliat  I  kuow  to  have  been  the  case 
all  the  time  I  was  the  senior  naslsi.int  and  since. 

6151.  Again,  in  the  divisions  14,  15,  16,  and  17  of 
page  Q,  there  is  "none"  under  the  same  column,  is 
that  an  omission  ? — Tlint  Is  fourth  form.  There  is 
repetition  done  in  each  of  these  divisions. 

6152.  Then,  if  you  look  to  iho  two  forms,  tho 
remove  and  fourth  form,  they  are  differently  re- 
turned. Olio  slates  thnt  the  Eton  Compendium  o^ 
Geography  and  Smith's  History  of  Greece  to  tho 
Macedonian  period,  and  OuiKnes  of  Astronomy  are 
leamt,  wliETe  rn  the  form  below  there  is  a  return 
of  "none,"  I  suppose  ihnt  is  a  mistake? — Do  you 
mean  by  that  repetition  lessons  ? 

6lo3.  No  ;  it  is  not  strictly  repetition;  repctitioa 
is,  I  consider,  verbal  repetition.  This  ia  matter  com- 
mitted lo  memory,  but  not  in  tha  words  of  the  writer. 
In  the  one  return  it  appears  to  have  been  understood, 
and  not  in  the  other,  "The  Eton  Compendium,  Smith's 
History,  and  Outlines  of  Astronomy  are  put  in  co- 
lumn 6  ? — They  sliould  not  be  there. 

6154.  It  is  a  mistake,  ia  it  not? — Yes.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  auy  but  the  ilrawiognpof  my  own. 

I>d£ 
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ETON  6155.  {Lorif  Chratdoii.)  The  communicniions  U- 

—  twcen  tbe  iatntr  uiatier  nnd  Ilie  ■Provosl  nri.'  direct, 
an.  we  thev  not  ?     I  mean  Itiey  io  not  pass  Ihrougli  the 

W.  A  Owto.  Head  MiisUr  ?— No,  cxc<?pl  that  in  the  oppoiutmenl 

of  im  liflsislnat  I  rfiouUl  speak  to  the  Head  Mfteler 

19  Jolj  1B<S.  ^^pjj.p  J  ^p^j^p  ,^  ^i,p  Provost. 

6156.  Tint  would  l-e  with  rofercncc  to  the  proba- 
bility of  an  a^sistniil  mnsler  paA=iog  from  the  lowei 
to  the  npiwr  echool  ?— No,  Bimi)ly  that  Itforo  ap- 
pointing au  sssisfnntl  must  speak  lo  the  Head  Master 
ftnd  get  hia  aanclioii,  and  I  consider  that  I  ebould  do 
that  beluro  I  went  lo  thi'  Provost. 

6157.  {Lord  Lgtlel/oii.)  You  are  bound  to  have 
the  Head  Waster's  itaneiion  ? — Yes. 

615S.  (Lord  Ciareadon.)  Butinall  other mattera, 
Buch  as  admiuistration,  discipliue,  or  changes  of  irjretein, 
or  editions  of  tjooks,  you  would  conuniuucntfl  with  the 
Provost  direct  ? — Yes. 

6159.  Do  you  consider  that  those  relationa  between 
the  ProTost  and  the  lowc-r  master  are  beneficial  ? — I 
should  be  very  eorry  to  se*  them  enlu^ly  broken. 

6160.  How  far  do  you  think  tliey  are  beneficial  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  useful  thing  for  us  to  have  ft  check 
vhieh  is  not  very  severely  or  partially  exercised. 

6161.  There  is  not  moro  interference  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Provost,  as  fur  as  your  experience  goes,  lliau  is 
wholesome  ? — I  really  think  the  idea  has  been_  very 
much  exaggerated  among'  our  own  body.  I  judge 
Bimply  from  having  been  lower  master  for  five  years, 
■ndnlso  from  having  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
tbe  lat*  Head  Master,  and  I  know  pretty  well  the 
occaaiona  on  which  he  bad  to  speak  to  tbe  Provost, 
and  I  think  there  were  very  few  upon  which  he  met 
with  any  refusal. 

6162.  Some  instances  have  been  given  os  in  wbioh 
it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  Provost's  interference 
has  been  not  nllogether  useful? — Of  course,  that 
might  arise. 

6163.  Do  yon  not  (hirk  this  state  of  things  might 
exist,  that  an  unwilliDgncss  on  the  part  of  the  Provost 
to  consent  to  changes  or  reforms  would  prevent  the 
lower  master  from  suggesting  thingi;  ? — I  think  that 
is  quite  possible,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  a  check 
is  useful. 

6164.  Do  yon  rot  think  that  tbe  Head  Master  who 
had  during  a  period  of  years  considered  that  the 
aebool  w»a  ineapnble  of  improvement,  and  who  had 
ooBEequenlly  resisted  any  changes  in  it,  would  be 
likely  to  eoulinnc  iu  the  same  views  nnd  insist  upon 
the  same  abstinence  from  change  when  he  becuno 
Provost  ? — To  give  you  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 
when  Dr.  Hawtrey  became  Head  Master,  he  altered 
ihe  whole  system  of  the  school.  It  wag  in  the  time 
of  Provost  Gtxclnli.  The  system  had  l>een  adopted 
by  Provwt  Goodail,  and  again  adopted  by  Dr.  Keate. 
When  Dr.  Hawtrey  c«me  he  broke  up  all  tbe  divisions, 
which  then  w«re  very  large,  inl«  small  classes  of  the 
mnnber  of  from  40  to  50.  It  was  a  fundamental 
Aaatga,  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  goes,  and  that 
w*s  assented  to  by  Provost  Goodail  at  once.  There 
was  a  fundamental  change  in  the  whole  system  of  the 
cehool  teaching,  and  that  was  not  opposed  by  tbe 
Provost  in  the  least.  I  think  that  interference  in 
miuute  points  is  not  desirable^  but  I  think  that  some 
general  check  is  a  good  thing. 

6163.  This  ri^ht  of  inlerlerence  in  minute  points 
Is  exercised  iu  fact  ? — It  really  is  not,  at  least  very 
little.  I  have  altered  nhnost  every  book  in  the  lower 
school.  I  merely  hod  to  name  it  lo  the  Provost ;  he 
begged  lo  see  the  iMwk  ;  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  told 
biiD  my  rewmna  why  I  wished  the  change  ;  and  he 
■Mented  to  it. 

6166.  Have  you  a]ter«>d  the  »;hoo1  gramnutr  ? 

Ko,  I  wish  we  had.  There  is  one  preparing  at 
present,  which  I  hope  will  bo  ready  Iffore  long. 

6I6T.  A  grammar  ? — A  Latin  {rranimnr, 

6168.  Do  you  think,  if  Dr,  Arnold's  idea  were 
Mted  upon,  that  tht-re  should  be  a  meeting  fer  the 
pBrpoee  of  making  an  iniernational  grammar,  as  it 
w«ie,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  ? — Quite  so.  There  was 
•ttch  a  meeting  of  the  Head  Masters  at  Chrbtmas. 


I  was  not  present.     That  wish  waa  v&j  strongly  ■ 
expressed,  and  the  question  discussed. 

6169.  Is  it  likely  to  be  attended  with  anj  nmlt. 
I  think  it  is  too  l>ad  tliat  you  should  not  have  a  be«« 
grammar  ? — It  is  so.  I  believe  the  beat  graomar  it 
present  is  Dr.  Kennedy's. 

6170.  {Lord  Lt/tlttum.)  Yon  elate  that  yon  do  wt 
wish  lo  see  the  controlling  power  of  the  Provwt 
irhotly  aliolished.  In  what  way  would  you  modify  il. 
You  implied  that  you  would  wish  some  modilicalioD  ? 
— I  should  not  wish  that  in  all  slight  alterations  in 
the  school  work  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  thM  in 
any  great  alteration  of  the  system  the  Provost  abonU 
bo  conaiill«d.  ^^^i 

RIVI.  Do  yon  think  that  it  would  be  peenJ^^^H 
draw  the  Hue  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difl^^^^ 
I  really  do  not  sec  the  evil  arising  Grom  it,  thongb  I 
know  some  pert<ons  do. 

6172.  {Lord  Clnrendon.)  Power  being  poaMSted, 
Its  abuse  ia  assumed  V — ^I  think  sn.  I  tn«nii«aed  Si  a 
fact  that  I  have  never  been  refused.  Certwidy  mk 
point  was  introducing  Dr.  Eennedy*s  bo<^8,  which 
was  a  thing  that  Provost  Hawtrey  would  not  be 
likely  to  approve  of. 

6173.  Is  it  your  practice  to  consult  your  ascislanl 
masters  collectively  or  individually  ? — Not  col- 
lectively ;  but  I  never  have  made  any  cbange  what- 
ever without  consulting,  at  any  rale,  those  two  whe 
are  the  special  lower  school  assistants, 

6174.  {Lord  L'/UrUon.)  You  have  no  syMem 
meeting  them  at  chambers  ? — No,  nome. 

6175.  {Lord  Clanxdon,)  I  see  that  aritluDetie 
tbe  lower  school  is  made  to  bear  the  same  proper 
to  the  classical  work  as  mathematics  do  in  the  oppcT 
school — that  ie,  one-fii^h  ? — Yes,   but    there   is  iht 
addition  of  writing, 

6176.  On  question  15  will  you  hare  the  goodnea 
to  give  us  your  views.  We  certainly  have  heard 
that  much  that  is  done  by  Ihe  tutor  is  deemed  Ba> 
neceesaiy  and  undesirable  with  respect  to  the  con 
struiug,  and  we  have  heard  that  time  is  unnecessarilj 
expended  on  that.  Would  you  come  to  a  contnrj 
conclusion  ? — I  should.  It  is  very  irkmnne,  and  il  is 
one  of  the  first  things  a  master  would  be  glad  la 
throw  over.  It  is  a  thing  iu  which  one  ooght  to  be 
suspicious  of  oneself. 

6177.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  too  mucft 
time  given  lo  it  ? — I  do  not  tbiidi  so. 

6178.  With  your  boys  do  you  look  for  a  lUit4 
constmction,  or  a  Hbernl  though  correct  constroc- 
tion  ? — I  look  upon  it,  that  in  construing  you  have  to 
see  that  a  bay  has  thoroughly  learnt  his  lesion,  and 
you  give  him  such  ordiuary  infi'irmacion,  either 
that  he  acquires  it  or  give  it  lo  him,  for  lakioi 
lesson  into  school  ;  asi,  for  instance,  any  bi^oric 
allusion  there  might  be  in  the  lesson  you  would  ask 
him  on   that  subject,   and   if  he  did  not  know   it  yoa 
would  cither  tell  him  where  lo  find  il,  or  give  it  to 
him  as  you  thought  desirable. 

6179.  At  tbese  construing  lessons  do  the  boys 
parse  ? — They  only  parse  here  and  there.  In  reM* 
ing  a  passive  of  Homer,  if  you  come  lo  a  word  un- 
usual in  form  or  anything  else,  you  would  a»k  a  boy 
what  that  w-as,  and  r«K|uire  that  he  should  know  it, 

6180.  (Lord  Lt/ttcUon.)  The  wi»-k  is  all  done 
double,  and  exercises  are  all  looked  over  double  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

6181.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  that  ? — Tea. 

6182.  You  think  it  tends  to  improve  the  exercises  7 
— I  think  so. 

61S3.  It  does  not  follow,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  ii 
the  construing  was  done  away  with  the  intercoarse 
between  master  and  pupils  would  necessarily  be  less ; 
l-eeause  il  would  be  obvious  if  the  eonsiruing  was 
done  away  with  you  might  substitute  something  for 
it  ? — Yuu  must  have  something  which  would  take  up 
the  time. 

6184.  It  might  be  equally  compulsory,  and  equalW 
tend  to  the  distinctions  and  rewards  of  the  school^ 
— I  do  not  think  you  would  find  that  would  bo 
result. 
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6185.  Sometliing  migUt  be  substitntod  equally  com- 
pufaory  and  importnnt?  —  No;  you  would  fiud  in 
point  of  time  that  that  could  not  be  nrrnnrred,  be- 
cause you  have  your  whole  (ifth  form  doing  the  eauie 
woi'k,  which  hriuga  thein  iiltogelher  with  you.  Then 
if  you  bring  them  uji  iaio  private  business  you  would 
have  them  distinct,  you  would  see  much  less  of  them. 

6186.  Have  you  considered  the  point  whclher  all 
the  flfib  form  should  do  the  some  work  ? — I  think 
It  is  wrong,  decidedly  ;  I  think  clenrly  that  nbout  the 
fifth  form  work  there  is  aomethitig  wrong, 

6187.  {ifr.  Vaugfian.)  You  have  eaid  tliut  that 
kind  of  tutorial  work  has  been  diminished  very  much 
in  quite  the  upper  forms.  We  have  heard  the  same 
account  from  otbcra  as  to  the  fnct,  but  you  say  the 
result  hero  has  not  beeu  quite  satisfactory  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  lessons  are  so  well  done  as  they  would  bo 
if  they  were  coustnied.  At  the  same  lime  one  doea 
not  see  so  much  of  the  boys. 

6188.  To  change  the  mode  of  expression  ft  little, 
do  you  not  think  that  alihough  the  lessons  may  not 
be  HO  weU  done,  yet  the  boya  may  leorn  as  much 
under  the  one  aystem  as  under  the  other  ? — I  think 
not. 

6IS9.  Ta  there  any  thought  ofrctarning  to  llie  old 
system,  do  you  know,  with  the  upper  divisions  ? — It 
would  be  impossible  ;  there  is  im  time  for  it,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  done. 

6190.  Do  you  think,  if  time  permitted  it,  it  would 
be  an  improvement? — The  work  would  be  better  done. 

6191.  Generally  speaking,  would  it  be  on  improve- 
ment in  tlie  education  of  tlio  hoys  ? — I  think  so. 

6192.  I  suppose  yon  would  adroit  that  the  mere 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  before  the  master 
of  the  form  furnishes  no  perfect  teat  as  to  the  benefit 
of  the  work  to  the  boya  themselves  who  do  it  1 — It  is 
some  test,  I  think. 

6193.  For  instance,  supposing  thnt  one  hoy  did  h 
well  who  hnd  been  cenati-ued  to,  and  another  boy 
did  it  indifferently,  who  bad  worked  it  all  up  by 
grammar  and  lexicon,  the  one  who  hud  done  it  imper- 
fectly would  linve  derived  great  advantage,  while  the 
Other  boy  who  to  ail  appearance  had  done  it  perfectly 
would  have  derived  no  advantage  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

619-1,  Do  j'oii  or  do  you  not  lliink  that  the  system 
<if  construing  at  all  tends  to  substitute  the  perfection 
of  appearance  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  wwk  ?— 
Not  at  all,  if  tlie  tutor  does  his  work  well, 

6195.  {Lord  Lylielton .)  Have  you  prepared  any 
details  on  the  point  you  have  just  mentioned,  as  to 
the  alteration  which  yon  would  make  in  the  fifth  form 
work.  Do  you  think  an  alteration  in  the  aj'ronge- 
ment  of  the  Icssona  and  a  general  revision  of  it  is 
deslrahlo  ? — I  think  there  ia  one  thing  in  the  fifth 
form  which  is  very  remarkable  ;  that  is,  what  wo  cull 
liie  upper  division  trials  ;  after  n  boy  ha*  passed  them, 
after  ho  bus  been  two  years  in  the  tiftli  form,  his 
work  shoidd  bo  changed.  Hoys  get  tired  of  the  same 
l)ooks  and  the  same  work,  Since  the  iutroduetioii  of 
Greek  play  at  a  certain  part  more  advanced,  lliey 
have  takeu  very  mucli  more  interest  in  tliaC,  They 
WBiit  change. 

6196.  Would  you  tliink  any  further  alteration  re- 
(juisite  in  the  fifth  form  work? — I  think  so,  I  do 
not  think  the  lower  port  of  tho  fifth  form  liave 
enough  to  do, 

6197.  Would  you  introduce  more  new  books  than 
they  are  now  reading  ? — I  should  bo  for  retaining  the 
old  hooka  up  to  these  middle  division  trials,  having  a 
Greek  play  as  there  is  now,  but  I  would  make  the 
Greek  play  extend  over  the  whole  fifth  form. 

6198.  Ia  that  tho  only  change  you  would  make? — . 
It  is  a  subject  which  Ihave  not  considered  sufficiently 
to  give  you  a  scheme  ;.  but  that  seems  to  ben  clear  line 
where  you  ought  to  have  a  break, 

6199.  (Lord  Clarendon,)  The  lower  school  do  not 
go  to  chapel)  do  they  ? — They  go  to  service  ;  they  do 
not  go  to  the  college  chapel,  but  they  have  a  servieo 
at  the  same  time.  They  go  to  a  email  chapel,  which 
there  is,  on  a  week  day,  and  they  go  to  the  parish 
church  at  Eton  on  [be  Sunday. 


6200.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  disadvantage 
in  the  boys  being  deprived  of  going  to  tho  college 
chapel? — No,  I  think  they  attend  just  as  well,  or 
perhaps  from  being  a  smaller  number,  better. 

6201.  Are  they  required  to  go  to  cbnreh  on  holi- 
days and  half-holidays  ? — Yes,  just  tho  same  as  the 
upper  school.     They  go  exactly  at  the  same  time. 

6202.  {Lord  LyttfUon.)  It  seems  rather  n  loss  to 
them  ;  they  lose  all  the  associations  of  tho  place  ?— 
But  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  upper  school  they 
get  that. 

6203.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Ae  to  the  confirmation, 
thnt  ie  baidly  applicable? — I  merely  returned  that  aa 
tutor. 

6204.  But  aa  tutor,  I  suppose  you  prep.ire  the  boya 
in  your  house  for  confirmation  ? — Yes, 

6205.  Wliat  is  precisely  the  religious  instruction 
which  is  given  to  the  boys  in  the  lower  school  ? — 
They  rend  the  Bible  three  morninga  in  the  week  for 
half  ail  hour. 

6206.  In  class  ? — In  class.  On  Sundays  Iliey  havo 
n  school,  at  which  they  have  the  Gospel,  Epistles,  and 
Collects  explained,  and  tho  Church  Catechism  is  said. 

6207.  Are  they  examined  in  the  Church  Catechism? 
— Yes,  and  they  are  que3tionedonit,and  it  is  explained 
to  them.  On  Monday  morning  the  whole  lesson  is 
dh-inity,  when  they  rend  in  the  Gospels.  They  read 
the  Old  Testament  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  the  New  Testament  on  Monday  morning. 

6208.  Do  they  read  the  Old  Testament  continuously, 
or  are  there  chapters  selected  '( — That  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  master,  but  I  fix  the  portions  that 
are  to  be  read  in  a  certain  part ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  lower  part  take  the  Pentateuch  j  then  tho  nest 
take  Joshua  and  Judges,  and  so  go  on,  to  arrange 
that  they  shall  in  theory  read  through  all  the  histo- 
rical parts,  not  the  Prophets,  of  course,  because  that 
would  be  clearly  beyond  them,  but  only  tike  historical 
parts  i  and  the  omission  of  certain  ports  is,  of  conrae, 
left  with  the  Head  Master. 

6209.  What  examination  have  they  in  Scripture  ? 
— A  divinity  paper  always  forms  a  portion  of  their 
examination,  and  also  in  collections. 

6210.  That  is  twice  a  year? — For  the  lower  school 
generally  t"wiee  a  year,  sometimes  three  times  a  year. 

C21I.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  observations  that  (ha 
divinity  instruction  has  been  satisfactory  ? — I  think 
so.  It  vai-ies  very  much,  depending  on  what  the  boy'a 
teaching  at  borne  ia. 

6212.  Whether  he  comes  well  prepared,  do  you 
mean  ? — Whetlier  it  is  n  thing  which  is  made  mnch 
of  at  home  or  not.  You  will  here  and  there  find  a  boy 
who  comes  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and 
in  another  case  you  will  find  a  boy  who  comes  knowing 
it  fairly  well. 

6213.  Do  you  make  it  a  special  object  with  your 
assistant  masters  to  inspire  the  hoys,  as  far  as  they 
can,  with  a  religious  feeling  and  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities,  and  to  try  to  give  ihem  a  reverential 
feeling  fi-om  the  first  ? — That  rests  with  the  tutor,  I 
think,  rathermoro  than  with  the  master  in  school.  It 
ia  there  that  the  tutor's  main  use  comes  in. 

6214.  But,  as  far  as  you  know,  superintending  tbs 
whole  of  tho  lower  school,  and,  of  course,  being 
interested  in  their  moral  training,  is  that  duty  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  the  tutors  ? — Yes,  indeed,  I 
think  it  is. 

6215.  Do  you  believe  that  these  boys  are  encouraged 
or  enjoined  to  the  use  of  private  prayer  ? — I  can  only 
speak  for  myself;  thnt  ia  a  subject  which  1  never 
touch  upon  in  school. 

6216.  I  was  addressing  myself  to  you  as  tho  hottit 
of  the  loAVci'  school,  and  therefore  aa  interested  in  that 
veiy  important  part  of  the  education  of  very  young 
boye — the  early  instilling  iuto  them  of  a  religious 
feeiing,  and,  above  all,  a  sense  of  their  moral  respon- 
sibility !' — I  should  have  little  doubt  that  every  tutor 
did  i  I  should  feci  tliat  ho  would  not  be  fulfilling  his 
duty  if  he  did  not ;  but  I  have  not  asked  aoy  tutor 
whether  he  has  done  it  or  not. 
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6217.  Each  of  the  boys  in  Mr.  Hnwtrey'e  Iiouse,  I 
believe,  has  a  b ingle  room  ? — Tes. 

6218.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Ilnwtrey, 
without  mukiug  it  compulsory,  mukes  it  a  point  that 
each  of  those  hoys  Bays  privnte  prnyevs  ? — I  liave  not 
llic  slighteBl  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  he  sees  it  is 
done,  but  not  by  compulsion  ;  that  if  he  observed  a 
boy  did  not  do  it  he  would  speak  to  him. 

6219.  How  ia  that  with  respect  to  the  boys  in  your 
owo  house,  particularly  as  to  private  prayera  ? — la 
going  to  a  boy's  room  at  night  before  he  ia  going  to 
bed,  here  and  Ihei'o  you  drop  in  one  nighl,  on  one 
boy  saying  his  prayers,  and  another  night  ou  another 
boy. 

6220.  Tou  believe  it  ia  the  general  practice  ? — Yes, 
and  the  contrary  is  the  exception, 

6221.  And  that  a  boy  would  be  rather  looked  up  to 
thoii  laughed  at  for  praying  privately  ? — There  would 
be  very  few  boys  who,  in  the  presence  of  olliei'E, 
would  kneel  down  ;  they  have  all  single  rooms. 

6222.  You  think  not  many  boys  would  do  so  io  the 
presence  of  others  ? — I  think  few,  exeept  brotbcrs, 
■would  ;  I  think  it  would  bo  a  trial  lo  a  boy. 

6223.  Do  you  consider,  as  far  as  you  know, — I  am 
talking  of  the  upper  school, — that  the  Sunday  U  pro- 
perly observed,  as  you  say,  without  any  pharisaical 
demonatrntiop,  that  there  is  a  proper  and  decoroua 
distiactioD  made  between  Sunday  and  other  days  ? — 
Quito  sa 

6224.  With  respect  to  puniahmcnts  in  the  lower 
school,  you  would  say  it  is  quite  on  the  same  principle 
imd  the  same  usage  in  the  lower  school  as  in  the  upper 
eciiool  ? — I  think  so,  quite.  There  would  be  fewer 
punishments  because  it  is  a  great  trouble  to  some  of 
those  small  boys  to  write.  They  would  have  much 
ehorter  punishments. 

622o.  If  a  boy  does  very  ill,  or  commits  any  ofienee 
worthy  of  severe  punishment,  he  would  be  sent  up 
to  you  ? — Yes. 

6226-  Your  nasielonts  are  not  empowered  to  iaflict 
corpovnL  punishmont  ihemBelves  ? — No, 

6227.  ilas  the  systcni  of  corporal  puoishmeat 
diminished  much? — Most  considerably. 

6228.  How  often  do  you  flog  ? — Often  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  goes  without  tny  boy  being  flogged. 

6229.  For  how  many  boys  ? — There  aie  now  93 

623a  (£orrf  Lyltclton.)  I  thought  you  said  130 
boys  ? — That  waa  before  the  removes  were  taken. 

6231.  {Lord  Clareadon.)  Then,  perhaps,  it  would 
pot  apply  ? — As  it  happens  it  did  apply. 

6232.  Ten  or  20  years  ago  it  would  be  very  mueh 
|uore  than  that,  would  it  not? — Yery  much  more,  it 
t.^  very  much  on  tlie  decrease. 

6233.  That  is  to  say,  so  many  more  offences  wepe 
thought  lo  require  that  severe  punishment  than  are 
now  ? — Yes,  and  besides  that  there  ha«  been  a  very 
useful  check  in  the  tutor  being  always  made  aware,  and, 
\a  fact,  being  consulted  before almy  is  complained  of, 

6234.  Was  not  that  the  case  in  former  yea,rs  ? — 
I4'o,  it  has  been  introduced  within  the  lust  few  years. 
The  consequence  is,  that  if  a  boy  is  going  on  well  the 
tutor  may  always  intercede  for  him,  and  with  »  word 
of  advice  he  can  do  what  in  old  timgs  woifld  have 
heen  done  by  flogging. 

6235.  Tliat  must  much  increase  the  influenco  of 
the  tutor  ? — Yes. 

|323(>,  What  do  you  consider  has  been  the  practical 
moral  result  of  this  diminution  in  the  flogging  }-«- 
Extremely  good. 

6237.  I  take  it,  it  is  that  the  boy's  honour  and  good 
sense,  his  own  iplcrest,  are  raoi-e  appealed  to  than 
tiaed  to  he  the  case  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  appeal  to  honour 
with  a  boy,  one  does  not  like  to  put  anything  to  ft 
boy's  honour.  I  tliink  perhaps  I  misunderstood  yon  j 
you  do  not  mean  appealing  tp  a  boy's  honour  further 
(ban  that  he  ought  to  look  to  the  thing  aa  a  disgrace  P 


6238.  Tes  ? — ^In  that  point  It  is  certainly. 

6239.  I  should  conceive  that  nothing  cooM  be 
useful,  or  that  you  could  begin  too  early  to  appeal 
a  boy's  honour  ? — Yes,  I  was  taking  it  in  anotber 
sense,  tbcrc  is  another  technical  sense  of  hoaour  whJcA 
mislead  mc. 

6240.  {Mr.  J'aughan.)  I  think  yon  alladed  io  yoitr 
evidence  to  a  custom  that  has  grown  up  at  Eton  of 
teaching  French  by  the  assistant  masters  ? — No,  it 
has  never  been  done. 

6241.  The  assistant maelers  in  pnpU-room  ?— Teii 
that  is  simply  a  privnte  matter,  not  in  school. 

6242.  You  think  tliatithas  fulled'' — T  am  speaking 
of  it  not  in  the  pupil  room  but  in  school. 

6243.  I^Lotd  LyUellon.)  You  say,  "  AttempU  Lot* 
"  been  made  elsewhere  ; "  in  other  schools  you  meu? 
—Yes. 

6244.  {Mr,  Vauf/fiai'.)  With  regard  to  the  tntoriil 
instruction  in  French  at  Eton,  do  you  think  that  bu 
failed  ? — We  have  had  no  means  of  jtidging, 

6245.  Do  you  not  in  your  written  answers  allude 
to  certitiu  causes  of  failure  in  achoola  where  tba 
B.'jsislant  masters  have  taught  French  ? — Yes. 

6246.  Do  not  those  causes  of  failure  in  your  opinion 
apply  to  teaching  by  tutors  ? — I  think  so.  Tea 
mean  aa  between  school  and  pupil-room  ? 

6247.  Would  they  apply  to  pupil-room  u  weli  ts 
to  school  ? — I  think  so. 

6248.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  that  Freacb 
must  l>e  taught  by  Frenchmen  ? — It  had  best  be 
taught  by  Frenchmen  perhaps. 

62-19.  Has  there  ever  been  an  attempt  made  by  tkg 
authorities  of  Eton  to  find  an  Englishman  who,  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  having  beeu  eduoated 
having  lived  for  a  long  time  abroad,  has  a  pure  FrcQi 
accent  and  who  would  be  able  to  teach  French 
reotly,  and  at   the    same  time    maintain    aathorily 
among  the  boys  ;  has  there  ever  been  any  attempt 
the  kind  ? — I  think  none.     The  man  yuu  tn 
posing  would  he  almost  a  Frenchman. 

6250.  If  he  speaks  English  like  an  EogUshoma 
there  would  not  be  that  ridicule  attaching  to  hin 
which  is  subversive  of  order? — There  are  veiy  few 
men  of  that  kind  I  think  to  be  found. 

6251.  Have  they  ever  been  sought  for.  J?m 
there  ever  been  a  btmAJide  attempt  to  teach  FreocU 
pro])crLy  at  Eton  ? — Do  you  mean  generally  Vliiwixh* 
out  the  school  ? 

6252.  Yes  ? — No,  certainly  not 

6253.  (Lord  Li/lleUon.)  Do  you  think  the  gn 
number  of  the  boys  makes  it  a  difficulty  ?  — You  mi 
have  such  a  large  stafll 

6E54.  Do  you  think  if  you  hoda  school  of  half 
sl«e  you  would  undertake  it  with  more  hope  of  bui 
than  with  such  a  large  school  ? — I  think  so. 

6255.  (Lard  Clarendon.)  There  ia  only  one 
question  which  I  would  ask,  which  is  with  respect 
the  emoluments.      I  think  there  was  nothing 
here  about   leaviug    presents ;    that  I  thiak  is 
custom  with  the  lower  master  the  same  as  it  is 
the  master  of  the  upper  school  ? — The  lower 
receives  no  presents  from  boys  going  out  of 
lower  school. 

6256.  Does  the  lower  master  receive  no  p; 
like  the  Uend  Master  ? — fJo  ;  only  as  tutor. 

6257.  That  is  the  same  as  all  the  otUer  popi 
.—Yea. 

6258.  (Sir  S.  KarlhcQte.)  With  regard  to  ttachi 
French  I  gather  your  opinion  to  be  that  it  should 
made  compulsory  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  1; 
I  think  so. 

6259.  By  the  lower  part  of  the  school  yon 
the  upper  school  up  to  the  fifth  form  ? — Tes. 

6260.  You  thii:k  if  that  were  done  it  would 
bably  be  continued  by  the  great  m'^'*i'itT  ^-—Xtti  U,i 
might  then  hraugh  piit, 
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6261.  (Lnrd  Clarfndon,')  I  ^clieve,  Mr.  Hawtrey, 
rou  are  luitlhei^uUcul  aseietant  inaater  at  Eton  ?— 
'.  am, 

6262.  How  long  liavo  you  been  so  ? — Since  tlio 
^ear   1851,  wliicli  was  ihe  (imo  wlien  mathematks 

ere  first  made  pari  of  (lie  school  business. 

6263.  Up  to  that  time  mathematics  can  hardly  be 
Bnid  to  have  been  taught,  either  systematically  or  as 
obligatory,  at  Eton  ? — No. 

6264.  Would  v'lii  say  llint  before  1851  mathcmntica 
rcre  tauglit  af  all  at  Eton? — Yes,  but  as  French 

IB  cow,    'l'hL>  boy^   whose   parents  wished  them   to 
learn  alteinled,  niid  those  whose  pnreuls  did  not  wish 
rthem  to  learn  did  tiot  attend.     It  was  voluntary  on 
be  part  of  parcnla. 

6265.  Jlul  the  numbers  were  small,  were  they  not? 
f*— Xo  ;  the  numbers  were  very  fikir  ;  I  should  think 
r^hcre  were  200. 

6266.  Who  learnt  mathematics  ?—Tes. 

6267.  Tuiight  by  whom  ;  by  Mr.  Hexter  ?— No, 
,  have  been  there  since  the  year  1836, 

.6268.  You  had   a  class?  —  Tea,   of  boya   whose 
[larents  wished  them  to  leni'ji. 

6269.  How  loug  have  you  been  there  altogether  ? 
-From  1836. 

6270.  And  you  came  there,  then,  as  an  assistant 
ftthcmaiicnl  master  ? — No  ;  I  was  there  aa  a  private 

tutor  on  the  spot ;  and  as  I  mentioned  in  my  wiitlen 

Qswera,   when  Mr,  Girdleslone,  who  was  my  pre- 

Jocessor,  resigned,  and   Mr.  Buteler,  auolher  Eton 

itn,  declined  the  appoiutmenl,  then  it  wus  olTered 

to  me.     The  nppoinlmeat  was  a  permission  to  teach 

||t  certain  number  of  boys,  about  the  first  30  iu  the 

l^liool. 

6271.  Was  it  then  it  was  made  obligatory  ?— No, 
[]t  was  not  made  obligatory  till  1851.     It   became 

incorporaled  then  as  pari  of  the  school  business. 

6272.  Then  at  that  lime  Jlr.  Hester  was  the  ai-ilh- 
letie  mui^iei'  ? — Yes,  and  professed  to  teach  malhe- 
aatics.     lie  was  originally  styled,  I  believe,  teacher 

;)f writing  aud  arithmetic;  mathematics  wjis  after- 
TOrda  added.    Wheiherhedid  teach  anything  beyond 
Jarilhmelic  I  do  nut  know,  but  he  stood  on  the  list 
f  AS  teachiijg  wi  iling,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics, 

6273.  Therefore  you  do  not  know  what  branches 
of  muthemalics  he   taught? — No;  I  think  it  really 

nounted  only  to  writing  and  arithmetic. 

6274.  Was  he  capable  of  teaching  mathematics  at 
le  time  ihal  this  title  of  mathematical  master  was 
ssumed  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  before  my  time  j 
',  could  not  say  one  way  or  another.  1  have  heard  it 
eported  That  he  went  away  for  a  litlle  while,  aud 

le  back  as  mnlheniutical  master. 

6275.  Ynii  were  luatheraatical  master,  then  ? — No, 
lis  took  place  before  my  lime. 

6276.  YouAvere  mathemalical  master  at  the  same 
hime  as  Mr,  Hexter,  were  you  not  ? — Mr.  Hexter,  I 

oelieve,  for  a  very  long  time  had  been  holding  tliuc 
position,  and  in  18361  was  appointed. 

6277.  But  you  were  there  at  the  same  time  aa 
r.  Hexter,  because  he  retired  on  an  agreement  with 

fou  ? — Yes  i  but  he  was  then  an  old  man.  I  do  not 
QOw  much  about  him.  He  had  been  there  for  a  very 
eng  time.     I  come  and  paid  him  au  annuity,  tmd 

then  he  retired  altogether. 

6278.  In  short,  you  were  not  allowed  to  enter  on 
four  duties  aa  a  mathematical  master  until  you  had 

reed  to  pay  Mr.  Hexter  an  annuity  for  not  teach- 

malhemnlics  ? — Let  me  explain.      I  was  allowed 

,_   take  the  first  30  boys  iti  the  school,  and  besides 

them  any  boys  that  Mr.  llexler  asserted  had  attended 

auf  clacs  and  were  comi)etent  to  come   to  me,  but 

iinless  they  had  a  certificate  to  this  efiect  from  Mr. 

Ie\ier  I  was  not  allowed  to  teach  any  boya  but  the 

lead  Master's  division,     I  think  It  was  tliree  or  four 

^ears  afterwai-da  that,  with  the  I'l-ovost's  consent,  X 

_  aid  this  annuity  lo  Mr.  He-xter,  and  then  he  rerirad 

lltogether ;  and  I  might  have  boys  from  any  part  of 

Ue  school  whobe  jiatents  wished  them  to  learn. 

1. 


iffi'. 


6279.  It  was  in  1832,  was  it  not,  that  the  school 

Buthoriliea  discovered  that  it  was  fur  the  interest  of  $,  T''}!au<irct 
the  Bchool  that  Mr.  Hexler  should  letire  ? — I  think  


it  was  about  1840. 

G280.  \\'aa  it  from  his  deficiency  iu  teaching  arith- 
metic or  his  incapacity  to  leach  mathematics  when 
he  had  assumed  the  title  of  ina(hemntic:d  teacher  ?^ 
I  think  that  there  was  a  great  cry  among  parents 
who  objected  to  their  boys  not  being  allowed  to  como 
to  me  nt  once  without  going  to  Mr.  Hexter. 

6281.  The  boys  were  simply  learning  arithmetic, 
I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Ilextei-,  as  fiu-  its  you  kuow  ? — An 
far  as  I  kuow. 

6282.  And  the  parents  who  desired  that  their  boya 
should  come  to  you  desired  that  they  of  course  should 
lenrii  nrilhmetic  as  well  as  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

6283-  Hut  that  they  should  commence  mathematics 
with  you  ? — I  suppose  ao. 

6284.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  the  remonstrances  oC 
the  parents  that  opened  Ihe  eyes  of  the  school  aiiiho-' 
rilies  to  the  incapacity  of  Mr.  Hexter,  or  was  it  their 
own  inquiries? — I  was  young  at  Eton  then,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion.  I  should  think 
it  was  both  motives,  I  think  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  tutors  say  that  they  considered  it  an  evil  that 
their  boys  could  not  come  lo  mo  irithout  going  to 
Mr.  Hexler,  or  having  a  certificate  from  him. 

628.;.  In  short,  both  the  parents  and  the  school 
oulhorjties  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hexter  was  not 
beneficial  to  the  school  ?— I  think  ao. 

6286.  And  in  cousequeiiee  of  that  they  decreed 
that  you  shauld  give  him  200/,  a  year  ? — Yoa, 

6287.  The  deed  by  which  you  bought  out  Mr. 
Hexter  hml  the  sanction  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ? 
— Yes  ;  this  is,  I  believe,  the  customary  plan  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  retirement  of  a  master  when  he  ia 
getting  past  work,  Mr.  Hexter  had  given  lOW. 
a  year  to  liis  predecessor,  on  his  resignation. 

6285.  You  have,  with  tha  consent  of  the  College, 
built  a  mathemalical  school,  which  we  saw  the  other 
day  ? — Yes, 

6289.  It  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  por- 
pose  for  which  it  wius  built.  May  I  ask  ou  what 
terms  you  built  that  theati*e,  as  one  of  tbe  masters 
called  it  ? — A  Icate  of  40  years,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion lo  Ihcir  successors  to  renew  at  the  exjiiration  of 
14  yenri^i  wiihoul  paying  further  line,  which  was 
represented  tome  as  tantamount  to  a  lease  of  W  yenrs. 

6290.  It  is  college  ground  on  which  you  have  built 
it  ?~yes. 

6291.  You  say,  "  without  a  further  fine,"  did  you 
pay  any  tine  for  building  that  ? — The  way  the  eoliepo 
leases  are  managed,  I  think,  is  that  every  14  years 
there  is  a  renewal  on  paying  a  fine,  but  if  they  renew 
at  the  end  of  the  tirst  14  years  without  any  fine  at  all, 
it  is  really  tantamount  to  a  lease  of  54  years.  Then, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  14  years,  if  they  choose  to 
prolong  tho  lease,  I  shall  have  to  pay  the  fine. 

6292.  When  the  College  leased  yon  the  ground  on 
which  your  building  was  erected,  hod  you  to  pay  any 
bonus  ? — I  pay  a  gi'ound  rent  of  20/.  a  year. 

6293.  Is  that  all  the  rent  you  pay  for  it  ? — That  is 
all  tho  rent  I  |jay  for  it.  There  is  a  small  garden, 
which  is  not  built  upon, 

6294.  The  whole  which  you  pay  is  20/,  a  year  ? — 
Accurately,  it  is  25/.  ground  rent  that  1  pay,  but 
there  is  a  email  g.oi'den  attached  which  lets  at  51.  a 
year. 

6295.  And  there  is  an  understanding  that  no  fine 
will  be  levied  upon  you  on  renewal  of  this  lease  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  14  years  ? — Yes.  The  first 
14  yem-B  has  passed,  I  have  applied  for  the  renewal, 
but  have  not  yet  had  an  answer. 

6296.  You  have  the  lease  for  how  long  ? — I  have 
the  lease  for  40  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  14 
years  I  applied  to  the  College  for  a  prolougai  iou, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  their  predeces- 
eors,  of  the  lease  for  14  years  without  payment  of 
fine. 
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6297.  And  to  that  you  have  had  no  answer  ? — No. 

6298.  (flfr.  Thompion.)  How-  many  years  have 
expired  since  you  Bpplicd  ? — About  four  years.  It  is 
some  years  aiuce  the  expiration  of  the  14  years,  about 

IS  Joly  1888.    four  or  five  years, 
■  6299.  The  lease  has  run  18  years  ?— Yea  ;  I  think 

the  lense  dates  from  1843,  bo  it  is  nearly  20  years. 

6300.  (Lord  C/nrfnf?o»,)Tou  have  applied  to  renew 
it  for  14  yeai-s  ?— Tes,  but  have  received  no  answer. 

6301.  How  much  time  has  elapsed  since  you  made 
the  application  ? — About  four  years,  I  think. 

6302.  Four  years  aiuce  you  apptiod  to  the  College? 
—Tes. 

6303.  And  the  answer  has  not  arrived  yet  ? — No. 

6304.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  You  pay  20(,  a  year 
ground  rent  ? — Yes. 

6305.  You  are  liablo  to  a  periodical  fine  ? — ^If  they 
choose  lo  renew  the  lease, 

6306.  (Mr.  Ttcitlrlon.)  Do  you  regard  their  silence 
as  a  proof  that  they  do  not  intend  lo  levy  llie  fine  ? 
— T  really  cannot  exaclty  say  whether  they  mean  to 
nccede  to  the  recommendation  of  their  predecessors 
or  not  ;  I  am  not  competent  to  say,  I  simply  have 
not  heard. 

6307.  (Lord  Clarmilon.)  The  predecessors  are 
many  of  themselves  in  person  ? — Some  are.  I  quote 
the  words  of  the  bursar  in  hia  letter  to  me,  "We  have 
"  granted  you  ft  lease  of  40years,  with  a  recommendn- 
"  tioii  to  our  flucces60i-8  to  renew  at  the  expiration  of 
"  the  first  14  years,  without  payment  of  fine,"  They 
are  not  competent  to  give  more  than  40  years  leases, 
and  they  get  over  the  diflSculty  in  that  way. 

6308.  Is  it  the  same  gentleman  who  is  hursnr 
now  who  wrote  you  that  letter  ? — No,  the  preseut 
Vice-Provost  was  bursar  then, 

6309.  Do  you  consider  then  that  you  have  an  in- 
terest in  that  building,  and  that  you  can  dispose  of  it 
to  any  person  yon  like  ? — 1  am  bound  by  the  terms  of 
the  lease  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  the  building, 
except  for  teaching  mathematics. 

6310.  Could  you  select  your  own  successor  ? — No. 
Things  have  kept  on  altering  since  then.  I  was  at 
that  lime  hardly  more  than  extra  master,  and  was  not 
incorporated  as  one  of  the  body, 

6311.  (Afr.  T/iompson.)  You  were  like  a  private 
tutor  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eton  ? — I  woa 
much  in  the  same  position  as  the  French  master. 
My  name  w.is  in  the  list  as  mathematical  master. 
Those  boys  whose  parents  wished  them  to  learn  of 
mo  might  do  so,  and  my  bills  were  taken  in  by  tutors 
and  dames, 

6312.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Supposing  you  were  to 
wish  (o  retire  now  from  the  position  you  hold,  and  to 
dispose  of  your  interest  in  the  building  to  some  body 
whom  you  believed  would  worthily  succeed  you  as 
mathematical  master,  should  you  consider  yourself 
autliorized  lo  do  it  ? — I  could  not  do  thai. 

6313.  What  would  interfere  ?  The  terms  of  your 
lense,  or  what  ? — Simply  I  have  no  power  of  appoint- 
ing anybody. 

6314-  (Lord  Lyttellon,)  Coold  you  sublet  ?— No. 
C315.    Are   you    restrained    from    subletting?  — 
Practically. 

6316.  Because,  you  mean,  it  would  not  answer  for 
anybody  who  was  not  mathematical  master  ? — Yes. 

6317.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Supposing  you  wished  to 
retire,  and  that  not  being  able  to  appoint  your  suc- 
cessor, that  the  Provost  and  Fellows  did  appoint  your 
successor,  and  that  that  successor  was  not  prepared  to 
reimburse  you  for  your  outlay  on  the  buildings,  how 
■hould  yon  proceed  then  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  submit.  I  am  quite  in  tha  power  of  tiie  Provost 
and  Fellows. 

6318.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  That  you  understood  lo 
be  Ibe  case  from  the  first,  you  knew  that  you  were  at 
their  mercy  to  some  extent  ? — I  think  I  must  say  so, 
hut  my  position  is  altered  in  the  meantime,  through 
my  being  made  one  of  the  masters  of  the  school. 

6319.  (Lord  Lyitelton.)  What  alteration  has  been 
made  that  aifcets  your  pecuniary  position  ? — I  Jiave 
benn  made  an  assistant  master  of  Eton. 


6320.  What  does  that  do  ? — It  altera  my  poaitiot 
in  reference  to  tlie  room  ;  tiU  then  T  had  Uoybt 
independcully  in  my  own  room.  When  matbemuiu 
were  incorporated  into  the  school  work,  and  I  ku 
made  an  assistant  master,  the  College  consented  tint 
mathematics  should  be  taught  in  the  building  which  I 
had  erected  when  I  was  in  ray  former  position,  m4 
sanctioned  my  building  ihe  addiiioonl  clnss-roomi 
that  became  requisite  when  ihe  whole  school  Ic«ni(4 
mathematics. 

6321.  I  mean,  does  that,  give  you  any  socurif; 
against  what  I  do  not  suppose  would  be  doni.'.  Ici 
what  I  understand  the  College  would  have  the  pown 
of  doing  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  any  security  st  iSL 
If  the  College  chose  to  build  other  mathcmuinl 
schools  altogether,  I  believe  they  could  order  losul 
all  the  assistants  lo  go  and  teach  mathematics  in  iLcm 
other  schools.  I  have  no  remedy  but  a  moral  retaidT, 
the  feeling  that  I  had  acted  under  their  sanctioa  a 
what  I  had  done. 

6322.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Yon  baUt  that  schodl » 
trust  ? — Yes. 

6323.  (Mr.  Vauyhan.)  In  fact,  did  you  hiuH  » 
really  on  that  consideration  ?  —  Certainly  I  A\i  «> 
with  reference  to  the  buildings  added  in  1851  to  mrrt 
the  wants  of  the  whole  school.  With  regard  to  tbt 
great  school  room  or  theatre  which  'was  built  in  IS'13. 
before  mathematics  were  made  part  of  the  tchuol 
business,  it  was  a  good  ioventment,  as  ihinge  were 
then  ;  for  the  extra  mo-oters  had  lo  provide  their  o»b 
school  rooms,  and  if  things  had  remained  U  tb^ 
were,  I  had  a  moral  certainly  that  my  sueeMHT 
would  have  taken  the  building  off  my  huidi,  c 
paid  rent  for  it. 

6324.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  If  they  werw  lo  orffr 
the  mathematical  teaching  to  be  carried  on  inuottitt 
building,  this  building  would  still  be  your  proptMj! 
— Yes  ;  but  it  would  be  valueless. 

632.5.  You  might  turu  it  to  any  other  purpose  ?— 
I  could  not.  I  am  complefely  in  their  power,  t  iJd 
not  misdoubt  them  at  all,  hut  I  am  completely  in  that 
power. 

6326.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  did  that  with  jooi 
eyes  open  ? — Yes. 

6327.  May  I  ask  you  to  look  at  page  118,  par*. 
graph  5  ?  You  there  soy.  "  There  were  then  cigit 
"  classical  divisions  in  the  fiAh  fona,  e&ch  undi:^  a 
"  separate  master  ;"  that  is  the  system  which  o\>luiu 
now,  is  it  not? — ^The  number  of  dirist(ws  sUgkt); 
varies. 

6328.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  system  nun-hith 
these  groups  are  formed.  Will  you  expt&in  th»[?— 
We  will  say  the  Head  Master  and  the  senior  a^'siiiul 
have  each  a  classical  division  of  between  30  vaif) 
boys.  At  11  o'clock  on  Monday,  five  o'clock  ou  Wet 
nesday,  and  1 1  o'clock  on  Friday  the  Head  Sins 
and  the  senior  assistant  do  not  go  into  school,  ud 
their  70  or  80  boys  come  into  the " mathirowieat 
school,  to  the  theatre  you  allude  to.  and  to  thewni 
class  rooms  which  you  saw, — I  t«ach  in  the  ICft 
room  and  the  assistants  teach  in  the  class  nwnir' 
and  these  80  boys  are  divided  into  eight  dividM 
among  the  eight  masters. 

6329.  Of  ten  each  ?— Of  about  ten  each, 

C330.  In  separntti  rooms  ? — Yes.  Those  80  \aft 
are  divided  amongst  myself  and  my  seven  colU'«?«*- 

6331.  Should  you  consider  that  Ibe  divisiiin  inH 
those  groups,  (being  so  small,  comparatively,  la  "U 
the  classes  are  in  Ihe  rest  of  the  school,)  of  ico  esdfc 
is  the  most  convenient  division  for  teaching  ol 
learning  mathematics  ? — I  think  it  is  verv  good. 

6332.  Do  you,  as  far  as  you  know,  judging  of  ibt 
classical  classes,  draw  a  distinction    between  nialb^ 
malics  and  chtssics  ;  that  you  would    not  he  abbV 
teach  as  many  boys  in  mathematics  na  in  classical 
I  do  not  think  we  could  manage  to  teach  so  many  ; 
you  will  observe  ihat  the  boys  are  classed  accord! 
their  c/iMsica/ proficiency,  therefore  the  larger' 

can  naturally  go  together  better  for  n  classic  ' 
bnt  those   same  boys,  not  being  niTiinged 
to  their  comparative  merit  or  proficiency 
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tnalies,  (here  is  a  greater  diversity  of  proficiency 
among  ihem,  ond  thereforo  when  ihey  are  subdividod 
among  the  mathematical  masters,  it  is  more  advisable 
to  sepwate  them  into  smaller  ciossea. 

6333.  Do  you  divide  the  boye  into  classes  according 
to  their  matliemntical  proReicney  and  according  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  boys  reading  the  sonio  subject,  or 
ia  it  with  nny  reference  to  their  elaseleal  status  in  the 
echool  ? — The  Imys  who  form  the  severnl  grotips  and 
come  together  to  the  mathematical  school  are  about 
the  same  age.  Tlie  two  divisions  of  the  Hend  Master 
and  senior  assistant,  wliich  form  group  A,  of  course 
contain  the  eldest  boys  in  the  school,  and  they  are 
separated  into  eight  porliona,  nceording  to  Iheir 
mathematical  ability,  and  similariy  with  the  other 
groups. 

6334.  And  that  is  how^  these  groups  are  formed  ?— 
Yes. 

6333.  In  each  of  these  groups,  of  course,  the  same 
'books  are  used,  and  the  same  branches  of  mathe- 
matics are  taught  > — Yes. 

6336.  Is  there  any  change  in  these  classes.  Sup- 
pose you  place  a  boy  in  a  cla^s  and  he  is  not  able  to 
go  ou  to  the  higher  branches,  does  he  fall  into  any 
other  class;  from  group  B,  where  jou  find  a  boy  of  great 
power  in  mathematics,  does  lie  pass  into  group  A  P 
— You  must  keep  your  mind  entirely  at  present  on 
group  A.  Group  A  in  subdivided  into  eight  different 
classes,  nod  if  it  is  found  better  for  a  boy  not  to  be  in 
the  first  of  those  subdivisions  of  group  A,  he  would 
be  put  in  the  second  or  third  division,  or  if  desirable, 
he  would  be  promoted  into  a  Iiighcr  subdivision  of  the 
group,  because  group  A  all  come  together,  being 
divided  into  eiglit  different  portions  ;  but  group  A 
and  group  fi  come  .it  difi'erent  times,  and  there  is 
no  conneiion  between  them.  The  best  boys  in  group 
A  ai'e  in  the  highest  division  of  group  A,  the  next 
best  in  the  second  division  of  group  A,  and  so  on  ; 
the  least  advanced  boys  forming  the  eighth  divisiou  of 
gronp  A. 

6337.  Suppose  you  found  in  group  B  a  boy  very 
superior  in  trigonometry  or  conic  sections? — He  could 
not  come  in  group  A. 

6338.  Although  you  know  there  is  a  boy  in  group 
A  Tcrj-  inferior  to  group  B  ? — Still  he  could  not. 

6339.  (Mr.  Vtiiighan.)  You  understand  the  whole 
division  that  comes  to  you  as  group  A  ? — Certainly, 

6340.  Lord  Clarendon  understands  the  first  divi- 
sion of  group  A  as  group  A  ;  you  are  taking  the 
■whole  group  A  as  group  A?  —  Group  A  is  the 
two  first  divisions  of  the  school  which  come  at  the 
some  time  ;  group  B  is  the  two  next  divisions  of 
the  school  which  come  at  the  same  lime,  and  are  sub- 
divided when  Ihey  come,  in  the  same  way  as  group  A. 

6341.  These  two  groups  begin  by  being  distinct, 
and  are  kept  distinct  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact  whenever  a 
boy  moves  up  to  Mr.  Durnford  or  the  Head  Master 
he  comes  with  group  A,  and  the  two  next  masters' 
divisions  form  group  B. 

6342.  Lord  Clarendon  asked  wheiher,  after  group 
A  had  been  sulidivided  into  eight  divisions,  a  boy  who 
had  origirally  stood  in  the  third  of  those  eight  divi- 
sions, and  who  by  great  progress  had  qualified  him- 
self to  Btnnd  in  the  first  of  those  divisions,  was  pro- 
moted into  the  first  of  those  divisions? — Certainly  he 
■would  be.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  when  lioys 
get  near  to  the  top  of  the  school,  with  (he  exception 
of  myself  and  one  other  assistant,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  class- teaching,  I  think  the  other  masters  find 
tiiey  get  on  lieltcr  by  teaching  the  boys  individually. 

6343.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  How  far  in  mathematics 
do  you  go  with  your  higher  boys? — I  think  the 
highest  rending  that  I  remember  is  Todliunter'a 
Analytical  Geometry.     Some  boys  have  read  that. 

6344.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  boys  into  the  dif- 
ferential calculus? — Never. 

6445.  Into  conic  sections  ? — Yes. 

6346,  (Lord  Lytttllon.)  What  is  there  between 
conic  sections  and  analytical  geometry  ? — One  posses 
into  the  other. 


6347.  You  mean  it  Is  a  stage  just  beyond  conic       XTON. 
sections  ? — It  is  the  aame  subject,  mainly,  treated  in  

two  dilferent  ways,  Hee. 

6348.  And  that  is  as  high  ae  you  have  gone? S.T.  Ilawury. 

Yes  !  »  few  have  rend  geometrical  conic  sections,  and    i.  j|ji    i.,.? 
slill  fewer  analytical  conie  sections.  ^ 

6349.  Would  the  Iwy  who  gets  the  Tomline  ecliolnr- 
sliip  ordinarily  speaking  have  gone  as  high  na  that? 
— As  high  as  gwimelrical  conic  sectious. 

6350.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  IIow many  boys  proceed 
to  these  higher  brnuelica  ? — Very  few  ;  very  few  to 
conic  sections. 

6351.  What  would  you  say  Is  the  stand  point  of 
the  overngo  number  of  boys  in  general ;  how  far  do 
they  go  ? — The  average  number  of  boys  do  not  do 
moi'e  tlinii  arithniclic,  Knelid,  nod  algebra, 

6352.  {Lord  Lijllcllon.)  Uow  far  in  algebra  ? 

Not  beyond  Colenso's  Hi-st  part, 

6353.  {Lord  Clareudon.)  Do  you  toko  the  whole 
of  Colenso's  book  ? — Yes. 

6354.  {Lord  Lytteiton.)  Do  you  go  to  quadratic 
equations  ? — Yes, 

6355.  Is  that  about  as  far  as  a  boy  in  the  sixth 
form  would  go  in  mathematics  ? — I  should  say  further 
than  that.  I  should  say  that  a  considerable  number 
in  the  sijdh  form  will  have  rend  very  fairly  the 
whole  of  that  Hrst  part,  as  far  even  as  the  binomial 
theorem,  nnd  some  of  them  would  read  trigonomelry, 

6356.  And  they  have  read  the  first  six  books  of 
Euclid  ? — You  might  say  four  books,  but  not  sis. 

6357.  {/.ord  Clarendon.)  You  allude  to  some  boys 
having  done  conic  sections  ?— They  are  quite  the 
exception. 

6358.  They  are  exceiitional  cases  ;  boys  who  have 
peculiar  aptitude  or  desire  o  qualify  themselves  por- 
tieulnrly  in  it  ? — Yes. 

6359.  What  is  the  nature  of  theexamination  given 
in  mathematics  ?  are  they  examined  according  to 
the  groups?  —  There  are  two  species  of  exami- 
nations every  school  time.  Firat,  the  examination, 
or  "  Trials,"  which  different  divisions  of  the  school 
undergo  before  "  Taking  their  Removes ;"  and,  se- 
condly, at  the  close  of  each  school  time,  an  examina- 
tion on  the  work  of  the  school  lime  then  terminating. 

6360.  Are  different  groups  examined  together  ? — 
No  ;  we  cannot  bring  different  groups  together ; 
groiips  A  nnd  B  cannot  come  together. 

6361.  Because  tliey  have  read  differently? — No, 
because  the  hours  for  coming  to  the  mathematicHl 
school  are  different, 

6362.  They  might  all  come  to  the  examination  ? — 
No,  but  because  tliose  boys  who  are -not  with  us  are 
with  their  classical  niastei's  at  the  time. 

6363.  Should  you  consider  it  desirable  that  they 
should  all  come  together  for  exnminatiou  ?  —  It  ia 
not  necessary  ;  perhaps  occasionally  we  might  feel 
it  desirable,  but  it  could  not  be  managed. 

6364.  Would  A  and  B  be  reading  the  same  sub- 
jects ? — Hardly  the  same  subjects  ;  A  will  he  in 
advance  of  B  as  a  general  rule. 

6365.  (^r,  Thompson.)  There  would  be  exceptions 
when  a  boy  in  group  B  is  superior  to  any  boy  in 
group  A,  is  that  possible  ? — Very  seldom.  I  liavo 
never  known  an  instance. 

6366.  {Sir  S.  Korlhcote.)  Have  you  ever  known 
a  Tomline  got  by  a  boy  below  group  A  ? — I  think  I 
remember  about  eight  or  ten  yews  ago  a  boy  getting 
the  Tomline  prine  while  he  was  in  group  B. 

6367.  Being  rather  a  bad  scholar  but  a  good  ma- 
thematici.in? — A  young  boy  but  a  good  mathematician, 
a  very  quick  wi'lter  and  an  able  boy,  though  not  the 
most  advanced.  The  examination  suited  him,  and  he 
got  the  prize. 

6368.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Can  you  say  how  many 
boys,  for  instance  in  group  A,  could  do  any  proposi- 
tion in  the  five  hooks  of  Euelid  ? — We  do  not  read 
the  fifth. 

6369.  I  mean  the  four  books,  with  the  sixth? — - 
Do  you  mean  at  this  moment  ? 

6370.  Yes  ;  not  many  perhaps  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  a 
fair  number  have  read  four  books. 
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6371-  How  mauj  in  group  A  do  you  think  Imve 
road  »il  five  books  and  understood  them  ?— I  bIioiiIiI 
saj  not  more  than  1 2. 

6ST2,  And  how  moiiy  do  yon  think  in  group  A  can 
solve  B  qiiwimiic  equation  involving  two  unknown 
qnantitiea  ?— It  ia  horcl  for  me  to  sny  that.  I  never 
moot  any  but  tlie  bovs  that  are  up  to  me.  I  might 
KiY  pf ihaps  half,  but  I  am  iJoublful  of  this. 

'6373,  (Lord  Ciarendon.)  Hnlf  ofgroiip  A  ? — Yea. 

6374.  {.Vr.  Tht>m/>3on.)  Do  you  tliink  that  bulf 
that  number,  a  quarter,  have  made  fair  progress  in 
Iriponomelry  ? — I  think  so. 

637o.  I  suppose  you  fiud  that  the  attention  boys 
[Miy  to  mathematics  at  Eton  is  partly  de]wndeiit  on 
tbeinteuiion^  of  their  pnrenls,  whether  they  are  poing 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — I  think  the  majority 
merely  look  to  the  niu trie ul alio n  esominntioa. 

6376.  At  Oiford  or  Cambridge  ? — Both. 

6377.  Is  anT  mathematics  set  in  the  mntricnlation 
examination  ?— Ves.  Tlie  amount  varies  in  different 
colleges  ;  in  none,  I  think,  does  it  exceed  a  couple  of 
book?  of  Euelid. 

6378.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  throwing  open,  aa  it 
is  called,  of  the  classicnl  Tripos  at  Cambridge  lins 
operated  at  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  maihematicH  nt 
Eton  ? — No,  I  do  cot  tliink  ive  fee!  it. 

6379.  Tou  do  not  think  it  would  he  possible  for  a 
Ijoy,  who  before  he  went  to  Eton  had  rend,  say  thren 
or  fonr  books  of  Euclid,  and  was  sup]ioscd  by  his 
friends  to  understand  them  tolerably  well,  for  that 
boj  to  be  put  when  he  went  to  Eton  into  the  rule 
of  three,  and  stick  there  for  a  couple  of  j-enrs,  owing 
to  hi*  low  place  in  die  classical  school  ? — It  is  not 
nsnal  for  boys  to  begin  algebra  and  Euclid  till  they 
get  into  the  fiAh  form. 

6380.  It  is  possible  that  a  boy  might  be  kept  lo 
nn'lhmetic  who  had  read,  say  three  books  of  Euclid  ? 
— Tea,  it  would  l>e  poflsible. 

6381.  Do  jou  think  it  salutary  on  the  whole  to 
keep  him  under  water  so  long  ? — First  of  all,  I  would 
My  that  those  boys  in  the  Remove,  who  are  able  have 
latterly  been  taken  a  step  in  advance,  and  have 
b^un  Euclid  and  algebra. 

6382.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  How  long  hfis  that  been 
ihe  ense  ? — It  emanated  from  that  paper  which  was 
jiriuled  in  1858,  saying  what  the  boys  would  be 
required  to  know  in  passing  through  different  parts 
of  the  school.  It  is  put  down  there  that  there  is  a 
cerluin  minimum  they  must  know,  and  (hat  higher 
queslioiiB  may  be  a.sked.  Since  that  time,  when 
there  were  any  boys  who  seemed  comjielent  in  the 
Hemove,  they  have  been  put  info  Euclid  or  algebrn. 

6383.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Was  it  salutary  for  a  boy 
to  be  kept  back  in  his  nmthematica  ? — Certainly  not, 
if  he  rcully  knew  what  he  professed  ;  but  I  have 
almost  invnrialily  found  that  boys  who  professed  lo 
have  rend  a  groat  deal  are  very  imperlecfly  giounded. 
When  Ihoy  are  required  to  produce  their  knowledge 
in  exiiminnlion  it  is  very  different  from  what  a  parent 
or  a  tutor  would  imagine.  It  is  one  thing  to  sit  by  n 
boy  and  go  from  proposition  to  proposition  with  him, 
(ind  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  prepare  that  boy  fii> 
that  silling  down  he  shall  pi-oduce  his  knowledge  in 
examination.  I  find  that  many  of  those  who  have 
a  reputation  for  having  rend  much  are  not  at  all  up 
to  what  their  friends  think.  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  Eton  OJiperienc*^  nmong  nil  the  boys  I  have  exa- 
niLued  on  coming  lo  Eton,  1  have  not  found  one  in  a 
hundred  of  ihopo  who  professed  to  have  rend 
Euclid,  who  were  able  to  write  out  the  fourth  pro- 
position of  the  Urst  hook  of  Euclid  in  a  way  that 
showed  tJiey  at  all  understood  the  meaning  of  what 
they  were  wi-iting  ;  and  this,  too,  after  being  allowed 
a  reasonable  time  to  look  over  it.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  celebrated  fifth  proposition,  hut  of  the  fourth, 
which  is  the  key  to  Euclid,  and  of  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  if  it  is  not  understood  and  apprc- 
ointed,  the  whole  of  a  lioy's  Enelid  is  valueless. 

6384.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  But  ns  tho  whole  school 
passes  under  you,  w    "'   ■•^u  say  that  the  generality 

I     of  Eton  boys   ien  fuir  arllhmciicians? — I 
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really  think  I  can  say  so.  Tliere  are  boys  ^ho  enn' 
be  laid  hold  of  as  having  passed  throngh  all  our  hands 
and  who  are  able  to  produce  nothing,  but  I  really 
think  that  as  far  as  intelligent  arithmetic  goes  that 
wo  rank  very  fairly  with  other  schools. 

6385.  We  are  talking  of  the  average,  we  ore  not 
talking  either  of  the  very  dull  boys,  or  the  very 
capable  boys.  What  do  you  consider  nu  average 
boy  can  do  easily  and  correctly  in  arithmetic? — We 
profess  that  n  boy  does  not  come  into  tho  fifth  form 
until  he  is  a  fair  arithmeticinn  ;  that  is,  till  he  has 
read  fractions,  decimals,  tho  rule  of  three,  and  Its 
applications,  including  interest,  &c.  The  rule  is,  that 
until  ho  knows  this  much  fairly  he  ia  not  allowed  lo 
go  into  the  fifth  form. 

6386.  (Mr.  Thompson.^  Tlierc  must  hare  been  a 
very  great  improvement  at  Eton  during  the  last  20 
years  in  that  respect? — Yes,  an  entire  alteration. 
You  can  easily  imagine  that  eight  men  working  t<^e- 
ther  must  be  very  dull,  and  veiy  forgetful  of  (heir 
duty,  unless  they  produce  a  i-esult  very  different  from 
what  had  hitherto  been  produced. 

6387.  (Lord  Lr/ttelfon.)  IIuvo  you  adverted  in 
your  answers  [o  what  Is  called  extra  mathematics  ? — 
Yes.  I  have. 

6398.  You  have  said  at  tho  lower  part  of  page  1 21, 
that  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  an  extra  fee  for' 
iu.struclion  in  mathematics, — that  is  the  regular  in* 
atruction — but  there  ia  a  system  of  extm  tuition  in 
mathematics  for  which  the  boys  pay  10  guineas  s 
year  ? — Yes. 

6389.  How  many  of  Ihe  boys  in  the  school  pay  for 
extra  mathematics  ?^— I  have  not  the  most  rctaoKi 
conception. 

6390.  I  should  wish  to  know  the  number  of  boys 
who   receive  extra  instruction   in  mathematics? — I 
could  ask  each  of  tlie   mathematical   assislanta  hoir  h 
many  hoys  be  has.  H 

6391.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  100  boys  tdto-  ™ 
gether  in  the  school  who  are  learning  extra  mathe- 
matics ? — Possibly  ;  but  I  do  not  know. 

6392.  Have  you  ever  known  any  boy  get  the  Tom- 
line  who  bad  not  exti-a  madiematics  ? — There  ia  not 
one  boy  who  has  got  the  Tomline  who  has  had  extra 
mathematics.  Every  one  of  the  boys  who  liiis  got 
the  Tomline  is  a  boy  who  has  not  had  any  private 
instriicliun  whntever  iji  mathematics, 

6393.  Such  hoys  must  then  have  shown  considerable 
aptitude  ? — Yea. 

6394.  Are  there  many  hoys  who  go  as  high  in 
mathematics  as  ti'igonouiclry  or  analytical  geometry, 
who  h.ive  had  private  tuition  ? — There  ia  a  fair 
numlier  who  are  as  high  aa  trigonometry,  but  Ttry 
few  are  reodiug  nualylieal  geometry.  Only  two  OT 
three  ;  quite  exceptional  cases, 

6495.  You  do  not  give  extra  m.ilhemnlics  to  them  ? 
— K'o  ;  that  is  the  stipulation. 

6396.  (Mr.  Vaiighan.)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
mode  iu  which  the  private  mathemaiies  arc  done  at 
Eton — that  is  to  say,  are  you  satisfied  with  both  the 
mode  iu  which  the  private  instruction  is  cenducted, 
and  with  tho  effect  it  has  upon  the  boys  who  take 
it? — Yes !  I  have  stated  in  my  answers  fully  what 
my  feelings  are  upon  the  matter.  I  did  object  lo  it  at 
first,  because  I  said  it  was  making  it  a  pecuDiary 
advnntiigc  to  the  a.ssistnnt  masters  that  tJie  school 
teaching  should  not  bo  sufficient.  That  was  my  idea 
at  iirst,  but  practically  I  have  got  to  feel  differently. 

6397.  It  is  asserted  in  the  written  evidence  of  ona 
of  tho  witnesses  who  gave  evidence,  I  think,  but  'who 
wns  not  a  mathematical  master,  that  n  proper  pro- 
ficiency in  his  view  was  not  obtuiued  because  the 
boys  have  the  opportunity,  and  use  it,  of  shuffling  in 
their  private  mnthematicul  busineas  ? — I  do  not  catch 
the  meaning  of  the  question, 

6393.  Pcrhnps  I  shall  be  able  to  read  an  extrsot. 
As  III  the  reason  why  nialhematics  generally  do  not 
flourish  at  nil  in  proportion  to  llie  classics,  lie 
mentions  two  or  ihreo  causes,  and  one  of  them  he  says 
is  tho  liobit  of  "shnftling  in  the  extra  worli." 
AATiut  is  extra  work? — I   will   expliiin,     Uctwccn 
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eacK  lesson  that  wc  give  nnd  the  tiiae  the  lioy  comea 
ivgnin,  there  is  an  interval  of  a  dny,  niid  we  always 
give  eooin  six  or  eight  examples,  or  Eomo  expliination 
of  priuciplca  to  be  brought  for  an  exercise,  and 
shown  np  at  tlie  next  leason.  Now  the  witness  here 
observes  that  boys  tell  one  another,  and  shuffle  about 
these  exaraiilea  i  for  instance,  one  boy  will  do  another 
boy's  exercise. 

6399.  You  have  the  means  of  knowing  thai,  I 
suppose,  as  well  aa  anybody  '( — That  tlioy  do  ? 

G400.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not  ? — I  suppose  some 
do,  but  I  should  not  think  it  wm  general.  I  imagine 
that  boys  do  verses  for  each  olher  iirunotimes. 

6401.  The  extra  work  is  work  not  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  mathemnlical  masti'r.  Il  is  donbtful 
wiiclher  it  is  done  properly  or  not.  Do  you  think 
you  agree  so  far  as  that  ? — I  should  think,  speaking 
of  the  hoys  who  ai-e  up  to  me  in  school, — and  Judginj^ 
from  interual  evidence,  my  knowledge  of  the  boys, 
and  so  forth,— that  in  the  great  mnjovity  of  cases  it  is 
koneslly  done. 

6402.  You  think  that  caaca  in  which  it  is  not  nro 
exceptional  ? — I  Ihink  so. 

6403.  Have  you  ihe  same  means  of  maintaining' 
discipline  among  those  boys  that  come  before  you  for 
ineliiiclioa,  that  the  elussical  assistant  masters  have  ? 
— Just  Ihe  same. 

G404.  Are  you  able  to  keep  them  in  an  attentive 
Stale? — Yes. 

6400.  Is  there  any  intervention  of  a  tulor  before  n 
boy  can  be  punished  who  does  extremely  ill,  or 
misbehaves  himself  in  the  mathematical  class,  such  as 
does  not  exist  iu  regard  to  the  classical  class  ? — No  ; 
it  is  exactly  the  same. 

6406.  Has  it  always  been  the  same? — I  think 
always  since  matbematics  have  been  part  of  the 
school  business,  but  perhaps  not  fully  so.  In  my 
evidence  I  have  called  the  past  up  to  the  present  a 
transition  period.  I  think  that  the  privileges  and 
ndvanlAges  and  ihe  general  status,  if  I  may  so  call 
i^  of  the  body,  has  been  progressive. 

6407.  Of  the  mathematical  masters,  you  mean  ? — 
Tea  ;  they  were  not  at  first  permitted  to  wear  gowns. 
Then  permission  was  gi-anted  to  them  to  wear  the 
academical  dross,  first  in  school,  then  iu  church. 
Then  tliey  dined  in  hall.  Their  status  has  been 
gradually  raised. 

6408.  Have  you  found  that  in  proportion  as  these 
privileges  have  been  granted  to  them,  ihere  has  been 
an  increase  of  attention  to  ninthematicnl  teaching  ? — 
I  could  not  venture  to  say  i>ositively.  We  are  getting 
Letter  and  better  asiiistants,  and  I  think  the  teaching 
is  getting  better  and  better. 

6409.  In  consequence  of  that  status  and  position, 
yon  think? — Yes;  I  knew  one  instance  some  years 
ago,  in  which  the  question  was  asked,  "  Do  they 
"  weiu'  gowns  ?"  and  tlie  person  who  was  invited  to 
come  declined  coming  because  they  did  not  wear 
gowns. 

6410.  Do  mathematics  in  one  part  of  the  school  and 
arithmetic  in  the  other,  form  any  part  of  the  examina- 
tion which  the  boys  have  to  undergo  in  order  to 
obtain  the  King's  scholarships  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  very 
severe  examination  now. 

641 1.  And  these  points  form  a  part  of  it  ? — Quite  bo. 

6412.  I  need  hardly  ask,  then,  whellier  the  college 
boys  preserve  the  same  superiority  over  the  oppidans 
iu  Ihe  matlicmaiical  classes  of  Ihe  school  that  is 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  classical  cla»^ses  of  the  school  ? 
— I  think  the  oppidans  do  better  in  malhemalica 
relatively  to  collegers  than  they  do  in  classics, 

6413.  Notwithstanding  that  mathematics  is  one  of 
the  eubjeetM  of  examination  for  admission  to  the 
college  ? — Notwithstanding  that. 

6414.  Do  you  know  what  to  attribute  that  to  ? — 
The  competition  and  examination  for  entrance  into 
college  are  very  severe,  and  rhiefly  classical,  although 
there  is  a  little  mathematics  in  the  examination. 

6415.  You  understand  that  was  the  very  question 
I  was  asking  ? — I  thought  you  meant  the  examiiialion 
on  going  to  King's. 


6416.  I  intended  to  ask  you  whether  mathemalles 
formed  a  part  of  the  examination  of  ytmthfl  .tiid 
boys  for  enlrancc  into  the  college? — I  beg  your 
pardon.  Yes,  it  does  a  little,  but  l!mt  has  beeu 
rcccnlly.  It  was  first  required,  I  ihinlc,  about  eeveu 
years  ago,  thot  boys  of  13  and  upwards  should  know 
something  of  ninthemntics,  and  now  I  think  there  is 
an  exnmiiiation  in  miilhomatica  for  all  the  boys. 

6417.  Doeslhequalificationin  mathematics  which  is 
required,  vary  with  the  age  of  the  boys  ? —    rfainly. 

6418.  Is  that  n  very  small  proportion  of  the 
examination  ? — It  is  small  as  compared  with  the 
examination  in  classics. 

6419.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  the  hoys  are 
elected  for  the  college  too  early  for  their  proficiency 
in  classics,  to  have  attained  also  a  modevaio  amount 
of  knowledge  in  mathematics  ? — The  examinaliou  is 
conducted  by  examiners  from  King's  College  ;  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it,  and  do  not  feel  myself  qualified  to 
answer  the  question. 

6420.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  you  think 
the  oppidans,  as  compared  with  Ihe  collegers,  do 
maintain  a  better  position  in  regard  to  mathematics 
than  they  do  with  regard  to  classics  ?— I  ihink  bo.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  so.  I  believe  wo  have 
had  more  Tomline  prizemen  among  the  oppidans,  as 
compared  with  collegers,  than  we  have  had  Newcasde 
scholars  among  them. 

6-121.  Has  it  been  a  matler  of  keen  interest  to 
obtain  that  Tomline  prize  ? — Yes. 

6422.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  proportitiii 
of  oppidans  is  who  h.ave  obtained  that  prize  ? — No. 

6423.  Have  you  any  list  of  the  Tomline  prizemen? 
— There  is  one  in  the  Eton  cnleudar.* 

6424.  Let  us  take  group  A.  Are  the  majority  of 
the  boys  in  group  A  collegers  or  oppidans  ? — I 
aliould  imagine  they  are  about  cqual-'f 

6425.  Do  you  happen  to  know  at  the  present  mo- 
ment which  element  predominates  most,  th*e  collegers 
or  tlie  oppidans  in  llie  highest  class  of  group  A.  ? — 
I  should  think  at  present  that  there  is  rather  on 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  oppidnuB,  We  wil^say 
there  are  perhaps  six  o])pidnnfi  to  four  collegers, 

6426.  You  mention  that  the  examination  for  going 
to  Cambridge  is  fairly  mathematical  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

6427.  For  King's  I  mean  ? — Yes. 

6428.  Is  it  sufficiently  so  to  keep  the  Bchidors  well 
up  to  the  work  of  mathematics  ? — Certainly, 

6429.  So  that  the  examination  is  not  so  exclusively 
classical  as  that  they  should  prefer  neglecting  mathe- 
matics inonler  to  get  greater  proficiency  in  classics? — 
No,  there  was  an  instance  some  lime  ago  of  a  boy 
losing  a  scholarshipat  King's  because  ho  was  (tot  pro- 
ficient enough  in  mathematics.  He  was  a  very  good 
classical  scholar,  hut  he  had  attained  so  little  pro-' 
ficieucy  in  mathcmalics  that  he  failed, 

6480.  {Lord  Li/tlelto«.)  The  Tomline  is  open  with- 
out any  restriction  to  the  lower  school,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  only  open  to  the  upper  and  middle  divisions  of  the 
fifth  form.  Practically  it  is  open  to  the  whole  school, 
for  no  boy  below  the  middle  division  would  have  a 
chance  of  it.  Tfiere  ia  also  a  prize  given  by  the 
aesistant  masters  of  Eton  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
boys  in  the  lower  division  ;  also  nnollier  to  the  lower 
boys  ;  these  aw  called  by  the  boys  "  lower  division  " 
nnJ  "  lower  boy  Tomline  "  respectively, 

6131.  I  do  not  think  you  B])ecify  the  amount  of 
labour  devoted  to  extra  mathematics  in  consequence 
of  the  payment  of  10  guineas  a  year.  Will  you  tell  us 
exactly  what  a  boy  gets  for  what  his  parents  pay 
10  guineas  a  year  for  ? — The  boy  goes  three  times  in 

•  The  IVilloirinit  iBllioiiitof  Tomtino  priicinoni— 
IMIt.  Pciren.  ISSi.  Puller, 

iMl.  Blure,  IHTiA.  CUurtuu,  idb,,  K.S. 

16M.  ColtniHl.  1S50.  Mr)l>j.  ini..Kfl. 

1"M.  n^iBinquft.  1»>T.  Mr,  Stiuilcy. 

nun.  Cr>tl(in.  1154,  lUmicy.  ml.,  E,8. 

IKM,  Puaor,  mi,  IMIl.  F(jllc-tt,  Dm. 

1S3:;,  lli'Diidntth.  ISCUI.  Tlunui,  mn.  S.8, 

ti,"tl,  Ilnricr.  ISfli.  ITiiicr.  ma. 

t  The  wl(nc«mil>fpqii'Titly  added  J — 

"  1  iliid  1  riiii  iiuilnki'n  <ii  lliiv  wllirinte :  Iha  rslntive  prorKirtion  at 
opTiiilftiH  lf>i""ll'xpri  nmnnff  the  fli^E  st»  'i\  nlxJUt  B^StoS,  Thflrefara 
■nv  an;uni<'Tii  roundiid  uu  tbc  oatliDile  Itwt  the  aumbcni  ikra  equal  GlUb 
to  tkt  grouud." 
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the  week  to  the  rooms  of  ilie  matliem&lical  aesistuil, 
where  he  geU  privnte  inslruL-tion. 

6432.  He  pL'ta  three  hours  n  weet  more  loachinf!  ? 
— Yes  ;  moat  frequently  a  good  deal  more  than  iliat. 

6433.  Ib  the  boy  bound  to  go  ? — I  should  say  he 
ought  to  he  ;  I  cannot  say  what  is  done.  If  n  boy 
doea  not  go,  I  should  be  surprised  at  any  parent  con- 
tinuing to  pay  the  extra  amount. 

6434.  The  question  which  I  ask  yon  is,  ia  the  boy 
obliged  to  go  ? — If  he  does  not,  I  auppoae  Ihe  master 
to  whom  he  had  to  go  would  complain  to  the  tutor  or 
Tfifuso  to  take  him. 

643o.  Supposing  a  parent  to  pay  ten  guinens  a 
year  to  baTi-  hi»  boy  taught  estrn  mathemntlc)',  is  it 
enforced  upon  him.  He  has  to  go  to  one  of  Iho 
OBsiflaiit  matheinalii'al  masters  three  times  n  week. 
If  he  does  not  go  would  he  l>e  coraplainod  of? — That 
would  rest  with  the  assistant  with  whom  he  wqs 
reading.  I  cannot  tell  the  practice  of  each.  I  should 
think  perhaps  it  varies. 

6436.  You  do  not  exactly  know  yourself,  but  you 
belicTe  it  reals  with  the  aasi^lant  ? — Yea.  It  is  open 
to  the  aseistani  to  complain  to  the  boys'  tutor  or  to 
the  Head  Master,  and  the  matter  would  be  taken 
up  by  either  of  them. 

6437.  When  you  say  there  are  more  oppidans  who 
do  well  in  mathemalics  than  colleger?,  do  you  attri- 
bute that  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  oppidans 
who  arc  looking  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  army, 
ill  which  the  malheinaiics  are  more  wanted,  tbao 
coUrgera  ? — I  should  not  say  bo, 

6439.  (jWr.  Twialeton.)  Are  there  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  among  Ihe  oppidans  than  there 
nre  among  the  collegers  ? — If  you  take  them  relatively 
the  numbers  there  ought  to  be  ten  times  as  many. 

6439.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  I  oskcd  the  qucslion  in  re- 
gard to  the  highest  group,  and  1  think  you  said  that 
the  oppidans  and  collegers  were  not  equal  in  number, 
but  Ihst  the  oppidans  predominated  in  the  very  highest 
division  in  group  A  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

6440.  But  in  the  whole  of  group  A  they  are  about 
equid  in  nom1>cr  ? — Yes.  I  think  if  you  look  at  tlie 
Eton  list  you  will  find  in  the  first  80  boys  there  aie 
about  half  collegers  and  half  oppidans. 

6441.  {F^ardLijUeUon.)  What  do  Ihey  do  In  these 
extra  mathematics.  Do  they  learn  more  fully  and 
earcfully  the  ordinary  school  work,  or  something 
above  ihe  ordinary  school  work  ? — Sometimes  they 
do  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  Sometimes  it  Is 
that  l>oys  very  incompetent  take  additional  mathe- 
matical instructiou  because  really  they  are  not  able 
to  keep  up  to  the  rest,  and  BOmetiraea  it  ia  that  boys 
arc  reading  quile  above  the  qfhera. 

6442.  (^Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  par- 
ticularly at  whose  option  it  is  that  boys  take  the  extra 
instruction  in  mathematics,  whether  it  is  their  own  or 
their  parents'  wish  ?— I  suppose  it  is  in  consequence 
of  rori-espondence  between  them  and  their  parenia, 

6443.  {Sir  S.  Korthcote.')  Do  you  think  the  boys 
pi'opose  it  very  often  ? — Sometimes  they  do. 

6444.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  suppose  the  tutors  would 
recommend  it  sometimes  ? — Yes,  they  do, 

6443.  {Lord  f^iiellan.)  It  is  simply  at  the  request 
of  tin?  parents  llint  it  is  done  ? — Certainly. 

6446.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  want  to  l^now  whether, 
if  the  oplion  lieN  with  the  boys,  therti  might  not  pos- 
sibly bo  a  little  apprehension  on  the  |>art  of  the 
MftstcT,  that  if  a  boy  were  kept  too  strictly  to  his 
work  ho  would  throw  it  up  aliogether,  and  whether 
he  might  not  he  a  little  tenderly  twuied  for  fear  that 
ho  should  so  throw  it  up  Altogether  ? — That  depends 
on  the  assistant  i  but  It  is  a  thought  that  I  do  not 
think  occurs  to  masters  or  boys.  The  boys  who  go 
for  private  instruction  feel  Ihftt  they  need  it,  and  so  as 
a  rule  got  the  most  tliey  can  out  eif  their  private  tutors. 
Tlio  op]>osit6  cftse  would  be  exceptional, 

6447.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  auticipnte  thnt 
by  degrees  it  will  become  compubory,  and  that  a  boy 
instead  of  paying  four  guiucBs  a  year  for  matlic- 
tnatical  instruction  will  really  have  to  pay  14  ?— I  do 
not  thiuk  it  is  iqcreoaing. 


6448.  Looking  at  what  has  occurred  in  other  parts 
of  the  school,  do  you  not  see  any  danger  that  that  may 
be  the  case? — No,  I  do  not,  because  it  ia  three  bours 
a  week  out  of  the  boy's  play  time,  and  he  is  not  dis- 
posed lo  give  up  his  play  time. 

6449.  Does  not  the  same  thing  occur  witJi  refereace 
to  the  tutors*  private  business  ? — Yes. 

6430.  You  do  not  thiuk  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantiige  of  Eton  and  the  mathematical  education  of 
the  boys  if  the  practice  of  reading  extra  mathemalics 
became  general  ? — I  think  it  is  better  as  it  is. 

6451.  {Mr.  Vaughaji.)  There  is  a  confusion  sudor 
which  I  still  labour,  owing  to  the  question  I  asked 
you  about  the  meiining  of  extra  mathematics,  I  ouder- 
slood  you  to  define  the  extra  mathemalics  to  be  lliat 
part  of  the  regular  matliematica  which  is  set  for  pre- 
paration out  oi'  school.  Then  I  understood  from  the 
answer  you  gavo  to  Lord  Lyltelton  that  the  extra 
mathematics  also  meant  the  mathematical  inslnictioa 
which  is  given  oa  privalo  business  by  the  tutor  and 
not  OS  part  of  the  school  work  ? — I  will  explain. 
The  coufusion  arises  from  the  mathematical  exercises 
beitig  called  by  the  boys  "  eslra  woik."  It  is  a  word 
I  do  not  acknowledge  :  but  the  boys  say  "my  extrik 
"  work  "  instead  of  "  my  mathematical  exercise." 

64-52.  They  mean  it  is  work  done  out  of  school  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  exercise  that  wo  set  at  one  school  time  to 
bo  brought  at  t!ie  next,  la  what  they  call  "extra 
"  work  "  ;  and  when  they  learn  privately  Ihey  say 
they  "have  extra  mathematics." 

6453.  {Lord  Lffllellon.}  That  is  what  Uiey  pay  1(J 
guineas  a  year  for  ? — Yes. 

6454.  (Sir  S,  Nortkeole.)  Suppose  aboyhnstTli^ 
mathematics,  and  it  is  arranged  that  he  is  to  go  to  his 
mathematical  private  tutor  at  nine  o'clock  three  moro- 
ings  in  Ihe  week,  and  supposing  liis  classical  tutor 
wants  him  at  that  time  to  have  his  verses  looked  over, 
or  for  onything  else,  is  he  allowed  pructically  to  plead 
as  Bu  excuse  that  he  is  going  lo  his  mathematical 
tutor,  or  does  the  demand  of  the  clnssical  tutor  on  the 
boy's  time  and  attention  override  that  of  the  mathe- 
matical tutor?  —  I  should  think  ihat  the  classicnl 
tutor  would  give  him  his  verses  at  another  time,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  mathematical  lesson. 

64o6.  But,  praclicnlly,  is  one  considered  regular 
Rchool  work,  to  which  he  must  attend,  and  for  n 
breach  of  attention  to  which  he  would  be  punished, 
while  the  other  Is  not.  In  point  of  fact,  if  he  did 
not  go  to  his  claHsical  tutor  when  he  is  sent  for  he 
would  be  punished,  would  he  not  ? — If  the  clnsaical 
tutor  hod  his  private  business  at  the  same  hour  that 
the  boy  had  arranged  to  go  to  the  maiheniaticid 
master  for  extra  instruclion  in  malheniatics,  he  would 
make  a  fresh  arrangement  with  the  mathematical 
master  and  Hx  another  hour  with  him. 

6456.  The  mathematical  master  would  have  to  give 
way  ?-_-YeB. 

64-57.  The  boy  who  mji-sed  attending  on  the  cIm- 
Hlcal  master  would  subject  himself  to  schocd  puntsli- 
meat,  would  he  not  ? — Yes  j  but  I  cannot  imagine 
any  boy  niTanging  lo  go  to  the  mathemiitieiJ  master 
at  the  same  time  that  he  baa  to  go  to  his  tutor.  Bat 
if  it  Bo  happened  that  a  tutor  wished  to  look  over  a 
pupil's  exerciao  with  him  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that 
hour  happened  to  he  the  hour  that  ho  had  agreed 
to  go  to  the  mathemalieal  tutor,  I  think  the  tutor 
would  forego  his  claim,  iiud  »Hy  to  the  boy,  "  You 
"  may  como  for  your  exercise  at  another  hour." 

6458.  But   I  want  nn  answer  to   this  question 

S'lpposing  Ihe  boy  omils  to  go  the  classical  master, 
that  ia  a  school  olfenee,  is  it  not,  and  would  involve 
school  punishment  ? — I  do  not  think  where  hjs  failing 
to  go  to  the  classical  master  was  owing  to  hjg  going 
to  the  mathematical  masler  it  would  be  so. 

6459.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a  boy  omits  lo 
go  to  tiie  tutor's  private  business,  having  no  excuse, 
he  would  not  he  punished  ?-^ertBinly  he  would. 

6460.  Supposing  he  omits  to  go  to  the  mathemn- 
tical  master,  having  no  excuse,  would  he  be  punished 
in  that  case  ? — 1  think  so. 
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G4G1.  Tou  cannot  say  exactly? — No;  I  tliiuk 
some  iDBBtera  would  and  some  would  not  give  the 
defaulu^r  a  punishment. 

6462.  When  you  say  some  masters  would,  yon 
mean  some  math^mnticnl  masters  would  ? — Yes. 

6463.  But  they  have  no  authority,  have  they,  to 
set  punishments  ? — Yl-s,  they  have  just  the  same  as 
the  classical  mailer.  They  may  act  a  boy  exactly  the 
some  punishment  as  tho  classical  master  seta. 

6464.  Supposing  he  did  uot  do  them  ? — Ha  would 
be  flogged.  The  complaints  of  a  mathematical  mas- 
lei'  are  received  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
complaints  of  a  classical  master. 

6465.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  supposing  a  boy 
failed  to  go  to  the  mathematical  tutor  for  extra 
prirato  business,  and  did  uot  give  any  sufficiently 
good  excuse  to  the  mathematics  tutor,  he  might  set 
him  to  write  out  two  or  three  propositions  of  Euclid  ? 
— Certainly, 

G466.  If  ho  did  not  do  that  ho  would  report  him 
to  the  master,  and  the  boy  would  in  ench  a  case  bo 
flogged  ? — Yes. 

6467.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  in  which  that 
has  heen  done,  or  anything  analogous  to  it  ? — I  havo 
known  n  boy  flogged  for  not  goiug  to  the  French 
master. 

6468.  And  he  would  be  flogged  a  fortiori  for  not 
going  to  the  mathematical  moBtev,  who  stands  od  a 
higher  footing  than  the  French  master  ? — Yes. 

6469.  It  would  he  the  same  olfcnce  to  misa  the 
one  as  to  miss  the  olher  ? — Quite  so. 

6470.  You  are  not  yourBelt'  an  Etonian,  I  believe  ? 
—No. 

6471.  Did  yon,  when  you  first  went  there,  labour 
under  any  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  the  boys  in 
consequence  of  your  not  being  an  Etonian?  —  No, 
I  went  there  first  of  all  as  private  tutor,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  I  got  to  know  the  boys, 
so  that  1  was  not  quite  fresh  among  them  when  I 
was  appointed  to  take  the  first  30  boys  as  mathe- 
matical master  ;  and  when  Mr.  Hexter  resigned,  a 
larger  number  came  into  contact  with  me.  It  was 
not  till  185!  that  I  was  made  a  regular  master,  and 
by  that  time  I  may  say  that  I  thoroughly  understood 
the  boys. 

6472.  I  think  some  of  the  mathematical  assistants 
are  not  Eton  men  ? — Six  out  of  the  eight. 

6473.  Do  you  find  any  difference  with  respect  to 
their  power  of  dealing  with  boys  and  governing  them, 
in  consequence  of  their  not  being  Eton  men  ? — 
Reflecting  on  the  colleagues  working  with  me  now,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  does  not  matter  ; 
those  who  ore  not  Eton  men  seem  to  do  as  well  aa 
those  ivho  ore,  as  far  as  I  know. 

6474.  From  ihe  very  first? — No,  I  do  not  say 
that.  I  think  it  has  been  in  the  way  of  some  of  them 
that  they  were  not  Etonians, 

6475.  But  were  there  not  other  causes  in  these 
cases,  or  was  it  entirely  in  consequence  of  their 
not  being  Etonians  which  operated  to  iheir  disad- 
vantage ? — There  may  have  been  in  one  or  two  cases; 
but  I  can  generally  trace  an  iil-advii^L'd  step,  if  taken 
by  an  assiatnut,  to  his  not  understanding  the  boys, 

6476.  But  that  is  not  a  gift  peculiar  lo  Eton  men, 
that  of  understanding  the  boys  ;  they  do  not  imbibe 
that  necessarily  with  Uieir  education  ? — I  tliiuk  that 
a  man  jvliu  has  never  been  at  a  public  school  does 
not  manage  boys  so  well  as  one  who  has. 

6477.  But  still  they  do  acquire  the  art?  —  They 
acquire  it  sometimes. 

6478.  Were  you  at  a  public  school? — No,  I  was 
not. 

6479.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  do  not  say  that 
there  is  anything  that  militates  against  the  possibility 
of  an  iutelligent  man,  a  mathematical  master,  coming 
to  Eton,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  habits  and 
usages  of  Eton  in  the  course  of  a  moderate  lime  ? — 
No  ;  but  at  (he  same  time,  I  think  that  an  Etonian 
would  do  it  much  better.  There  can  be  uo  doubt 
whatever  that  an  educated  man,  (taking  the  general 
run  of  educated  men.)  would  adapt  himself  in  time 
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to  his   position,  and  be  able  to  perform  its   duties        ETON, 
satisfactorily.  — 

6480.  Thei'o  is  no  extraordinary  mystery  iu  it, 

which  can  oiJy  be  solved  by  an  Eton  man? — No  ;  for 
at  Ihe  present  time,  six  out  of  eight  of  the  assistants 
in  the  mathematical  school  are  not  Etonians. 

6481.  You  would  not  have  selected  these  six  out  of 
the  eight,  if  you  had  believed  that  their  not  l>eing 
Etonians  would  have  been  a  serious  objection  to 
them  ? — It  is  not  I  that  object  or  appoint, 

6482.  'lliey  are  selected  upon  your  recomfflcnd»- 
tion  ? — Yes. 

6483.  You  recommend  them  to  the  Provoat  ?— 
No  ;  I  recommend  them  to  the  Head  Master. 

6484.  And  inasmuch  as  tliey  have  been  appointed, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Head  Master  does  not  consider  it 
a  very  objectionable  thing  to  appoint  masters  who 
have  not  been  bi-ought  up  at  Eton  ? — No  ;  I  think  if 
the  Head  Master  had  to  decide  between  two  equally 
eligible  candidates,  he  would  give  the  preference  to 
the  Eton  man  ;  but  he  would  not  give  the  preferenco 
to  the  Eton  man  if  he  thought  he  waa  an  inferior 
man  in  point  of  qualification  to  the  other. 

6485.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  the  same  rule  ia 
observed  in  respect  to  the  classical  mailers  ? — I  think 
they  arc  nil  Etonians — all  the  classical  masters. 
There  is  a  wider  field  to  choose  from  in  the  case  of 
the  classical  masters. 

6486.  In  what  way  do  the  lower  school  come  to 
you,  Mr,  Hawtrey,  in  groups  ?— No  ;  the  lower  school 
come  altopciher.     They  come  into  the  largo  theatre. 

6487.  They  come  together,  but  they  do  not  always 
learn  together  ? — Yes  ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  school 
come  at  one  time. 

6488.  In  the  theatre  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  the  theatre. 

6489.  {Lord  Lylltlton.)  All  the  100  are  in  one 
class  ? — No  ;  there  are  seven  different  masters. 

6490.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Tbey  all  come  to  you  j 
but  although  they  learn  together,  they  have  sevea' 
masters  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  mojjler  takes  about  15, 
I  suppose,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

6491.  Does  not  that  cause  a  great  interruption  and 
inconvenience  ? — No  ;  there  are  a  great  many  groups, 
and  each  group  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  masters. 
Tliero  is  of  course  a  certain  degree  of  uoise  in 
consequence  of  the  different  masters  and  boys  speaking 
at  once,  but  it  is  not  so  much  as  to  distract  attention; 
each  class,  as  you  doubtless  observed,  is  separated 
from  the  next  by  thick  curtains, 

6492.  During  that  lime  do  the  boys  in  the  lower 
school  all  do  the  same  thing  ? — There  are  seven 
different  classes  according  to  their  etat«  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

6493.  They  are  in  groups  ? — Yes  [  they  ore  divided 
among  seven  assistants. 

6494.  The  same  principles  are  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  for  teaching  them  difterent 
subjects  according  to  their  proficiency  ? — Yes,  as  in 
the  upper  school. 

6495.  They  oio  taught  arithmetic.  You  do  not  go 
further  than  tliat  ? — No. 

6496.  How  far  do  you  go  In  ai'ithmetic  ? — The 
host  of  Ihem  have  gone  ilffough  vulgar  fractions,  but 
tlie  want  of  a  knowledge  of  vulgar  fractions  would 
not  be  a  bar  to  a  boy  going  up  into  the  fourth  form. 
If  he  was  not  able  to  do  reduction  and  the  compound 
rules  that  would  be  a  bar. 

6497.  Besides  that  their  writing  ia  looked  after  ?— 
Yes. 

6498.  Do  they  wtIIo  regular  copies  ? — Yea. 

6499.  And  in  addition  to  thai  they  write  from 
dictation  ? — Yes. 

6o00.  Tho  whole  school  are  taught  together  during 
dictatiou  ? — No  ;  the  dictation  takes  place  from  12 
till  1,  at  which  hour  the  olass-rooms  aro  unoccupied. 
For  dictation  I  take  the  first  division  of  the  boys  in 
the  theatre,  and  dictate  to  them.  Easier  passages  are 
dictated  to  Ihe  lesser  boys,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
class-rooms. 

6501.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  there  anything  in  your 
position  of  mathematical  master  which  would  make 
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(lictatioQ  more  appropriate  to  you  tlian  to  a  claesicol 
mnsttT  ? — Xo  ;  except  that  it  is  associalcil  with 
writing.  . 

6502.  {Lord  LyUellon.)  You  conduct  tlio  writing 
lessons  ? — I  n.m  there  sui«riiiti»mling.  I  may  mcnlioii 
Iierc,  that  Dr.  Okcs  used  to  superintend  during  tho 
writing  aiul  aritiinn-tic  lessoiia  ;  but  when  Sir.  Ilexter 
resigned,  he  miggesteil  tliat  I  should  take  the  super- 
inlendonee,  and  ['mm  thnt  lime  I  hnvc  had  tho  over- 
sight of  iho  writing  and  arithmetic  of  the  lower  sehool. 

6o03.  (Mr.  T/iompson.)  Do  you  think  ihnt  iho 
circumHtnnco  of  a  matlicmaticftl  master  being  set  to 
dictatf!  and  superintend  writing,  would  hnve  n  len- 
dency  to  degrade  iiim  in  the  eyes  of  tho  hoys  ? — 
>'o  i  not  'ill  the  least. 

6504.  Not  on  llio  terms  on  wbicli  you  are  ? — Not 
in  tho  slightest  degree. 

6505.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  classical  masters 
ought  to  Rtteud  lo  the  dictiilion,  and  a  professed  writ- 
ing mnater  to  the  writing? — This  kind  of  thing  grew 
up  thus  :  Dr.  Okea  used  to  sit  io  the  lower  sehool,  and 
the  writing  maslor  taught  there.  When  I  succeeded 
to  Mr-  Ilexter's  position,  he  suggested  thut  I  should 
take  the  ovci'sight  thiit  ho  had  been  nccustonied  lo 
take,  and  so  I  nm  in  tlie  room  while  the  writing 
leisou  goes  on.  There  nre  two  or  three  writing 
masters  who  go  walking  about  among  the  boys  and 
teachliig  ihem.  Mr.  Carter,  some  time  ago,  found 
that  some  of  the  boya  spelt  very  lindly,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  u  bit  of  English 
dictated  lo  thein  to  write  at  times  instead  of  a  oo|>y. 
lie  did  not  ask  me  to  do  it,  but  having  a  clenr  voice, 
and  liking  ihe  boys,  and  wishing  them  to  foul  it  woa 
important,  I  undertook  it  myself. 

C506.  I  can  perfectly  understand  that,  but  your 
euceessor  might  not  like  to  do  it  so  well,  nnd  certainly 
would  not  like  to  bo  forced  to  do  it? — No;  nor 
would  ho  he  tbrcod  to  do  it.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
obligatory:  it  is  entirely  of  my  own  choice  that  I  do  it, 

6507.  {Sir  S.  Xorl/icote.)  Tour  work  is  very  much 
A  labour  of  love,  is  it  not,  with  the  lower  school  ?— , 
It  is. 

6508.  {Lord  Lj/tlellon.)  What  time  in  the  day  do 
llie  boys  in  jhe  lower  bcIiooI  come  to  the  mathema- 
tical work  y — On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
da3-a  they  come  from  a  quarter  to  11  till  12  o'clock 
for  m'iihmetic ;  on  Mondnya,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridiiys 
bom  12  till  1  for  writing, 

6509.  Do  they  come  pretty  fresh  ? — Yes  ;  there  is 
R  wonderful  elasticity  in  hoys,  and  although  they 
have  much  to  do  in  one  place,  yet  when  they  coma 
to  another,  nnd  begin  a  fresh  lesson,  ihoy  Hru  all 
olive  agahi. 

6510.  In  the  winter  I  do  not  see  that  they  hiivo 
any  play  at  all.  Can  you  pobit  out  where  lliey 
have  ? — That  I  do  not  know  nnytjiing  nbouL 

6511.  What  we  know  is,  that  every  boy  in  (he 
upper  school  looks  to  12  o'clock  for  his  play  lime, 
whereas  the  boys  in  the  lower  school  go  to  theip 
writing  at  12  o'clock.  Is  not  that  hard  upon  ihein  ? 
— They  have  fi-om  I  to  3,  thongli  they  someiiracs  go 
from  niG  to  their  tutor.  There  is  giTat  eliistrcity 
among  them  ;  they  are  kept  occupied  a  good  deal, 
but  Biill  their  brains  are  not  over-worked,  I  tliink. 

6512.  Tho  fact  is  thay  get  no  play  ? — Not  much, 
except  running  about  in  the  echool-ynrd,  nnd  from 
one  place  lo  another. 

6513.  {Mr.  Va'tiihan.')  Are  they  ao  pressed  as  to 
be  obliged  to  run  (hat  way  ?— Not  quit^. 

6514.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  the  case  that  if 
they  had  lues  to  do  they  would  givo  more  atieuiion  to 
what  they  were  doing  ? — 1  do  not  kttow. 

6515.  (Lard  Chtre»doH.)  Have  the  lower  school 
boya  anything  lo  prepare  ? — Not  in  ai'ithmelic. 

6516.  All  the  work  they  do  is  in  tho  ncho<d  ?— 
Yes,  it  Is.  The  arithmetic  lesson  used  to  be  nn  hour 
long,  but  I  asked  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on 
account  of  their  not  having  anything  to  prcjinre. 

G517.  {Mr.  Twisteton.)  Are  the  boys  taught  mental 
ortthmeiie  ? — No,  not  professedly, 

6518.  But  ihey  aro  taught  oeGMionnlly  ?— Not  to 


bring  out  results  by  the  professed  rules  of  mental 
arithmetic  ;  wo  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it. 

fiSiy.  Have  you  ever  been  at  the  schools  of  tho 
British  and  Foreign  Society  and  the  National  Society, 
imd  heard  the  boys  examined  ? — Yes, 

6520.  You  have  heard  them  asked  questions  in 
mental  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

6521.  Can  the  boys  in  the  lower  school  nnswtr 
questions  in  mental  aritiimetic  Bs  well  as  the  boys  do 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Society's  schooia  ? — No. 

6522.  Are  the  boys  in  the  lower  scliool  older  or 
youuger  than  tho  boya  whom  you  have  he.trd  nuaww 
questions  in  mental  arithmetic  in  the  British  aud 
Foreign  Society's  schools  and  the  National  Sociely'n 
schools  ? — They  are  about  the  same  age. 

6523.  In  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  arithmctio 
required  lu  the  ujiper  division  of  the  lower  sehool 
what  is  the  ago  at  which  a  boy  of  average  abiliir 
who  is  properly  taught  should  be  able  to  answer 
questions  such  as  these? — Tonnswerwhat? 

6524.  Should  be  able  to  say  his  arilhmellcnl  le^socs 
through  ? — I  do  not  quite  catch  what  you  mean, 

6525.  At  what  age  ought  a  boy  to  be  able  to  know 
thoroughly  tho  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ? — We 
say  that  they  should  not  go  into  the  lower  Greek 
until  they  know  them. 

6526.  What  is  tho  age  at  which  a  boy  should 
know  them  ? — The  average  age  of  b<jys  going  into 
the  lower  Greek  is  10  or  11  years. 

6527.  Yon  think  that  a  boy  10  yem-s  of  age  shonM 
know  the  tirst  ibur  rules  of  arithmetic  tlioroughly  ? 
—Should  know  how  to  do  the  aums  thoroughly  ? 

6528.  What  is  the  age  nt  which  it  would  be  ren-' 
sonafale  lo  require  boys  to  know  the  first  I'our  rules  of 
arithmetic  ? — An  average  hoy  ? 

6529.  Yes? — I  should  say  between  11  and  12 
years  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  this 
reason,  that  it  de|)cnd3  so  much  upon  home  teaching. 
Some  of  tlie  boys  come  at  10  or  II,  and  even  12  and 
13,  who  rt'idly  know  notiiiiig  (  hut  some  have  been 
taught  very  well  indeed  bpfore  coming  to  Eton. 

{Lord  Lyttelton.)  Take  them  in  furournble  cir- 
cumstances. 

6530.  {Mr.  TwislvUm.')  Take  them  as  having  been' 
pro]K;rly  taught  at  home.  You  think  ihey  ought  to 
know  the  hrat  four  rules  of  aritiimetic  at  the  age  of 
11  ?— Yes. 

6531.  Are  you  awan?  of  the  ages  of  the  boys  in 
the  upper  divisiou  of  the  lower  sehool ;  that  is  to 
my,  how  many  are  there  above  13  years  of  age  ? — I 
do  not  know  at  alt, 

6532.  According  to  the  relurns  we  have  here  it 
would  appear  there  are  28  boys  in  the  upper  divisiou 
of  the  lower  school,  and  24  of  them  are  above  13  ' 
years  of  age.  Should  you  not  say,  in  reference  to 
your  previous  answer,  that  24  boys  out  of  the  28  ar© 
in  a  loner  stale  and  huve  a  lower  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  than  can  be  fairly  said  of  the 
average  clnss  of  boys  whom  you  have  seen  exDniincd 
in  the  iJritith  and  Foreign  Society's  schools  and  the 
Niilional  Society's  schools  ? — By  no  means.  The 
boys  now  alluded  to  are  in  tho  upper  division  of  ih© 
lower  sehool,  and  are  very  much  iu  advance  of  tho 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  wluit  I  said  was.  that 
boys  are  not  allowed  (o  go  into  lower  Greek  (that  is, 
the  second  division  of  Ihe  lower  school)  till  they  know 
the  Srst  four  rules. 

6533.  How  fur  do  they  go? — Some  of  them  art* 
doing  fractions.  But  wo  make  them  do  a  great  many 
examples  in  reduction  iind  Ihe  compound  rules,  so  as 
to  give  Iliem  quickne3S  and  readiness.  There  are  an 
amazing  numbLT  (some  two  thousand)  useful  &nd 
instruelive  examples  iu  the  two  first  parts  of  Colenso'a 
elementary  nrilhmclic  ;  we  lake  them  backwards  and 
forwm-da  through  Ilieae,  to  make  them  fainiiiar  with  oil' 
the  rules,  nnd  quiok  nnd  correct  in  calculating, 

6534.  How  many  should  you  think  there  are  who 
know  the  lirst  four  rules  of  arithmetic  properly  ? — 
Nearly  three-fourlhs  of  them,  I  think, 

6535.  What  is  the  minimum  amountof  nrilhmetii-al' 
inslruetiou  they  rc(|uire    before  they  can   get  into- 
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the  upper  school? — Tlicy  must  be  able  to  do  com- 
pound lulos  of  money,  weigbls  and  measures,  and 
redui^lion. 

6536.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Witli  respert  In  the  theory 
of  arithmetic,  when  do  you  begin  lo  teach  the  theory 
of  numlierR  in  its  simplest  form  ? — Do  you  meou  the 
reasons  of  ihe  rules  ? 

6537.  Yea  ?— Always  from  the  fu-st. 

6538.  With  respect  to  n  iKjy  who  cnuld  multiply 
two  numbers  should  you  say  thnt  he  would  he  iible  to 
explain  in  au  iutelligible  mauner  what  was  inyant  by 
mulliplieafioii  ? — I  shouki  douht  whether  every  one 
of  them  would  he  able  lo  do  that. 

65.19.  They  would  lie  taught  il,  and  Ihe  more  in- 
telligent among  them  would  be  able  to  do  so,  [  pre- 
sume y — Yes. 

6540.  Would  they  be  able  to  understand  the  theory 
of  the  rule  of  three  bet'oi-e  they  get  into  algelira  ? — 
No  boy  can  lell  why  the  "  rule  of  three  "  brings  out 
the  right  answer  Ijll  he  has  read  the  theory  of  pro- 
portion. But  in  the  earlier  atnges  of  arithmetic  we 
treat  questions,  eonnnonly  solved  liyllie  rule  of  three, 
by  Ihe  metiiod  recommcinled  by  Mr.  Mo^eley,  and 
suggested  by  Colonso,  viK.,  to  find  the  value  of  one, 
and  niuUiply  this  by  the  specified  numbi-r  of  articles. 

6541.  That  is  the  prineiph;  adopted  in  ihe  National 
schools  ? — Yes,  in  many  of  theui. 

6542.  {Mr.  Thompsoa.)  Adverting  to  the  questions 
already  proposed,  do  you  think  that  practically  mental 
arithmetic  in  very  useful  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

6543.  You  do  not  think  that  a  banker's  elerk, 
for  instance,  would  practice  it  if  ho  were  able  to  do 
so  'i — I  think  that  rapidity  of  calculation  is  rather 
acijnired  by  pmcliee  in  the  old  and  legitimate  rules 
than  by  the  expeditious  and  nccidenially  uppliciible 
rules  of  mental  arithmetic.  Rules  of  this  kind  are 
given  to  Ixiys  to  make  them  bring  out  results  uieri- 
tally  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  practically  in  after-life  they  ever  Love  recourse 
to  them. 

6544.  {Mr.  Vaiii/kitn.')  You  think  it  becomes  a 
mere  matter  of  dexterity  ? — Yea  ;  something,  per- 
haps, between  dexterity  and  trickery. 

6545.  {Mr.  Thoinpnon.)  Do  you  think  the  practice 
of  mental  arilhmetic  is  encouraged  veiy  much  by 
men  of  business  ? — 1  do  not.  I  have  often  asked 
shopmeu  to  sliow  me  how  they  mnde  theif  rapid  eoiu- 
putations  behind  Ihe  counter,  and  have  always  ff.nud 
it  was  by  the  straightforward  processes  of  nrithmelie, 
generally  by  the  method  of  ■' praeliee," 

6546.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  reference  to  the 
second  section,  and  to  the  payments  of  four  guineas, 
which  forms  llic  raalbemalicnl  fund,  is  that  applieahlo 
only  to  the  boys  in  the  upper  school,  or  do  the  lower 
eehuoi  boys  pay  four  guineas  also  ? — The  lower  sclioi)l 
boys  pay  four  guineas  too.  Tlie  payment  by  l!ie 
lower  school  is  not  put  into  the  mathematical  fund, 
which  is  divided  amongst  myself  ami  Mevcn  colleagues, 
who  teaeli  the  upfwr  school.  The  four  guineas  a 
year  which  the  lower  school  pay  is  divided  between 
myself  and  the  teaehei's  of  the  loiver  school,  who  are 
diftbient  persons  altogether  from  the  graduates  who 
teBcli  the  upper  school. 

6547.  Tlie  four  guineas  a  year  which  is  paid  by 
the  lower  school  is  divided  amongst  the  nssislaut 
masters  in  the  lower  school  ? — ^Yes. 

6548.  {Lord  LyfUltan.)  Who  are  those  other  per- 
eons.  YoH  have  seven  assistants,  but  now  yon 
euunierate  some  olhe'r  persons  amongst  whom  those 
payments  are  divided  ? — Yes. 

6549.  Who  arc  they  ? — They  are  teachei^  of  arith- 
metic for  the  lower  school. 

65.50.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  they  confined  to  the 
lower  school  ? — Confined  to  the  lower  sehool. 

6551.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  How  many  are  there? — 
Seven. 

6552.  Are  there  seven  teachers  of  ai'ithmetic 
besides  seven  mathematical  assiatonts  ? — Yes. 

6-553.   (Lord  Clnrendon.)  What  proportion  of  these 
fees  goes  to  you  ? — One  guinea  for  each  boy  comes  to 
me,  and  three  guineas  are  divided  amongst  the  teachers. 
1. 


6554.  Is  the  sum  with  respect  to  the  upper  school, 
the  same  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  lower  ? — No  ; 
1  have  a  larger  proportion  of  the  upper. 

6555.  What  is  your  proportion  lor  the  upper  ? — 
Klevi'n-lwentieths. 

6556.  Where  do  you  state  tliat.  It  eomes  to  you 
still,  does  it  ? — In  my  writteu  answers.     Yes. 

6557.  Yon  have  no  boarders  ? — No.  I  have  no 
house  of  boys. 

655S.  Then  your  Income  is  derived  entirely  from 
these  fees  ? — Yes. 

6559.  With  resjiect  to  your  assistant  masters,  they 
have  private  pupils  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  have  boys 
hoarding  in  their  houses. 

6560.  {Lord  Li/ltellon.)  Not  all  of  them  ?— No  ; 
the  junior  ones  have  not, 

6561.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  expect  that  as  ihc 
diiines'  houfli's  fall  vacant  the  mathematical  masters 
will  have  thi-m  ? — I  hope  so. 

6562.  There  is  some  little  competition  for  them. 
You  are  not  altogether  secure,  are  you  ? — Not 
idlogclber  secure  of  the  assistants  having  llieni. 

6563.  liut  there  is  some  sort  of  pi-oniise  that  when 
the  dames'  houses  become  vacant  they  will  fall  to  the 
mathematical  masters.  Is  there  not  somclhing  like  a 
promise  ? — I  uiulerslood  so. 

6564.  Although  that  has  been  alluded  to  before  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  I  wish  you  to  tell  us  a  little  more  about 
the  status  of  the  nmthematieal  master  and  his  assis- 
tants in  the  school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  imju'oved  of  late  years,  has  it  not  ? — Yes, 

6565.  The  social  status  is  no  longer  so  inferior  a 
one  as  it  used  to  he  ? — No. 

6566.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  inferior  status 
of  the  mnthemalical  master  in  the  school  has  been 
prejudicial  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  What  I 
uiean  is,  do  you  not  think  that  a  notion  was  enter- 
tained by  the  boys  that  the  .superior  authorities  at 
Eton  did  not  nttneh  so  much  importance  to  mathe- 
matics, or  otherwise  they  would  liavc  been  taught  by 
persons  wlm  were  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of 
respect  from  them  as  the  classical  masters  ? — I  think 
it  ilid  act  prejudically  in  that  way. 

6.567.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  notion  having 
been  discouraged  or  repudiated  by  the  school  autho- 
rities, tliat  some  improvement  in  their  status  was 
introduced  ? — Yes. 

6568.  Up  lo  a  very  recent  dale  no  mathematical 
master  was  allowed,  hoivever  high  his  degree,  or 
however  disliuguisheil  he  might  be  in  mathemutica  or 
physical  science,  to  wear  his  gown  in  chapel.  Was 
not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

6569.  Do  you  coiisider  that  that  was  a  decided 
mark  of  inferiority  put  upon  him  V — It  was,  certainly. 

6570.  Can  you  account  al  all  for  what  was  the 
origin  of  that  praeliee, — how  it  was  established  or 
continued,— r^because  I  should  think  that  as  soon  as 
ibc  HUlliorilies  at  Eton  had  determined  that  malhe- 
niiiticsshouM  lie  a  part  of  the  regular  cuiTiculum  of  the 
sehocil,  lliey  would  liave  desired  that  it  should  be  taught 
with  all  the  ell'eet  thai  other  brnnehes  of  education 
were,  and  imparted  by  masters  entitled  to  the  sjmie 
authority  ami  respect  as  the  classical  masters?  — 
Aiieieiit  institutions  like  Eton  move  slowly.  There 
is  a  certain  priyudice  in  favour  of  existing  arrange- 
ments, or  rather,  I  may  say,  n  slow  luoliou,  which  is 
a  bar  to  rapid  changes.  Alterations  are  brought 
about  gradually.  First  I  was  appointed  to  a  position 
between  that  of  au  "extra  master"  and  an  "'assi^iaut 
master."  In  time  I  became  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
assistants.  Then  I  was  made  a  regular  assislimt,  and 
wore  a  gown,  and  my  nj-sistanta  bocnme  the  Ilcad 
Master's  assistants.  In  process  of  time  they  tooworo 
gowns,  first  iu  school,  afterwards  in  chapel.  The  not 
wearing  gowns  was  not  a.  "practice  Ci^tablished,"  it 
was  rather  a  uaage  continued,  and  the  question  for 
decision  was  when  it  was  to  cease. 

6571.  That  is  to  say.  that  it  should  be  indefinitely 
jiostponed  ? — Things  are  moving  on  steadily,  if  slowly, 
that  is  nil  I  can  say, 
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6572.  la  it  iMt  thr  r*e4,  that  ilw  bora  do  do!  «ip 
lb«  mathfiiiiol  nMuXcrs.  and  U  there  not  an 
infnvooe  lo  Iv  tlrawB  firiin  tiint,  ■#  n  ina(l«r  ol'  fscr, 
•ulwr  one  ««t  «r  ilw  Mber  ? — 1  should  liave  iliought 
tbat  if  tirt-  rS  At  assetants  noticed  thni  lie  was  noc 
by  a  hnf,  Im  wmiM  haw  asked  Lim  why  he 

6S7JL  That  »  aol  aaaavnrcr  (e  tfaa?  itueslion,  which 
ts.  harr  iW  MaihcMlical  maeters  ti«en  capped  or  not 
kr  Av  hays? — ^Tm^  I  do  not  know  ihs(  [  erev 
•bairnd  that  a  bur  did  not  cap  ihvm. 

fiS74.  Taa  hare  alwajs  hwn  cappi'd  jonr^lf  ? — 

Sir's-  Fron  the  limr  jou  first  w«al  there  «»  a 
wihiiniitinil  na«4cr  ? — I  thinlt  m,  liut  lUui  i»  a  loug 
tine  ae<». 

65Td.  Do  JOU  taalw  acT  distiDcnion  betwc-n  jout- 
mU  aaj  iIm  awMwt  daMical  UMtere  ? — Sine?  1861 
■■*  ataeJing  has  bt«a  th«  auae  aa  thai  <if  itie  cla»:jical 

S577.  (iWrf  il^MjlMt.)  That  haa  bees  tout  par- 
«aM  aolj  > — Yw. 

Toa  bare  Iwea  fanaallj  raised  to  the  eunc 

have  ran  not  r — Tes, 

SS7S,  Toar  aaustaal  auibemaiieal  nuMerc  are  nol 

■ha  nme  pasUkM  ? — No  :  bat   iu  the  tokens  of 

ihay  psfi  lb0  bo^s  make  uo  di&renc«  )>e- 

Wh     I  do  not  reroliect  ever  foUow- 

Kvatv's   Laae,    without    I  he    boj'd 

ihaJr  hau  to  them,  ae  they  psuiaed  down. 

6SMr<JVr'.  TkompmM.i  Do  they  cap  the  Freoch 

Mfer  ?• — 1  chink  not,  aolesn  ihevare  his  own  pupib. 

&S81.  WoaU  thej  cap  a  dame  if  that  dauie  hap- 

■ed  to  tw  walkiag  down  the  lane  ?— Not,  I  think, 

ilaaa  thcj  boanled  in  their  hoaac;.     Theiv  luuj  Ite 

;  fa*  iwaiaacf.  I  think  that  Mr.  Evanii  would 

waik  vp  that  bae  witboat  being  capped  by 

imy*. 

Br  all  ih«  boys .' — I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps 

Hw  I  be  aUoweai,  however,  to  add.  that  cap- 

a  a  matUT  wluA  I  do  itol  umch  uotire  or  rhiuk 

■befc&cv  laj  teeiimour  on  ibe  subjc-ct  i» 


Bdevria^  to  the  caae  of  the  compamtire 
tglrrt  <d  i«athmiatie«  at  Eton,  it  wa£  neglected 
ifcJjL  kawtf  tbaa  ti  waa  a(  any  H.-hool,  I  think  ;  was 
it  an*.  Mathefaaiits  at  our  public  schooU  bare 
but  Bore  or  le*e  deficient ;  but  would  you  nut  tny 
thai  the  defiei«Bej  haa  exiated  for  a  longer  period 
at  EuiD  than  at  any  other  school 't — I  atn  not  aware. 
We  do  not  know  very  well  what  goes  on  at  other 
echooja,  aad  I  am  not  able  to  Miy. 

GSS4.  The  governing  body,  generally  speaking, 
hav«  had  their  edncaiion  at  King's  College  ? — Yes. 

6585.  WoaLd  not  that  Ba»i»t  iu  explaining  their 
f>d(ferraee  towarda  mathematics  ? — Very  likely. 

6SS&.  Did  yon  ever  know  any  Fellow  of  King's 
Cotlege  at  Cambridge  er in c«  any  interest  in  inathe- 
inafin)  ? — >*o<  before  maihematics  were  a  pai-1  of  the 
•dwol  bu«aosa. 

ftSST.  I  mean  nnlii  the  recent  cluuigea  't — No. 
SSHIi.  Whni  I  atiked  that  question  I  wa."  seeking 
the  biaiorical  eauw  of  the  neglect  of  matheniatirs  at 
Eton  ? — I  ihink  the  historical  cause  may  be  ai^crilied 
•o  ibe  little  intcreet  naluraliy  felt  by  the  FeLlowE 
«f  Kiag'E  for  a  Mndy  ihey  had  not  pursued  at  Klun, 
•m4  which  their  peculiar  privilege  at  Cambridge 
•SOBftod  them  tmai  pursuing  there.  These  al^T- 
«w4a  beca^K  the  goreming  body  at  Elou. 

SStB,  la    point   of    fact,    ibcy   were    profoundly 
IgMvaat  of  ihHHn  ? — Yes,  fotmerly. 
-    4CBD;  And  proportionalely  indiRerent  ? — I  suppose 
Ml 

tffiOI.  {l-ord  Oarrmdom.)  Will  you  haTc  the  good- 
■Ma  la  pua  to  pago  126,  in  which  you  »ay  thetv  are 
Itiea  (or  boys  to  be  iniiiated, — it  is  not  won? 
ifcal.     Inlnphyirinl  science.  I  think  you  go  rather 
■as  anybody  eim  has  done  as  to  the  progress 
by  the  boTS  in  physical  science,  or  the  iti- 
■hilfc  haa  been  exhibited    by    them    in  that 
Wbat   bae   been   the  result   of  your  own 
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ob^ervatiou  that  lias  led  to  ibts,  because  we  under- 
stand Uisi  physical  science  is  not  io  reality  taught 
at  Eton,  liiit  ihi$  passage  in  your  efideoce  gin* 
the  uotiou  that  it  ia  attended  lo,  and  with  sonic 
success  ? — I  lliink  it  is,  with  aome  little  ancetBi. 
During  the  two  winter  rchool-IJinca  we  have  Ik> 
turers, — some  of  them,  Profci>!ors  Tyndall,  O'Bripo, 
Baden  Powell,  Dr.  Noad,  Mr.  Pejiper,  Stc.,  are  in«i- 
tioiied  here.  Tbey  have  come  and  given  lectni^  u, 
the  lK>ys,  priucipally  experimeutal  lectures,  and  l)ii;y 
have  Iiet'n  listened  to  wiib  attention.  These  lecturtf 
have  led  to  tJie  hunting  up  of  a  great  deal  of  koi 
ledge  upon  different  matters.  Que^ritions  are  gi 
on  llie  aubjepl  of  these  lectures,  and  perhapa  fro*n  j^ 
to  20  boys  will  give  in  answers  to  the  que^tioQB. 

G592.  -Supposing  a  lecturer  has  annouoced  bis  ia. 
U-ntion,  by  due  notice,  of  giving  a  It^ture  at  £i«o. 
iouiethiug  iu  this  way  :~^Profeasor  so  and  so  will 
give  a  lecture  on  such  a  subject.  About  bow  many  bon 
do  you  lliink  will  ntlend  ? — Tlie  Icrcturei  are  givifl 
regularly  on  the  Thursday!-  during  the  sobonl-timn. 

6593.   It   is    a   regubir   thing,    is    it  ? — Yes,   e» 
Thursday;  latterly  after  four  for  the  younger   Iwj^? 
and  after  six  for  the  elder  boys. 

6o!)4.  Are  the  lectures  in  some  branch  of  phrai 
science  ? — Yes. 

6596.  And  some  expei^enced  and  emineiit  pi 
is  engaged  to  come  from  London,  I  euppoM^  |o 
the  lecture  ? — Y'ee. 

6o96.  Is  it  known  io  the  school  what  th*  bcians 
are  to  be,  and  by  whom  ihey  are  to  be  given  ?— Yr^ 
(>o9T.   Is   it   voluntary  on   the   part  of  lfa«  boyt  W 
attend  them  ? — Tea. 

6o9H.  How  many  boys  do  aittiod.  in  point  of  faoi  't 
— 1  should  thiuk  about  100. 

G.599.  Of  the  upjier  school  ? — Yea. 

6(i00,  Are  the  lectures  held  in  your  theatre  ? 

(JCOI.  You  said  t hilt  papers  aire  given  otti. 
are  they  given  by  ? — By  the  lecturer.     He  giwa  out 
eight  or   ten  questions  on   the   anbji-ci  of  bis  kecturv. 
These  are  given  lo  the  boys,  and   the    next  tim^  k*- 
comes    thosu  who   have   done    iheiu    show  op  thi 
answers  to  the  questions  set  the  week  before. 

Cj()02.  Brought  beforo  he  delivers  the  lecture  ?- 
He  does  not  look  over  thtm  at  ibo  time  ;  fhey  im 
merely  handed  to  him.  When  the  course  of  lectatea 
is  over  he  announces  who  has  answered  the  best.  [ 
have  seut  a  few  of  the  best  answers  here,  (  The  M.S. 
books  containing  the.  exercittt  oj'  tkr  toy.t  om  the 
lectures  wen-  here  handed  lo  the  CommitsiOHert.) 

6003.  (jl/r,    Ttcit/eton.)    There    are    two   weekly 

lectures  in  the  school,  wo  there  not; — Yet.     Th« 

lower  boys  come  from  four    lo  live,  and  the  upper 

from  seven  Io  eight, 

ti604.  (Lord  Clarmdoa.')  You    think  ihetv    ■*  an 

iulerest  manifested  in  these  lectures  ? Y'e«,  I  ihink 

there  Is  ua  increasing  interest. 

G60j.  A  growing  interest  ? — A  gron-ing  inwmi. 
I  think  that  the  boys  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  infin- 
mation  at  them.  They  latk  of  them  and  read  k«k» 
on  the  same  subject  as  the  leeiuresalterwards,  Frwn 
the  conversation  which  the  boys  have  together,  irm 
the  exerciiies  on  the  lectures  which  %onia  of  them  iL^ 
Trom  their  recollection  of  the  experitaenid,  uud  Ihim 
their  getting  up  the  details  of  the  experiments  wliicb 
they  have  seen  performed,  and  giving  a  wriltfn 
account  of  them,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  th»t 
the  institution  of  these  lectures  has  been  beneficial. 
6G06.  Wlio  setecle  the  lectutvs  't — I  do. 

6607.  It  is  not  considered  part  of  the  general  Mdwcl 
arrangement,  I  suppose? — No.     I  siibmit    the  nan 
of  the  lecturer  and  the  subject  of  the  lectures  in  t 
Head  Master,  and  he  gives  permission  fur  the 
lo  be  given,  if  he  approves. 

6608.  What  is  it  that  the  boys  pay  for  tlie^ 
lures  i  three  shillings? — Two  shillings  a  ici'dire 
the  course,  three  shillings  for  a  single  leciarv. 

(J609.  They  are  given  as  a  course  ? — Yea. 

66ia  {Lord  LyttrltOH.)  That  is  the  way  in  vriu' 
the    lecturers    are    paid  ? — Y'e»,   and    the    inoii' 
expenses. 
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fieil,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  niTanges  wliat  ore  to 
be  ihe  subjecta  on  which  the  leclures  nru  to  be 
delivered? — 1  (trriiripe  ihnt  myself  with  ihe  lecturers, 
and  submit  it  to  the  Head  Mnstei*. 

6612.  Do  you  kee[>  in  your  eye  auy  systematic 
course  of  lectures  when  you  settle  the  syllabus  for  a 
purticuhir  school-timo.  Do  yon  keep  in  mind  what 
letitures  have  been  given  hefure-,  anil  what  nre  in- 
tended lo  be  given  ufterwanls,  so  *a  to  mukc  them 
into  a  regulur  coni'se  ? — I  will  not  sny  more  than 
this,  that  if  v^c  hnd  u  aeries  of  lectures,  for  instanco, 
upon  electricity  lately,  we  should  not  have  that  series 
again  till  Home  time  had  cilupsed. 

6613.  You  miinage  in  that  way,  ao  that  the  subjects 
do  not  recur  loo  often  ? — Just  ho. 

6614.  So  that  Iwys  who  attend  the  lectures 
throuRhoui  a  course  of  two  or  three  years,  would 
go  ihrough  a.  complete  course  of  inslruciion  in  phy- 
BJcal  science  ;   is  it  done  in   llml   wiiy  ? — Pri.'lly  well. 

6615.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  class 
which  attends  it  is  u  very  shifting  class,  or  whether 
the  boys  are  itotieed  to  go  through  a  pretty  long 
course  of  Buch  lectures  ? — I  think  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  same  boys  to  attend  one  course  at'icr  another. 

6616.  Do  you  think  the  result  is  that  a  boy 
Ligh  in  the  school  will  have  heard  most  of  the 
lecturers  who  have  come  there  since  ho  has  been  at 
school  ? — Ye-s,  I  think  so. 

6617.  What  is  the  oliieet  held  in  view  in  the 
nomination  of  so  many  difli^rent  lecturers.  Is  it 
that  each  person  may  lecture  upon  those  subjects 
with  which  he  is  l>est  acquainted  ? — These  lectures, 
of  wliich  notices  are  given  in  the  books  placed  before 
the  Commission,  extend  over  a  series  of  years — 1 
think  from  IS49— and  aeveral  of  the  lecturers  men- 
tioned here  are  dead. 

6618.  It  is  entirely  optional,  bolh  with  respect  to 
the  attendance  nt  the  lectures  and  na  to  whether  the 
boys  answer  the  iiuestions,  I  suppose  ? — Y'es. 

6619.  I  observe  the  name  affixed  to  this  exercise  is 
"  Newry  ; "  did  he  gain  a  prize  ? — Yes  ;  that  ia  Lord 
Newry. 

6620.  Are  all  thut  think  lit  to  anawor  the  qiieatiima 
considered  lo  be  candidates  for  prizes  ? — Yes. 

6621.  You  say  iheri^  that  |>erhiips  20  boys  will  give 
in  papers.  Is  that  the  average? — The  average  is 
below  that  ;  the  number  varies  with  ditferenl  lec- 
tures, according  to  the  popularity  of  tlie  lecturer  and 
of  the  subject. 

6622.  Is  it  expected  that  those  Imys  who  answer 
questions  on  paper  will  refer  to  books,  or  are  they 
Buppoaed  to  reproduce  the  lecture  ?  —  There  nre 
questions  given  at  the  end  of  each  lecture,  and  the 
hoys  are  allowed  lo  have  liooks,  and  to  get  uU  the 
information  they  can  on  the  subject.  Then  at  ihe 
end  of  the  whole  course  a  paper  of  questions  is  some- 
times set  lo  be  answered  in  the  room  without  re- 
ferring to  books, 

6623.  Do  you  consider  that  the  answers  given  in  this 
extemporary  fashion  are  at  all  equal  to  the  answers 
that  are  witten  ?— They  are  not  ehiborated  in  the 
way  they  are  in  these  books. 

6624.  But  is  the  sub-;tAnce  of  the  lectures  given  in 
them  ? — Yes,  there  ai-e  boys  that  enn  do  it. 

6635.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  boys  speaking  of 
the  interest  they  have  taken  in  these  lectures  ? — Often. 

6626,  Do  you  think  the  popularity  of  the  lecture 
ia  owing  to  the  pleasure  which  the  boys  have  in  see- 
ing Ihe  experiments,  or  the  desire  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  suliject  and  the  interest 
they  feel  in  it  ? — It  is  of  a  mixed  chnrjicler.  They 
like  lie  experiments,  and  no  doubt  feel  n  pleasure  in 
seeing  them.  But  when  a  well  chosen  experiment 
follows  up  and  illustrates  a  principle  which  has  been 
clearly  explained,  there  ia  no  mistaking  the  lively 
satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

6627.  Do  you  think  that  these  lectures  have  ever 
at  all  determined  a  boy  to  any  particular  course  of 
study  ;  that  they  have  led  hira  to  feel  an  interest  in 
this  particular  subject  beyond  others  ? — I  may  here 
mention    a    case    which    1  particularly  noticed  of  a 


boy  whoso  mind  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  out  by 
thefic  lectures.  He  look  a  very  lively  interest  in  them, 
and  used  groat  elfort  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
facts  that  were  illustniled.  Before  this  period  he 
seemed  to  have  great  dillieully  iu  mastering  Euclid. 
but  there  was  a  marked  alteration  afterwards  ;  sub- 
seiinenlJy  he  got  an  appointment  in  the  ordnance  corps 
by  eompeliiivi-  exatnination. 

6628.  You  say  that  he  was  very  inferior  in  mathe- 
matics?— Yes  :  but  ho  improvi'd  much  afterwarilu. 

6629.  Was  he  inferior  i  ii  tbissi  is  ? — I  have  no  reason 
to  think  so;  but  I  am  sale  in  sayiug  that  the  seientitic 
part  of  the  examination  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
sucee»is.  He  has  since  become  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  in  chemistry. 

6630.  Supposing  that  tiiis  study  were  incorporated 
into  liie  school  curriculum  a  little  more  completely 
ihan  it  is  at  present,  do  you  think  it  might  be  made 
the  means  of  bringing  out  a  boy  who  really  did  not 
exercise  his  mind  tithor  with  respect  to  maibeinaCics 
or  classics? — -I  really  think  it  might  in  very  many  cases. 

6631.  {Mr.  TwUlcton.)  Can  you  j;ivo  us  a  list 
of  the  subjects  on  which  these  lectures  have  taken 
place  ? — I  think  I  could  by  referring  (o  past  lists.* 

6G32.  Have  you  ever  heatd  from  the  lecturers 
themselves  in  what  wnj-  the  lioys  answered  these 
questions  in  regard  to  oral  examinations  ?  You 
alluded  to  exauiiuiilions  where  they  do  not  refer  lo 
books  ? — Yes  i  thej-  have  spoken  highly  of  some  of 
the  answers. 

6G33.  Does  that  examination  always  take  place? — 
Not  always. 

6634.  Have  you  ever  heard  ihcm  say  they  shcmld 
like  to  see  the  lectures  embodied  into  the  regular 
school  teaching  ?— No  ;  I  have  never  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  boys  oa  that  parlicular  point. 
I  do  not  think  the  idea  would  occur  to  ihem. 

6C35.  Do  you  think  that  the  interest  which  boya 
take  in  these  lectures  would  bo  increased  if  the  know- 
ledge of  them  told  on  the  places  of  boys  in  the  school? 
— Do  you  mean  to  ask  me  whether  I  think  they 
should  be  obligatory  and  part  of  the  Echool  business? 

6G36.  No;  but  what  would  lie  the  effect  if  it  should 
produce  the  same  results  with  respect  lo  a  boy's  pro- 
motion in  the  school  or  the  distinction  which  he 
would  gain,  as  the  knowledge  of  French  does  at  the 
present  tinie?~I  cannot  say  what  additional  effect 
that  might  have  ;  the  boys  already  lake  an  interest 
in  the  scienlilic  lectures.  They  lind  out  when  the 
lectures  are  about  to  be  given,  and  come  to  Ihem. 

6637.  Do  yon  not  think  it  would  be  natural,  that 
in  addition  to  the  interest  they  take  iu  the  .subject,  if 
there  were  some  advantage  in  school  promotion  it 
would  add  to  their  desire  to  attend  ? — 1  cannot  ck- 
actly  aee  what  advantage  they  could  have  over  what 
they  have  at  present.  They  have  the  advandigo  of 
gaining  prlacs,  but  they  cannot  bo  promoted  in  the 
school  through  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects, 
liecauao  that  promotion  lakes  place  in  cunserjuencc  of  a 
certain  definite  knowledge  of  classics  undmalhemnllca. 

6638.  Also  pLirtly  by  their  proficiency  in  Frgnch. 
You  are  aware  thut  their  French  will  assist  them  i — 
Y'es,  that  is  true.     I  did  not  think  of  thai. 

6639.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  5ame  advantage 
were  given  in  any  degree  to  proficiency  in  physical 
science  it  would  very  much  inci'eBse    the    zeid  oad 
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'  Tti''  Mlov^jn^  Ii4t  Bu  huluuqutntly  fiimLj^bcd  by  tbc  vitjwv^ — 
"  I  fliid  thiil  durioK  tho  ImI  11  vpsn-  thi-rp  hnvc  IwBn  I'ounta  of 
Icttures  cm  Uic  foll'iidnjcouhjecta;— Valural  Pliiloioplij- ;  Popular  Astro- 
nom/ :  M^-lJnnik^itl  t-'hUusophy^  the  VvTct^  of  AttnuiLtrrii  -,  hii^ht  i  Jlont ; 
Prii^ionaJ  inrt  Vcillniv  Eleplricitj;  Clit'tuistiJ-  (it  vaiioiu  liin«  Kid  in 
Uft  v&riinii  bruni-hrv  nnd  applicAtion^k.  oivaiiip  and  iri'iiyiLLLte  -  Chtmiv 
try  of  tlflfli'H.  nnd  of  MoCjih;  Cli'-rulHtri'  ofLonjiiuinTliiuif?;  Wnlrr  in  it* 
ttirPe  oiiidUioiiH  of  Ic.  WAter.  hnd  hlcftirii  Ihr  GlLtmicnl  and  I'li^nifqil 
Vrop-jrlica  of  Lhti  AtuioBpiier*- :  A|rjdicutioii  of  l^i-k,iililiv  IH*'Ovrnt»'  lo 
the  VwM  Ann  mid  Miinunwliin'fl ;  an  Coul  anil  Coat  Mine*,  the  Msnu- 
Ikfturv  of  Iran,  Ar.  Alsd  ivmu'liiibto  dimvprlua  or  jtraivaa  wliich 
have  from  lime  lo  lime  nltrm: led  mwnlifti  ha-ve  bwn  illnslrnti'd  niid 
pililaJTied  liy  I,.ctiiri'fl,  aiic^i  a*  ^hv  l^l«-clrii:  Ti'lpffrnpl'-  fbotoifrspb v i 
Elwlro-iJliiliiit.thr-tourttiictionodbi-  WViliuinMir  L'liwk;  the  ltn«- 
HMT  Pro*"*,  t'tr  iiLjLltii;^  Sl-t'l  1  Rlflrnn  raiiuou-*.  juni  thi>  Sriviio''  of  tlm 
Arnmroii)!  md  Whitwortb  Uani;  ihi'  Mi'ibod  of  prodticiun  brUliant 
CoJouH  froiu  C^uot  Tat^  Prur<?uor  iJiiuiH-u  jujd  KiruhbolT's  A.njil)Huur 

"  lhi>  rulluwinn  ™Hrw»li«vo  ulao  beenpvHn;— 

"  Ciraijinralive  Analoniy  Krd  Q«)logJi  PliJ'irtrai  Gtoersi.tiy,  iiwluillnif 
tbd  llieorj  ot  the  Wind*,  llftiii.  trnd  Clicrimte;  Mudem  Hiilory;  Ain^iflnt 
and  Modern  AMjriai  Cliina  uid  Jiipiin.  from  Pi'rsonnl  Obscrvntion." 
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ftwiduily  of  ilio  lioyB  with  rofercncfi  to  lUir  atten- 

Jimrp  upon  tlicsc  loctureB  ? — Yen,  I  tliJDk  it  is  rea- 

^1'.  Btmnlild  to  siippoBi'  that  it  would, 

r-  "^"■'"J''       (ifrio.  (,V<>  .S.  Northcolr.)  You  Ijavefihown  ns  seme 
iseg     of  tin-  iincwprn  given  liy  xoinc  of  tlie  hoys  to  question*. 
._'    Ai-p  lliese  lit  nil  liiir  opicimeiin  of  the  generality  of 
the  answerw  ? — I  have  Khown  you  quiU'  the  lieat  un- 
Hwet'H  Ihiif  linvi."  Ijecn  shown  up. 

6641.  (Mr.  Vauff/mii.)  How  mnny  boya  did  you 
invite  to  flt'nci  in  tlie  nnswcrs  in  this  way,  do  you 
reim-nilHT  ?— I  thinli  nhoiit  five  or  six.  Thesn  are 
Iho  fl.nswers  of  the  lioyn  tliat  I  wrote  to  and  uslted  if 
tlicy  had  their  piip<-rs  hy  them,  lolling  tliem  tliat  if 
they  would  send  tliem  to  me,  I  would  be  responsible 
for  and  relui-n  lln'm. 

6642.  Did  you  write  to  those  that  you  thoui^lit 
woulil  Iki  most  likely  to  have  paid  the  best  nlleution 
to  RUcb  matters  ? — Yes.  I  have  the  best  of  them,  I 
think. 

6643.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Who  copied  these? — The 
boys  theinKelvcs, 

6644.  Are  those  answers  that  are  now  given  from 
iioti's  talteii  (it  tlie  timi>  of  the  lectitrep,  assisted  by  a 
euheeqnent  rofereure  (o  hooks? — Yes. 

6645.  (Mr.  Tuitletoti.)  They  are  permttlod  to 
copy  I'rom  books  ? — Yes. 

6646.  (/.orrf  Clure7tdon.)  The  next  subject,  Mr. 
Hawtrey,  oti  whieh  wo  wish  to  nsk  you  for  further 
infonnfttion  begins  at  thelxxtom  of  page  127:  namely, 
your  views  with  resjKii;!  to  learning  music,  which  are 
much  more  strongly  expressed  than  the  views  of  ouy 
other  gentleman  who  haa  given  us  information  on 
the  subject.  It  is  a  point  on  which  we  should  like 
to  hear  something  more.  I.  for  one,  go  very  far  with 
you  on  this  question  of  mnsie.  We  gather  from  you 
that  you  hiive  made  a  continuous  but  unsnecesuful 
effort  to  indoctrinate  otheris,  and  especially  the  lower 
inD.al.ers,  with  your  views  ? — Yes. 

6647.  Up  to  this  time  you  hove  not  lieeu  very 
HuccesHfnl.  Bui  should  you  say  you  have  in  some 
degree  succeeded  in  making  music  a  regular  study, 
of  course  you  would  not  say  a  compulsory  study.  I 
suppose  we  can  scarcely  say  that  it  is  a  regular  study? 
— Latterly  two  of  the  masters,  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr. 
Cornish,  liave  established  classes  of  boys  to  whom 
they  teach  music.  They  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  their  own  pupils,  but  teach  any  boys  who  may  like 
to  join  the  class. 

6648.  And  how  many,  about,  do  you  suppose  did 
join  ? — I  should  say  about  12  or  14  in  each  class. 

6649.  Is  that  li^cause  these  two  gentlemen  nro 
musical  ? — Because  ihey  are  musical  themselves, 

6650.  Is  it  for  the  grutifleation  then  of  their  own 
musical  taste  that  they  would  with  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  munic  ;  is  it  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own 
taste,  or  do  ihey  hfok  on  it  as  yon  do  an  recognizing 
an  intellectual  l>etiplit  that  would    re.sult    I'rom    the 

tlenrning  of  mosic  ? — I  have  not  a«ked  them  that 
question  ;  whether  the  qneslion  of  its  being  an  in- 
tellectual Ijcnefit  has  occurred  to  them  I  do  not  know. 
Thai  it  is  nn  intellectual  henefll  to  the  boya  Ilieie 
can  be  no  doubt. 

6651.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  it  nn  intel- 
lectual beiielil  ? — I  liclievc  that  learning  to  rend  nia'-ic 
on  IluUah'fl  system  concentrate*  the  attention  for 
three  or  four  minuicf  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
1ei>flon.  There  is  a  parochial  school  at  Windsor  in 
which  I  take  a  deep  interest,  and  I  judge  from  that 
school.  The  children  are  vei-y  well  taught  in  mnsic, 
and  I  have  seen  the  eyes  of  little  boys  eight  or  nine 
years  (dd  lixed  on  n  tablet  with  a  degree  of  intense 
earnestness  which  cannot  be  created  by  any  other 
kind  of  lesson. 

6652.  You  consider  it  »  sort  of  mind  training  ? — 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  mind  training  as  well  ns  an 
acquisition  of  music.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Then, 
when  they  luive  acquired  the  power  of  reading  music, 
and  sit  down  to  one  cf  Handel's  or  Mendelssohn's 
chorusi',-,  the  concentrated  atietition,  precision,  and 
Belf-reliance  with  w'  '  '  'icy  go  through  their  parts 
ehows  clearly  tha  is  of  acquiring  the  power 


of  singing  at  sight  has  Iieen  an  admirable  mental  di<^ 
cipline.  1  have  looked  into  their  couuteoances,  fu 
of  animation  and  intelligence,  as  tiiey  sung,  and  Iiav 
feit  convinced  that  the  power  Ihey  hud  gained  was  no 
only  a  moral  benefit  to  them,  but  a  highly  intcUeclua 
acquisition  also.  I  speak  with  very  great  confident 
upon  this  point,  because  I  speak  now  after  IS  years 
experience. 

6653.  And  after  18  years*  experience,  notwitb. 
standing  you  have  endeavoured  to  impres.i  youf 
views  on  different  lower  masters,  yog  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  support  for  anything  like  a  musical 
training  ?— No  ;  we  mustered  in  1843  a  very  lurffO 
cli=s  under  Mr.  Hullah.  It  was  just  at  the  time  that 
he  was  beginning  hi*  system,  but  after  we  had 
formed  that  large  class  it  was  broken  up,  partly  from 
accidental  circumstances. 

6654.  Was  that  the  appearance  of  scorlaliuB  in  the 
school? — Yes;  and  then  in  the  summer  time,  when 
Mr.  Ilullah  came  down  on  one  occasion,  it  being  the 
day  of  the  annual  cricket  match  between  the  collegenj 
and  oppidans,  there  was  but  a  single  boy  in  the  class. 

6655.  (-Vr.  TicitUloH.)  Was  he  discouraged  by 
that  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

6656.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  think  he  ought  to  hare 
allowed  for  that  ? — Allow  me  to  say,  that  ilie  number 
of  boTB  in  the  clajw  in  the  summer  time  had  dwindled 
down  very  much  before  that.  That  was  the  grand 
climax. 

6657.  Is  it  well  looked  on  now  in  the  school,  that 
is  to  say,  do  the  boys  take  the  same  view  of  it  that 

you  do,  and  think  it  manly  to  learn  music  ? I  think 

that  many  lioya  would  be  very  glad  to  learn. 

()6o8.  And  there  would  l>e  no  langhing  at  them  by 
the  rest  of  the  boys  ? — Not  the  least, 

66.59.  You  say  yon  have  addressed  yourself  to  tlis 
lower  master  on  tlie  subject,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  him  lake  the  same  views  that  vou  entertain. 
Have  you  ever  addressed  yourself  to  the  Provost,  t|,e 

Head  Master,  or  the  higher  authorities  generally  ? 

When  the  first  attempt  broke  down,  Mr.  Hullah  said 
lie  would  never  come  to  the  school  to  teach  aouu 
unless  it  was  made  obligatory.  There  was  so  inuch 
laborious  eflort  required  in  leaniiug  the  iniervala 
that  many  of  the  pupils  fell  off.  The  reason  I  alluded 
to  tlie  lower  master  wag  because  the  lower  school 
come  aL  together  to  the  mathematical  school  for  their 
arithmetical  lessons,  and  having  them  all  there  I 
wished  them  to  have,  say  half  an  hour  of  ciphorinjr, 
and  then  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  of  singing,  ihen 
another  half  hour  of  ciphering.  lu  that  way  I 
thought  the  experiment  of  learning  music  might  l>e 
effectually  made,  and  that  was  my  rea.son  lor  alluding 
to  the  lower  master. 

6660.  You  have  an  hour  now  ? — I  have  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  I  wanted  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  as  lo 
have,  a.t  I  say,  an  iniervid  in  the  lesson  to  give  to 
singing. 

(iCei.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  worth  while 

to  ailcmpt  it  even  with  an  hour  and  a  quarter  ? 

YiB  ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  without  the  lower  master's 
pemiission. 

6662.  The  lower  master  will  not  allow  you  to 
break  in  on  that  hour  and  a  quarter  ? — I  did  not  get 
leave  when  I  asked,  but  I  will  ask  him  again. 

6663.  You  say  (hat  hoys  frequently  meet  iu  the 
mathcmaticiil  school  in  the  winter  evenings  to  bo 
present  at  the  performance  of  music.     Who  are  the 

performers  on  the  occasions  to  which  vou  allude  ? 

They  are  the  scholars  of  the  school  of  which  I  speak, 
the  parochial  school  at  Windsor,  in  which  I  take  an 
interest.  They  learn  music  very  well,  and  sing  ex- 
tremely well.  The  masters  of  the  school  and  the  old 
and  present  scholars  form  a  little  body,  and  Ihey 
have  given  these  performances,  to  which  I  invite  the 
Eton  boys. 

6664.  Do  many  of  the  \tojs  come  ? — Yea  j  it  is  a 
very  great  treat,  and  they  like  it  very  much. 

666.5.  Do  the  boys  come  there  from  your  iiiviuv- 
lion  ? — Yes,  by  my  invitation.  I  invite  as  many  as 
ever  the  room  will  bold. 


I 


6666.  (^Sh-  S.  Norlheole.)  Ilnve  'not  the  boys 
recpntly  set  up  a.  musicul  society  of  their  owu  ? — 
They  hnve. 

6667.  Wliat  ore  the  priueiplcB  of  tli.at  society. 
Wlwt  are  its  rules.  Do  yon  know? — I  ilo  not. 
I  thiuk  Iliey  pay  5s.  n  school  thnp,  mid  they  hnve  nn 
opporluiiity  of  practising  on  i  u  strum  en  ts.  I  (hiiik 
tbey  liave  a  muster.  Dr.  Marshiill,  w)jo  comes  fo 
t^Bch  them.  They  have  a  room  of  their  own,  in 
whicli  tliey  meet.  I  do  not  know  anything  more 
than  that. 

Y  666a  That  is  enth-ely  volnnlnry  ? — Tes ;  it  ia  n 
Bociely  which  is  formed  amongst  the  boys  them- 
selves, 

6669.  Do  the  masten.  know  nothing  about  it? — 
The  masters  have  subscrilteil  to  it,  and  encourage  it. 

6670.  Tbnt  is  a  wcicty  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
real  inalructinn  in  mnsic  ? — Yos, 

6671.  (Mr.  Vaiighan.)  In  speaking  of  iho  intel- 
lectual udvaiitage.H  arising  fi'om  the  study  of  music, 
had  you  in  your  miml  llie  advantages  of  the  study 
as  a  theory? — Certainly,  that  is  a  very  admirable 
thing  ;  hut  I  had  not  that  in  my  mind.  I  was  tlijnk- 
ing  of  the  advautage  of  teaching  young  hoys  to  read 
music  in  time  and  take  iulervols  correclly. 

6672.  (J/r.  Thomjison.)  It  is  highly  malhemalical, 
iR  it  not  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  ihe  question. 

6673.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  wish  to  know  whether 
you  consider  that  the  learning  of  niuBic,  that  is,  the 
theory  of  music,  is  a  highly  intellectual  study  thi-ough 
its  connexion  with  your  branch  of  science,  mathe- 
matics ? — It  is  a  highly  intelleclunl  study,  no  doubt  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
mathematics. 

6674.  Would  you  wieh  to  leiirn  mnaic  as  illusiruteil 
by  instruments  as  well  as  liy  the  voice  ? — I  liuvo  not 
thought  of  that, 

6675.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  tho 
cultivation  of  music,  especially  Ihraugh  stringed  iu- 
strumenta,  might  he  combined  in  such  a  way,  with  the 
teaching  of  malhematics,  as  that  the  two  studies  might 
pi'oceed  together  and  illustrate  each  other,  or  eau  you 
give  in  any  opinion  upon  ihiil  point  ? — No  ;  I  should 
not  have  Qiought  so.  I  do  not  myself  see  the  con- 
nexion. 

6676.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  Pythagoras  was 
well  versed  in  the  theory  of  music,  in  additiou  to  being 
a  great  niafhemntician.  Ho  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
covered where  the  oclnvo  of  the  open  note  lies  on  a 
musical  string  ? — I  was  not  awuro  of  that. 

6677.  Were  they  not,  in  ancient  times,  studied  very 
much  together,  music  and  mutbematica  ? — I  under- 
stood aud  have  often  urged  that  music  aud  malhe- 
raaticH  were  classed  together  by  the  Greeks  as 
coiislilueut  elements  of  a  liberal  education. 

6678.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  anything  else 
that  yon  would  wish  to  suggest  to  us  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  he  deemed  obtrusive  if  I  were 
to  make  an  obseiTation. 

6679.  No,  not  at  all  ;  we  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  would  ? — You  have  referred  once  or 
twice  to  my  experience  in  respect  to  music  in  regard 
to  the  school  I  have  mentioned.  I  may  slate  that 
some  18  years  ago  I  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  In  walking  about 
Ihe  playing  fields  at  Eton,  and  observing  the  happiness 
of  the  boys,  I  thought  to  myself  "  why  should  not  the 
*'  methods  tbut  are  pursued  with  these  boys  with 
"  good  effect,  both  iutellectually  and  morally,  he 
"  apjdied  to  the  lower  orders,"  That  was  tho  origin 
of  my  attempt  to  adapt  the  principles  of  Eton,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  to  the  lower  classes  in 
Windsor.  I  fonned  the  school,  and  have  kept  it  up 
now  for  tho  last  16  or  18  years  ;  and  what  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mission is  tills,  that  I  find  I  can  produce,  and  do 
produce  (to  use  a  commercial  phrase),  a  heller  article, 
one  that  fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  labour  mai-kel, 
by  this  traiping,  than  I  thiuk  is  produced  hy  any 
other. 

6680.  How  have  you  applied  what  you  call  the 


inlelleetuid  and  moral  syslom  of  Eton  to  the  lower 
classes  in   Windt<or? — First  of  all,  ns  soon  as  they 
have  gnined  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  instead  of 
burdening  their  memories  with  a  knowledge  of  facts,    "*  ^ ' """ 
I  work  their  bruins  by  teaching  liiem  grammur  and     I.S.Iulvl 
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mathematics  by  means  of  the  Latin  grnnmiiir  nod 
Euclid.  I  also  trt-at  them  with  a  grent  deal  of  trimk- 
ness  and  cordiality,  iti  the  same  manner  that  we  treat 
tho  boys  at  Eton,  encourage  mauly  sports,  &c.,  and 
tho  success  has  been  very  singularly  marked.  1  find 
uniformly  that  the  application  to  the  boys  of  the 
working  classes  of  those  principles  I  have  seen  in 
operation  in  Eton  has  pi-odnced  the  happiest  result, 
I  thought  I  ought  to  mention  these  facts  to  you,  in 
order  that  you  might  be  in  a  position  to  osik  me  imy 
questions  upon  them  ;  so  that  when  hereafter  I  state 
these  results  publicly,  and  they  come  to  your  know- 
ledge, you  might  not  say,  "We  think  Mr.  Hawtroy 
"  ought  to  have  mentioned  these  facts  to  us." 

6681.  These  boys  in  the  first  place  ai-o  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes,  lU'e  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6682.  At  what  age  do  they  come  to  the  school  ?— ■ 
At  t  he  age  of  from  eight  to  leu  years. 

6683.  And  how  long  do  (hey  remain  ? — Until  they 
are  14  or  15,  when  they  leave  to  go  to  their  respec- 
tive trades.  , 

6684.  Tho  great  difficulty  th.it  has  hitherto  been 
found  with  respect  to  all  scholars  of  thai  kind  ia 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  boy  to  remain  after 
he  is  10  years  of  age  ? — That  may  l>e  so  in  some 
instances,  hut  iu  this  case  they  take  such  interest  in 
the  school  that  they  do  remain. 

6685.  It  is  not  that  the  hoys  will  not  ivmnin  them- 
selves, but  that  the  parents  cannot  atl'ord  lo  be  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  hoys  ? — It  is  mainly  the  sons 
of  the  heller  class  of  mechanics  that  we  leaeh  in  this 
school. 

66H6.  Do  we  understand  that  you  leaeh  these  chil- 
dren moihematics  and  the  Latin  grammar  ? — Yes. 

6687.  With  what  object  do  yon  leaeh  them  the 
Lalin  gmtmnar.  Is  it  to  qualify  Ibcm  for  situations 
in  a  position  in  life  above  tliat  in  which  they  have 
heen  born  ? — No  ;  the  object  is  lo  improve  their  in- 
tellectual facnllies  in  order  that  they  may  apply 
greater  intelligence  lo  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

0688.  Do  you  iind  that  it  is  successful  in  that 
respect? — I  find  that  ilin  study  of  grammar,  and 
through  it  of  Ihe  structure  of  language,  docs  it  in  a 
wonderful  way. 

6689.  You  think  that  Ihe  study  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, such  as  vou  can  place  iu  (heir  hand:',  which,  I 
suppose,  is  the  Eion  grammar,  has  that  effect  ? — I 
do  ;  but  ii  is  not  the  Eton  Lalin  grammar  (hat  we 
use  ;  we  do  not  rise  to  that.  It  is  Casticll's  Latin 
grammar.  We  can  only  affoi-d  eightpenny  "books.  I 
confess  that  I  teach  them  Lalin,  Iiecause  I  find  the 
best  way  and  the  quickest  way  to  leach  them  gram- 
mar, is  lo  give  them  a  second  language  to  compare 
their  own  with,  I  can  leach  boys  granimrn'  quicker 
by  initiating  them  into  a  new  language  than  I  can 
leacli  it  in  their  own  language. 

6690.  Do  the  pni-c-nia  like  the  system  you  have 
adopted  ? — Yes,  very  niucb  indeed. 

6G91.  What  do  these  hoys  pay  ? — From  4rf.  to  6rf., 
and  the  older  ones  pay  9rf.  a  week. 

6692.  {Mr.  Thomptoii.)  It  seems  to  bo  a  model 
school  ? — I  assure  you  tbey  are  boys  whose  pDreuta 
— widows  and  others  in  very  poor  circumstances — 
make  a  very  great  slrnggle  in  order  to  send  iheir 
children  Ihore. 

6693.  (Mr.  Vaughnn.)  Besides  the  advantage  of 
having  a  second  language  to  teach  grammar,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  peenliar  character  of  tho  classical 
languages  is  better  adapted  to  teaching  grammar  ge- 
nerally, even  as  applicable  ta  one's  owu  tongue,  than 
English  is? — Yes. 

6694.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  get  any  further 
than  the  Lalin  grammar  ? — A  little.  This  is  tho 
school  I  have  mentioned,  in  wliich  tbey  have  made 
such  progress  in  siuging.  The  combined  etlect  of 
grammar,  Euclid,  music,  and  Hympathy  is  admliiLblo. 
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tiCMi.  New,  Ml  ik*  whole,  rMn|«rii>e  what    roa 
tf  Km*  mmI  m  Uu*  fiKticitlM'  srht<ol  v<>u  Kiive  iticii- 

I  ti-n-n  ir»«  Mt,<i'<''**"F*'i"^  ■'  '"  '■t'l^vt-xm  llicin. 

«fiK-  1  Jmwiv   to«  Imtv  oApt)  r<>iu{mr<'<l  rlu-m  in 
VMT  ••»  mmi  ?— I  ekmuM  »v  '•"•'  ''"'7  ""^  *"  E"^"' 
MB  lW«r  Im7«.  in  Uw  lowtr  erJioul  Kt 


JFt,  TW  h«>T*  ia  the  io'i^cr  school  U  Rton  krt>  » 
If  I  tlNmM  MV  iluti  ihc  lower  srliool  Mt  Elun 
,M  10  ikrai.  1  ihii'k  it  diH*^  liut  I  cnn  iniik<< 
'  (Wnlwr  ta^utrj'.  [Hi'Vrr/  tuktrifiirnUif. — 1  liuvi' 
'  M^virlm  of  IM  BMtrt«r«  of  tltc  »cb«»]  (win*  hUd 
:  MSthmMic  ta  the  lower  Mhoul),  maJi  learn  ilial 
lk*  b^r*  are  iu  adtutcr  of  ihp  lowvr  tchcMl  iu  vitli- 
MitM^'b«t  wM  tiMTo  m  ibMt  miglll  bo  M<ountiHl  fur 
h  xitr  ftil.liUOiMi)  lime  vWlt  lliov  di-volc  U>  iuj 
'6&1N.  vVr.  TmuU*i»m.\  Wb*l  U  ibi-  «sv  of  tit* 
«Up-  bqva  is  lit*  —fcaal  jo«  hM*w  nMtioMd  ? — 14 

.  tenk  |£«rW  ClMinrfm )  Wlukt  i»  ibe  age  of  Uio 
k«n  n  iKr  ktw«r  «dhBi)li  [h*  JTMI  C^  bojra  of  U 
ac'lJ  is  the  toww  kIhwI  ? — SoBcfiskes  :  t-ui  the  iwu 
■eb  of  bnn  MV  of  as  ntlirolv  opposite  TiUua|t.  Tho 
fe«n^  trf  l4  s»4  13  is  tlic  v^hool  of  wbicli  I  spesk  src 
ijw  vt*7  b<N   U:^^   is  it,   wlwsr  |isrvota  arc   atU-a 


■askinf*  greal  snrrifir.-i  to  ke<jp  ihem  i»l  thi*  scliool, 
on  B**oiiiit  of  the  prngri-es  they  ttit-  lurking  i  wlitfeia» 
llip  Uiys  of  the  eanie  iigi-  in  tlii'  lower  school  art:  "ftrii 
K  jmsitive  burden  to  ibe  sciiiiol,  being  ino*'tly  I'wk- 
war>l,  i'lie,  or  dull  boys,  wlio  enine  to  Eton  ■wiili  Ibr 
iuU-iiiion  of  )>eins  iml  iuin  th^  fourth  form  iu  tht 
upiM-r  school,  bill  «ro  not  found  ooinprlKnl. 

6TO0.  {Mr.  TwUhhut.)  It  rL-sult».  1  think,  frm 
the  rclui^i!>,  that  24  out  of  th>.-  28  l>oy«  in  the  fin« 
diTiaiiui  of  the  lon^r  school  sre  of  sn  n^«  st  whirii 
thi-y  ouphi  lo  U-  in  the  «(>j»er  whoo]  ? — Ii  Us*  Ws 
.-o  ^iHteil. 

<>701.  ( l^rd  Cl'tmtdoji.)  I  helirvr  tlist  ym  han 
Inn*.''  of  fmin  10  lo  12  ycMfj  of  b^p  in '  the  Ivim 
i^iiuiil  ? — Ye-,  I  lUBj  tn'eniion  thst  1  hsve  pQfaliibi4 
HTViTuI  liltle  tmc<«  al<uul  ihi?  Khiro),  sn«l  I  sm  prisb 
iiiK  one  for  jirivutccirculstlon.  I  vhonlil  W  iilsil  wIk 
sllon-eil  i»  submit  copiutt  to  i)h>  mriittwTs  of  th«  C4»- 
inission.  Thrj  will  wti  somtr  otiMvrstiotu  I  hsv*  msAr 
there  ivilh  r<v^pM-t  tt>  whsl  I  ronsidiT  lbs  eMrntisl  pns- 
eiplevi  of  Eton  Irainios;.  and  the  w«T  in  whirli  1  h»<( 
adspttMl  them  to  hnyg  U-longiag  la  ifas  lowsr  dsMM, 
I  thiak  if  they  have  time  to  read  mj  slslgmawl  ihtj 
will  be  iolerwled.  and  will  find  frotn  tb*  Irft'^'I 
haTo  received  from  masy  perMMs  ^rho  hstv  «- 
pluytnl  ihwe  lioys  sliajrwanls  how  well  thr  IJM*« 
lias  answered. 


The  wilnrss  hssdcd  iu  the  ducumt-std  to  which  he  raferre^  and  withdrew. 
Th«  Strx.  EUWASU  Halk,  ii.X.,  examined. 


haCwr   — fhr— rirs 


CTQS.  Too 


_j.)  Haw  \ang  haro  yon  bwo 
aaft£l4V  al  Etxn  Ooilegv  ? — 
I  WSJ  iherr  a  fhw  noolhs 
Bsde   psrt   of  the  whool 


ss  scsbtaai  ? — Te«,   as 


wrst  there 
_  ,  ta  Sir.  Bawtn>y. 

fiflt.  Taw  »«  ihsi  a  ftr  »hor1  tin-  after  yon 
■wtmt  ri^rp  —lirsialir  iMsae  part  of  the  rv^W 
iwiii-akM  «r  the  «ch«>l?— Tee. 
CTOa.  Ww  mj  ihi^i  ms4e  is  yosr  ponliea  at 
aonalfv  <r' tsanrwiIlT  »— Thrti  wss  a  rhssg« 
Ir,  Weas«r  prensasty  to  thst  titse  I  ww 
mmttj  fsi^  bT  Mr  Hswttvr  spoa  a  fwitste  arrssg^*- 
Mn«hctw«tf«'n«r«el*w;  bol  aR(r  ibsi  tJMe  s  («rtmn 
,  «r^n«r  wss  p^  u>  thr  nslbecastksl  fbsd. 
dtrtdrd  aaoag  n«  is  the  way  t  hare 
unml  la  my  writlea  answers.  When  fir^i  mathema- 
tics WW  maAr  ««Imw1  ha^tseM,  oor  f<tia\  [wsitios 
mm  SM  al  sB  the  «sme  a»  il  i«  now.  Wc  wctv  not 
^ia,j  jii  t^  lime  to  wear  our  acadnsirsl  dns% 
Mr  wen  wv  sBMred  lo  ««ad  In  any  <»w^aiRt»  lo  the 
Oemi  Xwtn-.  ssWsS*  prerioasly  sisBri  by  Mr,  & 
Awtrer,  the  master  of  the  maUhemalical  whotd. 
TW^  tUi^  wvr«  slMwd  wh«D  I>r.  Goodfbnl  hevsise 
BeWMaoaer. 

«n)K.  TVt  were  MoACtJ.  I  Mmar  ?— Te«  ;  ww 
■  aiaJiwi'sl  dnns  sad  to  md 
Hitid.  M  Ar  w  xbosl 
Tfc*  fiiuii^  rfrtii   nihir  isi  iiFf 
T«s   www   wot  sMawrd    to  wkst  ^was    ia 
I   h«£eT«  ? — ^ac  thra.     TW  — Hwssarical 
tr«Mrd  W  Dr.  Gos4<«rd  the  nase  w  the 
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10  wsroor 
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!«.     I   think  thai  proliahly  it  iao4i  tn«   tbe  tint  thrw 
jean  sfter  mslhematirs  wtn  nsde  part  of  tbr  irhwl 
work  tn  ^sc«  myself  in  a  ptwpcr  r^MiIaB  wilk 
boT». 

6714.  To  itH|Ni«  re«p««l  tor  ynonaeir? — Xt*. 

6715.  AnA  for  the  slBdy?_Tee. 
67IK-  After  mathematics  were  himI-    ' 

rc^lar  mrrirahna  of  the  «>ebaol  ia 
represeataiion  made  to  the  wperiur   a^j.D-ru. 
■fwrliiig  ibr  status  of  fhe  mathtaiallrsl  maal 
Trs  the  matbemslicwl  masters   had    a    grcM 
mt*Aap  among  ihemadxa,  »mi 
cit*  to  the  Hnkd  Master. 

6717.  To  the  Head  Msrter  of  the  aebal?— To 
Dr.  Goodford.  and  then  tWtr  wrrv  eemis.  ■adfflri 
lioRs.  My  impTdssisa  ii  that  be  ooali  aw*  wakr  the 
attemioni  whieh  be  ha^fsi^c^  as  Mat*  wiiboal 
the  eoarcot  of  th«  ProTot't,  wbo  wssW  aa(  girr  hi* 
c<Mfcat.  When  the  !a(«  Dr.  Hswircj'  wwa  He«d 
Mv-ter.  he  rad  that  Prorost  Hui^aan  pufcauj.  Pru- 
«wi  IlawtTVT  allowied  maiimiab  la  ba 

67l*i.  D*d'  Dr.  Hawtivy  aaj  ifet  Dr. 
trrposed  hb  veto  ? — Tc«. 

67ia  TbcK  hare  bees 
hare  thtte  sol,  with  rw^sert  Is  tbcae 
aaarhs? — Qdte  latdjr.  VTifhis  Iha  hsst  cvw  wan 
the  taaihcmstiesl  maaiara  ban  fa«e«  slki»tJ  ia'>«a: 
ihrir  {owns  in  chapcL  I^aMmladh^wL  Ibs*« 
alwsysmade  it  a  point  not  l»go  awf  ^swlco^ft 
there  with  tb«  samt  ftaiss  as  tb«  ~ 
15,  with  respect  tn  having  a  desk  imA  aaAari*T  is  tht 
cb^et.     I  hair  alwar^^  gone  n  thr 

67*0.  T««  are  a  Msfla-  sf  Arte, 
T«. 

e:2U  Aa4  gndaslcd  ai  CimWiJ^    '— Tsa. 

SrS*.  What  wv  t^        "' 

Wkal  i<  BOW  Che  essct 

Mhaatwebare  &e 

a(r&     Owt  of  atiharfwT  hsu  aa 

If  I  wnv  1«  ser  s  bar  fc  M^tliag  X 

MMtsl  to  the  fise^fiM  «f  Aa  M^aai 

ifta^MihestaMK  AMk«>diW«»«««4  .f 
I  ihadM  W  «ia^  ryU.  TW 
p  ■hahmtT  h  tW  I  dha^  br 

Sm.  T««  wmN  bo*  be 
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For  inslftnce,  during  iLe  Wind&or  fair,  if  I  walk 
duwa  and  eev  nay  vi'  the  boyti,  tLey  woulJ  not  get  nit 
ol' uiy  way  ui'  liiive  the  i'nir  it'  1  told  llicni  lo  go  to 
Eton.  They  would  nut,  however,  allow  u  clnaaieal 
aH>«i£lanl  luusier  lo  see  (hi-iii,  nnd  il'  he  did  liiuy  would 
get  out  of  ibn  lair  al  once. 

6724.  Are  you  capped  by  the  boys  ? — Getieritlly 
by  all  the  boys  who  are  up  to  me  in  school,  but  some 
of  the  niiisters  have  I  old  me  that  it'  they  have  set  n 
hoy  punishmetitti,  und  he  thinks  he  has  been  uujiially 
used,  lie  shows  his  timtempt  hy  uot  taking  any 
notice  ol'  the  mnthemuliciil  muelers  nl  all. 

6725.  (,Mr.  TichUlon.)  By  getlinf;  out  of  their 
way  instead  of  capping  Ihem  ? — By  paiieing  by  them 
without  uoiieing  them. 

6726.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  And  a  boy  would  not 
venture  to  do  that  with  respect  lo  n  ctnasical  master  ? 
—No. 

6727.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  is  con- 
tempiftled  by  iho  superior  authorities  tor  iho  pur- 
pose of  patting  on  end  to  this  system.  Do  they 
recognize  it  as  damaging  not  only  to  the  gentlemen 
who  fill  (he  [lositiuH  of  ii»=iat;mt  niHt.hematical  mnstere, 
but  damnguig  ali*o  to  ihe  study  of  mnthemiilic?  ? — I 
remember  the  present  Provost  one  day  when  I  wiis 
111  his  eompiiny  taking  up  Sir  John  Coleridge's  pam- 
phlet and  pointing  out  n  piuisage  to  ine.  He  said, 
"I  wich  this  cciuld  be  iiltcred."  The  passage  in 
question  was  the  passnge  referring  to  us,  and  I  really 
think  his  feeling  was  that  it  was  ncees.sary  to  make 
some  alterution.  Among  those  of  the  classical  assis- 
tant masters  with  whem  I  am  most  Id  the  habit  of 
nasoeialing,  they  have  generally  enpresHcd  a  wish  that 
Ihe  whole  thing  should  be  altered  and  done  away  with 
at  once,  and  that  we  should  be  put  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  themselves. 

6728.  If  everybody  wishes  for  tUe  clionge,  what 
stops  il  ? — I  have  always  understood  that  there  is  an 
objeetioc  on  the  pai'l  of  the  College. 

6729.  To  llic  study  of  mathematics? — I  do  not 
know.  Partly  I  suppose  on  that  account  and  partly 
that  it  is  a  new  .iCndy  that  hoH  been  introduced  into 
Eton.  The  matheinatieul  masters  are  not  treated 
socially  hy  the  College  aa  the  classical  masters  are. 

6730.  And  yet  some  have  taken  high  degrees? — 
Tea,  and  two  of  them  are  Fellows  of  Trinity. 

6731.  Are  you  nwai'e  that  iheise  things  are  going 
to  be  equalized  and  put  on  a  proper  footing  ? — I  have 
been  expecting  it.  Things  have  been  so  much  altered 
within  llie  last  10  years  that  I  cannot  Ihiuk  these 
distinctions  will  remain  many  yearw  longer.  There 
liaa  been  a  gradual  cluujge  B-hich  is  working  all 
through  the  school,  and  1  think  that  public  opinion 
will  operate  aufficiently  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
to  put  us  all  in  a  proper  position. 

6732.  Wei-e  you  educated  at  Eton  ? — No, 

6733.  Weie  you  educated  at  a  public  school  ?— My 
private  tutor  with  whom  I  was  before  I  went  to  the 
university  was  an  Kion  man, 

6734.  Did  you  find  when  you  ejime  10  Elon  and 
were  not  in  as  good  a  position  as  you  are  now,  that 
you  laboured  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  an  Et<pn  nmu  ? — No.  I  come 
with  a  peculiarly  favourable  iulroduclion,  [jerhaps.  I 
knew  certain  of  the  classical  assistant  mastere  per- 
sonally, and  I  have  received  since  I  have  been  at 
Elon  great  kindness. 

6735.  I  did  not  mean  as  to  that,  but  as  to  the  habits 
and  usages  of  Eton.  Did  you  find  that  in  conse- 
qneuce  of  not  having  been  brought  up  at  Eton  j-ou 
were  so  ignorant  and  so  detieient  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  appears  lo  Iw  indispensable  at  Eton 
that  you  found  great  disadvanlnges  in  your  position  ? 
—  I  knew  ua  much  probably  ol'  the  habits  and  customs 
of  Eliui  ft«  many  an  Eton  man  would  know. 

6736.  Tliut  arose  from  accidental  circomslances  ? 
—Yes. 

6737.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  nssistani  mathe- 
matical master  does  not  labour  uuder  great  disadvan- 
tages in  consequence  of  liia  not  having  been  educated 


at   Eton  ? — Not  after  the   first    month.      They  can 
alwaj's  get  into  the  ways  after  a  short  time. 

6738.  (Mr,  Ticialelou.)  There  is  no  mystery  in 
Eton  impenetrable  to  a  man  of  oriiiiiary  intelligence 
in  a  few  mouths  'f — No. 

6739.  {^Lard  Clarendon.)  Have  you  any  boarders  ? 
— Yes. 

6740.  How  many  ? — Twelve  now,  as  many  aa  my 
house  will  hold. 

6741.  Have  you  one  of  the  old  dames'  honses? — 
Yes, 

6742.  I  suppose  that  from  these  12  hoarders  you 
mainly  derive  your  protils.  I  think  you  only  receive 
30/,  from  the  school  ? — 1  receive  a  certain  share 
which  I  think  comes  to  aliout  200/.  a  year  from  the 
mathematical  fund. 

(>743.  There  are  many  prival«  pupils,  and  I  believe 
you  have  rather  a  large  share  of  them  ? — I  have  now 
about  40, 

6744,  Ai-e  they  private  mathematical  pupils  ? — 
Yes,  for  whom  I  am  paid  10  guineas  a  year  each. 

674.5.  1  see  that  some  muthemDlical  masters  charge 
20  guineas  a  year  ? — No.  I  made  a  mistake  in  my 
written  answers  when  1  stated  that  a  classical  master 
i;haj-gc8  100  guineap  for  ixwrd  and  lodging.  I  believe 
it  is  1(K>/.  :  there  will  be  16/.  diHijrence. 

6746.  Between  a  classical  master's  charge  aud  a 
mathematical  muster's  charge  ? — Yes. 

6747.  Do  you  know  why  that  is.  Why  does  not 
a  mat hematical  master  charge  as  much? — I  do  not 
know.  The  notion  was  that  in  a  claasical  iissiHlant 
masttr's  house  the  hoys  were  better  looked  after,  and 
(hat  he  devoted  more  of  his  lime  to  ihem,  and  entered 
into  more  friendly  inlerconrse  with  them  than  would 
be  the  ease  in  an  ordinary  dame's  house.  Of  course,  in 
our  honses  we  have  the  sainenuiliority.  There  is  no 
dirterence  in  llie  way  the  Ifoys  live.  Our  Ixiys  have 
the  same  advantages  as  those  in  a  classical  masl.(<r'B 
house,  but  the  scliool  does  not  recognize  our  giving 
the  pupils  any  religious  hislructions. 

6745,  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  that  ? 
— There  are  certain  questions  given  lo  the  boys 
whicii  are  called  Sunday  questions  nt  Kton.  Tbey 
are  given  to  be  done  on  the  Sunday,  aud  besides  each 
boy  is  supposed  to  go  to  his  tutor  for  an  hour  for 
private  reading,  probably  in  the  Greek  Testament, 
or  ill  any  book  which  the  tutor  may  think  proper  ; 
and  besides  ibis  the  tutor  can  enler  into  friendly  eon- 
versuiioii  wiih  him  upon  religious  subjects.  That  is 
entirely  done  hy  the  classical  tutors,  who  also  prepare 
the  boys  for  conlirmatioD,  so  that  we,  who  are  clergy- 
men and  have  had  perhaps  parochial  work,  are  de- 
barred from  giving  a  recognized  teaching  of  llml  kind, 
notwithstanding  that  the  boys  are  in  our  own  houses. 
At  the  last  Easier  conlirmalion  a  hoy  was  going  to  be 
confirmed,  and  the  tulor  ajked  ine  to  give  him  the 
necessaiy  preparation.  He  said.  "  I  ought  to  prepare 
*'  him  for  confirmation,  but  I  would  much  rather  that 
"  you  should  do  it."  The  tutor  was  an  assistant 
elaaaical  masicr,  not  in  orders. 

6749.  .So  ihat  beeaiisp  a  young  man  not  in  orders, 
is  a  classical  assistant  master,  he  ia  assumed  to  have 
more  authority,  and  to  be  more  fit  lo  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  boys  than  a  malhemnlical  assistant 
master,  who  is  a  clergyman  in  orders  ?^Ye8. 

6750.  That  is  the  practical  operation  of  the  present 
system  ? — Practically  that  is  so. 

67^1.  And  it  is  intended  to  lie  so? — Yes.  Il  is 
certainly  one  of  my  grievances.  It  seems  to  me  very 
hard  that  boys  in  whom  I  take  an  interest  should  not 
receive  religious  insiruetion  from  me, 

6752.  A  buy  in  your  house  would  have  to  leave 
your  house  to  go  for  religioua  iuslruclion  to  iho 
tuior,  or  would  the  tutor  come  to  your  house  ? — No  ; 
the  boy  goes  out  on  Sunday.  After  all,  one  does  do 
a  good  deal;  because  the  boy  almost  always  comes  for 
help  in  his  Sunday  questions,  and  I  do  talk  lo  ihera 
in  their  rooms,  and  in  that  way  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
induence  over  them. 

6753.  Do  you  think  that  this  was  intended  as  a  blow 
at  the  study  of  mathematics  ? — I  do  nol  think  it  was 
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M  inlrtMJoMl  Uow.  1  Ibiafc  thmt  nrnthamalk*  were 
tiruogbt  in  alcf  by  Mep.  aad  ih^  i*i»  "«•  om*  <rf  the 
Uiioi;.  wliidi  originJIy  l*lw»(P-d  to  ibr  thiatai 
inturi,  mad  wbiA  vm  Mill  aUovmI  U  brton^  lo  tbeni. 
I  do  !«*»  lUafc  lb«7  nHMDt  it  •*  «  l*»w  «  «»»  niMbo- 
fPP«:— I  ua«Uiic-  ^  **  *"*  **  *^  aMhevmtiea  and 
cla«ia  WfTV  tBtradnoed  iaU>  Eton  *l  Uw  auae  tim». 
It  «w  Ibc  work  of  ih«  dwaal  Wior,  and  not  of  ibe 
nwlboiMtiatL  AimI  wbra  iwMhwiticai  maMen  b^an 
lo  take  bolU**,  no  alicfBlioa  wv  nuMle  in  tbe  ayileiB. 

6T»i,  (J  GjauBMwww-)  J»  «  ™"  'he  «^i  !;»*<«*- 
e»Uf ,  ikal  f  on  have  lakra  a  dame's  boiwe  ? — Yn. 

fi75£.  !•  il  wK  accoamod  fin-  in  thw  wsj,  ihat 
t^^  ■  daoK's  bome,  jm  lure  ancceedcd  lo  Um 
poMlJea  ofa  daoie  ? — Yea. 

67^.  Your  {KrvMial  filnesa  haa  nM  b««n  coii»<lert<d 
10  0Tem4«  tlua  Rlaliaa  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  can  give 
jtiu  a  hiaUcT  if  joa  like,  of  ihe  waf  in  wfaidi  w« 
•a(«»nl  lo  'llt«  luMiMa.  Somf  veare  ago,  when 
Mr.  C€)lcridge  waa  madr  a  Fallow,  bis  hoa««  became 
racauf,  and  Mr.  Jojaim  auccwded  to  it.  One  of  the 
riMiiiral  luOTf  had  ibe  toecemion  to  Mr.  JoTDea' 
hoMiff :  aixl  I  h^  the  (ucoratawn  lo  bis  houMi.  He 
waa  thinking  of  changing,  and  I  tlwu^lit  I  was  going 
h>  grt  bin  boiHp,  whm  a  tcIo  wu  put  upon  m; 
gftting  llial  boun;  hj  the  Haul  Mnsl«r,  who  said 
•'  So,  I  ba»e  ('on*itlted  wilb  the  Provoet,  and  no 
"  claMical  Bjtr^iitaut  niaaier'a  houfc  id  ever  lo  bo  taken 
*'  byamatheniAlii'al  iiia>»ler.  TIr>)' can  only  succeed  to 
"  ihe  danw«'  Uoii»o».*'  I  then  poiutod  out  lo  the  H<.^iu) 
MaabT  l)utt  a  lurge  niimliH'  of  the  bfiUi'es  that  wpre 
DOW  hi-ld  bj  clansicai  inlors  luul  nri^iDaliy  liecn 
damn'  huiiwK  :  Imt  he  Miid  that  when  oncp  ihcv  had 
bcconit-  n  i-liuiiicitl  tunir'a  house,  ihty  nm*t  alwav* 
ntuiuii  ai  Mitli,  and  vtp  miiKt  be  content  with  what 
¥11!  could  pel  in  llic  may  oC  rhimes'  liouaos. 

Glfil.  At  whul  liniti  wan  Ihul? — About  lSo6. 

6754-  AI>oiii  iliHl  lime  how  mnny  mn-^ters  were 
Ibere  who  bad  net  been  t'ellownof  King'*  ? — Of  those 
who  had  iioi  lipey  collogen".  only  one  tniifil<T  hod  ever 
bfcn  ttf>(«)iule<l — in  tlie  lower  "elifMiiL^-Mr.  Snow.  The 
otliiT.'"  who  Imd  not  beeTi  Fellow*  of  King's  were 
Mr.  ColeridjiP,  Mr.  Ilardialy,  Mr.  Marriott,  and 
Mr.  Pickering,  who  i»  now  deiid. 

67o9.  How  many  of  tliem  have  not  l>eeu  Feilowa 
of  King's  who  are  tliere  now  ? — At  llie  present  time, 
four. 

6760.  I  snppone  the  FfHow»  of  King's  are  cttlrrit 
pfiribut  jirefirn-d  to  others  'f — Yes;  as  tin-  ai'  possiMe, 

6761-  Do  you  think  tliey  art-  hdd  in  the  same  eati- 
mntion  in  tlie  univecsity  to  which  they  belong,  ns  they 
H«L'd  lo  W  ? — li  is  much  altered  now  Miiee  I  resided 
ul  Cambridge'. 

67G2.  Bill  na  ihey  lined  to  lie  ? — Not  as  they  used 
to  b(.'  ut  llie  lirni-  I  wus  nu  niidergrnduBte. 

6763.  Would  iiol  ihe  relative  esllniaiion  be  the 
other  way  ? — Quile  »o  j  for  the  In-tter, 

676-!.  Were  ihcy  not  nithet-  reguHed  us  a  ciwlo? — 
They  never  had  niiy  ojiixirlunily  in  those  days  of 
dislinguishin?  tljeniHeIve«,  except  by  gelling  a 
iinirei'Bily  Kcliolarnliiji. 

C76i».  1  know  lliiit  |]i'iri-flly  well  ;  biU  do  you  not 
think  the  con]|iiii-(i[ivfi  i-rtiiiniition  in  whii'li  ihey  were 
hidd  at  lb''  uiilveoily  Ut  which  ihey  lielongcd,  wns 
the  ri'Bull  tif  thfif  Wing  King's  scholars? — As  a 
bodj,  bill  iR.i  any  |iikrilenlor  num. 

GiW.  Hut  Ihe  eKtiniitlion  in  whii^h  they  were  held 
nt  Kinn  was  not  from  llieir  pergonal  qniilitie^,  but 
from  ihuii-  tliitn^,  in  being  mnnbcrs  of  ihe  f'oundo- 
lion  ? — 1  Ihink  liml  the  Ileiiil  Miisler  alwiiys  observes 
the  men,  and  discovers  lliose  who  are  superior  to  the 
reMi. 

07GT.  {Sir  S.  Korlhcate.)  Going  back  lo  the  (jues- 
lion  of  religious  icricbing.  When  you  fir,«  look  your 
house  were  you  iillowed  ti>  roail  prnyers  to  ihe  hoys  ? 
— Yes.  Friini  (he  (iffit  I  nui-le  it  n  rule  for  the 
altendunce  iil  pniyiTs  lo  be  compulsory  both  morning 
and  evening,  which  is  not  usual  in  some  of  the  tutors' 
h  Dunes. 

67B8.  Was  it  not  the  case,  tliat  in  some  of  the 
mntbeuititicnl  masters'  houses,  the  assislant  classical 


read  ibe  prayera  ? — Xo  ;  we  wer«  mIw^s 
albnred  to  have  tbe  mtiiv  eootrol  of  onr  tnra  bovMa 
irom  ibe  ht^tming. 

67^-  With  rrgafd  to  tbe  Smtday  leacliiag,  are  joa 
awate  thai  any  tJjectioas  have  lieeii  taken  in  eon- 
■«qiiei>cc  of  tbe  Greek  Tectament  fonning  pKrt  of 
ibe  Sunday  wotk.  Is  it  oeeesaar;  that  a  dasaieal 
a«Biatant  maUer  ahoaU  bare  tbat  leaebtng,  becMun 
tbe  matbematical  maater  ia  not  co«B|Kieni  ? — I  nwittet 
iiaagine  that  a  man  wbo  baa  taken  a  di^ree  *l  Oua- 
bfidge  ia  not  eompeteni  to  teach  the  Greek  TeM»- 
ment.     The  majotiiy  of  tis  are  in  otders. 

6770.  You  do  not  attacb  rety  particular  weight  to 
olijeclion  abont  Greek  Testament  ? — Not  at  all.  I 
have  never  heard  the  objection  made. 

6771.  {Mr.  TJtom/MOM.)  There  are  Greek  Teatm- 
ment  les»ii)s  on  Mondays,  are  there  not  ? — Yes  j  at 
Monday  morning  school. 

6772.  And  if  there  were  any  deficteney  in  tbe 
teaehing  of  the  mathematical  maeier  in  that  rwapeti, 
it  would  be  set  right  then  ? — Yes,  1  do  not  think 
tlutt  they  do  Ihe  same  pieee  in  the  Greek  Testament 
Ihat  they  do  on  Sunday. 

.  €773.  At  all  eTcnt*,  yon  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  philological  part  of  their  education  on  Sundajr  2 
— Xo, 

6774.  (Sir  S.  XorthcoU.)  Supposing  a  DMObemati- 
cal  aasiatanl  master  were  allowed,  at  the  wish  of  the 
pnrcnti',  to  lake  charge  of  the  Sunday  leaching,  do 
von  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  men  competent  to  leach  the  Greek 
Testament  ? — I  am  sure  there  would  not. 

6775.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  know  how  it  is 
that  nine  jier^ous  taking  no  part  in  leaching  are 
allowed  to  have  houses  ? — With  i^^pcct  to  two  of 
ihem,  one  of  them  is  held  by  a  person  who  was 
formerly  cliu^ical  assistant  master,  but  who  was 
unable  Irora  ill  licalih  to  go  on  with  the  school  work, 
but  was  ^lill  allowed  to  conduct  the  house  wilb  the 
aid  of  a  classical  a.ssistant  master.  In  the  other  caw, 
the  house  is  held  by  Mr.  Evans,  formerly  drawing 
master  ;  but  llie  other  houses  have  been  l>oiight  and 
sold,  quite  as  a  matter  of  proRt.  Persons  have  got 
them  on  long  leases  from  the  college,  and  ihey  ga1>-Iot 
those  houses,  charging  a  sum  for  goodwill,  or  expect 
to  leave  them  lo  their  relations  as  property,  virtaally 
treating  house  and  boys  as  a  farm  uud  stock. 

6776.  {Sir  S.  Northcotr.)  They  take  the  boys  to 
farm  ?— Yes. 

6777.  [Lord  Chirrtidon.)  Is  there  any  control  ex- 
ercised over  tlie  people  who  are  put  into  tbt-se  hoiiaes? 
— Tbe  only  control  is  that  which  is  exercised  by  the 
Head  Master,  but  the  I'rovosl  has  a  veto. 

6778.  Are  dames  appointed  now  't — I  think,  during 
the  whole  couri>«  of  time  that  I  have  been  nt  Eiou, 
only  one  dame  haa  been  introduced. 

6779.  Only  one  diinie  has  been  introduced  ? — Ouly 
one  introduced  in  the  old  style  of  dame. 

67bO,  Has  that  been  in  one  of  the  sub-let  houses  ? 
— Tliat  bns  lieen  a  sub-let  house.  Generally,  wlien 
the  dames  ha^e  come  into  their  housen,  ihey  have  had 
til  pay  eonie  coni-iderabic  sum  for  whnl  is  called  (he 
good-will  of  tbe  person  who  went  out.  Of  course 
WG  do  not  do  anything  of  ibat  kind  when  we  lake 
houses, 

6781.  Do  you  take  your  houses  from  the  College  ? 
— Two  of  us  take  our  housi's  from  the  College,  and 
ibesc  bud  Ihi^u  originally  dames'  houses,  but  weiv  let 
in  the  mean  lime  to  ])ersons  who  were  residini;  lliere 
for  the  cducntion  of  their  boys.  There  have  been 
short  itilervala  during  which  persons  who  were  re- 
siding there  foi-  the  education  of  their  boys  had  iheao 
houses,  and  then  when  we  went  into  them  tliei^  was 
no  goodwill  to  pay.  ^Ve  took  them  direct  from  the 
College  lit  HU  annual  rcnlal,  and  not  on  lease. 

6782.  Do  you  mean  that  the  College  will  not  grant 
a  lease  ? — No,  not  even  an  improving  lease, 

6783.  May  I    a^k  what   rent  you    pay  for   your 
house  ' — I  have    to  pay  521.  a  year  for    the    hoiii 
and  I  have  to  keep  it  In  repair. 
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6784.  This  houGeivUI  only  coDttiin   12  boysP— 
JilIj  contain  12  boys.    Part  of  it  is  in  ratber  a  bad 

aditioQ. 

6785.  Thoy  require  you  to  keep  it  in  repwr?— 
Yea. 

6786.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  If  you  wish  to  enlarge 
improve  it  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  bo  7 

l^-No,  I  have  been  refused  ;  I  have  asked  to  be 
IftUowed  to  lay  out  money  upon  it. 

6787.  {Lord  Clarendon,)  On  wlint  ground  were 
Du  rt-fuBod  ? — They  bave  said   that   they  did   not 

know  wliether  they  would  not  puU  the  house  down. 

There  is  a  Bcheme  for  a  school  for  the  chorisler><, 

?hich  one  or  two  of  ihe  Fellows  have  been  talking 

about,  nnd  they  said  when  they  let  the  house  that 

liey  did  so  on  condition  that  it  should  he  given  up 

^Rt  any  lime  they  wanted  it.     At  the  same  time  the 

I  then  Head  Master,  tiie  present  Provost,  said,  "Go 

J "  into  the  house,  because  I  do  not  think  you  will  be 

[*•  turned  out." 

6788.  (Jl/r,  Vavglian.)  So  that  part  of  your  view 
that  to  do  justice  to  the  mathematical  BsaietantH, 

ney  should  receive  Ihcir  houses  exactly  on  the  same 
erma  ns  the  classicol  assistants  ? — I  ihlok  that  the 
liouscs  should  when  vacant  bo  ofiered  to  the  masters 
Igenernlly  in  order  of  seniority. 

6789.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  thai  the  mathemalical 
aaators  should  receive  houses  on  the  some  terms  oa  to 
he  emoiumetile  which  they  derive  from  them  as  the 

[elasEicnl  masters  do  ;  that  ie  to  say,  that  the  assistant 
'elaesicul  masters  and  the  mathematical  assistant 
[masters  should  be  both  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
[the  emoluments  to  be  derived  from  the  houses? — I 
km  not  prepared  to  say  they  should  be  on  a  different 
■one.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
looght  to  be  on  an  equality. 

6790.  Whot  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
[purpose  of  maintaiiiiug  an  equolity  in  that  respect  ? 

ehould  the  terms  of  the  mathematical  assistant  mas- 

I  tera  be  raised  to  the  present  terms  of  the  classicol 

I  Bssistant  moBters,  should  those  of  the  asaistant  cloe- 

eical  masters  bo  depreciated  to  the  present  terms  of 

the  mntliematica!  assistant  masters — or  should  there 

be  some  medium  point  at  which  both  should  meet  ? 

—I  think  that  probably  if  we  were  permitted  to  go 

into  some  of  the  more  espensive  houses,  those  that 

[cost  300/.  or  350/.  a  year,  we  should  be  obliged  to  be 

on  an  equality. 

6791.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  mean  houaea,  the 
Itent  of  which  ie  so  much  oa  that? — Yes;  I  have 

always  understood  that  the  rent  and  taxes  of  two  or 
[three  of  the  honsee  omounled  to  that  sum. 

6792.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  those  taken  froitt 
the  lessees  or  from  the  College  direct  ? — The  houaea 
of  which  I  am  speaking  are  new  houses,  let  by  the 
College  en  leases. 

6793.  May  I  osk  about  what  interest  per  cent,  that 
is  for  the  money  which  Ihe  College  has  expended  in 
building  these  houses  ? — That  I  cannot  tcU  because  I 
do  Dot  know  what  they  laid  out. 

6794.  Should  yon  suppose  it  ia  much  more  than 
7  per  cent,  whatever  it  is,  taking  them  on  the  aver- 
age "i — I  suppose  that  they  bare  laid  out  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  these  houses  because  they  are  really  well 
built,  with  considerable  pretentions  to  architectural 
style  ;  so  that  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  make  any 
great  deal  of  money  out  of  them, 

6795.  Not  more  you  think  than  the  usual  return 
for  money  expended  in  house  property  ? — No ;  I 
should  not  fancy  that  a  house  of  that  kind  of  which 
we  are  speaking  could  be  lot  to  pay  a  builder  much 
under  350/.  a  year. 

6796.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  would  be  about 
the  market  price  ?— Yes,  I  think  so, 

6797.  Is  not  the  question  of  the  taking  boarding- 
houses  by  the  mathematical  masters  complicated  by 
the  regulations  concerning  the  assignment  of  pnpila 
end  private  pupils  ? — I  think  that  if  a  matberaaticnl 
assistant  master  look  one  of  Ihese  Inrjro  houses  under 
the  present  system  there  would  lie  a  difficulty  in  his 
being  always  able  to  fill  them,  in  consequence  of  every 

1. 


hoy  in  amathematical  master's  house  being  obliged  to        ETOfT. 

have  some  classical  tutor.     Tlie  tutors  being  limited  ' 

to  40  boys,  many  of  them  would  say  they  would  not  Jtjp.  e_  ll,iit. 

take  certain  boys  as  pupils  unless  they  came  into  their  

houses  ;  consequently  the  niatbemalical  masters  would    '  *  Ja'y  tsca. 

not  be  justified  in  taking  a  house  of  that  kind  because     "" 

they  could  not  be  certain  of  keeping  it  filled. 

6798.  Will  you  show  how  that  would  be  rather 
more  distinctly? — Under  the  present  system,  the 
junior  asaiatant  classical  masters  are  limited  to  takins 
40pupi!s.  If  any  one  of  them  hits  a  houso  which  \<M 
bold  32,  and  which  does  not  happen  to  be  filled, 
supposing  a  mathematical  master  brings  a  boy  to  him 
and  asks  Mm  to  take  bim  as  a  pupil,  he  would  say, 
"  Is  ho  to  come  into  my  house,  if  he  ia  I  can  take 
"  him,  but  not  otherwise."  If  the  mathematical 
BEsistant  master  has  a  small  house,  these  dilficultica 
would  not  arise,  because  he  would  not  have  occommo- 
dation  for  many  boys,  but  if  he  has  one  of  these  large 
houaea  aud  was  to  ask  a  classical  maater  to  take  a  boy 
as  his  pupil  he  would,  if  the  boy  was  not  to  come  into 
his  house,  probably  say,  "I  cannot  take  him  because 
"  my  number  of  pupils  is  full,"  or,  "  because  if  I  tnka 
"  more  out-of-door  boys  I  shall  have  two  or  three 
"  rooms  in  my  house  vacant." 

679y,  Would  it  not  be  therefore  advisable  to  modify 
those  regulations  about  private  pupils  at  the  same 
time  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  bo  at  all  advisable  to 
intixwluce  any  change  in  the  present  rule  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  of  private  pupils.  I  think  that 
the  limitation  of  40  pupils  to  each  tutor  is  a  very  good 
one, but  I  think  the  ma thematicalassistant  masters  oug  h  t 
to  be  permitted  to  take  their  boys  into  bouses  as  pupils, 

6800.  You  have  answered  the  question  generally 
on  the  assumption  that  the  present  system  should 
be  continued,  whereby  every  boy  Is  compelled  to 
have  for  his  tutor  nnd  private  tutor  an  assistant 
classical  maater,  but  will  you  give  us  your  views 
upon  that  subject? — I  think  that  the  parent  should 
be  allowed  to  choose.  Supposing  that  n  pareut 
wished  his  son  to  apply  himself  particularly  to  ma- 
thematics, with  H  view  to  some  particular  object  bo 
had  in  his  mind,  he  would  probably  tell  the  classical 
tutor  that  be  would  like  his  son  to  have  extra 
mathematical  tuition.  For  this  ho  would  pay  the 
mathematical  assistant  master  10  guineas  a  year, 
and  ha  would  also  pay  the  aasistant  classical  master 
20  guineas  a  year  for  classical  work.  My  notion 
is  that  if  a  parent  should  wish  his  boy  to  lay 
himself  out  more  particularly  for  mathematics  the 
rule  should  be  inverted,  nnd  the  matbematicnl  assis- 
tant master  should  be  paid  20  guineas  and  the  classical 
assistant  master  10  guineas  a  year  ;  nnd  In  that  case 
he  might  go  to  the  mathematical  master's  bouse,  and 
be  his  pupil,  and  go  to  the  classical  assistant  master  for 
classicid  instruction,  the  same  as  he  now  goea  lo  the 
mathematical  assistant  master  for  mathematical  in- 
struction, he  being  in  the  classical  master's  house. 

6801.  In  that  case  you  would  bave  the  tutorial  in- 
flueuce  to  follow  the  tutor  ? — Yos,  the  mathematical 
master  would  be  in  the  same  relation  towards  the  boy 
as  the  classical  tutor  is  now, 

6802.  {lUr.  Thompson.)  I  presume  that  yon  do 
not  see  any  immediate  proapecC  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment lis  that  being  concurred  in  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

6803.  {Mr.  Vavyhan.)  Do  you  connect  that  in 
any  way  with  another  provision,  namely,  that  a 
Beparnte  school  division  should  be  formed  for  those 
who  wished  lo  devote  themselves  more  pai-ticularly 
to  the  study  of  malhemnlics  ? — When  I  said  a  sepa- 
rate school  division  I  did  not  want  them  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  boys  so  as  to  form  them  into  a 
modem  claas,  but  what  I  want  is  that  when  a  boy  ^ 
gets  into  the  fifth  form,   if  he  is  intended  to  go  into 

the  scientific  branch  of  the  army,  to  try  for  Worl- 
wich,  or  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  or  nnythiug 
which  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  lo  work 
harder  at  mathematics  or  modern  languages  than  at 
anything  else,  that  be  should  have  an  opportnnity  of 
becoming  the  bona  ^fidc  pupil  of  the  malhematioal 
master,  his  clasaical  work  being  diminished. 
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flaOL  Wbt  dJ4  ke  go  sw«f  for  ?— £c  kA  Eun 
I  he  naU  BM  an  br  Iwan.  Be  vent  to 
'  Mdwok  a  wraagltr'B  degree 
L  Wm  vm  kM«  ifc0  goodaeM  lo  deeeriba 
TwAo^wuh  to  b*4oae  ianeh  cme*  m 
to  arUdi  j«a  hav«  jaa(  b«ca  afhidii^  ?— In 
flMM  aa  tfaoK  I  lUafc  tbtt  a  faoj  Aoold  be  cx- 
[  Ui  vtfaea  «m1  kia  Ia^  thoBc^aad  bi  |laea 
aTllnaekeifcoaUbareaMmiii  mumoAvX  ¥a^&A 
pnm  Ua  with  czln  work  in  ■■ibmiMin  wad 
I— gaagga.     Tbe  verges  sad  tbcaKa 


.  aaanraf  tkow  boji^wba  have  do  laale  for  than, 
1  haVfly.  I  hare  known  bof*  in  the  lower  part 
of  dw  CAh  fom  wbo  are  vtxj  liaw  indeed  at  lenee  to 
«liOto  ■Mlhrmelirr  are  eompavatiTelr  t»af.  Tiey 
caa  ea^  gal  tbro^gli  ibeir  maea  aad  tbeateal^ 
■eaaa  of  nw  BOM  bvTjr  laboor  both  W  than  and  thnr 
taUr.  1  know  a  boj  at  the  pRaent  line  wbo  expe- 
jiaien  tbia  difienlty  ia  tetptet  to  ctuwiri^  aad  yet 
that  boj  if  dw^  oae  vt  the  first  five  in  ibe  diriaoo 
InautlteBQalfafc 

6807.  la  tbe  caae  of  >  bo;  of  tbu  deatripiion,  iriten 
it  caaie  to  Ibe  ezamioatMo  of  hi*  fom,  niigbt  aot  be 
be  expeetod  lo  fill  very  moch  behind  hiaccaofieen  in 
cJMiical  work  i — Certainl/,  espraallir  in  tbe  compo- 
ritttn. 

6809.  Wbat  wooH  j'oa  with  to  hare  done  lo  [Jace 
aneba  bo)r  in  hi*  firopai  poaiuon,  and  one  wliidt  be 
«a>  dearrriag  of  from  bit  todiuirj  and  hit  proficiuiey 
ia  aattenaUca  ? — I  woold  deal  with  il  very  simpl;, 
■emely,  bjr  raising  the  vtiae  ofmatbetnstics.  Wbat  I 
tbink  ia  thu  there  ought  to  be  (wo  papers  set,  one  for 
MiUoaitiDn  had  the  other  for  (be  bigUer  brucbea  of 
nsumatica  [  so  tbat  a  hoj  might  have  hit  eboice 
ritber  to  take  up  the  paper  opon  compoeUion  or 
tbat  upon  higher  mathemstics.  If  he  did  oolj 
middling  in  either  be  would  get  a  middling  place,  but 
if  a  boj  did  brillianily  in  either  of  tLo«e  (wo  sabjects 
be  woald  be  pat  in  a  high  pocitioo  on  the  lisL 

6809.  Are  jou  aware  what  ia  the  rceuli  of  ex- 
perience in  tbat  matter.  What  is  the  effect  of  drop- 
blag  compoeition  on  the  general  schoIu-Bhip  of  the 
D07  ?<^1  do  not  feci  mjiieif  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  point.  I  have  heard  au  opinioii 
stronglr  expree«ed  tbut  dropping  compoaitioa  would 
ruin  a  boy'a  scholartliip,  but  1  do  not  see  it  tnj'self, 
and  I  have  aliio  heard  the  wntrarj  opinion. 

G8I0.  You  do  not  know  what  the  effect  has  been 
in  achoola  where  it  has  been  dropped  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6811.  Should  you  be  able  (o  meet  the  case,  suppos- 
ing it  Hliould  turn  out  that  dropping  the  compofiitioD 
of  a  scliool  aliVcted  in  on  injurious  manner  the  scho- 
larship of  the  boy.  Would  the  pupil  not  embarrass 
the  teaching  of  the  classical  form  he  went  into  if  ho 
vent  into  it  with  his  acholarship  generally  dete- 
riorated, however  superior  ia  mathematics  he  might 
be  to  the  rest  of  the  boys  ? — He  might. 

6812.  {A  Com  mill  ioner.)  Is  it  the  fact,  practically 
■peaking,  (hat  a  boy  may  be  at  Eton  n.  whole  ecbool 
time  and  yet  never  be  called  up  in  achool  at  all  ? 

y«a. 

6813.  So  tbat  if  it  ia  known  that  a  boy  of  lliis  kind 
ia  in  the  data  be  might  not  Le  called  up  ? — I  have 
known  that  done  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  con- 
strued very  badly  indeed.  The  master  in  Bcbool  haa 
been  aaked  by  hia  tutor  not  to  call  him  up,  the  tutor 
saying,  "  1  will  work  the  boy  up,  and  mate  liim  do  as 
"  well  as  I  con."  I  Lave  known  thut  done  iu  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  has  had  a  privote  tutor,  and  the  boy 
never  wn»  called  up. 

6814.  (Sfr.  I'augkan.)  Would  you  allow  him  to 
obtain  an  uiiHmilcd  numljcr  of  marks  according  to  his 
proflciency  in    malhematics,  and  iLcn  compare    Lho 


tbat 

ibM?— I 
Elan  now  wbo  an 

and  wfa 
at 
G816u  la  enriae  *■■  An  pnTOege 
eoBpeaitiaa,  woold  jan  iacbide  ia  diai 
I  befiere  tbere  ia  aoBe  <tf  tbat  ?— Soae  ■■  tbe  fiAb  fiam 
G917.  Wbat  wonld  ;•■  de  wiib  respect  to  cibmIi 
tioa  ?— I  tbuik  oaaAlinn  fexceediaglj  Talnafala  ia 
aiakii^  tbe  boja  e^ccas  iW— Im  deaify  ia  Acir 
vwa  laagnaga. 

6818.  I  Bean  IreiiJili^  bom  tbetr  own  lai««^ 
Into  tbe  daaneil  laiigueea.  Wbat  ««dd  yvn  do  is 
tbat  caae? 

6819.  {Mr.  Tkampaom.)  Weald  yon  cxdnde  tbat? 
_Ii  id  not  nncfa  done  at  Eton.  Tbere  is  wbat  ii 
called  ibe  tben»,  wbkb  ia  aa  eriginal  piece  of  La& 
proses  ^oA  tbe  boya  write.  I  Tcty  often  witfa  tbey 
Bigbt  alter  il  aadlkave  it  ia  Kngi;«i.. 

6S2Q.  (Jfr.  Vamgka».)  Ia  it  not  tbe  eate  tbat 
tbere  is  bestdee  ia  all  CDma  eecne  tnmlation  ?-~ 
Tee  ;  there  is  tranalation  frca  lAlin  into  Eoglisb. 

6821.  {Sir  S.  XartieoU.)  And  fona  EagUab  uto 
I.atin  olco  ? — Very  little. 

6822.  (Jtfr.  Vauffkan.)  Yon  tbink  tbat  tbat  ia  snb* 
ordinate,  that  il  need  not  be  tafc^  nodee  of?— I 
think  that  in  most  casea  it  would  be  very  iacon- 
Teoient  to  inaist  upon  any  nriet  mlea.  Ton  coald 
see  at  once  whether  a  boy  were  able  to  do  il  or  bo^ 
and  if  he  were  not  able  to  do  it  he  laigbt  be  tx* 
cuaed,  or  pot  to  something  else,  jost  as  bis  friendt 
wished. 

6823.  Do  yon  say  that  both  with  respect  to  traita* 
iaiion  and  to  other  matters,  and  would  you  apply  your 
rule  aboot  the  marks  of  the  composition  to  all  of  thiin  ? 
— 1  woold  not  make  any  very  Gtric(  rule  defining  tbe 
matter.  I  woold  not  dmn-  a  very  strict  tine^  bat  woold 
let  it  be  altered  in  individual  cases.  In  mathematict 
onr  staff  is  so  large  compared  with  the  chusicol  slall^ 
wc  having  ooly  two  divisions  at  a  time  in  class,  and  tbe 
cla^^ses  being  so  small,  thut  we  can  treat  each  boj  moeb 
more  individually  than  any  classical  master  can.  For  • 
instance,  one  boy  conld  come  to  us  five  times  a  week, 
and  another  only  come  four,  because  be  baa  his  troaa- 
lation  to  do. 

6824.  Do  you  happen  to  know  tbe  value  of  this 
classical  work  in  examination  ? — ^No. 

6825.  Yon  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  gain 
to  mathematics  by  giving  the  boya  the  privilege  of 
dropping  any  of  the  oilier  work  / — Tbe  impression 
I  have  about  tbe  examination  is  that  about  one- 
third  of  tbe  marks  in  classics  are  given  lo  mathe- 
matics ;  that  is  to  say,  thai  the  mBihematical  marks 
are  about  one  third  the  value  of  the  classical  marks, 
For  iosUtnce,  if  in  pure  classics  &00  marki  are  given 
to  a  boy  they  would  be  equal  to  300  marks  given  for 
matbcmatics,  the  remaining  marks  would  be  made  up 
by  hialory  and  modem  languages. 

G82G.  (Mr.  Tieislelon.)  Is  it  common  for  some 
boys  to  write  co[)ie8  of  versos  for  otiiera  ? — Tes  (  I 
should  say  at  all  schools  it  is  the  same. 

6827.  It  is  so  at  Eton  ?— Yes. 

6828.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  that  in  oonse- 
qucnce  of  the  great  teaching  power  there  ia  in  tbe 
malhematical  department  you  are  able  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  boys  thou  they  are  in  the  classical 
department  ? — Yes.     What  we  require  is  more  time. 

6829.  You  ai'c  able  to  give  individually  much  more 
teaching  ? — Much  more. 

6830.  Do  you  consider  the  individualizniion  of  a 
study  is  of  great  advantage  ? — When  Ihcy  gel  higher 
in  the  school.  When  boys  are  in  the  rourlb  form, 
the  remove,  and  the  lower  |iui-t  of  the  fifth,  it  b  better 
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teacli  them  on  the  class  system,  bnt  aft«r  they  get 

bp  to  ti  certain  part  of  the  school  it  is  much  better  to 

'udividualizo  each   boy,   and  teach   liim  separately. 

)ne  boy,  for  inatnncc,  sometimes  does  three  times  iho 

TOrk  that  another  boy  will  do.     Sometimes  in  the 

Fsixth  form  and  upper  fifth  we  only  have  live  boys  in  a 

]asa.    Dirisioa  A  is  much  aubdiTided.     In  July  1861 

hod  10  boys  in  it,  but  the  number  I  hare  ia  it  now 

.  only  four  collegers  and  one  oppidan, 

6831.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Then  I  can  onsily  under* 
Hand  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  class  teaching  ? — Yes. 

6832.  You  hare  them  iu  droflB  ? — Yea  ;  it  is  a 
reat  advantage  to  have  thosoboys  in  divisions  which 
re  so  small. 

6833.  {Wr,  Thompson.)  They  are  like  private 
tpupils? — Yes;  and  two  of  them  are  ray  private  pupils 
|>BS  well,  so  that  I  am  nblo  to  supplement  my  private 
Ituition  with  the  school  tuition,  and  vice  versA. 

6834.  (Cord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  that  by 
nakiug  the  classical  divisions  so  small  as  that  the 

tlossical  masters  would  be  ablo  to  give  more  attention 
their  pupils  ? — I  cannot  imagine  that  it  would  be 
Dssible  to  make  them  go  Email  as  that. 

6835.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  not  get  mns- 
ers   enough? — I   think    that    the   kind   of  tuition 

wanted  is  perfectly  different.     In  ibat  case  five  boys 
,  would  not  Ije  sufficient  to  form  a  claea  for  mere  con- 

6836.  Would  not  they  he  taken  in  different  gronpa, 
e  of  10,  another  of  12,  another  of  19,   another  of 

another  of  25,  and  so  on  ? — Some  of  those  in  iheso 
groups,  A  and  E,  which  I  say  wo  teach  indivi- 
ually,  ore  doing  trigonometry  and  conic  sections.     It 
better  not  to  work  such  boys  as  those  in  classes. 

6837.  Dr>  you  know  at  what  time  that  competition 
itween  classics  and  mathematics  would  begin  ? — I 

ivhonld  think  it  would  not  begin  before  the  boys  had 
~  leen  in  the  school  some  considerable  time. 

6838.  At  what  time  in  the  school  wouid  you  per- 
il a  b-.iy  to  throw  up  hia  composition  aud  traii.i- 
ition  in  classics  and  take  to  mathematics? — Kut 

fore  he  reached  the  fifth  form.  In  my  opinion 
e  great  break  down  in  the  army  cIors,  which  w.is 
'ied  at  Eton,  and  with  respect  to  which  there  was  a 
reot  failure,  was  because  boys  were  allowed  to  go 
ito  it  from  nil  parts  of  the  Bcbool,  and  they  were 
.1,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  fifth  form  or  the 
imove,  in  the  same  class,  Cousequently  nothing 
was  really  done. 

6839.  You  would  wish  to  ensure  a  certain  amount 
if  classical  instruction  tirat? — Yes.  I  think  that  the 
ilossics  should  be  mode  the  prime  foundation  of  edu- 

[cation  and  not  be  done  away  with  on  any  account. 

6840.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  present 
mount  of  mathematics  in  the  school  system  ? — Quite, 

:  the  average  boys  of  the  school. 

6841.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Speaking  of  the  ormy 
olass,  do  you  think  that  the  principal  reason  why  it 
"iroke  down  was  that  it  was  not  well  conceived  ? — I 

not  think  the  army  clnaa  was  necessary,  because 

e  boys  who  formed  it  were  merely  boys  who  were 

oing  in  for  commissiona  bypurchaae.     Any  boy  who 

;oes  through  the  common  course  at  Eton  and  who 

.s  got  a  fair  poition  of  common  sense  ought  to  be 

to  pass  the  examination  for  direct  commissions. 

6842.  {Mr,  Vaugkan.)  Now,  going  into  another 
lobjeet  for  a  moment,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 

and  reasonable,  supposing  a  boy  had  the  same  in< 
nation  in  pursuance  of  some  vJewa  of  life  with 
ispect  to  modern  languages,  as  the  boys  to  whom 
have  alluded  might  have  in  respect  to  matbema- 
iics,  to  allow  him  to  give  up  composition  alao  for  ibo 
eake  of  pursuing  the  study  of  modern  languages  ?— 
iWhen  he  has  got  to  that  part  of  the  school  I  think  it 
■would  be  very  fair. 

6S43.  {Lord  Clarendon^)  You  say  with  regard  to 
tiie  number  of  attendances  on  the  mathematical  mus- 
rs,  that  they  arc  three  times  a  week,  bat  there  ia 
limit  to  the  number  of  times  a  pupil  may  attend, 
lat  might  ho  provided  for  ? — That  entirely  refers 
my  pupil  rooms. 


6844.  Ton  say  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  flsing 
regular  hours  for  each  boy's  attendance  and  adhering 
to  them,  as  the  classicol  assistants  require  their 
pupils'  attendance  often  at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  and 
the  mathematical  oaaiatants  must  yield.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  cose  that  there  is  much  difficulty  ? Yes  ; 

practically  it  ope  rate  a  in  thia  way.  I  say  to  a  boy, 
"  Your  regular  hours  of  attendance  will  bo  from  10 
"  to  U  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays." 

6845.  Do  you  mean  class  work  ? — No,  work  in  my 
pupil  room.  I  also  say,  "  Como  to  mo  as  often  as 
"  you  lika  besides  ;  but  during  those  hours  you 
"  must  be  bound. to  come."  Bye  and  bye  a  boy 
comes  at  10  minutes  past  10,  and  he  says,  "  Please, 
*'  sir,  my  tutor  wants  mo  j"  and  then  ho  must  go. 

6846.  What  authority  is  thero  (hot  his  tutor  dooa 
wimt  him  ? — I  very  seldom  find  a  boy  telling  an  un- 
truth. In  99  cases  out  of  100  I  can  always  trust  bim 
in  that  matter. 

6847.  Should  you  think  it  right  to  make  known 

to    the    tutor  at   what  hours  you  required  him  ? 

Quite  so, 

6848.  So  that  there  might  be  an  understanding 
between  yourself  and  the  classical  tutor  iu  order  that 
(hero  should  not  bo  that  unseemly  conflict  of  au- 
thority ?— All  onr  regulations  would  thou  bo  broken 
up  hy  irregular  weeks  coming  in. 

6849.  Just  BO  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
seen  our  almanack  for  this  half  year.  {fVilness 
liaiided  the  almanack  lo  t/ie  Comntimoncrs.) 

6850.  Does  it  often  happen  that  when  you  ore 
expecting  a  boy,  that  boy  la  obliged  to  leave  to  go  to 
his  classical  tutor  ? — Yes. 

680 1.  And  you  do  not  see  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  ? — I  toll  him  to  come  to  roc  at  some  other  time  ; 
but  it  is  incoQveuient  both  for  him  and  for  me,  and 
all  our  plans  are  upset  hy  it. 

6852.  Do  you  not  try  to  come  to  some  understand- 
ing with  the  boy's  classical  tutor  ? — There  was  soma 
years  back  a  rpgular  fixed  time  for  tutors  to  have  their 
construing  and  private  lessons,  and  eo  on  ;  but  alltheso 
things  ihcy  have  altered,  and  they  take  their  own 
time,  so  that  we  never  exactly  know  when  they  are 
having  private  business,  or  when  their  construing  is 
going  to  lake  place.  The  usual  course  I  adopt  is  to 
tell  a  boy  what  time  he  is  to  come  to  me,  and  I  ask 
him  whether  that  will  interfere  with  his  tutor.  Ho 
anya,  "  Ko  ;"  bnt  bye  and  bye  hia  tutor  has  perhaps 
two  or  three  copies  ,of  Greek  iambics  to  look  over, 
which  takes  him  longer  than  his  ordinary  work,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  pupil  cannot  come  to  me  at 
his  proper  time.  Besides  which  comes  an  irregular 
week  caused  by  saints'  days,  &c. 

6853.  The  result  of  which  is,  that  the  work  ia 
carried  into  two  or  three  days  of  the  week  ? — Tea. 

6854,  What  ia  the  general  feeling  of  the  masters, 
as  far  as  you  know,  both  mathematical  and  classical, 
about  the  time  table  ? — A  great  number  of  them  have 
epoken  about  it,  and  have  wished  to  see  the  work 
much  more  rcgul-ir.  They  wish  to  see  the  irregular 
weeks  done  away  with.  Some  of  them  wish  thosaintb* 
days  to  be  no  longer  observed ;  others  wish  them 
observed  as  now, 

6855,  You  do  not  think  that  the  irregularity  of  the 
time  table  ia  generally  admired  ? — On  the  contrary, 
it  is  generally  very  much  found  fault  with,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if 
we  had  a  short  daily  service  in  the  coUogo  chapel  at 
which  all  the  boya  could  be  present.  It  would  be  far 
preferable  to  having  it  in  our  houses  ns  it  ia  now. 
The  prayers  that  I  hare  in  my  house  are  not  quite 
the  prayers  to  have  for  my  servants  and  family  who 
are  attending  with  the  boys,  I  would  far  rather  see 
the  boys  altogether,  and  if  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  get  into  chapel  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  prayers  in  the  different  school-rooms,  or  somo 
arrangement  by  which  we  could  have  a  short  service 
each  morning. 

685S.  Do  you  think  it  good  or  bad  to  have  tho 
church  service  on  holidays  and  on  holf  holidays?— 
I  think  the  boya  hud  them  tedious  and  irksome. 
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«BS8.  {Sir  &  Art&Mte.)  U  it  7«v 
ft  ln7  were  MM  ta  ft 


wufc  tte 


to  kne  bH  D^Aol  e«ra«a  eonccttid. 


W«iy  bM  a  key  low  s  gnK  ant  ef  tlw  vals- 
dle  farttf  ifcecfaHinl  todhoM  if  be  ItM  Uh  prinu 
bwiMM  vM  decfaakal  talor  ?— I  •■  nppniag  Ike 
«■>  W"  •  bar  *^  wnoU  renire  ■Hhwaiifil  Mcb- 
te  BMC  Abb  daaial  tewU^  Wbtf«ifaei«miu 
viM  aMh<ytebeM«|^  it  i'  i  |MJti«ilarij,  I 
AkM  ami  fa&  to  •  Hiwinl  aarter'a  knua.  la 
rhwn  f MTB  wbfwr  iWi  hrrri  t  In  hgrr  riiwinl  hihiw 
Md  a»  prime  toMbtsMittl,  or  ■xAeatfieal  and  BO 
private  dnrical,  of  eowae  ibcre  coaU  be  iw  coUinoa 
benreen  ibe  boMti  to  wbidi  be  wooU  be  mbL 


6da>.  Wbel  woeU  jroo  eoBle^ilate  bi  tboae 
fai  wUdi  boja  are  to  baTe  prirate  uiiicn  in  boib  ? — 
Sad  cana  mi^  wiae  bat  ibej  would  be  rare. 

6W1.  Do  yvm  eosaider  Ibat  (be  prewnt  matbe- 
BMbcal  leaeUsc  eacbf  to  be  aaMeient  to  enaUe  a 
hoy  to  poaa  the  wechridi  exavinatioB^  pcmided  be 
had  aane  additiwtal  aaaiala&ee  t^  ntaaa  of  priTate 
taitMO,  to  get  bim  Ibroogb  Ibe  aaalhtiBiiieai  mrt  ? 
—4  lUafc  it  <|aite  aoSaent  tor  a  boy  iriio  bae  &ir 
dbilitiea,  and  mo  baa  been  aeoaewfaai  well  graonded, 
•nrided,  too,  be  eaa  give  ap  aolBeient  time.  If  a 
bej  eoaee  to  Eton  wiiboot  knowii^  aBfibiag,  and  ia 
mil/  bafaind  otber  bora,  he  mast  ure  mstbanatkal 
privau  laitioB  to  get  hint  np  to  the  standard  of  tbe 
oAerbof*. 

4M2.  la  it  not  the  rate  that  many  bojt  who  come 
badly  pteMred  are  ratbcr  kept  t>»ck  when  ibey  first 
eotae  to  Eton  onleaa  Aey  gel  private  loitioD  ;  that 
ia  to  w^  ibat  thej  cannot  be  placed  in  the  fourth 
fofm  ia  eonaequencfe  of  their  not  doing  arithmetic  or 
naibc'inalKfl  to  lh«  ext«nt  which  will  enahle  them 
to  be  placed  in  the  upper  school  ? — I  had  the  case  ot 
a  pupil  of  my  own  wbo  ma  placed  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  tosrth  form,  who  had  to  read  extra  mathemfttics, 
aa  be  dtd  not  knowenoDgh  to  qaalifjr  bim  properly  for 
tbe  fourth  form. 

6H63.  That  wa«  an  ejiceplional  caw  ? — Tea. 

3864.  Bat  u  tt  not  conliuunJir  the  case  th&t  boys 
LuTe  done  Kome  Eaclid  but  fail  in  arithmetic  ? — Tea, 
continnaUy. 

6865.  And  therefore  U  is  neceseary  for  them  to 
have  private  tuition  ? — It  i«  if  they  wish  to  keep  up 
with  the  reel  of  tbe  das*. 

GHGG.  Ought  not  the  arrangemenls  of  the  school 
lo  keep  a  }ioy  fairly  up  to  his  clneg  ? — Proclically,  I 
have  ofu-n  found  boys  who  have  doaea  certitin  &mouDt 
of  Euclid  and  nlgcbra,  but  wbo  are  utterly  incllicicnt 
in  arithmetic,  and  I  have  found  that  to  give  boys  half 
&  year  of  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals  was  extremely 
jicceaaaiy. 

0867.  Kboy*  hare  private  mathematical  tuition,  ia 
It  a  school  c^ence  not  lo  attend  tlieir  maibemsticiLl 
tutor? — Certainly;  but  I  should  never  complain  lo 
the  HencI  Master  about  it.  I  ebould  speak  to  tbe 
classical  tutor  about  it,  aod  write  to  the  Ijoy's  parent, 
and  tell  him  that  I  would  not  take  the  boy  any  more. 

6868.  That  would  be  if  be  was  extremely  irregular 
in  his  attendance,  I  prcBumo  ? Yes. 

68G9,  But  for  irregularity  of  attendaucc  once  or 
twice,  you  would  not  do  that  ?— I  sbould  send  for 
the  boy  and  make  him  come  afterwards. 

6970.  Practically  spcakiog,  you  are  able  to  get  a 
fair  attendance  ?— Tbe  only  diflicutty  I  have  at  pre- 
acnt  is  that  iq  examination  time  tbe  iwys  work  gene- 
raUy  very  hard,  but  there  is  n  good  deal  of  idleness 
among  them  immediately  after  going  through  examina- 
tions, 

6871.  You  do  not  find  boys  professing  to  lake  pri- 
vnle  raMbematica]  tuition  and  mnklng  it  sn  excuse 
for  not  otlcndiug  the  claasicnl  eutor  ?— I  bavo  ituonn 


'^■^tSTto'J 

Btlcriy  aackaa  to  baive  pritiM  t 
•mm  eaaae  wWn^.    Tbey  Higbt  ^ 

6872.  (Lcrd  Oanrndam.)  Hare  jxm  mj  other 
■ggnatina  to  aakc  to  aa  1— Tbe  e^  thiae  daU  I 
bsve  sot  wwliMBd  M  all,  aad  whieb  I  ai^t  wMtf 
tJOB,  ia  tb»  pnairion  ef  Ae  edkgen.  I  have  alwiTa 
tboogbt  Oe  weariag  of  a  BO«b  by  iba  coilcgeia  ia  a 
diatiawioa  ibat  n^it  reaaooably  be  done  B*ay  wiib. 
Ia  the icat  plaee^  in  the  asHHa- it  ia  iiiiiaiiinlj  ■»• 
etaaftrtabte  lor  ihoa.  It  m  aa  extiaMcly  bcny 
gowm,  and  when  ibey  eeoe  into  the  bo<  ecfaool  the 
Ant  thing  I  do  ia  to  aaofce  tbcB  lake  it  o£  Xat 
ooly  is  It  Tciy  ancnHifcutabb^  bat  it  oiokea  a  i 
IJoa  be  I  w  tail  tbcn  aad  tbe  otbcr  boys,  wbvk  '^ 
ikafc'  Buxiac  aa  freely  aa  Ik^  woold  iiihiiBiw  do 
if  that  distioetioB  were  done  awsy  vitk.  It  ia  not 
to  moch  tbe  opfMr  baya  tkat  it  alfcrf  aa  the  little 
osM:^  wbo  aee  a  boy  wcari^  a  gown  and  wbo  tkiak 
it  is  tone  nark  of  inferiority. 

687S.  Aa  &r  aa  yea  ate  able  to  kaow,  what  wwU 

beikeliMUi«o(tkeceUeB<'«*^*"'*^<»i'  Webara 
bad  some  rather  coatrodietoay  eridcBco  open  that 
point  'i — I  think  among  the  tdgBcr  cnBegera  ibey 
woald  not  like  to  aee  tbe  diflerenee  dcaae  away  with. 
I  Ibiok  tbey  ptide  IkeoaadTea  en  iknr  aoporiori^  to 
tke  oppidans  inlellectoally,  but  I  ccetainly  thiok  it 
would  be  an  advxntage  among  the  yeoager  beys.  1 
have  known  boys  whose  parents  wished  iben  to  try 
for  college,  but  wbo  have  not  done  io,  and  who  bnve 
li4d  ne  that  after  being  oppidans  they  did  not  tike 
to  become  collegers. 

6874.  {Sir  S.  yorikcoU.)  Let  me  ask  yon  bow  do 
you  Snd  the  coUegera  and  t^pidans  with  respect  to 
mathematics  when  tbey  are  campared  with  one 
another  ?  Wbicb  are  superior  ? — Well,  practieally, 
I  have  generally  found  a  boy  who  b  good  in  cloailee 
is  generally  above  tbe  average  in  mathemaiic?. 

6875.  The  collegers  are  generally  superior  to  the 
oppidans  in  classics.  Are  they  equally  ta  in  maUie- 
matics  ? — The  coUegers  are  moro  industrious  as  a 
body. 

6876.  (Jlfr.  Thompson.')  They  are  more  accuBtooHd 
to  apply  their  minds  to  study,  and  are  of  diflerent 
habits? — Yes  ;  but  in  the  Tomline  certainly  tbe 
oppidans  and  coUegers  generally  are  upon  an  equalit 

6877.  (Mr.    TaisUlon.)     Do   yon    think   liial    ll 
same  superiority  which  the  collegers  have  in  elaa«c 
ihey  have  to  nearly  tbe  same  extent  in  mathcmaticaj 
— I  think  so. 

6878.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  But  there  are  800  of  one, 
and  only  70  of  the  other ;  so  that  if  then*  is  an 
equality  with  respect  to  the  Tomline  prize,  it  will 
amount  to  a  great  superiority  on  the  port  of  the 
collegers  ? — Yes. 

6879.  (Mr.  Tahlelon.)  Is  it  not  the  cafe  that 
mathematics  require  a  much  shorter  period  of  pre- 
vious study  than  classics  ? — To  a  boy  of  natural 
talent  much  shorter. 

6S80,  If  among  800  oppidans  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  young  men  with  the  same  nBluml  for«e  of 
mind  as  the  collegers,  would  it  not  l>e  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  would  keep  pace  with  tbe  collegers  ? 
— I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  tbe  study  of  mathematics 
is  GO  fashionable  as  the  study  of  classics.  I  think 
that  makes  a  great  deal  of  diilerence.  From  the  very 
beginning  there  has  been  a  distaste  for  malhematic 
There  is  another  difference,  which  is  rniber 
invidious  one,  and  that  is  tbe  difference  between  tt 
food  of  the  collegers  and  the  oppidans.  In  the  for 
cose  it  is  very  good,  but  I  think  it  is  witbonl 
sufficient  change.  I  was  speaking  to  a  medical  man 
about  it,  and  bis  remark  tvos  that  boys  like  that  ongbt 
lo  have  a  greater  variety  in  their  food  thiin  they 
have. 

6881.  (Sir  S.  Norlheole.)  Was  that  the  opinion  of 
n  medical  man  residing  at  Windsor? — Yce; 
Ellison. 
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6882.  Do  you  know  wIietLcr  any  medical  ronn  U  of 
topiDton  that  the  collogcrsai'O  ioferior  to  the  oppidaJia 
{in  phyeiquo  ? — I  do  not  know. 

68S3.  Do  they  in  any  way  suffer  from  inferiority 


of  treatmoDt  ? — No  j  but  I  koow  the  boys  themselves        ETON- 

liavo  complained  of  tho  moaotony  of  the  diet.  " 

6884.  (Afr.    Tliompson.)  la  not,  aa  a  general  rule,  Bf-E.  I/alt. 

monotony  in  diet  condemned  ?— Tea.  ..  ,'T~ 

'  -  IBJnly  1882. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow.  —         ■  ■ 
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6865.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  believe,  Mr.  Tarver, 
^ou  nro  tlie  French  master  at  Eton  ? — I  nm. 

6886.  How  long  have  yoii  been  so  ? — For  20 
lyenrB,  For  10  yeora  aa  sole  French  master,  and 
IIO  years  as  assialMnt  to  my  father, 

6887.  You  succeeded  your  father  ? — Yes. 

6888.  You  were  born  in  England,  I  belioTe  ? — 
Tea. 

6889.  IIovo  you  Jived  much  abroad? — A  great 
tdeal.  Sly  father  aent  me  to  France  on  purpose  to 
Iprepare  myaelf  to  succeed  him  or  to  help  him. 

6890.  To  qualify  yourself  to  be  his  assistant  ?— 
I  Tee. 

6891.  How  long  have  yon  been  sole  master? — 
10  years  ;  since  1852.  My  father  died  in  18.'")2,  and 
I  succeeded  him  ioimediately. 

,_     6892.  What  assistance  have  you  had  during  the 

.  10  years  that  you  have  been  sole  master  ? — I  began 

with  the  Italian  master.   Dr.  Hawlrey,  who  was  then 

the   Head  Master,  wished  ma  to  take   him   as  my 

assistant. 

6893.  For  the  purpose  of  teacking  French  ? — 
|,Yes  ;  ho  was  my  first  as^iatnnt. 

6894.  Why  did  Dr.  Hawlrey  wish  you  to  take 
['an  Italian? — Dr.  Hawtrey  enforced  it.  He  seemed 
[  to  be  desirous  of  giving  him  aomclliing  to  do,  and  I 

had  to  take  him  as  my  ossistaat. 

6895.  Hnd  he  had  anylhiug  to  do  with  Eton  ? — He 
had  been  Italian  master  for  about  two  years  before. 

6896.  He  lind  no  pupils,  I  suppose? — He  hnd 
Tery  few  pupils.  He  continued  Italian  master  and  at 
the  earae  lime  my  assistant ;  but  Dr.  Hnwtrey  did  it 
provisionally.     I  had  a  brother  who  was  to  be  pre- 

I pared  (o  assist  me,  and  until  he  was  qualided  I  had 
to  make  u?o  of  the  assistance  of  Signor  Sinibnldi. 
6897.  Was   this  Italian    gentlemun  comjiotent  to 
'teach  French,  do  you  think? — No,  I  think  uot  s  it 
.was  rather  against  the  progress  of  the  boys. 
6898.  Was    it   that    he   had  little  knowledge  of 
French  ? — His  knowledge  of  the   French  language 
was  very  great,  and  his  fluency  was  very  great ;  but 
^he  was  not  at  all  a  man  calculated  to  impart  what  he 
,  knew. 

6399.  That,  jou  think,  applied  to  his  Italian  as 
Lwell  as  to  his  French  ? — I  think  it  did. 

6900.  Was  hia  un  Italian  accent  ?— Slightly.  It 
[was  an  unpleasant  accent. 

6901.  How  long  did  he  remain  your  assistant?— 
.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you,  but  I  think  two  years. 

6902.  He  was  forced  upon  you  contrary  to  your 
^'wishes,  simply  oa  a  provision  for  himself? — Yes. 

6903.  And  he  was  in  reality  of  no  assistance  to 
Fyou  ? — He  was  of  no   assistance.     He  reduced  my 

pupil  room  to  about  60  boys  from  100  ;  I  began  with 
110. 

6904.  Was  Dr.  Hawtrey  the  Provost  then  ? — No  j 
the  Head  MaaliT. 

6905.  Was  ho  awnro  of  this  ? — I  can  hardly  say 
[whether  he  was  aware  of  it.  I  took  Signor  .Siuibaldi 
'very  reluctantly,  and  tried  to  dispense  with  him 
:  several  times,  but  Dr.  Hawtrey  insisted. 


6906.  Therefore  he  must  have  been  aware  of  it? 
— I  do  not  kuow  tfaat  I  told  him  in  so  many  woi'da 
that  I  did  not  think  Signor  Sinibaldi  was  a  proper 
French  master,  we  both  of  us  looked  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  elegant  attainments. 

6907.  13ut  the  consequence  of  his  being  appointed 
was  that  it  diminished  yuur  ahready  small  class  ?— - 
Tes. 

6908.  How  long  did  he  remain  with  yon  ? — Two 
years. 

6909.  TiU  1854?— Tes. 

6910.  How  came  he  to  be  removed  ? — My  brother 
was  then  qualified.  He  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be 
qualified,  and  be  had  got  testimonials  from  M.  Niaard 
to  say  that  he  was  a  good  scholar,  could  speak  French 
well,  and  bad  a  proper  accent  :  and  he  came  to  help 
me  in  the  place  of  Signor  Sinibaldi,  Signor  Sinibaldi 
remaining  Italian  master  for  some  time. 

6911.  He  returned  to  teaching  Italian  ? — Tes. 

6912.  But  without  attracting  pupils? — Yea;  he 
soon  left  altogether. 

6913.  How  long  did  your  brother  remain  with 
you  ? — Not  more  than  a  year. 

6914.  Did  the  pupils  eome  back  to  you? — -They 
hod  hardly  time  to  find  out  the  difference.  My 
brother  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  because  ha 
perfectly  understood  teaching,  and  was  a  Tery  good 
French  scholar  ;  but  he  got  a  better  appointment  and 
left 

6915.  Did  you  have  any  other  person  in  his 
place  ? — I  then  took  no  perraauent  assistant ;  I  called 
in  assistance  on  different  occasious.  I  have  had, 
since  that  time,  four  assistauts. 

6916.  At  different  perioda  ? — ^Atdifferent periods. 

6917.  Only  one  at  n  time  ? — Only  one  at  a  time. 

6918.  What  has  been  tho  average  number  of 
your  pupils  ? — The  numbers  increased  from  the  time 
my  brother  left ;  it  went  on  increasing  till  I  think  it 
must  have  been  about  three  years  ago,  when  it 
reached  tho  number  of  130  pupils. 

6919.  Is  that  the  maximum  ? — Yes. 

6920.  You  called  in  assistance  on  what  occa- 
sions P — Generally  at  times  when  the  boys  have  had 
less  time  at  their  disposal  for  French,  and  more  time 
for  play.  Chiefly  in  tbe  summer  months  ;  it  was 
then  I  called  in  assistance.  I  found  the  boys  only 
having  a  sm^  number  of  hours  to  dispose  of  for 
French,  and  coming  thoa  in  very  large  numbers 
instead  of  being  classed  out  as  I  wished  them  to 
be  ;  my  powers  were  inefficient  to  teach  them,  and 
I  called  in  assistance,  so  as  to  divide  the  classes. 

6921.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  in  the  summer 
months,  when  the  boys  were  occupied  with  play  and 
did  not  come  to  the  French  ? — Play  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  ;  and  the  hours  of  French  are 
diminished  in  consequence. 

6922.  They  come  altogether  ? — Tea  i  for  instance, 
at  this  present  season  of  tbe  year,  I  am  deprived  of 
two  hours  in  tho  evening  which  they  can  devote  to 
French  in  the  Christmas  and  Lent  school  limes. 
They  come  to  me  now  in  tho  morning  iu  a  rush. 
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Ihtj  wak*  nr  cImim  too  unMraoa  to  contend  with 
nrj  often.    If  I  hftTB  *  btr^  nabo-  of  ^fUt,  I 

ar«rT«r,£^^  un  oblifxd  tO  nil  ia  MnataoM. 

GI92S.  StncQ  1858  jva  bsTe  11*2  ftvr  i^ttuU  ?— 

l«  J«(7  iwa.   y^_  ' 

6924.  Ton  sppoinUd  tbe  Ivt  oiw  En  I860?— la 
1660  the  ksl  wm  wppointed,  I  hoping  that  be  wooU 
be  m  pennftaetit  aaculMit. 

6925.  He  bu  left  yoa  ?  —  Tes.  From  some 
ffa inn  or  uHKlier,  which  I  cMinot  t«7  well  aolve, 
the  tiiimben  of  mj  pupils  diminiahed  from  ihe  time 
ke  came  ta  me,  uxl  it  paid  oeiihvr  of  us,  so  he  went 
•w»j.  .    . 

6926.  To  what  DUioben  hare  your  pnpils  oirni- 
sUhcd  ? — Now  i  h*v6  obIj-  75  boys.  When  I  called 
tbU  gentleman  in  I  was  having  1 30  ;  and  I  had  been 
then  for  a  jreor  without  oeaijilancc,  thinking  I  did  not 
want  ii,  or  only  having  a  ihoa  f«r  a  few  months  ;  hat 
I  was  Buddtnly  oTC-rwlieluTcd  with  pupila,  and  I 
called  ia  aseLsiancc.  It  was  in  ISoO  ihut  my  numbeia 
grew  to  a  Urge  unouul,  and  I  look  the  loat  ajiistaot, 
a*  I  hoped  piTinitaeutlj'. 

6927.  When,  ia  IBiS  ?— He  began  in  1860.  I  was 
wyitinting  iiIm>u1  it  in  HSO.  He  CDiered  oa  hii 
duties  in  May  I  SCO, 

6928.  How  long  (IJd  be  remain  ? — He  remained 
with  me  A  ycnr  and  one  acbool  time.  It  mast  be  a 
year  and  four  montha. 

6929.  So  that  he  left  yon  at  Easter,  1861  ?— Tea. 

6930.  {Lord  Li/tulion.)  Have  you  had  no  aesis- 
tance  since  that  time  ? — Not  iicrmaaenaly,  merely  at 
tfanes  when  I  wanted  it.  I  could  tur\-e  got  on  very 
wvll  without,  but  it  was  represented  to  me  by  some 
of  llie  authorilies  that  I  ought  to  he  assiHltd,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  sort  ofapptaJ  the  public  mode  to  £toa 
in  Tnricms  newspapers.  When  it  waa  intimated  to  me 
in  this  way  that  I  had  better  call  in  another  agsistant, 
I  gut  a  gentleman  from  the  neighbourhood  to  come  ia 
and  assist  me, 

6931.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Waa  the  gentleman 
whom  you  appointed  in  1860  a  Frenchman  ? — Tea.  I 
went  to  Path  on  purpose  to  secure  him.  He  had  a 
very  good  appointment  under  the  French  Government, 
which  he  now  has  gone  back  to, 

6932.  He  did  not  answer  ? — He  left  me  becanso 
it  did  not  answer. 

6E»33.  While  he  was  with  you,  do  you  think  llmt 
had  no  inlluenco  in  brin^in^  pupils  that  you  hnd  nn 
experienced  man  and  a  Frcnclimon  ? — It  seemed  to 
have  DO  influence  whatever.  From  the  lime  M.  Lersm- 
bert  entered,  my  pnpils  began  to  diminish.  I  rather 
think  it  may  have  been  owing  lo  a  little  enforcement 
of  the  work  which  we  tried  lo  put  on  with  the  assia- 
lanrc  of  the  Heud  Master  at  the  time.  It  in  optional 
with  the  boys  to  lenvo  off  French  wlien  lliey  like, 
They  found  this  was  inconvenient,  and  the  very  nest 
half.your  after  this  gentlemaD  cnmc  they  began  lo  drop 
off. 

6934.  What  do  yon  mean  by  "enforcement  of 
"  work  "  ? — I  should  have  Hiid  "  enforcement  of  times 
"  for  work."  Tho  Hend  Master.  Dr.  Goodford,  np- 
pointed  certain  hours  when  thoso  who  learnt  French 
were  to  iiltcnd,  bo  that  what  pupila  I  had  were 
obliged  lo  conio  to  ihoir  h^'i^Tins  within  two  hours  in 
tho  morning.  That  seemed  to  come  very  much  in 
their  wuy,  and  many  left  oif. 

6935.  If  a  Imy  liegins  nt  the  beginning  of  the  Hchoot- 
tirao  to  come  to  you  in  French,  can  he  leave  off  during 
tho  achool-time  .' — No.  I  have  never  had  the  case  of 
a  boy  leaving  off  during  nchool-time.  1  h(tve  IVe- 
queiilly  had  Iho  case  of  a  boy  U'ginning  ope  echool- 
limo  and  not  returning  to  mo  Iho  secunil. 

6936.  Would  Iho  Head  Master  interfere  supposing 
that  the  l>oy  was  lo  Iwivo  you,  or  did  leave  you,  ia  tho 
middle  of  the  school-limo  ? — I  should,  if  I  lost  sight 
of  him  foi'  any  length  of  time,  sentl  his  name  up  to  tho 
Hend  Master,  who  would  call  for  him,  nud  would  not, 
I  think,  sanction  his  leaving  off.  The  prcEcnt  Head 
blaster  does  not  appear  to  like  to  interfere.  My  re- 
ports lo  htm  are  unavailing,    I  do  not  get  nnytliing 


frm  Idm,  bnt  Dr.  Goodford  wooU  atwayi  ta^e  notice 
of  any  r^ort  I  Bcni  to  Lim. 

6837.  Tlw  present  Head  Mooter  will  not  inteHere 
in  what  rennet  ? — He  takea  ao  notice  of  tbe  reports, 
at  leact  to  nry  fcamrle^se.  Tbe  pmoit  Hod  Saeter 
is  DiEvly  appomled,  aad  pvfa^  hat  aot  yet  bad  tion 
to  take  the  matter  into  oooaderati'ja. 

6938.  {Lord  L^teltom.)  Bat  there  are  bo^i  wbdU 
parents  wish  them  to  kan  ? — ^Tes. 

eS39.  {Lord  Claratdait.)  What  sort  af  ivporta 
baveyoabeea  in  the  habit  of  aeading? — Be|iona  ton- 
taising  namea  of  boys  wbo  did  not  a{>pear  at  Hm 
knoBi. 

6940.  Misconduct? — Xe«le«t of  tbe  wvtlc.  Tncans 
of  mtuondnct  I  am  in  tho  habit  of  writing  imac- 
diaiely  lo  the  boy'»  ttttor. 

6941.  And  yon  have  reported  tbeia  eeretal  titan 
to  the  Head  Master  ? — I  hare  rejioned  It  to  lite  pre- 
sent Head  Master. 

6942.  And  he  never  interfered  ? — He  has  only  had 
two  of  my  reports.  On  the  fint  occasion  he  caUed  the 
boys  to  bim  and  ^>oke  to  ifaem.  On  the  KtfAiA  ott^ 
sioo  he  did  not  interfere.  He  sent  me  back  a  iinmii£n 
wbieb  I  cannot  act  npon,  or  at  least  by  the  time  I 
acted  it  would  be  too  late  to  call  the  boys  to  accotui. 

6943.  What  was  the  message  ? — The  menage  was 
that  I  had  better  find  out  why  they  did  not  appear  ; 
and  if  there  were  no  excuse  for  them  to  send  his 
their  names.  It  would  be  a  long  time  itefoce  I  fbaod 
that  oat.  I  can  only  send  for  information  by  notes. 
I  hare  not  the  nKaiis  of  the  nsnal  measengera  of  the 
school,  the  prepoalora,  to  apply  with.  I  ooold  only 
Bend  notes  by  a  servant.  It  might  be  a  long  time 
before  I  received  answers,  or  saw  those  bays  agun, 
and  it  would  come  very  hard  if  they  were  lo  have 
to  account  for  tho  deCnijuencies  a  long  white  after  tbt 
offence. 

6944.  I  suppose  neither  you  nor  the  boys  consider 
that  the  Head  Master  attaches  any  importance  to  the 
study  of  French  ? — ^They  certunly  do  not.  After  the 
first  report  I  sent  to  him,  when  he  took  a  slight 
notice  of  it,  they  come  rather  triumphantly  to  say 
that  the  visitation  had  been  very  mild  i  that  they  had 
merely  been  spoken  to. 

694o.  In  what  manner  do  yon  iiutrnct  thcro  iti 
French,  what  U  your  mode  of  proceeding  ? — I  re- 
(]ulre  that  they  should  come  twice  or  three  limes 
a  week,  that  they  e^bould  attend  at  two  lesaona  ri 
which  they  read  and  construe,  write  by  my  dictation, 
translate  English  into  French  or  Fi^nch  iuto  Kiigh'ah 
according  to  their  capacity,  snd  these  lessons  last  an 
hour.  I  endeavour  to  collect  them  in  classes  of  10 
or  12,  but  vety  often  my  clasa  is  reduced  to  one,  twc^ 
or  three.  In  addition  to  tliese  two  seanett  or  lessons, 
I  require  that  they  shall  bring  an  exercise  of  some 
kind,  a  piece  of  composition  or  lilnglisb  traaslated  into 
French,  or  If  not  capable  of  ihai^  that  they  shall  do  a 
grammatical  exercise. 

6946.  Do  you  find  thai  the  generality  of  the  boys 
who  come  to  you  are  at  all  prepared  in  French  ?— 
Almost  all  Eton  hoys  that  eome  lo  me  know  some- 
thing of  French  before  ihey  come.  They  have  learnt 
it  before  they  come  to  school,  but  generally  tbara 
has  been  a  lapse  of  several  years. 

6947.  That  ia  those  who  come  to  you  ? — Tes. 

6948.  Does  any  boy  come  regularly  to  yoo 
throughout  the  whole  time  he  has  been  at  Eton,  or  is 
it  only  by  fits  and  starts  ?— I  t-hould  say  no  boy  has 
ever  eome  to  me  through  the  whole  time.  I  have 
always  a  few  boys  in  whattliey  eall  the  lower  school, 
but  they  do  not  stay  with  me  all  the  time  that  they 
STO  at  Eton.  I  do  not  Ihiuk  that  I  could  give  an 
instance  of  a  boy  who  bad  stayed  with  me  all  tha 
thne  ho  had  been  at  school. 

6949.  Do  the  boys  in  the  upper  school  come  to 
you  ? — It  is  principally  the  upper  sehool. 

6950.  Have  you  any  boys  from  the  fourth  form  ? 
—Yea,  and  boys  in  the  remove.  Generally  tho  pre- 
ponderance ia  of  boj'B  in  the  fifth  form. 

6951.  Have  you  any  from  the  lower  school  J'-J 
have  now  four  boys  from  the  lower  school. 
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GQ52.  Do  you  consider  tliat  tbey  make  fair  pro- 
greaa  ? — The  boya  in  the  lower  school  generally  <Io, 

6953.  I  mean  your  pupils  generally  ?  —  I  think 
they  do.  I  am  satisfied  wilh  all  those  who  come,  but 
tlie  mieforUine  is  that  bo  mooy  things  war  against 
their  atteudocce.  Those  who  come  make  fair  pro- 
gress. 

6954.  It  is  three  hours  a  week,  is  it  not  ? — Tes. 

6955.  {Lord  Lyttelton,)  What  time  in  the  day  is 
it  ? — I  devote  nearly  my  wliole  day  to  them. 

6956.  What  time  of  day  does  a  boy  come  ? — The 
times  vary  according  to  the  season.  From  8  to  9  in 
the  morniug,  or  from  10  to  11,  and  from  4  to  5,  three 
times  a  week,  are  invarinblc  all  the  year  round.  In 
the  winter  and  Lent  school  times,  from  7  till  9  every 
evening.  When  my  numbers  ore  large  I  give  from 
12  to  3,  in  addition  to  the  other  times. 

6957.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  fact  is,  I  suppose, 
there  being  no  encouragement  to  it,  and  it  being 
looked  upon  not  as  part  of  the  school  work,  there  is  a 
want  of  stimulus  to  the  boys  to  learn  and  improve 
tliemselves  in  French  ? — There  is  very  little  to  stimu- 
late ihem  to  improvement.  Encouragement  was  given 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort  to  the  study  of  modem 
laoguagcs,  and  Dr.  Goodford  himself,  acting,  us  be 
told  me,  upon  the  request  of  many  persons,  to  intro- 
duce it  somehow  into  the  work,  allowed  boys  on  being 
examined  in  fifth  form  iriult  lo  take  up  a  French 
paper  if  they  likod.  This  used  to  get  a  few  boys  tho 
benefit  of  some  extra  marks.  The  present  Head 
Master  has  discontinued  the  practice  ;  but  there  are 
so  many  things  that  ore  so  much  more  important  lo 
them  than  an  extra  ;  a  boy  is  not  obliged  lo  be  pra- 
pored  in  French  to  rise  in  the  school,  and  as  they 
ore  obliged  to  be  prepared  in  Latin  and  Greek  to 
rise  in  the  scliool,  they  lay  French  aside  when  they 
have  their  trials  coming  on. 

6958.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  tho  slnte  of 
proficiency  in  FrcMch,  and  tho  mode  in  which  the 
inatruclioa  in  French  can  be  imparted  at  Eton,  as  vory 
unsatisfactory  ? — Very  unsatisfactory  indeed. 

6959.  Both  in  its  working  and  in  its  results  ? — • 
Yes  ;  though  I  have  somO  boys  who  arc  uncommonly 
good  scholars. 

6960.  {Laid  LylleUon.')  It  must  be  so  03  long  as 
it  is  mere  estra  work  ? — Yea. 

6961.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  you  ever  con- 
fiidercd  what  measures  you  would  recommend  to  have 
it  placed  on  n  better  footing,  and  lo  produce  better 
results  ? — Certainly  ;  if  it  remains  optional  a  great 
deal  might  be  done,  oven  in  that  cose,  to  bring  forth 
better  results  ;  if  the  Head  Master  were  lo  moke  it  n 
point  to  take  cognizance  of  all  those  who  entered  to 
learn,  to  have  a  list  of  their  names,  and  to  name  hours 
for  their  coming  to  their  lessons,  and  to  rcijutre  to  be 
informed  when  they  did  not  attend,  at  each  of  those 
hours,  as  is  done  i'or  every  other  part  of  the  school 
work,  then  the  boys  would  know  that  they  must 
come  and  they  would  have  a  chance  of  being  taught. 
As  it  is,  they  hardly  consider  French  as  a  duty,  and 
are  unscrupulous  inshirkiug  their  lessons.  Anything 
is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  by  a  boy  who  misses  a  French 
lesson. 

6962.  Wliom  should  you  complain  f  o,  bis  tutor  or 
tho  Head  Master  ? — I  think  the  Head  Master  is  the 
person  who  ought  to  take  notice  of  it. 

6963.  To  whom  do  you  complain?  —  For  many 
years  I  have  complained  to  the  tutors,  but  the  tutcra 
hare  got  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  complaints, 
BO  that  \cry  few  of  them  tako  any  notice  of  my 
reports.  I  foar  that  they  remain  Li  their  rooms, 
where  they  may  be  placarded,  but  no  further  notice 
is  taken. 

6964.  What  is  placarded  ?  —  Tho  coraplwut  is 
sometimes  pinned  up  opainst  iho  wall. 

6965.  Who  by  f — By  the  tutor;  I  very  often 
hear  that  that  is  tho  notice  taken  of  my  report. 

6966.  {Mr.  TwUlcton.)  That  ia  supposed  to  bo 
a  delicate  attention  to  your  report  without  inflicting 
too  much  pain  on  the  pupil  ? — I  rather  think  so.  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  pupils  seem  to  think  it  ought 


to  be  better  attended  lo.    And  1  believe  it  to  be  tho        ETON. 

opinion  of  some  tutors,  as  it  is  my  own,  that  the  thing  

should  bo  dealt  with  by  the  bead,  and  not  by  them.       H.Tarva,Eaq, 

6967.  {Lord  Clarendon.)    In   Hliort,    in   leaching         j^— 
French,  yours   is   a  very   up-hiU  work.     You    are    '° ""'?  'S69. 
teaching  boye  who  do  not  care  to  leara,   and  the     ^— ^— 
masters  do  not  care  to  support  you  ? — Exactly  so. 

6968.  Then  in  this  plan  which  you  propose  for 
ameliorating  the  system  you  do  not  even  contemplate 
putting  French  on  the  some  footing  as  mathematics  ? 
—In  this  plan  French  would  ccrtaiuly  be  on  a  differ* 
ent  fooling  lo  mathematics,  which  are  obligatoiy. 

6969.  That  ia  your  notion  of  improvement,  still 
to  make  it  optional,  but  to  get  the  .authorities  to  take 
greater  cognizance  that  such  a  subject  is  taught?— 
It  would  be  a  great  improvement  were  moro  notice 
taken  of  the  study,  and  proper  nliowancea  made  for  it. 
My  notion  is  that  the  boys  must  attend,  and  that  they 
arc  not  to  shirk  their  lessons  for  any  reason,  Tho 
alterntion  of  school  work  nriaiug  from  repeated  ir- 
regular weeks,  the  consequent  changes  in  tutors' 
private  business,  leave,  and  punishments,  all  drivo 
French  and  such  extra  studies  to  the  wall. 

6970.  In  short,  having  been  20  years  French 
Master,  your  great  aim  now  is  to  be  recognized  ?— 
Yes. 

6971.  {Lord  Lyllelton.)  Do  you  not  think  tha 
study  could  bo  made  obligatory  ? — It  could,  certainly, 
and  it  would  bo  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  boys  ;  , 
I  think  tbc-y  would  like  it  if  it  were  so.  I  hojie  I  may 
be  understood  to  give  the  prefcrenco  to  the  obligatory 
system  over  the  optional. 

6972.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diiBculiy 
in  having  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  to  teach  so 
large  a  number  of  boys  ? — I  think  four  masters  might 
teach  the  boys. 

6973.  (-Wr.  Ticishlon.)  Might  tench  oil  the  boys  ? 
— Yea.  Four  men  would  be  enough  to  give  two 
lessons  a  week  to  all,  and  look  over  preparatoiy  work 
done  for  each  lesson.  For  three  lessons  a  week  it 
would  require  more  men. 

6974.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Including  yourself?^ 
Yes. 

6975.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Have  yon  any  difficulty 
in  keeping  order  in  your  class  ? — The  boys  are  a  very 
well  disposed  kiiidof  lioysnow.  I  have  nodiiKciiltyin 
keeping  order  in  my  class  ;  the  classes  arc  small ;  it 
is  more  a  private  matter  than  Qnylbing  else. 

6976.  But  on  Englishman,  so  well  conversant 
with  French  as  yon  are,  is  not  very  easy  lo  find  ? 
— I  know  of  vory  few.  My  brother  who  assisted 
me  is  so,  and  one  Frenchman  who  assisted  me,  who 
is  an  English  master  abrood. 

6977.  A  Frenchman  would  lie  rather  nt  a  dis- 
advantage, would  he  not  ? — A  Frenchman  would 
require  support.  But  there  ought  to  bo  no  reason 
why  Frenebmen  properly  supported  and  considered 
should  not  do  the  work.  All  the  Fi'cnchraen  I  have 
had  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  through  the 
imperfection  of  the  system.  I  have  bad  as  much 
trouble  in  teaching  the  Frenchman  to  keep  order  as 
in  teaching  the  boya  to  speidt  French. 

6978.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  it  Frenchmen  par- 
ticularly who  feel  this  difficulty  in  keeping  English 
boys  in  order.  Does  tho  Gennon  master  find  tho 
same  difficulty  ? — Tho  German  master  has  a  small 
number  of  boys  in  small  classes,  and  his  complaint  is 
generally  about  non-attendance  ;  not  for  breach  of 
order  or  disrespect, 

6979.  {Lord  Li/tltlron.)  Do  you  make  them  talk 
French  at  oU  ? — Wherever  I  con  bo  understood  I 
always  make  a  point  of  talking  French. 

6980.  Do  you  make  tbem  talk  ?  — I  try  lo  make 
them  answer  me  in  French  j  those  who  can  speak 
always  do,  but  I  cannot  at  present  establish  anything 
like  a  general  mode  of  teaching  conversation. 

6981.  You  can  make  them  ironslate,  of  conrse  ? 
—Yes. 

6982.  Do  many  of  tbero  come  well  prepared  In 
pronunciation  and  accent?  —  Yes,  many  of  them, 
nmoDg  the  small  boys  particularly. 
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ETON.  6983,  (Mr.   Vtraghan.)    Tou  spoke  of  ft  lapse  of 

tinio  aa  generttUy  occurring,  in  the  caao  of  boys  who 

B.Tarvtr.Eiq,  have  received  their  first  iuslniction  before  they  come 

~~  to  you,  between  the  time  of   thnt   instruciioa   and 

10  July  166a.     j},g^  g^j   t«ftehing  by  you  ;  wbnt  liaa  that  lapse  of 

^^~~~~  time  generally  been  occasioned  by  ? — The  separation 
of  one  scliool  from  nnotbor  generally  ;  tbey  liavo 
lenrut  French,  perhaps,  nt  their  lost  scliool,  tben  they 
have  not  looked  at  it  again  till  the  time  they  come 
to  Eton,  or,  perhaps,  two  years  nfterwarda.  That  is 
generally  what  I  am  told  by  boys, 

6984.  So  that  you  seldom  see  a  boy  who  baa  been 
undergoing  a  continuous  course  of  instruction? — 
Very  seldom,  except  it  is  a  little  boy.  Boys  often 
come  to  me  from  the  lower  uchoot  already  prepared 
in  French. 

6985.  Are  theiy  taught  in  the  lower  school  ? — No, 
only  those  I  have  to  teach. 

6986.  Have  they  brought  it  from  home  or  from 
ichoola  generally  ? — Equally  from  one  and  the  other. 

6987.  (Mr.  Tteuktan.)  Do  you  know  of  some 
idiools  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  teaching 
French  ? — I  know  that  there  are  such  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  exactly  now  name  any  scliool,  but 
Bome  schools  do  seem  to  send  boys  verj-  well  prepared. 

6988.  Are  you  at  all  aware  whether  those  schools 
tench  classics  properly  ? — I  think  so  ;  boys  come  to 
Eton  from  them. 

6989.  And  well  prepared  in  classics  7 — Tes. 

6990.  So  that  as  far  as  your  experience  goes  there 
is  no  such  great  difficulty  in  instructing  little  hoys 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  French  ? — None 
whatever. 

6991.  Supposing  it  was  made  compulsory  on  the 
boyB  in  the  lower  school  at  Eton  to  team  FVench, 
should  yon  eeo  any  difltculty  in  that  being  done  con- 
currently with  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  ? — Not 
in  the  least.  With  good  arrangement,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  might  easily  bo  dispatched  in  less  time,  and 
the  same  amount  done. 

6992.  Is  it  the  fact  that  younger  boys  lenm  more 
rapidly  than  older  ones  ? — Yes,  they  can  catch  the 
pronunciation  belter.  Younger  boys  ought  to  have 
B  Frenchman  to  teach  them,  and  they  ought  to  teara 
s  great  deal  by  hearing. 

6993.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  yon  find  that  they 
learn  the  grammar  and  the  mere  writing  French  so 
well  as  the  older  boys  ? — It  depends  very  much  on 
the  boy,  I  should  say  that  young  boys  did  not  lenrn 
grammar  so  easily  as  ihoae  whoso  understanding  is 
matured.  The  science  of  the  nature  of  words  and 
their  relations  to  one  another,  is  rather  beyond  them. 
Little  boys  might  be  more  properly  taught  words  and 
Bentonces,  scraps  of  poetry,  and  the  conjugation  of 
verbs.  Whatever  exereiseB  they  do  under  13  years 
of  ago  should  be  of  the  most  elementary  kind. 
Collegers  in  parlicubr  Icnra  the  grammar  well. 

6994.  And  learn  to  write  it  also  ? — Yes. 

6995.  {Mr.  Ttmslelon.)  It  depends  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  boy  ? — Very  much  so, 

6998.  {Mr.  Vauff/trnt.)  Age,  therefore,  I  suppose, 
is  an  advantage  in  that  ? — It  is  rather  an  adTnutiige 
in  learning  the  grammar.  Little  boys  learn  the  gram- 
mar with  II  great  denl  of  difficulty  ;  most  of  the  little 
boys  who  know  anything  of  grammar  seom  to  have 
bee«  taught  it  by  bearing,  by  having  to  conjugate 
verbs,  or  repeat  sentenees  without  accounting  for 
their  conformation, 

6997-  {Mr.  Tioulettm.)  Are  the  boya  who  usually 
obtain  the  prizes  for  French  tliose  who  have  been 
under  your  tuition  ? — Nearly  nil  have  been  under 
my  tuition.  There  is  a  scholarship  open  for  Frenrfi. 
Those  who  hare  obtained  the  prizes  have  been 
mostly  my  pupils,  and  amongst  the  boys  mentioned 
next  to  the  jMiiemcn,  I  should  say  I  had  about  half  of 
them. 

G998.  In  regard  to  the  boya  who  have  obtniDed 
the  prizes,   have  many  of  ihcm  been  In  France,   or 

have  they  had  French  parents  or  French  relations  ? 

Some  of  them  have  had  French  pareute  and  French 
relations,  but  I  think  the  smaller  nunjbet.     The  Iflit 


prizeman  cerlaLnly  has  n  French  mother  and  bis  fxlber 
is  almost  a  Frenchman. 

6999.  (Mr,  Thompson.)  At  the  recitnttcnu  u 
Eton  the  other  day,  speeches  I  think  you  call  then, 
there  was  a  dialogue  between  two  of  the  boys.  I  ua 
not  nn  accurate  French  scholar,  but  it  seemed  to  vx 
it  was  very  well  done,  wa?  that  your  opinion?— I 
think  il  v--i\s  very  well  done  indeed  ;  I  w&s  not  prcitu 
at  the  spepches,  but  I  hud  t!ie  preparing  of  the  boyL 

7000.  How  many  boys  among  your  pupils  Jo  yto 
suppose  could  have  gone  through  that  perforiam.c).  ? 
— I  hove  several  boys  who  could  have  gone  ihroogb 
that,  but  tliey  would  not  all  have  been  eligible,  h- 
cause  not  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 

7001.  Could  they  pronounce  with  eqnnl  corretk 
ness  ? — Vc5, 1  hare  many  who  could  pronounce  » 
well  as  that. 

7002.  I  suppose  llioso  two  boys  could  read  taj 
French  author  of  ordinary  difficulty  ? — Yes,  perftrtlr. 

7003.  If  they  were  lo  go  into  France  they  could 
sustain  a  conversation  ? — Yes,  after  ft  few  days  j  ooe 
is  rather  taken  aback  ou  first  going  into  a  fardgB 
country. 

7004.  They  would  bo  able  to  do  it  in  k  month  n 
80  ? — In  a  fortnight,  I  ihlok. 

7005.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Could  you  any  that  &it 
majority  of  ihe  boys  who  have  been  eoiDe  time  iritii 
you.  leaving  after  they  hare  been  there  fbar  or  £vo 
years,  are  well  grounded  in  French,  and  woulii  !■  -.'  '- 
to  read  with  facility  any  book  not  extreniely  &:^ 

— Most  of  those  hoys  who  have  been  with  niL-  liint 
time  could.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  hart?  a  boy  oho 
is  so  bnckward  as  to  be  unable  to  do  so  ;  but  noir  toil 
then  I  have  a  boy  whom  I  have  almost  despaired  ef 
all  the  way  through,  and  have  eotnetiniea  ur^ 
the  discontinuance  of  his  learning  because  1  thiMigM 
he  could  not  make  any  progress. 

7006.  {Lord  Lyllelton.)  Do  you  think  thai  tiiree- 
fourths  of  them  could  read  standard  French  books? 
— I  should  say  that  half  of  them  could  read  French. 

7007.  On  leaving?  —  Boys  do  not  st«y  with  in* 
very  long  ;  very  often  not  more  ttian  a  year.  Anv 
boy  who  stays  with  me  three  years,  which  I  oonaid» 
to  be  a  proper  limo  for  learning  it,  would  do  so. 

7008.  [Mr.  Thompson.)  You  think  about  lhr« 
years  would  be  sufficient  ? — It  would  be  better  for  a 
boy  to  have  four,  but  three  years,  under  proper  dis- 
cipline and  proper  regulations,  ought  to  enable  a  hoj 
to  read  a  French  book, 

7009.  With  the  quantity  of  time  lie  is  able  to 
devote  to  it  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  three  honra  a  week. 

7010.  {Mr.  Ticuleton.)  How  many  hoore  a  wect 
in  lessons  ? — Two  hours  a  week  in  lessons,  and  som« 
proparaloiy  work,  or  three  hours  a  week  withont  ooy 
piepiiratory  work.    I  generally  arrange  it  in  that  jut. 

7011.  (Lord  Li/tlelcon.)  The  three  hours  a  we*k 
includes  tiie  prepitralory  work  ? — 'I'hree  hours  a  wwi 
is  what  I  give  :  two  hours  and  preparatory  work  dona 
by  the  boy  and  brought  to  mc,  or  else  three  honr^  i 
week  all  of  them  with  me,  and  no  preparatory  irori 
required. 

7012.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  think  you  said  ^<a 
have  an  assistant  master  now  ?— I  have  not  at  pri'^i'iif. 

7013.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  called  in  one  ?— 
I  have  discontinued  him  now  for  two  school  timw. 

7014.  You  said  it  was  somebody  from  the  neigb- 
bourhood  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Ledune.  He  may  be  knoV3. 
He  is  a  pastor  in  the  Protestant  religion  for  ibe 
French  people  in  London.  He  happened  to  bo  in  iht 
neighbourhootl,  and  he  came  to  assist  mc. 

7015.  You  diKconlinned  him? — Yes,  because  'U 
boys  went  on  decreasing,  and  I  found  I  managed  thiO 
quite  well  enough  alone, 

7016.  What  are  your  emolumenla  derived  from? 
— Simply  from  the  fees  of  the  boys.  Ten  guineas  a 
year  for  each  boy, 

7017.  You  say  the  arerage  number  is  about  80? 
— Eighty  is  ab<iat  my  average  number,  I  have  now  75. 

7018.  Out  of  anything  you  receive  you  pay  yoM 
assistant? — Yei',  I  have  paid  an  assistant  up  to  tbe 
losji  two  school  times. 
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7019.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Have  you  W17  private 
tjyupila  ? — I  coQ^iiler  tliem  all  privnlG,  I  have  doho  Io 
iwliam  I  give  onytliinfr  oxlrn,  but  I  lay  m/Hclf  entirely 
[sffcn  to  all  of  iliem.  I  sometimes  give  aevcu  hours  a 
[day,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  tbem  to  cume  Bad 
ibave  (heir  lessons  singly  or  in  elaaaes. 

7020.  You  have  no  boj's  at  n  higher  rate? — No. 
"021.  {Lord  Clarendon.)    What  do  you  coiiaider 

Ijour  status  in  the  school  ?  Do  you  consider  that  you 
Irank  n'itli  the  assistant  mathciaatical  mastcrtt  ?  What 
I  ia  your  position? — My  position  is  merely  that  of  nn 
I  Buncxe,  as  a  sort  of  extra  person  altogether  who  ranks 
I  "with  no  one. 

7022.  [Lord  Lyllellon.)  You  have  nothing  to  do 
fith  llie  school  apai'l  from  your  classes  ? — Nothing 
vhatover. 

7023.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  So  that  you  are  hardly 
Irecognized  either  hy  the  masters  or  by  the  boys  ? — 
l^'ot  recopni/ed  as  a  professor. 

7024.  Not  recngni/ed  as  nn  Eton  master  ? — Simply 
Fas  a  person  holding  the  privilege  to  teach  French. 

7025.  {Mr.  Twisle/on.)  You  are  a  pleasure  whit-h 
aay  be  dispensed  with  ? — Yea  ;  a  mere  objet  de  luxe. 

7026.  {Lord  LyttelionJ)  Do  you  live  within  the 
^college  precincia  ? — I  do  not  live  there.  I  have  my 
[pupil  room  within  the  college  precincts,  wbicb'I  have 
Uo  biro  of  the  college. 

7027.  Whei'e  is  that  ?— That  la  whore  the  Chria- 
( topher  used  to  be. 

i028.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  your  claas  rooms 
I  sufficient  ? — Yes,  I  have  plenty  of  room. 

7029.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Have  you  a  boarding 
lliouse? — -No,  I  have  not, 

7030.  You  might  I  Bupposa  if  you  applied  for 
lone  ? — 1  should  be  very  glad  of  one,  but  do  not  see 
(how  to  obtain  one. 

7031.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Did  you  ever  apply  for 
Pa  boarding-bouse  ? — Sometime  ago  I  applied  to  Dr. 

Goodford,  but  he  told  me  ho  was  engaged  to  ao  many 
mathematical  masters  that  I  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeleija 
^case,  and  I  have  not  applied  since;  I  believe  they  have 
.  previouFt  elaim. 

7032.  You  do  not  think  of  taking  any  house  ? — 
[J  should  be  very  ^lad  indeed  to  take  a  house  now. 

fancy  teaching  French  is  a  thing  that  cannot  last 
|for  ever,  it  might  possibly  be  a  kind  of  retirement. 

7033.  Did  Dr.  Goodford  give  you  to  understand 
(hat  he  would  recognize  the  claims  of  the  French 

iter  to  have  a  house  ? — Yes,  Dr.  Goodford  maile 
I  objceiion,  he  did  not  seem  to  imply  that  I  might 
not  bold  a  house,  but  tliat  he  was  engaged  to  so  many 
before  me. 

7034.  He  did  not  consider  that  teaching  Fi-ench 
vae  a  bar  ? — Not  in  the  least,  I  am  very  well  recog- 

Lnizod  and  on  friendly  terms  with  everyone. 

7035.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Were  you  educated  at 
Ston  yourself? — Yes. 

7036.  Did  you  take  your  dogroo  in  the  University 
afterwards  ? — No,  I  took  my  degree  in  the  French 

lUuiversily,  the  Sorbonne. 

7037.  Were  you  on  tbe  foundation  ? — I  was  on 
Itho  foundation  a  very  short  time. 

7038.  (Mr.  Twisleton.)  If  French  were  made  an 
lobligatory  part  of  tbe  education  at  Eton  have  you  eon- 
iaidered  how  the  dilTiculty  should  be  dealt  with  of  some 
llioys  being  tbe  bods  of  French  parents,  or  boys  who 
lliave  been  educated  in  France,  or  who  have  had  speciul 
J«dvantage  for  knowing  French,  so  that  they  may 
[be  first  rate  French  scholars  when   they  come  ? — I 

have  not  considered  how  this  case  U  to  be  met.     It 
lis  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.     J  have  noticed 
bat  these  boys  are  frequently  beaten  by  other  more 
tudions  boys  who  have  learnt  French  In  England. 

7039.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  difficulty  of 
letting  their  knowledge  of  French  count  as  to  their 
status  in  the  school  ? — That  would  bo  rntlier  a  diffi- 
culty. I  think  it  would  induce  competition  among 
the  others  to  try  and  get  beyond  them,  and  those  who 
are  more  behindhand  would  be  able  to  contend  with 
them  after  some  lime.  Supposing  French  were  made 
compulsory,  and  all  the  lower  part  of  tbe  school  were 

I. 


learning,  by  the  end  of  a  year  we  should  have  a  large        ETON, 
body  of  boys  prepared.  

7040.  Would  not  the  son  of  a  French  parent,  or  B.Taroer.Etq, 

a  boy  who  has  been  educated  in  France,  have  very  

great  advantages  ?— I  think  he  would  ;  ho  ought  to    '°  '''^^  '^""^ 
have. 

7041.  And  place  him  higher  in  the  school  than 
bis  talents  renly  deserved,  unless  that  point  were 
fully  met  in  some  other  way  ? — Those  kind  of  boys 
would  be  in  every  part  of  the  school.  At  present  the 
only  thing  open  to  competition  is  tbe  Albert  scholiir- 
sliip.  I  suppose  you  wouhi  imply  tbe  case  of  its 
being  introduced  into  trials  ;  in  that  ease  all  those 
boya  would  be  sure  to  take  the  lead,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  bo  studious,  aud  could  add  grammatical  and 
analytical  knowledge  to  their  conversational  acquire- 
ments, aud  knew  something  of  Frcucb  literature. 

7042.  Have  you  considered  how  you  would  deal 
with  Buch  cases,  if  it  wore  made  obligatory  oa  all 
the  boys  Io  learn  French,  and  the  French  told  upon 
their  places  In  the  school  ? — No,  I  certainly  h;ive 
not  considered  that ;  but  those  boys  ore  very  oflea 
beaten. 

7043.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  many  boya  who 
as  far  as  you  can  make  out  have  leai'nt  it  from  Ibeir 
nursery  ? — Some.  Not  many  who  have  learnt  it  from 
the  nursery  without  a  discontinuance. 

7044.  And  they  have  made  it  a  sort  of  vcmacutar 
in  that  way  ? — Some  boys  ninat  have  learnt  it  like 
that.  Some  have  told  me  that  they  have  learnt  it 
from  their  sister's  goveruesa,  but  unfortunately  very 
often  those  boys  lose  their  power  j  they  come  knowing 
Fi'eneli  well  and  from  the  Eton  system  not  making 
any  provision  for  their  studying  it,  they  very  often 
lose  what  they  have  learnt. 

70-15.  Do  you  obsen*e  at  all  whether  there  is  any 
difference  in  those  who  have  learnt  it  grammatically 
and  those  who  have  learnt  as  a  sort  of  holf-untive 
tongue  as  to  their  power  of  retaining  it  ? — There  is  a 
very  great  difference.  lioya  who  have  learnt  it 
grammatically  almost  always  retain  it.  Slid  there  is 
nothing  like  tho  double  mode  of  learning,  and  no 
reason  why  boys  should  not  bo  taught  something 
useful  in  learning  to  talk  early.  If  it  is  so,  and  there 
has  been  no  interruption  in  bis  learning,  a  boy  will 
undouljtedly  make  a  good  pupil.  The  disappointing 
ones  are  those  who  assert  that  they  u.=od  to  speak 
nothing  but  French  at  a  certain  infantine  age,  and 
who,  on  resuming  it  several  years  after,  find  thej 
know  nothing. 

7046.  Have  you  a  greater  difficulty  iu  teaching  the 
grammar  to  a  boy  who  has  once  learned  to  speak  it  iu 
that  way  than  to  a  boy  commencing  it  through  tlie 
grammar  ? — I  have  tbe  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world 
in  teaching  a  boy  grammar  who  has  learnt  it  by 
hearing  only. 

7047.  Is  it  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  thit 
as  there  is  no  harmony  between  the  one  part  of  his 
knowledge  and  tho  other,  and  that  as  ho  is  very  much 
more  advanced  in  his  power  of  using  the  language 
than  iu  his  power  of  nualysing  it,  or  using  it  upon 
principle,  to  do  tbe  latter  by  grammatical  ruloa  is 
disgusting  to  him  ? — Yes. 

7048.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  that  sense  it 
is  a  bad  foundation  for  teachiug  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is.  I  think  a  boy  who  has  learnt  to  pi-ouounco  well 
if  he  were  allowed  full  time  to  learn  French  at  Eton 
would  have  tbe  benefit  of  having  learnt  to  pro- 
nounce and  might  be  taught  the  grammar  by  extra 
troublft.  I  have  a  boy  now  who  came  to  rao  speaking 
French  rather  agreeably  ;  we  used  always  to  talk 
together  ia  French.  This  boy  hod  to  do  his  school- 
work  as  well,  and  his  French  has  gone  back.  I  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  teaching  him  the  Fi'ench 
gramntar.  I  find  tho  reason  ol  bis  not  coming  I"  mo, 
is  that  ho  gels  so  many  punishments  in  school  and 
is  so  behindhand  iu  bis  schoolwork,  that  ho  gives 
it  up  altogether.  In  tbe  course  of  my  teaching,  in- 
stanoea  of  this  kind  have  been  numerous  ;  they  are 
always  difficult  cases  to  treat  ;  they  come  to  me  iit  an 
age  when  they  ought  to  learn  groniraar,  so  ad  to  bo 
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able  to  learn  how  to  wrile  thp  French  they  have  been 
taught  to  Bpealt.  Unfortunately,  boys  of  this  kind 
are  more  Imblo  to  nvoid  the  work  thnn  otliers.  Tho 
discontinuiujce  at  a  ccrtnin  nge  is  what  is  fftfal  to 
Ihem.  If  they  come  to  Eton  unprepared  in  tbeir 
classical  aod  mathematical  work,  ovcrythiiig  has  to 
give  way  to  their  making  up  for  loat  time  in  theso 
matters  ;  and  aa  French  is  not  allowed  ffir  by  tho 
eystem,  they  only  get  it  by  fita  and  starts,  and  neccs- 
sarily  go  back. 


The  most  cfficacioos  means  of  cunsiDg  French  to 
bo  studied  at  Eton,  optionally  or  otherwise,  wooLl 
be  to  mako  a  mle  that  no  boy  can  rise  in  the  •rbool 
without  it ;  thftt  in  all  the  school  trials  there  gIiodM 
be  French  papers,  aa  well  as  claeeical  and  mafliv 
matical ;  that  all  the  boya  ehonld  do  them,  and  tliu 
marks  be  given  them  for  it  according  as  they  hir* 
done. 
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701d,  {Lord  Clarenrion.)  How  long  were  you  at 
SO  N«t.  I8GI.    Eton,  Mr.  Mitchell  ?— Six  years. 
■  70.70.  How  long  have  you  left?— I  left  in  July  1861. 

7051.  You  we  now  nt  Balliol  College  ? — Yes. 

7052.  You  were  an  oppidan  at  Eton  ? — Yes. 
70J3.  Will  you  give  us    an   account  of  whnt  tlio 

BOciol  relations  were  between  the  oppidnns  and  the 
collegers.  Do  you  consider  they  were  upon  the  same 
footing  ? — No,  ccrtninly  not  on  the  same  footing. 
Tho  lower  part  of  the  collegers  acnrcely  mixed 
at  all  with  the  lower  part  of  the  oppidans.  Those  of 
the  sixth  form  who  were  collegers,  and  those  who 
were  distinguished  for  cricket,  or  any  athletic  gamo, 
mixed  with  the  others  more.  Duriug  the  last  year 
or  two  I  do  not  tbink  they  have  mixed  so  much, 
because  they  have  not  been  distinguiiihed  in  crickot, 
or  in  other  games  so  much,  hut  only  in  reading. 

7054.  Would  any  colleger,  who  was  distinguished 
in  criekel,  join  with  the  oppldnus  ? — Yes  ;  us  much, 
ijj  fact,  ae  his  position  enabled  him  to  do.  Of  course 
he  could  not  mix  to  tlie  same  extent,  because  he  lived 
separately  from  the  oppidans  ;  but  he  associated  with 
the  oppidans. 

7055.  And  ihe  oppidans  had  no  objection  ? — No  ; 
not  at  all. 

7056.  Was  it  because  they  recognized  his  merit  in 
cricket  ? — No  ;  hut  that  gave  him  a  sort  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  oppidans,  and  after  that  ho  mixed  with 
them  more. 

7057.  As  to  the  boats,  did  tlioy  join  in  the  boats  ? 
— No,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  tho  bonis. 

7058.  No  collegers  were  ever  in  the  boats  ? — No, 
never. 

7059.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  feeling  at  Eton 
nraong  the  oppidans  was  friendly  to  the  collegers  ? — 
Well,  the  lower  parts  of  the  school  were  not.  When 
boys  went  there  first  they  generally  were  rather 
prejudiced  against  them  ;  hut  when  they  got  higher 
in  tho  school  they  saw  things  in  a  different  light. 
They  looked  on  them  as  part  of  themselves  more  thon 
when  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  school. 

7060.  With  respect  lo  the  gown,  do  you  think  that 
there  was  any  objection  to  Ihem  on  account  of  their 
wearing  n  gown  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  bo, 

7061.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  the  collegers  object 
to  the  gown  ihemaelves  ? — No,  not  aa  far  as  I  know  ; 
I  never  heard  that  they  objected  to  ir. 

7062.  You  did  not  hear  ihnt  the  gown  wns  un- 
popular, or  that  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  it  ? — No,  I 
never  heard  thai. 

7063.  Do  you  think  that  upon  the  whole  ihe  habits 
of  the  collegers  were  less  expensive  limn  ihoso  of 
tho  oppidans  ? — I  think  they  were  on  the  whole. 
None  of  ibcm  joined  in  the  ho.its,  and  that  forms  a 
great  d'jal  of  the  expense. 


7064.  Was  it  the  notion  that  they  did  not  joiaik 
boats  on  account  of  tho  expense  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so  nt  all.     I  do  not  know  how  the  Qotioa  vote. 

7065.  (Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Do  not  the  collegers  go 
above-bridge  now  in  boats  ? — Yes. 

7066.  You  know  they  used  not  to  go  obove-brii^c ! 
—No  i  but  they  do  now. 

7067.  {Lord  Lyttdton.)  Not  in  the  long  boauf- 
No. 

7068.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Did  ihey  CTer  pull  in 
matches  against  the  others  ? — No. 

7069.  (l.ord  Clarendon.)  You  consider  tluil  lL« 
collegers  have  less  expensive  habit«  on  tlie  whole?— 
Yes.  I  think  they  have. 

7070.  And  that  their  position  in  the  echofi 
legers  ratlier  protects  them  from  oxpen^tve  hai  .  - 
ibey  are  not  called  upon  for  so  much  ? — Y'es,  I  tkioX 
it  does. 

7071.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  they  get  electedi^a 
the  debating  society  ? — Yes,  finely. 

7072.  {Lord  LytUlton.)  Do  thoy  give  them  leattng 
books  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7073.  Do  they  walk  about  together  ? — Ytf.  if  ifcej 
know  each  other  well. 

7074.  Do  they  breakfast  together  ever  ? — No,  I  do 
not  tbink  they  do. 

7075.  With  regard  to  the  gowm,  do  you  supiwsi'.  J 
the  gown  were  loft  off,  it  would  at  n.11  dimiidfli  tin 
distinction  between  the  collegers  and  the  oppiJiSi 
The  collegers  would  be  still  perfectly  well  known  ia 
tho  school  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  it  irotU 
mako  any  dtflerence. 

7076.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  (hey  go  to  the  («■ 
bathing  places  ? — Yes. 

7077.  Even  the  lower  collegers  ? — Yes. 

7078.  (LordDevon.)  Daring  the  eix  years  yomwn 
there,  did  you  observe  any  difl'erenco  in  thai' rcepKL 
Was  there  more  or  less  intimacy  nt  the  coJ  df 
your  time  than  you  think  there  was  at  the  bcgiEoinj! 
— There  was  less,  I  think. 

7079.  Although  there  were  fewer  who  distingniiM 
themselves  in  the  games,  do  you  think  there  im* 
more  or  less  who  were  distinguished  inlellectnallT  ?— 
I  should  sny  there  were  more. 

7080.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  think  thnt  theintrf- 
Ibclual  superiority  and  scholarship  of  the  coIh>:;er-  ' 
nn  acknowledged  fact  in  Eton  now? — Yes;  1  iliiii 
so,  decidedly. 

7081.  Can  you  attribute  that  to  any  cause?— I  it 
not  know,  except  there  have  been  more  coIlcgHi 
who  have  obtained  the  Newcastle  schoIarshipeUB 
oppidans. 

7082.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  bare  the  same  deb» 
ing  society  ? — Yes  ;  they  belong  to  the  sanie  fwtrtj, 
but  the  collegers  have  a  separate  one  of  their  owib 
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7063.  As  a  general  rule  ore  tlae  collegers  its  dis- 
tingiiislici!  in  tlie  dobatea  m  the  oppidaus  ? — Yes,  I 
think  (jiiilt-. 

7084.  Btoro  so  ?— Xo,  I  do  not  thiiik  more  so. 

708 J.  lliirdly  so  much  in  proporiion  to  their  cliiasical 
Mtninmcnls  ? — No,  1  think  not. 

7086.  (Lord  Lffttelton.)  Where  is  that  Bcparnte 
coUegera'  society  ? — Tliey  hold  it  in  the  coIlegB  some- 
where,    1  hnve  never  been  in  it. 

70S7.  (jVr.  Thnmpson.)  Is,  a  boy  thought  more 
highly  of  for  speaking  well  nt  the  Union,  or  for  gain- 
ing school  prices  and  dialinotionH  ? — For  gaining  school 
prizes, 

7088.  Even  among  the  oppidans  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
I  do  not  lliink  ihe  s]>ettkiug  is  very  much  thought  of. 

7069.  {Mr.  Vawfhan.)  Is  there  any  feeling  of  social 
BU])crioriiy  upon  the  pnrt  of  the  oppidans  to  Iho 
collegers,  do  you  think  '! — Yes,  I  think  there  is, 

7090.  Do  you  know,  nt  all,  what  ia  the  cause  of  that. 
Could  you  sny  what  the  feeling  of  the  boya  is  that 
produces  that  feeling  of  social  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  oppidans  ? — Ko,  I  do  not  think  I  can  explain  it 
exactly  ;  a  sort  of  cuslom,  I  think. 

7091.  I  suppose  they  are  elected  very  early,  and 
ht^fere  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  any  friendship 
being  formed  nt  llie  college  ? — Yes  ;  very  few  of  the 
collegers  come  to  Eton  as  oppidans. 

7092.  Not  many  are  elected  from  the  class  of  oppi- 
dans ? — Tory  few. 

7093.  Are  those  elected  at  a  very  early  age 
generally  ? — Yes. 

7091,  So  that  they  grow  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
school,  entirely  within  college  walla  ? — Yes. 

7095,  Is  there  a  feeling  among  the  oppidans  that 
working  is  rather  a  slow  thing  ? — 1  think  there  is 
rather  a  feeling  of  that  sort. 

7096.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  looked  upon  by  the 
oppidans  as  a  natarnl  dislinctioa  between  the  oppid;iua 
and  colleger?,  lliat  ihe  work  of  Ihe  collegers  is  to 
read  that  that  is  not  their  line,  and  that  it  is  raltier 
a  slow  thing  in  consequence  to  do  so  ? — I  think  they 
&o.  They  look  on  iho  collegers  as  having  lo  work 
for  (heir  living, 

70D7.  Does  reading  become,  or  not,  at  all  a  badge 
of  a  man  who  has  to  work  in  life  for  bis  living  ? — I 
do  Dot  think  It  has  that  effect  nt  all. 

7098.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  that  an 
oppidun  who  worked  hard  would  be  thought  worse  of 
by  his  ftdlow  oppidans  y — No;  ho  is  not  associated 
with  ihcm  so  much.  If  he  can  do  anything  else,  if 
he  can  row,  or  play  cricket,  or  any  other  athletic 
game,  I  do  not  thiuk  he  is  thought  the  worse  of  for 
reading. 

7099.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  If  he  is  successful  in  the 
school  work,  and  also  a  popular  boy,  and  good  at 
games,  his  success  in  the  school  work  would  odd  to 
his  character  in  the  school  ? — ^Yes. 

7100.  {Mr.  Vauff/ian.)  Suppose  that  character  iso- 
lated, that  he  wns  remnrkahle  for  nothing  as  an 
oppidan,  but  for  being  distinguished  in  intellectual 
pureuils,  how  wouM  ihat  place  him  in  the  opinion  of 
Iho  oppidans? — They  would  rather  look  down  on 
him,  I  think. 

7101.  (Lord  T.i/llellon.)  Ho  would  not  be  exposed 
to  be  brtljicd,  would  ho  ? — No. 

7102.  (Mr.  Tliompion.)  Supposing  that  beeidcH 
being  a  hard-working  boy  and  a  good  Bcholar,  he 
were  brilliant  in  conversation,  wo  will  say,  and  clever 
and  fluent  at  the  Union,  wilhout  taking  any  part  in 
athletic  exercises,  would  he  still  be  looked  down 
upon  ?— Very  likely  nut,  if  he  were  generally  liked. 

7103.  If  he  were  thought  clever,  in  fact  ? — If  ho 
made  himself  Bgrceahle  to  every  one. 

7104.  (^r,  Vaiigbnii.)  Have  you  known  inslancea 
of  oppidans  who  did  really  succcud  in  the  school 
studies  having  time  and  inclination  lo  mix  with  tho 
other  hoys  sufficiently  togniu  a  popular  character?  — 
YcR  ;  I  have  known  instances. 

7105.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  the 
government, — the  authority  that  ia  vested  in  the  boys 
ut  Eton, — what  should  you  say  are  the  duties  of  tho 


prsEpostors  now  ? — ^They  have  to  mark  their  divisions 

in  school,  and  to  see  that  they  are  all  there.  They 
have  to  get  the  excuses  of  those  who  are  absent  from 
their  tutors.  If  the  absentees  are  ill,  or  have  any 
other  reason  for  being  out  of  school,  the  tutor  writes 
tho  excuse  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  it  goes  up 
to  tho  Head  Master. 

7106.  In  short,  Ihey  are  resixmsihle  for  tho  appear- 
ance of  the  classes  ? — Yes, 

7107.  Responsible  to  whom? — To  the  Head  Maslcr, 
The  bill  is  taken  to  the  Head  Muster  ;  they  have  a 
bill  w-ilh  the  names  of  the  boys  who  are  absent 
written  do^vn. 

7108.  But  their  duties  are  not  limited  to  that ;  they 
have  some  other  duties,  have  Ihey  not  ? — The  fifth 
form  prmpostors  have  no  other  duty,  except  to  take 
up  the  complaints  to  the  Head  Master  nnd  carry  noles 
about  during  the  school  time, 

7109.  Have  tho  sixth  form  tho  power  of  inflicting 
punishment? — Yes  ;  but  tliey  seldom  exercise  it. 

7110.  What  punishments,  and  for  what  offences  ? — 
They  use  their  own  discretion  about  (he  offences. 
Thoy  can  set  a  punishment,  or  they  can  "  lick"  a  boy. 

7111.  They  are  allowed  to  ■'  lick"  a  boy  F—Yes. 

7112.  Aud  may  they  do  it  on  tho  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  have  they  to  consider  the  offence  with 
others  before  they  punish  the  boy  ? — They  caji  do 
it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  if  they  like. 

7113.  {Lord  LyltelloH.)  Among  the  oppidans  it  is 
very  rare  ? — Very  rare. 

7114.  But  you  have  known  cases? — Yes,  I  have 
known  cases,  generally  in  the  house,  not  out  of  the 
house. 

7115.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  those  offences  for 
which  the  sixth  form  would  "  lick"  a  boy,  school 
offences  ? — Yes ;  generally.  They  are  inflicted  for  not 
fagging,  or  some  such  breach  of  school  discipline, 

7116.  If  a  sixth  form  boy  discovered  a  boy  commit- 
ting ajiy  moral  offence, — lying,  we  will  say, — would 
ho  "  lick"  him  for  that  or  report  him  ? — If  he  did 
anything  he  would  "lick"  him. 

7117.  Would  a  sixth  form  hoy  consider  himself 
hound  to  notice  any  moral  oflence,  such  aa  lying, 
drinking,  stealing,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Would 
ho  consider  himself  bound,  as  sixth  form,  to  notice 
that? — I  do  not  think  ho  would  uotico  lying  or 
drinking.     Stealing  he  would,  certainly. 

7118.  But  lying  or  driuking  he  would  not  consider 
himself  hound  to  take  notice  of? — He  would  not  report 
it  to  the  authorities!  he  might  punish  the  boy  himself, 

7119.  If  he  saw  him  going  into  or  coming  out  of  a 
public  house,  would  a  sixth  form  boy  take  any  notice 
of  that  ? — I  do  not  think  ."o. 

7120.  Is  there  any  check  upon  a  sixth  form  boy  as 
to  the  punishment  that  he  inflicts  ? — No  ;  he  uses 
his  own  discretion,  I  think. 

7121.  Supposing  he  were  to  "lick"  a  boy  very 
severely  indeed,  more  severely  than  he  ought  lo  do, 
either  for  tho  offence,  or  for  the  boy  hhnself,  is  there 
any  check  upon  that  ;  would  that  be  brought  before 
the  mnster's  notice  ? — Yea  ;  the  boy  would  probably 
go  fo  his  tutor. 

7122.  The  boy  himself? — The  boy  who  was  beaten. 

7 1 23.  Would  he  not  bo  "  looked  upon  "  for  Ihut  ? — 
Not  if  ho  was  unjustly  licked, 

7124.  A  boy  does  not  got  notice  that  he  will  bo 
"  licked,"  or  anything  else  ;  and  there  is  no  power  of 
appeal  before  any  punishment  is  inflicted  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

7125.  Is  "licking"  Ihe  only  punishmenl.  Can  he 
Get  bin)  an  imposition  ? — Y'es,  he  can  if  he  likes. 

7126.  The  sixth  form  can  set  an  imposition? — 
Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  do  so, 

7127.  Forwhat  sort  of  oflhnccs  would  an  Imposiliou 
he  set  ? — Generally  for  disobedience.  If  a  sixth  form 
finds  a  boy  making  a  noise  in  a  house,  and  he  lella 
hira  lo  be  quiet,  ho  would  probably  punish  him  If  ho 
disobeyed  his  orders. 

7123.  {Lord  Lj/Ue lion-)  Did  you  ever  know  an 
imposiliou  set  by  an  oppid.in  of  the  sixth  form?— 
Yes  J  in  ihe  house,  never  out  of  Ihe  house. 

Hh  a     .. 
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?1S9.  Hare  joa  kMm  tt  kmlf  ■  ««•  liw>  ?— 
Ifu,  I  tUali  DOC 

7130.  {Lord  Clarntdff*.)  Do  yoo  ajat  Uia*  At 
iTiUm  of  po&UkBent  ii  genenllr  •ffwreJ  ^ 
(liat  it  i*  MCK[im«d  I17  iwUic  ap»f>«  a*'  A**  >t 
iirniuideredMJOft  uhI  fkirlr  aMiiiuit«re4  ?— I  d» 
iioi  ihink  ii  ii  much  lik«(L  I  lici  ooi  ihiiik  Ibe  p«nA- 
meot  by  the  aixUi  fonn  b  Ufce^  al  alL 

7131.  b  therouon  tbattl  unot  cooaUmd  ^, 
or  <I"  nnt  III'.'/  like  lo  be  pwuched  bj^  k  bq^? — II  m 
not  tliouf^lil  lli<!  lliinjr- 

7132.  (l,i>ril  I.i/lirlum.)  TbeilxthlorBlbaMcivci 
do  noi  nianli  like  it  ? — Xo  ;  there  u  s  >art  of  feefi^ 
B^ninat  it. 

7133.  fZorrf  Clarendon.)  Ton  would  trot  think  lh«t 
rlint  jiarl  uf  the  •j'slom  of  pani^unetit  works  pv- 
ticulnrly  Will  at  Eton  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  liiiok  it  4ma. 
I  do  not  think  \Ktyt  require  it  bo  mndi. 

7134.  Ill  fltiurl,  it  hu  not  the  rapport  of  paUie 
opinion  at  ibu  school  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

7l3o.  Wliat  arc  fhodntiesoftbc  b««>]  of  alMue? 
—He  ia  Buppoccd  to  keep  the  boja  in  order,  to  see 
that  thry  do  not  moke  bo  ttnoecesBaij  soiie,  or  kick 
H]>  a  tlisturlfouce  in  any  way. 

713G.  He  ha«  nothing  to  do  with  their  lecwna  ?— 
Tft),  nolliing  at  all  in  that  war. 

7137.  He  ia  reaponsible  lor  orderis  Itehoaaeto 
the  iua«ler  ? — Tea. 

713^.  {Lord  LylUlbm.)  The  muter  or  the  dm« 
would  connult  the  head  of  the  hoiue  in  aay  ci>e  of 
dlflltully  ? — Tes.  generally  fcpetfcin^. 

7139.  (Lord  Devon.)  Sapjinsiog  the  power  of  the 
sixth  form  were  subject  to  liuue  qoaUficationa  which 
exift  ia  some  oUier  schoolf,  BUMly,  that  a  certAla 
time  mart  elapse  before  any  corporal  pmuafamail  ia 
InlUcled  by  a  sixth  form  boy  on  another,  or  tb&t  it 
be  th»  mle  that  two  others  of  the  sixth  form  sbonM 
be  pmeent  at  (he  tine  of  paoiahmcnt,  and  that  their 
e^ioD  (Iioold  betaken  « to  the  &ae«  of  (bepmush- 
■nent,  what  abooU  you  say  would  be  the  dha  of 
neb  chaoge*  as  those  ? — I  think  that  pnnidunent 
would  be  hardly  erer  inflicted. 

7140.  Should  you  coneidcT  thai  an  improvement  on 
die  present  *ystem  or  not  ?— Xo,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I 
think  th«powcr  is  not  naed  to  execas  at  tH. 

7141.  Ton  do  not  think,  therefiire,  that  it  requires 
any  such  restrictions  ? — No. 

7142.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  where  the 
pnaEahment  is  immediately  inflicted  by  a  sixth  form 
bay  alone,  and  without  any  witnessce,  of  its  becoming 
cxceMtte  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

7143.  (>%>£.A''or/Aco&.)Doyou  think  generally  the 
relation  of  the  sixth  funn  to  tlie  rest  of  the  school  is 
satUfsctory  '( — Tes,  I  think  so. 

7U4..  {Lord  Lyitkton.)  Is  there  sny  practical  dis- 
tinction Bociatly  between  a  boy  in  the  sixth  form  and 
a  boy  among  the  fir*l  20  of  the  fifth  form  ? — Not 
the  least, 

7145.  {Mr.  Tliompton.)  The  upper  boys  of  thefiflh 
form  are  as  advanced  as  the  sixth  ? — ^A  great  many 
of  lliem. 

714';.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  If  iho  captain  of  the 
house  happened  to  be  sn  upper  lioy  in  the  6fth  form, 
be  would  have  as  much  auiliority  as  one  of  the  sixth 
form  ? — Tin,  in  the  hoiine. 

TH7.  {Mr.  Viiuff/ian.)  Tou  say  the  sixth  form  do 
not  Bcein  10  exercise  mucli  authority  in  the  school. 
U  tlii-n-  any  olber  cldfa  of  l)oy,  or  a  boy  in  any  posi- 
tiim  wliaievcr,  who  docs  exeriticc  on  oulliority  over 
till-  rp*t_of  ihe  Kfhool  of  that  kind  ?— No  other  class 
of  Iwys  inflict  piiuii>hment ;  but  there  are  others  who 
have  more  influence,  I  think, 

7148.  I-'irst  of  bll.  of  what  kind  is  that  influence  ? 

I  mean  the  influence  of  ciiplaiiin  of  the  boata  and  the 
captain  of  the  eleven,  of  u!l  those  who  hold  the  first 
pfmit.ion  in  iJie  Kcbool  gnmes.  It  is  the  general  wish 
of  bojH  to  plcnge  them,  in  order  that  (hey  may  gain 
advaneenieul  by  tlieir  means  in  tholi'  several  purauila. 

7149.  Toil  niejin  to  say  there  is  a  general  rcapcet 
iind  a  general  ditniro  to  please  tbeiii   ihroiighom  nil 

^10  lower  hoys  that  gives  Ihcm  a  sort  of  auiliority  ? 

lea. 


7Ua  A»i  tawkcaacxlHa  ohU  Aey  wcb 
ae  sMfc  Mthvity.    We^A  k  he  Jiw^l 
Ihiac  if  di^  «ve  m  Wxabey^- 
nawAMira  iixAbHbir«« 


no.  De  ^  han  m  O^  sxlh 
ffe  ■■■Aer  hmj»  at  a^  or  -tnA 
AcB  iaAe  aAoaH—Tktr 
Swm  wtt  Ae  wpper  ^rt  ef 
Aaae  nry  low- dawm. 

7152.  WeidJ  a  mxA  §mm 
lata  extgiit  with  kboy  la^xr  < 


thaa  he  wmU  if  k  were  M«  w 

or  beatia^  «r  asy  atkcr  mMmic 
tbrir  place  m  Om  ai*eal  way  b^ 
7ISS,  It  wwii  ha  a  leeieMea  aart  ef 

whiek  warid  catide  hiM.  aa  it  woe,  to  Oi 
of  a  mtA  fin  h<7  ? — Tea. 

7154.  In  fact,  ia  there  a»T  bgrierbetwM 
form  and  the  olber  pvtaof  the  eduel,  except  Oat  •( 
age  ?— No,  I  think  mm  at  alL 

7155.  <£wrf  Orraa.)  H<nr  far  are  the  cutb  fatm 
ecosMeied  by  the  Maaten  aa  Htmr  aaxSariea  anA 
aariatawlB,  ejiha  ia  pnooiiag  mif  e*>d  etyeel  ia  Aa 

way.  AretheiaaatefsiB  the  habit  afeeoaalliiigwiA 
thoBBBd  reqaestiag  thnr  wuppon  and  e»-aptfatiaB 
in  any  particnlar  way  ? — ^No^  not  generally  I  fhiak, 

715&  I  soppoae  intimaciea  exist  new  and  then 
between  the  younger  mast^n  and  the  uxtb  torn,  do 
they  not  ? — No,  not  omally.  Not  more  in  the  dxth 
form  than  in  otbcn. 

7157.  {Lord  C^arendom.)  Shoold  you  ay  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  tixth  form  and  tlie  Upper  fifth  to  keep 
the  public  opinitm  of  the  school  in  a  aoond  aad  healthy 
etate  ? — Tes ;  and  on  the  cricketing  aad  boating 
boys  as  weU. 

7158.  Ton  connder  that  ptiblie  opiuoB  is  in  a  Hund 
stale  at  Eton  ;  that  there  would  be  general  reprobaiii 
of  anything  nngenlleman-like  or  di^Mnonrable  I- 
think  so^  eertunly. 

7159.  DoyouDiiuk  that  public  opinion  bsnffiden: 
strong  and  marked  to  restrain  anything  ihst  wonid 
discreditable? — Tes.    It  differs  Terr  much  at  diflcrcDl 
times.     The  tone  of  the  school  alters  very  much. 

7160.  Do  you  tbink  that  drinking,  swearing  lyings 
and  {rambting  would  be  faults  which  public  opinXoa 
would  take  cognisance  of  and  repress  by  its  expres* 
sion  ? — Cert«nly,  any  habitual  gamblii^  or  lying.  I 
do  not  tbink  an  individual  case  would  be  looked 
on  as  anything  particular  at  Eton.  Any  one  who  is 
aii'licted  lo  it  certainly  would  be  looked  down  on, 

7161.  Tou  think  that  if  anybody  was  guilty  of  sa^ 
offences  as  those,  and  bad  a  tendency  to  commit  them, 
there  would  be  a  strong  expression  of  public  opini' 
against  him  ? — Tes. 

7162.  (Lord  Lyttrllon.)  Would  not  a  boy  of 
standing  and  characlcr  iu  the  school,  if  he  uitfori 
nnlely  got  drunk  on   llie  4th  of  June,  be  Ihonghl 
worse  of  for  that  ? — So,  I  do  not  think  so, 

7163.  (Sir  S.  Kortheole.)  But  if  a  fellow  were rcry 
often  drunk  be  would  rather  suffer  in  charaeter? — Tea. 

7164.  {!tlr.  Thompson.)  How  about  belting;  would 
hnbiluni  betting  be  looked  upon  unfavourably  by  the 
boys? — I  do  not  think  that  is  looked  down  on  mnclt. 

7165.  It  is  not  thought  immoral  in  any  way  ? — Ni 
It  is  not  much  in  vogue. 

7166.  What  kiud  of  gambling  would  excite  re' 
bation  among  the  boys  ? — I  should  tbink  any  sort. 
Gambling  is  not   carried   on   at  all  at  Eton  that 
know  of, 

7167.  Did  they  play  cards  ? — I  have  known  whi: 
plnyed,  but  nothing  else. 

7168.  How  higli  points  ? — Very  low  indeed. 

7169.  A  mere  trifle  ?— Tes. 

7170.  Aud  no  betting  on  whiat  ? — No. 

7171.  (Lard  LytteltoK.)  Would  a  boy  who  was  at  all 
l:nowii  a%  n  druukflrd  be  less  likely  to  be  elected  into, 
the  debating  society  ? — Tes. 
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7172.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  I  aappose  the  Bcnla  of 
morality  flucluates  from  time  to  time  at  Eton  ? — Yes. 

7173.  Wilh  regard  to  some  points  ? — Yes, 

717-1-  With  regard  toother!!  IsnppoBeit  is  perpetual. 
For  instance,  n  boy  who  lied.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  &t  Eton  at  which  a  boj  of  that  sort  would  be 
other  than  detested  ? — No. 

7175.  Bnt  in  the  mntter  of  gambling,  or  even  drink- 
ing and  those  things,  which  are  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  a  very  Htrong  acnso  of  honour,  do  yon 
think  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  one  or  two  boys 
auch  as  you  have  deecribed,  who  are  particularly  good 
at  games,  good  fellows,  and  popular,  to  put  it  a  littlo 
into  fashion  at  one  time,  or  to  make  it  to  be  regarded 
as  a  very  venial,  pardonable  offence  ? — They  might 
make  it  so  by  freciuenting  public-houses  themselves, 
or  in  some  way  of  that  sort.  Thoy  might  make  it 
more  the  fnshion,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

7176.  Have  you  ever  Isnown  times  iu  the  school 
iu  which  petty  immoritlities  of  that  sort  havo 
become  in  that  way  at  all  in  vogue  ? — Ko,  I  do  not 
think  ao. 

7177.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  You  say  that  lying  would 
be  reprobated  by  the  boys  ;  do  you  mean  lying  to  one 
iinother  or  lying  to  the  masters  ? — More  lying  to  one 
another  than  lying  to  the  masters. 

7178.  Do  you  think  that  the  tone  at  Eton  is 
healthy  with  regwd  to  lying  to  the  masters  ? — Yes, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  carried  on  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

7179.  Not  habitually  at  all  ?— No. 

7180.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Waa  there  a  good  deal 
of  drinking  when  you  were  at  Eton  ? — No,  very 
little  indeed. 

7181.  And  not  much  habit  of  going  to  public- 
houses  ? — No  i  there  is  a  sort  of  public-house  there 
called  Tap,  to  which  the  boys  go,  but  I  have  never 
known  any  oue  get  drunk  there  ;  tbey  merely  go  to 
get  a  glass  of  beer  and  come  away  again  ;  tbey  scarcely 
ever  sil  long, 

7182.  It  is  not  a  sort  of  club  ?— No. 

7183.  I  suppose  tbey  go  and  get  aglaasof  bser  after 
cricket  ? — ^Yea,  aud  come  away  again. 

7194.  With  respect  to  bullying,  has  thei-e  been  mtich 
bullying  at  Eton  come  to  your  knowledge? — No; 
very  little. 

7185.  There  are  occasional  instances,  I  suppose? — 
Yes,  certuinly  ;  but  I  think  as  a  rule  there  ia  very 
little  indeed. 

7186.  What  sort  of  instances  of  bullying  came  fo 
your  knowledge? — They  have  usually  been  instances, 
not  of  scvero  punishment,  but  more  generally  chaffing 
and  abuse  of  that  sort.  Some  boys  who  arc  devoid 
of  tact  get  abused  and  chaffed  wherever  they  go. 

7187.  And  theirtiveamndeuucomfortable? — Yes,  I 
do  not  think  bodily  chastisements  are  used  much. 

7188.  If  that  ia  carried  on  to  an  unfair  extent,  and 
the  boy's  life  is  made  miserable  and  unendurable, 
would  there  be  an  expression  of  opinion  against 
it  from  the  sixth  form  or  the  upper  fifth  ? — Certainly 
if  it  came  to  their  knowledge. 

7189.  They  would  interfere  fo  check  it  ?— They 
would  interfere  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  form  of  bullying  to  interfere  with  when  it  is 
really  confined  to  chuff  and  nbuso  of  that  sort. 

7190.  That  is  a  case  of  chaff  and  so  on,  but  to  make 
a  boy's  life  unhappy,  that  would  not  naturally  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  musters  ? — No,  not  generally. 
I  think  that  if  carried  on  long  it  would  come  to 
lliem,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  then  it  would  be  put 
a  stop  to  if  possible. 

7191.  As  far  as  you  know,  are  the  masters  desirous 
to  find  out  any  cases  of  bullying  ?— Yes. 

7192.  Upon  the  whole,  you  would  say  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  school  was  against  that  unfair  exercise 
of  power  ? — Yes. 

7193.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  snch 
&  thing  as  "  hunting  "  on  unpopular  boy  ? — No,  never, 

■  certainly. 

7194.  Mr.  Vmtglian.)  I  suppose  that  there  come 
to  Eton,  from  time  to  time,  boys  who  are  disposed 


to  domineer  and  to  use  their  fists,  and,  in  fact,  to 
tyrannise  ? — Yes,  occasionally, 

7195.  How  are  those  boys  dealt  wilh,  or  repressed  ? 
— They  are  kept  in  order  by  the  captains  of  the 
house.  They  do  not  generally  get  on  much  in  any 
way  ;  they  generally  end  by  leaving  early,  I  think. 
They  get  into  rows. 

7196.  (^fr.  Twhleton.)  They  ore  in  antagonism  to 
the  good  feeling  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

7197.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  think  die  school  doea 
not  bold  boys  of  that  sort ;  that  there  is  such  a 
strong  feeling  against  them,  that  they  get  put  down 
simply  by  that,  or  by  what  the  captain  of  the  houso 
may  observe.  Their  rooms  arc  private,  are  they  not, 
very  much,  at  Eton  ? — Tea. 

7198.  Supposing  a  boy  of  that  sort  walks  into  a 
study  in  the  evening,  where  there  ore  two  smaller 
boys,  and  begins  to  tyrnnuiae  over  them,  and  supposing 
him  lo  do  that  even  a  little  systematically,  when  nobody 
but  perhaps  the  boys  Ihemselvcs  is  there  to  see,  what 
would  hapjien  in  that  ease  ? — It  generally  ends  with 
the  small  boys  calling  out,  then  some  big  fellow  comes 
and  sees  what  ia  going  on. 

7199.  Any  suspicious  noise  would  bring  a  big  boy 
in  the  house,  whether  he  had  any  particular  place  in 
the  school  or  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  probably  bring  any 
boy  ;  it  would  bo  the  means  of  bringing  a  crowd 
together  directly. 

7200.  Do  you  think  if  it  did  not,  that  the  hoys 
would  complain  to  anybody  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  make  an  actual  complaint  unless  it  was 
habitually  done. 

7201 .  A  boy  would  think  it  a,  point  of  honour  not  to 
say  much  about  it  ? — Yes. 

7202.  You  do  not  think  that  that  feeling  existing 
among  the  boys  may  really  keep  unknown,  both  to 
the  master  of  the  boarding  house  and  the  captain  of 
the  bouse,  and  the  biggest  boye  of  the  house,  a  good 
deal  of  secret  bullying?  — I  do  not  think  so. 

7203.  Is  there  much  actual  fighting  ? — No,  hardly 
ever  ;  there  is  hardly  ever  a  fight  at  aU. 

7204.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  there  imy  sparring?.^ 
No,  never,  I  think. 

7205.  The  art  of  boxing,  in  fact,  is  not  cultivated  at 
Eton  ? — No  ;  there  are  a  few  boys  who  have  Icai'ot 
it  of  late  years,  very  few, 

720G.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Pray  let  ua  know  how  you 
avoid  fighting  ? — Well,  1  do  not  know,  I  suppose  boys 
funk  each  other, 

7207.  {Mr.  Ttcislelon.)  It  may  have  gone  out  as 
duelliug  has  gone  out  in  the  upper  classes  ? — Yes. 

7208.  (Mr.  (-^aajAffn.)  Is  there  at  Eton  much  study 
ot  JJoxiana,  or  literature  of  that  description;  the  box- 
ing columns  of  Bell's  Life  in  London  f — I  do  not  think 
they  care  much  about  boxing. 

7209.  There  is  not  much  hero-worship  of  that  de- 
scription ? — ^No,  I  think  not, 

7210.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  The  masters  rather  atop 
fightiug,  if  they  bear  of  it,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
theydojthcro  is  so  very  tittle  that  there  is  hardly  ever 
any  occasion  for  it. 

7211.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  With  regard  to  the  effect  on 
the  school,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  good  stand-up 
fight  prevents  bad  feeling  and  bad  blood.  Do  you 
tbiuk  that  is  so  ;  or  do  you  think  it  is  not  wanted  at 
Eton  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7212.  Boys  forget  their  grudges  instead  of  settling 
them  that  way  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  forget  them  after 
a  time. 

7213.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  boys  have  tba 
power  to  fug  ? — All  the  fifib  or  sixth  form,  except 
the  lowest  division  of  the  fifth  form. 

7214.  Do  you  approve  of  fagging  es  a  system  ?— • 
Yes,  certainly. 

7215.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  for  the  fogger  and 
the  fnggce  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  so. 

7216.  Is  it  generally  liked  in  the  school  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  is. 

7217.  And  you  havo  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
power  of  fogging  ia  abused  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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'A****       »>'»•  D"!""  *^k  AH  «W  ftp  «•  p«w««rf  fr«- 
'**'^     ttUmKtiurtiu  rrl    i'      "  '    ^-  ■-^-*-—  -^ 
MXar.Utt.   tem  v«7  Gul«  C«BSie  to  4»- 

7i2J.  (Z*rrf  OaraWiw.)  W[Q  jm  gife  «■ 
■ccantortbcfte^^atgMH.  Vkatulkc 
«f  AoJBfe  ud  Wv  b  it  oeniHd?— T^B*  i>  ao 
fl^^ta«  at  ca«Mat  Et«a,  excefl  it  Srea ;  mi  tUi 
••■vr  it  mmob,  if  CTCr,  y^^t  iwl. 

TSXS.  TVn  i*  am  enmelfarx  lboi-l*a  ?— Ko. 

72Sa.  (3fr.  T^titUtM.)  NoreiidM?— Kow 

722i.  (£«r</  LjOtUon.)  Them  U  bo  bspaf  >t 
4vM  ?— !to,  i^e  power  esUti,  b^t  is  •ddoBexsaaal. 

7S2-5.  It  u  tardij  noted  tlun^  "i—Utt,  U  k  noL 

7226.  (Lard  Oa^tmivm.)  Do  j-wa  dunk  a^ alien- 
tim  ia  llie  m(em  of  boiag  aa  ii  exirta  now  at 
Eton  «oaU  M  mttetmrj  or  popslar  ? — Seiiba  one 
MTike  oAer,  I  tklak. 

7227.  (L«Td  Z^ttr/bm.)  A  f^  u  r»tl>cr  plnaed  lo 
be  in  tfcat  ntatioB  with  maj  \nf  if  be  b  ■  pif  wmt 
kn^b  be »oi ? — ^T«a. 

7228.  Ii  gfrea  Uai  a  tori  of  proMMioB  7 — Tc*. 
72S9.  {I^rd  CZomtdim.)  Do  job  think  ibu  tome- 

Hmrn  tntoSiy  rdatJons  are  foondcd  benrern  ibe  ftg 
aod  Ua  aiMtcr  dut  are  endnriDg  aAem-Brdj  ? — Xot 
to  taj  T«r7  threat  exWnt,  I  tbink. 

7S30.  (Mr.  Thompion.)  Were  too  erer  a  f«e  yoar- 
•elfJ-Te., 

7231.  na<t  fODibe  same  feeling  about  it  iben?— Tea. 

7232.  Yno  dM  not  dislike  it?— No. 

7233.  f.Vr.  fau^Aoa.)  Doct  Rich  T^giDg  a«  cxuts 
applj  cqn&IIj'  to  all  tbe  fnga,  or  are  ike;  ever  dir««ilj 
or  iadirectlj  exempted  from  it  li^  favoar  ? — Some- 
tintM  iaAiTeei\y,  I  tbink. 

7284.  How  ia  that? — Ttie  IfOjA  thst  are  liked  most 
■ri!  not  rugged  m  much  aa  the  otliers  ;  and  aor  t^oj 
wlu>  ii  lluiu;;ht  to  be  a  bully,  or  a  disa^^ealile  fellow, 

i;et«  fafCf^cl  more  ilum  any  one  elsp.  A  emttiler  fifih 
i>nn  would  not  Ta^  a  big  low<>r  boy  If  there  were 
anotbrr  Iroy  at  hnnd  ;  lie  would  rather  send  one  he 
coaM  "lick  "  hioiflolf  Ihuii  one  be  could  not. 

723S.  I  mean  with  regard  to  tbe  regalur  fngfiin^. 
For  instance,  at  breokfa^t.  Docs  that  not  fiSl 
DDr-']iinlIy  o[i  the  fngft  ? — No,  Iliat  does  not  I  (Itink 
(hnt  i«  niwsyit  dliflribuled  jkirly.  Of  course  Fome 
f^r  mnntcrK  give  more  to  their  fags  to  do  than  oiber 
nuultTf,  but  a  boy  who  has  three  or  four  fags  gives 
tbe  iuriie  umouiit  of  work  to  each  lo  do. 

7230.  Wo  understand  t)mt  one  boy  may  have  four 
or  (ivo  fnpg,  and  nnotJier  mfty  have  one.  Do  you  think 
that  in  thai  case  the  fagging  does  not  fsll  unequally 
upon  the  boys  who  are  one  of  five  fags  nud  the  boys 
who  fnx  Fingle-handc]  ? — I  think  that  Ihoao  who 
hare  only  one  generally  do  not  give  them  so  mach 
to  do. 

T237.  They  hare  not  so  much  to  give  Ihem? — They 
do  not  give  them  so  much. 

7238.  Do  nil  the  boys  have  faps  who  might  have 
thi^m  by  their  j.lncc  in  the  echool  ? — No  ;  it  depends 
on  the  nunilier  of  fifth  form,  and  number  of  lower 
hoyH  in  the  houBO  j  that  in  aettled  by  the  captain  of 
the  himn-. 

7230.  DocB  not  the  capluin  of  tlie  hoiiee  Bometimcs 
monopoliiif!  fngB  too  much  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

72<0.  (Mr.  Vnughan.)  You  epoke  of  some  boya 
bi.'iiiK  fngllted  more  llinn  othorH,  und  one  reason  you 
mcullulii.'<l  wnd  for  bullying.  Doi'S  it  hiippcn  thnt  a 
boy  of  kiiN  good  oppeKrancc,  or  less  well  bom,  wo 
win  t-ay  D  trudcfliniin'x  «ori,  would  I*  more  fagged 
than  tho  olhern  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  bo. 

7211.  {Lord  Clarenilnn.)  Do  the  generality  of  boys 
In  the  liouno  have  Moglc  nximB  ? — Yea. 

72-12.  Did  you  nlivnys  Imvo  a  single  room  to  your- 
Belf  ? — Tcs,  nlways. 

724;).  Do  you  think  llint  is  very  prefeinblR  to  having 
morp  than  ono  in  a  room  ?— 1  should  think  so,  I 
have  never  been  mysoH'  in  any  hut  single  rooms,  bo 
that  J  ("luiot  tell  itvm  cxpcricpc?. 
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7S45l  B«t  tbfn  are  kmc  boaea,  I  AiaL,  in 
tkoe  ate  dsdia  nvi^  ar  tknc  ia  %  nam  : — Tta, 
lfccnM«iaMa&  Here  are  acanniaea  one  cr  rw« 
laagarnf  I  ia  abosaewkva  tbc^  pat  tww  or  tbn« 
to^etbo'.    Bratbos  tbry  pat  lageihtr. 

724a  iJLtrd  /jwrftm  )  Ii  tbm  mm  tbn  om 
latEie*  i»  wteb  ao  boy  exoepl  fcrvtbera  an 

Ifae  bMbaifl  wm  dMf^  iberftt  tbm  hajt  wbo 
were  wM  btoAen  ia  a  iffft  roam, 

7247.  Lbde  enea  ?— Tea.    It  b  tmij  in  omc  raoa 

ia  tbe  bavae  tbst  tbat  b  tbe  eaae^ 

7248.  (/.orrf  CtBearfiM.)  It  b  Ibe  <laty  of  tho  bead 
ofabo— eia—MiHwnwJer,  aaaeetbt  Ao  fae«i  io 
BM  get  hMo  out  iDoai 
Tea. 

7S49.  b  (mAtBg  waA  pncteed  at  Eton  :• — ^Ti 
little  indeed. 

TSiSOi  It  b  atriellj  iaterdkted,  b  it  act  ? — Yes.  It 
u  nerer  praclbed  in  ^  booje,  and  very  little  out 
of  it. 

7251.  !■  tbe  booae  there  are  prajera  ereij  eraua^ 
■re  ibere  not  ? — Tea,  every  Btoraii^  and  cvnuBg. 

7252.  Said  by  the  macters  ? — ^Tes. 
72SS.  Does  tbe  bead  of  ibe  booae  take  aar  pan  ; 

doea  be  read  Imosa  ? — Nou 

7254.  He  bas  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — ^No. 

1255.  (Lord  Lgtulton.)  It  bappeas  to  be  so  Mvae- 
tiatea  at  Ur.  Eran^  boaae,  becwise  be  does  cot 
always  read  himset^  asd  dien  one  of  bb  bead  boya 
reads  prayers  ? — Yea. 

72^.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  As  far  as  yoo  know,  arv 
the  boys  in  the  bouse  in  tbe  habit  of  saytng  priTSie 
prayers  ? — I  do  itot  koow  either  that  tfaey  do  or  to 
the  contrary ;  they  being  in  single  rootas,  it  b  not  -rexy 
easy  to  say. 

7257.  Mavc  the  boys  separate  studies  in  general  at 
Eton  ? — Yes,  they  have  tbe  some  room  for  etudy  and 
bed  room. 

7258.  Would  you  think  that  system  advaat^eont^ 
helper  than  preparing  their  Icesona  in  a  large  room 
together  ? — Yes  ;  I  ehonld  think  so.  If  they  w 
quiet  in  their  own  rooms,  and  cannot  talk  to  otht^r 
boj-s,  ihey  can  prepare  iheir  work  better. 

72.59.  Geiternlly  speaking  were  yon  tatlj^ed  with 
the  meals  they  gave  you  at  Eton  while  you  were 
there  ? — I  think  bo.    Boys  complain  sometimes. 

7260.  Complalo  with  reason  ? — I  think  the  break- 
fast  was  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  They 
gave  j-ou  nothing  but  bread  and  butter  ;  of  course 
boys  bought  things  for  breakfast. 

7261.  (Zord  iy«f/fon.)  The  butter  is  often  bad  ?■ 
Ye?. 

7263,  {Sir  S.  Kortheote.)  Is  the  beer  bad  ?— It  is 
not  good. 

7263.  (^Slr,  Thompson.)  Is  good  butler  easy  to  get 
at  Eton  ''. — I  do  not  know.  Do  you  mean  from  tbe 
shops? 

7264.  Yes  ?— Tos,  I  think  so. 

7265.  {Mr.  Twisleton.)  I  suppose  the  beer  would 
vaiy  in  ditTcrent  hoarding  houses  ? — Yes. 

7266.  And  perhaps  ot  different  limes  in  the  snme 
boarding  house  ? — Yes  ;  I  dnre  say  it  would. 

7267.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  it  the  quootity  or  the 
quality  of  the  food  that  ihc  boys  most  complained 
of? — It  was  the  quality. 

7268.  The  meat  was  good  ? — The  meat  was  gine- 
rally  good.  I  do  not  tliiuk  there  was  any  ground  for, 
complaint  generally  in  the  food  we  had  for  dinner. 

7269.  And  tho  cookery,  was  that  tolerably  good  ? 
Tes.     Of  coorse  that  (iiffered  very  much  at  different 
houses. 

7270.  I  suppose  some  houses  have  a  much  betier 
reputation  than  others  for  the  meals  tlicy  furnish  ? — 
Yea. 

7271.  (Lord  Devon.)  Which  have  the  best  reputa- 
tion, the  dames'  houses  or  the  tutors'  houses  ? — I  do 
liot  ibink  there  ia  any  distinction  of  that  sort. 
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7272.  Perhaps  yon  will  go  l!irough  ore  iJny,  and  tell 
US  what  you  hod  Ibr  breakfuat  and  dinner  oa  tho 
Tuesday  ? — We  had  not  anjtLing  particalar  on  that 
day. 

7273.  Iroeac,  give  us  n  day's  fare,  tell  us  what  you 
had  on  any  one  day  ? — We  had  bread  and  butter  for 
breakfast. 

7274.  At  what  time  ? — At  nine,  at  least  wo  had 
prayers  at  nine  and  breakfast  about  a  quarter  past. 
We  had  dinner  at  two.  We  generally  bad  a  roast  or 
Ijoiied  joint,  and  some  pudding  or  tart,  or  Bomething 
of  that  sort. 

7275.  Vegetables  and  beer  ? — Tea. 

7276.  (Afr.  T/tompsoTi.)  And  then  you  had  tea  or 
sDpppr  ? — We  had  bolh.  We  had  bread  and  butter 
for  tea,  which  was  at  six,  and  supper  at  nine.  We 
had  eold  meat  foreuppcr.and  cither  bread  and  cheese 
or  puJJing  or  tart,  or  something  of  that  sort, 

7277.  Would  you  havo  preferred  to  have  the  cold 
meat  at  brcokfaat  instead  of  supper  ? — I  do  not 
Ibink  the  boya  would  generally,  because  they  could 
buy  things  for  breakfast,  and  they  could  not  for  supper. 

7278.  They  wanted  three  meat  meals  a  day,  la  fact  ? 
— Yes. 

7279.  {Mr,  Vavghan.)  Waa  it  common  for  boys  to 
ettt  meat  three  times  a  day  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  ; 
sometimes  four. 

7280.  (Sir  S.  Korlhcote.)  Did  you  find  many  boys 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  Bass's  beer  as  an 
exirn  ? — Some  boys  did,  but  not  generally. 

7281.  Was  that  generally  done  when  they  were 
really  delicate,  or  to  get  decent  beer  ? — More  to  get 
decent  beer, 

7282.  Werelwys  allowed  to  go  to  the  "Tap"?— 
They  were  not  allowed. 

7283.  Bat  it  was  not  considered  the  same  sort  of 
offence  as  going  to  the  White  Hart  ? — No. 

7284.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  How  is  the  Sunday 
generally  spent  at  Eton?  —  We  generally  have 
prayers  at  nine  ;  the  day  is  begun  by  that. 

7285.  Prayers  in  the  house  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  havo 
breokriist,  and  go  to  church  at  half-past  ten.  That 
lasts  till  about  twelve.  Then  wo  have  dinner  at  half- 
past  one  and  church  again  at  three.  Then  the  boya 
have  what  is  called  private  business  with  their  tutor, 
which  lasts  about  an  hour,  some  boys  at  one  time  and 
some  at  another.  t 

7286.  What  does  that  private  baainess  eoneist  of. 
Tb  it  the  Greek  Testament  or  any  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — Sometimes  one,  sometiroea  the  other. 

7287.  Invariably  ?— Yes. 

7288.  That  is  the  nature  of  It  ?— Yea, 

7289.  How  do  they  dispose  of  the  time  they  have 
'for  themselves  on  Sunday,  as  there  are  no  games  ? — 
I  think  I  hey  generally  take  a  walk. 

7290.  There  is  no  habitual  going  to  public-houBPS 
on  a  Sunday  ? — No,  I  thiuk  not-  There  aro  certain 
boya  in  the  school  who  do  so,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
carried  on  at  all. 

7291.  And  would  be  discountenanced  by  theupper 
boya  ? — Certainly. 

7292.  That  habit  is  not  of  the  upper  boys,  A  sixth 
form  boy  would  not  go  to  the  public-honao  ? — Not 
generally, 

7293.  He  would  be  thought  Ul  of  if  he  did  ?— If  he 
did  BO  habitually. 

7294.  Suppose  he  were  to  meet  a  lower  boy  coming 
out  of  a  public-honae  on  a  Sunday,  would  a  si>cth  form 
boy  tell  him  he  had  better  not? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  likely,  unless  he  knew  the  boy,  and  had  some 
personal  interest  in  him. 

7295.  Not  as  a  matter  of  school  disciplbo  ? — No,  ' 

7296.  Do  you  think  that  the  choral  service  ia  liked  rn 
the  chapel  ? — The  upper  part  of  the  school  like  it  ; 
I  do  not  think  the  lower  boys  do.  They  think  they 
are  kept  in  chapel  longer  by  it, 

7297.  But  they  get  to  like  it  aa  they  get  older  ?— 
Yea. 

7298.  What  ia  thegenerat  opinion  about  the  aermans 
that  aro  preached  in  the  eliapel  ? — I  think  they  are 
generally  lUougUt  very  had. 


7299.  The  benefit  conferred  upon  them  ia  not  con- 
Biderable  ? — I  do  noi  think  so. 

7300.  They  are  generally  preached  by  the  fellowa, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  almost  alwaya. 

7301.  Who  for  the  most  part  are  notveiy  audihlo  ? 
—No  ;  some  of  them  you  cannot  hear  ot  nil. 

7302.  (Jtfr.  T/iompson.)  Do  you  hear  two  sermons 
a  day  on  Sunday  ? — No.  only  one. 

7303.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  the  hoys 
would  like  it  if  any  of  the  masters,  who  had  a  talent 
for  preaching,  would  preach  to  them  ? — I  think  so. 

7304.  You  think  somo  Interest  would  be  taken  in 
their  sermons  ? — Yes, 

7305.  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  Boys  take  aomo  notice  of 
a  good  sermon  ? — Yea, 

7306.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  As  far  aa  you  have  ob- 
Borved,  what  should  you  say  was  the  general  feelmg 
nbout  confirmation.  Did  the  boya  attach  great  im- 
portance to  it  ? — Yes,  aa  far  as  I  know.  It  differed 
very  much  in  individual  cases ;  but  generally  it 
waa  so. 

7307.  It  waa  considered  an  important  event  in  their 
lives  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

7308.  Aa  far  as  you  know,  do  you  think  that  (ho 
masters  considered  it  very  seriously,  and  endeavoured 
to  prepare  Iho  boys  for  it,  and  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  seriousness  of  it?— Yes,  I  think  they  did. 
They  were  alwaya  prepared  during  tho  half  before 
they  were  confirmed. 

7309.  Should  you  think  thai  was  mot  in  a  corre- 
sponding spirit  by  the  hoys? — Yes,  I  think  bo 
generally.     Of  course  in  some  instances  it  waa  not, 

7310.  Withrespecttothecommunion,  Boys  always 
took  the  communion  after  their  confirmation,  did  they 
not? — Yes,  I  think  they  did,  generally  speaking. 
The  sixth  form  nearly  always  stayed,  and  moat  of 
the  collegera. 

7311.  Do  you  thiuk  it  was  in  a  proper  and  reveren- 
tial spirit  ? — I  should  think  so.  At  least  they  never 
exprcased  anything  to  make  mo  think  the  contrary. 

7312.  {Lord  Li/llj'llon.)  There  waa  nothing  stall 
like  compulsion  ? — No. 

7313.  {Lord  C/arenrfon.)  IsnppoBothe  communion 
■was  administered  about  every  month  ? — Yea,  I  think 
every  month. 

7314.  What  waa  tho  average  attendance  ? — I  cannot 
Bay  at  all. 

7315.  Waa  it  numerous  in  general  ? — Yea,  I  think 
it  wa^,  in  proportion  to  the  boys  who  wore  confirmed. 

7316.  {Lord  Lr/ttelCan.)  Fifty  or  sixty? — Quite 
that. 

7317.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Tho  masters  never  would 
have  noticed  A.  or  B,  not  being  a  regular  attendant 
there  ? — I  thick  not, 

7318.  Do  you  thick  if  a  boy  had  been  driuking  tha 
day  before  he  would  bo  likely  to  attend  the  communion 
on  the  Sunday,  or  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
excess  ? — I  should  not  think  ao.  I  do  not  know  of 
jmy  instances. 

7319.  Or  of  any  gross  case  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

7320.  (Lord  Devon.)  What  waa  the  attendance  at 
the  chapel  on  Saints'  days  ? — Twice  a  day,  the  aamo 
OS  on  Sunday, 

7321.  Tho  Bome  houre  ? — No ;  it  was  U  on  Saints' 
daya. 

7322.  And  again  at  three  ? — Yes, 

7323.  There  woe  no  sermon  ? — No. 

7324.  Was  that  a  choral  service  each  time  ? — Yes, 
on  Samta'  Jays. 

7325.  (Lord  LijteeUon.)  In  theafterDOon,  notin  tho 
morning  ? — No, 

7326.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  Was  that  liked  ?— Yea^  I 
think  so. 

7327.  Were  the  Saints'  days'  services  popular  with 
thp  boya  ? — With  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 

7328.  {I^rd  Devon.)  Asuggealiou  of  tliia  sort  hoa 
heen  thrown  out,  and  I  alioulJ  like  your  opinion  upon 
it;  that  in  place  of  ono  atteuJanco,_  or  perhaps  even 
of  two  for  so  long  a  period  on  Saints'  daya,  there 
Hhould  be  every  day  a  vfi-y  short,  a  quarter  of  an 
houi-,  clioral  service,  at  aliout  half-past  nine  in  tha 
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morninff,  the  longer  services  on  tho  Suinls*  days 
being  nboliabed,  Wiiat  would  lie  your  view  ns  to 
the  feeliug  of  the  achool  upon  tliat  ? — I  do  not  think 
tho  school  would  like  it. 

7329.  (Mr,  TTtompson.)  How  long  wore  the  family 
prayers  in  the  houses  ? — They  lasted  10  minutcB  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

7330.  Do  you  think  (he  boys  prefer  that  to  a  Rervice 
not  much  longer  in  ohapel  ? — Tes,  they  would,  cer- 
tainly. You  see  they  have  to  go  out  of  their  housca  to 
chapel  Bomo  little  way. 

7331.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  do  you  consider  ia 
the  relation  on  which  a  hoy  etanda  to  hia  tutor.  Is 
not  tho  tutor  in  loco  parentis  to  him  ? — ^No  j  I  do 
not  think  so. 

7332.  What  do  you  consider  wna  the  i-elalion  in  which 
you  stood  to  your  tutor  ? — I  do  not  think  we  looked 
on  him  a.n  doing  anything  more  than  just  teaching  U3, 
and  looking  over  our  exorcises,  and  hearing  ua  con- 
Btrue.     Not  in  any  other  light. 

7333.  {Lord  Lj/tlelton.)  Were  you  in  his  house  ? — 
Yea  ;  at  least  Mr.  ■  gave  hia  tutorship  up  tho 
last  year  I  was  there. 

7334.  He    wna  your    tutor  all  the    time  ?  —  Till 

the  last  year,  during  which  time  Mr. was  my 

tutor. 

7335.  You  apply  that  to  hoth  of  them  ?— Yoa.  Mr. 

wna  n  much    younger  man,  and  I  knew  him 

very  well.    I  did  not  look  upon  him  in  the  same  Hjjht. 

7336.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  But  yon  looked  upon  Mr. 

simply  as  a  person   who  looked  over  your 

exercises  ? — Yes, 

7337.  Supposing  you  had  any  difficulty  in  tho  course 
of  your  studies,  should  you  have  gone  to  him  to  help 
you,  or  to  aomo  other  boy,  or  to  any  boy  that  you 
met  with  Would  yon  consider  him  the  natural 
person  to  go  to  ? — No  ;  I  think  I  should  probably  go 
to  some  other  boy. 

7338.  {Lord  LijtleUon.)  If  it  were  a  quealion  of 
study,  you  would  naturally  go  to  your  tutor  ;  but  in 
any  question  of  conduct  you  do  not  think  you  would 
have  gone  neeeasorily  to  your  tutor  ? — No. 

7339.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Or  as  to  your  private 
aflhira  ;  supposing  you  were  in  a  difficulty  about  any- 
lliing,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  you  to  go  to 
your  tutor? — I  do  not  think  I  know  any  such  instance. 
Perhaps  boys  might  If  they  were  in  any  difficulty  in 
their  private  affairs. 

7340.  {Sir  S.  Korthcote.)  lu  the  caso  of  ahoy  being 
huUied,  you  aaid  just  now  he  would  probably  go  to 
tho  tutor? — ^Not  nnleaa  it  waa  coiTied  to  a  great 
excess. 

7341.  (Afr.  Vanghaa.)  If  it  were  anything  that 
mode  him  unhappy,  would  he  or  would  he  not  go  to 
the  tutor  and  unliosoai  himself  to  him  ? — No  ;  I  think 
pot. 

7342.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  amount  of  work 
did  you  do  with  your  tutor,  distinguishiDg  it  from 
tlie  preparation  for  form-work  ? — It  dilTers  very  much 
in  llio  difll-Tcnt  forms.  It  made  a  great  difference 
what  part  of  Iho  school  you  were  in.  You  did  less 
work  with  your  tutor  aa  you  got  higher  up  in  the 

Bchool. 

7343.  Wliat  quantity  of  independent  work  did  you 
do  in  prcjinration  for  leaaons  ? — I  think  there  is  very 
little  of  Llint  doue. 

7344.  {Mr.  T/iompson.)  Is  thcro  much  reading  of  a 
gcuorol  char.icfer,  not  exactly  light  roniling,  but 
cnlcrtuining  reading.  For  instnncc,  would  boys  gene- 
rally read  auch  a  book  as  Maeaulay't  History  of 
England  ? — Not  generally. 

"345.  {Lord  LytleUon.)  Tliey  would  read  it  with  a 
view  to  the  tleiialca  probably  ?— Yes. 

7346.  {Mr.  THompion.)  Would  they  read  such  a 
hook  na  G role' »  UiUOTy  of  Greece t--iso,  I  do  not 
think  they  wouM, 

7347.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now,  with  a  oiassical  book 
that  was  to  ho  done  in  form,  we  will  any  a  lesson  of 
fifty  lines  of  Homer,  how  would  a  boy  who  did  not 
profoss  to  be  a  etudioua  boy,  or  the  reverse,  but  au 


average  boy.  set  to  work  to  prepare  himself  for  it  ? 
— He  would  get  a  "  crib." 

7348.  I  should  like  to  go  through  it.  Would  tlt&t 
be  the  first  proceeding  ? — Ves. 

7349.  Then  ho  would  have  to  go  to  the  tutor,  would 
he  not  ? — Yes,  to  construe ;  at  least  .the  boys  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  fifth  form  and  those  still  lower  in 
the  school  did  so.     Those  higher  up  did  not. 

7350.  Would  there  be  any  distinction  between  the 
two  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  crib  in  the  first  instanc©  ? 
. — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

7351.  Would  it  bo  rather  tiie  exception  to  the  rule 
than  not,  a  boy  setting  to  work  half  an  hour  or 
three  quartora  of  an  hour  before  going  to  the  tutors 
to  construe  with  a  grammar  and  dictionary  to  make  it 
out  for  himaelf  ? — I  do  not  think  many  boye  would  he 
likely  to  do  it. 

7352.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Did  they  often  get  a  con- 
Btrue  from  another  fellow  ? — I  do  not  tliiiik  that  id 
very  usual. 

7353.  What  does  a  hoy  of  that  sort  do  when  it  comes 
to  the  parsing  before  the  ma.ster.  How  does  he  mana^ 
before  the  master  in  school  ? — They  come  to  grief 
very  often,  and  then  they  get  punished. 

7354.  Do  they  lake  tho  chance  of  getting  called  Up 
for  it  ? — Yea,  to  a  certain  extent. 

7355.  {Mr.  Twislefon.)  But  it  is  poaslhle  for  s  boy 
to  look  to  tho  parsing  while  ho  makes  uae  of  his  crib  ? 
— Yoa,  seme  boys  do,  certainly. 

7356.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  think  it  would  happen 
often  that  a  boy  might  use  the  crib  and  sdll  pre- 
pare himself  with  the  parsing  so  as  to  bo  able  to 
answer  the  regular  aeries  of  questioni  ?  —  Yes,  f 
think  so. 

7357.  {Mr.  Vauglian.)  When  itcomea  to  the  end  of 
the  half  year,  at  the  examination,  liow  would  a  hoy  of 
that  sort  look  to  be  able  to  get  through  with  respecta- 
bility and  without  a  positive  reproof? — At  collec- 
tions ? 

7358.  Yoa? — I  do  not  know.  It  ia  a  very  easy  thing 
to  scrape  through  coUectiona  without  any  reproof  or 
punishment. 

7359.  So  that  you  think  a  boy  who  had  gone  on 
systematically  with  hia  Homer,  find  got  thro  gh  a 
whole  book  of  Homer  in  that  way,  just  preparing 
himself  enough  to  construe  at  each  lesson,  when  it  all 
came  upon  him  at  once  at  tlie  end  of  the  half-year 
would  atill  be  able  to  pasa  respectably  and  get  hia 
promotion  ? — The  coUectiona  are  simply  examiuations 
of  what  ia  done  in  term.  Thoy  have  no  efiect  on 
boys'  places  in  the  school. 

7360.  I  should  like  to  take  Ihcm  separately.  First, 
the  examination  for  promotion.  IIow  would  a  boy 
of  that  sort  manage  ? — Of  course  it  would  damage 
his  place  very  much  in  the  examination. 

7361.  Would  it  be  sure  to  damage  hia  place,  do  you 
think  ? — That  depends  on  his  own  ubilities  very  much. 
He  might  learu  It  from  tlie  crtb  and  be  able  10 
remember  it.     Some  boys  can, 

7362.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  boys  use  old  copies 
much  ? — No,  I  think  not  very  much.  There  ore  a 
great  many  old  copies  going  in  the  school  in  the 
different  houses,  but  I  do  not  thuik  they  are  much 
used. 

7363.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Are  they  very  strict  in 
looking  over  the  verses  of  the  average  boys.  Would 
there  be  any  punishment  supposing  u  copy  were  sent 
up  full  of  faults  ? — It  would  be  lorn  over,  and  the  hoj 
would  have  to  do  a  second  copy. 

7364.  As  a  rule,  would  boya  do  their  own  versee 
generally  ? — Aa  a  rule  they  do.  Some  boys  there  arc 
who  do  not. 

7365.  Do  you  think  there  ore  any  boya  who  cannct 
by  any  possibility  do  their  own  versea  ? — I  think  tbire 
ore  very  few  instances  of  that, 

7366.  You  never  knew  an  inatanceof  a  boy  wbowas 
perfectly  inapt  for  Lnlin  verso  and  who  wna  elevor  in 
Other  respects  ? — I  have  not  knoivu  it  myself, 

"367.  (Sir  S.  Nftrlkrotc.)  Arc  there  cases  of  boya 
who  get  other  boya  to  do  their  versea  Cor  them,  nud 
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ilu  return  give  tliem  some  odTantagcs,  either  in  the 
boats  or  in  fagging  or  other  wayn  ? — So,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

7368.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  consider  that  tlie 
history  and  geogrnphj  lliat  you  know  waa  acquired  in 

H^tho  pupil  room   or   from  private  readiug  ? — FerhnpB 
^■from  private  rending  more  than  anything,    I  think 
"  the  BjHtem  is  very  deficient  with  regard  to  ijatory  and 
geography. 

7369.  Yon  do  not  think  there  is  much  attention  paid 
^  to  them  ? — No. 

K      7370.  In  roathcmaticB  now,  were  you  obliged  to  pay 

B'inuch  attention  ? — No,  wc  were  not  obliged  to.     The 

mathematical  masters  were  not  looked  on  in  the  same 

light  as  the  clasejcal  masters,  but  as  inferior  in  their 

i^iosition, 

7371.  Their  social  ((ofiu  in  the  school  was  different  7 
I— Yes. 

7372.  I  suppose  boys,  therefore,  rather  think  timt 
j  matliomaticB  must  be  an  inferior  study  ? — I  think  that 
I'is  the  feeling. 

7373.  And  that  reflects,  of  course  on  the  disposition 
to  study  nuithematicB  ? — Yes. 

7374.  Is  the  study  of  mathematics,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  not  popular  at  Eton  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

7375.  But  still  they  get  ^nrks  for  it.  It  is  of  use  to 
'  a  boy  in  his  position  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

7376.  (Lord  Lyltellon.)  He  cannot  get  up  without 
i  h  ? — Not  without  a  minimum. 

7377.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Aa  far  as  you  know,  is 
Ethoro  much  private  instruction  in  mathematics  ? — Yes, 
ra  great  deal.     I  think  boys  went  to  meet  each  other, 

rather  than  to  do  work.  They  thought  it  was  rather  a 
nice  thing  to  go  out  at  night.  They  did  not  do  much 
when  they  got  to  their  master. 

7378.  So  that  the  object  was  rather  social  than  scien- 
tific ?— Yes. 

7379.  How  much  time  was  left  for  private  reading 

^in  general  F— Boys  had  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  I  can- 
not say  how  many  hours  exactly.  It  depended  very 
much  on  how  much  time  they  used  in  their  other 
atudies. 

7380.  Wm  there  a  good  deal  of  private  reading  in 
general  literature,  as  far  as  you  know,  at  Eton  7 — I 
think  vei7  little. 

7381.  There  was  no  general  desire  for  information? 
—No. 

7382.  It  was  not  considered  any  part  of  business  or 
pleasure,  at  Eton,  to  keep  up  a  reading  of  the  general 

I      knowledge  of  the  day  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  eo. 

»7383.  {Sir  S.  NoTihcote.)  Did  they  read  newspapers? 
—I  think  those  who  belonged  to  the  debating  society 
read  them.  I  do  not  think  the  other  part  of  the 
echool  did. 

7384.  {Lord  Lt/Uelton.)  Those  in  the  debating 
^^aociely  have  an  advantage  in  reading  as  compared  with 
Hthe  other  boys  ? — ^Yea. 

^p     738S.  Have  many  honses  libraries  ? — I  hardly  know 
Hof  any  except  Mr.  Evans'. 

■  7386.  Do  they  use  the  school  library  much  ?— No, 
very  little  indeed ;  the  collegers  used  it,  but  the  oppi- 
dans used  it  very  little. 

7387.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  Do  you  think  the  majority 

Kof  the  boys  had  read  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  think  they 
had  probably. 

7388.  Do  you  think  they  had  read  the  principal 
poets,  such  as  Shakspeare  f — I  do  not  think  they  read 
Shakspeare. 

7389.  Much  leas  Milton,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  do  not 
tlkink  they  did, 

»7390,  They  were  obliged  to  read  him  a  little,  were 
they  not,  for  verses  ? — Yes. 

7391.  But  beyond  reading  over  the  passages  set  for 
Greek  iambics  and  hexameters,  you  do  not  think 
Milton  and  Shakwpeare  much  read  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

7392.  Would  you  say  that  the  modem  poets  are  read? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  reading  Coleridt/e  ? — 
Some  boya  do  ;  but  I  think,  as  a  rule,  most  boys  read 
nothing  at  all  except  novels  and  books  of  that  sort. 

7393.  What  sort  of  novels  serial  novels? — Yes. 
I                J, 


7394.  Thackeray's  ?— Yea. 

7395.  Or  would  that  be  too  difficult? I  do  not  think 

Thackeray  is  read  very  much. 

7396.  Level",  perhnpa  ? — Yes. 

7397.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Bulwer  ?— Yes. 

7398.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  do  read  a  great  many 
novels  ? — YcB, 

7399.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  do  they  get  the  novels 
that  they  read  ? — They  buy  them,  and  then  they  pass 
about  the  house  from  one  boy  to  another. 

7400.  It  is  the  cheapness  that  determines  the  book 
selected  to  a  certain  degree  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7401.  The  railway  editions  of  novels,  perhaps  f— 
Tes, 

7402.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  the  masters  ever  in- 
quire what  books  the  boys  arc  reading  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

7403.  They  do  not  take  any  concern  about  it  ? ^l 

think  not. 

7404.  {Mr.  Thompson,)  Would  it  be  resented  if 
they  did  ? — I  do  not  think  the  boya  would  care  much 
for  what  the  masters  said  about  their  rcadiog. 

7405.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  are  the  average 
hours  of  work  a  day.     We  will  aay  for  an  average 

idle   boy  and  an   average    industrious   boy  ? They 

work  differently  on  different  days  of  the  week.  I 
cannot  lay  down  a  certain  number  of  hours  for  each 
day  in  the  week.  Rome  days  they  had  verses  to  do, 
and  some  prose,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  should 
think  six  hours  a  day  would  be  the  outside. 

7406.  Is  that  an  idle  or  induslrioua  boy  ? — An  in- 
dustrious boy  the  whole  week  through. 

7407.  {Lord  LytUlton.)  A  boy  working  for  the 
Newcastle  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  aver- 
age ;  I  mean  for  the  school  work  and  tutor's  work. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  voluntary  work. 

7408.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  That  would  bo  for  an  in- 
dustriouB  boy  ? — Yes. 

7409.  How  many  hours  work  a  day,  taking  one  day 
in  the  week  with  another,  need  an  idle  boy  do?—^ 
boy  that  does  all  his  own  work? 

7410.  Yes?— I  should  think  about  four  and  a  half 
hours. 

7411.  (Lord  Lyllelton.)  Reckoning  school  work  ?—. 
Yes. 

7412.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  That  you  call  doing  all 
his  own  work  ? — Yea. 

7413.  But  there  are  great  facilities  for  not  doing 
his  own  work? — Yes,  a  boy  might'get  on  without 
doing  anything  except  what  he  does  in  school.  I 
mean,  he  might  leai^n  his  lessons  with  cribs  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  get  his  exercises  done  for  him. 

7414.  {Mr.  KflujrAon.)  Byother  boysdoyoumean  ? 
— Yea. 

7415.  Was  there  any  compulsion  nl  that  sort  of 
work  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7416.  Would  a  clever  boy  acquire  popularity  by 
volunteering  to  do  other  exercises  for  ihcm  ? — Yea, 
be  would,  I  think. 

7417.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  And  with  an  idle  boy  of 
that  sort  who  does  not  do  his  own  work,  but  gets  it 
done  for  him.  the  master  does  not  interfere.  He 
does  not  know  much  about  it,  does  he  ?~'No,  I  think 
not. 

7418.  He  docs  not  try  to  stimulate  hitO  lo  greater 
exertions  ? — Perhaps  he  does  at  first ;  but  I  think 
he  soon  gives  )iim  up  as  a  bod  job. 

7419.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  depends  on  who  tha 
tutor  is  ? — Of  course  it  depends  very  much  on  the 
tutor. 

7420.  {Mr.  Thampton.)  There  is  great  difference  in 
the  tutors  ? — Yes, 

7421.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  you  were  captain  of 
the  eleven,  how  much  time  did  you  give  to  cricket  ? 
— I  should  think  on  an  average  about  five  houri 
a  day. 

7422.  You  are  including  all  you  did.  You  had  lo 
keep  the  accounts,  and  so  on  ?— Yes. 

7423.  (Lard  Clarendon.)  Do  you  include  that  in 
the  five  hours  ?— The  accounts  were  not  very  much. 

It 
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ETON.  7424.  {Mr.    Tteigleton.)  ThQt  was,  for    the  moat 

port,  pl(i)ing  ai  cricket ? — Tes. 

yRA.H.Mti-       7425.  (Lord Lyltftton.)  As  coptainhndyou  to  give 
uAcH.  £*/.       rather  nwre  time  to  it  than  any  other  boy  ? — Not  to 

w ;.,*-      the  actual  playing,  I  ihiiik,  excc-pt  for  eiampla'a  sake. 

an  Nov- 1863.  ^_j26.  Would  a  young  l>oy,  about  13  or  14,  wbo 
had  the  ambition  of  cricket  strong  in  him,  play  fivo 
hours  a  day  ? — Yea,  I  think  so, 

7427.  (Mr.  Vaaghan.)  I  suppose  that  inakea  the 
meat  brenkfnst  a  little  ncceasnry  ? — Perhapa  it  does. 

7428.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  A  great  number  of  the 
eixth  und  fifth  forms  piny  during  the  aeason  five  hours 

■■  day  ? — Yes  ;  a  great  many. 

7429.  (Mr.  TwisUtoji.)  What  proportion  of  the 
boyi  write  their  own  Latin  versea.  In,  Bay  20  boys, 
what  proiwrtion  of  the  20  would  be  likely  to  write 
their  own  Latin  veracs  ? — I  think  17  out  oi  20. 

7430.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  the  expenses  of 
cricket  considerable  ? — No. 

7431.  About  what  should  yon  say  it  was  to  each 
boy,  all  included  ? — If  he  ia  in  the  eleven,  the  ex- 
penses of  course  ai-e  rather  more  ;  but  to  those  who 
S»  not  in  the  eleven  the  expense  ia  very  litlle  j  they 

,Iiave  only  to  provide  bats,  balls,  atiirapa,  and  ao  on. 

7432.  What  ia  the  greater  expense  of  the  eleven  ? — 
They  have  flannel  trousera.  Playing  at  Lord's  and 
going  to  Winchester  also  coat  something, 

7433.  (Sir  S  Norlhcolc.)  Is  keeping  the  ground 
.  in  order  at  the  expense  of  the  club  ? — No. 

7434.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  the  whole  school  pay 
the  expeuao  of  keeping  the  ground? — No,  I  ihinf; 
not.     The  college  pay  for  the  actual  keeping  of  the 

.ground. 

7435.  Has    the    captain    any  particular  expenses 
.  above  others  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7436.  (Sir  S.  Northcole.)  What  doea  the  club  pay 
-with  regard  to  the  ground?  Do  they  pay  for  rolling 

it  ? — No  ;  the  college  keep  it  in  order,  and  the  club 
only  pay  for  their  thinga  to  be  taken  np  there.  They 
Lave  to  be  taken  up  every  diiy. 

7437.  But  tbey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ground 
iteelf  ? — No  ;  not  with  tlie  paying  for  it. 

7438.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Looking  bock  to  the  time 
you  [Mased  At  Eton,  are  you  aalialled  with  the  way  in 
which  that  time  ivn.n  spent,  and  do  you  think  you  got 
AS  much  from  it  as  yon  could  fairly  expect  from  the 
system  of  education  there  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great 
fault  in  the  composition  done  at  Eton.  It  is  all 
original  composition.  Tlioy  scarcely  ever  give  you  a 
piece  of  English  prose  or  verse  to  turn  into  Latin 
prose  or  verse. 

7439l  You  found  the  effect  of  this  when  you  got  to 
Oxford  ?— Yes. 

7440.  (3/r.  Twitleton.)  It  ia  the  case,  ia  it  not,  that 
a  boy  who  merely  writes  original  Latin  prose,  was 
phrases  only  with  which  he  is  acquainted? — Yea. 

7441.  So  that  there  might,  be  a  largo  claacoF  phrases 
of  which  he  might  be  wholly  ignorant,  and  yet  he 
might  make  a  very  good  show  in  hia  Latin  eaaay  ? — 
Yes. 

7448.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  original 
themes,  what  sort  of  subjects  in  Latin  were  they 
given  upon  ? — They  had  generally  aometbing  to  do 
with  history,  generally  historical  subjects. 

7443.  More  often  than  upon  aome  moral  maxim  ? — . 
Sometimes  on  that ;  but  not  often  on  moral  subjecta. 

7444.  But  on  the  historical  subjects  wns  it  not 
rather  difficult  for  n  boy  to  repeat  himself.  If  he  had 
teu  Lotin  themes  to  write  in  the  year,  could  they 
be  very  much  repetitions  of  each  other.  Do  you 
think  a  boy  could  manage  to  present  the  same  sen- 
tencea  a  little  dilVerenlly  arranged? — I  think  they  do 
to  a  certain  extent,  almost  without  knowing  it  them- 
eeivca,  and  in  verses  they  certainly  do.  They  put 
the  same  ideas  in  over  and  over  again. 

7445.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  if  the  vorao  and 
theme  esercices  had  occurred  more  seldom  than  they 
did,  the  boys  would  have  taken  more  paina  with 
them  ? — Yea  ;  1  think  we  had  too  many  versea  to  do, 
certainty  j  ond^^t^fteu 


7446.  Do  yon  think  you  would  be  disposed  ia  la&ft 
more  paina  with  a  copy  of  verses  if  it  had  occurred 
half  OS  often  us  it  did  '! — Ye?,  I  think  the  boys  wonld. 

7447-  (Mr.  Ticiglelon.)  Suppose  alternately  there 

had  been  triinslalions  iuste.id  of  original  compositions, 
would  that  have  tended  to  improve  even  the  original 
verses  i — Very  much,  I  think. 

7448.  (Lord  Devon.)  I  should  like  to  refer  for  one 
moment  to  the  question  of  exjienses.  In  the  eleven 
were  there  any  expenses  to  which  the  boys  were  put 
periodically  for  dinners  or  luncheons  •' — No,  the 
dinners  were  given  by  the  eleven  who  came  down  to 
play. 

7449.  But  daily,  were  there  not  luncheons  on  (he 
ground  ? — No  ;  we  had  tea  in  tlie  evening.  Then 
the  thinga  are  all  brought  from  the  houses. 

7450.  It  is  not  by  aubacriptions  among  the  Soya 
themaelvea  ? — No  ;  at  least  each  boy  pays  a  sobocrip- 
lion  of  about  5a.  in  the  term. 

74ol.  As  to  the  further  expenses  of  the  boys 
generally  at  Eton,  should  you  say  that  ordinuily 
speaking  among  thoae  whom  you  knew  there  was 
much  habit  of  expenditure  ? — No,  not  very  gi'eaU  It 
differed  very  much  in  different  boys. 

7452.  You  know  no  instances  ofexceedve  expendi- 
ture ? — No. 

7453.  (Lord  Lyltehon.)  It  depends  on  the  amount 
of  pocket  money  their  parents  give  them  ? — To  a 
great  extent. 

7454.  (Lord  Devon.)  Waa  there  any  facili^  for 
running  into  debt? — All  the  shops  ga^'Q  "tick"  fo 
a  amall  amount. 

7455.  To  any  large  extent? — I  do  not  think  they 
woHld  go  to  any  large  extent. 

7456.  Would  they  give  "  tick"  for  5/.  ?— I  think  so  ; 
Bome  of  the  shops,  Iwyond  thot.  Tliey  would  give 
much  more  "  tick"  to  tlie  larger  boys  and  those  who 
had  influence  in  ihc  scliool. 

7457.  Did  you  ever  know  any  instances  of  shop- 
keepers  lending  money  to  boys  ? — No,  I  never  knew 
anything  of  the  sort. 

7458.  I  suppose  the  habits  of  expense  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  predominant  code  of  the  school  at  the 
time,  and  that  depends  on  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  sixth  form  very  much  ? — I  do  not  think  it  varies 
very  much. 

7459.  You  could  not  remark  any  difference  during 
your  time  ? — No. 

7460.  (Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Did  you  know  any  instance 
of  boys  who  had  veiy  large  sums  of  pocket  money  ? 
30/,  or  40/.  sometimes  ? — Yea,  I  have  known  iuit&oces; 
but  very  rarely. 

7461 .  Were  those  boys  at  all  more  looked  np  to,  or 
made  more  of  than  others  ? — I  do  not  think  po. 

7462.  (Mr.  Ttcialcton.)  I  suppose  it  would  be  very 
injurioua  to  the  other  buys  that  some  hoys  should  have 
such  a  largo  amount  of  pocket  money  ? — I  think  it  ia, 

74G3.  (Mr.    Thompson.)    Do  some  tioys  over 
horses  or  gigs  ? — No,  scarcely  ever. 

7464.  It  is  not  possible? — Yes,  it  ia  possible.  Then 
is  oecaaionally  an  exception. 

7465,  It  ia  forbidden  and  not  practised  ?— -No, 
scarcely  at  all.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptioas 
sometimes. 

74C6.  (Mr,  Vaiighan.)  I  should  like  to  go  back  tO  a 
former  topic,  for  a  moment.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal 
of  repetition  learnt  at  Eton  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

7467.  Do  you  know  how  mimy  Ilnea  a  week  the 
Latin  and  Greek  repetition  would  amount  to  at  the 
top  of  the  school,  say  high  in  the  fifth  form  ?— I 
should  think  between  two  and  three  hundred  liae«. 

74C8.  Could  that  be  easily  shirked  by  a  boy  ?— Boya 
have  I'ery  seldom  learnt  it.  They  have  got  a  way  of 
guessing  the  piece  they  are  likely  to  have. 

7469.  Are  they  called  up  in  order  ? — Yes. 

7470.  So  that  they  could  get  piping  hot  four  or  fi 
lines  and  bo  reody  with  it  at  the  proper  moment  ?■ 
Yes. 

7471.  Do  you  think  that  the  repetition  set  to 
boys  to  learn  told  really   and  effectively  upoa  Out 
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omiKisiitun  hy  giving  tosto  uti  focilitj  ? — I  do  not 
thiuk  it  dJi). 

7472.  {Mr.  Tunsleton.)  That  could  bo  frustrated 
if  the  inaalerfl  were  iu  the  habit  of  FOlting  on  boys  out 
of  order  ftud  dodging  them  ? — Tea,  if  Lliey  did  not  go 

^'£traiglit  through  the  lessons, 

7473,  (.Vr,  Thompson.)  A  master  would  bo  very 
unpopuiftr  who  interl'ercd  ivith  that  routine,  would  he 

»uot  ? — Ui!  would,  decidedly, 
7474.  Would  he  he  pelted  ? — I  do  not  know,  Ho 
Vould  be  disliked, 
7475.  [Lard  Clarendon.)  With  the  exception  of 
those  difficulties  in  composition  which  you  hove 
oUuded  to,  on  the  whole  you  do  not  find  any  fault 
with  (he  eyatem  of  education  at  Eton,  reflecting 
on  it  since  you  left  it? — No  ;  except  tliu  compoailiou 
(uid  the  repetition.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
^more. 

7476.  Would  you  think  from  your  obseiwation  and 
I.expericnco  of  Eton,  and   reflection    on  it  i^ince  you 

have   left,    that   there  ore  any   changes    whicli    you 

I  would  like  lo   see,    whether   for  the  honour  of  ihe 

school  or  the  good  of  (he  students  ? — I  think  Greek 

rlny  ought  to  be  read  a  little  more,  and  Greek  prose, 

\l  think,  ou^^ht  lo  be  done  more  than  it  is, 

7477.  (.Wr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  mean  Greek  prose 
.composition  ? — Yes, 

Tho  witness 


7478.  (Sir  S.  NoTtheote.)  There  is  one  geueral 
question  I  should  like  lo  ask,  do  you  think  that  the 
school  is  too  large,  or  that  it  ndmitu  of  indefmito  ex- 
pansion ? — I  think  it  is  not  too  large. 

7479.  You  would  not  mind  seeing  the  school 
increased  lo  a  thousand  or  more  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 

7480.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  tendency  in  a  large 
school  to  break  it  up  into  different  houses,  so  that  boys 
have  mueli  loss  nasociation  with  different  houses  than 
in  a  smaller  school  ? — I  do  not  think  that.  I  do  not 
think  Iwya  join  so  much  with  Iwys  in  the  same  hou»e. 

7481.  Do  you  not  tliiuk  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
school  they  go  very  much  with  their  own  houses  ? — 
They  go  with  their  divisions  very  much.  I  think 
they  mix  quite  as  much  with  their  division  as  with 
their  hou^e, 

7482.  {Mr.  Va«ghan.)  You  said  there  was  a  good 
deftl  of  historical  composition.  How  are  boys  able  to 
get  materials  for  writing  historical  eoraposilion  at 
Eton  when  they  have  a  Latin  theme  sot  them  wliieh 
they  have  to  produce  iu  a  short  time  V — They  gene- 
rally procure  a  classical  dictionary  or  some  hook  of 
thatsort.  Of  course,  they  do  not  translate  it  literally  ; 
but  in  tho  easiest  mnnuer  they  can, 

7483.  Was  it  usually  upon  classical  history? — Tos, 
generally.  Sometimes  the  master  who  set  tjie  thema 
gave  &  few  general  ideas  on  tho  subject,  if  it  was  not 
historical, 

withdrew. 
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7484.  (Lord  Clareiidon.)  How  many  years.  Lord 
"Boringdon,  were  you  at  Eton  ? — Five  years. 

7485.  How  loug  have  you  loft  It  ? — This  time  last 
year  I  came  to  Oxford.  I  left  Eton  laat  August 
twelvemonth. 

7486.  You  are  now  at  Balliol  ?— Yes. 

7487.  You  went  there  last  year  ? — Straight  from 
Eton. 

7488.  What  were  the  relations  between  the  oppidans 
and  the  collegers.  Do  you  consider  they  looked  upon 
'each  other  as  upon  an  equality  ? — I  think  below  the 
middle  division  of  tlie  lifih  form  the  oppidans  looked 
don'n  upon  the  collegers  ;  hut  after  that  they  treated 
them  as  being  on  the  same  level,  especially  if  at  all 
distinguished  in  the  games,  football  or  cricket, 
especially  cricket. 

7489.  Do  you  think  they  were  looked  up  to  as  rather 
'better  scliolai's  than  their  contempoj-aries  the  oppi- 
dans ? — Certainly. 

7490.  On  that  account  they  wero  looked  up  to  ? — I 
do  not  know  exactly  about  looked  up  to  ;  but  as  on  the 
same  level. 

7491.  In  consequence  of  that  ? — No;  merely  because 
they  were  on  the  same  level, 

7492.  Is  their  superiority  in  scholarship,  do  you 
think,  reuogiiized  now  in  tho  school  ? — Certainly. 

7493.  What  circumstance  is  that  owing  to  ? — I 
cannot  say  at  all.  I  think  chiefly  because  there  is 
an  examination  to  enter  college,  which  makes  them 
all,  to  a  certain  degree,  picked  boys,  and  then  it  is 
rather  more  the  fashion  to  read  in  college  than  out  of 
college. 

7494.  That  is  done  so  much  that  the  oppidans  are 
rather  disheartened  ? — They  have  monopolised  a  great 
number  of  the  prizea, 

7495.  The  oppidans  do  not  think  it  any  use  trying 
for  them  ? — Thai  ia  so. 

7496.  The  collegers  have  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
boats,  have  tliey  7 — No  ;  they  are  not  admitted  into 
the  boats.     They  have  a  boat  of  their  own,  a  four  oar. 

7497.  {Lord  LytteUon.)  May  a  colleger  have  what 
is  called  a  "lock-up  ?" — Yes. 

7496,  Do  they  have  it  occasionally  ? — Yes. 

7499.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
gown  makes  any  difference  in  the  feeling  of  tho 
oppidans  towards  the  collegers  ? — I  think  it  may  keep 
it  up  a  little.  I  think  a  hoy  low  in  the  school  would 
not  like  to  be  seen  walking  with  a  boy  in  a  gown. 


75CW.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  felt  as  ahndge  of  inferi- 
ority by  tho  collegers  ? — I  hardly  know.  I  think  it  is 
looked  down  upon  rather  by  tlie  oppidans  la  tUo 
lower  part  of  the  school. 

7501.  Have  you  ever  heard  at  all  whether  the  col- 
legers would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  gown  'i — No ;  I 
never  heard  the  subject  mentioned  at  all. 

7503.  Had  you  any  &ienda  among  the  collegers  7— 
Yes. 

7503.  With  whom  you  were  intimate  ? — Yea. 

7504.  And  with  whom  yon  were  upon  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  ? — Yes,  perfectly. 

7505.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Had  you  any  leaving  hooka 
from  itio  collegers  ? — Yea,  one. 

7506.  Did  you  over  give  a  leaving  book  to  a  col- 
leger f — Yes, 

7507.  {Mr,  Vatighan.)  Does  it  ever  happen  or  is 
it  notorious  in  the  school  that  there  are  boys  who 
woulJ  havebeen  able  loget  to  college  from  their  abilities 
and  nttainments,  over  the  heads  of  those  actually 
elected  from  the  school,  wo  wilt  say  at  1 1  years  old, 
and  who  yet  distinctly  declined  to  enter  into  com- 
petition ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

7508.  I  understand  that  of  tho  boys  who  are  elected 
as  collegers,  some  are  elected  from  among  the  oppidans, 
and  some  entirely  from  strangers  to  the  school  ? — Yes. 

7509.  Among  the  boys  who  have  remained  ilirough- 
out  as  oppidans,  are  there  any  who,  at  the  time  in 
which  the  competition  took  place,  it  was  well  known 
to  the  school  could  have  succeeded  in  getting  into 
college  had  ihey  chosen  lo  enter  into  competition  ?— 
Yes,  certainly. 

7510.  So  that  there  are  oppidans  boys  who  are 
growing  up  in  the  school  who  are  quite  equal,  or 
have  been  during  their  time  at  school  quite  equal  in 
point  of  ability  and  attainments  to  those  who  get  into 
college  ? — Quite  so,  certiunly. 

751 1 .  Do  you  think,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case, 
that  if  one  of  two  boys  who  was  superior  to  tho  other  as 
an  oppidan,  hut  did  not  choose  to  enter  into  the 
competition,  but  remained  an  oppidan,  were  com- 
pared four  years  afterwards  with  the  same  boy  who 
had  got  into  college,  that  there  wonld  lie  a  marked 
difference  between  them  iu  favour  of  the  colleger  f — 
1  linrdly  know. 

7512.  You  do  not  remember  individual  cases? — 
No,  because  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  get  into 
college  after  once  being  an  oppidmi, 
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7513.  It  wnnjxa  oxroptloa  to  wiali  to  do  it  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  ODC  in  a  hundred  onl/  wvulil  do  it. 

7514.  or  thf>(^  who  would  be  competent  ? — Tea. 
7&\S.  (Mr.  Twiilctim.)  The  <wmp«titio[i  ii  open  to 

the  wholp  roan  try  ? — Yen. 

7jS16.  Tlicri^furc  it  uecesurily  followft,  does  it  not, 
that  tliu  average  of  intelligence  and  attxiDmenta 
ftmoDf;  llio  college  l-oy*  is  likely  to  be  higher  than 
oinoni;  the  oppidan*  '! — Yea,  ceriainly. 

7517.  (l-ord  Lytlellon.)  If  a  lioy  comet  ap  from  the 
school,  trie*  for  college  and  (aila,  he  will  go  away 
■gain  and  try  another  time? — I  know  some  boys 
who  hftve  come  up  as  oppiduis,  failed,  and  tried  for 
college  next  year.  I  tliiuk  very  often  they  go  away 
allogt'dter. 

7518.  (5iV  S.  Xorthcote.)  Have  yon  ever  heard 
the  caae  of  an  oppidan  coming  np  for  college  and 
nthcr  trying  to  fail  ? — Yes ;  one  cue  I  know  my- 

Klf. 

7519.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Do  you  think  that  he  thinks 
the  cau»e  of  that  ia  tliat  bis  social  position  in  the 
school  would  be  less  good  ? — Yea  ;  till  he  gets  quite 
op  to  the  lop  of  the  school. 

7520.  {Lord  Lyitelton.)  And  less  comforUblc  ? — 
YeB. 

7521.  {/yord  Clarendon.)  The  sixth  form  have 
power  to  inflict  punishment? — Yes;  I  never  knew 
it  cnfnrccd  by  an  oppidan.  I  have  known  it  enforced 
by  a  colleger.  FubHc  opinion  is  very  much  ogainat 
it 

7522.  Is  that  within  the  house  ? — Ont  of  the  house 
anywhere. 

7523.  (Lord  LyUellon.)  In  the  house  as  well  as 
out  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  only  the  lower  boys,  I  think,  not 
the  fifth  form. 

7524.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Why  is  public  opinion 
against  that.  Is  it  because  it  disapproves  of  one 
boy's  punishing  another,  or  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  power  ? — No,  I  think  it  disapproves  of  one 
boy's  punii-liing  another, 

7325.  Does  the  sixth  form  exercise  authority 
procticnlly  in   the   school  ? — The  sixth    form    prte- 

Eistor  liaB  to  keep  order  in  the  school   before   the 
wcr  masterR  come  in. 

7526.  And  to  see  that  the  boys  attend  ? — No.  This 
wa»  before  the  lesson  commenced. 

7527.  Is  there  any  communication  with  respect  to 
the  discipline  of  the  school  between  the  sixth  form 
and  the  inaetere,  and  a  reliance  of  the  masters  on  the 
sixth  form  to  oasist  them  ? — In  the  bouses  Ihero  is, 

7528.  Not  in  the  general  discipline  or  administration 
of  the  school  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7529.  (Lord  Lt/llrlton.)  In  the  bouses  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  master  or  the 
boarding  bouse  keeper  and  the  head  of  the  bouse  ? — 
Yes. 

7530.  It  is  not  at  sixth  form  that  the  head  of  the 
house  has  it  ? — No  ;  oa  head  of  the  house. 

7531.  You  wore  in  the  sixth  form  ? — Yea. 

7532.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Should  you  say  from 
your  observation  while  you  were  at  Eton,  that  the 
public  opinion  of  the  school  woa  in  a  sound  state  as 
lo  the  morality  of  the  boys  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know 
exactly. 

7533.  Willi  regard  to  audi  offences  and  vices  as 
lying,  drinking,  sweariug,  and  gambling,  should  you 
say  that  public  opinion  would  be  sutRciently  strong 
to  put  a  check  upon  them  ? — 1  should  think  so,  cer- 
tainly. 

7634.  Tou  think  that  such  offencoa  as  those,  either 
ungentlema alike  or  dishonourable,  would  bo  repro- 
bated ? — Certainly, 

7535.  (Lord  Lgttelton.)  Anything  like  habitual 
vice  ?— Yes, 

7536.  (lA>rd  Clarendon.)  That  would  be  more 
exercised  by  the  boys  among  themselves,  by  the 
pressure  of  their  own  influence,  than  by  any  reports 

to  ibe  masters,  or  the  boys  calling  in  ihe  masters  ? 

Far  more. 

7537.  (Lord  Devon.)  How  far  would  the  effect  of 
public  opinion   manifest  itself.    Would  it  bo  by  ex- 


closioD  from  the  debating  rociely  or  from  maj  dshs  t 
or  would  it  be  by  a  dimiculioa  of  social  intereoww  t 
—Yes,  to  a  certain  degree. 

7538.  Was  there  much  baJlyiog  at  Eton  ? — ^X  van* 
saw  any. 

7539.  (Lord  I^OeUom.)  What  boaae  were  70a  ts  ? 
—Mr.  Birch's. 

7540.  During  the  time  yoa  were  there  yon  did  not 
hear  of  any  ? — No. 

7-i41.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  yon  think  from  ibe 
general  tone  sod  temper  of  the  school  that  buUjtng 
would  be  put  down  ? — I  should  think  oertsioly  it 
would. 

7542.  Do  yon  thiok  the  system  of  fagging  b  popttlor 
at  Eton  ?— I  think  so. 

7543.  Do  you  think  there  b  no  bod  feeling  abont 
it  on  iho  part  of  Ibose  who  are  fogged  ? — Not 
stall. 

7544.  And  you  do  not  think  there  b  abase  of  power 
on  the  port  of  those  who  do  ? — Not  a  bit. 

7545.  (Lord  LyttelloB.)  When  you  were  s  fag  your- 
self,  were  you  in  agreeable  relations  with  jour  master  ? 
— Very  ;  I  saw  him  at  breakfast  and  tea,  and  those 
were  the  only  times. 

7546.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  suppose  yon  ftlwnys  hod 
a  single  room  ? — Yes. 

7547.  And  that  is  the  general  system  at  Eton  ? — 
Almost  entirely.  In  one  or  two  places  tbej  hare 
double  rooms  when  they  first  go,  which  is  altered 
oftcrwards. 

7548.  (Lord  Li/UeUon.)  Evans's  is  one  ? — Yefl. 

7549.  Do  jou  know  of  other  hooses  ? — No ;  I  only 
know  that  instance. 

7550.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  With  regard  to  the  break- 
fast fagging,  do  yoa  think  that  it  ever  prevents  boys, 
between  breakfast  fagging  and  construing,  from 
getting  their  own  hreakfosta  ? — I  do  not  think  >o. 
It  only  takes  10  minutes,  , 

7551.  Does  the  fag  himself  always  give  s  leaving 
book  to  his  master  ? — Generally. 

7552.  If  he  has  been  so  any  length  of  time  ?— 
Yes. 

7553.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  had  the  lag  to  do  ?— To 
bring  the  kettle  up  for  breokfaat. 

7554.  Did  he  bring  np  the  cold  water  to  wash  in 
the  morning  ? — No,  he  had  merely  to  bring  Ihe  kettle 
up, 

7555.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  And  make  the  toast,  hod  ho 
not  ? — Yes. 

7556.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  And  boil  the  eggs  7 — Tes^ 
I  think  that  is  the  sum  of  it. 

7557.  (5ir5.JVortAcofc.)  If  the  master  breaklaslted 
out,  he  would  take  his  commons  to  the  other  house  ?-m- 
YcB. 

7558.  (Lord  Devon.)  Had  he  anything  to  do  in  the 
course  of  the  day  until  tea-time  came? — Nothing  at 
all, 

7559.  At  tea  he  bad  to  do  the  some  as  at  breakfast  ? 
—Yes, 

7560.  (Mr.  Vaayhan.)  What  time  does  the  second 
lesson  begin  ;  or,  at  any  rote,  what  time  does  he  go  to 
the  tutor  for  the  second  lesson  ? — The  second  school 
begins  at  11. 

7561.  And  the  going  to  Ihe  tutor  ? — That  varies  on 
difTereiit  days. 

7562.  (A  Commiisioner.)  I  suppose  about  half-psst 
10  ? — Yoa,  fi-om  a  quarter-post, 

7563.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  Wehaveheardth&towingto 
tho  system  of  fagging,  boys  very  commooly  cannot  get 
their  breakfast  till  10  o'clock  ;  does  that  accord  vrilh 
your  experience  of  it  ? — Some  boys  Imve  to  go  to  their 
tutors  at  nine,  and  then  they  cannot  go  to  fagging. 

7564.  That  is  for  their  next  lesson  ? — Yes  ;  it 
varies  between  9  and  U,  itccording  to  their  diSbrent 
forms. 

7565.  Yon  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  fagging 
seriously  interferes,  in  many  inatances,  either  with  their 
power  of  doing  their  work  for  the  next  lesson  com- 
fortably, or  getting  their  own  breokfast  comfortably  ? 
— I  never  felt  it  so. 

7566.  And  early  enough  in  the  morning  ? — Quite, 


7567.  They  are  up  U  BeveQ,  aro  they  not  ? — Yes,  ond 
Bchool  at  hftlf-past  seven. 

7568.  (Sir  S.  Norlkcote.)  Wore  you  in  the  fourth 
form  ? — No. 

75C9.  I  suppose  it  might  press  more  hardly  on  the 
fourth  form? — Tea,  I  should  think  it  might,  but  I 
should  tliiuk  there  would  never  bo  any  serious  incon- 
venietice. 

7570.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  As  far  as  your  experience 
went,  do  you  believe  that  the  food  provided  for  the 
boys  at  Efou  was  generally  satisfactory  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity? — Quite;  it  varies,  I  believe, 
at  different  houses,  but  I  think  there  is  no  complaint 
to  be  made  against  it. 

7571.  You  were  not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  much 
complaint  ? — No,  not  at  alL 

7572.  {Sir  S.  Ntrrtheoie.)  How  waa  the  beer  ?— At 
my  tutor's  it  was  very  good. 

7573.  Did  you  hear  of  complaints  ia  other  houses  ? 
—-Sometimes  I  heard  a  few  complain ta  ;  I  do  not  think 
our  feeding  waa  superior  to  other  houses. 

•   7574.  Was  it  the  practice  at  your  house  for  the 
boys  to  have  Bass's  beer  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7575.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  had  not  meat  for 
breakfast  ?— No. 

7576.  Butyou  provided  it  for  yonrself? — Yes,  if  wo 
wished  it. 

7577-  The  dinner  was  good  and  well  cooked  ? — Yes, 
7^78.  Aud   you  had  meat  at  supper  ? — Yes,    cold 
meat  at  nine  o'clock. 

7579.  (Mr.  Tmiileton.)  How  long  afterwords  did 
you  go  to  bed  ? — The  latest  we  went  to  bed  was  half- 
past  10  for  the  highest  forms,  the  fourth  form  went 
at  10. 

7580.  (Lord  Clarendon,)  You  had  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  spend  on  a  Sunday  ? — A  great  deal. 

7SBI.  In  the  afternoon, after  the  afternoon  chapel  ? 
—Yes,  except  the  hour  of  private  business  with  the 
tutor  and  the  chapels,  we  had  the  whole  of  Sunday 
to  ourselves. 

7582.  What  did  the  private  business  with  the  tutor 
relate  to  ? — It  difl'ered  according  to  different  tutors  a 
good  denl  ;  but  generally  it  was  Greek  Testament  or 
Bible  history. 

7583.  It  was  aWays  religious  instruction  in  some 
form  or  other  ? — Yes,  an  hour. 

7584.  How  was  the  spare  time  on  the  Sunday  gene- 
rally spent  ? — I  think  boya  used  to  lounge  about  a 
good  deal,  or  else  go  out  for  a  walk. 

7585.  (Lord  LjjUellon.)  What  did  they  do  in  the 
evenings  ;  prepare  for  the  next  day  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  they  read  much  on  the  Sunday,  There  were 
Sunday  questions,  which  they  had  to  do  in  the  even- 
ings, which  they  had  to  show  up  the  next  morning,  I 
think ;  they  employed  the  time  in  talking  in  one 
another's  rooms. 

7586.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  there  a  good  deal 
of  drinking  on  the  Sunday  ? — 1  do  not  think  so. 

7587.  Yon  do  not  think  boys  wont  to  public-houses 
to  drink  ? — I  think  there  was  a  small  set  who  did. 

7588.  What  part  of  the  school  did  they  belong  to  ? 
— They  were  among  the  middle  and  upper  fifth. 

7589.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  was  rather  those  in  the 
boats  perhaps  who  were  so  inclined  ? — No,  not  boat- 
ing boys  in  particular. 

7590.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Did  they  habitually  fre- 
quent the  public-house  on  n  Sunday  aftcruoon  ? — I 
tliink  there  were  about  six  who  did. 

7591.  Not  more  than  that  ? — No  ;  othcrwiso  I  do 
not  ihiak  boys  were  fund  of  drinking  nt  all. 

7592.  And  in  the  case  of  these  boys  who  made  n 
babit  of  it,  was  no  notice  taken  of  it  or  no  attempt 
made  to  prevent  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7593.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  maaters  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7594.  In  doing  that  they  were  doing  what  was  for- 
bidden  ? — Certainly, 

7595.  II"  they  had  been  seen  coming  out  by  a  master,, 
he  would  have  taken  notice  of  it  ? — He  would  have 
complained  of  them,  and  they  would  have  been  flogged, 
certainly. 


7596.  There  were  always  prayers  in  Mr.  Birch' 
house,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  morning  and  evening, 

7597.  And  reading  service? — Yes. 

7598.  Do  you  think  that  the  choral  service  in  the 
chapel  waa  popular  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was 
nllogether;  boys  think  it  keeps  them  in  rather  longer;  it 
does  not  often  happen,  it  is  only  on  Sundays  and  eves 
of  Saints'  days,  and  on  Saints'  days, 

7599.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Some  boya  arc  fond  of  the 
music  ? — Yes, 

7600.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  might  be  useful,  more  regular,  and  have  some 
odvauiages,  if,  instead  of  the  private  service  end  pri- 
vate prayers  of  a  morning  in  the  houses,  there  was  a 
hhort  choral  service  in  the  chapol  of  a  quarter  of  an 
Lour  every  day,  doing  away  with  the  extra  services 
on  ihe  Saints' days,  do  you  think  that  would  be  liked 
in  the  school  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  doing  awny 
with  the  Saints'  days  would. 

7601.  (Mr.  Ttoislelon.)  Doing  away  with  the  Saints' 
days  ? — Ye«, 

7602.  (Lord  Devon.)  What  should  you  say  of  the 
Bubstitution  of  this  short  service  for  the  prayers  in 
the  different  houses? — ^I  do  not  think  that  the  boya 
would  like  it. 

7603.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  think  that  the 
having  to  go  to  the  chapel  would  be  objected  to  ? — 
Yes. 

7604.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  has  been  rather  put,  not 
so  ranch  with  reference  to  the  prayers  in  the  houses, 
but  instead  of  the  services  in  the  chapel,  that  instead 
of  going  to  church  regularly  on  whole  holidays,  and 
HO  on,  there  should  be  regularly  every  day  a  shorter 
■service,  with  some  difference  perhaps  on  Saints'  days; 
but  a  short  service  and  a  choral  service  every  day  ; 
what  should  you  think  the  boys  would  think  about 
that  7 — I  think  they  would  not  like  it, 

7605.  (  Sir  S.  Northcole.)  They  would  get  a  longer 
"after  12  "  on  holidays  ? — Yes. 

7606.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  that  tha 
sermons,  such  as  arc  now  preached  in  the  chapel,  have 
a  beneficial  etTcct  ? — I  do  not  think  I  often  heard  a 
sermon  that  would. 

7607.  They  are  generally  preached  by  the  Fellows  ? 
— Yes, 

7608.  And  are  not  much  heard  by  the  congregation? 
— No  ;  and  if  they  were,  I  do  not  think  they  would 
be  much  attended  to, 

7609.  Ah  far  as  you  have  observed,  from  your  Own 
observation  and  from  others,  were  the  sermons 
addressed  to  the  boys  ? — Occasionally,  when  the  Pro- 
vost or  the  Head  Masters  spoke,  they  were  addressed 
to  the  boys,  very  pointedly  j  otherwise,  I  think  not 
so  much. 

7610.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  popular  or  useful 
thing,  if  those  masters  who  had  a  talent  for  preaching 
were  allowed  to  have  the  pulpit  ? — I  think  it  would, 
certainly. 

7611.  And  that  it  would  not  be  disliked  by  the  boys? 
—No, 

7612.  You  think  they  would  be  more  likely  to  have 
feelings  and  opinions  m  common  with  the  boys,  and 
would  be  able  to  address  themselves  to  the  boys  better 
than  the  Fellows  who  have  nothing  in  common  ?— I 
should  think  so,  certainly. 

7613.  Is  much  care  token  in  the  preparation  of  the 
boys  for  confirmation  ? — Yes. 

7614.  And  as  far  as  you  have  observed,  do  you  tbink 
there  is  a  proper  aud  reverential  feeling  about  it  ? — . 
Yes. 

7615.  That  the  seriousnesa  of  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ?— -I  think  BO. 

7616.  And  it  is  with  a  reverential  feeling  that  they 
take  the  communion  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

7617.  There  is  no  compulsion  whatever? — None, 
whatever, 

7618.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  hardly  can  have  any 
but  good  motives  for  going  ? — No. 

7619.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Should  you  say  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  ore  confiimed  take  tha 
communion  afterwards  ?— Yes. 
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7620.  And  ftro  rcgnlar  comniunicnnts  ? — Tos. 

7621.  (Lord  I.t/tteiton.)    On  on  ordinary  dny,  the 
ytiroiml  Bar-   fir^t  Sunday  in  October  we  will  sny,  could  you  soy 

liow  ninny  you  supposed  received  the  comraunion  ? — 
I  could  lifM-flly  sny,  I  should  sny  100  or  150, 

7622.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Should  you  say  ihfit  much 
nttoniion  is  paid  to  imparling  religious  iiistroclion  in 
the  school  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  Tory 
much. 

7623.  Siionld  you  any  it  does  not  exteiul  mucli 
beyond  the  Crock  Tostnment  ?— Not  much, 

7624.  And  ia  rending  (ho  Greek  TesKunent,  have  the 
queslioiiB  put  by  the  tutors  or  the  maatera  reference 
lo  docirine.  lo  religion,  or  to  the  Greek  ? — I  think 
chiefly  lo  the  Greek. 

7625.  So  that  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Tusliunent 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  comments  of  the  maeter 
Lnving  reference  to  the  subject? — I  think  not  gene- 
rally, except  in  private  husiucSiS.  It  is  more  to  in 
private  buainesti,  certiunly. 

7626.  And  that  is,  in  fact,  the  only  religious  instruc- 
tion that  is  given  there  ? — Yen,  that  ajiJ  the  Sunday 
questions. 

7627.  What  is  the  nslnre  of  the  Sunday  questions  ? 
— They  ditler  according  to  the  masters  who  set  them. 
They  are  genenilly  points  of  doctrine.  Those  of  the 
sixth  form  are  often  taken  out  of  Paley'a  Ilorie 
Panlijiie. 

7628.  [Lard  Lytlehon.)  Do  you  think  you  Icnrnt 
sometUiug  from  ihoso  Sunday  questions)  ? — Yes,  I 
thiuk  a  cc'rtoiu  araoaul.  They  employed  one  on  the 
Sunday  evening. 

762fl,  (Mr.  Thomptou.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  hail  Paley'a  llora  Patilinee  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions out  of,  or  that  the  ijuestionB  were  taken  out  of 
it,  and  you  had  lo  make  the  reference  yourself  ? — You 
made  the  reference  yourself. 

7630.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  Do  you  consider  that  yon 
mastered  the  Uorrt  Paulina  while  yon  were  at  Eton  ? 
■ — I  merely  mention  that  as  the  book  out  of  which 
they  were  most  token.  They  were  not  all  taken  out 
of  that.  There  was  reading  the  Epistle  in  Greek. 
Then  they  gare  ns  questions  on  the  Hora  Paulina. 

7631.  (iVr,  Thompton.)  Were  you  taught  Paley's 
Evidences  ? — No, 

7632.  No  kind  of  Evidences  ?— No. 

7633.  ( Lord  Clarendon.)  There  were  no  hooka  of 
doctrine,  or  what  you  might  call  religious  Irfioka,  in 
use  for  the  school  as  pan  of  the  echool  course  ? — No. 

7634.  {Lord  LyttfUon.)  That  would  be  only  those 
who  entered  for  the  Neweaailc  scholarwhip  ? — Yes. 

7635.  {Mr.  rADm7MDM.)IsPaley*aNnturalTheok.gy 
used  in  the  school  ? — Not  at  all, 

7636.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  do  you  con.sidcr  to 
Iw  the  moral  relation  between  the  boy  and  his  tutor. 
Du  yon  consider  that  the  tutor  stands  to  him  in  loco 
paren/is  f — Hnrdly,  I  should  say.  I  do  uot  ihink  he 
Bces  enough  of  his  tutor  for  that. 

7637.  What  does  the  tutw  do  for  the  boy  ?_I  ihinlt 
!t  chiefly  consists  of  the  private  business  that  he  does 
independent  of  the  school  work. 

7638.  What  is  the  private  business  that  a  lioy  does 
with  his  tutor  ? — It  depends  very  much  on  the  tutor. 
Home  tutors  do  a  little  history. 

7639.  Ancient  history  ? — Ancient  history  tmd  eomo 
modem  hislory.  Some  do  Greek  plays,  chiefly  Greek 
plays. 

7640.  {Lord  Lymtlim.)  He  does  what  he  likes  ?— 
Tea,  twice  a  week,  an  hour  each  time. 

7641.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  That  has  reference  to  the 
work  iu  school  ? — No,  it  is  quite  independent  of  that. 

6742.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  the  boys  work  for  it  out 
of  school  hours  ? — Yes. 

7643.  And  do  they  take  great  Interest  In  it  ?.— Tes, 
I  think  so  ;  those  who  wish  to  get  on  ac  all  do. 

7644.  (Mr.  Vauffkon.)  Could  you  say  that  with  the 
studious  boys,  comparing  the  school  work  to  be  done 
iu  school  and  the  private  business  work,  that  generally 
there  is  more  interest  taken  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other  ? — I  should  say  generally  that  there  is  more 


interest  taken  in  private  business  work  hj  tbo 
trious  boy?. 

7645.  Is  that  owing  ut  all  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  or  simply  owin"  to  the  relation  in  wkieh 
they  Ptood  to  their  tutor  f—I  think  it  w»s  r«lber 
owing  to  the  manner  iu  which  it  was  done.  I  thiidc 
it  was  dono  in  a  more  intcreeting  way.  Yon  wnt 
through  a  bonk  slrnighler. 

7646.  Were  the  classes  email  in  tho  pri%'ate  bnti- 
ness  ? — Theie  ia  generally  one  small  cla<w  of  boys 
a  house  and  two  Inrge  elassea. 

7647.  Would  your  observation,  as  to  th©  higli*? 
interest  felt,  apply  to  all  of  them? — No,   I  ahotiU 
think,  generally  speaking,  to  the  smaller  claases. 

7648.  (Z.orrfC/ar('nrfow.)  But  the  private  tutor  wts 
able  lo  prescribe  what  should  be  read  in  his  prirat9 
business  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

7649.  Supposing  a  l>oy  wished  to  read  modem  histccj 
or  ancient  history,  llie  tutor  could  sny,  "  No,  I  choose 
"to  read  Greek  piny  with  you"? — Yes,  liecoulddoso, 

7650.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  attribute  the  greaier 
success,  if  I  am  not  wrong  in  Bupi)OBing  you  to  think 
that  there  was  a  greater  success,  in  the  private  hnii* 
ness  to  tlie  fact  that  the  tutor  chose  his  favoniiu 
authors  more  ? — Y'es,  I  should  think  that  had  floiuc- 
thing  to  do  with  it,  certainly  ;  but  the  school  work 
after  a  time  got  very  monotonous.  Three  years  out 
of  five  it  is  the  same  work. 

76.51.  {Mr.  Tivialelon.)  What  are  Ibe  hooka  which 
are  done  three  years  out  of  five  ? — Chiefly  Honip« 
and  Homer's  Odyssey.  I  think  they  are  tho  chief 
books  that  are  done,  Horace  is  goingon  eontinnntly. 
The  moment  yon  get  into  the  fifth,  fonn  you  do 
Horace,  and  continue  till  you  leave. 

76-52,  {Mr.  Vavpltan.)  Take  the  upper  diriaions  of 
the  6fih  form  and  the  lower  divisions,  do  you  ihlnk 
that  the  work  was  treated  in  ao  different  a  tnaaner  by 
the  masters  in  such  a,  way  as  that  the  more  advanced 
boy  could  derive  proportionate  benefit  from  them  hi 
ho  got  up  in  tho  school  ? — No  ;  I  do  not.  thiuk  lie 
could.  I  do  not  think  there  i5  enough  change  made 
in  it. 

7653.  Not  enough  change  in  the  maoner  of  trtMing 
a  book  ? — I  do  not  think  ao. 

7654.  With  i-egard  to  a  boy  when  flrpt  in  the  form, 
was  it  generally  above  his  abilities  ? — I  think  in  lL« 
lower  fifth  form  certainly.  He  had  to  do  70  linee  ot 
Horace's  Epistles,  for  instance,  in  one  lesson. 

7655.  So  (hnt  assistance  of  some  kind,  construes, 
became  necessary  to  him  ? — I  think  it  did  in  thai 
case,  certainly.     Cribs  or  construes. 

7656.  (Mr.  '"hompson.)  The  masters  coneirue  the 
lessons  lo  the  lioys,  do  tliey  not? — The  boys  construe 
to  the  masters.  They  are  supposed  to  know  it  befon 
they  go  to  the  class. 

7657.  You  are  left  to  your  own  rosonrves  lo  pr^ 
pare  the  lesson  ? — Yes,  quite,  and  if  there  are  any 
passages  which  yon  cannot  make  out  you  refer  to 
the  master. 

76i5S,  In  the  meantime  ? — Before  the  cotiHtmiog, 

7659.  But  would  you  be  allowed  to  take  up  an  im- 
perfcclly  construed  lesson  ? — If  there  was  any  pas- 
sage which  a  boy  coold  reasonably  say  he  could  not 
make  out,  I  think  it  would  be  explained  lo  him. 

7660.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  the  previous  eonatno 
at  all  have  the  effect  of  converting  the  lesson  tn  HsfS 
into  a  lecture  on  the  part  of  the  tutor  ? — No,  hardly 
a  lecture.  I  should  say  it  made  the  boys  know  the 
construing  better  than  they  ivould  otherwise^  cer- 
tainly. 

7661.  The  ma.sterof  the  class,  you  think,  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  trusting  to  the  woii  having  been  doBO 
in  the  pupil  room,  so  as  not  to  examine  the  boya 
much  about  it  V — No,  he  did  not  trnst  lo  that. 

7662.  (Mr.  Tirislclon.)  Did  the  previoiis  construM 
prevent  some  of  the  boys  from  getting  up  their 
lessons  thoroughly  ? — I  ihJnk  in  ^me  cases  it  might 
have  been  so. 

7663.  ( Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Did  the  tutors  generally 
put  the  same  boys  on  to  do  the  construing  ?— Jb  the 
cau  of  eome  lessons  it  was  ao. 
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I;    7564.  So  that  the  other  boys  need  not  trouble  them< 
aelvea  ? — Yes, 
^    766a.  {Lord    Clarendon.}  What  you    Iinve  now 
described  is  about  tlie  whole  of  the  relation  there  ia 
between  the  boy  and  his  tutor  ? — Yes,  I  ihink  so. 

17666.  Docs  the  tutor  tftke  any  pnins  about  the  boy 
iiimstilf  iiidividiiully,  as  to  ilie  tbrmalion  ot  bis  chii- 
racler  and  bis  moral  conduct  ? — No,  I  think  not, 
.except  ho  lias  committed  any  llagrimt  ofTenoc. 
7C67.  Othei-wiae  he  takes  no  particular  concern 
about  him  ? — I  do  not  think  ao. 
7668.  Did  your  tutor  ever  nak  you  to  go  to  him  of 
an  evening  ? — Tea,  till  a  year  or  two  ago.  Some 
tutors  do  ao,  I  believe. 

7669.  Do  they  make  periodical  reports  to  the 
parents  ? — Yes,  at  tho  cud  of  each  hnlT. 

7670.  And  then  simply  about  their  progreea  ? — 
Yes,  and  character. 

7671.  Which  they  had  not  taken  the  means  of  as* 
certaining  ? — No. 

7672.  (Sir  S,  Northeotc.)  Was  it  not  the  case  that 
many  of  tlie  tutors  did  write  full  characlera  of  the 
boys,  going  into  some  detail  ? — Yes. 

7673.  How  do  you  Bupposo  they  ascertained  what 
the  boy's  characlor  was  ;  was  not  that  by  communica- 
tion with  tho  boy  ? — I  suppose  to  a  certain  degree, 
as  fiir  as  llio  commuuical  ion  went. 

7674.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  they  go  to  their 
tutor  in  any  dithculties  tboy  hod,  not  only  difficulties 
they  had  in  their  studies,  but  any  personal  or  private 
difficulty  ? — It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  tutor.  I 
think  they  wodlil  to  some  tutors. 

■  7673.  (jVr,  Kai^Aa/i.)  With  regard  to  privatebusi- 
nesSj  was  it  the  eaeti  that  a  boy  of  superior  classical 
nitiunmenls,  and  who  liked  the  eulgect,  would  have 
much  more  private  business,  or  was  ibo  arrangement 
pf  private  business  a  roiitiuo  which  alfccted  all  in  the 
some  place  in  the  school  equally  ? — If  be  asked  the 
tutor  to  give  more,  he  would  certainly  pive  him  more. 

7676.  I  wanted  to  know  wbelber,  ibr  inslancc,  in 
the  case  of  a  boy  who  wished  to  study  the  classics 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  subject,  (ho  private 
business  which  he  did  with  hia  tutor  would  give  him 
au  opportunity  of  getting  through  more  work  in 
private  business  thnu   another   boy  who  bud   not  the 

,     «ame  disposition    to  study  the   claesics  ? — I   should 
think  so- 

7677.  Supposing  he  was  to  say,  "  I  should  like  to  do 
"  300  lines  of  Greek  play  in  the  week,"  were  there 
opportunities  for  him  to  do  that  ? — Ko,  he  must  keep 
in  his  class. 

7678.  And  do  the  same  work  as  the  rest  ? — Tee. 

7679.  Can  you  point  out  what  was  the  particnlnr 
advantngo  gained  by  the  private  business  ? — Belbre  a 
hoy  was  going  in,  say  for  the  Newcaclle  scholarship, 
the  tulor  would  lake  pains  with  him,  and  give  him 
private  business  and  get  him  on. 

76UO.  He  would  have  anextraprivalo  busineas  ?— 
Yes, 

7681.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  But  iu  Uio  ordinary 
private  business  were  the  boys  arranged  exactly  as 
they  stood  in  school ;  or  if  a  fellow  in  the  middle 
division  was  rather  better  than  tho  rest  of  his  division, 
would  he  be  put  to  do  privnio  business  with  the  upper 
division  ? — I  think  so. 

7682.  {Mr.  i'aiigliati.)  In  foci,  with  regard  to  an 
iodiviilual  boy,  it  might  be  made  an  addition  to  the 
I'laasicul  curriculum  he  would  otherwise  have  lo  go 
through  from  his  place  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

7683.  {Sir  S.  Korthcotc.)  Do  yon  think  in  private 
hosinesa  boys  often  do  work  together  tliat  was  too 
bard  for  them  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7684.  Didyouever  know  ufljoysin  the  lower  division 
getting  into  Aristophanes  in  private  business  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  have.  AL  my  private  business  in  tho 
lower  part  of  the  school  was,  I  think,  almost  invarir 
ably  histotr. 

7685.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Ancient  history  ? — No, 
modem. 

.     7686.  Down  to  what  period  ? — 1  forget  almost,  but 
comparalivcly  modern,  KngUsh  liistury  or  French. 


7687.  (Sir  S.  Norlicole.)  Tlietimesof  the  Stuorta  ? 
.^I  am  afraid  I  forget  the  exact  period. 

7688.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  the  boys  prepare  their 
leBHons  alone  or  together  ? — ^I  think  they  prepare 
them  n  good  deal  together. 

7689.  That  is,  one  construes  to  another  ? — ^Yes. 

7690.  Ill  the  house  ?— Yes. 

7691.  Do  they  help  each  other  much  in  the  com- 
position ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do.  A  clever  boy  helps 
a  stupid  boy  ;  but  I  do  not  think  tho  clever  boya 
help  one  another  at  all. 

7692.  What  should  you  say  ia  the  greatest  stimulus 
lo  industry  at  Eton.  Is  it  public  opinion,  the  desire 
to  rise,  or  the  prizes? — I  should  think  it  was  tho 
desire  to  rise  a  good  deal  ;  tho  prizes  ore  so  monO'> 
poliaed  by  the  collegers,  that  they  have  been  lost  sight 
of  almost  by  the  oppidans. 

7693.  {Lord  Lfftlellon.)  You  mean  in  classics,  not 
in  other  things  ? — No,  not  in  other  things. 

7694.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  tbinkit  is  the  dcaira 
to  rise  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  then  it  does  not  requiro 
great  talent  to  rise.     They  rise  regularly. 

7695.  What  stimulus  should  you  say  is  applied  to 
the  average  boy,  that  ia  to  siiy,  a  boy  of  no  great 
ability  and  no  great  industry,  to  get  the  best  out  of 
him  that  can  be  got  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  exactly,  except  for  the  best  boys  in  the 
form.  For  each  form  there  are  prizes  and  collections, 
and  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  half. 

7696.  {Lord  Li/Hellon.)  Are  prizes  given  for  col- 
lections ? — Yes,  a  first  prize, 

7697.  You  say  the  desire  to  rise  is  a  very  effectual 
thing.  A  very  stn[iid  boy  is  kept  below  for  a  long 
time  ? — He  must  be  very  stupid,  I  think. 

7698.  {Lord  Clarendon  )  But  to  the  average  boy 
of  moderate  ability  and  moderate  industry  neither 
tutor  nor  master  pays  any  very  great  attention  ?— 
No. 

7699.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  tutors  fake  more 
boys  than  they  can  reaily  attend  to  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  they  did. 

7700.  Wo  have  heard  of  some  having  60  or  70.  It 
is  physically  impossible  then  to  attend  to  them  pro- 
perly, is  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

7701.  What  should  you  say  from  your  observation, 
first  OH  to  what  tutors  do,  and  next  whot  in  your 
opinion  they  ought  to  do,  is  the  number  ot'  pupils 
they  ought  to  have  ? — I  should  think  30  was  as 
many  as  they  could  do  with  ;  31  or  3^,  They  could 
reaily  attend  to  them  ail. 

7702.  Do  you  tliink  that  prizes  have  been  rather 
muttiptied  beyond  what  is  useful  ? — They  have  multt* 
plied  email  prizes.  The  large  prizes  are,  1  think, 
hardly  Ihougbt  enough  of, 

7703.  {Sir  S.  A^ortAcote.)  Do  you  thinkamall  prizes 
have  been  too  much  multiplied  ? — I  do  not  know  ihat 
they  have  been  too  much  multiplied.  I  do  not  think 
the  school  prizes  given  iu  collections  have  been. 

7704.  {Mr.  Twidelon.)  Where  docs  tho  system  of 
changing  places  in  the  school  cease  'i — After  you  get 
int«  tho  upper  division  liftli  form. 

7705.  Do  you  think  that  ceases  so  early  ? — Well, 
for  two  years  before  you  get  into  the  sixth  form. 

7706.  Do  you  think  it  is  dcBirnblo  that  during  those 
two  years  there  should  be  no  changing  places  ? — I 
hardly  know, 

7707.  With  reference  to  the  stimulus  to  exertioo?— 
I  should  think  it  rather  diminished  the  stimulus  to 
exertion. 

7708.  {Lord  Devon.)  Does  it  occur  to  you  to  suggest 
anything  by  which  non-industrious  hoys  could  be 
made  to  work  more  than  they  do  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

7709.  {Sir  S.  Nortkcotf.)  Do  you  thiuk  prizes  ex- 
clusively given  to  oppidans  would  bo  of  assistance  to 
them  ? — I  do  not  think  the  oppidans  would  like  that. 

7710.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  tliey  would 
he  thought  inferior  ? — Yea. 

7711.  {Sir  S.  NortkcoU.)  Oppidan  eihibtlionB,  for 
instance,  supposing  there  were  real  exhibitions  given 
to  oppidans.  Have  you  thought  of  such  a  thing  at 
all  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
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ETOV.  7712.  Are  roa  prepared  to  eipresa  an  DpinioD  off- 

—'  hand  upon  it  f — No,  hardly. 

ViiemMBor.         ^yjg    ^  ,,^   rrtMyAnn.)  Do  yoo  Ihink  tl  would  make 

'         ■         auj"  difforeiiee  as  to  the  work  of  the  oppidana   if  the 

»o  Not.  1868.    election  to  college  took  plfice  nsunlly  much  Inlcr,  say 

_«—     At  16? — No,  I  do  not   think  that  many  more  boys 

would  go  into  the  college. 

7714.  The  election  would  not  in  Boch  cnw  occur  at 
li  time  of  life  at  which  tliey  would  entertain  different 
Ticws  alniul  work,  and  about  the  adrantoges  of  suc- 
ceeding in  n  eonipeiition  of  that  sort  ? — No,  I  do  nol 
think  so.  It  would  cut  them  out  of  their  set  a  good 
deal 

7715.  (Lord  Clarrndon.)  Too  donot  ihiok  Ibat  the 
fiwr  of  punishment  operates  u  any  stimulus  lo  in- 
dustrj'? — No,  not  much,  except  up  to  acerlain  level, 
ajid  then  it  stops. 

7716.  {.Wr.  VaugAan.)  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is 
practicable  or  no^  but  Euppo^ing  that  the  foundation 
scholars  at  Eton,  instead  of  tiring  in  college,  and  on  a 
system  entirely  appropriate  to  the  foundation  f^Iiolars, 
were  scattered  nliout  the  (ichool  in  the  oppidan  lioiusee, 
merely  under  the  character  of  scholars,  would  (here 
then  bo  any  repugnance  felt  to  becoming  a  foundntion 
scliolar,  such  as  exists  now? — No,  1  should  think  not; 
I  hardly  know  nbont  that, 

7717.  Do  you  think  the  mere  fact  of  their  living  in 
that  isolated  stale  cotistitules  an  objection  which 
prevents  competition  on  ibe  part  of  an  oppidan  lo 
becoQte  one  of  them  ? — I  should  think  that  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

771^  {Lotd  Lytlttton.)  But  they  are  living  on  so 
much  cheaper  lemis  ? — Tes. 

7719.  That  is  an  effect  of  their  position  ? — II  is. 

7720.  (Mr.  TAomptoa.)  Do  you  think  they  would 
be  so  industrious  if  they  lived  with  the  oppidans  in 
the  ^me  hovsea  ? — No,  I  should  think  they  would  be 
ftbout  tbo  BMiM  u  op{Hdans. 

7721.  (Sir  S.  .VortAeo/f.)  Is  there  much  interest 
taken  by  the  <^pidans  in  the  oppidan  who  is  likely  to 
get  a  scholarebip  ;  are  they  proud  of  him  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

7722.  Is  there  any  interest  taken  by  the  boys  in 
Mtch  other's  verses.  Do  ihey  look  at  each  other's 
verses  if  they  do  particolarly  good  ones  ? — Among 
the  boys  who  are  anxious  to  gel  on. 

77S3.  (Lord  LyUtltiM.)  Exercises  sent  op  ore  read 
•at  ?— Tea. 

7724.  Boys  take  pride  in  that  ? — Ye«. 

7725.  (Sir  S.  XortArott.)  But  do  other  boys  look 
•t  them  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7726.  (Lord  Clartmdom.')  Has  the  Head  Mn=ler 
much  influence  in  the  school.  Do  the  boys  know 
much  aboDt  him  ? — No,  except  with  the  larch. 

7727.  Thej  Have  no  iniereoorse  with  him  exc«pt  ia 
thttt  waj  ? — Nok  not  at  all. 

77SS.  (L«rd  Lytttlitni,)  Does  he  era- ask  any  b^Y 
to  lirfak&M  or  lea  with  him  ? — There  is  a  Scotch 
brwUMi  and  one  Irish  breakfast  eaob  year,  bat  other- 
wise I  think  not. 

77S9.  But  do  not  the  leading  boys  go  to  breakfast 
with  him  ? — Very  seldom. 

7730.  The  IVovosi  and  Fellows  do  so  oftener  than 
Ibejle^  Ma.<>ter  ?— The  Provost  does. 

ii31.  (Lord  ClamtdoH.)  Did  vou  aetjnirc  tho 
hisiorr  aad  eeoprnphy  you  pcesef^  in  the  pupil-roam 
or  by  private  readiag  » — Certainty  not  from  anything 
I  did  at  Eton,  either  in  papil-ruom  or  school-room. 

7732.  Assuming  that  yoo  have  a  g>x)d  deal  of  know- 
ledge both  of  history  and  geographr,  vou  do  no*  f(«l 
tltal  yoa  are  iadebied  to  the  school  for  it  > — Not 
stall. 

7733.  Il  w»«  from  Te«nr  own  d<!«it«  to  lav*  that 
laowf ledge  thai  vou  acquired  it  ? — Entirely. 

7734.  (Lanlbrr^m.)  .\re  BMps  wed  with  any  books 
that  are  iHed  ? — Not  nnch. 

7735.  Soppoali^  aome  portioa  of  TkoCT^de*  is 
read,  is  ib«n  a  aap  of  GreM«  at  hand  *— Te^  then 
Is  generallT, 

7T3&  And  Ureftreoceiuade  to  that  by  the  master? 


— ^Yes.    Ton  are  generally  expected   lo   kDOw  (bi 
places  on  the  map. 

7737.  Is  there  any  reference  made  from  aaeinti  to 
modern  history  ? — In  the  remove  there  is. 

7738.  In  whnt  shape  would  that  be^  WoqU  the 
modern  DBmeu  of  ancient  places  be  a»ke<l  ?— -Te& 

7739.  Sources  of  rivers  and  things  of  that  sort?— 
Yes,  in  the  remove. 

7740.  Arc  boys  ever  exercised  in  drawing  maps ;— . 
Tes  in  the  remove,  once  a  week. 

7741.  From  recollection  or  from  copies  ?—j'tal 
copies. 

7742.  (Sir  S-XorOeo^.y  It  is  simply  traci^*-. 
In  the  lower  division  of  the  fiAh  form  they  drw 
maps  for  four  monilu ;  in  the  remove  it  is  machp 
tracing, 

7743.  (Lord  Dewm.')  Does  that  apply  anly  «• 
ancient  geography  ? — That  is  all. 

7744.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  modem  geagr^br 
taught  ? — No,  not  at  alL 

7745.  (Mr.  Ttcitlelom.)  la  il  not  the  cmton  lo  aifc 
geographical  <)iM?stions  on  ancient  ge<CTsphy  la  ihs 
fifth  form  ? — No,  not  at  all,  except  where  one  or  Iw» 
names  occur  in  the  lesson  which  is  beii^  re«d. 

7746.  How  long  may  a  boy  remain  ia  the  fifth  Am  f 
— It  takes  yon  about  foor  years  lo  get  ap  into  tb 
sixth  form. 

7747.  Daring  fow  years  a  boy  nighl  rettUy  receitt 
DO  inslruciioD  even  in  ancient  geography  ? Quite  soi 

7748.  And  be  iloing  the  same  teaks  darifi^  that 
lime  ? — Not  entirely  for  the  foor  jcan.  I  think  for 
three  years  he  would. 

7749.  Are  questions  in  ancient  history  not  asked  on 
reading  the  books  ? — Yes,  I  think  th^  «« to  a  oertata 
degree,  which  directly  bw  on  the  snb^t  which  yoa 
are  reading. 

7750.  (Mr.  T^loM^ism.)  It  would  be  hardly  &ir  if 
it  went  farther  perhaps  ? — No. 

7751.  {Mr.  Ttcitlebm.)  la  readii^  DevMheiK^ 
for  example,  would  a  boy  be  rcqaired  to  pve  proof  of 
bis  being  ncf|aainied  with  the  liistoij  of  the  period  t 
• — Yes,  he  would, 

7752.  {Mr.  Tkomptom.)  An  rnapa  hnng  npin  ths 
clnss-Toont<  ? — In  some  of  the  rooma,  not  in  aU, 

7753.  I^irge  maps  ? — Yes,  not  many. 

7754.  That  depends  entirely  oo  the ynJgiiwMiioflk> 
master  ? — Quite  so. 

7755.  There  is  no  general  nde  ? — ^Ne^  not  at  alL 

7756.  (Lord  CtartndoiL.)  Are  those  mmfa  rcfcmd 
to  in  the  qaeslions  ? — Yes,  scHnetimes. 

7757.  Are  the  boys  reqaired  to  point  oat  loe^itiM  f 
— Yes,  a  little  sometimes. 

775S.  How  far  did  yoo  go  in  mathematics  when  you 
were  at  Eton  ? — I  went  to  the  hinosnial 

7759.  (Lord  Lyaeltom.)  Did  yon  Dot  get 
tjcal  honours  ? — No. 

7760.  (Lord  CtartrndoM.)  Do  yon  think  that  the 
system  of  instruction  was  safficiest  i—l  ilioeM  tUak 
not.  I  have  always  beard  so  from  peopis  who  an 
mathemai  icians. 

7761.  Thai  the  mode  of  leaching  wm  incaaplril  f 
—Yes. 

7763.  1*00  do  not  think  that  yon  dwind  all  tht 
beneAt  that  yon  onghi  to  bare  dene  tnm  the  timi 
yoo  devoted  to  it  ? — No. 

7763.  (Lard  LfOrttom.)  Have  you  had  to  d»  &  otvr 
again  at  Oxford  ? — No,  1  hare  lud  ■» 
ai  Oxford.  I  have  given  it  np  qaile. 

7764.  (Lord  ClwrN^M.)  I  loppoee   i 
yoo  were  poaeewied  o(  the  etementary  parts  of  \ 
maties  ? — Yes,  qnile  so. 

7765.  or  how  orach  EMb'd  did  v(^  feel 
thonwiphly  maater  ?— 1  do  not  think  I  knew  I 
two  books  ihoroagUy. 

77G6.  Did  yea  kara  gtvmtuj  there  ? — Xo.  Thsee 
who  tried  ftr—ttiaeni  Lai  honaoiudH: 

7767.  ItofoaOinktbatiothegenerdlMi^abeat 
the  iasirwtie«  thai  Is  givesi  then  fa  ^HlHMUee  ?— 
Yes^  eertaialy. 

776&  (Jfr.  Thfihlsa.)  Ab««t  arithmetie.  Ai«  tha 
bOT*  pneiifled  in  ariibmecic  ?— Yea. 
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7769.  And  you  think  that  they  could  cast  up  auras 
,pi(!ly  and  correctly  ? — I  hardly  know,  it  depends  bo 
,uch  on  lliG  boye. 

7770.  {Lord  Lt/ffellon.)  Tlicy  cannot  jmss  friala 
without  a  fair  nmount  of  arilhinctic  nt  least  ? — No, 

ey  arc  ohliged  to  liave  a  certain  amonrt. 

7771.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  The  »(o(u»of  the  malhe- 
latical  maatcra  is  inferior  at  Eton,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
rtainly. 

7772.  And  they  nro  generally  looked  upon  by  tlio 
itioya  as  not  occupying  the  ^nmc  place  as  tho  classical 
IcaslerB  ? — Very  much  lower. 

7773.  (Lord  Lr/ltellon.)  Do  the  boys  touch  their 
bats  to  the  mnlbemalical  masterfi  ? — Sometimes. 

7774.  Ii  is  riotrequireil  ? — No,  it  is  quite  voluntiuy. 
They    take   more   liberties    with    tho    mathemntlcal 

.asters  than  they  dare  with  the  classical  masters. 

7775.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  suppose  the  inferior 
ttatioQ  of  the  masters  ia  attributed  by  tho  boys  to  the 
inferior  iraportnnce  of  the  study  ? — Tea, 

7776.  And  you  think  that  has  nn  effect  on  public 
opinion  as  to  the  impoi'tonce  of  studying  mathematics  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  bo. 

7777.  And  that  study  ia  not  approached  with  the 
dcfei'ence  or  the  same  interest  as  the  clasaics  ? — 

except  by  boya  who  really  take  an  interest  in  it, 
who  really  are  ma  thematic  inns, 

7778.  But  those  are  a  very  small  number  ? — Yea, 
very  small  indeed. 

7779.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  Ia  it  thought  that  the  ma- 
thematical masters  ore  themselves  inferior  men  to  the 
cUssical  masters  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  very  good 
jnen. 

7780.  {Lord L'jUetlon.)  They  ore  Univeraity  men? 
—I  think  so.  They  have  taken  high  honours  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

7781.  {Sir  S.  Norlkcole.)  But  they  are  not  Eton 
men,  are  they  ? — I  think  some  of  them  are  not. 

7782.  Do  you  tliiuk  that  makes  a  difference  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

7783.  DoyoiiUunkitwould  make  any  difference  In 
the  estimation  of  the  boys  if  the  masters  generally,  or 
nay  of  tliem,  were  not  Eton  men  ? — I  hardly  know. 

7784.  Do  yon  think  men  who  had  not  been  brought 
Up  at  Eton  would  be  able  to  get  on  wiili  tlie  boys  and 
imderatand  the  aystcm  of  the  school  ? — I  should  think 
BO,  after  a  time. 

7785.  {Mr.  TirUleton.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
reason  why  at  Rngby  they  should  bo  antiafied  with  a 
Head  Master  from  another  school,  which  would  not 
ftpply  to  Eton  ? — I  do  not  think  ao. 

7786.  I  suppose  the  boya  would  look  more  to 
Buperioi'iiy  of  ability  and  powers  of  teaching  in  tho 
master  than  to  the  school  became  from  originally? 
— I  should  ihink  so.  There  is  a  jealous  sort  of  feel- 
ing about  that. 

7787.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  the  boys  discuss  the 
comparative  merits  of  their  masters  as  teachera  ? — I 
think  they  do. 

77S8.  And  some  masters,  I  suppose,  have  a  higher 
reputation  than  others  ? — Yes. 

7789.  Would  you  say  that  tho  average  of  these 
mnthematicnl  masters  were  looked  up  to  for  general 
Ability,  AS  much  as  tho  average  of  the  classical 
masters  ? — No,  I  should  think  hardly. 

7790.  The  boys  cannot  appreciate  their  merits? — No. 

7791.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  any  way  the  fault  of  iha 
mathemalical  masters  that  they  are  not  regarded  with 
so  much  deference  ? — I  think  it  is  their  position. 

7792.  You  tliiuk  that  position  might  be  altered? — I 
think  so. 

7793.  Under  regulntionsauehas  to  place  them  on  the 
same  fooling  ? — Yes. 

7794.  So  that  It  is  not  a  prejudice  of  the  boys 
mertily  ? — No,  I  think  It  ia  the  position  of  the  masters. 

7795.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Wiih  respect  to  modern 
longuoges,  they  wo  not  cored  for  much,  are  they  ? — 
Very  little  indeed. 

7796.  In  fact,  we  may  almost  say  that  they  are 
neglected  ? — Yea,  unless  you  take  the  trouble  to  go 
!«ut  of  the  way  for  them. 
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7797.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)    You   look   honours  in        ETOK, 
modern  languages  ? — In  German,  yes.  

7798.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Tho  study  of  modem  Ian- 
gua^jes  may  Lb  considered  as  volnntary  ? — Entirely. 

7799.  There  iaonlyono  French  master  for  the  whole 
school  ? — I  think  ho  has  nn  aasistaut. 

7800.  Occasionally? — I  never  leoint  French,  so  I  do 
not  know  exactly. 

7801 .  You  never  learnt  French  with  him,  hut  yoa 
apeak  French  Tcry  well? — I  never  learnt  French 
at  EtoD. 

7802.  {Sir  S.  NoTthcote.)  Did  you  learn  German  at 
Eton  ? — Yes,  olmost  entirely. 

7803.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Have  you  tested  your 
knowledge  in  German  ;  have  you  ever  been  in  Gier- 
mauy  ? — I  have  spoken  to  Germans. 

7804.  And  you  have  found  you  got  on  ? — Yes. 

7805.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  You  kept  up  your  know- 
ledge of  Germaa  at  Eton  ? — I  almost  learnt  it  all 
there. 

7806.  With  the  tutor  there  ?— With  the  master 
there. 

7807.  Did  you  feel  the  Prince  Consort's  prize  to  be 
an  efficient  stimulus  ? — Yee,  certainly. 

7808.  It  is  a  prize  well  thought  of  in  the  school?.^ 
Certainly. 

7809.  Is  it  books  ?— Yea. 

7810.  Do  you  think  there  ia  enough  to  bring  tlioao 
outwho  have  a  decided  facility  and  talent  for  modem 
languages  ?— I  think  eo,  certainly  ;  there  is  a  select 
of  about  sis,  both  in  French  and  German. 

7811.  How  many  gencrallygo  in  for  it? — They  in- 
creased veiy  much  when  I  was  there  ;  the  first  year 
there  was  14,  and  afterwards  they  increased  to  24, 

7812.  The  select  is  6  or  9,  is  it  not  ? — 8  or  9  gene- 
rally. 

7813.  {Sir  S.  Norihcote.)  Do  the  greater  number 
go  in  for  French  ? — Yes. 

7814.  A  great  number  of  those  boys  who  go  in  for 
the  French  prize  have  not  learnt  it  at  Eton  ? — A 
great  number. 

7815.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  possible  to  introduce 
a  matriculation  examination  in  French,  to  rei^nii'e 
boys  when  they  come  up  to  Eton  to  be  able  to  do  a 
little  in  French  ? — I  suppose  that  would  exclude  a 
good  many. 

7816.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  We  find  thatsome  of  the 
tutors  have  given  a  little  instruction  in  French  to  a 
few  boys  iu  their  houses,  and  given  them  books  and 
taken  some  interest  in  it  ;  do  you  know  of  any  such 
inatonoea  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

7817.  Should  you  say  that  among  the  upper  hoys  at 
Eton,  those  who  ore  thinking  boya,  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  ofleoming  modern  languages? 
— I  think  not, 

7818.  Or  of  the  importance  of  learning  them  when 
they  are  young  ? — I  think  not. 

7919.  There  is  nothing  done  by  the  authorities  to 
encourage  the  study  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

7820.  (Sir  S.  Nortkcott.)  Supposing  French  is 
taught  systematically,  do  you  think  a  Frenchman 
should  be  ihe  master  or  an  Englishman  ;  do  you 
think  the  Frenchman  would  command  the  respect  of 
the  boys  ? — I  should  think  so  if  he  was  placed  on  the 
some  fooling  as  the  others. 

7821.  (Lord  Devon.)  Do  you  think  he  would  keep 
the  clnas  in  order  ?. — If  he  was  on  a  fair  footing. 

7822.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Natural  science,  I  believe, 
is  wholly un.iltonded  to? — Entirely, 

7823.  Occasionally  tliore  are  lectures  given  ;  s  lec- 
turer comes  down  fiom  London  and  lectures  on 
natural  science  ? — Yea. 

7824.  Are  they  much  attended  to  ? — Yes,  they  are 
a  good  deal  attended  to;  it  is  with  boys  who  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  evening  ;  once  a  week  boys  who 
have  nothing  to  do  in  tho  cvcninga  go  there,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  they  attend  much  to  them  ;  a  certain 
number  do,  but  I  think  that  most  come  a  great  deal 
for  making  a  row. 

7825.  Are  the  lectures  generally  of  a  popular  kind  ; 
are  they  good  lectures  ? — Yea. 
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TS26.  Leetoren  entitled  to  connmiul  fttuntioa, 
wbicb  ihey  do  not  get  ? — Certainly. 

7827.  {Lord  Dfron.)  How  many  does  the  tlut&tre 
hold  ? — I  do  not  know,  a  ftood  number. 

7828-  200  ?— I  wn  ttfrsid  I  CMinol  »y. 

7829.  It  ia  the  mAlhenutical  school,  ie  it  not  ? — ^Tes. 

7830.  (Lord  LylteUon.)  Is  the  attendAnce  quite 
volantary  ? — Entirely, 

7831.  (/>rd  Claretidon.)  There  ia  eoiDetLing  p«td 

for  ti.«t  7— Yen. 

7832.  {il/>.  ThompMon.)  Are  the  lectnrers  realed 
with  ra«p«ct,  or  do  the  boya  make  a  noise  ? — If  Uicy 
ore  Twy  inieresting  the  lioya  are  qoiel  ;  there  b  n 
good  deal  of  noiu  aometimes. 

7833.  {Lord  Clarendon.}  What  is  sbont  the  time 
which  you  cbould  say  waa  at  the  dispoaal  of  a  boy  for 
private  reading  ? — The  average  time  ? 

7834.  Yea  i  Uke  the  averageof  a  week,  some  days 
differing  from  others  ? — I  should  think  iho  reading 
STcrage  about  4  or  5  hours  a  day,  that  ij  the  time 
given  to  the  school  work. 

7835.  I  Bnid  left  for  private  reading,  that  would  leave 
all  the  real  ?— Yee. 

7836.  (Lord  Ljfttelton.)  Did  yoa  attend  to  the 
modem  languages  regularly  ? — Tea,  but  it  ia  rather 
the  eiceptinn,  I  think,  to  do  so. 

7837.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Can  yon  mention  any 
German  authors  which  you  read  while  at  Eton? — I 
road  a  good  deal  of  Schiller. 

7838.  Chiefly  bis  poetry  or  his  prose  ? — ^Boih. 

7839.  Schlegel  ?— Yes. 

7810.  And  Goethe  ?— Yce,  a  little. 

7841.  (Sir.  Vaughan.)  Schiller*a  historical  works? 
—His  "  ftirty  Years'  War." 

7842.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  And  hia  poetry  besides  ? — 
Yea. 

7813.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  there  libraries  in  the 
different  liouafB  ? — No,  I  itunk  nol,  it  ia  not  a  general 
role,  there  may  bo  eiceptione. 

7844.  Is  the  school  library  made  much  nseof? — 
Chiefly  by  the  eoUegers. 

7845.  The  oppidans  seldom  go  there  ? — Very  few, 
comparatively  speaking. 

7846.  Were  yon  a  member  of  the  debating  society  ? 
Yc«. 

7347.  (Lord  LytUtton.,  For  how  long  ?— For  two 
years. 

7848.  (iMrd  Clarendon.)  And  you  look  great  inte- 
rest in  it  ? — Yes. 

7849.What  were  the  characler  of  the  subjects  which 
In  Reneral  were  debated  there? — They  were  very  gene- 
totly  historical.  I  think  those  were  tbo  favourite  ones. 

7850.  (^Lord  Lyltcltoa.)  The  politics  of  the  day  o 
good  deal  ? — Yes. 

7851.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  They  were  not  excluded  ? 
— Not  at  all.  Com]>ftriaoua  and  contrnsta  between 
great  men,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

7852.  Upon  whom  does  it  depend  to  propose  the 
cabjccts  ? — The  subjccls  arc  proposed  byaiiymember 
wlio  chooses.  Ench  man  who  proposes  a  subject 
signs  it  lirst,  and  those  who  vole  for  it  sign  after- 
wards. Whichever  gels  tlio  most  nuuber  of  votes  is 
taken. 

7853.  Is  there  mnch  preparation  for  tho  deUites  ? — 
Some  do.  I  should  think  nliout  throe  or  four  speakers 
each  time  take  trouble. 

7854.  And  they  come  pretty  well  prepared  ? — Yes. 
7856.  (Lord  Lytulton.)  And  read  a  good  deal  about 

It  ?— Yes. 

7856.  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  a  groat  portion  of 
the  reading  at  Eton,  historical  or  otherwise,  is  in 
reference  to  those  debates  ? — Yes, 

7857.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  boys  write  their 
speeches  ? — They  have  to  wiite  them. 

7858.  They  are  not  allowed  to  read  them  ? — It  is 
ngaiast  the  rules. 

7859.  (Lord  Devon.)  Are  they  recorded  ? — Yes. 

7860.  Howmnnyattend  tho  meetings  of  the  debating 
Bociety  ? — 28  is  the  fiiU  number. 

7861 .  {Lord  Ly Helton.) \ia  they  generally  all  there? 
— Generally  25  or  26. 


7862.  (Mr.  T%omp$oii.)  Who  takes  c«re  that  t&ne 
apeeches  are  written  ont.  A  lazy  boy  wofild  be  i^ 
to  fihirk  it  ? — The  members  of  the  society  take  it  in 
fOtatio[^  <Mie  each  week,  to  look  kder  evtrytliing  of 
Ibatsorl. 

7863.  Is  there  ony  penalty  if  it  is  not  done  ? — ^YMf 
a  fine. 

7864.  (Sir  S.  yorlheole.)  What  sort  of  books  do 
the  boys  read  by  themselves  out  of  the  school  work  ;  do 
they  read  much  poeiry,  novels,  or  history*? — It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  boy  ;  1  should  think  novels. 

7865.  Do  you  think  that  many  boys  hare  reftd  Shake* 
speare,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  I  think  some  do  eo. 

T866.  And  the  modem  poets,  Tennyson  and  Long- 
fellow  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  fair  proportion  of  the  boys 
read  them. 

7867.  (Lord Lyttelton.)  Do  some  tators  give  prises 
to  be  written  for  in  the  holidays  ? — My  tutor  has  done 
eo  once  or  twice  ;  not  as  a  regular  thing.    , 

7868.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  think  yoa  said  thai  the 
averse  hoors  of  work  in  the  day  was  about  five 
hours  ? — I  should  think  so,  taking  it  altogelltcr. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  maeh  crammed  np  in  one  part 
of  the  week,  and  another  part  of  tbo  week  yoa  Intra 
nothing  to  do.  That  b  the  arrangemeot  of  tke 
calendar. 

7869.  Wliot  should  you  say  was  about  lite  areragt 
time  devoted  to  pUy  ? — The  after  12  and  the  after  4, 
as  we  call  it ;  from  a  quarter  to  12  to  2;  and  on  balf- 
bolidaya  from  a  quarter  to  4  to  6. 

7870.  Ton  were  in  the  boats,  were  yon  not  ? — Yes. 

7871.  (Lord  Lt/ttellon.)  Do  yon  think  that  the  cap- 
tain of  (he  boats  was  in  any  way  the  chief  or  the 
leading  person  in  the  school  ? — I  think  he  was, 

7872.  Crrterit  paribus,  would  not  the  captain  of  th6 
boats  bo  a  greater  man  than  the  cupiwn  of  ill* 
eleven  ? — I  think  so. 

7873.  (A  CommUnoaer.)  Did  It  ever  occur  to  jtw 
to  account  for  that  ? — No.  He  has  the  power  to  give 
more  promotion. 

7874.  Has  the  captain  of  the  boats  the   power  of 
regulation  extending  to  tlie  whole  boats? — YeSi-| 
rests  entirely  on  him. 

7875.  Were  the  captains  of  the  boats  in  your  till 
members  of  the  debating  society  ? — Always, 

7876.  Were  they  boys  at  all  distinguished  for 
of  industrious  habits  ? — I  should  think  so  gooerally. 

7677,  Do  yon  think  that  applies  generally  to 
boats  ? — I  am  afraid  it  did  rather. 

7878.  As  to  the  expenses,  has  the  captain  of 
boats  greater  expenses  felling  upon  him  ittaa 
other  member  of  the  eight  ? — Not  at  all. 

7879.  Can  you  say  at  all  what  would  be  the  expense 
of  being  in  the  eight.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
what  expense  would  a  boy  being  in  the  eight  incur  ? — 
I  should  say,  independently  of  everything  el?e,  be  miut 
be  a  member  of  tlie  boats  to  be  a  mcml*r  of  the  eig 

7880.  I  mean,  including  nil  his  boating  expenses?* 
I  should  sny,  he  could  not  do  it  under  15/,  or  161. 

7881.  (Sir  S.  NorlhcoK.)  What  does  the  boy  ; 
for  his  oar? — It  is  1/.  in  the  Easter  half,  and  3/ 
the  summer  half.     I  Ihink  it  is  4/. 

7882.  Have  you  ever  reckoned  that  op  to  see  1 
far  it  is  reasonable,  or  whether  it  does  not  give  n] 
deal  too  much  to  the  owners  of  the  boats  ?- 
arraid  I  have  never  reckoned  it  up  ;  I  have  alwajs 
paid  it. 

7883.  (Lord  Lytlellon.)  You  were  in  tho  cighi, 
were  you  not  ? — Yes,  for  two  years. 

7884.  There  ia  rather  severe  training  in  tho  rlgbt  S 
— Not  severe,  Imt  there  is  training. 

7885.  How  ranch  time  should  you  say  ia  the  suib- 
mer  half,  one  day  with  another,  you  hod  to  give  lo 
the  boats  ? — In  actual  training  only  2^  hours  in  the 
evening  i  but  altogether  I  should  say  nboat  four 
hours  per  diem. 

7886.  Uos  every  boy  who  is  tn  the  boats,  »  boat  of 
his  own,  generally? — Generally. 

7887.  An  ordinary  member  of  the  boats,  beiidea 
going  up  in  the  boats  in  the  regular  time,  often  goe* 
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ont  in  Ilia  own  boat  ? — Tes  j  whea  they  are  not  in 

trainiog  it.  takes  a.  great  deal  longer  time. 

7888.  Do  you  thinl;,  Bpcaking  not  only  of  the  eight, 
but  oF  the  whole  of  the  bouts,  the  boating  community 
at  Eton  ftre  less  studious  than  the  rest  ? — Yea  ;  I 
think  (hey  were  a  little  so  perlinps  ;  I  do  not  know 
Ihftt  they  were  tho  lost  year  I  wns  there,  the  first 
four  they  were  certainly. 

7889.  Did  they  associate  together  on  a  Sunday  ; 
would  a  boating  boy  go  out  wallsing  with  a  cricketer  ? 
— Tefl. 

7890.  There  was  nothing  like  jealousy  or  separa- 
tion ? — Not  at  all. 

7891.  Did  the  boating  boys  associate  with  the  col- 
legers aa  ranch  as  the  others  would  ? — Yes,  I  think  ko, 
thoee  high  in  the  boats. 

7892.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  more  drinking 
haliits  nmoug  the  boaters  Ihnn  among  the  cricketers  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  not  more  than  iu  cricket, 

7893.  Tlicrc  was  no  material  difference  of  tone  be- 
tween them  ? — So,  I  think  not. 

7894.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Check  nights  are  done 
»way  with  now  ? — Yes. 

7895.  Is  there  iiny  upper  six  dinner  now,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ?— No. 

7896.  Do  tho  boats  generally  go  up  moat  days,  or 
la  there  an  indisposition  to  go  up  in  the  boats  and  a 
preference  for  going  up  in  the  skiffs  ? — I  think,  except 
for  going  some  distance  up  the  river,  they  prefer  skills. 

7897.  Do  you  think  the  lock  is  much  in  the  way  ? 
— I  should  think  not  at  all. 

7898.  Do  you  object  to  boys  in  the  eight  bathing  ? 
. — Yes,  while  the  training  is  going  on, 

7899.  Other  boya  in  the  boats  are  allowed  to  do  bo? 
—Yes. 

7900.  {Lord Lt/lCellon.)  Were  there  more  in  your 
time  who  took  to  boating  than  to  cricket? — Yes,  I 
should  Ihiuk  altogetlicr  there  were  rather  more. 

7901.  Are  the  boaters,  generally  speaking,  more 
athletic  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  about  the  same;  I  think 
cricketers  and  boaters  have  about  an  equal  share. 

7902,  (LordClarendon.)  Now  that  you  have  left  Eton 
for  a  year,  and  liavo  reflected  on  the  course  of  studios 
that  you  pursued  there,  and  the  manner  iu  which  you 
employed  your  time,  I  will  aak  you,  are  you  on  the 
whole  satislied  with  the  result.  Do  you  look  bock 
with  gratitude  and  satisfaction  to  Eton  for  what  yon 
acquired  there,  or  do  you  think  upon  reflection  that 
your  lime  might  have  been  better  employed,  and  are 
thero  any  changes  which  you  would  like  adopted  for 
the  advantage  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I 
think  there  might  be  a  good  deal  done. 

7903.  Then  upon  reflection  you  do  not  think  that 
your  time  has  been  as  well  employed  as  it  might  have 
been  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

7904.  In  what  direction  do  you  ttiink  a  change 
Bhould  be  made  ? — Going  up  to  Oxford  from  Eton, 
one  finds  the  verses  not  so  much  thought  of  as  they 
ore  at  Eton,  and  Latin  prose  much  more.  Latin 
prose  is  rather  looked  down  upon  at  Eton  com- 
pared to  the  verses. 

7905.  {Lord  Lyitelion.)  Do  you  find  more  trans- 
lation done  at  Oslbrd  ? — We  were  not  taught  to  put 
our  own  thoughts  in  our  own  language  at  all  at  Eton. 
There  were  no  essays,  no  translations  from  Greek  or 
Latin.  All  the  vcrsea  were  original  subjects,  and  no 
translation  from  English  to  Latin,  which  makes  a 
great  difference  at  Oxford. 

7906.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  use  have  you  been 
able  to  turn  your  knowledge  of  verses  to  at  Oxford  ? 
• — They  ore  of  use  at  tho  examinations  of  the  Uui- 
veraity. 

7907.  But  the  same  importance  is  not  attached  to 
them  ? — Not  so  much  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

7908.  Should  you  say  that  those  who  learn  no 
modern  languages  at  Eton,  which  must  be  the  majority, 
that  they  are  at  a  diftndvautage  when  they  come  to 
Oxford  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  so, 

7909.  Do  you  think  modem  languages  are  not  moro 
^-  required,  or  more  esteemed  at  Oxford  than  they  are 
^Mt  Eton  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are. 


^ 


7910.  {Lord  Li/tielton.)  They  do  not  como  into         ETON. 

the  course  at  all  ? — No.    There  is  a  modern  ianguago  

scholarship  quite  separate.  Viteotait  Bor- 

7911.  {Lord    Clarendon.)  Is  there  any    taste  for         i'^dim. 
modernlnnguagesordesireloacquire  thomal Oxford?    ^oVov  186* 
— No,  not  so  much,  compared  with  classical  know-  ' 
ledge, 

7912.  You  think  that  the  indifference  they  brought 

from  the  school  was  cai-ricd  on  to  the  University  ? 

Yea,  I  think  it  was  the  same  with  all  the  members 
of  the  University;  of  course  there  were  some  of 
different  tastes. 

7913.  Then  upon  the  whole  you  think  you  would 
like  to  see  less  time  given  to  Latin  verse  and  mm-e 
to  prose  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  Greek  proso  ia  liillo 
attended  to. 

7914.  {Lord  Li/ttehon.)  Did  you  go  in  for  the  New- 
castle scholiirahip  ? — Yes, 

7915.  Is  it  not  set  in  that  ? — Yes,  but  the  greater 
part  of  what  you  lenrn  ia  private  with  the  tutor. 

7916.  You  might  choose  a  Greek  themo  if  yon 
liked  ?— Yes,  but  very  few  did. 

7917.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Wliat  should  you  say  aa 
to  comix)siiion  ? — I  should  say,  translations  i'rom 
English  into  Latin  and  Greek  prose,  and  then  I 
should  think  shorter  bits  and  better  done, 

7918.  You  would  like  lo  see  more  attention  paid  to 
the  English  hingunge  ? — Yes,  certainly, 

7919.  I  gntlier  from  your  remarks  that  yon  would 
also  have  some  improvement  in  Hia  teaching  of 
mathematics  ? — Yes. 

7920.  You  do  not  think  that  they  are  irapai'Icd  in 
sue!)  a  manner  as  that  they  ore  retained  ? — No,  I 
should  think  certainly  not. 

7921.  {Lord  Liftlehon.)  They  might  teach  rather 
more  than  they  do,  caiTy  them  rather  higher  ? — From 
what  I  have  heard  from  men  who  are  mathematician?, 
who  have  learnt  at  Eton,  they  seem  to  think  they 
could  have  done  nothing  without  extra  tuition. 

7922.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  think  that' modern 
languages  should  be  made  a  port  of  tho  school  course  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

7923.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  tnere  ia 
too  ranch  saying  by  heart  ? — The  lessons  are  too 
long  and  not  required  to  be  said  well  enough. 

7924.  Would  you  prefer  to  see  a  amaller  amount  of 
saying  by  heart  made  more  perfect  ? — Yes. 

7925.  {Lard  Li/tlelton.)  Aa  to  the  "  construing"  sys- 
tem, do  yon  think  it  oo  the  whole  good  to  do  the  whole 
lesson  once  with  the  tutor  beforo  taking  it  into  the 
school  ? — I  snppose  it  makes  tho  l>oyB  know  tho  thing 
more  accurately,  but  it  make  them  depend  more  on 
the  construing. 

7926.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Supposing  that  those 
alterations  which  you  now  suggest,  and  which  I  think 
are  very  reasonable,  were  practicable,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  time  enough  for  them,  that  by  a  better 
distribution  or  better  teaching  time  could  be  made  for 
the  introduction  of  some  studies  and  the  improvement 
of  others  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

7927.  You  see  no  insuperable  objection  as  lo  tho 
time  at  their  disposal,  for  instance,  tor  learning  mo- 
dern languages  ? — No,  I  should  think  certainly  not, 

7928.  You  think  that  modern  languages  proporly 
taught,  as  they  might  bo  at  Eton,  would  not  interfere 
prejudicially  with  the  study  of  classics  ? — 1  should 
think  not,  certainly. 

7929.  And  that  classics  might  still  remain,  as  now, 
the  basis  of  the  education  ? — I  abould  think  so. 

7930.  (Lord  De eon.)  Would  you  aucomiiliah  that 
by  increasing  the  number  of  hours  of  school,  or  by 
employing  differently  tho  hours  at  present  employed  ? 
— I  should  think  in  both  wavs. 

7931.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  You  think  the  hours  of  the 
school  might  bo  increased  without  unduly  (nsijig 
them  F — I  think  they  might  be  both  distributed, 
because  sometimes  you  have  two  whole  scliuol  days 
running,  which  crams  all  your  work  into  the  end  of 
the  week,  and  leaves  tho  rest  of  tho  week  idle, 

7932.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  that  there 
are  masters  enough,  considering  (lie  numbers  of  whieh 
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ihe  school  now  consists  and  the  numbers  that  some 
masters  take  ? — I  should  think  hardly.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  master  to  eve  17  30  Iwjs, 

7933.  At  ftll  events  that  the  number  should  hemoro 
equally  and  properly  distributed  among  the  masters  ? 
—Yes. 

7934.  Do  you  think,  asfaraHyoncauBee,  thai  if  they 
esceed  30,  tho  master  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  them  ? 
— The  maater  eciects,  I  thiuk,  a  great  deuL  Ha 
selects  the  best  and  ratlicr  neglects  the  worst. 

The  witness 


7935.  (Sir  S.  Nortkcott.)  Do  you  think  that  tlie 
Bchoel  as  a  whole  is  too  large,  or  do  you  think  it  in 
capable  of  eKtenaion  without  injury  ? — I  should  think 
it  was  capable  of  extension  without  injury. 

7936.  You  do  not  think  the  tendency  of  the  school 
being  too  large  is  to  bi'enk  it  up  into  dilTereut  houses 
and  sepnrnte  the  boys  from  one  another  ? — I  do  not 
think  HO,  when  it  gets  over  a  certain  number. 

7937.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  anylhing  further 
which  you  would  suggoat  ? — Ko,  I  think  uot. 
withdrew. 


.Y.Eeani,Esq.  W.  EvANs,  Esq.,  examined. 

7933.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  believe,  Mr.  Evans,  you 
hold  and  keep  a  boarding  house  at  Eton  ? — I  do. 

7939.  For  how  many  years  have  you  had  that  ? — 
Since  1837,  about  24  years. 

7940.  Yours  is  a  "  dame's  "  house,  I  helievo  ? — Yes. 

7941.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  "dame's" 
house  and  a  tutor's  house  ? — ^lu  what  respect  do  yoa 
mean? 

7942.  Is  there  any  diiTorencc  ?— No,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  diflerenco. 

7943.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  About  the  difference  of 
charge  ? — As  to  the  charge,  there  is  a  difference. 

7944.  What  is  it  ? — My  charge  is  80  guineas. 

7945.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  the  "  dames' "  houses? — 
Less. 

V946.  What  is  it  in  the  tutor's  houses  ? — 120L,  I 
believe. 

7947.  (Lord  L^ttelton.)  That  is  the  cliarge  for  the 
board  and  lodging  ? — That  is  the  charge  for  tho 
board  and  lodging. 

7948.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Does  the  80  guineas  in- 
clude tuition  ? — No,  that  ia  separate. 

7949.  (Sir  S.  Northcotc.)  Does  not  the  120/.  for  the 
tutor  include  the  tuition  fee  ? — Yes, 

7950.  In  tho  domes'  houses  that  is  extra  ? — Yes. 
793 1 .  So  that  the  cliarge  in  u  dame'u  house  really  is 

100/.  ? — Yes,  it  makes  a  ditTei-enee  of  about  20/. 

7952.  (Lord  Lytltlton.)  Is  not  the  charge  for  your 
houee  28(.  a  half  ?— Yes. 

7953.  And  is  it  not  40/.  in  the  tutor's  house  ? — Yesj 
that  includes  tuition. 

7954.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Wliat  nre  tho  relations  of 
the  boys  to  the  dame  ? — I  try  to  place  myself  as  much 
as  possible  in  loco  parentis.  A  little  boy  comes  for 
ndvice.  He  is  very  much  thrown  into  my  family, 
and  of  course  in  the  fiist  instance  is  very  much  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  ladies  than  myself. 

7955.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  the  house  ? — 
46  now. 

7956.  And  can  you  bo  n  father  to  them  nil  ? — I 
think  I  can  manage  them  all. 

7957.  (Lord  Li/ftellon.)  Do  you  know  them  all 
Individually  ? — Ye?,  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

7958.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Perhaps  you  will  Iiave  the 
poodness,  with  reference  to  tho  whole  of  tho  time  you 
hnvo  been  there,  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  amount 
of  moral  superintendence  and  influence  you  exercise 
over  your  boys,  the  improvements  you  have  introduced 
into  that  part  of  tho  system,  and  so  on,  as  to  your  per- 
houbI  intercourse  with  the  boys  ? — As  to  my  inter- 
course with  the  boys,  they  are  very  mucli,  if  young, 
with  my  family.     Some  breakfast  with  us. 

7959.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  have  a  Bortoflowcr 
ftchool  ? — No,  but  the  younger  part  of  them  cling  to 
UB  for  those  little  kindnesses  which  they  want.  They 
nre  very  much  under  my  daughter,  or  tho  lady  who 
manages  the  house  under  my  daughter,  spending  tlio 
evening  with  them  ;  there  is  a  piano,  and  that  hind 
of  thing.  They  are  very  sensible  of  kindness  ;  it 
gives  us  It  hold  on  their  affections,  which  we  retain,  I 
think,  OS  long  an  they  remain  at  Eton.  As  to  other 
matters,  they  come  for  advice,  and  it  ia  a  great 
advantage  having  been  at  Eton  myself.  I  know  how 
to  help  them  by  a  caution  as  to  the  difficulties  which 
Ihey  are  likely  to  encounter. 

79G0.  The  discipline  in  your  house,  I  suppose,  is 
touch  about  the  aame  as  in  the  tutors' houses  ? — Yes, 


7961.  How  ia  that  discipline  maintalnod  ? — By 
supporting  the  authority  of  tlio  elder  boys,  and  by 
liberal  and  kindly  treatment  throughout.  Wc  nre  on 
the  best  poasible  terms. 

7962.  You  have  o  captain  ? — Tho  captain  of  my 
house  ia  ihe  person  whose  authority  I  support  ;  and 
since  I  have  had  the  house,  1  have  never  had  occasion 
to  appeal  to  (he  school  to  maintain  discipline. 

7963.  {Lord  Lyftellon.)  It  must  often  happen  that 
the  actual  captain  is  an  iiifcrior  sort  of  boy  ;  how  do 
you  act  in  that  case  ? — He  is  usually  supported  at 
captain  by  thoae  who  are  near  him. 

7964.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  are  the  relations  of 
the  dame  to  iho  parents  ? — Thoae  of  entire  con- 
fidence. It  was  asked  if  I  sent  reports  to  them.  I 
never  do,  but  my  correspondence  is  such  that  it  bos 
completely  destroyed  my  professional  occupation.  Ia 
a  ease  of  ditfioulty  I  always  find  it  remedied  more 
eili-'ctually  by  a  word  from  home. 

7965.  What  ore  tho  relations  of  the  dames  to  the 
tutors  of  the  boys  ? — The  tutor  generally  ia  very  co- 
operative. I  have  a  large  house,  but  up  to  a  recent 
period  my  boys  were  divided  into  three  pupil  rooms 
and  I  always  met  with  entire  co-operation.  If  n  boy 
is  idle  or  inattentive,  I  get  a  note  from  the  tutor  to 
give  him  n  word  of  caution  or  to  look  after  him. 

7966.  {Lord  Lr/Uetton.)  What  ia  your  practice  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  whom  you  consider  altogether  a  bad  boy  ? 
— I  never  keep  a  bad  boy, 

7967.  How  do  you  do  it  ? — Of  conrse  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  and  get  them  better  ;  but  if  I  find  a  hoy  is 
so  bad  that  he  is  not  doing  well  at  Eton,  I  feel 
bound  to  advise  a  parent  to  remove  him, 

7968.  You  are  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
prii-ate  pupils  and  those  who  are  not  private  pupils  ; 
you  know  that  private  pupils  pay  20/.  a  year  and 
others  pay  10/.  a  year  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

7969.  In  the  case  of  boys  in  your  house,  is  it  not 
your  practice,  or  does  not  tho  tutor  expect  you,  to  let 
him  know  when  a  boy  comes,  whether  he  is  to  pay 
them  on  the  footing  of  n  private  pupil  or  not  ? — ^No, 
never. 

7970.  Never  since  you  have  been  there  ? — Never. 

7971.  It  is  always  20  guineas  ? — Yes. 

7972.  Does  that  apply  to  lower  boys,  tho  lower 
school,  too  V — No  ;  in  the  lower  school  the  charge  for 
the  tutor  is  15/, 

7973.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  differcnCA 
among  the  hoys  in  your  house  ? — No ;  I  have  uo  charge 
of  10  guinea?. 

7974.  It  has  always  been  so  since  you  remember? — 
Yes. 

7975.  {SirS.  ^^orlhcote.)  It  lias  always  been  without 
exception  that  you  have  asked  the  20  guineas  and  paid 
it  to  the  tutor  ? — Yea. 

7976.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  yon  any  communi- 
cation witli  the  tutor  with  respect  to  the  boys*  lessoDS? 
— Very  little,  except  in  tho  way  I  have  mentioned;  If 
a  boy  ia  idle  Bometiraea  I  have  a  note  from  him. 

7977.  In  abort  you  donot  undertake  any  superintend- 
anee  of  that  sort  ? — Not  at  all,  I  have  merely  the 
social  chai-ge. 

7978.  (Lord  Lyttellon.)  WTien  you  first  entered  on 
your  house  I  bciievc  the  .'^lale  of  order  and  discipline 
was  much  worse  than  it  la  ? — Yes,  I  hod  great  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  order  in  tho  first  instance. 

7979.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Did  you  take  a  house  fiiU 
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trbojs  ? — No,  I  had  vary  few,  but  they  were  in  Tery 
bail  ordiT. 

7980.  Did  yon  step  into  a  houee  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  QDotlier  person  ? — Yes. 

7981.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  By  a  lady  ?— Yea. 

7983.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  How  many  Indiea  bavo 
houaes  (here  now? — I  think  abont  six. 

7983.  As  fur  as  you  know  ia  the  discipline  well 
inaiutjiined  there  ? — I  think  some  of  thoae  houses  are 
aa  well  manajred  as  any  in  Eton. 

7984.  (Lord  Lt/tUllon.)  Do  you  not  think  from  the 
nature  of  thmgs  it  must  bo  easier  for  a  gentleman  to 
maiutain  order  among  a  large  number  of  boya  than 
for  a  lady  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is  ;  and  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  being  an  Elon  man. 

7985.  Ton  have  the  ladies  of  your  family  as  well  as 
yourself,  and  therefore  you  have  a  double  udvaniage  ? 
-Yes. 

7986.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  yon  consider  that  not 
having  to  take  eare  of  the  hoys' studies  you  are  able  to 
devote  more  time,  and  with  success,  to  the  formation 
of  the  character  and  to  the  individual  himaelf? — I 
think  BO,  decidedly. 

7987.  You  find  that  you  do  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
their  individual  characters  that  enables  you  to  n  great 
extent  to  direct  (heir  conduct  ? — Undoubtedly. 

7988.  (Lord  Lyttellon.)  Are  you  very  careful  about 
servants  ? — Very  careful  ;  I  think  that  is  a  most 
important  matter.  In  the  first  iustance,  when  I  took 
this  bouse  I  fouud  the  whole  eslahlishment  belonging 
to  the  boys,  paid  by  the  boys,  by  perquisites  ;  for  which 
perquisites  of  course  service  was  rendered,  and  it  was 
with  great  dilCcuIty  that  Igot  over  things  of  that  kind. 

7989.  You  bad  greatly  to  raise  their  wages,  I  pre- 
Bume  ? — The  whole  expense  of  my  predecessor's  esta- 
blishment, as  rendered  to  me,  was  S8/.  per  annum. 
Less  than  I  give  my  man-servant. 

7990.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  How  many  hoys? — I  do 
not  know  how  many  there  were ;  my  present  wage- 
book  amounts  to  nearly  300/.,  I  think  it  is  28il.  I 
put  the  best  servants  round  them  I  can  get  ;  I  sutTcr 
them  to  take  no  perquisites,  and  I  believe  they  are 
very  honest  in  (heir  service. 

7991.  There  is  a  difference  of  charge  between  a 
dame's  house  and  a  tutor's  house  ;  does  that  represent 
nuy  different  state  of  comfort  ? — Not  any,  I  beliere. 

7992.  {Lord  Lyilellon. )  In  point  of  fact  is  it  not  a 
question  simply  of  bow  it  is  expressed.  The  charge  in 
the  tutor's  house  ia  a  part  of  his  payment  as  a  master  ; 
it  has  nothing  really  to  do  with  the  cost  of  what  he 
gives  them  ? — I  think  that  the  expenses  in  my  house 
should  not  be  made  a  scale  by  which  to  measure  the 
advantage  of  the  tutor. 

7993.  No,  but  it  is  part  of  the  tutor's  payment  for 
hia  work  ;  what  he  gets  much  more  than  pays  bim 
for  hia  mere  expenses? — As  to  that  I  can  express 
no  opinion. 

7994.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  The  expenaes  of  the 
boarding  bouses  to  the  dames  are  less  than  to  the 
tutors,  or  are  they  equal,  do  you  think  ? — They  are 
not  in  any  way  less  ;  I  cannot  understand  that  in  any 
particular  they  can  be  less.  Our  rent  ia  great,  my 
house  stands  me  in  280/.  a  year. 

7995.  Rent  only? — Yea,  interest  of  money  expended 
on  it  and  the  rent.     Some  of  the  other  houses  are  lesa 

'expensive,  and  some  more  ;  these  old  houses  are  alwoye 
out  of  repair.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  internal 
expenses  ;  the  boys  have  wine  on  Sunday,  The 
arrangements  were  made  by  my  friend  Bishop 
Selwyn,  when  I  was  in  trouble,  and  under  ibe  im- 
pression that  I  should  have  been  able  to  retain  a 
professional  Income,  the  bouae  waa  cast  on  the  most 
■liberal  scale  it  could  afford. 

7996.  (Sir  S.  Northcole.)  He  boarded  in  the  house 
atonotime? — Yes;  but  not  in  my  time, 

7997.  (Lord  Lytlelton.)  As  a  question  of  proRt  it 
has  been  below  what  you  expected  ? — Yes,  very  much, 
undoubtedly  it  has. 

7998.  That  ia  partly  owing  to  peculiar  circ  urns  lances? 
—I  waa  obliged  to  do  everything  by  deputy,  not 
having  till  lately  any  of  my  family  in  the  honse. 


7999.  Do  you  apprehend  that  in  the  Case  of  the         ETON. 

ladies  having  houses  they  do  not  make  a  fair  proflt  for  

their  position  in  life  ? — I  do  not  think  they  can  j  I    WEcimM,Ei^. 

know,  in  fact,  there  has  been  lately  an  appeal  from        „ 

"thedames."  Thewhole  tre*tmentof  theboyahasbeen    ^JZ__1 
80  much  improved,  that  they  are  driven  to  expensea 

which  they  can  hardly  afford. 

8000.  They  have  in  any  case  to  pay  a  considerable 
rent,  or  something  in  the  nature  of  rent  ? — Yes,  I 

believe  so.  • 

8001.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  On  what  teims  have 
they  acquired  their  houses  ? — The  terms  on  which  I 
acquired  my  bouse  were  theae.  1  had  to  pay  upwards 
of  3,000/.  to  my  prcdeccsaor  for  the  good-will.  That 
was  the  usual  mode. 

8002.  Ia  that  usual  with  the  dames' houses  only?— 
With  the  dames'  houses  only. 

8003.  Not  the  tutors  ?~Not  the  tutors. 

8004.  Why  is  there  that  different  system  of  paying 
for  the  good-will  of  the  diunes'  houses  and  not  of  tho 
lulora  ? — I  do  not  know  why.  There  has  been  an 
slleralion  in  the  system  since  I  have  been  there. 
When  I  was  a  boy  at  Eton  the  boys  were  almost  all 
in  dames'  houses.  The  lower  master  aud  the  senior 
BBsiatauta  had  boys  in  their  houses  j  the  younger 
masters  had  not. 

8005.  Then  the  tutors  having  boarders  is  quite  a 
modem  lliing  ? — Yea,  comparatively. 

8006.  (Lord  Li/tlelton.)  Wlierc  did  the  tutors  live  in 
old  timea  ? — In  iho  early  limes  they  lived  with  the 
dames  on  their  first  apiH)intmenl. 

8007.  He  had  not  the  charge  of  boys  ?— -No. 

8008.  Then  in  the  former  times  he  did  notcousider 
he  had  any  genera!  superlutendence  of  Ibe  boya  ? 
— Nono  whatever  at  first;  he  merely  bad  a  few 
pupils.  I  think  there  are  no  less  than  12  or  13  large 
houses  built  since  that  time.  The  accommodation  is 
trebled,  and  there  is  acorcely  a  house  as  it  was, 

8009.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  And  it  was  always  the 
system  to  sell  the  good-will  of  the  dames'  houses  ? — 
Yea.  To  show  that  it  was  the  ayatem,  my  sureties 
were  Mr.  Carter  and  Wr.  Coleridge,  so  that  it  was  a, 
perfectly  open  transaction. 

8010.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  College,  waa  it  not  ? — It  was  done  aa 
R  usual  thing.  I  um  an  artist,  and  waa  going  to 
London  under  the  impression  that  I  should  get  on  in 
London,  I  had  great  inducements  to  go  there.  I 
was  in  great  trouble  at  the  time,  and  my  friends 
thought  I  should  serve  the  College  by  being  placed  in 
one  of  these  houses.  The  arrangement  waa  made 
for  me.  I  had  to  pay  2,000/.  to  my  predecessor,  and 
1,000/.  to  her  daughter  iu  one  sum  within  a  fortnight 
of  her  mother's  death. 

8011.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Did  that  sort  of  transfer 
use  to  take  place  without  the  cognizance  or  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Head  Master  ?  Might  the  dame  sell  the 
good-will  to  any  person  she  liked  ? — She  might,  but 
the  Head  Master  would  hold  a  veto, 

8012.  (Lord  Lyttellon)  Do  you  think  that  ia  in 
itself  u  satisfactory  ayatem.  Do  you  think  it  con  bo 
reckoned  a  proper  aystom  that  a  dame  on  entering 
into  a  house  at  Eton  should  have  that  large  payment 
to  make,  or  any  large  payment  at  all  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  system. 

8013.  (Sir  S.  J^'orlAcote.)  It  m.ust  bs  one  very 
difficult  to  get  out  of.  For  instimce,  in  your  posi- 
tion, do  you  consider  that  you  have  o  legal  claim  to 
deal  with  ycur  own  good-will  ? — I  have  no  claim 
whatever  but  that  of  a  long  established  usage. 

8014.  (Lord  Lifltellon.)  But  looking  bock  at  the 
expense  which  you  have  had  to  boar,  do  you  not 
think  that  yoa  have  an  equitable  chum  on  tho  Col- 
lege ? — The  College  would  not  ai-knowlodgo  tho 
transfer,  I  believe.  I  certainly  considered,  after  in- 
vesting so  large  a  sum  of  money,  that  I  was  at  least 
secure  of  having  it  made  over  to  my  family  at  my 
death,  which  I  do  not  feci  at  all  at  present. 

S015,  You  mean  that  your  son  would  have  a  claim 
to  succeed  you  as  keeping  that  house  ? — Yes,  or  my 
daugbtera, 
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8016.  {tord Clarrndon.)  Do  you  consider  tlmt  jcfu 
eliould  bo  entilltd  to  leave  your  house  lo  voiir  son 
wUhouI  any  fear  of  his  riphl  being  disputed,  provided 
Iho  aulhoriticfl  cousiderejl  him  n  fit  person  to  step 
into  your  ehoes  ? — When  I  took  it  first  I  certainly 
considered  myadf  soentiili''],  I  Unve  never  had  any 
direct  understanding  with  L>r.  Goodford,  but  on  tho 
tppoininient  of  the  mntliemBiica!  musters  tiome 
application  was  mndo  to  him  for  a  promise  of  lh« 
reversion  of  these  dames'  houses,  luid  I  understood 
from  them  that  it  waa  made  with  some  exception.  I 
should  slate  that  there  are  other  persons  who  stand 
exactly  in  ray  poeilioa,  a.»  regards  these  payments. 

8017.  Do  you  menn  it  wns  promised  to  the  mathe- 
matical masters  that  they  sliould  linve  it  freo  of 
entrance  money  ? — Free  of  all  charge,  I  believe. 

8018.  Yon  would  think  tlicn  that,  on  the  whole,  tho 
4unea'  houses  are  useful  instilulions  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  sehool  to  have  persons  ivhohnvo 
no  other  occupation  than  the  social  charge  of  the  boys. 

8019.  And  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  change,  you 
would  rather  think  that  it  should  bo  increased  than 
diminished  ? — Well,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer 
that  queftion.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  may  be 
a  good  tutor,  and  yet  not  suited  to  the  maaagemcut 
of  a  house. 

8020.  Do  yon  think  that  these  six  hon§e§  give  the 
•Chuol  sufficient  of  the  advantage  of  that  cbss  of 
boarding  housekeeper,  the  aix  lady  dames  ? — There 
ire  four  men  in  my  position.  The  mathematical 
matiters  now  Btand  in  exnctly  the  same  position. 

8021.  Not  quilo  in  tho  aame  position? — I  mean 
with  reference  to  the  boys  in  their  houses. 

8022.  {Lord  Li/tlelfeit.)  Their  time  is  otherwise 
Inken  up  ? — Mr.  Marriott  and  Mr.  Vidul  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  ;  and  also  Mr.  Slovens. 

8023.  (Mr.  T/iompsoa.)  Have  any  of  the  mathema- 
tienl  maslers  houses  at  present  ? — Tea,  three  of  the 
aulhcmalical  assistants. 

8024.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  have  toIJ  us  about  tbc 
ehange  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  tutors 
keeping  boarding  hou-ws  ;  but  since  you  have  been  at 
Eton,  should  you  say  that  any  great  chiingee  Itad  taken 
place  in  the  morale  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
TUt  improvement. 

6025.  In  what  parlieular  do  you  think  there  hna 
been  improvement  ? — The  general  tone  of  the  school 
baa  much  improved;  even  in  tho  last  10  years  I 
should  say  there  has  been  a  great  alteration. 

8026.  With  respect  (o  what? — Their  general  mantier 
and  conduct  ;  I  think  there  is  less  unpleasantness  of 
any  kind  :  they  have  improved  in  di!>ciplinc.  Boys 
high  in  the  school  will  never  leave  Iho  dinner  table 
without  saying  grace  now,  which  I  am  sure  an  old 
Eton  man  will  look  upon  as  a  remarkable  ehange. 

8027.  Dvi  you  me  OB  suyiug  grace  to  himself? — 
Silently  but  visibly.  That  will  eliow  you  geneifilly 
what  1  meau  a^  to  the  improved  tone  of  (he  echool. 

8028.  {Lord  Lijllellon.)  The  language  the  boys  use 
ia  much  better  than  formerly  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

802y.  What  do  you  rely  upon  to  prevent  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  gro?a  inunomlities  occurring  in  your 
house  ? — By  watchfulness,  I  do  not  think  that  kind 
of  thing  can  happen  to  any  extent. 

8030.  (Lord  Clarrndon.)  Do  you  think.  T  will  not  say 
any  in  n  case  of  gross  immorality,  but  in  iiny  case  of 
bullying  or  cruelty,  do  you  think  you  woilW  l>e  sure  to 
know  it  7 — I  am  perfectly  certain  (hat  in  my  own 
houfc  I  should  know  it  instantly. 

803 1 .  Ton  would  say  tliat  there  is  at  present  at  Eton 
a  high  moral  and  gentleman -like  tone  ? — I  think  very 
much  BO. 

8032.  (Lord  L'jitvlton.')  Referring  only  to  soeial 
Rnd  moral  points,  what evildo  you  think  there  is  at  Eton 
caisting  or  threatening  now  with  regard  to  the  moral 
•tate  of  the  boya  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  yon. 

8033.  You  have  told  us  of  the  good  points,  what 
evil  Jo  you  think  at  present  exists  or  threatens  in  the 
eocial  or  moral  elato  of  the  boys  at  Eton  ? — I  thiuk 
fho  evil  you  allude  to  is  the  unwholesome  influence 
•f  a  certain  class  of  boys. 


8034.  Tes  ? — ^1  imagine  If  we  could  get  rid  of  tlta» 
whieh  is  known  at  El«n  as  the  "  big  lower  boy,"  we 
ahould  be  in  a  much  more  wholesome  condition. 

8035.  You  mean  boys  too  b(g  for  their  place  in 
the  school  ? — Boys  who,  at  14  years  of  age.  are 
placed  with  children  of  10^  wbo  have  nothing  in 
common  with  those  around  them,  and  who  are  hope* 
lessly  below  iheir  proper  condition  in  the  school,  and 
Ihervfore  di&tinguisli  themselvca  iu  some  unwholeaonia 
manner. 

8036.  (Sir  S.  Korlhcole.)  Is  if  not  often  the  cws 
that  boyg  come  very  ill  prepared,  offer  themselves  tat 
the  upper  school,  are  rejected  as  unfit,  and  then  ore 
receii-ed  into  the  lower  school  ? — I  believe  it  is, 

8037.  Has  not  that  a  bad  effect  on  the  state  of  pro- 
paration  in  point  of  scholanhip  in  which  boya  aro 
sent  up? — Yes.  Dr.  Hawtrcy  would  not  admit  any  boy 
who  had  completed  hb  1 4th  year  into  the  fourth  foFrm. 

8038.  Suppose  a  boy  gels  on  very  slowly  und  injures 
the  school  in  that  way,  do  you  think  lhi:re  might  le 
any  positive  rule  that,  unless  he  can  arrive  at  a  cerlaia 
position  by  a  «iven  age,  he  must  leave  the  school  ?— 
It  is  a  very  difficult  question  ;  I  think  it  te  easily  pre- 
vented, in  Iho  first  iastance,  by  proper  fitness  for  his 
position. 

8039.  There  is  another  class  of  boys  that  arc  c&Ucd 
"  swells."  Do  you  think  the  influence  of  swells  ia 
good  or  bod  ? — The  great  idea  oi'  a  "  big  lower  boy"  is 
that  ho  shall  become  a  ewelL 

8040.  A  boy  who  ia  trying  to  become  a  swell  is 
very  often  object ioiuible,  is  he  not  ? — Very.  1(  nn- 
fortunately  gives  a  bad  tone  to  the  school,  because 
as  you  know,  a  swell  in  the  way  you  put  it  is  a  boy 
who  is  thought  a  very  fine  fellow  by  tho  little  b<^i^ 
and  his  opinions  have  great  inQuence  with  them. 
If  ho  thinks  it  "slow"  to  read,  they  will  thiuk  il 
"  stow  "  to  read,  and  it  is  exactly  in  that  line  that  iha 
big  lower  boy's  influence  exists. 

8041.  If  he  thinks  it  right  to  smoke,  tb»f  will 
smoke  ? — Yes. 

8043.  Can  yon  give  us  any  idea  of  wbat  tbe  boya 
mean  by  the  word  "  swell  ?" — I  cannot. 

(A  Commissioner.)  I  believe  "swells"  at«  boja 
who  are  distinguished  in  the  games  chiefly. 

8043.  (Sir  S.  Northcofe.)  It  is  what  a  certain  cla** 
of  boys  lay  themselves  out  for? — I  think  it  should 
be  understood  ihat  a  boy  niny  become  "a  swell"  in  tho 
school  without  exercising  any  pernicious  influenco  ; 
for  instance,  a  boy  in  "  the  eight "  or  "  the  eleven  '* 
would  always  bo  considered  one  of  the  "swells' 
of  tho  school. 

8044.  It  is  the  would-be  swells  who  are  the  objec- 
tionable fellows,  ia  it  not  ? — Yes.  You  asked  me  if 
I  could  suggest  anything.  There  is  one  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  out  of  the  limit  of  the  pupil  rooms, 
which  is  very  likely  to  affect  tbe  out-door  pupils, 
and  to  make  two  classes  of  boys  at  Eton.  Some  tutor* 
will  not  accept  out-door  pupils.  Three  cases  have 
rocenlly  occurred  where  it  lias  been  arranged  thn' 
boys  should  eoino  to  me,  and  the  parent  has  expressed 
a  wish  that  they  should  go  to  aparticular  tutor.  Tha 
tutor  on  being  a.sked  said,  "  I  cannot  take  him  into 
"  my  pupil  room,  but  I  cau  into  my  house." 

8045.  Do  you  think  the  suhool  is  too  lai^  altogetber, 
or  do  you  think  itisc.ipable  safely  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion ? — I  thiuk  it  is  large  enough,  but  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion. 

8046.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  of  its  being  so 
large  is  to  break  the  boys  up  into  sets  according  to 
their  houses;  do  the  boys  in  each  house  keep  together 
very  much  ? — I  hardly  think  that.  That  which  has 
separated  the  boys  very  much  has  been  the  competi- 
tion between  tho  houses  for  foot  boll,  rowing  and  for 
house  matches  of  dificrent  kinds  ;  of,  course  those 
matters  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  boys,  and 
they  may  not  mix  so  generally  in  tho  games. 

8047.  Tho  effect  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  boys  in  Uin 
smnll  houses  are  rather  badly  off  in  the  games  ?-— A 
boy  or  three  or  four  boys  iu  a  small  house  will  atlAcli 
themselves  to  a  larger  house. 

8048.  (Lord  Li/ttello'i.)  Have  you  observed  lat«ly 
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anything  objectionable  nt  all  in  the  tone  of  (ho  boat- 
itig  boys  as  compared  wilh  the  rest  of  the  school  ? — 
No,  I  rhiuk  the  tone  of  the  boating  boya  has  Lcea 
much  improved, 

80-19.  That  may  depend  on  the  character  of  the  boys 
at  the  head  of  the  bouts  ? — Very  much ;  but  the  whole 
tone  of  the  boats  is  very  mncb  improved.  I  think  when 
Sir  Sfftfford  Northcole  was  at  Elon  I  was  on  the  Bath- 
ing Committee  with  Bishop  Selwyn  j  we,  together, 
organised  the  Bwimming  school ;  as  wo  were  both 
good  Ewimmera  ;  it  was  placed  in  our  hands  to  carry 
out,  and  the  organisation  of  the  swimming  scliool 
placed  ihe  "  boats"  under  the  discipline  of  tho  school. 
Before  that  period  they  were  not  allowed.  This 
system  got  rid  of  the  watermen  ;  in  llioso  days  (here 
wore  watermen  in  each  of  the  lower  boals"  to  save 
the  boys  from  accidents,  and  it  wiis  Bishop  Selwyn'B 
plon  lo  got  rid  of  them. 

8O0O.  ThtTO  is  one  point,  ns  to  (ho  habits  of  your 
house,  which  I  think  is  rather  peculiar  ;  do  not  your 
elder  boys  assist  you  in  reading  prayers  ? — They  do  ; 
my  captain,  is  at  Oxl'ord  now,  and  the  second  captain 
read  prayers  this  morning  before  I  came  away. 

8051.  That  israthcr  pocniiar,  is  itnot? — Iharenot 
heard  of  its  being  done  in  other  bouses. 

80j2.  Do  you  think  the  effect  is  good  ? — Most  un- 
do ub  led  ly. 

80o3.  Perhaps  boys  would  do  the  same  if  required 
in  other  houses  ? — I  think  they  wonld, 

8054.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  You  must  give  it  to  the 
captain  to  do  usually? — li^houldaskthecoptaintodoit, 

H055.  The  captain  might  not  he  the  most  suitable 
boy  ? — Some  o(her  boy  would  do  it, 

80j6,  {Lord.  Lyttehon.)  You  do  not  conceive  that 
the  present  scale  of  charges  at  Eton  is  enough  fairly  to 
remunerate  the  dame  ? — No, 

8037.  But  taking  one  boy  with  another  in  a  dame's 
house,  he  coalB  his  father  somewhere  about  160/.  a 
year  ? — Yes,  including  o.tpcnsos  wilh  which  Eton 
should  not  bo  charged,  as,  for  instaQce,  tailors'  bills 
and  tho  tike. 

8058.  Is  not  it  rather  n  seriona  thing  if,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  it  should  be  requisite  to  increase  the  chargo 
at  Eton  ? — I  have  not  suggested  such  a  thing. 

8059.  But  if  tho  dames  are  not  fairly  paid  now, 
how  may  it  bo  done  ? — In  the  observationa  I  have 
made  I  confined  myself  striclly  to  my  own  house. 

8060.  I  asked  yon  whether  you  thought  the  dames, 
tho  ladies,  made  a  fair  profit  for  their  position  in  life, 
and  you  said  you  did  not  think  so  ? — The  dame  haa 
10  guineas  less  than  I  have  ;  sho  has  not  move  than 
70  guineas.  The  treatment  of  tho  hoy  is  so  much 
improved  that  I  do  not  think  she  can  possibly  conduct 
her  house  with  adeantage  to  herself. 

8061.  How  do  you  look  to  that  evil  being  met  ? — 
By  a  moderate  increase  of  charge. 

8062.  Do  you  thiuk  that  the  charges  In  the  daraea' 
houses  might  fairly  be  raised  ?— I  think  so. 

8063.  (Sir,  Thompson.)  Raised  to  Ihe  level  of  your 
own  house,  for  instance  ? — I  think  so. 

8064.  Would  you  say  it  would  bo  fair  that  all  the 
houses  should  charge  80/.  for  tho  board,  and  that  that 
was  Bu  flic  lent,  independent  of  the  tutorial  fees  ? — That 
is  a  difficult  question  ;  I  believe  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  would  be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
less  espensive  houses. 

8065.  1  do  not  mean  in  that  way.  Would  you  think 
that  80/.  was  a  remunerative  sum  for  keeping  it 
boarding  house,  supposing  tho  number  of  boys  was 
what  it  is  at  present,  30  or  40  ? — On  l!io  scale  which 
is  established  in  my  house  it  is  not  remunerative,  and 
nothing  but  tho  great  number  enables  me  to  keep  tho 
house  together  as  it  is. 

8066.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  are  about  36  weeks 
in  the  year,  are  there  not  ? — 38  weeks. 

8067.  Would  you  say  a  boy  costs  you  more  than  21. 
a  week  ? — He  costs  mo  more  than  60/.  a  year.  It  ia 
tho  establishment  which  costs  so  much  ;  wo  are  GO  in 
family.  I  give  the  "evening  things;"  they  cost  470/. 
a  year,  I  was  tho  first  person  at  Eton  who  gave  tho 
"evening  things."      It   is  difhcult  to  explain  this. 


These  things  for  their  tea  -were  sent  formerly  ftotn 
shops,  and  there  was  a  charge  of  six  guineas  a  year  for 
them.  Boys  were  constantly  complaining  that  the 
lea  was  bad,  and  Ihe  butter  also  ;  it  brought  improper 
people  to  the  house,  and  I  def  eriiiined  to  give  it  myself. 
J  gave  them  the  ten,  sugar,  breod,  butter,  and  milk, 
without  any  extra  charge,  and  I  found  that  at  the  end 
of  ihe  year  it  cost  me  470/.  I  have  gone  into  a  minute 
e&lcniaiion,  and  it  cost  me  11/.  lOi.  Orf.  a  week. 

8068.  (Mr.Ticidelon.)  Meat  included?— No,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  sugar,  and  milk. 

8069.  {Mr.   Thompson.)  For  how  many  boys  ? 4C 

boys.  At  the  lowest  calculation  it  coat  5#.  a  week 
for  each  boy. 

8070.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Simply  for  the  tea? — Tea, 
sugar,  bread,  butter,  and  milk.  Their  tea  and  part 
of  their  breakfast. 

8071.  {LordDevon.)  Doesit  include  the  breakfast? 
— Yes,     At  breakfast  they  have  tea  and  sugar, 

8072.  {Sir  S.  NoTikcole.)  The  only  difference  aa 
regards  breakfast  between  ihe  present  and  the  former 
practice  is,  that  liirmcrly  boys  had  their  rolls  and  but- 
ter, but  not  tea  and  eoifeo  supplied  them,  and  now 
they  have  tea  and  coffee  as  well  ? — Yes,  they  now 
have  tea  and  cofTeo  and  an  extra  roll,  formerly  they 
had  ouly  two  rolls  and  butter. 

8073.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  If  you  say  that  the  parents 
were  charged  sis  guineas  a  year  for  their  things,  why 
did  you  take  upon  yourself  to  do  it  gratuitously  ? — 
Things  were  then  rather  cheaper,  and  I  thought  I 
could  ufibrd  it,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  tho  cost. 

8074.  lias  it  been  generally  adopted  ? — Yes. 

8075.  "  Evening  things"  are  supplied  by  others? — I 
believe  generally. 

8076.  {Mr.  TwUleton.)  At  9  o'clock  IhcM  ia 
supper,  is  there  not  ?■ — ^Yes. 

8077.  Do  they  go  to  bed  shortly  after? — They  have 
prayers  at  half-past  9  j  the  lower  boys  go  to  bed  at 
10,  and  tho  fifth  form  at  half-past  10, 

8078.  In  your  opinion  is  that  a  good  distribution  of 
the  meals,  that  the  supper  should  be  oidy  half  an  hour 
before  some  of  the  boys  go  to  bed? — Generally  speaking 
it  is  about  a  quarter  to  9,  It  is  impossible  to  have  it 
sooner,  because  they  are  engaged  in  the  pupi!  rooma. 

8079.  I  can  understand  that  there  may  be  engage- 
meuts  in  ihe  school  which  render  it  imperative,  but 
is  it  your  opinion  that  in  itself  ihat  is  a  good  distri- 
bution of  tho  raeab  ? — I  think  it  is. 

8080.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  With  regai-d  to  drawing, 
do  you  think  more  could  bo  done  lo  introduce  drawing 
into  the  school,  or  to  make  tho  study  more  general  ? 
— I  think  more  might  bo  done,  hut  it  must  bo  dono 
by  concession  of  lime.  I  had  the  Drawing  school  for 
30  years,  and  there  was  more  work  done  then,  though 
it  wa.'a  not  so  well  dono  as  now. 

8081.  You  mean  more  hoys  learnt  it? — Yes.  Ithink 
you  will  remember  that  the  fifth  form  construing  was 
at  half-past  10.  There  was  a.  sortof  general  order  in 
the  school;  you  could  calculate  on  the  time  ;  but  now 
each  master  seems  to  make  his  own  arrangement  s. 
and  it  is  imposaiblo  to  have  that  class.  I  used  to  bo 
in  the  pupil  room  or  tho  playing  fields  wilh  my 
pupils  from  7  lo  10,  but  that  Cflnnot  bo  done  now, 

8082.  {.^fr.  Twislelon.)  Supposing  it  weredcsirnUo 
to  instruct  all  boys  In  elementary  drawing,  what  time 
n  week  would  bo  requisite  for  that  ? 

8083.  {Lord  Lyltellon.)  As  part  of  the  school 
work  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  it  would  ba 
desir.'iblc,  and  in  tlie  next  place,  I  think  it  would 
require  so  much  lime,  and  such  a  elalT,  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  to  carry  it  out.  Our  drawing 
at  Elon  is  artistic  drawing,  we  endeavour  to  forward 
those  pupils  who  are  really  fond  of  it,  by  giving  them 
the  best  opportunity  of  carrying  out  their  talents,  and 
by  making  artists  of  them.  I  think  dj'ftwing  might 
be  more  encouraged  than  it  is. 

8083.  {Mr.  Twithton.)  Is  it  not  in  your  opinion 
tight  that  every  boy  should  learn  elementary  drawing  ? 
— In  tho  way  in  which  it  is  taught  by  the  Schools  of 
Design  j-ou  never  would  get  Eton  boya  to  follow  the 
systt-in. 
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ETOy.  8084.  Wlint  ia  iLere  ia  ibe  system  of  the  Scboola  of 

Design  ? — "Die  routine  is  this  :  boys  we  put  Ki  draw 

I  Tf.^^oM.  £*j.  j,g,.t^in  luipg  for  a  eerlaia  leogUi  of  lime,  mid  until 
(o  ^-o».  1868.  •'»«'?  l^ave  gone  through  all  those  stndieH  rhev  nre  not 
. '  peruihlod  to  attempt  to  go  into  anything  like  fiirm  or 
design.  I  need  liaidly  opjH-iJ  to  men  who  know  Kton 
well,  whellier  it  is  n«t  impossible  to  pet  boys  mgellier 
in  setn,  and  to  put  such  examples  before  tliem,  and  to 
expect  attenlinn  for  any  length  of  time;  the  ayalem  is 
dry  and  uninteresting.  I  should  desire  to  do  niiy- 
ihing  to  promote  a  real  love  for  Art,  but  I  ito  not 
(hiuk  that  doe^i. 

80S3.  It  never  faa&  be«n  ncluaUy  tried  at  Eton,  has 
it.  It  is  a  mere  motler  of  opiniou  ? — It  has  not  been 
tried.  There  are  boys  at  Kloo  now  who  know  as 
much  of  drawing  u  would  enable  them  to  work  their 
way  on  as  artists.  I  think  it  l-cller  to  encourage  and 
promote  excellence  in  those  who  have  a  taste  for  Art, 
than  to  give  the  whole  school  an  imperfect  smattering 
of  what  is  called  '•  ilcsign." 

8086.  {Lord  Clarendan.)  Are  those  hoys  in  your 
own  house  ? — No. 

8087.  That  is,  they  have  natural  tastCB  which  they 
have  cultivated  ? — My  idea  is,  that  the  duty  of  Eton 
is  to  encourage  those  tasl«8,  giviog  them  the  power 

Adjourned  till 


to  know  what  is  really  good  in  Art.  Witbonl  mt- 
pressjng  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  eyetcm  oi 
the  Schools  of  Design,  1  thiuk  it  is  not  at  ail  suited 
to  Eton  boys, 

8088.  Is  there  anything  else  whieh  you  would  like  t*. 
HUgge«t  upon  any  point,  if  there  is  we  tdiould  I4 
glad  to  bear  it?  I  was  going  to  mention  our  library- 
We  have  a  library  in  our  house,  it  answers  mod 
perfectly,  and  is  of  greol  value.  It  coDfiists  of  abort 
1,400  vohtnies,  wbicli  belong  excluuvely  to  thtj  boji 
iu  the  house. 

8089.  Will  you  say  how  it  lias  been  formed.  I 
think  you  have  had  it  presented  to  you  chiefly  ?— 
Chiefly  contributions  by  old  instates.  We  lia« 
excellent  works  of  history  and  books  of  referent*, 

8090.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  And  (he  boys  use  tba 
books  ? — They  not  only  use  them,  but  tWy  can  for 
them  ;  they  are  under  their  care. 

8091.  You  do  not  know  of  a  library  in  the  lulon' 
houses  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  there  loay  lie. 

8092.  (Sir  S.  NorthcoU.)  Boya  can  borrow  froo 
llie  school  library  ? — I  do  not  know. 

8093.  Do  you  think  tho  physical  energy  of  th«b«ja 
has  at  nil  degenerated  since  you  were  at  Eton  ?— 
No;  certainly  not, 
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The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON  is  the  Craib. 
J.  T.  WALroRD,  Esq.,  M.A.,  examined. 


8094.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Mr.  Walford,  you  are 
Classical  Master  at  Eton,  I  believe  ? — Yea. 

8095.  How  long  have  you  been  so  'f — Aboal  two 
years. 

8096.  {Lord  LytteUon.)  Have  yon  n  boarding 
bouse  ? — No. 

8097.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  An  you  ■  M»st*r  of 
Art*  of  Cambridge  ? — Of  King's  Collpge,  Camhridge. 

8098.  The  first  point  to  which  I  would  direct  your 
ftttention  is  the  constitution  of  the  school,  as  it  nfiects 
the  position  of  the  Head  and  the  asiiistnnt,  and 
mathematical  masters  ? — It  seems  to  me  a  had  thing 
fbr  the  school  that  the  Head  Master  should  be  so 
dependtnl  upon  the  superior  authority  of  a  Provost 
fltid  Fellow*. 

8099.  {Lord  LyluUon.)  Will  you  state  how  far 
he  is  deiieudent,  so  that  wo  may  understand  the 
precise  llmita  of  his  dependence  ? — The  school,  as 
I  understand,  ia  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Provost 
Uid  Fellows,  and  not  to  the  Head  Master.  He  is 
to  cany  out  their  will,  and  in  point  of  fact  he  is  so 
dependent  on  tlie  Provost  and  Fellows  that  1  believe 
I  may  say  he  cannot  even  change  a  book  in  the  school 
wiihoiitcon.-=ultinglheniandg''iting  their  leave  to  do  so, 

8100.  I  Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  you  since  you  have 
been  at  Eluu,  in  common  with  any  other  assistant 
masters,  perceived  any  particular  evil  to  result  from 
this  state  of  things? — Yes  ;  a  slavish  adherence  to 
antiquated  traditions,  solely  because  Ihey  are  the 
established  rule  of  the  place,  and  a  jealous  opposition 
to  any  innovation  on,  or  proposal  to  depart  from  them, 

8101.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  such  oppo- 
sition ? — Yes ;  some  lime  since  tho  fourth  foiin  mas- 
ters met  together  evening  after  evening,  between  10 
and  12  p.m.,  to  consider  the  obviously  unsiilisfnctory 
arrangement  of  tho  work  in  our  part  of  the  school  ; 
and,  after  minute  and  careful  consideration,  we  drew 
Up  a  scheme  for  the  entire  remodelling  of  it, 

8102.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  change  you 
recommended  to  be  made  ? — I  do  not  remember  all 
the  details  ;  but,  amongst  other  Buggeslions,  we  vcu- 
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tured  to  propose  the  abolition  of  certain  books 
in  use,  and  (ho  substitution  of  others  in  their  placv? 
that  certain  alturatiooe  should  be  made  in  the  extr- 
cises ;  ami  that  the  inconvenient  additioool  U'«8on 
for  new  boyn,  called  "  library,"  should  be  abolished  ; 
to  make  up  for  which  we  proposed  to  lengthen  iha 
time  devoted  to  the  construing  lesnons  in  school  fer 
the  whole  fourth  form. 

8103.  {Sir  S.  Nortfieole.)  Perhaps  you  can  give 
the  names  of  tho  principal  books  which  yoa  pro[ 
to  do  away  with,  and  those  which  you  proposed  lo 
substitute  for  them  ? — One  of  them  is  known  iia 
"  Farnnby,"  it  is  a  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  ure  a  great  deal  too  hard  for 
boys  in  Lhui  part  of  the  school.  The  other  that  we  pro- 
posed to  alier  is  the  ^sop  that  is  used,  on  accoant 
of  the  questionable  Greek  that  occurs  in  it,  eBpecially 
in  the  morals,  which  also  ore  often  loo  hard  for  bojt 
of  average  fourth  form  calibre, 

6104.  Whatdid  you  propose  to  substitute  for  3u»p 
nnJ  Farnaby  ? — A  new  Greek  reading  book,  compiled 
partly  from  JEsop,  partly  from  other  authors,  atricilt 
Attic. 

810o.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  A  book  that  would  Itk^c 
to  be  compiled  specially  ? — Yes, 

8106.  How  long  ago  was  that  plan  agreed  upon  by 
the  fourth  form  tnosters  ? — Aboutayear  ago,  I  think. 

8107.  Was  it  suboiittod  to  the  Head  Master! — 
Yea,  to  the  lute  Head  Master. 

8103.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  thai  he  ap- 
proved of  it  ? — None  thnt  I  know  of. 

8109.  Was  any  notice  taken  of  it? — ^Not  at 
tinie.  The  present  Head  Master  however,  who  wi 
appointed  some  two  months  afterwards,  has  stace  sane* 
tioned  two  of  the  changes  we  suggested,  vii.,  the 
nbolition  of  tho  second  copy  of  verses  exacted  in 
regular  weeks,  and  a  certain  difference  in  the  system 
employed  iu  our  history  lessons.  But  the  books  remain 
the  same,  and  he  has  decUued  to  consent  to  the  %bo' 
liliou  of  the  most  vexatious  of  the  arrangemoots  lli^ 
were  anxious  to  alter,  vk.,  '■  library." 
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8110.  Jual  state  to  ua  wliat  is  the  moaning  of  the 
inslilution  called  "  librai-y  "  ? — It  is  ealleil  "library  " 
fTOin  having  Ixfii  originally  held  in  a  t-ooni  ciilk-tl 
the  library.  It  is  intended  lor  the  now  boys  who  first 
come  into  the  t'oiirth  i'orin  from  tlie  lower  pirliool,  or 
from  private  schools,  and  ivho,  not  having  got  into 
the  Eton  method  of  doing  the  work,  and  parsing 
Greek,  rcqnire  t-strit  drill  in  iheir  Grwk  lessons  and 
Greek  grainniuf,  und  to  the  day  before  eaeli  Greek 
lesi^on  ihey  have  an  extra  drill  in  it,  with  special 
reference  to  the  grammar.  It  is  put  at  or.c  o'clock 
and  60  breaks  up  one  of  tlie  principal  times  for  Iho 
hoys'  play  and  tmora'  work. 

Hill.  These  libraries  are  compulsory,  I  presume  ? 
— Yea,  for  all  the  iiew  boys,  and  tliose  who  come  from 
the  lower  school. 

8112.  (Sir  S.  Northeatt.)  Is  it  not  the  case  tliat 
the  Head  Mnsler  himself  cornea  in  at  the  library  ? — 
He  has  laken  it  this  half. 

8113.  Is  it  understood  that  that  is  what  he  intends 
to  continue  to  Jo  ?- — 1  do  not  know. 

8114.  yu)ipoaing  that  he  does  iulcnd  to  continue 
it,  does  not  that  give  him  an  opportunity  of  ascei'- 
laiuing  wliat  is  the  state  of  the  hoys  who  come  lo 
tho  school,  and  also  give  him  an  idea  of  the  condition 
in  which  tbcy  come  out  of  the  lower  school  ? — 
I  should  think  it  miglit  he  vnlnablo  if  he  always 
took  it  ;  but  I  iinderniniid  that  it  is  a  simple  experi- 
ment for  tills  half.  At  present  there  seems  to  Im  a 
great  absurdity  in  the  ai-mngemenl  of  thin  lesson. 
It  is  only  held  twice  a  yeiir,  during  the  lii-st  five  weeks 
after  the  Cbristmas  holidays  and  tht'  first  five  weeks 
after  tho  promotion  in  June,  so  that  tho  new  boys 
wjio  come  after  the  anmmer  holidays  have  to  go 
through  their  tiret  half  wiibnut  any  such  nssistnncc, 
and  those  who  come  after  Easier  are  not  submiited  to 
this  discipline  till  the  end  of  June. 

8115.  {Mr.  Tkompsoa.)  There  is  no  librnry  nt 
other  times  ? — It  ia  a  new  thing  having  it  at  other 
times.  It  was  only  tmce  a  year  ;  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  aiTUngementeonsistfi  in  thii^,  that,  although  it  ia 
intf-nded  for  now  hoys,  two  out  of  the  thi-ee  balcbes 
of  new  boys,  s'm.,  those  wlio  come  at  Easter  and  in 
September,  manage  lo  get  on  their  first  two  months 
in  the  fourth  form  without  it. 

8116.  And  that  is  the  pnictical  answer  lo  your 
request  tbal  the  infctilulion  siiould  he  abolished  ? — - 
Yea  ;  another  of  the  practical  disadvantages  of  the 
aiTangemenI,  and  ivhich  shows  the  absurdity  of  tho 
system,  is  this,  that  oil  the  lessons  which  are  done 
in  library  have  been  previously  done  with  the  tutoi-a 
in  the  pupil  room. 

8117.  So  that,  first  of  all,  the  boy  construes  his 
lesson  in  the  piipil  room,  then  in  the  library,  and 
then  in  the  school,  the  same  lesson  ? — Yes,  the  same 
lesson,  only  in  library  the  chief  point  ia  tlie  grammar. 

BUS.  {Sir  S.  Norihcote.)  I  should  like  to  ask  in 
reference  to  the  work  in  the  fonrth  form  and  else- 
where, what  j'on  think  of  Ihe  suggestion  which  Una 
been  made,  that  instead  of  there  being  a  master  to 
each  form,  the  whole  of  the  masters  being  of  the  same 
rank,  the  senior  masters  should  lie  viceroys  over  pitrfa 
of  tho  school  ? — I  think  it  would  bo  a  grout  advnn  (ago 
thai,  iniitead  of  having  a  system  of  seniorily,  tliey 
should  iip]ioint  masters  according  to  their  powers 
and  aecoriiiTig  lo  the  work  for  which  they  are  best 
adaptwl.  It  seems  to  mo  tliat  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
our  powerin  making  nil  the  masters  do  the  same  work, 
whereas  some  are  Itetter  adapted  for  training  tho 
higher  fonns  in  composition,  others  for  teaching  and 
disciplining  the  lower.  If  musters  could  be  selected 
wiih  reference  to  their  aptitude  for  the  apecial  work, 
und  made  viceroys  over  different  deparlmenta  in 
the  school,  I  ihink  it  would  act  very  heueiieially  ; 
that  advantage  has  Ijeen  shown  in  a  very  marked 
manner  hy  the  success  attending  the  appointment  of 
the  lower  master.  In  Ihe  bead  form  of  Ihe  lower 
school,  over  which  Mr.  Carter  presides,  the  leaching 
is  very  efliciont. 

8119.  1  should  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  fourth  foi-m 
maeter,  how  you  think  the  boys  come  ont  of  the  lower 
1. 
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school  as  compared  with  those  boys  who  come  from 
preparatory  schools.  Which  do  you  think  are  tho 
best  ?— I  hnd  not  my  attention  directed  to  this  matter 

until  niter  I  left  the  lower  form.     I  have  got  the  

middle   lomi  now,  and  I  can  hardly  tell  which  are    si  Nov.  1662. 

the  hcM.  _^ ' 

81^0,  Do  you  think  that  those  hoys  who  come  from 
elsewhere  ore  in  n  state  of  deeeut  preporatiou  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  I  think  not ;  and  I  consider  that 
one  of  tlie  great  disadvantages  that  we  liave  to  con- 
tend with  nt  Eton,  lliat  the  boys  are  so  badly  prepared 
before  they  come  to  the  school. 

8121,  Badly  prepured  in  grammar  ? — Yes  ;  badly 
prepared  in  grammar. 

8122,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  work  of  the 
tutors  with  special  reference  to  the  conBlrniiig  syalem  ? 
— I  think  it  entirely  overtiu*ks  them.  It  renders  itiem 
unable  to  do  their  work  thoroughly. 

8123.  Just  give  us  an  idea  of  what  is  the  work  of 
the  tutors  with  referenco  to  llic  construing  system  ? 
— Almost  every  lesson  liial  has  to  be  done  in  school 
has  tn  he  done  over  with  the  tutor  first  of  all  out  of 
school  in  tho  pupil  room.  Each  tutor  is  responsible 
for  the  work  of  all  his  pupils,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  Bchool  they  may  be.  lie  has  to  hear  the  sixth 
form  construe,  the  fifth  form  construe,'  Ihe  remOTO 
constme,  tho  fourth  form  construe,  and  to  look  over 
every  exeiTise  done  hy  bis  pupils,  so  that  [he  amount 
of  work  ho  has  to  get  thi-ough  ia  almost  as  great  as  if 
he  kt'pt  a  school  of  his  own,  and  al  tended  to  the  whole 
■work  of  it  himself  without  any  assistant. 

8124.  (J-ord  Lyftelftiii,)  How  many  private  pupik 
have  you  'i — About  17,  I  cannot  tlioioughly  attend 
lo  more,  though  I  may  he  obliged  lo  take  moi-e  ;  but 
if  I  had  more  I  could  nol  m:inago  them  and  do  the 
school  work  ihoroiighly  aa  well. 

812-^.  With  reference  to  j'our  statement  that  the 
masters  ai-e  overdone,  hoiv  many  Jiours  a  day  do  you 
work  yourself  ? — In  a  regulai"  work,  I  calculate  about 
10  hours  a  day. 

8126.  And  Ipresnine  that  if  you  had  twice  ns  many 
pupiln  yon  could  not  work  much  more  thiin  that  ?— No. 

8127.  {Mr.  ViuigliaK.)  Should  you  say  that  it  ia  at 
nil  a  chm-acleristic  of  the  Eton  system  that  on  the 
whole  (he  masters  do  too  much  for  the  hoys,  and  Ihe 
boys  do  too  little  for  themselves  ? — Yea;  I  think  so, 
in  a  certain  sense. 

8128.  {Lord  Lyttrllon.)  With  regard  to  the  con- 
struing syslem,  you  must  have  often  heord  the  nrgu- 
monta  in  favour  of  it  which  its  friends  give.  It  has 
lioen  expressed  by  a  well-known  pi-ovorb,  "  Set  o  thief 
"  to  catch  a  thief;"  ihiil  Ihe  tutoi'  will  naturally 
take  more  pains  wilh  the  work  with  a  boy  Ijccbuso 
he  knows  that  the  work  will  be  seen  by  the  master 
in  school.  What  force  do  you  give  to  that  argu- 
ment ? — Hardly  any,  so  fur  as  construing  goes  ;  but 
with  re.'fpcrt  to  looking  over  the  exercises,  a  great 
deal.  I  do  not  Ihink.  however,  wilh  respect  to  con- 
atruing,  tbal  any  weight  attaches  to  it  at  uU, 

8129.  Bui  you  ihink  it  is  valuable  M*ilh  regard  to 
looking  over  ihe  eiercises  ? — It  is  very  valuable  aa 
regardB  looking  over  ;he  exercises,  and  Iho  fact  that 
the  tutor  known  that  his  corrections  will  1*  submitted 
lo  the  criiiciam  of  another  master  in  school  makes  him 
moro  punctual  and  careful  with  them.  . 

8130.  You  would  retain  that  feature  ? — Yes. 

8131.  How  would  you  propose  to  modify  the  present 
system  of  construing  in  the  pupil  room  V — 1  should 
propose  that  the  number  of  boys  in  each  fonn  should 
be  considerably  reduced,  that  the  construing  in  pupil 
|-uoin  should  be  altogether  abandoned,  and  ihat  the 
hoys  Inl'Iow  the  fifth  form  should  come  inlo  school  or 
pupil  room  to  prepare  their  lessons,  and  get  help  when 
thej'  ctinnot  make  tliem  out. 

8132.  Primarily,  therefore,  you  would  throw  it  on 
the  boys  themselves  to  do  the  wui-k,  looking  only  for 
help  in  particular  cases  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  make  them 
learn  tho  lessons  in  school  or  in  pupil  room,  and  al 
Iho  same  lime  I  would  lengthen  the  actual  school 
hours.  I  ibink  the  lessons  might  be  more  thoroughly 
and  eatisfactoiily  Icaiiu  in  auhool. 

LI 
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8133.  lou  would  throw 
work  ihan  oii  llio  work  of  tbo  lioy,*  wiili  lln'  lutoi-n  '< — 
Ves. 

)S134.  Ami  ^oii  eee  a  great  advnnroge  in  gjviug 
more  lime  io  the  tutor  wLo  is  overJoiie  wi(k  un- 
uccessurv  work  ? — -Yes.  It  is  inipoasMilLS  from  the 
uninber  of  lessons  that  arc  lo  be  lieHnl  'luring  llip  liay 
for  a  masler  to  give  inucli  lime  to  (he  jit'e]mration  of 
the  work,  iimiI  iliiHciill  (o  get  it  done  well  by  the  hoya 
eitlier  in  ibe  pupil  room  or  iu  /"cliool. 

8135.  (Lord  Oarendon.)  You  nay  yoii  tako  17 
iiupilH  now,  anil  ttre  not  disposed  lo  lake  any  more  ? — 
I  am  eerliiinly  not  diapoa-d  lo  lake  any  mure.  1  have 
got  a  fuw  more  coming  iliat  will  raise  my  nuiiilKT  in 
the  course  »i'  llie  year  in  nhoiii  20.. 

8136.  You  do  not  ihiiik  tliat  yon  enu  do  juslice  to 
mare  ? — I  do  noi  iliink  I  enn  do  tboi-oiigh  jiiatice  lo 
so  many  iiiiilL'r  llie  pre^^ent  systeiu, 

813T.  I  would  ar-]fi  you  tbis.  Su|)]>o<^ii)g  a  man 
takes  50  lioyy,  what  jusltce  could  ho  do  lo  them  ;  is 
it  possible  thai  lie  could  any  'i — I  do  not  tliiiik  it 
is  possible  that  lie  could  do  what  I  consider  justice 
lo  theiu. 

8138.  What  would  you  say  i.s  the  proper  limit  ? — 
If  the  construing  Bvsiem  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  ninsters  hiui  more  lime,  they  would  perhaps  be 
able  lo  du  justice  to  u  larger  nnniherof  pupils  ;  hut  at 
the  present  time  I  do  not  see  how  a  mail  can  do  what 
I  consider  justice  to  moiv  than  20. 

8139.  You  do  not  fet'l  thai  you  could  yourself  do 
justice  to  m'ire  than  20  ? — Not  lo  molt'.  As  it  ia, 
in  order  to  gel  through  tbo  work  of  construing, 
masters  are  obliged  to  lidcc  too  short  u  time  for 
the  les^in,  someliraes  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  some- 
times 10  minutes  only. 

8140.  {Mr.  Vnitg/itmA  Mnelera  in  class? — No,  j 
iu  pupil-room. 

8H1.  {Lord  I.i/fle/ton.')  Are  you  acquainted  with 
Marlborough  ? — Yes. 

8142.  Do  you  coneeive  the  number  of  masters  at 
Marlborough  lo  the-  hoys  to  be  ^alisfaolory  ? — I  lielievc 
it  is  about  30  boys  to  each  masler. 

3143.  Not  BO  many  ;  not  more  than  27  ? — I  think 
wo  oiij^ht  to  have  at  least  one  nmsler  for  every  30 
boys. 

8144.  (Sir  S.  Northrole.)  When  you  apeak  of  the 
number  of  |iupils  that  a  tutor  can  manage,  it  depends 
a  little  on  whether  tbcy  are  in  the  same  [jarl.  of  the 
school,  does  it  not '' — They  are  never  all  in  the  same 
part  of  the  school. 

8145.  CVr.  Vnuiihan.)  Do  you  think  the  private 
baainess  system  is  at  all  overdone  al  Eton  as  comjiared 
with  tlie  class  work  business  ? — Yes  ;  1  think  the 
work  in  school  is  subordinate  to  the  work  with  the 
tutors. 

8146.  You  lliink  iliat  a  boy  on  ihe  whole  gives 
less  [laiiis  and  lakes  less  interest  in  his  school  work, 
owing  to  Ihe  exislence  of  the  private  work,  than  he 
liiki  i  lit  that  work  ? — No;  I  think  that  those  who  do 
work,  work  with  a  view  to  shining  in  school  more 
than  with  u  view  lo  shining  in  the  pupil  room. 

81-17.  In  what  sense  should  you  say  ihen  ihai 
the  class  work  becomes  sulwrdinate  to  Ihe  private 
husiuess? — Because  ihe  boys  have  to  do  more  with 
their  tutor  ihan  in  school. 

8146.  1  was  using  Ihe  word  "private  business" 
«a  it  is  used  at  Eton,  not  applying  it  to  any  work 
done  before  ihe  tuior,  except  private  business  ? — I 
beg  your  pardou  ;  I  inisuiiderstood  you. 

8149.  Uuderslanding  you  iheu  to  have  given  an 
opinion  iipnn  that  olher  point,  I  wish  lo  know  your 
opinion  u|jon  ibis  ? — I  should  not  think  In  this  sense 
it  took  un  unreasonable  proportion  to  the  school- 
woik. 

8150.  {Lord  Lgltellon.)  The  boy  who  hopee  to 
get  ihe  Newcastle  scholarship  wonld  iahonr  more, 
would  he  not,  in  work  he  could  do  by  himself,  or  with 
what  his  tulor  advises,  that  is  lo  sny,  the  help  which 
his  lulor  could  give  him,  than  aliout  nuy  of  the  public 
school  work  ? — I  thiak  so. 

3151.  {Mr.  T/ioiiipsoH.)  Would  there  beany  poaaible 


i-emcdy  for  that  ? — He  must  go  of  course  l>y  llic  md 
of  his  private  tnlor.     He  would  always  go  liT  tiiL 
I  would  keep  up  the  lutorial  syslem  by  nil  tncaii*. 

81.j2.  (Mr.  I  nu;//inn.)  1  suppose  thai  rvasonwMU 
ouly  apply  lo  the  few  boys  readiug  lor  tht*  NewcMdr 
scholarship  ? — Only  to  a  few. 

8153.  (Sir  S. ^ort/wote.)  Do  you  ihink  ilier*laiii* 
importance  of  prlvaie  bnsiuesis  lias  incrett*od  nur 
you  were  «l  Kton  as  a  boy,  or  is  it  much  the  s&iikm 
it  was  when  you  were  there  as  n  boy  ? — I  hitjit 
know. 

8154.  I  mean,  looking  back  to  your  owd  timpHi 
boy,  private  business  wn*  certainly  suboi'diitatetoihi 
school  work  then  ? — Yes. 

81-^5.  I  am  speaking  of  the  reliiiive  importutcotf 
private  business,  as  compared  wilfa  ihc  ordinary  PtAnl 
work,  do  you  ihiiik  the  private  biisint^ss  has  iiiCTm»< 
in  relative  iuiportauce  lo  the  sehool  work  nii««^ 
have  lieen  at  Eton  ?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

8156.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  What  year  tlidymiliM 
Eton?— 18.^2.  . 

8157.  {Mr.  Vnvghnn.)  I  undorstand  thtre  utMT 
of  stimulus  given  to  a  boy  in  bis  class  work,  idxl 
consists  in  the  place  that  he  muy  ga!"  'Q  ihi'  |>na» 
lion  10  the  next  form? — Tiial  is  luily  nboutoQC«i9i 
year,  or  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

8158.  So  seldom  as  dial  ?— Yes. 

8159.  How  many  promotions  are  thei-e  in  thr 
— A  boy  coming   out  of  the  lower  school  lux  (n  bt 
year  and  a  half  in   the  fourth    form,    a  ymr  te  lAg 
remove,  a  year  in  the  lower  lifih,  and    u  xar  m  ib* 
middle  fifth. 

8160.  S"  that  a  boy  has  only  ofie  prutnoiioD  in 
yenr  ? — Only  one  competitive, 

8161.  Do  they  not,  as  they  luove  from  one  £n 
into    Ihe  division    nl>ove,    also    cliattgc    ihetr  phtH 
relatively  to  each  other  ? — No, 

8162.  They  only  simply  ixiinovu  from  iw  to 
another  ? — Yes. 

816-3.  Is   not    that  a    very    f^roiit    defect    id 
school  ? — Very  great  ;  that  is  one  of  l.lic  )<nlnb> 
of  us  are  wishing  to  all*r.     What  we  coinplaio 
that,  although  there  are  "eollccliona  "  nl  the  sod 
each  half  year,  ihe  result  does  not    »fr(>ct  ihe  pJM 
of  the  boys.    Till  recHtly  a  list  containing  ilir  nKill 
of  "collections"  was  printed    nai\    setit    home  »i4p 
parents  ;  but  now  that   has  heeii  discoiiiitiued,  •*> 
now   scarcely  any   one   known  ivhal     pliice  a  bur 
taken  in  "eolleelions." 

8164.  tSo  that  that  artificial  stimulus  bnitlyMlii 
perliaps   three  or  four  limes  during    iht>  fWM&  ifi' 
boys   are   at   school? — Esaelly.       liir^idec   thut  tlvn 
are  no  such  things  as  niarksgiven  for  the  school wwi 
day  liy  day  to  tell  upon  the  bov's  pliirrs. 

8165.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Will  you  toll  us  S'  ' 

what  j'on  ihicik  of  the  school   work  ? I   thiiii. 

extremely  unsaiiafaclory. 

8166.  In    what    way   is    it   bad  ? — First   of  tU  « 
the  arrangement  of  the  work.       This    is  the  nmli 
of  the  conslruing  system,  the   i-liect  of  which  is  itat 
to  ft  gri-al  extent  all  the  lifth  form  do  the  same  mni, 
and  a  variety  of  work  to  eorres]ioiid  with  tJiedi: 
stages  of  the  6flh  form  is  precluded.      Each  «t 
masters   Ims   to    hear  in  pupil  room    almost  all 
lessons  doue  Ihronghout  the  upper  setioo)    every 
and  of  course  that  aflK'ts  the  number  and   varittr 
Ihe  lessons,  and  so  the  boys  who  hav(.>  just   "oi  into 
the  fifth  form  do  eiaclly  the  same  Ic-ssonsi,  anii  ■ 
lo  eonslrne  with  boys  in   the  upper  fifih  of  IT  ■ 
years  of  age,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  sixth  !■ 

8167.  {Mr,  i  uHi/Anfl.)  We  have  heard  an  iq    .  . 
for  that,  which  consists  in  two  Ihiiigs,  ihe  first  is  liiU.     , 
although  so  many  divisions  do  the  same  authors,  yil     i 
there  are  parts  in  those  authors  thai    ai"e  very  bui, 
and  parts  that  are  very  easy,  fhereforp    ihi-   bovs  tf     j 
the  top  of  the  fifih  form  may  got   the  harti  passm^H 
while,  at  the  snnie  time,  there  aire  also  itnssages  wlui^^ 
may  lie  given  lo  and  easily  comprehended    ly  Ai     ' 
bottom    of   the    fifth   form   generally  ;    ihc    seeoud   if 
this,  (hat  the  same  work  is  done  in  a  different  inanner.     ' 
or  may  be  done  in  a  different  manner  by  iba 
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of  the  differeiil  TovmB,  nnd  in  that  wav,  although  nil 
nomiciiUlx  do  llie  same  auihor?,  ihey  get  a  very 
different  disciplinp,  Bolh  of  these  points  have  Itoen 
iii'tred.  Do  you  agree  that  pracliuully  tlity  rt'inedj' 
the  lneonvcnionc(f  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  hy 
any  means. 

8168.  (Mr.  TuhletoH.)  I*  is,  in  point  of  fftot,  a 
beautiful  ihei>i-y  whioh  ia  not  sauclinned  by  practice  ? 

I  think  ihe  present  eonstniiiif;  system  of  Eton  would 

be  an  adiniiaUe  mie  if  the  day  worn  2i  hours  longer 
than  it  is,  and  we  had  slren^rh,  in  proportion,  to  do 
the  work.  That  work  should  he  ihoruughly  done  ; 
but  with  the  limited  time  wo  have  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  it  thoroughly.  There  is  scarcely  any 
time  for  rending  at  all. 

8169.  {LordLylleltmt.)  Ia  there  any  other  respect 
in  which  vou  consider  the  school  work  u  n sat  i^fiic lory  ? 

Yes.     1  think  it  is  a  disiaJviintusc,  resnldn;;  from 

the  overwhelming  pn'ponderanee  of  Cnmliridjio  men 
among  the  miwterw,  lliat  while  our  hesC  efforts  uro 
vei7  properly  directed  towards  imparling  an  necuntte 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Uniguages,  we  m'glect  to  a 
very  great  extent  what  may  he  called  the  Oxford 
element  in  education,  viz.,  the  careful  analysis  of  ihe 
argument,  and  the  digesting  thoroughly  the  subject- 
iiiaHer  of  the  hooks  we  rend.  In  the  same  way,  it 
seems  to  me  tliot  we  hardly  do  our  boys  justice  in 
omitting  to  train  them  in  writing  essays.  It  is  true 
they  have  to  write  Latin  themes  week  uI^t  week, 
but  in  looking  them  over  our  attention  is  directed 
more  to  the  elegance  or  accuracy  of  the  language 
than  to  the  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  the  way 
ia  which  it  is  worked  out  j  and  in  this  I  think  that 
our  boys  cfimj^KMc  for  Balliol  seholaivhips  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  with  candidules  from  Rughy  or  Marl- 
borough. In  addition  1*  this,  with  rcspeel  to  tlie 
oompofiitiou  generally,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that. 
though  the  boys  have  plenty  to  write,  njid  get  plenty 
of  practice,  they  do  uot  get  sufficient  ins/niction  in  if. 
Boys  are  often  unable  to  decipher  or  under*! and  their 
tutors' corrections.  It  w?ems  to  me  thai  the  want  of  this 
syatomatic  instruction  ia  felt  especially  with  respect 
to  Greek  ianiblea  and  Greek  prose,  and  in  trans- 
lations (w  contrasted  with  original  exercises  ;  and  in 
support  of  my  opinion,  I  venture  to  refer  to  the  eoni- 
parntive  number  of  King's  men  who  have  gained  the 
Browne's  and  Poreon  prizes  respectively  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

8170.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  In  respect  to  construing, 
mar  I  ask  is  it  ever  the  ease  that,  after  hearing  the 
boys  coimtrue  and  correcting  their  mistakea,  any 
tutor  constrncfl  the  lessons  over  to  the  hoys  in  the 
liest  English  he  can  command  ? — I  do  not  remember 
anything  of  the  kind  in  my  own  school  days  here, 
and  I  Bliould  think  it  would  be  quite  the  exception 
now.     There  is  no  time  for  it. 

8171.  (Mr.  Twislelon.)  There  ia  not  time  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ? — No  ;  not  with  the  time  uanally 
dovoted  to  the  ^ehool  lessons. 

8172.  (Mr.  T/iotiipsoH.)  Do  they  ever  he4ir  good 
translations  from  thi?  masters  that  they  can  take 
down  ? — Tliey  hear  plenty  of  good  renderinss  of 
individual  phrases,  tiut  seldom.  I  should  say,  of  whole 
passages,  and  even  then  there  are  only  one  or  two 
mH.stcrs,  1  believe,  who  train  hoya  to  take  notes  of 
thetu. 

8173.  Do  you  not  think  it' is  importtmt  that  they 
should  V — I  think  so  myself. 

8174.  More  important  than  the  boys  construing 
themselves,  almost  ? — Ygb,  to  a  certain  extent  ; 
especially  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school. 

8175.  A  master  will  do  it  occasionally  in  school  ? 
— Sometimes,  perhaps.  But  there  are  uo  appliances 
for  writing  his  translation  down. 

8176.  Do  you  think  the  majoiHty  of  the  masters  do 
it  for  their  pupils  ? — No  ;  the  time  is  so  very  short, 
both  in  school  and  pupil-room  ;  it  is  only  about  half 
an  hour. 

8177.  {Mr.  Vaui/hati.)  For  the  construing  system 
iui  apology  of  this  sort  has  been  offered, — that  in 
consetjuence  of  the  boys  doing  the  lessons  twice  over, 
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•once    to    the  tutor  ami  onec  to  the  muster  in  class,         ETON. 

thoro  ia  a  degree  of  rougli  work  got  rid  of  before  the  

tutor,  and  that  the  master  in  class  is  thereby  enabled  *'■  ^'  ^'^M'f' 
to  give  more  time  and  attention  in  the  way  of  teach- 
iug  to  the  class  before  him  than  he  would  be  able  to 
do  if  he  had  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the  con- 
.slrutng  ?— I  can  only  state  my  experience,  and  that 
is.  that  the  boys  very  seldom  come  lo  school  with 
their  lessons  well  prepai'ed  ;  in  general  they  are 
quite  Ihe  conlmry.  Of  course  if  a  boy  came  into  the 
school  nnd  conlil  stand  up  and  construe  his  lesson 
well,  one  wonUl  he  able  to  spend  most  of  the  time  in 
explaining  the  lesson,  in  giving  illustrations  and 
parsing  ;  hut  at  present  almost  all  my  lime  is  taken 
up  in  making  the  boys  understand  the  simple  con- 
struing. 

8178.  {Mr.  Tu'isfe/fiH.)  So  that  there  is  some- 
thing at  present  like  a  sheer  waste  of  time  ? — -lust 
so.  But  besides  that,  in  conser[uence  of  the  number 
of  lessons  each  tutor  is  obliged  to  go  through  with 
his  pupils  at  "construing,"  and  the  limik'dtime  he 
has  at  his  disposal  for  that  pnr|)oso,  he  is  often 
obligefl  to  put  only  his  clever  boys  on  lo  construe. 
And  one  great  diflieuliy  I  had  to  contend  against  on 
my  first  appointment  as  a  master  was  the  thoroughly 
established  practice  of  allowing  boys  to  come  into 
school  with  the  English  translation  written  word  for 
word  over  the  Latin  or  Greek,  as  the  ease  might  Iw. 

8179.  Shouhl  you  not  say  there  is  a  system  of 
"shirking"  in  the  lessons,  just  as  there  is  in  other 
matters  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — Yes.  This 
practice  was  thoroughly  estaldislieil,  and  even  coun- 
tenanced, that  I  was  actually  remonstrated  with  by 
one  of  my  colleagues  for  refusing  to  allow  anything 
of  the  kind  to  go  on  in  my  division. 

8IS0.  {Sir  S.  Northrole.)  What  argument  did  he 
use  ? — That  it  was  an  oslablisbed  and  recognized 
pr.octice.  I  suppose  it  is  also  a  convenient  one  for  the 
master  ;  as,  of  course,  a  boy  with  the  translation  of 
his  lesson  written  over  it  gives  much  leas  trouble  and 
iakc«  much  lesa  time  over  it  than  he  would  other- 
wise. 

8181.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  Would  you  say  that  in 
fine  .■icasotis  of  the  yeai'  a  Ijoy  spends  more  time  in 
work  or  in  play  ? — More  in  play,  I  should  think. 

8182.  Do  you  know  if  it  ia  the  case  that  five  hours 
are  considered  barely  sufficient  for  cricket  ? — I  should 
think  it  was. 

8183.  That  a  Iwy  cannot  attain  the  proficiency  in 
cricket  which  at  Eton  a  l)oy  aspires  to,  without  five 
hours  a  day  study  of  it  ? — I  should  think  so. 

8184.  How  long  will  that  boy  study  Greek  and 
Latin  who  devotes  five  hours  a  day  to  cricket  ? — Not 
very  long  ;  there  are,  however,  some  eicoptions. 

8185.  Would  it  not  re(|uire  a  boy  of  strong  consti- 
tution to  read  six  hours  a  day  in  the  ciassies,  after 
having  studied  live  hours  in  cricket  ? — Tes, 

8186.  You  think  the  masters  are  overworked  ;  are 
the  boya  sufficiently  worked  ?— It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  ivBult  of  our  system  at  Eton  that  an  immense 
deal  of  work  is  got  out  of  the  masters,  with  com- 
paratively little  out  of  the  boys, 

8187.  (Mr.  Twisltlon.)  You  would  like  to  hnvff 
the  system  reversed,  and  get  as  much  time  for  exer- 
cise for  the  maslers  as  the  boys  themselves  have  ?—  In 
proportion.  I  have  been  thtvc  or  four  days  together 
without  going  out  at  all. 

S188.  (.Sir's.  Norlkcotc)  Would  you  apply  that 
observation  to  the  amount  of  lime  which  is  spent  in 
work  hy  the  boys  in  tlie  fourth  form,  as  well  as  to 
the  boys  who  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  ? — 
No ;  not  to  the  boys  in  the  fourth  tbrm. 

8189.  In  the  fourth  form  you-do  consider  the  boya 
on  the  whole  are  worked  fairly,  and  iudeed  as  much 
as  can  he  reasonably  expected  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
If  OOP  could  only  get  them  to  learn  their  lessons  there 
would  be  an  immense  deal  of  work  got  out  of  the 
fourth  form.  They  have  to  do  a  great  many  verses 
and  exercises. 

8190.  In  the  fourth  form  a  boy'a  time  is  ao  faWj 
filled  up  with  work    that  he  litia  not  more  time  for 
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[liny  ilinn  he  might  rensotublr  be  rxpcelei  •«  fare  ?• 

— I  tliiuk  be  Iiil;  niii  (jiiite  raoa^  tine  far  pl^- 

8191.  Willi  fv^aed  to  the  remgit:,  are  iWj  ba-ij 
worked  ? — Tlipy  ore  oTenrorked. 

81<I2.  (f.or/1  Lfftlellon.)  Tos  an  tpeakng  Ami 
rccollvptioii  of  ihe  work  done  b7  ibe  b^  as  «Tfl  aa 
the  work  done  iiv  ilw-  masleri  ? — Tea. 

8103.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  Sappoae  tbe  !!(«]  MaMcr 
bad  some  power  lo  n-or^snise  ibe  dsMu  Bad  tbe 
tCfLcliiii^  ill  the  ^bool,  do  too  ibink  it  frofcaUc  Aai 
it  coiilii  lie  dime  soon  and  r«*ditjr? — li  MoU  OMlr 
be  done  if  he  would  do  it,  lod  bad  ibe  p«Fwvr  le 
do  i(. 

S194.  Ton  think  iTlbeHndHcMer  had  ihepowCT' 
he  would  have  the  wi»h  to  do  ii  ? — I  think  br  has 
t^liown  that  ht^  has  the  wUh.  I  think  he  has  Aawn 
Bomi'thin);  of  the  kind  \>j  taking  "  UbraTT  '  this  haU^ 
and  by  i'o  doin^  Le  has  had  an  opponimiij  ef  kwiung 
the  slnti'  of  ihe  work, 

8195.  You  ntiribiiie,  aa  I  und^ntand,  a  ^tmI  ieitl 
of  lliia  bad  orgniiizalion  lo  the  Pmrost  and  Ftl Iowa 
having  Ihe  chief  niiihoritr,  n&d  in  the  SrtA  Mirfcr 
haviijc^  no  [lowcr  of  inniijiuraliQ^  anj'chaai^,  or  Mt 
power  to  resist  ch.inge  if  sug^eeied  by  the  Fkvnost 
and  Fellows  ? — I  suppoM.-  he  has  mK. 

819C.  Do  yon  know  any  case  in  roar  own  kooir- 
ledgc  in  which  any  ehauge  h.is  bcm  resisted  ? — No  ; 
no  sneh  case  is  likely  to  come  hi-ft>re  n»e. 

8)97.  No  case  in  which  any  ehan^  propoaed  by 
9Ui»pn<ir  iiuthoiily  ha.i  been  resisted,  etlher  by  the 
Head  Miiiilcr  or  other  iniit-li-rs  ? — No, 

SJ9B.  Von  dn  not  think  there  would  be  any  greM 
refliHtance  on  llie  part  of  the  Head  Master  to  the 
BUgguHtioiiH  of  the  under  ma.''ter^  supposing  they 
Bugj^eNted  chunges  which  might  bo  considered  for  the 
benefit  of  tlw  nchool  ? — I  xhould  hope  not.  The 
majority  of  the  tna^tci's  lire  in  fnrour  of  aome  cbaiige^ 
and  are  luixionin  for  ii.  I  know  they  are  in  the  foorth 
form,  because  we  ngreed  to  the  vcheine  menlioaed 
above.  Thi'  remove  niiisfers  have  also  met  and  di«- 
ciiBSed  tho  work  of  ihi-ir  deparlment  of  the  sehooL 

8199.  (Lord  l.i/llelton.)  IXi  yow  think  the  whole 
body  of  the  a;j»l»tiint  intk-lers  ought  to  be  pennitled 
to  meet  togetlier  and  di^eu^s  the  pri^irty  of 
change?  ? — Most  certainly.  There  is  a  grc«t  want 
of  ofgnni/niioii  at  pre^'iit,  wltieh  is  in  great  part 
allribuljihle  to  the  want  of  the  maslen  Mee<i^ 
together  and  di»eui^sing  mailers  relating  to  tbesdMol. 
I  mny  say  that  in  this  I  »peak  from  expnicfiee  of 
other  schools,  having  worked  for  oae  qoutCT  nndtr 
Dr.  Vanghnn  at  llarrow,  so  that  I  lutre  9e«n  the 
syittera  at  work  there. 

8200.  Was  that  Eyitem  in  existcoce  tlwre,  and  did 
it  work  salisfactoriEy  'i — \«m,  moat  HiiaJhetOTtly. 
The  iiitsistant  naaten  aiet  eroy  W«dMid»'  evvaiae 
for  one  nr  iwo  boora,  lh«  wncfc  body  of  i~ 
the-  houiu!  uf  ihf  Ilead  Martcr,  wWa  mm  «|i 
rujuiriiiic  vcfti)!ali</n  waa  diacaasnd,  «i4  aS 

WWI.  iMf,  'nu.mpvm.)yitm\iymmr. 
IM  «»'.  ct^xJ*  itiK^ktr,  that  naorv  wm  la 
Hmr'^  i1hh>  i*  4'WK  at  Kom  ?— K'r,  I  <1»  bM  tUmk 
M/i  tmt  1  iMmIi  if  «« (HmtHirr  (b«  aMMwt  nf  woHt 
we  Kjn  rmi  '4  flw  hwyi  at  Vjftn,  witlMw*  »npnimtiou, 
thai  if  we  )>ad  flw  ontaaligariftti  thai  *«iii«  at  flamnr 
to  help  tut,  we  ihoaM  fM  •  gnaU  4«U  wtan  oat  of 
them. 

8202.  Do  yr-u  ihink  that  •eholarrlttp  is  a*  highly 
esleemed  at  Klon  un  at  Harrow  ? — Yen,  I  ihink  it  is 
quite. 

8203.  That  they  are  a«  eulighlencd,  fo  to  speak,  at 
Eton  as  they  arc  at  Harrow,  with  regard  to  ihe  im- 
portance of  intellectual  djstiuctious  generally.  Are 
clever  boys  aa  much  looked  up  lo  at  Eton  aa  they  are 
at  Harrow  ;  are  they  niorc  looki'd  up  lo  or  are  ihey 
less  ? — I  had  no  little  to  do  with  ihe  npper  part  of  the 
school  at  Ilairow  when  I  waa  thci'e  that  I  cannot 
answer  that  <picstion  ;  hut  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Bchool  there  wag  more  opposition  given  to  a  l)oy  who 
was  a  ban!  worker  than  there  is  at  Eton. 

S204.  You  mean  lo  say  that   ''         -e  more  pcr*e- 


Mlcid?— Yes.  Ithioktbeboy^alHanowwho 
haH  Mcd  to  get  man  m«ed  by  the  other  boTs 
who  ww^  hard  as  Eton. 

SSt&  {LanI  Lytultom.)  They  cannot  be  and  lo  {» 
'  ai  all  at  Eton  ? — ?t'a,  1  do  not  think  they-  are. 

8906.  (JIfr.  TMomptott.)  Do  ron  tUnk  tint  the 
rtladiii  intportanee  which  the  boyi  at  EtsB  attach  la 
alUccie  cxerCKes,  as  compared  to  seholsnhip  and 
talent,  is  mneb  about  the  same  as  prmil4  at  Harrow. 
I  nran  to  ray,  is  the  relative  importance  which  they 
attach  to  iDtelleelual  and  mrpore*!  rarrit  mndi  ilw 
aanie  at  the  two  schoota  P — Yee,  I  eboold  think  that 
it  is  rety  mndi  the  same. 

8207.  hk  point  of  &et  ihey  look  np  tbtj  mntft 
Bore  to  a  boy  who  dislingniahM  htoacelf  in  bonlnc 
and  cricket  than  to  a  boy  who  £stingnid>es  himsca 
eilfaer  in  Greek  or  in  speaking  at  the  UnttM  CSnlv  sr 
in  aiiy  hnach  of  literaiue  ? — I^nobably  wuong  tto 
hi^ier  boj$  at  Harraw  there  is  more  of  n  fe^ng  in 
&Tonr  of  Uteraijdistinetiaa  than  exists  at  Eioa,lfVM 
Ihe  bet  that  mntv  notice  is  tnken  of  it  iher&  TV 
gient  misftrlane  is.  that  when  an  old  Etonian  gum 
amj-  Aninetion  at  Caralridge  or  Oxford,  eo  nocia  is 
taken  at  At  fact  at  Eton. 

8308.  {Mr.  VmMffkam.)  Do  they  not  gire  a  hottby 
fee  it  ? — ^No. 

8309.  {Mr.  Ti^mpaQM.)  There  ia  not  any  mwill- 
ingwna  in  the  ahatraet  to  gire  holidays.  Thov  are 
ahnndanee  <£  holids^  given  on  other  aceonnts  ?— 
Thm  asc  an  Many  tm^rionaij  bolidayi  in  oar  cUen- 
dar.  It  w^t  be  dificalt  lo  gire  incre. 

8Sia  {Mr.  Vamfkmm.)  With  rvgvd  to  the  point  of 
coBslitntHn,  of  i^eh  yon  fanre  beai  speaking,  do 
yon  not  think  thnt  one  iwtiiral  rih«  of  cnttti^  off 
the  netire  interimnee  of  Ihe  I^trresl  with  the  Dead 
Uasler  in  the  wwk  of  Ae  school  would  be  that  the 
Uend  Hosier  w«nU  aniui  slly  le  ihnnm  mora  inio 
contact  with  AeaanMoM  mmlLu  on  Ihe  «nie  saljjeeis, 
so  thai  they  wnnld  mthtr  take  thai  place  of  adri<cn 
toUmwhKh  na>w,  fioB  thecnmtilnlionof  thesehod, 
the  Praswn  is  obliged  in  lake?— Qntr  ao  ;  I  think 
the  Head  XaMcr  at  Eton  don  not  altogether  occnpy 
a  snfieienily  high  posilian,  and  his  inflneitce  is  dM 
fell  in  the  sehnn)  as  MMh  as  it  o^t  lo  be. 

8211.  (Aord  l^MUam.)  Do  yon    cnkstder 
psnetically  Ae  anthority  and  power  of  the 
are  $tlt  in  the  sAool  ?— Sol  aasngst  the  bora. 

8212.  Bat  as  to  the  regnhtioa  of  the  ecbool  >• 

8313^  (Jfr.  rwsslraan.)  His  power  of  ohotrariioQ 
is  tnwoaa  ! — ^Tea,  it  is  cnarmons.    The  aaustaot 
■niniu   ain  hardly  rengniaed   as   existing  by   the 
norost  and  F^lbws  ;  they  do  not  even  gire  as 
MSeient  nnmhsr  of  seata  in  the  ceOege  chjqpeL 

S214.    (Z«nf  C7srrnJnn.>    Do   not    the    elaseical 
aaatlcrs  hnre  seats  in  eh^d  ? — One  bcocb  is  naa. 
•etafwn  bycanrtesy.hatlheyarenoleareof 
Kits.    Thtn  an  only  sKBcient  senis  thm  fin-  I 
tm  Cha  beach,  wMA  hj  ooortesy  is  allotted  to   the 
daaatc^  maater*.  bo  that  nnless  we  eome  in  in  very 
ptad  tisgr,  we  ran  the  cfaanc«  of  not  gelling  a 
atalL 

8Z1&   (Mr.    Fmiffkam.)   It   is  the  tfaeory  of 
adkool  thitt   there  are  only  two   mastn^  one  H< 
Master,  and    one    nnder    master  * — ^Tes,    only   tw« 
masters,  one  Head  and  one  lower  master,  and  only 
70  boys. 

ft2l6.  {Liird  Li/tlflton.)  Wonld  ibe  assistant  mas- 
ter ever  think  of  asking  for  an   interview  with  the 

Provost  to  talk  over  school  matters  with  him? An 

Bwiatant  master  wonid  not,  I  imagine,  l<e  allowed  an 
official  interview  with  the  Provost  furench  a  purpose. 
The  plan  he  would  have  to  adopt  would  be  to  go  to 
the  Heiid  Master  and  make  his  suggei^tions  to  him. 
and  the  Head  Master  would  go  to  ilic  I*rovo3i,  and 
so  perhaps  the  matter  woold  fall  through  altogether. 
The  Head  Mailer's  haads  are  so  pennaoendy  full 
that  he  can  hardly  get  through  even  the  routino 
work  of  the  school.  I  think  thai  he  has  much  more 
routine  work  and  less  of  a  position  than  the  Head 
MaHlers  of  Harrow.  Rugby,  or  Marlborough  hold  i 
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theit  respective  scliools.  lib  iiiflu^'nce  over  llie 
school  consequeully  is  not  ao  greof,  auii  in  point  of 
fact  the  influence  of  a  tutor  is  greater  with  his  pupils 
tlion  thftt  of  tlie  IleatI  Master, 

8217.  {Lord  Clnren<lon.)  Wirh  respect  to  the 
discipline  of  the  eciiool  nnJ  to  that  ej-stcm  of  shirking 
of  which  we  have  heard,  wbiit  is  your  opiuioti  upon 
that  point? — I  tliink  thnt  thiit  system  of  shirking 
seeins  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  n  great  deal  of  evil  lit 
Eton.  A  boy  may  do  what  is  ivrong,  but  the  fault 
oft«ii  eeeiuH  to  consist  in  his  being  foumi  out. 

8218.  {Lord  I.yttellon.)  Do  you  think  that  it  has 
nn  injurious  effect  beyond  the  mere  question  of  shirk- 
ing itself  ? — I  think  that  it  really  bns  a  luorul  effect 
upon  the  boys,  perhaps,  without  their  being  conscious 
of  it  i  I  have  heard  hoys  themselves  argue  against  it. 

8219.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  makes  them  think 
that  detection  is  a  wor^c  fault  than  the  commission  of 
an  offer.ce  ? — Yes  ;  I  stopped  a  hoy  the  other  day 
who  was  walking  in  the  street  wilb  his  football  things 
on,  which  is  against  the  rules ;  1  ntot  liim  and  stopped 
him,  and  when  I  asked  him  how  it  was,  he  said  by 
way  of  excuse,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  that  I  did  not 
"  see  you  iu  time,  or  I  should  have  shirked  you." 

8220.  There  is  this  argument  used  in  favour  of 
shirking,  thnt  it  gives  the  master  the  power  of  punish- 
ing a  boy  whom  he  has  reason  to  suspect  of  something 
wrong,  but  to  whom  ho  cnnnut  bring  it  exactly  homo 
and  prove  it,  although  he  may  lie  morally  convinced  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  much  better,  in  respect  to 
Bhirking,  if  there  were  definite  bounds,  if  for  inBlnnee 
WiodsoT  bridge  were  made  the  definite  bounds,  nud 
then  if  any  boy  were  found  out  of  bounds  it  should 
be  understood  that  be  would  be  punished.  I  think 
that  would  he  iutelligihlc  to  the  boys. 

8221.  {Sir  S.  Xort/icoie.)  In  order  to  mainl*in 
a  control  over  the  boys  wheu  they  aro  allowed  to  go 
freely  over  the  country,  the  master  must  have  the 
power  of  punishing  (hem  wheu  they  do  anything  Ihey 
ought  not  to  do.  If  for  instance  a  boy  is  seen  carry- 
ing a  gun  or  getting  into  any  mischief  llioy  might  be 
punished  for  it? — ^That  could  be  done  without  uny 
recourse  to  the  shirking  system. 

8222.  But  the  argument  is,  that  wheu  a  master  sees 
n  boy  out  of  hounds  and  bus  reason  to  believe  that 
the  boy  is  at  mischief  but  cannot  prove  it,  be  is  able 
to  punish  him  for  being  out  of  bounds  ? — The  boy 
has  merely  to  "  shirk,"  and  Ihen  we  are  exjiectcd  to 
take  no  nofieo  of  him.  I  think  that  the  system  of 
wiuking  at  any  breach  of  rules,  e.'peeiidly  with  respect 
to  public-houses,  is  a  very  bad  one, 

H223.  {Lord  ClarFiidoii.)  You  say  with  respect  to 
public-houses  ? — Yes,  there  are  two  which  the  boys 
principally  go  to,  one  is  the'Chrisiopher  and  the  other 
is  the  Tap.  The  Old  Christopher  Used  to  be  within 
tlio  college  bounds,  hut  when  it  was  removed  iuio 
the  town  the  person  who  kept  llio  Tap  look  a  private 
Louso  just  outside  the  college  liounds  and  set  up  a 
beer-shop,  which  is  practically  winked  at  by  the 
mastei-s, 

822-i,  {Lord  Li/tfellon.)  la  it  not  distinctly  allowed 
by  the  masters? — No.  If  we  see  a  boy  coming  out 
of  it,  we  are  cxpeeteil  to  speak  to  him  about  il  and  lo 
tell  his  tutor,  aud  the  tutor  may  request  us  to  com- 
plain of  him  or  set  lilra  an  imposition,  or  leave  the 
case  with  him  to  deal  with  privately.  Nothing  ia 
more  perplexing  than  the  course  which  one  ought  lo 
take  ou  seeing  a  boy  coming  out  of  such  places,  from 
the  want  of  some  definite  rule  on  the  subject  ;  indeed, 
wo  have  been  advised  that  it  is  much  better  not  to 
see  or  notice  a  boy  under  such  circumstance  if  he 
takes  the  customary  precautions  against  detection,  or 
acknowledges  the  master's  authority  by  "  shirking." 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  cousidering  the  fre- 
quenting such  places  au  objectionable  habit,  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
maslors,  if  they  wished  it,  to  stop  its  being  a  fasbion- 
alale  thing  with  the  leading  boys  of  the  school  to  go 
to  Ibese  places,  in  support  of  which  position  I  venture 
lo  quote  (he  instances  of  HaiTow  and  Rugby  as  sdiools 
iu  which,  though  situated  in  (owns  as  onrs  is,   such 
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institutions  are  neither  countenanced  by  the  auiho-         ETON. 

rifies  nor  habitually  frequented  by  the  boys.  

H22.3.  {Lord  Lijltcllan.)  Do  you  think  that  there  '''  ^-  ^°'M^ 
is   much   drinking   to   excess   at    Eton  V — No.     The 
number  of  the  hoys  who  frequent  the  Tap  and  the 
Christopher  is  very  great,     I  should  think  that  very 
often  1()0  hoys  go  there  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

8226.  {LoTd'Lylhlton.)  After  the  games?— No,  il 
is  not  aftei*  (he  games.  1  think  it  is  eimply  because 
it  is  the  fashion  to  go  there. 

8227.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  IIow  many  boys  do  you 
say  go  iu  there  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — I  should 
think  very  often  n  hundred  into  the  two  places. 

8228.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  they  go  there,  as  it 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  society? — More  foi-  the  pur- 
pose of  society  at  the  Tap,  certainly.  It  is  true  i(  is 
well  regulated,  being  under  the  management  of  the 
captain  of  the  boats.  Rules  are  printed  with  the 
name  of  the  captain  of  the  bou(a  at  the  bottom,  and 
ihey  are  very  strictly  observed.  They  do  not  allow 
the  boys  to  smoke  there,  and  they  are  vciy  strict 
aljout  language  and  behaviour.  The  only  objection 
is,  that  if  a  boy  breaks  a  rule  (he  fine  is  more  beer, 
so  the  very  slricliicss  always  leads  to  more  driuking. 

8229.  Is  it  well  fitted  up? — Tbey  are  very  ordinary 
rooms,  I  believe. 

8230.  (Aorrf  Li/tfrlfon.)  The  Christopher  is  more 
lax  thau  (he  Tap  ? — Yes. 

8231.  {Mr.  i'nugbiiii.)  The  great  evil  at  the  Tap 
is  the  lounging  there? — Partly,  and  the  expense  it 
leads  to.  It  often  lends  the  boys  into  expense  aud 
into  debt. 

82-?2.  [Mr.  Thoinpsnn.)  Do  they  meet  any  of  the 
townspeople  there  ? — No  ;  my  ohjeeiion  is  principally 
to  its  being  forbidden  and  yet  winked  at  ;  that  seems 
to  me  the  great  objection. 

8233.  {Lord  Lj/ttdtnn.)  After  the  games  they 
must  get  it,  of  course? — It  Is  not  after  the  games 
that  tliey  go  there  generally.  They  have  beer  down 
ou  the  ground  after  footbiiU  always. 

8234.  [Sir  S.  JVort/iKote.)  Have  yon  ever  heard 
Ihut  the  reason  for  going  there  is  that  the  beer  is  not 
pood  which  they  get  from  the  houses  ? — Boya  have 
alleged  the  excuse  sometimes. 

8235.  Is  it  not  the  en^e  at  some  of  the  houses  that 
the  bter  is  not  always  quite  what  it  should  be  ? — I 
cannot  say.  But  I  do  know  that  some  of  the  muslera 
take  special  paitis  that  such  a  ehiirge  shall  not  be 
brought  ogainst  them,  and  some  allow  the  boys  lo  get 
beer  wbeiiev^r  they  want  it  in  their  houses  in  order 
to  try  and  induce  them  to  give  up  going  to  the  Tap  ; 
yet  still  Ihey  go  there. 

823fi,  Do  you  think  there  is  any  general  objection 
to  the  system  of  reporting  boys  to  the  tutor  before 
they  are  complained  of  ? — No  ;  the  ma^^tcr  who 
catches  them  may  uol  know  them  even  by  sight,  aud 
iie  gets  uu  account  ft^m  the  tutor  who  knows  them 
well  what  sort  of  boys  they  are. 

8237.  [Lord  Clarendon.)  What  is  the  institution 
called  '■  cellai' "  ? — It  is  a  fasliionable  sort  of  club. 
The  captain  of  the  bonis  is  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he 
has  the  power  of  iuviting  any  opjiidan  he  likes  to 
come  to  it;  iu  fact  it  i-;  a  meeting  after  diitner  ou  half 
or  whole  holiilays  of  the  "swells"  of  the  school  to 
discuss  some  beer  and  chteso  ;  and  (his  is  so  far 
eounlcnauced  that  master!*  have  allowed  boys  lo  leave 
their  dinner  table  before  the  end  of  dinner  to  go  lo  it. 

8238.  {Lord  Lijllelton.)  Is  that  held  iu  the  Tap? 
—Yea. 

8239.  {Mr.  Thoiiipaon.)  Tbey  have  nol  any  cheeae 
at  Ihcir  own  Uibles,  have  they  ? — Not  generally,  I 
believe  ;  but  it  ia  not  on  that  iiccouul  they  go. 

8240.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcofe.)  It  is  only  Ihe  last  i-cm- 
iiant  of  a  scries  of  euterlainmeuts  that  used  to  be 
given  at  which  a  great  deal  of  drinking  used  lo  take 
place  ? — Yes;  the  authorities  stopped  them,  and  1 
think  that  they  ought  to  have  slopped  this  too. 

8241.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  the  Tap  kept  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  boys  ? — No. 

8242.  Do  other  people  come  in? — They  come  iu 
and  slaud  simply  at  the  bar.     I  believe  they  do  not 
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go  inio  tlie  room.  It  is  in  ihia  resppi-'t  an  eifrftnoly 
well  ninnaged  pliice,  so  ihat  the  boys  are  qiule  safe 
llicri', 

8243.  (Lnnl  Lgltrlton.')  Tlie  olijeclionslile  purt  is 
t!ie  dislior.i; -(v  nf  the  shirkinp;  Byslem  ? — Yce,  it  is 
the  shirking  jyalem  wiiicli  I  (tiink  objectionable, 

8244.  {Lord  Ciitmidoii.)  TIil-  Cliriptopher  is  open 
to  everjboJy  ? — Yes,     It  ia  open  to  everybody. 

8245.  (Mr.  Tham/'son.)  Wlien  thoChristoi.liei- was 
witliin  the  bountls  of  ihe  school  hml  tlie  boys  free 
icce*s  lo  it  ? — No.  It  wiis  more  iindiT  the  masters' 
eyvs  then  th.w  it  is  now.  A  great  miralwr  of  boys 
giTe  breakfasts  at  the  CUristopher. 

8246.  (Sif  S.  Xorfhcote.)  They  do  now  ? — Yes. 
8247    (.Vr.    Thinnpton.)  Boys  are  allowed  lo  give 

brcnk fusts,  mi-  ihey  not.  in  their  o(vn  honses  at  certain 
times? — Yea;  but  thev  rnnnot  give  ihi-m  to  very 
many  on  nceonnl  of  the  want  of  necomnioilation.  and 
(he  eilm  truublo  they  would  culail  on  the  servimts. 

8248.  {Lord  C/irrndnn.)  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr. 
W»lford,  what  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
idleness  of  the  oppidans  and  their  inferiority  lo  the 
collegeris  fi  generally  ndmitleii  by  both  parties  ? — 
Weill  I  think  first  of  all  it  is  the  immense  amount 
of  patronajre  which  is  given  lo  the  games  insteutl  of 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  boys.  The 
niastei^  patronise  them  by  their  prctience,  whilst 
hardly  suflieient  encouragemenl  is  given  to  lioys  who 
gain  prizes,  »nd  one  great  reason  of  that  is,  that 
UW  prizes  are  so  h<ully  managed.  None  of  tiic  priie 
exercises  are  reciteil-  Hardly  any  of  them  are  ever 
printeil.  and  it  is  very  often  through  the  "Times" 
that  I  tind  out  who  has  gained  the  prizes  at  Eton, 
Several  limes  since  I  havo  been  there  as  a  mas-ier  I 
have  not  known  who  fzot  a  pnrliculnr  prize  till  I  saw 
the  notice  of  it  by  accident  in  the  "  Times." 

8249.  You  can  scan^cly  say,  then,  that  the  giving  of 

frues  slimiilaios  a  boy  sufficiently  ? — No.  When 
wa?  al  scbool  here  there  was  no  definite  iufurma- 
lioii  given  us  alMiut  some  of  the  prizes  we  might 
oompi-te  for.  We  did  not  know  their  value,  or  the 
ondition  on  which  ihey  were  proposed.  For  the 
heme  and  verse  prizes  no  distinct  subjects  were,  as  a 
iile,  set  ;  there  was  little  or  no  glory  attached  to 
gaining  ihem.  The  books  nrere  given  quite  privaiely- 
I  do  not  think  that  in  these  res<peefs  the  system  has 
changed  since. 

8250.  Is  the  system  materially  different  for  the 
collegers? — That  would  tell  on  the  whole  school  ; 
but  what  I  have  stated  above,  with  the  preponderating 
inllnence  of  the  swells  of  the  scliool,  woald  be  the 
pnncipal  enuses, 

8251.  That  might  account  for  the  inferiority  and 
the  idleness  of  the  oppidans,  but  it  doe^  not  account 
for  the  sujieriorily  which  seems  tneonlestible  on  the 
part  of  ihe  collegers  ? — -The  collegers  have  eot  a  spirit 
of  work  brought  alKinl  among  them  in  consequence  of 
the  extra  examinations  that  they  go  in  for,  and  having 
the  cunipelilion  for  their  places  for  King's  always 
before  them.  The  oppidans,  however,  have  got  ra- 
ther more  than  ther  use^  to  liave  in  the  way  of  some 
examinations  in  the  5ih  form,  but  there  is  no  exami- 
nation for  the  6tli  form.  The  oppidan  portion  of 
the  6th  form  simply  eonsista  of  those  who  get  to  the 
top  by  staring  longest  at  school. 

8252.  (.Vr,  Vaiffi/im.)  The  old  boys  drift  into  the 
6th  "• — After  heiiig  in  the  upper  Sih,  if  he  stays  long 
enongh,  a  boy  gets  to  the  top  of  the  school  necea- 
sarily. 

9333.  (l^rj  LyttrltoaA  Do  ywi  agree  that  ivj»- 
rale  pnies  for  tlie  oppi^lans  for  which  the  coUegCfs 
should  not  lie  allowed  to  compete  would  be  advisee. 
nave  you  heani  of  that  suggestion  ?— I  do  not  re- 
member lhat  1  have. 

8354.  There  is  no  question  ahout  what  anr  railed 
the  swells.  On  you  tell  ns  clearly  what  you  think 
a>  to  iheir  importance  in  maintaining  the  charaeter  of 
th«  whnii|  generally.  Do  you  ihiuk  it  necessary  that 
the  swelU  ^lould  He  young  men  of  honourable  cha- 
racter r — Not  attsiiluieir  essential,  certainlv. 


8255.  Do  j'oii  think  that  to  be  a  swell  a  boy  ib' 
have  a   good   general   eharacier  ? — No ;  that    is  aa 
ndvftut^o,  no  dxiibt,  hut  1  think  it  is  not  eesenttaL 

8256.  ll  increases  his  influence,  however  ? — Te«  j 
I  think  a  good  j^wcll  hiia  a  great  influence  foe  good, 

8237.  {Mr.  Tkompaon.)  Would  any  amouot  of 
tnlenl  or  uliainment  entitle  a  boy  lorank  among  kW 
you  call  swells  ? — No  ;  not  without  he  were  a  T 
popular  boy,  or  were  distinguished  in  athletic 
ciaes  as  well. 

8258.  But  suppose  that  V'sides  being  a  very  , 
boy,  and  also  a  very  generally  popular  boy,  he  w 
di^erent  to  or  inapt  for  athletic  or  other  smusetkKUNi 
could  he  possibly  rank  among  them  ? — If  he  were  a 
very  popular  hoy  he  might. 

8259.  But  generally  speaking,  who  are  most  loa4eJ 
up  lo.  Are  'hey  the  boys  who  dbtinguish  themwlvet 
in  some  athletic  exercise  ?— Tee. 

8260.  And  the  musters,  you  think,  are  ralber  i>- 
clined  lo  encourage  that  spirit  in  the  boys  thao  lo 
discourage  it  ? — I  think  so. 

8261.  (.Vr.  Vaitghan.)  Would  you  consider  that 
that  is  clmructerisiic  of  Eton  as  compnrtd  with  othci 
schools  ? — Yes, 

82t>2.  What  is  it  lo  be  traced  to.     It  must.  I 
sume,  have  some  historical  origin.    It  is  not  an  auc'ii 
tradition  of  the  school,  is  it  ^~-\  do  not  know. 

8263.  {Mr.    Thompson.)    Do  you    thiok   iliat   the 
opinion  that  muscle  is  superior  to  brain  has  (rn" 
up  in  the  school ;  and  has  lhat  opinion  e»  prejudi. 
increased  or  diminished  in  the  school  sincejmi  were 
boy  there  yourself? — I  almost  think  it  has  inciv 
so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

8264.  Can  you  attribute  that  to  the  ioAuencc 
eertnin  popidar  woiks ? — T  suppose  it  is  rather 
fashion  of  the  day  lo  speak  in  favour  of  what  ia  e 
muscular  Christianity. 

8265.  Do  the  maaiers  ever  join  the  boya  ta  their 
games  ?— Yes  ;  a  good  deal. 

8266.  Do  you  think  lhat  advisable  or  ibe  revi 
— It  depends  upon   what   game  it   is   the 
join  in.  ^ 

8267.  (.Sir  *■.  Xorlhcute.)  Doea  it  leiwl  to  the  bovs 
taking  liberties  with  the  masters?  —  Not  thai'" 
know  of. 

8268.  Do  yoo  not  think  lhat  it  might  ? I 

that  it  might  do  so, 

8269.  {Lord  Lytulton.)  Do  yoa  know  it  ae  a 
—Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

8270.  (SV  .S.  yorlhcale.)  Does  ifae  mas*«r  feel 
himself  in  an  awkward  position  in  re^:ard  to  Vis  coat- 
mand  of  the  boys  in  consequence  of  joining  tbem  ia 

Iheir  games.     Does  that  create  any  difficultv  ? No  ; 

I  do  not  think  ii  does. 

8271.  (Z.ord  Claremkm.')  I  would  beg  to  ask  your 
opinion  respecting  the  chapel  serric«is.  What  4o 
you  think  of  them  ?— I  think  that  the  present  plaa  of 
the  chapel  services  is  very  bad  indeed.  Making  the 
lioys  go  upon  holidays  and  not  upon  s«hoot  dars  is  a 
very  bad  plan.  Every  holiday  a  boy  is  obliged'  to  go 
twice,  at  1 1  and  at  3.  and  on'  half  holidays  onc«,  as 
arrangement  which  cuts  up  iheir  playtime  U9ele«elT. 
The  l>oys  look  upon  these  chapel  services  simply,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  cases,  as  a  mere  roll  call,  and  what  b 
still  worse,  scarcely  any  of  the  masters  attend.  The 
boya  have  often  been  in  chapel  when  even  the  maslen 
who  are  supposed  lo  be  there  on  duty  are  Bot  all 
aenL 

82T2.  The  boys,  I  suppose,  go  there  on  thoee  . 
sions  with  a  very  different  son  of  feeling  frxxa 
with  which  they  go  there  on  Sunday  ? ^Te«. 

8273.  {Lord  LgtttUon.)  Would  you  suneet  uv 
substiluiion  for  the  chapel  eerviceis  .-—I  think  that  • 
short  daily  service  evetj  morning  would  be  advanta- 
geous ;  but  there  would  be  some  difficulty  about  it  ia 
eoiuequenee  oS  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  boja  in  anA 
out  of  chapel.  — 

8274,  (.Vr.  TAmi/umO  Would  sot  that  ba  , 
unpopular  as  the  existing  syM«a  is  ?— Perbapa  if 
were  put  as  an  extra  thing  it  weald. 
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B275.  {Lord  Lyltelton.  i  But  ^tipiioae  it  was  jiut  in 
substitution  lor  the  present  ? — ilifii  I  do  uot  ihiuk 
Jt  would. 

8276.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  might  Iw  siil>sli- 
led  Cor  pmj'erB  in  the  several  houecii.     If  you  hnd  il 

ihort  service  as  you  hnvesuggcBtcd,  would  you  niaiu- 
in  those  that  are  used  in  the  houses  ? — 1  think  if 
e  had  service  in  ehapel  we  might  do  away  wiili  the 
.omiag  prayers  in  Iho  houses. 

8277.  And  does  it  occur  to  you  that  if  you  did  you 
ight  have  some  singing  with  it  ? — Tea,  we  should 

,ave  some  singing  certiiinly.  On  Sunday  inorniugs 
ially  the  services  are  very  bad. 
127^-  You  do  not  think  the  boys  would  dish'ke  it? 
— No,  I  think  Ihey  always  attend  better  wheu  there 
is  singing,  in  what  is  called  long  church,  than  wheu 
there  is  none. 

8279-  (Lord  Clareudon.)  Vou  have  had  some  cx- 
ricnee  of  Harrow.     Should  you  aay  that  there  was 
lay  insunnountiible   objection  to  a  man  niniing   to 
Eton  to  be  a  inasler  thtrewho  had  uot  been  educated 
ftl  Eton  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  have 
ime  masters  who  had  not  been  eduojitcd  tliere. 


8280.  Do  you  think  that  the  myBtery  of  Eton 
education  and  Etou  teaching  is  so  inscnilahle  that  it 
wouhl  be  iin|>08sibie  to  be  attained  liy  men  who  had 
uot  been  eJueaied  nt  Eton  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  us  would  he  \ery  glad  lo  have  some  other 
blood  inl'used  into  the  system. 

8281.  {Mr.  Vniitthan.)  Do  you  not  consider  that  ton 
ecrtniii  degree  it  is  a  disadvantage  lit  the  pchooi  that  the 
iolelleelnal  part  ol'  it  should  all  be  placed  in  one  build- 
ing, and  that  the  oilier  pan  should  he  scattered  around 
anil  oulaidu  ? — I  ihink  it  woiild  be  very  much  better  if 
they  were  amalgamalcd  together.  I  think  that  iha 
aiTung'ement  you  allude  lo  should  be  done  away  with, 
and  that  no  diftereuee  ijhoiild  exist  between  the  oppi- 
dans and  the  collegers  in  thai  respect, 

S282.  {Lord  ].i,tttUmi.)  Were  you  a  colleger? — 
Yes,  und  I  had  a  strong  college  feeling  when  at 
Eton. 

828:i.  Do  you  thijik  that  the  collegers  wiuli  to  do' 
away  willi  the  gown  ? — No,  we  were  rather  proud  of 
il,  and  I  think  that  the  fault  of  the  Ul-leeling,  which 
eiisted  between  the  two  bodies,  was  quite  aa  much 
on  the  side  of  the  collegera  us  on  that  of  the  oppidans, 
if  not  more  ho, 


J.  T.  WalMil. 
2!  Not.  1B6t. 


The  witneaa  withdrew. 


Mrs.  Emi-ir  Kesvon  examined. 


Mrt.  E.Kmi/oH. 


8284.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  U'lieve,  Mrs.  Kenyon. 

rou  have  the  management  of  the  Satiaturium  at  Etuu  ? 
-Yes. 

8285.  How  long  haveyuu  been  in  that  jxtaitioD  ? — 
Two  years, 

828().  Who   wa&    in    that    place    before? — -'Mrs. 
lopwood.     She  was  there  17  years. 

8287.  How  long  has  the  Sanatorium  Ijcen  hoilt  or 
BStablished  ? — Nearly  SOyi^rs.  I  tliiuk  it  was  in  the 
^enr  184-1  ih'H  it  was  oitened. 

8288.  {Lord  LytUiioii.)  It  was  eslablished,  I  bo- 
llieve,  by  the  late  Dr.  Ilaivlrey  ?— Yes. 

8289.  Wheu  he  was  Head  Master  ?— Yes. 

8290.  Was  Mra.  Hopwood  the  first  person  who  hud 
the  management  of  it? — Yes. 

8291.  And  you  succeeded  her  ? — Yea. 

8292.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  appointment 
I  jou  now  hold  ? — From  the  Provost. 

8293.  From  the  kte  Provost,  Dr.  Hawtrey  ?— No, 
[  from  Dr.  Goodford,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  Dr.  Goodford 
f-who  appointed  me.     It  was  the  late  Provost  really, 

but  it  was  Dr.  Goodford  who  spoke  lor  me.  I  did 
[not  see  the  Provost  on  thasubject  at  all ;  il  was  Dr. 
[Goodford  1  believe  who  gave  nie  the  appoiulmeu;, 
J  though  he  applied  to  the  late  Provost  for  the  appoiut- 
tment  for  me.  Dr.  Goodford  told  me  that  the  Provost 
['would  grant  me  the  appointment. 

8294.  You  look  upon  Dr.  Goodford  as  the  person 
!  wiih  whom  you  communicated,  hut  you  understood 

the  appointment  to  be  made  by  the  Provost  ? — By  the 
I  Provosl  alone. 

8293.  (.S'lV  S.  Norlhcolf.)  Was  there  any  paper 
[drawn  up  at  all  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

8296,  (Lord  Lyltelloii.)  It  was  merely  virtually 
[underalood  between  yourself  and  the  Head  Master? — 
[just  HO.  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Head  Master,  and  he 
jtold  me  that  the  Provosl  had  decided  to  apiwint  mo. 

8297,  I  do  not  want  to  ask  particulars  of  what  you 
freceive,  but  to  whom  have  you  looked  siiice,  and 
llook  now  for  ihc  receipt  of  the  aalary  ?— To  the 
t  Provost. 

8298,  With  regard  to  the  use  made  of  the  Sanato- 
rium, what  class  of  cases  is  itunderstood  are  intended  to 
be  sent  there  ? — It  was  for  scarlet  fever  that  it  was 
tiriginally  built,  though  we  have  had  other  cases.  I  have 
brought  one  of  the  books  of  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
bad  since  I  had  the  Sanatorium,  but  it  was  decidedly 
intended  for  scarlet  fever,  because  it  does  uot  do  alto- 
gether to  bring  iu  other  cases  where  scarlet  fever 
is,  and  iherefore  we  hud  two  cottages  furnished  to 
put  cases  of  diphtheria  and  small-pox,  which  it  wa« 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  out  of  the  place.  The  Sanatorium 


is  rightly  for  scai'let  fever,  hut  we  have  had  other 
cases.  There  was  the  ease  of  Lord  Minto's  son  who 
was  Iiiken  ill,  and  at  lirst  It  was  thought  he  was  taken 
ill  with  scarlet  fever. 

8299.  Is  it,  generally  speaking,  meant  for  disMkses 
which  would  be  dangerous  lo  leave  in  the  houses? — Ye.s. 

8300.  You  say  you  have  two  other  cotlagod  besides 
ihia? — Y'es,  we  have  cottages  with  two  K-d  itioms 
and  a  silling  room  furnished  lo  receive  any  cases  of 
diphtheria  or  small-pox.  In  llio  case  of  Lord  Miaio's 
eon  he  was  brought  in  with  a  rush  which  ihe  doctor 
thought  was  scarlet  fever.  The  rash  continued  tliri* 
or  four  days,  and  then  it  turned  into  a  rash  Bomethiug 
like  chicken  pox,  but  eventually  it  turned  out  to  he 
small-pox,  and  a  very  severe  case  indeed. 

8301.  At  whose  order  was  the  patient  received  into 
the  house  ? — The  Provost's. 

8302.  Does  the  Provosi  send  any  one  here  he  thinks 
pro]Jer  ? — When  Dr.  Goodford  was  Head  Master  he 
gave  an  order,  and  now  he  is  Provoat  he  still  con- 
tinues to  give  the  order. 

8303.  Does  he  si'ud  a  written  order  lo  you  ? — Not 
at  all.  Dr.  Goodford  sends  word  to  ine  that  sueh  a 
boy  is  ill,  and  he  is  neon  by  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor 
says  such  and  such  a  case  is  to  come  iu,  and  ihen  I 
am  always  remly  with  my  beds  and  bedding  prepared, 
and  a  nnrse  kept  to  receive  the  boy.  1  have  had  as 
many  as  six  cases  nt  a  time,  and  on  each  of  these 
occasions  1  had  nurses  ready. 

8304.  Is  six  the  highest  number  you  have  ever  had 
thei-e  at  a  time  ? — Yea  j   1  think  so, 

8303.  Have  you  ever  had  all  the  beds  in  the  Sana- 
torium occupied  ? — Yes ;  there  have  been  school 
times  when  I  have  not  had  any  cases.  Last  school 
time  I  had  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  school 
lime  before  I  had  three  cases  of  acnrlct  fever  and  one 
of  small  -pox. 

8306.  How  much  ground  is  tliere  about  it? — There 
is  a  large  garden  round,  hut  I  have  nothing  whatever 
lo  do  with  it  at  all.  There  a:v  Iwo  men  kept  that  I 
can  call  upon,  and  there  is  a  carriage  which  is  used 
to  send  for  the  gentlemen,  and  those  men  are  employed 
and  [inid  by  me  to  bring  home  any  patient,  and  then 
they  are  brought  into  the  house  and  put  into  their 
rooms  at  once. 

8307.  You  have  always  considered  that  both  the  late 
and  the  present  Provost  have  been  responsible  for  that 
establishment  iu  their  official  c-liaracter  ? — Y'es. 

8308.  You  do  not  understand  that  Dr.  Haw  trey  had 
anything  lo  do  with  it  oa  a  private  aBHir  of  hia  own  ? 
— Not  at  all. 
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8309.  Are  yon  aware  of  flii?  snm  whicU  the  lioys  pny 
for  the  support  of  tlie  Sanatorium  > — I  liave  nothing 

U't^Smfon.  to  do  with  ilmL     Thfii'  is  a  euliscripiioii,  and  every 
ifivnlid  wlio  comes  in  pays  3».  n  diiy. 

8310,  Th»i  ij-  [Miid  l-y  Ills  parents,  I  suppose? — Yes. 
83H.   Are  all  the   payments,  as  far  ns  yoil  have  to 

do  with  them,  regularly  niaile.  nuil  all  the  supplies 
periodienily  fnriiisli<.il  ? — Regularly  every  quarter. 
Everything  is  coiidneietl  in  the  moat  rt^ubir  laanneT. 
I  lake  my  hook  I<>  the  Provost,  and  he  gives  me  a 
chequf.  which  I  lake  to  the  bnnkers  ;  and  aoy  monies 
wliicL  I  receive  from  the  porenlii  I  pay  into  the  bank, 
and  they  give  me  a  receipt,  and  that  receipt  1  take  to 
the  ProvosI, 

S312.  Now  with  regard  to  furnishing,  uid  all  the 
appliances  there,  do  you  consider  that  everything  thai 
is  needed  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted 
m  properly  supplied  ? — ETerything  from  the  very 
con>  »>v  Q  cenien  I  ■ 

?.T'i.  Have  you  ever  made  any  requisilion  for  ihinga 
■which  has  not  been  complied ivith  ? — Xotat  all.  Dr, 
Goodford  has  always  given  me  everything  that  waa 
necessary. 

8314.  Have  yoo  ever  communicated  directly  with 
Dr.  Hawlrey  ?— No. 

8315.  Yon  understand  that  it  was  at  his  request  that 
Dr.  Goodford  undertctk  it  ? — Yes. 

8316.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pcpscut  Head 
Master  ? — Sot  nl  ail, 

8317.  You  understand  that  Dr.  Goodford  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  Provost  formerly,  and  now  acta  on  hi; 
own  behalf? — Ye*. 

8318.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  You  have  no  complaint  to 
make  of  the  present  state  of  the  Sanatorium  ? — N'o. 

8319.  {Sir  S.  XoriAeoU.)  Nor  amy  euggestioii  with 
regard  to  any  improvement  ? — There  are  several  things 
that  ought  to  he  done  ;  new  carpets  are  wanted,  and 
Ihal  sort  of  things  that  will  be  liupplied.  Since  the 
small-pox  case,  a  part  of  the  house  has  been  newly 
paiDled  and  coloured.  The  whole  could  not  be  punted 
and  coloured  then,  but  the  medical  mau  said  that  that 
part  cf  the  house  that  was  occupied  by  that  |>aIicDt 
should  be  entirely  cleaned  down,  repainted,  and 
coloured,  and  the  Provost  said  that  everyibiDg  else 
Ehould  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

8320.  {Lord I.t/tteUon.)  You ueverbadany difficulty 
or  scruple  iu  applying  for  anything  you  wanted  to  he 
done  ? — No. 

8321.  {Sir  S.  NorlhcoU.)  You  have  Dot  been  told 
that  there  wa^s  uo  money  to  do  it  ? — No. 

S322.  (.-1  Committioufr.)  Have  you  ever  lieen  in 
communication  with  the  parents  of  the  children  iu  this 
Sanatorium  ? — Yes;  several  of  them  have  been  there. 
Lord  and  Lady  Slinlo  on  the  last  occasion  come  fre- 
quently, and  were  very  much  pleased  with  everj-thiug. 

8323.  They  are  rery  glad  to  have  eucU  an  iostitU' 


tion  ? — Yea,  and  the  boys  are  very  happy  then 
They  feel  of  course  nervous  at  first  comto^ ;  ba 
before  leaving  they  always  say  thejr  have  bcCT  ftt- 
feclly  happy  and  contented. 

8324.  And  have  you  had  tbem  long  tbera  at  tan 
one  time  ? — In  two  cases  I  bad  tliem  there  a  mnn 
with  me. 

8325.  Is therennydLfferencein  tbeair,tu  theclinu^ 
there  ? — I  do  not  know  about  thai,  but  it  i'  vnt- 
derful  bow  they  appear  to  get  on,      Tliey  • 

do   wonderfully  improve;   their  appetilce  ur- 
and  it  is  a  rerv  open  .'iluaiiou, 

8326.  {Lord  Clarendon. )  The  boys  are  happy  tlirrf, 
and  are  not  afraid  of  l*ing  lonely  ? — Xo,  I  sit  wiii 
tbeni,  and  we  have  evei^lbing  to  amufW  ibcjn  ai  fy 
a*  we  can.  We  have  games,  and  they  have  a  lilim 
and  everything  that  can  tend  to  make  them  chwriBi 
tDf  course  in  eases  of  illueti-i  lliey  do  not  \^  ib 
restraint  of  being  shut  up,  but  otherwise  they  feel  tjniiB 
happy,  and  we  have  not  had  any  caee  of  complvDi; 
quite  the  contrary  ;  while  on  the  other  band  fmm  iW 
parents  I  hare  always  received  the  mo^t  satt«faaiHT 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  iuEiiiutkHi. 

8327.  {Ijord  LyUelton.)  There  is  nothing  ioMlMiiak 
in  the  appointments  or  in  the  dietary  ;  that  \i  alncilj 
ordered  by  the  doctor  ? — Yes ;  there  is  nothing  pain 
or  mean,  everything  is  carried  out  according  to  ik 
directions  of  the  doctor. 

8328.  {Lord  t'larendon.)  What  is  that  too  mi  llic 
sick  boys  pay  esira  ? — Three  sbillinga  a  dtr  tbf'r'nk 
boys  ;  but  that  does  not  meet  the  extra  expense,  of 
course.     There  is  wine  and  poultry,  and  other  thing*. 

8329.  You  arc  not  aware  what  the  boyt  pav  gftu.- 
rally  for  the  support  of  the  eetabliEluneat  ? — I  £  n»t 
know  anything  about  that,  but  three  shiltiags  a  iu 
is  the  charge  that  we  make. 

8330.  (/^r</£,^fre//on.)l£  thereanyrhingmomW 
you  wish  to  say  on  this  subject  ? — Xo. 

8331.  (/.on/ C/arenf/aa.)  Xo  improvement  that  TiQ 
wish  to  suggest  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  think  everythiag 
is  as  satisfactory  as  it  can  be,  I  hare  heard  aw  «»- 
plaint  either  from  the  boys  or  the  pu-«nt5. 

8332.  Yoa  think  the  parents  arc  glad,  in  caMt  at 
infectious  disease,  to  be  able  to  send  them  ihcM  ?— 
They  are  very  thankful  at  being  able  to  aend  tlwu 
there.  We  have  had  two  cases  of  diphtheria,  oeei 
very  severe  one,  lately,  hut  I  am  ibs&kfnl  to  aay  tWl 
that  ease,  under  Provide  nee,  has  been  entirely- reaton^ 
and  the  others  are  doing  well.  I  have  haJ  IT  c*9ct 
during  the  two  years  I  have  beett  there,  and  evt^ 
thing  has  gone  on  very  well. 

8333.  YouareawareihatthereisageBeralp%yiBnt 
made  by  the  whole  school  ? — Ye*. 

8334.  But  with  that  you  hare  notLing  to  d«  'i Na 

I  have  known  that  fact  in  consequence  of  having  Uw 
12  years  wjib  Sir.  £vao«. 


Victoria  Street,  Saturday,  22nd  November  1862. 
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The  EAKL  OF  CLARENDON  is  the  CauB. 
The  Hon.  C.  G.  Lttikltos  examined. 


833o.  {Lord  Clan mdoM.)  Mr.  LytteltOD,  how  many 
U  }I«v.  tSC2,    years  were  you  at  Eton  ? — Six  years  and  a  hall*. 

8336.  You  are  now  at  Triuitr  College,  Cambridge  ? 

—Yes. 

8337.  How  long  bare  yon  been  at  Trinity  ? — Two 
years  and  a  quarter. 

8338.  Will  you  give  us  yonr  o|>iiuaa  as  to  the  re- 
lations existing  between  the  oppidan:;  and  the  col- 


legers when  you  were  at  Eton.  Wer«  they  af  • 
friendly  character,  and  were  the  oppidans  aod  ifa 
collegers  considered  to  be  on  an  equality  iriih  cad 
otlier  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  relatiooE  wiere  very  tnemtij. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  considered  to  be  qoito  oa  aa 
e<quality  in  Uie  middle  and  lower  ports  of  iho  mAmI, 
but  among  the  boys  at  the  top  of  the  school  then  i* 
no  doubt  that  the  diftiactioa  ncarlj  nuttshed,  and 
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ey  associated  with  each  other  much  more  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  school  ;  but  in  the  gameti  they 
were  almost  entirely  aopftraic. 

8339.  To  what  do  you  atlribute  the  distiuction  dis- 
Ijftppearing  in  the  upper  part  of  t!ie  school  ils  compared 

with  that  which  existed  in  the  lower  part  of  it  ? — I 
believe  the  collegers  themselves  ascrilted  it  in  greut 
measure  lo  the  fact  of  their  wearing  the  gown. 
"When  a  boy  first  comes  to  the  school  and  Bees  a  lot 
of  other  boya  walking  about  in  a  peculiar  dress,  ho 
naturally  regards  them  as  ti  ecparote  class.  Ho 
learns  to  get  out  of  that  as  ho  gets  older,  but  it  is 
K  long  time  hefore  the  impression  vanishes  entirely. 

8340.  1  suppose  that  there  is  a  general  impression 
at  Eton  that  tlie  scholarship  of  the  scholars  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  oppidans  ? — Yes,  there  is  now, 

8341.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  feeling  of  respect 
or  disrespect  towards  them  upon  that  account  ? — No. 

8342.  {Lord  LyUtlton.)  They  play  at  cricket  to- 
gether upon  equal  terms,  do  they  not?  —  Only  a 
part  of  the  collegers.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are 
more  tlian  seven  or  eight  of  the  collegers  who  join 
the  oppidans  at  cricket. 

8343.  Do  theyat  football?— At  football  at  the  wall, 
part  of  the  collegers  play  twice  a  week  with  the 
oppidans. 

8344.  Do  they  ever  play  at  fives  together  ? — Yea. 

8345.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
when  a  hoy  first  comes  ho  looks  on  the  collegers  as  a 
class,  but  that  after  he  has  been  there  some  tune  ho 
gets  to  know  and  to  like  sorao  particular  boys  among 
them,  and  to  look  on  them  as  individuals,  and  not  as 
mere  collegers  ? — Yes. 

8346.  This  is  what  takes  placo ;  when  first  yon  go 
you  look  upon  all  the  collegers  as  one  class,  but  after 
a  time  you  get  to  know  some  particular  colleger  who 
ia  in  your  own  remove,  or  whom  you  have  seen  playing 
at  some  games,  you  get  to  like  him,  and  so  by  degrees 
the  prejudice  wears  oft'? — Yes. 

8347.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Did  you  over  give  a  leaving 
book  to  a  colleger  ? — Yes. 

6348.  Did  you  ever  have  a  leaving  book  from  a  coU 
leger  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  give  leaving  books 
to  oppidans. 

8349.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  They  are  never  in  the 
boats  ? — No. 

8350.  They  have  a  boat  of  their  own  ? — They  have 
got  a  four  oar.  The  collegers,  I  think,  mostly  play  at 
cricket;  not  many  of  them  take  to  the  river. 

8351.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Is  the  espense  of  tho 
river  one  reason  for  that,  I  mean  the  expense  attaching 
to  the  boats  ? — I  should  think,  most  likely. 

8352.  {^fr.  Twisleton.)  Do  you  think  iheir  not  being 
allowed  lo  be  in  the  same  boats  with  the  oppidans 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  he  in  the  bonis 
with  the  oppidans  some  more  of  them  would  take  to 
boating. 

8353.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Do  not  any  of  the  opj'i- 
dans  and  collegers  ever  go  up  the  river  in  four-oars  or 
ekiffs  together  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

8354.  {Lord  Devon.)  Did  you  observe  any  differ- 
ence in  the  feeling  lietween  the  oppidans  and  the  col- 
legers at  Eton  during  the  six  years  that  you  were 
there  ? — Yes,  i^  I  got  higher  in  the  school  I  thought 
the  feeling  towards  the  collegers  was  better.  Latterly 
I  have  no  doubt  there  existed  more  cordiality. 

8355.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  there  ia  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  collegers  to  get  rid  of  the 
gown  or  to  keep  It  ? — 1  think  they  would  like  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

8356.  Generally  speaking  ? — Yes. 

8357.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Was  the  president  of  the 
Debating  Society  a  colleger  in  your  time  ?— Yes, 

8358.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  powers  of  the  sixth  form  hoys  in  the  school  ? 
—I  think  there  ia  vary  little  power  possessed  by 
them. 

8359.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Over  the  oppidans,  you 
mean  ?-<-I  think  the  sixth  form  has  merely  a  shadow 
of  authority. 

1. 


8360.  Ton  mean   over  the  oppidans  ? — Yes  j  the        ETON. 
syslcm  of  the  collegers  is  much  more  monitorial.  — 

8361.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Nominally  the  sixth  form           Hon. 
has  some  power,  has  it  not? — Yes,  nominally  they   CG.LytuUan.' 
Imve  almost  full  monitorial  powers,  „ 

8362.  But  they  arc  never  exorcised  ?— Rarely.  aa&ov.iflSi. 

8363.  {Lord  Lt/tlellon.)  You  never  had  a  sixth 
form  boy  set  you  an  imposition  or  any  kind  of  panish- 
ment  ? — No. 

8364.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  punishments  over 
inlliclod  on  the  boys  by  the  sixth  form  ? — Yes,  occa- 
sionally. 

8365.  What  sort  of  punishments  ? — I  have  known 
imfiositions  set,  iixiting  out  lines  and  so  on  ;  hut  it  \a 
generally  corporal  punishment  which  is  inflicted. 

8366.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Upon  oppidans  ? — Tee. 

8367.  (jVr.  Twisleton.)  For  what  sort  of  offences  ? 
— Generally  for  offences  in  the  house,  making  a  noise, 
kicking  up  a  row,  or  impudence. 

8368.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  sort  of  corporal 
punishment  does  he  inflict ;  does  he  give  him  a  licking? 
—Yes  !  but  I  have  seldom  seen  any  of  those  lickings 
given  BO  as  to  inflict  any  marks  that  axe  likely  to  last 
more  than  half  an  hour. 

8369.  {Mr.  Thompson^  All  tho  blows  are  givett 
with  the  fist,  aro  they  ;  none  with  a  stick  ? — None. 

8370.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  it  generally  done  on 
the  spnr  of  the  moment,  or  do  they  have  them  up  next 
day  ? — Occasionally  there  is  what  they  call  a  college 
licking,  which  is  a  very  solemn  ceremonial,  held  iu 
college,  but  these  occur  very  rarely,  perhaps  once  in  a 
half.  They  are  inflicted  for  general  offences  against 
the  sixth  form  in  its  capacity  as  guardians  of  public 
order. 

8371.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  The  collegers  administer 
the  punishment,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

8372.  Do  the  oppidans  get  college  hidings  of  that 
sort  ? — Yes. 

8373.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  For  what  description  of 
offences  are  such  punishments  as  that  inflicted  ? — For 
breaking  windows,  gross  bullying,  or  if  there  is  any 
offence  committed  against  a  sixth  form  boy  by  a  boy 
whom  he  is  not  able  to  punish  himself,  tho  sixth  form 
probably  would  take  it  up,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  sixth  form  boy  is  able  to  take  tho  law  into  hia 
own  hands. 

8374.  [Lord  Clarendon.)  And  the  public  opinion 
of  the  school  is  in  favour  of  this  sort  of  authority  which 
tho  sixth  form  hoys  exercise  ? — Yes. 

8373.  They  never  feel  or  express  any  dissatisfaction 
with  respect  to  it  ? — None  whatever. 

8376.  Nor  desire  that  any  appeal  should  be  mado 
to  the  masters  upon  the  subject  of  these  punishments  ? 
— Never. 

8377.  {Mr.  Tteitletim.)  On  these  solemn  occasiona 
of  wliich  you  have  spoken,  where  a  college  licking  ia 
given,  is  that  punishment  administered  with  the  fist  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  is  not  very  severe,  but  it  is  more  severa 
than  those  which  are  usually  inflicted. 

8378.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  ia  only  done  with  the 
fist,  not  with  a  stick  ? — No,  not  with  a  stick. 

8379.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  ihe  communication  be- 
tween those  who  lodge  in  different  boarding-houses, 
putting  the  college  aside,  perfectly  free  ? — Yes  j  ona 
Iwy  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  mess  with  another  boy 
living  in  a  different  boarding  house. 

8380.  So  that  the  mere  lodging  in  different  boarding 
houses  is  no  obstacle  at  all  lo  any  communication  be- 
tween the  boys  in  college  and  out  of  it  ? — No. 

6381.  And  are  friendships  formed  between  tho 
boys  in  different  houses  as  well  as  between  boys  iu  tho 
same  house  ? — Yes. 

8382.  {Lord  LytUllon.)  They  breakfast  together  ? 
—Often. 

8383.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  do  you  COTsider 
was  the  general  tone  at  Eton  while  you  were  there  j 
was  it  a  high,  gentlemanlike,  and  honourable  tono  7 — 
Yes,  I  think  so.     No  doubt  of  it. 

8384.  Do  you  think  the  public  opinion  of  the  school 
would  be  against  any  such  offencea  as  swearing,  lying, 
and  gwnbUng  ? — Yes. 
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Cspeciully  if  bclongtag  to  the  eame  house.     A  slxtli 
form  boy  who  wna  a  colleger  would,  vory  likely. 

8428.  (Sir  S.  Nortbco'u.)  What  would  he  do,  aet 
tiiu  ft  punislimcnt  ? — Very  seldom, 
'    8429.  [Mr.    Tteislclon.)  Cannot  beer  be  obtained 
at  the  boarding  bouaea  ? — ^Not  at  nay  time  except  at 
meals. 

8430.  {Mr.  Vaug/ian.)  la  it  a  general  feeling  among 
thfl  boys  that  the  beer  in  their  boarding  houses  is  very 
poor  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

8431.  {Lord  Lyitelton.)  Not  so  good  na  they  get 
elsewhere  ? — No. 

8432.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Not  so  good  as  they  get  nt 
tho  "  Tap  "? — No,  certainly  not;  and  it  was  not  very 
good  tberc. 

8433.  {Sir  S.  Kortkcote.)  Have  you  known  that 
nt  some  of  tho  bouses  the  boys,  as  a  rule,  would  not 
drink  the  beer  at  dinner  at  all,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
bardly  ever  drank  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  I  think 
they  would  drink  bad  beer  in  preference  to  water. 

8434.  Did  you  know  many  cases  of  boys  with  orders 
from  home  to  have  BasH'a  ale  or  other  beer  of  a  better 
Jtind  than  the  rest  ? — There  were  generally  two  or 
three  in  tho  house  wben  I  was  there. 

8135,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  la  there  any  general  dif- 
ference between  tho  kind  of  faro  and  the  treatment 
wbich  tho  hoys  receive  in  the  tutors'  bouses  and  in  tho 
dames'  houses  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

8436.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  there  any  bullying 
when  youwere  at  El«n  ? — There  very  seldom  were  nny 
■evere  cases  of  bullying  ;  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  bullying  at  all  schools. 

8437.  Tou  would  not  say  it  was  a  habit  there? — No. 
-  B438.  Would  public  opinion  in  the  school  be  against 
it  if  it  wei-o  carried  to  any  great  excess  ? — Yes,  and 
I  should  say  that  public  opinion  would  express  itself 
more  strongly  on  such  0,  question  aa  that  than  upon 
any  other  question. 

8439.  In  what  part  of  tho  school  does  bullying 
generally  take  place  ? — I  think  it  was  worse  in  the 
lower  school  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  school. 

8440.  The  big  boys  in  the  lower  school  who  could 
not  got  out  of  it  would  bully  the  little  ones  ? — Yes. 

8441.  There  is  no  feeling  against  fagging,  is  there  ? 
^No,  I  think  none  whatever. 

8442.  You  do  not  think  that  doing  away  with  f^ging 
vrould  be  popular  among  the  boys  ? — Certainly  not. 

8443.  Do  you  remember  whether  when  yon  were 
there  the  abuse  of  their  power  by  those  who  fagged 
■was  common  ? — No,  not  at  all  common ;  it  has 
happened,  possibly. 

8444.  (Lord  Lylttlton.)  Have  you  kept  up  an 
IwqUMntanco  with  those  who  were  your  fag-raasterB 
when  you  were  a  boy  at  Eton  ? — WitU  every  one  of 
them. 

8443.  And  are  on  friendly  terms  with  them  now  ? 
; — Yea. 

8446.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  In  what  do  you  think 
tho  advantages  of  tho  fagging  system  consist  ? — I 
think  it  is  an  advantage  both  to  the  fa^ger  and  the 
fagged.  It  tenches  to  ihe  fagged  hahita  of  obedience, 
and  respect  for  constituted  authority.  It  may  also  be 
specially  nseful  for  those  destined  for  the  army  or 
navy,  teaching  them  as  it  does  to  submit  to  disci- 
plinary authority,  and  also  to  wield  it  themselves 
without  abusing  it. 

8447.  Do  you  think  it  ever  interferes  with  the 
Etndiea  of  the  fags  ? — Very  rarely  ;  it  does  if  they 
choose  to  put  off  their  work  l«  tho  last  moment,  and 
tihould  then  happen  to  get  a  longer  spell  of  it  tbau 
they  eipected.     That  however  would  be  entirely  tho 

^fault  of  the  fag  himself. 

8448.  Does  hia  master  take  his  school  work  into 
consideration  in  employing  him  ? — He  pi'obably  would, 
if  the  fag  applied  for  some  remission  of  his  duties,  in 
consequence  of  a  stress  of  school  work. 

8449.  I  suppose  the  tutor  would  not  accept  sa  an 
excuse  for  shortcomings  in  his  lesson,  that  he  had 
been  engaged  on  fag  business  ?-^Yes,  I  think  ho  would 
to  some  extent.  He  would  not  accept  it  altogether, 
Iwt  it  would  be  a  miligaiion  of  the  ofience. 


Hon. 
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8450.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Snppoae  no  organized         ETON, 
system  of  fagging  existed,  do  you  not  think  that  tho 
big  boys  would  get  services  performed  for  them  by 
the  little  ones? — Yes,  I  should  think  they  would, 

8451.  And    if  the  fagging  system  were   not  an    asNov.  isfi. 
organized  one  there  might  in  point  of  fact  be  a  great      —  - 

deal  more  tyranny  than  there  now  is  ? — Yea. 

8452.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think  that  applies 
to  tho  services  rendered  at  meals  as  well  as  to  those 
rendered  in  going  messages  ? — Yes. 

8453.  You  said  just  now  that  the  fag  would  ex- 
perience little  or  no  inconvenience  if  he  managed  hia 
time  properly.  I  suppose  little  boys  are  not  very 
careful  economists  of  time.  Taking  that  into  con- 
sideration, do  you  think  it  would  not  interfei-e  with 
their  own  work  commonly,  or  with  getting  their 
breakfast  ? — No,  very  seldom. 

8454.  {Lord  Lylttlton.)  You  were  at  two  houses, 
were  you  not ;  Mr.  Coleridge's  and  Mr.  Evans's  ?— 
Yes. 

9455.  Did  you  find  any  great  difference  between 
t!ie  comfort  of  tliosc  two  houses  ? — No  j  they  wero 
much  about  the  samo.  I  never  was  a  lower  boy  at 
Evans's. 

8456.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  But  In  general  you  were 
satisfied  with  Imth  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
tho  meals  which  you  got  there  ? — I  should  not 
have  been  satisfied  if  I  contented  myself  with  what 
they  gave  us  for  breakfast  and  at  tea,  which  was 
simply  bread  and  butter. 

8457.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  the  practice  of  Iha 
bnya  to  get  meat  at  lea  and  breakfast  for  themselves  ? 
•—Yes.  aa  long  as  they  had  any  money, 

8458.  Both  at  breakfast  and  at  tea? — Yes,  they 
used  to  bring  a  stock  of  cold  things,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  half. 

8459.  Would  not  that  make  meat  four  times  a  day  ? 
— Occasionally,  no  doubt  it  would. 

8460.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Was  that  during  tJio 
cricket  season  principally  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

8461.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  the  boys'  disposal  on  Sundays,  was  there  not  ? 
— More  than  six  hours.  They  lay  in  bed  till  a 
quarter  to  nine  genei-ally  ;  they  had  about  an  hour 
between  breakfast  and  chapel,  and  between  chapel  and 
dinner  an  hour  and  a  half,  an  hour  between  dinner 
and  chapel,  and  then  they  had  two  hours  between 
four  and  six  o'clock,  but  the  chief  part,  the  evenings, 
was  generally  taken  up  by  what  wore  called  "  Sunday 
quealions." 

8462.  And  how  is  their  leisure  employed,  in  walk- 
ing about  ? — Yes, 

8463.  There  was  not  much  reading  done  on  that 
day,  I  suppose,  was  there  ? — No,  very  little. 

8464.  The  Sunday  questions  were  those  from  which 
you  considered  that  you  chiefly  got  your  religioua 
instruction  while  nt  Eton? — Yea  j  that  and  the  Greek 
Teatimicnt  at  school  on  Monday  morning,  and  the 
Sunday  "  private." 

8465.  {Sir  S.  Nbrlheote.)  Do  you  know  wbctber 
it  was  much  the  habit  of  boys  to  work  up  the  Sunday 
questions  in  church  ? — No ;  they  required  large  hooka 
of  refcrouee,  such  as  Crudon. 

8466.  {Lord  Dtron.)  When  were  the  Sunday 
questions  given  out? — On  Saturday  to  moat  of  the 
school ;  the  sixth  form  got  them  on  Sunday, 

8467.  So  that  thoy  eould  be  prepared  on  the  Sun- 
day ?— Yes. 

8468.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  You  aay  thoy  hod  to  be 
answered  by  reference  to  Cruden  ;  did  the  boys  pos- 
sess a  Cruden  ? — Some  few  had. 

846£t  Could  they  borrow  books  from  their  tutor  ? 
—Yes. 

8470.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  the  boys 
did  take  the  opportunity  of  being  in  church  to  prepare 
their  lessona  or  rend  any  books  ? — Not  much. 

8471.  {Mr.  TwUlelon.)  They  might  write  verses 
there  ? — Yes. 

8472.  {Lord  Clartndo*.)  I  sopposa  you  do  not 
consider  that  you  derived  any  great  benefit  from  the 
Bermons  there  ?— No. 
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84T3.  You  wcro  not  always  auro  of  hearing  them, 
wer«  j'ou  ?— By  do  nxiuis. 

»i'-i,  I>u.vuu  think  it  would  l>o  n  populnr  thing 
If  ih«  niMtrra  wi-rc-  nllowoil  to  preoch  ? — t  have  no 
doiibl  il  would  Iw  very  |io|>tilnr. 

MT'S.   ThoM<  who  hud    a  Uiloiit  for  preaching,  I 
mt*a  T— Yra,  I  h<iv«  of\<'u  himrd  it  wislied. 
8476.  By  Iho  hoye  ?— Yrs, 
S4T7.  YoH  ihink  tliAt  if  tlio  ninstcrs  whom  tha 
b^  ^  lik«  to  |)reMh  to  tltem  were  to  do   ao  the 
MnMM  nighl  hftTV  M  ([imhI  eflecl  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 
MT8^  Ia  what  war  do  you  consider  religious  io' 
M  is  givvsat  Etou  r— Il  is  giveu  cntirdf  b; 
oTOm  Suitin'  qaulMtu,  )tj  the  Greek  Testa- 
•1  idwol,  Md  fagr  "fittmUr  privKtei"  but  if 
hi^ipMM  to  bo  •  MnAnnkiion  at  Eton  a  good 
4m1  «f  faitHMtion   of  K  rdigious  character  is  pr«- 
rocMTvd  fron  the  tutor  during  the  whole  of 


M79L  PrcfMntUoB  tor  coafinnalion  jrou  mean  ?— 

$(aa  Do  70*  tUak  thw  the  hoya  geDendl;  attend 

•ft  jt  ■>  a  P^'P*'  ■P*f^'  ^ — ^'-'^  I  think  eo. 

MM.   Da   ^ij  iavariablT   take    the    communioD 
rfta^vwA  f— Tm,  I  ihiuk  sJinoet  ioTariablj'. 

MBL  Ami  j<n  Uuok  they  eomo  to  it  in  a  propor 


•nSi.  TbereiaBOMMpaUotiat  all,  U  there  ? — No, 


CWH.  Amj  bsy^    abeeom    from  the   communion 
'  1  Mt  be  Mtieed  ?— No. 
(SSr  &  Xwrtktatt.)  Hare  the  boys  an;  kind 
as  to  wlw  dbe«M  prepare  thcoi   for  confir- 
,  er  is  tt  alw^a  dooa  bj  iboir  tntOT  ? — Always 
ly  Aifr  tMor,  if  he  is  a  ciecgyasaa. 

M86w  (£afrf  CTwraJna.)  In  what  relation  did  you 
mmmmitt  thai  Aa  Mtor  Meod  to  y<m.  I^  yon  ood- 
•iiv  Aat  ha  Hood  to  ynn  u  Jao*  parrtUu  t — Tea  ; 
M  iBim  ha  was  i|if  iiwirt  to  ■*— ^  in  that  relalioD. 

MB7.  W«iU  jna  han  eoaanlted  him  in  any  diffi- 
arily.  I  im  aok  ■■aa  a^  diftcvlty  in  reading,  but 
■ffOMig  JOB  gat  iaio  any  pcirate  difficulty  ? — 
3m^  to«  weaU  aot  eoasalt  Um  in  any  difficulty  not 

M§L  B«  >■  lay  ililliiillj  j  mi  had  io  readings  yon 
vaiU  ga  la  Ub  wiihot  say  scruple  arhalerer  ? — 

MSO.  (Sir  &  Aarttaafc.)  Only  ia  any  difficulty 
i  with  the  acboel  work  ?— If  you  got  iuto  a 
~  I  aay  other  sebool  autbority  you  might  send 
la  ii^  for  a  Aaneta. 

8I90l  (£arrf  Zi^ittfllioM.)  Do  yoo  think  it  would 
dtpond  oa  wbetltcv  he  is  ia  the  tutor's  bouse  or  not  ? 
— ^e  Bight  go  to  his  dame  instead  perhaps. 

8491.  {Mr,  FarngkoH.)  Would  you  go  to  your  tutor 
■boat  aajthing  nnpicaaaat  bctwecai  yon  and  another 

boT  ?— Na 

M92.  (Lord  CLuaadmt.)  What  distiaetion  should 
yaa  draw  between  private  baaiaesa  and  the  prepara* 
fan  far  ftrv  wotk  ? — The  fcm  work  has  la  be  got 
M  Bore   eM<rfaIly.  aad   ia  cotMmed   twiea  beAre 


B49I.  Do  yea  tUak 


k  yaa  derirad  Bore  adTantage 
than  yaa  did  froB  ftnawvik? 


■Te^  I  ihbk  M^  rBwienag  Iha  iiBa  devoted  to  it. 
MM.  Did  yaB  tater  pay  a  great  ^al  «f  ancolwa 
yw  B  private  bMBeak  Hadke  tHaaadepportn. 
tyladaaa?— Be  gava  afceat  three  haan  a  w«ck, 

Itraqakcd 


if  ha 

ffheaaadd  haa«  p*«*  ■■•■*' 
af  II   iilgi  layaa?-^£a.I 
i  kwmt  BHW^asI  eaaUdoiflget  itap 


that  work  or  to  prevent  him  fi-om  shirking  it  ?— Bt 
would  bo  certainly  flogged  if  he  shirked  it. 

6499.  Would  hh  tutor  be  likely  to  aend  him  uplbt 
pnnibhmcnt  in  the  same  way  as  the  master  in  dut 
would  ? — Yes, 

8500.  Does  he  gain  anything  in  the  way  of  rtaird 
ftir  doing  his  work  well  ? — No. 

8521.  He  simply  has  his  tutor's  approbation?— 
Yes. 

8502.  [Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  it  not  help  pna^ 
tion  iu  the  school  to  do  private  busiaess  inlI?-~ 
You  would  be  n  better  scholar,  and  so  get  on  fsaUt. 

8503.  It  would  be  more  useful  to  those  who  wn 
trying  for  distinctions  ? — Yes. 

8504.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  suppose  the  private  btii- 
ness  was  prepared  out  of  the  presence  of  the  tuuc  F— 
Yes. 

8505.  And  there  was  only  one  construing  of  oesni 
of  that  business  E — Only  one. 

8506.  Was  it  llio  habit  of  the  boya  io  prinig 
business,  when  tliorc  was  only  one  constroing.  to  pi 
construes  from  one  another  ? — No ;  I  *rt»  the  only  Mf 
iu  the  house  that  had  private  busineas  with  mytoHr, 
so  that  I  could  not  easily  have  got  a  conatme. 

8507.  You  hardly  know  what  the  practice  wodJ 
be,  I  suppose  ? — They  would  often  leani  it  Ipgelbei; 
no  doubt. 

8508.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  were  the  onlf 
boy  that  had  private  business  ": — I  was  at  a  dioc^^ 
and  the  other  pupils  were  not  in  the  aoBa  hoasoL 

8509.  If  aboy  had  a  constmeof  hiapriratebasiDea 
from  another,  would  he  get  a  pUDishmra&  aet  him  \-^ 
Seldom.      It  would  not  be  likely  to  tranqiti. 

8510.  {Lord  CiarendoK,)  Do  the  boys  prepare  ihar 
lessons  alono  or  li^ether  ? — Sometimes  aloae  nd 
some  limes  together. 

6511.  Was  it  at  all  the  custom  of  the  boy*  tod* 
it  for  one  nnolher  ': — They  sometimea  did  it  with  i 
crib,  and  sometimes  llicy  learnt  it  togcaho'.  It  *■ 
dangerous  to  go  into  scJioot  after  simplj  baviag  hil 
a  construe  from  another  boy. 

8512.  Did  they  help  each  other  mndi  widi  the 
compoeiiion  ? — Not  much. 

8513.  (Sir  S.  Xordkcote.)  Waa  each  a  thiag  m 
copying  each  other's  veraea  ever  Jiaeovered  (o  hm 
been  done  ? — Yes. 

8514.  (Mr.  VoHffliaH.')  Yoa  mcnlMBd  jost  ava 
that  a  boy  wonld  be  flogged  if  lie  waa  idle  beAn  Lii 
tutor.  Is  flogging  at  Eton  a  reeogwiBed  pa^slBMl 
for  idleness  ? — Yes. 

8515.  Even  for  that  idleness  whicb  ia  aMwhttvaj 
be  called  contumarioos  idleaesi^  that  is  to  bv.  if  a  lay 
simply  comes  np  with  a  leBoa  rxtre^aJy  B  pa* 
pared  ? — No,  I  do  ddi  think  it  is  likel/  timi  hs  aadl 
be  fledged  in  such  a  case  as  that. 

S516.  {Lord  LytteUtMi.)  If  be  waa  aapMed  l» 
have  taken  pains  ho  would  not  be  flogged  K-J^  I 
should  say  not. 

8517.  (Mr.  TaiVriOa.)  How  maay-  catswoaUW 
given  in  fiogsiag  for  idleaen  ? — That  w««U 
depend  upon  lbs  siae  of  the  bt^  ;  aboot  eerca 

&SIS.  (Mr.  I'm^kam.)  Deea  the  BMtcr  e*«r  te«> 
cata  whether  it  is  to  be  aoms*  isiiishBiiai  m  ill 
rtea  he  sends  ap  a  boy  ?— Te^  ib^  vrite  si  m  ^ 
biU,  occasieoaUv. 

6519:  <£«r<f'a«rr«faa.)  °"  *  lit"  L  "-'  '"' 
rinee  the  liiw  when  yoa  irst  wvat  t»  Emb  ?— Ma. 

BS30,  (Mr.  I'aayfaa.)  Is  U  aay  gn^  ritirnr 
to  a  bey  to  be  faf^  or  U  it  ragBdcd  m  m  ^Mnl 
iMsdeat  af  tha  day  ?— It  b  rcgBM  mIb  aa  a 
BBlml  inctdeat  of  Oe  dsr. 

8S»1.  (Jf^.  TlimfM    )  If  a  U7 
tfke  wheel  withaatbetecAacKedwaald  ^ 
■  Btak?— No. 

8322.  (JTr.  TMtlMk*.)  Ill  Jlyan    auaU  W 
Ihe  liliaet^  aad  aat  ia  ihe  pSM^MM  ?— T-m. 

8323.  (£a«rfAraaa.) 
»d  ^  a  bar  la  the 

wid    lb 

withh»hcfa»hcadaaapBiirhi»ai?— Ne^a«y 
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Betdom.  Ho  coneidera  UimBclf  n  raachino,  and  sel- 
dom  takes  any  excuse  ;  observing  that  wliBt  haa 
failed  to  sfttisfy  the  complainant,  cannot  satisfy  him. 

8524.  {Sir  S.  Nortkcote.)  Does  the  maater  who 
sends  iij)  the  boy  iirat  consult  with  hie  tutor  before 
he  Bends  up  the  nnme  to  the  Head  Master  ? — By  no 
moans  nccesearily. 

8525.  I9  not  thnt  always  done,  I  thought  it  was  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  the  tutor  generally  bears  of  it 
OTCntunllT,  I  suppose. 

8526.  is  it  not  always  considered  the  rule  ? — ^No, 
I  am  Eure  that  is  not  the  cose. 

8527.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  are  only  two  masters 
who  ndminialer  punishment,  are  there.  Who  flog  ?— 
Only  two. 

8528.  Is  one  of  lliem  the  head  master  in  the  lower 
school  ? — Yea, 

8529.  ^^fr.  Thompion.)  Is  there  much  difference 
among  the  different  tutors  as  to  tlicir  willingness  or 
otherwise  to  send  a  boy  up  to  be  flogged  ? — There 
may  be  some  little  difference. 

8530.  Not  a  marked  one  ? — No. 

8531.  There  is  some  general  understanding,  T  sup- 
poEP,  that  such  and  such  offences  aro  flogable  oflencea 
and  so  on  ? — Tea. 

8532.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Is  it  not  a  rarer  thing  for  a 
boy  to  be  aent  up  by  his  tutor  than  it  is  for  him  to 
be  sent  up  by  hia  class  master  ? — I  should  think  not. 

8533.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  motivo  should  you 
say  there  is  for  a  boy  of  average  industry  and  ability 
to  study  Bt  Eton  ? — Almost  entirely  home  influence. 

8534.  And  you  think  that  where  the  home  influence 
is  not  exercised,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  parents  are 
indifferent  aa  lo  whether  the  boy  gets  on  or  not,  it  is 
felt  at  the  school  ? — Yes,  immensely. 

8535.  And  that  ihen  the  masters  are  apt  to  bo  in 
different  to  the  boye  aa  well  ? — Perhaps. 

8536.  So  that  a  boy  may  stick  almost  all  the  time 
he  is  there  at  nearly  the  eamo  point,  without  getting 
on  ? — He  must  improve  to  a  certain  extent  to  pass 
his  remove. 

8537.  {Sir  S.  NortheoU.)  It  is  considered  a  dis- 
grace to  a  boy  to  miss  his  remove,  ia  it  not  ? — Yea. 

8538.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  He  ia  not  sent  away  ? — 
No. 

8539.  {Lord  Lifttelton.')  He  would  have  somo  work 
in  which  he  had  failed  to  get  up  ? — Yes. 

8540.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  masters  at  pre- 
sent send  an  account  home  to  the  parents  of  the  pro- 
ficiency of  a  boy  at  the  school  ? — I  should  say  all. 

8541.  Looking  hack  to  what  you  remember  of  your 
own  case  or  other  cases,  is  that  a  mere  matter  of 
routine,  or  do  you  think  it  is  a  searching  and  faithful 
account  ? — I  think  it  is  a  searching  one.  Certainly 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  my  tutor,  it  was  a  very  searching 
account. 

8542.  And  you  thtok  that  it  was  generally  ? — I 
should  think  so. 

8543.  You  think  there  waa  no  diaposilion  on  the 
part  of  the  tutor,  whenever  thoEe  reports  were  sent  in, 
to  soften  down  matters  in  favour  of  the  boy  ? — No, 
rather  the  contrary,  if  anything. 

8544.  Rather  the  contrary,  you  think  ? — Tea. 

8545.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Waa  it  not  the  caao,  with 
a  good  tutor,  at  all  events,  that  when  he  found  a  boy 
waa  not  disposed  to  work  he  tried  to  bring  the  homo 
influence  to  bear  upon  him? — Yea,  in  extraordinary 
cases  he  would  write  home  directly. 

8546.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  suppose  in  that  way, 
therefore,  a  tutor  always  knows  whether  the  parents 
care  very  much  how  the  boy  gets  on,  or  whether  the 
lettera  sent  with  respect  to  hia  progress  are  put  aside 
and  not  regarded  ? — Yes. 

8547.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Did  yon  learn  much  his- 
tory and  geography  at  Eton  f — Not  very  much. 

8548.  The  only  modem  history,  I  suppose,  that  you 
learnt  waa  by  means  of  your  own  private  reading  ? — 
Yes,  nearly  all ;  but  at  the  samo  time  bir.  Johnsou  set  a 
great  deal  of  store  by  any  knowledge  of  modern  history 
which  you  might  posaess,  and  which  he  took  paina  to 
elicit. 


8549.  But  that  branch  of  study  waa  entirely  volun-        ETON, 
tary  Y — A  portion  of  KusacU's  Slodern  Europo  was  - — 

read  for  upper  division   trials,  and  the  sixth  fonu   _  r^^t"'' 
hod  to  do  two  esaaya,  generally  on  some  modera  aub-  J-finlim. 

J0Ct,ayear.  KSNov.  186S. 

8o50.  uo  the  tutors  encourage  Us  reailiug  ? — Yes.       . 

8551.  Do  they  ever  examine  you  or  ndviseyouupon 
it  ?— Only  casually. 

8552.  {Lord  LytlelloH.)  Did  you  over  oak  him 
what  good  books  there  were  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  had  occasion. 

8553.  What  you  did  in  modem  history  was  entirely 
taken  up  in  your  leisure  time  ? — Almost  entirely. 

8554.  Waa  not  the  study  of  modern  history  a  good 
deal  promoted  by  the  debates  ? — Yes. 

8555.  {Sir  S. Narthcote.)  Mr.Johnsonhadaprivnto 
debating  society  of  his  own,  had  he  not,  in  the  dia- 
cusaions  of  which  he  took  part  ? — Yes. 

855C.  {Mr.  Vanghnn.)  Have  you  ever  known  a 
case  in  which  a  hoy  has  been  removed  from  Eton  in 
conacquence  of  his  being  hopelessly  idle  ? — I  should 
tliink  there  have  been  such  cases.  We  did  not  often 
hear  of  Ihcm,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have 
of^n  occurred. 

8557.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Did  you  attend  the 
French  master  ? — No. 

8558.  You  did  not  learn  French  at  Eton  ? — Not  \ 
word. 

8559.  (Lord  Lt/tteUon.)  Hardly  any  Iwys  did,  did 
they,  at  the  time  you  were  there  ? — A  small  propor- 
tion of  the  school  did. 

8560.  Were  they  supposed  to  benefit  much  by  the 
French  master  there  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  I  believe 
that  now  the  whole  thing  is  on  a  larger  ecnlo,  and 
that  there  are  now  two  or  three  masters.  They  have 
introduced  a  French  paper  into  the  upper  division 
trials. 

8561 .  That  ia  quite  recent,  is  It  not  ? — Sinco  I  left. 

8562.  Within  the  last  few  months  ?— No  ;  I  think 
it  is  a  year  or  more. 

8363.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  You  have  not  heard  that 
that  paper  has  been  discontinued  since  the  present 
Head  Master  came  ? — No. 

8564.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Were  diey  supposed  te 
keep  up  what  French  they  had  if  they  did  go  to  the 
French  master  ? — They  would  keep  it  up,  no  iloubt. 

8565.  But  they  would  not  increase  it  much  ?— 
They  could  increoso  it  if  they  chose. 

8566.  Waa  it  not  at  n  time  of  the  day  that  woa 
recko'ned  rather  disogreeable  ? — I  think  it  waa  chiefly 
after  lock  up. 

8567.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  ITow  much  time  do  yon 
consider  you  had  for  private  reading  a  day  ? — Nearly 
all  tho  evening  on  every  day  except  Tuesdays,  Satur- 
days, and  Sundays. 

8568.  Did  the  boys  generally  take  to  private  read- 
ing in  the  house  ? — Only  the  studious  ones. 

8569.  {Lord  Lyttehon.)  The  studious  boya  would 
read  Itetter  in  the  evening  than  at  any  other  time, 
probably  ? — Yea. 

8570.  Beading  for  tho  Newcastle,  for  inalonce  ? — 
Yea. 

8571.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Without  reference  to  tho 
Newcastle,  or  any  particular  prize,  did  you  know 
any  boya  who  pursued  a  regular  course  of  classical 
reading  in  Ihcir  own  rooms  as  a  general  thing? — 
They  certainly  never  wonld  do  that  till  within  a 
year  of  tlie  first  Newcastle  ;  after  that  perhaps  they 
might. 

8572.  Do  you  think  an  intelligent  boy  of  16  wonlJ 
not  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  the 
classical  authors  than  he  could  get  from  tho  school 
lessons? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  reading  would 
be  very  regular,  if  pursued  without  a  regular  object. 

8573.  You  never  heard  of  a,  boy  reading  through 
tho  whole  of  Sophocles  by  himself  ?— Tea.  Some 
read  quite  as  much  as  a  hard-reading  man  at  the  uni- 
versity, as  the  Newcastle  approaches. 

857'4.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  A  boy  goes  in  for  the 
Newcastle  three  tiroes,  or  perhopa  twice,  while  be  ia 
at  Eton  ? — He  may, 
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BTOK.  8575.  And  yon  menn  tbat  they  would  not  U^in 

tOftding   on  tlwir  own   account   until  about  a  year  of 
their  first  going  in  for  thoNeweosllt-  ? — T  do  not  think 

they  would  read  mach,  before  th«  time.     I  Ihinfc 

Ullov.  1868.    they  would  get  CTiough  reading  in  their  private  husi- 
«^^p>^      BOSS  and  school  work. 

8576.  (Mr,  Thompson.)  Enough  to  employ  their 
lime  ? — Yes. 

8577.  {LoM  LytlcUon.y  I  suppose  &  boy  first  goes 
to  for  the  Ncwcastio  about  tho  ago  of  15  ? — Seldom 
Eo  early  OS  that. 

8578.  Then  tlicy  would  not  begin  to  rend  inde- 
pendently until  iibout  tho  age  of  16  ? — No,  oot 
often. 

8579.  {Lord  Devon.)  How  many  geoeraUy  atand 
for  the  Newcofttle  ? — About  30. 

8580.  {Lofd  Clarendon),  You  were  in  the  eleven, 
were  you  not  ?— .Yes. 

8581.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  yon  think  it 
necesMiry  lo  give  to  cricket  ? — On  half  holidays,  five 
hours  nt  least,  and  on  tlie  whole  school  days  not  more 
than  two  hours  generally  i  although  ia  some  coaea 
more. 

85H2.  {Lord  Ltfttetton.)  Can  you  soy  about  how 
many  hours  a  we*k  ore  devoted  to  cricket,  taking  one 
day  with  another? — Perhaps  24. 

8583.  (.Wr.  roBsAon.)Tbei-ear6lhreehaU'hoLday8 
In  a  week,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

8584.  (Sir  S.  NorthcoU.)  When  you  say  lliat  five 
hours  are  given  to  cricket  on  half  holidays,  aro  they 
the  same  boys  who  play  generally  both  on  holidaye 
nod  on  school  days  ? — Yes. 

8585.  I  suppcBO  boya  who  had  got  well  on  with 
iheir  school  work  could  give  niore  time  gometlm^'s  on 
vholc  school  days  ? — Ye*. 

8586.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  Was  it  neceesnry  to  ^ive  io 
much  lime  as  that  to  get  into  the  eleven  ? — Nearly 
»lwaT?, 

&387.  I  suppose  the  eleven  are  pretty  nearly  always 
lit  the  top  of  the  school  ? — They  are  always  in  the 
S(\h  or  sixth  form, 

8588.  (/.ord  Z.y/fe^to)i.)  With  regard  to  the  expense, 
what  do  you  consider  was  the  whole  expense  for 
cricket  on  tlie  port  of  the  cmptnin  ? — Very  licllo. 

8589.  Could  you  aiy  how  much  f — i  should  say 
there  was  uo  &}>eciul  expense  attaching  to  the  offic« 
of  captain. 

85!>0.  {.Vr,  Vaughan.)  Ifad  yoa  any  instructions 
from  It  professed  teacher  of  cricket  when  you  were 
there  "i — Yes,  hut  we  did  not  pay  for  Iiim. 

8591.  1  suppose  th.it  regular  iuslruciion  is  cricket 
by  a  teacher  would  tend  to  shorten  the  time  tLat  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  to  it  in  order  to 
be  perfectly  proficient  ? — You  could  not  practise  with 
him  for  raoru  than  a  limited  time. 

8592.  Did  not  the  fact  of  his  pointing  out  how  yon 
should  stand,  how  you  should  strike,  and  to  what 
points  of  the  field  you  shotdd  strike  the  hall,  and  all 
that,  shorten  the  learning  of  the  art  of  cricket  hy 
the  boys  ? — I  do  not  think  it  bad  that  pflect. 

8593.  It  w&a  indulged  in  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
play  perliaps  as  the  e^kill  iocreo-^ed  ? — Yes. 

8594.  {Lord  ClaremdoH.)  Since  you  have  left 
Eton,  when  you  have  reflected  on  the  time  that  yoo 
passed  there,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  that  time 
was  spent  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  yourself  in 

respect  to  the  knowledge  that  you  acquired  there  ? 

It  was  no  fonlt  of  the  systeip,  if  such  w  not  the 
cose- 

8595.  You  laight  have  read  more  aad  ocqiured 
piorQ  knon-ledge  if  jou  had  chosen  ? — Yci 

859C.  Thprc  was  Dolhing  io  the  schtxd  system 
vppo^cd  to  it  ?^So, 

8597.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  From  what  you  have  seen 
At  Cambridge,  have  yon  heard  anvlhtng  of  tho  mode 
of  tOKching  claasH  at  Eton  wbicli seemed  lo  put  U  lo 
k  ^aodvaotage  at  all  at  that  uiiirersiiy  ? — Xo. 

8598.  ICot  as  coii\pared  wiih  other  schools?-:-! 
thould  think  for  my  own  part  that  they  gire  too 
Rmch  oriiriaol  composition. 

S599.  Not  enough  translatioD  ? — No< 


B600.  {Lord  Clarendon,)  Did  they  give  too  nsdi 
time  to  vereea  ? — ^No  ;  but  too  maoli  to  original 
versification. 

8601.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  If  a  boy  got  a  recogUKd 
status  as  excelling  in  cricket  or  in  boating,  wooU 
that  at  all  induce  tho  master  to  let  him  off  eMier  ia 
the  school  work  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  it  ntigfat  a  bulb 
They  would  not  admit  it  themselves,  probably. 

8602.  (Sir  S.  Northcoie.)  Do  yon  tlunk  tbe  e0Mt 
of  iho  masters  joining  as  much  as  they  do  in  tba 
games  of  the  boys  is  good  ;  do  you  see  any  ot^ectiw 
to  their  doing  so  ? — They  have  joined  more  aiace  I 
leC^  ;  I  thought  there  wag  no  harm  ia  it  when.  I  wh 
there. 

8603.  Yon  do  not  think  it  leads  to  any  want  «( 
respect  for  the  masters  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  bon? 
—No. 

8704.  {Lord  Liftlrllon.)  With  recpect  to  Matbc 
tnalics,  do  you  think  that  on  the  average  a  htiyu 
Eton  would  learn  niathematies  enough  to  enable  ha 
to  go  straight  to  Cambridge,  withoat  its  being  nect*. 
sary  for  him  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  tutor  betvaea 
the  time  of  his  leaving  Eton  and  going  to  the  om- 
versity  ? — No  doubt,  if  he  chose  to  learn. 

8605.  Does  a  failure  in  mathematics  at  all  imped* 
a  hoy's  progress  io  the  upper  part  of  tbe  school?— 
Yes  ;  if  he  did  exceedingly  badly  in  matbeitMiM. 
however  well  he  might  do  ia  cilassics,  tbey  could  B«t 
let  him  pass, 

8606.  Could  he  pass  his  last  trial  io  tbe  npper 
divIsloD  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  tia  naihtaiaiica 
which  he  is  required  to  do  ? — A.  vety  ^uU  know- 
ledge indeed  of  mathematics  w  re<qaired  ia  toA  case«. 

8607.  Is  there  not  proportionally  a  amaU  kno«. 
ledge  of  mnthematics  required  in  the  l^beai  part 
of  the  school  to  what  is  required  Lo  the  wmx  part? 
— Yes,  perhaps  so. 

8608.  {Mr.  Vaugiatt.)  With  respect  to  Sghlig{,it 
there  raucli  or  Little  of  that  among  ihe  bo^  ai  Etoa  1 
— Not  much,  and  it  is  decreasing,  i  think. 

8609.  Has  it  decreased  since  joa  have  kantt 
Eton  ? — Yes. 

8610.  Is  it  the  recognized  way  «ifBettliBgqtiaiTCbt 
do  the  masters  reeogniic  it  as  tha  regular  made  « 
settling  quarrels  ? — They  would  interfere  with  it  if 
they  saw  it  going  on,  but  if  a  boy  appeared  ia  scbnl 
with  two  black  eyes  they  would  not  take  notice  of  it 
probably. 

8611.  IIow  does  it  happen,  considering  hov  Ata 
boys  are  with  their  tongues  to  each  other,  aad  hcnr 
few  social  restraints  there  arc  on  them,  that  nwag 
such  a  mass  of  lioys  as  there  is  at  Ktoo,  ibcn  iiM 
little  fighting  ? — I  have  not  conaidered  the  tioeMMa. 

8612.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  yoa  think  you  pi 
mathematics  enough  at  Eton  (o  pa&s  your  matricula- 
tion examination  at  Cambridge  P — Yes  ;  bat  I  lai 
to  look  them  over  in  the  interval  between  EIob  m1 
Cambridge. 

6613.  (Jfr.  TAompson.)  Yoti  were  only  exavlael 
as  fur  as  simple  equations  ? — Yes  ;  and  1  had  togrt 
1^  Euclid  to  the  extent  of  two  books, 

8614.  (Sir  S.  ^'orlhcole.)  With  regard  to  prirUi 
reading,  do  yon  think  they  generally  read  nuich  En- 
Itsh  literature,  poetry,  and  so  on  ? — Yee  ;  all  thoec  U 
literary  Uistos  would  read  a  good  deaL 

861a.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  boys,  for  ii^stMiiM, 
haTO  read  Shakspeare  ? — No  i  I  should  think  a  Twy 
small  proportion. 

8616.  (.Vr.  TAontptom.)  Hyron  ;  da  they  ml 
Byron  as  much  as  Shakspeare  ?— J  should  ttunk  nocfc 

8617.  And  Tennvson  ? — Yes, 

8618.  {Mr.  Tic'uletoM.)  Which  are  the  fonarito 
works  there  ? — I  can  hardly  say. 

8619.  (Mr.  TKomptom.)  Do  they  read  MUloik  }- 
A  few,  no  dotibt, 

8620.  (Lord  Lytullon.)    Do    you    think   it  nn 

advantageous  at  Evans's  to  have  that  library  ? Tff* 

very  much  so. 

S62I.  It  would  be  lo  any  house,  I  eapposo  ? Tci 

8622,  Did  the  fellows  take  many  books  got  of  tlw 
public  school  library  ? — Not  oppidana^  ^ 
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8623.  They  aro  allowed  to  take  them  to  their  own 
rooms  ? — Yes. 

8624.  (^Lord  Devon.)  Looking  hack  to  your  time, 
doca  it  occur  lo  you  that  you  wouIJ  make  any  chango 
if  you  were  an  autocrat  und  the  whole  tiling  were  iu 
your  hanils  ? — I  tthould  increase  the  authority  of  the 
mjiilicnialical  maslers,  if  possible. 

8625.  You  would  improve  their  social  status  F — 
Yes  ;  and  I  tliiuk  it  would  bo  a  very  good  thing  to 
oboliali  the  gown  which  the  collegers  wear,  and 
efface  as  much  as  possible  nil  diatinctioiiB  between 
colleger  and  oppidan.  I  should  wish  to  see  more 
translations,  instead  of  bo  much  origioal  composition. 


ETON. 

Hob. 

C.  G.  LyUtlioit 


I  Bhonld  also  allow  the  maeters  to  preach.  1  think 
iiIbo  that  the  meat  which  ia  given  at  supper  ought  to 
be  given  at  breakfast  instead. 

8626.  In  college?— No;  in  the  whole  school.  

8627.  (Jl/r,  Tkompaon.)!  think modicnl  men  would  S^Not.  i862. 

support  you  in  that   view  ? — I  should   ihinic   they  

would. 

8628.  (itfr.  Vav.ghan.)  In  point  of  fact,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  the  boys  get  breakfast  after  a  fast  of  two 
honra  and  a  half? — Yes  ;  not  quite  so  long  as  tiaij 
perhaps,  but  after  a  considerable  fast. 
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Eabl  op  Clakendom. 
Earl  of  Devok. 
Lord  Lttteltoh. 
HoK  Edwd.  Twibletoh. 


SiK  Stafford  Nobthcote. 
Eev.  W.  H.  TnoHPsoN. 
H-  IIalforo  Vadguak,  Esq. 


The   earl  OF  CLARENDON  is  the  CnAm. 
AiiTncB  Camfdeli.  Aikger,  Esq.,  examined. 


8629.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  were  on  the  founda- 
tion at  Eton  ?— Yes. 

8630.  How  long  ? — Seven  years. 

8631.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  ? — 19. 

8632.  You  did  not  go  to  King's  ?— No. 

8633.  You  were  too  old  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

8634.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  missed  King's  ? 
—Yes. 

8635.  At  what  college  are  you  now  ? — Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

8636.  (Lord  LyUelton.)  Were  you  elected  colleger 
from  among  the  oppidans  ?  —  No  ;  from  a  private 
tutor. 

8637.  You  never  were  an  oppidan  ? — No. 

8638.  {Lord  Ciareadon.)  Will  you  be  so  pood  aa 
to  tell  us  what  were  the  relations  between  the 
collegers  and  the  oppidans  there  ;  were  they  of  a 
friendly  character  ? —  They  were  hardly  of  a  friendly 
character  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school.  It  wan 
almost  a  natural  thing  for  a  email  oppidan  to  dislike 
n  small  colleger. 

8639.  {Lord  L^ttelion.)  Can  you  account  for  that. 
Do  you  think  it  was  the  better  sense  of  the  boys  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  school  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think 
(he  feeling  wore  out. 

8640.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  upper  pai't  were  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ? — Yes ;  and  quite 
friendly. 

8641.  Mixing  in  the  games  of  cricket  and  foot 
ball  ?— Yes. 

8642.  And  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ?— 
Yes. 

8643.  Did  they  give  leaving  books  to  each  other  ? 
—Yes. 

8644.  {Lord  LytuUon.)  And  walk  about  to- 
gethoi'  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

b645.  Did  they  go  up  tlio  Terrace  at  Windsor 
together  ? — Yes  -,  or  walked  about  the  playing  fields. 

8646.  Did  you  see  any  alteration  in  that  state  of 
things  while  you  were  there,  or  was  it  much  the 
same  all  the  lime  ? — It  struck  me  we  grew  raoro 
friendly  during  the  time  I  was  there,  but  it  might 
Lave  been  owing  to  only  my  own  rising  in  the 
school. 

8647.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  classical  superiority 
of  the  collegers  to  the  oppidaoB  is  quite  unquestion- 
able now,  is  it  not  ? — Quite. 

8648.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  But  not  iu  mathematics, 
is  it  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  iL  is, 

8649.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Can  you  account  for  that, 
because  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  oppidans 


than  collegers  ? — They  have  not  bo  many  esamina' 
tions  to  keep  them  up  to  their  work. 

8650.  (Mr.  Twislelon.)  Are  mathematics  an  im- 
portant element  in  tho  competitive  examination  for 
admission  into  Eton  ? — They  are  more  important  now 
than  they  were  when  I  was  there. 

8651.  But  during  your  time  they  were  not  an  im- 
portant clement  ? — Not  at  all, 

8652.  May  that  fact  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  coUegera  not  being  necessarily  superior  in 
mathematics  ? — I  do  not  think  much  mathematics 
were  known  as  a  rule  before  a  boy  went  to  Eton. 

8653.  {Lord  Lyllelton,')  Wliat  special  examina- 
tions have  tho  collegers  after  admission  and  heforo 
they  leave? — They  have  examinations  as  coUegers 
and  examinations  for  King's. 

8654.  Tho  examinations  for  King's  I  am  aware  of ; 
but^iat  others  have  they  as  collegers  ? — An  exa- 
mination called  the  intermediate  examiuation. 

8655.  And  that  is  peculiar  to  the  collegers  F— 
Yes. 

8656.  What  is  Ijio  intermediate  examination  :  that 
is  after  upper  division  trials,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8657.  Is  it  immediately  after  ? — No,  not  imme- 
diately often  It  is  a  year  before  you  first  go  in  for 
King  ». 

8658.  Tho  oppidans  have  what  you  eoll  upper 
division  trials,  which  is  for  admission  to  tho  upper 
part  of  the  division  ? — Yes, 

8659.  After  that  have  they  any  more  examina- 
tions ? — No. 

8660.  {Sir  S.  Northnote.)  It  is  for  admission  into 
the  upper  division  ? — Into  the  upper  division. 

8661.  {Lord  Li/llelton.)  Into  the  whole  division  ? 
— Yes. 

8662.  Info  how  many  classes  ? — There  are  several 
classes  and  several  mastt-rs;  two  or  three. 

8663.  You  mean  that  after  the  trials  which  admit 
into  the  whole  up|)er  division,  oppidans  have  no  moro 
examinations  ? — No. 

8664.  And  what  examinations  have  the  collegers? 
— They  have  the  intermediate^^  and  the  examinations 
for  King's. 

8065.  The  intermediate  was  only  once,  was  it  ?— 
Only  onco  now,  but  it  used  to  be  twice  when  I 
was  there. 

8666.  Do  the  collegers  and  the  school  understand 
why  that  should  be  so  j  why  the  collegers  should 
have  that  intermediate  examination  ? — No,  not  why 
only  the  collegers  should  have  it. 

86(37.  Is  it  required  by  King's  ? — 1  do  not  know. 
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866S.  What  is  tie  nature  of  that  examination.  Is 
it  in  the  whole  school  work  ? — It  is  conJuoled  hy  the 
lower  master  in  the  school  work  of  the  year  before. 
He  Beta  the  papers. 

8669.  Are  there  dlslinctionB  ?— It  makei  an  altera- 
tion  in  your  place  in  college. 

8670.  Do  you  have  that  always  one  year  Iiefore  lie 
examination  for  King's  ? — Only  one  year  before  it. 

8671 .  Then  there  mifiht  be  a  long  interval  between 
Iho  time  of  upper  division  trials  and  that  of  inter- 
mediate  examinutions  ?  —  Not  more  than  »  year 
generally. 

8672.  About  a  year  ? — About  a  year. 

8673.  la  it  a  more  sevonj  examination  tkao  the 
ethers  ? — It  includes  a  few  special  subjects. 

867'*.  Are  all  collejfera  necessarily  to  go  through 
that  for  admission  ? — Tbey  are  examinetl  according 
to  the  year  they  stand  in  college. 

8675.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Are  all  the  collegerB  In 
llio  school  who  have  once  got  into  the  upper  division 
required  to  pass  the  intermediate  examination  at  the 
aaine  lime  ? — No. 

8676.  (^Lard  Zi/ttelton.)  It  is  according  to  their 
■ge  ?— Tea. 

8677.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  A  boy  who  got  np  into 
the  upper  division  at  Easter,  1861,  would  not  go  into 
competition  nt  the  intermediate  examination  with  a  boy 
who  got  into  the  npper  division  nt  Easter,  1860  ? — It 
depends  upon  bis  age.     They  go  in  at  the  age  of  16. 

8678.  {Lord  LyiteUon.)  What  ore  the  special  sub- 
jects that  are  included  in  this  intermediate  exami- 
■ation  ? — They  used  to  be  the  Hialory  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

8679.  Did  those  special  Bobjecls  vary  from  lime  to 
time  ? — No. 

8680.  Is  this  intermediate  examination  a  severer 
tnd  more  difficult  examination  than  that  of  the  upper 
division  trials  ? — I  should  say  it  was  about  the  same. 

8681.  And  is  the  final  examination  for  King's  more 
difficult  or  about  the  smnc  ? — More  difficult. 

8682.  It  ie  the  highest  examination  of  all  ?— Yes, 
except  the  Newcastle. 

8683.  Is  it  clearly  understood  in  the  school  wliy 
Ciis  special  examination  is  tlwught  requisite  for  the 
collegers  ? — T  believe  it  is  intended  to  keep  them  np 
to  their  worfe. 

8684.  Bnl  do  3'ou  perceive  any  reason  why  the 
eppidans  should  not  bnve  that  advantage  too  ? — ^o, 
I  do  not. 

8685.  Do  yon  know  when  it  was  introduced? — 
No. 

8686.  Probably  it  wsa  introduced  nl  the  time  when 
the  whole  system  of  King's  was  reformed  and  made 
Bioro  competitive  ? — Yes. 

8687.  Can  you  sny  on  an  average  how  long  a  boy 
had  been  in  the  upper  division  before  be  got  into 
the  sixth  form  ? — Perhaps  two  years. 

8688.  (Mr.  Twiittton.)  So  that  in  that  case  for 
two  years  his  place  in  the  school  would  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  his  own  exertions  ? — No. 

8689.  {Sir  S.  Northcole,)  At  what  time  was  the 
ftitei-mediate  examination  held  ? — It  was  in  the  mid- 
^e  of  the  summer  school  time. 

8690.  And  then  it  did  not  include  any  boys  who 
would  be  examined  in  the  election  that  was  then 
coming  off? — No. 

8691.  But  it  wonid  include  all  boys  who  would 
come  in  for  the  election  of  the  year  after  ? — Yes,  all 
of  the  age  of  16. 

8692.  It  might  include  bo3^  who  were  two  or  three 
Tpntoves  below  each  other,  or  four  or  five.  I  mean  a 
toy  who  had  got  into  the  npper  division  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half  later  than  another  boy  who  was  also 
16,  might  compete  with  him  in  the  Intermediate  ex- 
ammat.ion  and  take  his  place  in  college  ? — Yes. 

8693.  {Mr.  Ttcislelon.)  Have  you  ever  considered 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  oppidans  of  admit- 
ting them  to  competition  witJi  college  boys  to  King's  ? 
—No,  I  have  not. 

8694.  (Lord  Lyltelton.)  Do  you  conceive  (hat 
generally  speaking,  the  parents  of  the  collegers  are 


more  anxious  that  they  should  bo  Btudiona,  and  letil 
them  up  in  that  respect  than  those  of  the  oppjdnt) 
— They  know  that  more  depends  upon  it  in  th^ 
cases. 

8695.  {Lord    Clartndon.)    Generally    attend  Og 
collegers  there   is  a  notion  that  th^  will  haf4 
work  for  their  livelihood  ? — Yea. 

8696.  {Lord  LyUellon.)  Are  yon  aware  that 
the  oppidans  there  is  a  general  notion  that  there  of 
very  many  of  them  whose  prospects    in   life  in 
depend  on  their  working  hard  ? — Yes. 

8697.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  it  considered  ia 
last  examination  for  King's  that  all  the  boys  wcn<a 
an  equal  footing,  or  was  it  considered  that  tboeewk 
were  18  would,  if  possible,  be  preferred  to  ibtm  at 
17  ? — They  were  expected  to  do  better  than  tboM  4 
17. 

8698.  But  supposing  a  boy  of  1 7  was  derfdeiiJT  i 
cleverer  boy  and  did  better  than  the  boy  of  18^  mu  ii 
considered  that  he  wonld  get  King's,  or  thatbewnU 
have  to  wait  for  another  year? — -Cases  have  ben 
known  of  his  being  put  above  the  otlier  boy,  bsl  il 
is  not  usual  unless  he  is  very  saperior. 

8699.  Would  the  boys  of  18  fe«l  themselves  «- 
grieved  by  a  boy  of  17  being  pot  over  iheirbeadt  f— 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  wonld. 

8700.  They  would  not  say  "  He  wflt  get  it  oen 
year,  and  it  throws  us  out  altogether"? — They  migfti 
feel  it  in  that  light. 

8701.  It  was  considered  to  be  a  reai  ntapeiiiioe 
between  all  those  who  were  allo^ved  lo  ^  is  i  tiiM 
the  best  of  them  woold  get  it  F— Y'es ;  lite  £S>rMM 
of  age  being  considered,  as  I  have  xoeoUnei. 

8702.  (Mr.  Tieitletoit.)  But  a  bey  el  a  ptUa 
age  would  have  a  certain  advantage  in  At  eonpefr 
tion  f — He  would  be  expected  to  pass  a  better  ezami- 
nalion  at  18  than  at  17,  but  aome  coniidenciMi 
would  be  had  for  its  being  his  last  chance. 

8703.  You  say  that  a  boy  of  17  if  bo  fmrnA  a 
decidedly  better  one  would  be  preferred  :  tbat  iontia 
the  supposition  that  if  his  Guperiority  waa  aM  J^ 
cided  he  would  not  be  preferred  ? — No,  be  would  nL 

8704.  Therefore  in  such  a  case  there  woold  ben 
advantage  to  one  who  waa  somewhat  older,  wwU 
there  not  ? — No,  unless  he  passed  a  belter  exaaii^ 
tion  than  his  pre^ioos  one  he  would  not  baadc 
indontnres  at  nil. 

6705.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  Is  there  much  iaterol 
felt  among  the  collegers  about  the  Kewcaatle  Sciolir* 
ship,  and  who  gets  it  ? — Yes. 

8706.  More  than  among  the  oppidans  ? — Tek 

8707.  Ib  it  thought  more  natiii^  among  the  M^ed 
generally,  and  more  to  be  expected,  that  a  eoUtetr 
should  be  a  bard  reading  boy  than  an  opptdaa  f— 
Yes. 

8708.  (Lord  CJarendon.)  The  oppidans  hati  i- 
most  withdrawn  from  competition  for  the  Til  iirirtt 
have  they  not  ? — Not  ahnost. 

8709.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  They  do    ^   ia   to 
^Yes. 

8710.  It  is  well  known  that  the  collegen  ^aatl 
always  have  got  it  ? — Yes,  of  late  years. 

8711.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  There  has  been  aqiut- 
tion  raised  sometimes  whether  it  would  sot  be  mdi 
to  have  prizes  for  oppidans  exclusiTely.  ShoaUjn 
think  that  wonld  be  *  good  pUn  ?.— No,  I  do  Ml 
think  so. 

8712.  Do  you  think  the  oppidans  would  not  lib 
that  ? — No,  I  think  they  would  not. 

8713.  {Lord  Lytleltott.)  Do  yon  think    it  woali 
tend  to  widen  the  separation  between  the  tm?- 
think  it  might. 

8714.  (Sir  S.  Northctfie.)  There    have    hetn 
ways  some  oppidans  in  the  Newcastle  select  ?— Then 
have  been  one  or  two,  and  the  oppidans  have  alwin 
taken  a  certain  amonnt  of  pride  in  getting  o     "' ' 
in  the  select. 

8715.  (Mr.  Twislefon.)  Are  the  oppidans  so^ 

in  mathematics  as  a  whole  to  the  collegers,  or  OD  at 
equality  ?— About  on  an  equality. 
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8716.  Arc  they  not  on  on  equality  more  than  in 
proportion  to  tLeir  euperior  numbers  ? — Yes. 

8717>  la  it  Biiuiily  tbal  there  are  among  thocol- 

jjegera  a  certain  Mumher  of  equnlly  good  mathemati* 

BUDS,  or  ie  it  the  average  among  the  oppidans  ? — Tho 

KTerags  of  good  mathcmaticiniia  is  about  equal  iubotli 

in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers. 

8718.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  regard  to  the 
feeling  between  oppidans  and  collegers,  it  bns  been 
BUggcfited  by  eoine  persons  that  if  the  gown  ^^e^e 
given  up  in  college  that  that  would  do  away  with  the 
distinction  to  a  great  extent ;  what  do  you  think  about 
the  idea  of  giving  up  the  gown  7 — I  do  not  think  it 

•  would  produce  the  effect. 
8719.  Would    it    be   popular   with    the  collegera 
themselves  ? — I  should  say  not. 

8720.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  impression  of 
little  boys  whe"  they  go  there  is  to  look  upon  fellows 
going  about  in  gowns  m  if  they  were  a  clilferent  class 
from  the  rest  of  the  scliool,  and  that  a  prejudice  ia 
thus  created  ? — I  think  it  would  be  the  same  wilboul 
the  gown  bo  long  as  the  idea  of  a  colleger  among  tho 
emallcT  oppidans  remains  as  it  is. 

*,  8721,  Is  it  not  the  case  that  where  the  gown  js 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  boy's  eye,  he  takes  a 
prejudice  against  the  collegers,  whereas,  if  they  were 

»  dressed  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  he  would  not  at  tir^^t 
recognize  them  till  ho  came  to  know  the  individual 
toys  and  be  friendly  with  them  ? — I  think  a  email 
Oppidan  looks  upon  it  as  part  of  his  duty  to  look 
down  upon  the  collegera. 

8722.  You  think  it  would  be  the  eamo  if  there  waa 
no  gown  ? — Yea. 

^723.  Do  you  think  that  the  littlo  collegers  on 
their  side  cliug  to  college,  and  are  disposed  to  pro- 
voke llie  little  oppidans? — Yea;  I  think  there  is 
rivalry  on  both  sides. 

8724.  (Sfr.  Tieislelon.)  The  little  collegers  are 
not  the  least  cowed  by  this  feeling  of  the  others,  I 
think  ?— Not  at  all. 

8725.  [Sir   S.  Northcole.)    With  regard   to  the 
1      boala,  the  collegers  do  not  go  in  the  boats,  do  they  ? 

(^flo;  they  have  only  one  boat  of  their  own,  a  four< 
S726.  They  never  go  in  skiffs,  or  in  any  way  with 
the  oppidans,  do  they  ? — Not  very  much  ;  but  they 
do  go  on  the  river  together  to  a  certain  extent, 
8727.  In  the  snnio  boats  with  the  oppidans,  do  you 
mean  ? — They  do  not  join  the  boats. 

8728.  But  at  times  a  colleger  and  an  oppidan  will 
go  up  in  a  skiff  together,  or  in  a  four-oar  ? — Yes, 

8729.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Above  bridge  ?— Yes. 

8730.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  They  ore  mixed  together 
ID  the  cricket,  but  not  in  the  boats  ? — Yes,  not  in 
the  boats. 

8731.  (Lord  Li/llellon.)  Do  you  thiuk  expense  has 
anything  to  do  with  it.  There  is  the  ancient  custom, 
but  do  you  know  whether  there  ia  any  reason  besides 
the  ancieut  custom  why  the  collegers  should  not  be 
in  the  boats  ? — I  think  it  ia  the  expense. 

8732.  Is  it  generally  understood  in  the  school  that 
tho  collegers  h&\e  commonly  less  pocket  money  to 
spend  than  the  oppidans  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

8733.  (Lord  Devon.)  Arc  you  able  to  tell  us  ap- 
proximately of  those  who  get  into  college  what 
proportion  have  been  oppidans  previously,  and  what 
proportion  come  from  other  places  of  education  ? — I 
Ehould  fancy  the  larger  proportion  had  not  been 
oppidans. 

8734.  Hare  you  ever  observed  any  material  differ- 
ence in  the  way  in  which  tho  two  classes  of  boys  got 
on  during  the  subsequent  period  of  their  college  life. 
Intellectually,  I  mean  ? — No,  I  have  not, 

6735.  Was  the  number  of  oppidans  who  became 
candidalea  for  admission  diminishing  there  positively 
as  well  as  relatively  V — No  j  but  the  whole  cumber 
that  came  up  to  try  was  larger. 

8736,  {Lord  Lt/ttellon.)  What  do  yoa  think  about 
the  lodging  of  tho  collegers  at  Eton,  It  has  very 
much  improved  ;  but  do  you  think  there  is  anything 
1. 


which  might  be  improved  iu  it  compared  with  the        ETON, 
oppidans  ? — There  ie  a  want  of  fire-places,  I  think.  — 

8837.  It  is  not  so  comfortable  to  have  those  rooms  A.  C.  Amgir, 
heated  by  hot  air  ? — No.  E§q. 

8738.  Is  that  all,  do  you  think?— Yes,  I  think  that    ,^Ji — : 

is  all.  I6DM.  IflSa. 

8739.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  those  roome  on  the 
whole  ia  as  good  aa  one  of  tho  oppidans'  rooms  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so, 

8740.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  improved 
in  the  food  of  tho  collegers  ?—  No  ;  I  think  that  was 
improved  a  good  deal  while  I  was  there. 

8741.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  they  stUl  have 
mutton  five  days  a  week  ? — Yes, 

8742.  Is  there  never  any  complaint  about  that  ?— 
No  ;  I  think  they  grow  accustomed  to  it  and  eome  to 
like  it. 

8743.  Did  you  never  hear  among  your  acquaint- 
ance of  any  boys  at  idl  delicate  whom  it  did  not  suit? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

8744.  {Mr.  TwisUlo".)  Is  it  one  day  boiled  mut- 
ton ? — No,  always  roust, 

8745.  {Lord  LyUellou.)  Did  you  ever  hear  that  lie 
young  ones  were  at  a  disadvantage,  that  they  did  not 
get  enough  ? — No. 

8746.  {Lord  Devon.)  With  regard  to  ilrcplnceB. 
your  preference  for  fireplaces  to  the  hot  air  would  go 
lo  the  extent  of  wishing  all  the  senior  boy  a  each  to 
have  his  own  fireplace  ? — Yes. 

8747.  Otherwise  probably  there  wotdd  be  danger  if 
there  was  a  common  firejtiace,  that  the  small  boys 
would  bo  thrust  away,  so  that  they  would  not  benefit 
so  much  from  the  heat  as  they  do  now  when  it  ia 
so  generally  difiuscd  ? — Yes, 

8748.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  monitorial  system 
rtxists  in  greater  force,  does  it  not,  and  prevails  more 
in  college  than  among  oppidans  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal 
more. 

8749.  {Lord  LyUtllon.)  It  is  much  more  definite, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8750.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  us  what  are  the  duties  and  the  powers  of 
the  ui>per  boys  ? — They  have  to  preserve  order  in  col- 
lege, to  prevent  the  fiflh  form  from  being  late  on  anj 
occasion. 

8751.  Being  late  in  achool  7  —  No,  in  hall  or 
chapel. 

8752.  {Lord  LylUlton.)  Prevent  the  fifth  form  as 
well  as  the  lower  boys  ? — Yes. 

8753.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Upon  how  many  boya 
does  that  duty  devolve  ? — Ten. 

8754.  The  ten  upper  ?— Tea. 

8755.  By  seniori^  ? — Yes, 

8756.  Are  they  called  monitors  ? — No  ;  sixth  form. 
The  Liberty  nie  the  ais  below  the  sixth  form  who  mo 
exempt  from  authority.  They  have  no  author!^  such 
as  that  of  the  sixth  form. 

8757.  (Lord  LyUelton.)  Those  below  the  ten  have 
no  authority  ? — No  ;  the  next  six  arc  only  exempt 
from  the  authority  ol  the  sixth  form. 

8758.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  There  are  only  ten  in  tho 
sixth  form? — Yes,  only  ten. 

8759.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  there  ony  other 
duties  that  they  have  to  perform  os  to  order  and 
attendance? — They  have  certain  special  duties  to 
keep  order  among  the  littlo  boys  when  they  go  to  bed 
in  chamber.     That  was  one  duly, 

8760.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Would  they  not  have  to 
euppreaa  any  ill-conduct ;  for  instance,  if  they  saw  any 
bullying  ? — Yee,  they  would  have  to. 

8761.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  punishment  hare 
Ihey  the  power  of  inflictiog  ? — They  may  thrash  a 
boy,  in  rare  cases,  for  very  serious  offences,  hut  they 
generally  content  themselves  with  setting  what  are 
colled  epigrams. 

8262.  (Lord  Lyttellon.)  What  are  those  imposi- 
tions?— Either  some  lines  or  epigrams;  lines  are 
given  to  the  lower  boys. 

8763,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Has  the  boy  to  make  on 
epigram  ?— Yes, 
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8704.  (Lard  LijUeUaii.)  An  epigram  of  four  lines, 
is  it  not  ? — Yea  ;  tlieie  miist  bo  four  or  more. 

876.1.  In  Latin  ?— No  j  it  mny  be,  and  goneraDy 
is,  ill  English. 

876<i.  (.Vr.  Tiompnon.)  May  it  hitve  more  than 
oue  jioitit  ? — It  getierolly  lina  no  point  at  nil. 

87(>7.  {Lord  Li/tlelloH.)  That  ia  quite  unknown 
among  the  oppidnne  ? — Yes. 

S76!*.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  done  by  tlie  aisttli  form, 
porliaiM  half  a  dozen  limes  in  a  Ualf  ? — Y'os,  perliapa 
en, 

8769.  {^fr.  Thompsan.)  Those  are  the  sixth  you 
Bjioko  of? — Yes,  the  sixth  ibrm. 

8770.  {Lord  Clorcudon.)  Ib  the  epigram  a 
favoarile  form  of  punishment? — Yes,  it  is  the  common 
funn. 

8771.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Does  it  ever  conlnin  unli- 
ricol  reflcctioDB  on  llio  impoeer  of  the  puDisUmeut  t 
_No. 

8772.  Is  that  not  allowed,  or  is  it  merely  that 
the  victim  is  not  able  to  turn  again? — It  would  not  bo 
nllowril. 

8773.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  the  system  as  it  ia 
pi-aclised  now,  this  exercise  of  authority  on  ilio  part 
of  the  upper  boya,  popular  ;  does  it  give  aatisfaction  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  so;  it  is  looked  upon  as  qiiire  a 
nalurHl  thiog.  and  you  come  under  it  when  first  you 
come  into  college. 

S774.  And  tlie  public  opinion  of  the  college  upholds 
this  exercise  of  authority  ? — Yes. 

8775.  And  it  ia  not,  to  your  knowledge,  aboaed  ? — 
Kot  at  all,  I  thick. 

8776.  {Lord  Lytteltoii.)  Did  yon  ever  hear  any 
observntiDus  on  the  comparative  lasity  among  the 
oppidans  in  that  respect? — I  have  thought,  myacif, 
that  a  greater  use  of  tlie  powers  of  the  sixth  form 
would  be  desirable  among  the  oppidans. 

8777.  You  think  itworks  well  among  the  collegers  ? 
—Yes. 

877S.  The  college  sixth  form  nominally  have  the 
tame  authority  over  oppidans  that  they  have  over  the 
coUegera  ? — Yes, 

8779,  But,  practically,  they  have  not  ?— Ptacti- 
nlly,  they  do  not  exercise  it.  It  haa  been  known 
that  they  have  exercised  it  over  the  oppidans  in 
Bome  way, 

87SO,  That  wonld  not  give  satis&clion  ? — It  would 
only  he  in  a  rare  case. 

8781.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  yon  recollect,  or  have 
you  ever  heard  of  any  instance  of  undue  corpora! 
puntahment  in  the  shape  of  ihrashing  by  one  of  the 
eixth  form  in  college? — No. 

8782.  {Lord  ClartHdoti.)  Is  thei-e  any  appeal 
from  the  sixth  form  to  a  master  ? — Yes,  to  tlic 
Head  Master. 

8783.  Has  that  happened  in  your  recollection  ? — 
Once  or  twice. 

8784.  That    a     boy    thought     himself    unjustly 

Cuuished  ? — He  is  olTered  his  choice,  to  submit  to 
ia  punishment,  or  to  appeal  to  the  Head  Master, 

8785.  With  what  result  did  he  appeal  in  the  case? 
you  know  of? — The  Head  Master  has  supported  the 
eixtli  form. 

8786.  During  the  lime  that  you  were  in  college 
was  there  much  drinking  ? — Not  much  j  there  were 
oue  or  two  instances  of  drinking. 

8787.  But  nothing  you  could  consider  habitual 
drinking  ? — No,  not  amongst  the  larger  number. 

8788.  Would  the  public  opinion  of  the  college  bo 
ftgaiost  drinking  ? — I  think  it  would  have  been. 

8789.  Against  vice,  immorality,  or  gambling  ? 

Yes. 

8790.  Would  it  have  been  the  duly  of  the  sixth 
I'lrm  to  interfere  to  put  a  atop  to  anything  of  that 
kind  ?— Yes. 

8791.  It  would  be  a  duty  they  wonld  perform  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  would  put  a  stop  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

8792.  Was  there  any  bullying  ?— There  waa 
nothing  deserving  of  the  name  of  bullying, 

8793.  {Lord  LyWltim.)  Neither  among  the  col- 
IfgcTi  nor  among  the  oppidans  ?— No  ;  1  did  sec  a 


(lood  deal  of  leasing,  perhaps,  but  not  (joite  whit  It 
uauully  understood  by  "bullying." 

879-t.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Anything  that  wiaW 
fairly  come  under  the  head  of  bullying  nnd  itl-ui^ 
of  one  boy  by  another  would  be  noticed  by  the  tixUi 
form  ? — Yes. 

8795.  And  put  a  atop  to  ? — Tes. 

8796.  {Lord  Lt/ltclton.)  Tlio  bullying  wm  mm 
among  the  IIliIg  bo^,  among  themselves,  ihao  ib 
bigger  ones  ? — Yea  ;  there  waa  hiu-dly  any  bulljis|f 
among  the  bigger  boya, 

8797.  Do  you  think  the  liulo  collegers  look«j| 
tho  bigger  ones  aa  proleclora  at  all  ?" — Yes  i  Ibi 
were  much  more  united  ihroughout  llio  college. 

8798.  {Sir    S.  A'ortlicole.)     Was    tlio    locking 
there  diH'ercnt  at  different  times  of  the  yc'or,  or  alni 
at  the  aame  time  ? — It  varied  for  the  whole  echoot. 

8799.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  thctnlo- 
rial  s^'atem,  I  abould  like  to  ask  wliclber  the  nl. 
legers  had  more  work,  more  private  business,  this 
the  oppidans? — I  think  they  had  rnthcr  more  aiiMng 
those  who  had  got  to  the  upper  parts  oC  (lie  schooL 

8800.  Like  the  rest,  it  is  a  pnrt  of  their  greatrr 
Btudiousness  nboro  tho  oppidans?  —  Yes  j  they  did 
pieces  of  composition  for  the  tutor. 

8J(01 ,  Doyou  think  tho  tutor  would  take  more  pains 
with  a  colleger  who  was  advanced  as  well  oa  studious 
than  be  would  with  the  oppidans  in  general  ? — Yes  ; 
hut  the  aame  would  apply  to  an  oppidan.  The  tolor 
would  not  show  any  particular  fjivour  to  a  txdieger. 

8802.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  The  collegers  «rere  not 
private  pupils,  were  they  ;  yet  they  ne\er  fiund  any 
difference  maile  betwceu  themselvea  and  the  privvte 
pupils  ? — No. 

8803.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  paid  nothing  aa  pri- 
vate pupils? — They  paid  nothing  for  private  bosiaeffl. 

8S04.  Only  the  10/.?— That  is  all. 

8805.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  They  vfere  not  coDSciooa 
of  any  difference? — No. 

8806.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Do  you  think  the  greaiw 
studiousncss  of  ihc  collegers  applies  as  mach  Us  laa- 
dcrn  history  and  geography,  as  &r  oa  it  comes  itita 
the  work  ;  do  you  think  liiey  paid  more  att«ntJon» 
thoee  than  did  the  oppid;uis  ? — No  ,  I  shoald  ael 
think  they  did. 

8807-  {Lord  Clarendon.)  And  not  more  attaiiaa 
to  modern  languages,  perhaps  ? — No,  not  so  madL 

8808.  {Lord  Lytietlon.)  Do  you  remember  tkcMt 
of  a  coliegLT  going  to  the  French  master? — 7ber« 
were  some  who  went. 

6809.  And  in  mathematics  about  the  snne  as  the 
oppidans  ? — About  the  same. 

8810.  There  was  not  more  proficiency  anm^Pt 
collegers  than  among  the  oppidans  in   mallii 
was  there  ? — I  do  not  think  (here  was. 

881 1.  The  examination  for  King's    noir 
mathemalies,  docs  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8812.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  collegenfDl 
the  Tomline  prize  oftener  than  the  oppidans  ?— J 
ahould  fancy  about  an  equal  number  of  times. 

8813.  {Tjord  Clarendon.)  How  far  do  iher  g»  «i 
mathematics  in  the  examination  for  King's  ;  to  eoaic 
sections  ? — No,  not  as  far  as  "  conic  sections,"* 

8814.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  many  books  at 
Euclid  ? — The  first  four  books. 

8815.  {Lord  Devon.)  How  many  hoars  on  an  ordl. 
nary  school  day  were  the  collegers  at  work,  lakii^  lata 
cousidcratton  the  preparation  for  school  busioeaa^  aa4 
any  private  work  they  might  do  ? — Aboot  seven 
I  should  fancy. 

8816.  (Lord  LffUelfon.)  When  you  were 
for  the  Newcastle,  how  many  hours  did  vou  read?-^ 
You  would  not  get  more  private  reading  than  thiM 
hours  in  a  day  exclusive  of  school  work. 

8817.  You  had  a  high  place  for  the  Neweaetfe 
scholarship  ? — I  was  in  the  select, 

8818.  How  high  ?— About  third  or  foorUi. 

6819.  (Lord  Devon.)    Would    school   work   llin 

occupy  a)Kmi  four  hourf  ;  full  school  work  ? Weil) 

piThojw  rather  more  than  four  hours. 
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rr  8820,  Does  tt  occur  to  yoa,  from  your  experience, 
looking  back  upon  your  school  liTe,  that  any  bt'tler 
arrnngumeut  could  le  mflde  as  to  the  einploymont  of 
thoBO  hours,  or  that  any  practicable  increiiHe  in  the 
number  of  ilie  hours  could  safely  take  place  ? — No  j 
t  J  do  not  think  so. 

8821.  Neither  an  increoae  in  the  number,  nor  any 
alteration  in  the    niTangement? — No;  I  think   the 
arrangi-'iwent  was  very  good. 
k"    8822.  Suppose  it  was  a  question  of  the  advanlngo 
I  of  inlrodneiug  any  other  branch  of  instruction,  do 
[you  think  a  plan  could  ho  found  without  unduly  ia- 
Usrcnsing  the  hours  of  work,  or  neglecting  any  import- 
ant brunch  of  the  system  at  proseut  taught? — I  think 
the  hours  of  work  would  have  to  be  increased. 

882;!,  You  do  not  think  the  present  hours,  by  any 
new  arraiigenicnt,  would  admit  of  letting  in  any  new 
branches  ? — Not  without  detriment  to  the  old  ones. 

8824.  (Sir  S.  Northcole,)  Do  you  think  the  col- 
legers were  overworked  in  your  time  ? — I  fancy  ihcy 

r  were,  to  a  certiiin  extent. 

8825,  Do  you  think  their  jilay  time  was  unduly 
restricted  hy  the  amount  of  work  they  had  to  do  ? — A 
little,  perhaps, 

8326.  (Lord  Lytlellon.)  There  was  a  greater 
Btimulus  to  work,  I  presume,  which  would  induce 
them  to  ivork  theniaelvos  ? — Yes. 

6827.  {Lord  Clarendon-.)  Do  you  think  there  is  too 
mucii  original  composition  at  Eton  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

8828.  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  translation 
from  English  into  Latin  ? — Not  wiitteu  translation 

'  ^enough. 

8829.  {Lord  Lyttclton.)  Relatively,  do  you  not  think 
.the  composition  was  rather  too  mucli  compared  with 
the  translation  ? — Yes. 

88-30.  From  Latin  and  Greek  into  English,  do  you 
I  not  think  the  translation  might  be  advantageously 
increased  ? — Yes. 

8801.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  there  is 
enough  repetition,  or  too  much  ?-^I  think  it  might  bo 
rather  diminished. 

8832,  (.Ur,  Thompson.)  How  many  lines  d  week 
are  you  expected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  to 
recitij? — There  was  a  lesaon  every  morning,  except 
Hon  days, 

8S33.  ITow  much  ? — It  varied  according  to  the 
author.  It  wns  about  80  lines  of  Homer  in  one  day, 
and  about  00  lines  of  another  author  on  another  day. 

8834,  Would  it  not  require  a  very  practised 
memory  to  commit  80  lines  to  heart  ? —  It  used 
to  become  very  easy  ;  of  course  that  was  in  tho 
highest  pnrls  of  the  school. 

8fl3o.  {Lord  Devon.)  Have  you  erperienced  any 
hencfit  from  that  in  subsequent  life  in  enabling  you 
to  retain  in  the  mind  poetry  or  English  prose,  or  any- 
thing you  might  wish  to  retain  ? — Yea  j  I  think  there 
is  some  bencGt. 

883C,  You  think  it  has  tended  to  strengthen  your 
power  of  memory  ? — Yes. 

8837-  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Was  Homer  the  only 
author  you  got  off  by  heart  ? — Horace  and  Virgil, 

8838.  The  only  Greek  author  ? — Greek  play. 

8839.  Never  English  poetry  ? — No,  except  for  tho 
"  speeches." 

8840.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think  that  the  pro- 
motions at  Eton  for  the  remove  were  sufficienlly  de- 
termined by  examinations  ? — Yes. 

8841.  Do  yon  think,  for  instance,  (hat  the  exami- 
nation for  perhaps  three  or  four  removes  during  the 
course  of  a  boy's  career  were  snlBcient  as  a  stimnlua 
to  make  him  work  ? — No,  not  after  n  certain  point  in 
his  career  :  not  for  the  oppidans, 

8842.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  if  there 
had  been  leaa  of  original  eomjiosition  and  more  of 
translation  it  would  have  been  any  advantage  to  you 
at  college  now? — I  think  it  would. 

8843.  Upou  the  whole,  what  should  you  say  was 
the  standard  of  collegers  at  Cambridge  with  reference 
cither  to  oppidans  or  to  young  men  coming  up  from 
other  schools  ;  have  they  a  high  standing  in  scho- 
larship ?— Yea  ;  I  tliink  they  have. 


8644.  The  collegers  of  Eton  ?— Ycfc 

8815,  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  Has  it  ever  occun-ed  to 
yon  that  the  boys"  construing  lo  the  tutors  before 
going  into  scliool  was  more  than  waa  requiaitc  ? — Nw, 
I  do  not  ihhik  m, 

8S4G,  Do  you  think  it  was  an  advantf^e  to  tho 
hoys  ? — Yes, 

8847.  And  not  more  than  they  fairly  wanted  to  do 
the  lesson  well  ? — No,  I  ihnughi  it  was  very  uneful. 

8S48.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcole.)  What  were  the  relaliona 
of  the  colleger  lo  the  master  in  college  ?— He  acted 
the  p.trt  of  iho  dnme  mih  more  authority  than  the 
dames  had. 

8349.  Did  you  look  upon  him  as  the  person  lowborn 
you  would  go  in  tho  case  of  any  private  difliculties 
I    mc;in    dilficullies   connected   with   the   school,   of 
courfie,  but  not  merely  questions  tliat  you  would  go  lo 
your  tulor  upon  ? — Yes. 

8850.  Questions  'of  discipline  and  ao  forth  ;  you 
would  go  to  him  in  cases  of  bullying  ;  you  would  go 
to  him  rather  than  to  tho  Head  Master? — Prob.ibly 
before  going  to  the. Head  Master. 

88ol,  {Lord  Devon.)  Since  you  have  been  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  course  you  have  been  aware,  as  everybody 
is,  that  there  is  rather  a  growing  feeling  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  introduce  more  modern  instruction  into 
the  I'ublic  school  -system.  I  do  not  know  if  you  concur 
in  tlmt.  If  you  do,  has  any  mode  suggested  itself  to 
you  liy  ivhich  it  would  be  pracllcablo  to  do  ao  at 
Eton  ¥ — No  ;  I  have  not  thouglit  over  the  question. 

8852,  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  any  greater  and 
more  extended  systematic  instruction  in  modern 
languages  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it, 

8853,  You  have  formed  acquaintance  with  hoys 
from  other  schoola  at  Cambridge  ;  has  it  been  brought 
under  your  notice  that  more  is  done  at  aome  schools 
ihnn  at  Eton  ?— No,  I  have  not  noticed  that, 

8854,  (Lord  Li/flellon.)  Do  you  think  the  collegers 
give  less  time  to  cricket  and  foot  ball  than  the 
oppidans  do  ? — liitthcr  less  in  some  school  limes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer  lime. 

8855,  Less  lo  cricket  than  the  oppidans  ? — Bather 
less  ;  not  less  than  they  can  help. 

8856,  {Mr.  Thompson.)  How  many  hours  a  day 
would  you  think  they  give  in  summer  time  F — Six  or 
seven  hours  in  the  summer  time. 

8857,  To  cricket  ?— Yes. 

8858,  {Lord  Li/llclton.)  Six  or  seven  hours  in  llio 
day  or  in  the  week  ? — In  the  day. 

8859,  {Mr.  Thompion.)  Do  youmean  oneday  with 
another? — No;  but  on  half  holidays,three  times  a  week, 

8860,  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  And  how  many  hours  iu 
the  week  should  you  say  ? — Twenty-five,  alJout. 

88S1  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Is  there  any  inferiority 
at  football  between  the  collegers  and  oppidans  ? — 
There  is  not  now  ;  not  in  individual  cases, 

8862.  Do  tho  collegers  generally  beat  the  oppi- 
dans ? — They  have  not  lately. 

8863.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  give  less  time 
than  the  oppidans? — Because  they  have  tho  examina- 
tions coming  on. 

8864.  {Mr.  Twisle/on.)  But  the  proportion  of  boys 
isditTercnt.  That  of  itself  would  explain  the  diScreace, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8865.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  As  to  the  collegers,  those 
who  do  not  enter  so  much  into  athletic  exercises  as 
the  oppidans,  has  it  over  been  observed  that  they 
are  loss  healthy  iu  consequence  ? — No  ;  I  think 
certainly  not, 

8366,  As  a  body  they  ore  as  healthy  aa  the  oppidans  ? 
— Quite  BO, 

8867,  There  is  such  a  thing  oa  excess  iu  such 
exerciscfl  ? — Yes, 

88SS,  Especially  in  boating  ? — Boating  and  bathing, 

8869.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  you  any  opinion  as 
to  the  system  of  shirking  ;  do  you  uot  think  that  had 
better  be  done  away  with  ? — I  think  in  a  great  measure 
it  ought  to  ho  done  away  with, 

8870.  (Mr.  Tieisleton.)  Why  not  altogether  done 
away  with  ? — The  preecnce  of  a  niaater  should  be 
recognized  out  of  bounds  la  some  way  or  other. 
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8871.  (Lord  Lyttehon.)  You  mem  there  we  pl»cM 
where  boys  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  ? — Tes. 

8872.  (Mr.  Twiglelon.)  You  would  not  have  Ehirk- 
iug  as  an  organized  Bystem.  Should  a  boy  not  be 
punished  if  Been  in  an  improper  place  by  hb  master  ? 
— Yes,  he  ought  to  be. 

8873.  So  that  a  eystem  of  conniving  at  the  boys 
doing  what  is  forbidden  by  law  shouM  be  discontinued  ? 
—Yes;  IthiDkro.  ,.  ,    .  ,. 

8874.  (Sir  S.  Norlheote.)  Do  you  think  it  woald 


8875.  (Lord  Clarmdon.)  Do  yon  look  htxV  wilh 
satiafnction  to  the  period  jou  paued  at  Eton,  and  do 
you  thiok  that  your  time  waa  profitably  apent  there  j 
I  mean  in  an  education^  point  of  view  ? — Y« ;  I 
think  BO. 

8876.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  that  your  ilme  miglt 
have  been  more  profitably  Bpent,  »o  that  you  would  liko 
to  see  for  the  advantage  of  the  school  any  change 
introdpced  ? — Excepting  modern  language^  I  do  not 


„„,-,,  .„„  „.  . ,  _-  J--  think  there  is  anything. 

be  an  improvement,  if  instead  of  saying,  "There  are  ^^^^  .^^  Lyttettoa.)  Yon  do  not  conaidM'  ihtl 

bounds,"  and  winking  at  boys  going  ^y"""  "^^"^^^l.     »  i«,y  who  is  ccnsidf  red  what  U  called  »  5«{>,  ia  looked 

ilimrn  iinnn  hv  the  rest  ? — No. 


you  any.  Boys  may  go  anywhere  they  please  except 
to  certain  forbidden  placcH,  ojid  when  they  are  found 
there  shirking  shall  not  save  them  ? — Yes, 


down  upon  by  the  reat  ? — No. 
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Thb  earl  of  clarendon  IK  TOE  Chaih. 
The  Rev.  Richaed  Okes,  D.D.,  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  called  in  and  examined. 


8878.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  May  I  ask  how  long  you 
have  been  Provost  of  King's  ? — Twelve  years. 

8879.  You  went  from  Eton  there  ? — Direct  from 
Eton.  I  was  lower  master  of  Eton  at  the  time  I  wan 
elected  in  November  1850,  and  I  came  within  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  my  election. 

8880.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  ns  in  what 
state  oi  preparation  with  respect  to  scholarahip  the 
voung  men  come  up  from  Eton  to  King's  College. 
T  aak  the  question  particularly  with  reference  to 
any  changes  that  may  have  been  effected  at  Eton 
within  your  knowledge  and  recollection  ? — All  those 
that  have  come  up  since  I  have  been  Provost  have 
oeen  of  a  high  order,  more  so  (particularly  within 
the  last  few  yeara)  than  before,  for  the  alteration  in 
the  practice  has  become  more  systematical,  and  has 
given  us  some  of  the  better  scholars  from  among  the 
collegers.  The  collegers  ore  those  from  whom  we 
elect.  There  hod  been  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  electors  to  both  foundations  to  have  a  greater 
regard  to  superiority  of  acquirements  than  used  to  be 
the  caee  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  on  the  foundation 
of  Eton  there  is  the  etile  of  tlie  school  I  may  almost 
say.  With  the  prospect  of  a  close  examination  before 
they  are  elected  to  King's  the  boys  have  been  more 
industrious  aa  a  consequence,  who,  having  been  in  the 
first  instance  elected  according  to  their  respective 
t&lents  and  their  proficiency,  (having  themselves 
worked  very  well,  and  having  been  worked  very  well 
by  others,)  give  na  an  opportunity  of  electing  some 
Tery  good  scholars  to  the  foundation  of  King's. 

^81.  You  are  alluding  to  Ihe  electors  of  the  two 
foundations.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodne-ss  to 
tell  OS  iu  what  manner  the  elections  to  King's  are 
conducted  ?  —  Wo  meet  according  to  arrangement 
under  the  old  atatuteiii,  generally  towards  the  end  of 
Joly. 

8882.  You  meet  under  the  statutes  of  King's  ? — 
Under  the  elatutcs  of  both  foundations.  The  statute 
for  the  election  to  King''6  was  incorporated  into  the 
Eton  statutes.  They  differ  only  in  tho  number.  I 
believe  it  is  statute  3  or  4.  The  three  electors  on 
the  part  of  Eton  arc  the  Provost,  tho  Vice-Provost, 
ond  the  Head  Muster  of  the  school  ;  the  three  electors 
an  the  port  of  King's  are  the  Provost,  and  two 
masters  of  arts,  fellows  of  the  college,  annually  elected 
to  the  office. 

8883.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  two  other  electors  of 
King's  besides  the  Provost  are  masters  of  arts  of 
King's,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

P884,  And  by  whom  are  they  elected  ?  —  By  the 
college  of  King's.     The  two  masters  of  arls,  fellows 


ot  King's,  are  annually  elected  by  the  Eduoadonal 
Council  and  Governing  Body  of  King's. 

8863.  These  six  electors  meet  together  to  dect  to 
King's  ? — To  bolh  foundations. 

8886.  {Lard Lyttelton.)  At  the  same  time? — Yea. 

8887.  (7.or(JCIarrndon.)  And  the examinattonaue 
lenl  examinations  in  point  of  fact  ? — Yea. 

8888.  The  examination  is  much  more  real  nd 
severe  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
I  thiuk  the  modem  g«-neration  would  hardly  bdicre 
what  happened  when  I  went  into  collide. 

8889.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  tell  as 
what  happened  ? — Wlien  I  tried  for  college,  as  the  ex- 
pression is,  {I  had  been  on  oppidan  nine  months  beloR) 
I  was  ordered  to  go  tooneof  ihe  aasistant  maaters,  whft 
in  modem  phraseology,  "coached"  the  boys  befim 
they  went  to  the  examination.  Paf>sage<  were 
selected  from  those  books  which  we  were  in  Ihe  hddt 
of  doing,  a  few  verses  from  Famaby,  a  fable  of 
jEsop,  a  piece  of  Cipsnr  or  Ovid,  if  the  bo/a  were 
in  the  fonrlh  form,  but  they  were  all  prepared 
beforehand  with  the  passages.  The  electors  had 
copies  of  the  books  put  before  them,  and  the  joiuor 
poser,  who  had  the  arrnrgement  and  labour  of  the 
election,  just  opened  the  book  and  turned  down  the 
leaf  at  the  passage  ;  copies  were  then  h.-uided  to  each 
of  the  electors,  and  A  was  called  on  to  construe  a  liue^ 
and  B  another,  and  so  on,  (Certain  quoflions  wore 
then  asked  in  tlio  shape  of  parsing,  and  tliat  was  the 
amount  of  the  examination  of  those  boys  who  went  in 
to  college.  Certainly  that  was  the  amount  of  examio*- 
tion  of  those  who  went  from  ths  fourth  form. 

6890.  {Sir  S.  JVortkcole.)  Was  the  niuaber  of 
candidates  tho  same  as  the  number  of  vacuidea  ?— 
Not  necessarily. 

8891 ,  Were  there  more  candidates  than  there  wen 
vacancies  ? — Not  in  those  days. 

6892.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Fewer  candidates  than 
vacancies  ? — Very  often  iu  my  recollection,  wlws  I 
was  lower  master.  There  were,  I  think,  on  one  occa- 
sion as  few  as  six  candidates  when  there  were  very 
nearly  40  vacancies,  if  I  remember  rightly.  It  was 
some  thing  of  that  kind. 

8893.  But  all  the  candidates  were  nominated  ? — 
They  were  in  the  early  time,  no  doubt. 

8894.  Having  been  nominated,  they  were  sure  to 
be  elected  if  they  satisfied  the  examiners,  and  thero 
was  no  competition  ? — Quite  so.  There  was  no 
instance  of  a  boy  being  rejected,  till  just  oAer  I 
returned  to  Eton,  and  then  I  heard  of  a  case  iu  which 
it  was  foimd  utieily  impossible  to  get  a  boy  to  decUoa 
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f  bonus,"  nnd  on  that  occasion  all  the  electors  were 
of  opinion  that  he  really  was  not  eligible. 

8895.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Up  to  what  time  did  this 
Btate  of  tilings  exist  ? — I  can  liardly  say.  There 
was  but  little  varintion  as  to  the  hoys  who  went 
on  to  the  Eton  foundiilion.  There  waa  not  alwoya 
the  Bome  "  animus  "  among  the  electora.  Now  nud 
then  there  wns  one  from  King's,  who  wtia  very  desirous 
to  inaugurate  a  change,  but  ono  can  hardly  hold 
gi-ound  against  five. 

8896.  From  what  time  do  you  dat«  the  reform 
which  took  place  ? — Tho  reform  with  respect  to  the 
elections  to  King's  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
from  1820.  The  practice  before  that  time  was  tohave 
a  portion  of  a  book,  say  Demosthenes  or  Livy,  selected 
upon  which  the  examinations  should  take  place.  Tho 
candidates  would  he  examined,  say,  in  a  portion  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  a  portion  of  Livy. 
The  books  selected  were  known  beforehand.  The 
composition  woe  set  and  tho  subjects  known  before- 
hand. What  would  be  certainly  dono  was  this  ; — Each 
exercise  would  be  looked  over  by  an  assistant  master 
of  the  school  and  put  in  a  shape  worthy  of  appearing 
before  the  electors.  It  was  the  business  of  an  assis- 
tant of  tho  upper  school  to  attend  to  that  work.  I 
returned  in  the  year  1820,  and  at  the  election  of  1821 
I  went  into  the  election  chamber  with  the  prospect 
ofhaving  to  look  over  some  13  sets  of  exercises,  and 
make  them  worthy  of  appearance,  but  I  was  informed 
by  the  then  Head  Master  ihat  the  eleetoi-s  had  met 
ftnd  had  determined  that  tbeexorcises  in  future  should 
not  be  looked  over  before  they  were  presented  to  them, 
and  from  that  time  there  was  a  dificrence  in  tho  exa- 
minations. 

8897.  And  from  that  time  I  suppose  there  sprung 
that  gradual  improvement  which  you  say  has  now 
brought  the  examination  to  be  a  real  and  impor- 
tant test  of  ability  and  acquirement  ? — It  was  the 
getting  in  of  the  thin  end  of  (he  wedge,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  until  the  time  that  Dr.  Ilodgson  became 
Provost  any  real  chnnfte  look  place.  I  should  rather 
date  it  from  tho  time  Dr.  Hodgson  became  Provost 
and  Dr.  Ilawtrey  Head  Master. 

8898.  Dr.  Hawtrey  introduced  great  alterations,  did 
ba  not  ?.— Yes,  very  great. 

6899.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on  with 
the  election.  These  six  examiners  meet  now  and 
examine  the  papers  of  the  candidates  ? — Yes,  it  is  all 
paper  work  now. 

8900.  Was  there  not,  what  is  called  in  America,  a 
little  "  difficulty,"  in  1862  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

8901.  Perhaps  it  would  bo  desirable  if  you  would 
have  the  goodness  just  lo  say  in  a  few  words  how 
it  arose  ? — It  was  more  a  constitutional  difficulty  than 
Buyihing  else. 

8902.  We  are  aware  of  that  ?— The  two  bodies  of 
electors,  those  from  Eton  and  those  from  King's, 
seemed  to  me  to  go  into  the  examination  for  the 
four  scholarships  that  were  oiF.'red  from  King's  with 
different  views. 

8903.  You  say  the  four  scholarships  that  wero 
"  offered "  from  King's  :  what  is  tho  meaning  of 
"  offered  ?" — We  had  no  vaeaneies  m  the  70  members 
of  the  college.  They  were  really  offered.  Under 
the  terms  of  tho  now  statute,  we  arc  not  bound  to 
declare  more  than  three  scholarships  vacant  in  each 
]>enr,  until  tho  new  statutes  shall  come  fully  into 
operation.  They  are  Eton  scholarships,  not  Open 
scholarships  ;  we  cannot  found  (he  Open  scholarships^ 
until  the  appropriated  Eton  scholarships  are  filled  up. 
We  are  to  have  eventually  24  Eton  scholarships.  The 
smallest  number  of  fellows  that  wo  are  to  have  is  46. 
The  interest  of  those  on  tho  foundation  at  present  is 
reserved.  We  cannot  at  onco  get  into  a  new  state 
of  things.  We  must  wait  until  tho  transition  state 
is  over,  and  in  the  meantime  King's  has  to  offer  lo  Eton 
cot  fewer  than  three  Bcholarahips  for  competition 
every  year,  being  Eton  scholarships  with  certain 
orivi  leges, 

8904.  {Sir  S.  Mrt/icole.)  It  is  in  tho  breast  of  the 
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Provost  and  Fellows  of  Kuig'a,  whether  they  should 
offer  five  or  four  ? — Quite  so. 

B905.  It  being  only  compulsory  on  them  to  offer         '.111-" 
three  ? — Just  flo. 

8906.  {Lord  Clamtdort.)  Perhaps  you  will  go  on 
with  your  explanation  of  what  occurred  in  the 
year  1862? — There  were  four  scholarships  oflcred 
— Eton  scholarships  ;  they  are  termed  bo  in  tho 
new  etatutea,  and  ihcy  were  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  to  be  regarded  as  vacant  scholarships.  Tho 
new  statute  only  states  that  the  election  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  held  at  Eton.  It  docs  not  state  any  par- 
ticular manner  or  way,  in  which  tlie  election  shall 
be  conducted,  or  on  what  principle  it  shall  ba 
conducted,  distinctly  j  that  is  only  to  be  inferred  from 
other  parts  of  the  statute  ;  hut  looking  lo  the  other 
parts  of  the  statute,  and  looking  at  what  must  bo 
intended  aa  scholarship,  the  exaiuinera  from  King's 
during  the  last  two  years  (this  year  and  1861) 
went  with  a  supposition  that  they  wero  to  elect 
the  best  scholar  they  could  get  for  the  pui-pose  ; 
end  having  examined  the  candidates,  chiefly  in  classics, 
with  a  certain  quantily  of  mathematics,  (but  not 
enough  to  test  whether  they  possessed  any  great 
power  in  mathematics,)  and  a  certain  amount  of 
divinity,  they  proceeded  to  the  eleclion.  Wo 
elected  the  first  without  any  dilliculty.  We  were  all 
unanimous  in  the  election  of  the  first.  But  in  the 
election  of  the  second,  the  three  King's  electors 
chose  a  youth  who  was  17  years  of  age,  and  ihe 
three  Eton  electors  one  who  was  18.  There  were 
16  candidates  presented  to  us,  eight  of  whom  were 
18  years  of  age,  and  eight  17,  and  the  electors  of 
King's  preferred  one  who  was  17  years  of  age, 

8907.  Forsuperiorscholarship  ? — Yes,  Butwe could 
not  como  to  any  aiTangement  with  the  Eton  electors. 
They  were  all  three  in  favour  of  tlie  boy  of  the  ago 
of  18.  Wo  hail  at  first  determined  on  electing  the 
scholars  one  by  <me  ;  that  was  the  first  arrangement, 
to  take  the  scrutiny  for  ihe  first  scholar,  and,  having 
settled  that,  to  take  the  acrutiuy  for  (he  second. 

8908.  (*'(>  *'.  KoTlhcote.)  Did  they  prefer  the  boy 
of  J8  as  being  in  their  opinion  a  better  scholar,  or  did 
they  take  him  on  account  of  his  age? — We  did  not 
come  on  that  occasion  to  any  understanding,  as  we  did 
aficrwnrds,  of  what  llieir  views  were.  We  oui'selvcs 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  their  candidate,  (hat  is 
lo  say,  of  the  yonth  whom  they  seleclcd,  but  we  were 
not  prepared  to  consider  bim  quite  Ihe  next  in  order. 
We  thought  the  one  we  selected  wns  better  ihnn  the 
one  whom  they  chose,  bul,  after  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation, it  seemed  that  we  were  pretty  well  agreed 
that  each  of  the  persons  selected  was  deserving  of  ono 
of  the  scholarships  which  we  had  to  give,  and  we  came 
to  an  arrangement,  which  arose  out  of  a  scrutiny,  (hat 
we  should  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  names  of  the 
three  candidates  whom  wo  should  consider  most  fit 
for  tho  next  three  scholarships,  wo  having  already 
elected  one.  When  we  looked  at  the  scrutiny,  we 
found  that  two  out  of  the  three  preferred  by  the  Eton 
electors  wero  also  preferred  by  the  King's  electors, 
but  our  list  of  throe  was  not  alike.  We  of  King's 
preferred  two  boys  of  the  age  of  17  and  ono  of  18  ; 
they  on  the  contrai-y  preferred  two  boys  of  18,  and 
one  of  17.  It  seemed,  however,  that  we  of  King's 
agreed  with  the  Eton  electors  that  certainly  one 
more  boy  of  the  age  of  18  and  one  of  17  were  fit  for 
scholarships,  but  there  w.ia  n  difference  in  tho  order. 
We  had  at  first  agreed  that  Ihe  candidates  of  our 
choice  should  bo  put  down  in  the  order  in  wliich  wo 
thought  they  should  appear;  and,  as  we  were  all 
agreed  that  there  were  two  who  were  fit  for  scholar- 
ships, although  there  was  found  to  be  n  diffei-enco 
between  us  with  respect  to  the  order  in  which  they 
were  (o  be  placed,  yet,  aa  ono  was  a  year  older  than 
the  o(hcr,  we  did  not  at  all  hesitate  to  alter  that 
order,  and  give  the  one  who  was  18  a  priori[y  of 
positfou  over  the  ono  who  was  17.  So,  to  scltle  tho 
mailer,  the  two  upon  whom  we  were  all  agreed  were 
olectcd  in  addition  to  tho  lii'£t  cue  who  hud  been 
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tIcctcJ  unanimou^lj-.  H'o  liiid  llius  got  bo  ftir  that 
we  liftd  tIecteJ  tbrea  scholiirs.  But  we  could  not 
ngree  upon  the  fourth.  We  tried  for  a  long  time, 
19  Ii«  1862.  and  it  seemed  from  the  conversation  that  took  place, 
lis  well  aa  from  what  we  knew  of  thia  founh  can- 
tlidnle,  that  there  was  a  very  great  diilerence  of 
opinion  on  the  ground  of  qualification  cud  i^li^iliiUty. 
It  wiis  clear  to  us  that  the  Eton  electors  thought  i^« 
had  St  mo  priority  of  claim,  and  that  they  thought 
also  that  the  person  whom  they  had  selected  was 
qiiilo  fit  to  go  to  King's— not  the  best  in  point  of 
schnbiri^hip,  but  ihnt  he  was  quite  fit  to  go.  They 
held  that  opinion,  but  we,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
Hint  ive  were  sent  there  to  get  the  best  man  thai  we 
could,  and  therefore  wo  were  obliged  lo  hold  out, 
particularly  as  we  were  not  of  opinion  that  the 
person  whom  they  had  selected  was  better  than  three 
others  of  the  same  age  with  himself  whom  neither 
they  nor  we  had  named.  Norwerc  we  quite  persuaded 
that  any  one  of  those  four,  the  one  whom  they  had 
Helocled,  and  the  throe  oihcra  whom  wo  thought 
equal  to  him,  were  any  one  of  them  fit  to  be  elected 
by  us  according  lo  our  views  of  what  a  schohir  of 
Kind's  should  be. 

8iN)9.  Will  you  gire  me  leave  to  ask  whether  the 
King's  College  electors  had  in  view  another  caudidnie 
whom  they  thought  superior  ? — We  had  already 
selucled,  or  rather  had  marked  out  four,  two  of  ilio 
age  of  17,  and  two  of  the  age  of  18.  But  I  moy  take 
thia  opportunity  of  saying  llmt  the  subject  is  one  up^m 
which  a  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the 
Provost  of  Eton  and  myself,  both  being  in  communi- 
cation with  the  other  electors  of  our  colleges  re- 
spectively. I  laid  the  matter  before  my  owu  college 
at  their  last  meeting.  As  we  have  not  got  any 
farther  with  the  electors  of  Eton  than  at  first.  I  have 
been  requested  to  commnnicato  with  the  Visitor  and 
consult  him  as  lo  the  grounds  upon  which  he  gave 
the  Eton  authorities  permission  under  the  new  sialtite 
to  bring  in  youths  at  the  age  of  19,  which  Henry  the 
6th  never  intended  should  be  the  case.  Tlie  electors 
of  Eton  had  apiwiOcd  to  the  Visitor,  and  did  so  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  new  statutes  of  King's,  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  electing  to  the  Open  scholarships 
persons  who  are  under  the  age  of  20,  and  they  thought 
that,  as  there  wa*  no  specilic  n^e  mentioned  in  the 
new  atatules  for  the  election  of  Eton  scholars,  thcro- 
foi'c  iho  Eton  scholars  of  that  age  should  lie  allowed 
lo  compete  for  Eton  8ehoIsrshi|»  at  King's  as  well 
as  others  for  the  Open  scholarshijif . 

8!)10.  How  is  any  modification  of  the  diCTieuliy  lo 
be  eifected,  if  all  the  King's  College  electors  lliink 
that  they  are  bound  to  elect  the  best  scholar  ?  Agsm'ist 
enter  into  consideration  ? — If  the  Visitor  looked  on  the 
new  statute  aa  the  one  which  is  alone  lo  govcni  the 
election  to  an  Eton  scholaibhip,  he  must  have  Been 
that  the  wonls  "merit"  and  "sufficiei.t  merit"  are 
intro'luced  tolo  this  statute.  Whether  he  looks  oa 
"  merit "  and  "  sufficient  merit  "as  meaning  "  schola-siio 
merit "  only ;  and  oonsidere  that  all  those  who  tu-e 
produced  before  us  must  necessarily  be  thought 
worthy  of  election,  in  regard  to  "  moralfw"  but  that 
"murals"  ought  not  to  come  before  us  a«  in.-ai'ing  any 
relative  value,  I  do  not  know. 

8911,  {I^rd  Li/tlelton.)  Is  the  question  (brmally 
bef'iif  the  Visitor  now  ? — &tnrc  as  amteut  curia  than 
anything  else, 

8912.  Not  as  a  judge  ?  —  I  have  laid  the  whole 
question  before  him,  and  ho  tella  me  that  after  the 
ordinations  are  over  be  will  write  to  the  Frovoal  of 

£tOD, 

9913,  (Sir  S.  Ji'ort^eoU.)  Will  he  not  give  an 
authoritative  dedslon  ? — Ttis  does  not  seem  to  be  it 
case  of  appeal. 

8914,  Is  it  not  provided  fbr  by  the  slatute.s  ? — That 
is  one  of  the  things  I  ai^ked  him,  naineiy,  what  his 
Goustruciiou  of  that  pftrt  of  the  statute  wits,  eup{ioEing 
he  looked  on  it  as  the  one  which  is  to  govi-ru  the 
Eton  elections.  I  may  mention  that  in  ISoi  when 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  ijion  w"-?  meeting  for  liio 


purpose  of  determining  whether  they  rliouli]  read  in 
any  proposal  to  the  Uuivereiiy  Corajnisffioiurrs,  tbrtv 
was  a  resolution  parsed  by  them  a*  a  propoEtd  onlt- 
nance,  that  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  voUa  at  tlio 
Eton  elections  the  Provost  of  King's  ebould  bua 
the  casting  vote  in  the  election  to  KingV,  and  tb* 
Provost  of  Eton  should  nave  the  casting  vote  in  iIm 
election  to  Eton.  If  thai  had  been  estsblisbed  (and  we 
at  King's  had  agreed  to  it),  and  a byelaw  lu  tliut  effrtl 
framed,  probably  the  caee  would  not  have  occoiri^d 
which  has  occurred  this  year. 

891-5.  Is  that  what  you  recommend  &hoti1d  be  itg^ 
now?  —  I  think  if  it  eould  be,  it  would  he  xtry 
desirable.     It  would  sttlie  this  qui^srion  at  ouce- 

8916,  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  Is  there  any  great  difTcr- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  principle  of  cleciioa  Iictwivn 
the  two  bodies  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  ta  any 
great  dilTcrence. 

S917.  There  is  nolliing  by  wWch  either  party  Is 
bound  ? — I  thought  I  gathtrt'd  from  the  Provost  ttf 
Eton's  tetters  that  ihe  clcclurs  of  Eton  looked  to  the 
old  statutes  as  being  the  statutes  which  ahoulj 
determine  the  election. 

8919.  Eat  a  difficulty  has  occurred  tliis  yew  in  tbe 
last  election,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  electors  ar^ 
equally  divided.  A.  similar  divI=ion  ro'ight  occur  fr-jta 
that  or  s<jme  other  cause  neul  year.  What  vou  would 
propose  as  a  permanent  remedy  for  such  n  slate  of 
things  is  that  there  should  be  a  mode  of  deciding  such 
caws  by  a  casting  vole  ? — Yes. 

8919'.  [Mr.  Ttriilrlon.)  That  is  ihecour^  wliicb ' 
you  think  should  be  pursued  in  case  of  an  equality  of 
votes  ? — Tes, 

8920.  [^Sir  S.  Xortheole.)  Is  there  not  a  mor«  un;l 
portant question  behiml,  namely,  that  the  Eton  clcctc 
should  understand  on  what  principles  they  .shoold] 
proceed  in  selecting  candidates  for  King's? — Quili 
so, 

8921.  They  coaMdcr  themselves  to  be  acting  still 
under  t!ie  old  statute,  which  in  n  certain  sense  woui4| 
give  a  preference  to  boys  of  a  more  advanced  age  ? — 
1  think  that  is  the  rase  ^  and  they  alM>  think  iImI  we 
should  tske  into  account  lite  reUUve  conduct  of  tlifl 
boys  as  well  as  their  knowledge  and  allunmeots. 

8922.  I!iit  they  do  not  in  point  of  fact  proceed  cor« 
rectly  by  goltig  according  to  the  old  statutes,  becaos 
the    Visitor  has   exercised   a    dispenaiug    powtr  in 
reference  lo  Ihe  new  stalutes  ? — Quite  so. 

8923.  Is  it  ihe  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  King'a  ' 
College  that  the  Visitor  having  exercised  ftdispeiwn^ 
power    with    reference    to    the    new  stauie«,  thai 
introduces  the  princi|tle  of  the  new  slatnl<:s,  and  make' 
them  or  ought  to  make  them  the  nile  for  the  election  oil 
the  scholars  in  future  '' — I  think  so, 

8924.  Aud  if  that  principle  is  adopted,  scliolsiitii 
merit  will  be  tbe  test  by  which  tbe  boys  should  ba' 
elected  ?^Tes  ;  I  hardly  know  what  "  merit "  means 
tbtre,  if  it  be  not  that.  With  respect  to  the  Ope 
sebolarshipa,  where  scholastic  merit  will  bo  the  test, 
we  shall  have  persons  trying  from  all  partsof  Englaix!,' 
with  whose  relative  moral  value  we  vtiall  not  by 
possibility  be  acqufunted, 

fSd25.  (iVr.  Vaughan.)  Does  it  not  appear  from 
the  statutes  that  it  is  "merit"  in  reference  to  tbe 
cxamiuaiion  ? — I  think  that  is  to  be  justly  inferred. 
'Ihe  expression  is  >'  if  there  eboU  be  no  candidate, 
"  whom  the  examiners  shall  consider  of  sufficieni. 
"  merit,"  and  so  on, 

8926.  (Mr.  Thompjou.)  Is  tlmt  tnyourUatotee  ?' 
Yes. 

8927.  In  the  new  statutes  of  King's  ? — Tm. 
b928.  Wliieh  are  binding  pro  lanlof — Yes. 

8929,  And  on  which  the  Visitor  has  exerciaed  tliU 
dii^pensing  power  ? — Yes. 

8930.  To  what  extent  do  you  allow  the  Visitor 
interpreting  your  stainles  to  overrule  your  own  inter 
prelntion  of  them  in  their  plain  gnunuialical  seoso  ? — 
We  have  a  power  under  the  new  statuies  of  inlerprei- 
itig  the  stalutes  for  ourselves  by  a  majority  of  ibo 
roUegct  at  a  general  congregation  (  but  it  i^  in  lb« 
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power  of  the  Provost,  or  of  any  throe  Fellows  if  not 
BKliafied  with  that  interpretation  to  appeal  to  tlio 
Via!  for, 

8931.  A  Bpeciiil  power  of  interpretation  is  reaerved 
to  the  Visitor  by  the  etatuto  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  is  eaved 
Bome  trouble  by  the  College  first  interpreting  its  own 
Btatutet). 

8932.  It  is  not  in  virtne  of  tho  common  law  powers 
of  the  Visitor  that  the  appoal  is  given  to  him  ;  but  in 
purauaneo  of  a  clause  in  your  own  statutes  ? — I  sup- 
pose that  anybody  aggrieved  would  be  at  liberty, 
taking  a  common  law  view  of  the  case,  to  appeal  to 
the  Visitor. 

8933.  But  would  his  private  opinion,  conveyed  in 
a  letter,  jiave  any  power  on  the  college  ? — The  power 
given  lolhe  college  is  only  one  of  interjireilng  the 
etntul^-s,  but  the  decision  of  the  Visitor  is  binding  upon 
the  college. 

8934.  (.tfr.  Vaughan.)  Would  not  the  rejected  candi- 
date, as  a,  person  aggrieved,  have  a  power  of  appeal 
to  the  Visitor  under  these  circumHtanecs  ? — I  supt>oae 
BO,  or  that  the  parent  ov  guardian  of  tho  boy  npgriuved 
would  have  such  a  power.  There  is  another  difEculiy 
lielougiug  to  tho  present  cnso,  which  I  liavo  represented 
to  ihe  Visitor,  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  hoya  in 
question  has  s u Here d "injury  by  being  suspended  from 
declion  to  the  scholarship  ;  hut  we  have  not  heard 
that  nny  one  lias  taken  any  steps  in  tho  matter. 

8935.  I  was  asking  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  visitorinl  power  might  not  bo  called  in 
on  the  present  occasion  by  the  candidate  os  well  uaby 
flie  college  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there  was 
not  an  idea  that  it  would  be  ;  but  I  have  not  heard 
officially. 

8936.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  But  the  Visitor  would  net 
according  to  a  certain  le|ral  form  in  proceeding  to 
enforce  u  private  right  ? — I  hardly  know  what  would 
be  done,  even  if  lie  were  appealed  to  by  the  parents  of 
the  two  boys.  I  hardly  know  what  more  could  be 
done  then  than  is  being  done  now  ; — to  get  the  Visitor 
to  Einle  on  what  grounds  he  has  allowed  what  he  has 
allowed,  and,  if  it  were  done,  as  we  understand  him 
to  eaj,  on  these  new  statutes,  to  a^k  him  whether  in 
tlie.se  new  statutes  the  expression,  "  merit,"  there 
ought  not  to  be  binding  upou  all  the  six  electors  ; 
find  whether  the  word  "  merit "  does  not  mean 
scholastic  merit  and  nothing  else. 

8937.  la  it  your  opinion  that  the  University  Com- 
inissionere  would  have  done  well  to  have  defined  tho 
term  "  merit  ?"— Yes. 

8938.  {^Mr.  Twisleton.)  The  misfortune  is  that  tho 
wold  "merit"  was  introduced  into  tho  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  constituted  the  Commission.  That  was 
tho  cose  at  Oxford,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  was 
at  Cambridge. 

{Mt.  Vaaghan.)  Possihly  a  vogue  word  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  off  the  difficulty  for  the 
moment. 

8939.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  is  the  definition  of 
merit—"  scholastic  ?" — No  ;  it  docs  not  say  scholastic. 

8940.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  I  would  just  ask  ono 
(jucBlion  upon  the  atatule.  Under  the  old  statutes  of 
Eton  College,  tho  scholars  were  to  be  diligently 
examined  in  "  grammatica ,  conditionibus,  moribua, 
"  et  quolilatibus  supcriua  recitntis."  That  shows 
that  according  to  the  old  statutes  "mores"  were  to 
be  considered  in  the  election,  does  it  not  ? — Are  those 
for  the  election  on  (o  the  foundation  of  Eton  or 
King's? 

8941.  On  to  the  foundation  of  King's  College  ?— 
Yes. 

8949.  And  then  it  goes  on  "  qua  examinatione  sic 
"  facta  et  nbilitate  BufBcieutiaquo  ipaorum  scholarium 
"  in  prremissis  omnibus  et  Bingulis  per  communcra 
"  consensuTo  dictorum  examinatorum  approhatis," 
and  so  on,  that  is  also  in  the  oid  statutes  ?— Yes. 

8943.  Is  it  not  tho  cnBethatllie  Visitor  has  allowed 
boys  from  Eton  College  to  become  candidates  for 
iLiug'a  in  their  19th  fear,  whereas,  accordiug  to  tho 


Eton   statatea,  they   would  by  that  time  have  beon 
Buporaiitiuuted  ? — Yes. 

8944.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  tho  reaeon  he  has 
given  for  this  permission  is,  that  young  men  of  the 
ajo  of  19  are  allowed  to  offer  themselves  for  open 
scholarahips  at  King's  under  the  newstatutea  of  King's? 
— He  docs  not  state  that  as  his  reason  in  answer  to  (he 
Eton  electors  ;  but  they  have  used  that  aa  an  argument 
to  him,  and  lie  seems  to  me  to  have  admitted  the 
argument,  and  to  have  given  permission  accordingly. 

8945.  They  made  that  at  all  events  the  ground  of 
the  application  which  they  addressed  to  the  Visitor  ? 
—They  did. 

8946.  That  being  so,  they  apparently  recognized  the 
new  atatutes  of  King's  as  to  some  extent  qualilying 
the  old  statutes  of  Eton  iu  regard  to  electiona.  Now, 
tho  new  statute  actually  recognises  "merit"  as  the 
sole  ground  for  those,  otherwise  qualified,  who  are  to 
bo  elected  to  the  Open  scholarships  ? Yes. 

8947.  If  that  is  ao,  docs  it  not  seem  to  follow,  if  iho 
old  statutes  of  Eton  are  to  l>e  so  construed  by  referenco 
to  the  new  statutes  of  King's,  that  merit,  which  is  the 
sole  test  for  Open  scholai'tliipa  at  King's  should  be  tho 
solo  test  for  Eton  scholai-a  at  King's  likewise  ? — I 
have  thought  ao  ever  since  the  new  statuiea  have  lieeu 
framed, 

8948.  {Lord  Devon.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
correctly  understood  that  you  objected  to  the  ex- 
tension of  age  to  19  in  ono  case.  You  probably  do 
not  think  that  that  stniulo  which  applies  to  the 
Ojien  Fcholarships  necessarily  applies  also  to  the 
Eton  Beholarships  ? — I  think  it  does  not. 

8949.  You  demur  to  the  present  slate  of  things,  both 
on  chat  ground  and  upon  (he  conslniction  which  hna 
been  placed  upon  the  word  merit? — We  have  not 
expressed  any  opinion  upon  the  decision. 

8950.  You  raise  a  doubt  now  ? — 1  do.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  Visitor's  power,  but  I  apeak  of  it  na  my 
own  inference  that,  if  tlie  Visitor  has  done  this  upon 
tho  now  statules,  the  new  statutes  should  be  regarded 
and  inferences  drawn  from  the  new  atatutes  foP 
tho  election  at  Eton.  I  take  the  words  that  uro 
used  in  reference  to  tho  election  for  the  open  scliolnr- 
shipB  (o  mean  merit  alone,  without  any  qualilicntion. 
I  ihiiilv  the  word  stands  alone,  and  that  it  means 
Bcliolaslic  merit ;  I  therefore  interpret  the  words 
"sufficient  merit,"  with  reference  to  the  election  for 
Eton  scholars  to  King's,  to  mean  scholastic  merit 
only,  because  it  follows  the  expression  "  examiners," 
The  words  are,  "whom  the  examiners  shall  not  con- 
"  sider  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,"  The  examiners  go 
through  a  particular  examination  in  i-eference  to 
scholarship  altogeiher  ;  their  powers  are  not  given,  I 
imagine,  in  reference  to  the  moral  conduct  or  character 
of  the  hoya  who  arc  examined, 

8951.  (Sir  S.  A'orl/icote.)  In  point  of  fac(,  setting 
aside  tho  construction  of  the  statutes,  is  it  not  n 
question  of  importance  to  the  college  itself  to  decide 
whether  boys  of  17  should  he  allowed  to  compete 
Ireely  with  boys  of  18.  Does  not  the  whole  syalera 
of  tho  college  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  boy 
who  is  superior  to  others  in  the  scholastic  examina, 
(ion  should  have  tho  preference  in  the  election  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge  ? — Ono  would  suppose  ao, 
but  there  might  not  always  he  found  a  sufficient 
niiinber  of  boys  nt  Ihe  age  of  18  on  the  foundation  to 
be  elected,  or  a  sufficient  number  to  answer  the  views 
of  the  electors. 

8952.  Under  the  old  syetem  of  college  elections, 
was  it  not  the  case  that  the  boy  once  at  the  head — 
both  in  the  lower  p.irt  of  the  achool  and  the  upper — 
once  at  the  head  in  his  year,  went  off  by  seniority 
as  almost  a  matter  of  course  ? — Kudrcly.  The  boy's 
place  was  not  altered  from  the  moment  he  entered 
Eton  if  he  were  intended  for  college,  ns  it  was  called. 
When  I  went  myself  lo  Eton  I  was  between  10  and  1 1 
years  old.  I  fouud  that  there  were  already  four  boys 
ndniifled  who  were  intended  for  college,  and  I  wus 
not  permitted  to  have  any  power  of  going  above  thctiv 
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I  must  remain  fifth  for  msny  yenrs,  I  did,  in  fact, 
all  the  time  t  was  there. 

8953.  Howoversuperioryoumiglitlw  ? — Tes.  lam 

»  n«.  1862.    **"'?■  tlluatrnting  the  prnclico  bj  my  own  cose,  not 
'  wrogatinfi  iinv  superiority. 

8954.  {Mr',  t'auffhan.)  WoulA  it  be  ndvieaWe  on 
your  view,  iiicrcofe  the  merit  of  the  iDilividunl  cnndi- 
dftte,  if,  besides  being  superior  ivhen  he  weat  up  for 
examination,  ho  was  also  a  year  younger  ? — I  aliould 
think  so. 

8955.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  In  reference  to  his  pro- 
bable avnihibility  ? — You  must  not  carry  it  loo  far, 
and  6ny  ()int  nboy  of  15  or  16,  which  waa  the  old 
time  nt  whieh  ihey  might  compete,  was  preferable. 

895G.  {.Vr.  Vauffban.)  Would  it  be  advisablo  on 
reference  to  either  ground,  future  aTnilability,  or 
present  merit,  but  especially  in  reference  to  merit,  to 
GUfipend  a  boy  of  17  bocnase  the  boy  whom  he  had 
beaten  was  IS? — It  would  depend  rery  much  upon 
the  extent  of  merit  that  bilonj^e-l  to  the  boy. 

8957.  ( Sir  S.  Norihcole.)  Heluming  to  what  I  was 
asking  you  about  the  old  system,  did  it  not  occur  tliat 
boya  were  entered  for  college  very  young  indeed,  in 
order  lo  be  at  the  top  of  their  year  ? — Yes.  They 
were  both  entered  early  for  college,  and  the  practice 
was  !o  encjniro  nf  boys  when  admitted,  whether  they 
were  intended  for  college  or  not ;  and  although  a  boy 
irns  an  oppidan,  and  might  remain  an  oppidan  for  a 
long  time  after  entering  the  school,  he  still  held  his 
place,  and  no  boy  in  college,  or  intended  for  college, 
ms  put  aboTc  him. 

8958.  Was  it  not  the  cose  that  np  to  the  time  of 
Provost  Hodgson  the  trials  in  scholarship  for  oppidans 
as  well  as  collegers  were  conducted  upon  a  different 
svatem  to  that  which  has  since  been  continued  ? — A 
little  bi'foro  the  lime  of  Provost  Hodgson.  Provost 
Hodgson  wa?  elected  in  1 840.  It  wa*  very  soon  after 
Dr.  Hawtrey  became  Head  Master.  Dr.  Hawirey  got 
permission  from  Provost  Goodall  lo  carry  on  the  trials 
on  a  diflferent  system. 

8959.  Could  he  have  done  it  without  the  permission 
of  the  Provost  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  formally 
asked  permission,  or  whether  it  was  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion lo  do  it  or  not.     He  did  it, 

8960.  The  system  in  Dr.  Keate'a  time  was  this,  that 
the  boys  in  n  remove  were  examined  by  the  Head 
faster ;  the  Head  Afa^ter  saw  the  work,  took  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  boys  into  eonsideration, 
and  often  made  some  changes  in  their  places  ia  their 
remove,  but  he  did  not  think  it  at  aU  necessary  to  put 
the  buy  who  did  best  at  the  top,  over  the  other  boys 
who  bail  been  bis  seniors,  if  those  boys  had  conducted 
themselves  well  in  general? — Ho  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  There  might  be  some  few 
instances  of  boys  sent  up  for  good ;  or  if  a  boy 
showed  gtvat  genius,  he  took  a  number  of  places  and 
would  bo  put  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  remove ;  but 
generally  speaking  very  little  olieratiou  was  made 
in  the  places. 

S961.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  Dr.  Hawtrey 
made  the  change  which  he  did,  the  esami&ation 
became  a  real  examination,  in  which  marks  were 
as»gncd  to  the  boys,  and  the  boys  who  got  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  went  up  to  the  top  ? — Yes, 
with  only  a  slight  limitation.  He  allowed  a  ditfercncc 
of  fonr  marks  in  a  total  of  400,  or  something  like  that, 
to  eilwt  a  change, 

6962.  Did  that  apply  to  collegers  as  well  as  oppi- 
dans ? — To  everylx>dy. 

8963.  So  that  a  collier  might  lose  his  place  in 
relation  to  oilier  boys  in  his  year  ? — Yes. 

8964.  In  Dr.  Keate's  time  the  last  trials  were  for 
the  lowest  part  of  the  fifth  form  ? — Yes, 

8965.  WrTiat  trials  did  Dr.  Hawtrey  add  ?— He  a-lded 
a  trial  for  boys  passing  from  the  loxvier  division  of  the 
fifth  form  into  the  middle  division,  but  not  till  some 
time  otterwnT^  ;  ho  also  consented  to  a  proposal  of 
the  Lower  Masler,  that  boys  on  the  foundation,  who 
had  not  been  undcrf^ng  any  trial  at  the  school  for  a 
ymt,  aad  who  were  not  lo  appear  before  th«£)ectora, 


should  be  subjected  to  a  trial,  and  tbat  thetr  plsctt 
should  be  changed  by  the  Provost,  ami  the  He^ 
Master.  The  Lower  Master  undertook  the  setting  of 
papers  for  that  examination,  looking  over  them,  taA 
preparing  them  in  a  way  for  the  Provoet  and  Hea4 
Master.  The  respective  places  of  the  boya  y*tn 
settled  by  the  Provost  and  the  Head  Master.  Thtt 
created  a  great  change  of  places  from  time  to  tisK, 
and  from  year  lo  year,  among  those  who  were  on  llit 
foundation. 

89Glj.  At  what  period  in  their  school  Uf«  would  Uol 
Uke  place  ? — It  would  be  in  the  former  years  ;  liU 
tliej-  were  in  the  upper  division  of  the  6fth  fora, 
till  nearly  17  years  of  agej  possibly  from  the  age  of 
13  or  14  to  17. 

8967.  Would  they  have  an  examination  ereryyeer? 
— One  exnmiunlion  every  year. 

8968.  The  Inst  of  which  would  detenaine  iMt 
places  in  the  election  lo  King's  College  ? — In  a  gml 
measure,  for  the  Electors  in  the  Election  chamber«Rt 
not  then  disposed  to  chonge  the  places  of  the  boyi 
presented  to  them,  unless  there  was  some  great  soj 
patent  reason  for  it. 

8969.  Doca  that  examination  still  continue  ? — To  a 
certain  degree  ;  there  are  not  bo  many  examinatioai 
of  that  kind  now,  because  thcre^hare  been  additiontt 
examinations  in  the  school  itself  which  have  rendend 
the  other  examinations  unnecessary,  and  have  diai£< 
nished  their  number. 

8970.  Was  the  general  cSect  of  tbeM  and  ot&er 
changes  introduced  by  Dr.  Hawtrey  greatly  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  the  collegers  ? — Tes. 

8971.  When  was  the  system  of  electing  coHiefm  by 
open  competition  introduced  ? — On  to  tb«  fnmdalion, 
do  you  mean  ? 

8972.  Yes.  When  was  the  system  of  electing  boti 
collegers  on  the  Eton  foundalioa  by  open  competilioo 
introduced  ? — I  think  it  can  hardly  be  said  lo  have 
been  the  case,  until  Dr.  Hodgson  had  been  Ptotom  fix 
one  or  twoyears,  that  the  system  of  noniinatiaau,iiUcb 
previously  existed,  was  changed.  I  think  tlttt  lAcr 
Provosi  Hodgson  had  been  Provost  about  two  jtK^ 
it  was  agreed  entirely  to  give  up  the  system  of  Doni- 
nation,  and  that  the  boys  should  be  put  apon  tba 
indenture  according  to  the  result  of  the  examinaiJau. 

8973.  Shortly  before  that  time  there  had  beoi  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  candidate:}  for  «l- 
lege,  had  there  not  ? — Yes.  1  ivma  elected  Lonw 
Master  in  1S38.  The  Lower  Master  had  the  cvt  cf 
the  papers  and  certificates  which  were  loqaired.  1 
rcmemiier  that  for  two  years  there  ivas  a  v^T  Ib^* 
number  of  vacancies,  and  I  think  thnt  ia  one  of  ife;e 
two  yeni's  there  were  only  five  candidates,  and  ia  iKe 
other,  perhaps,  only  six.  I  forget  tA  ttiia  bowbI 
what  was  the  exact  number  of  vacaticiflB. 

8974.  The  college  was  not  ncarlr  foil  ?— £otBMh 
full.  o  ,,  — V 

8975.  Did  that  continue  for  some  j^uv  ? — ^T«. 

8976.  Was  the  delenniniag  motlre  that  led  t»  thi 
introduction  of  the  system  of  open  competitioD  tb 
fact,  that  there  were  not  candidates  enoogh  te  fii 
the  vacancies  ? — Xo,  I  never  understood  that  itm; 
I  think  it  was  the  feeling  tliat  it  waa  right  and  pc^ 
per  ;  I  think  the  increase  in  the  number  of  — ^^-'it 
was  owing  to  the  change  that  took  place  to  the  idomi 
modation  and  in  the  ireaimeut  of  Ute  ooUeget^  vUA 
occurred  shortly  aflcr  Provost  Hodgson  ma  aak 
Provost. 

8977.  Their  accommodation  was  mncli  imptond ! 
— Very  much. 

8973.  (J/r,  i'mgham.)  Did  not  the  fact  of  ill  ibe 
scholarships  not  being  filled  np,  neoeasarilj  lead  lo  m 
application  of  the  funds  contrary  to  the  tnteatioa  of 
the  founder  ? — There  was  less  demand  on  the  damn 
fund,  of  coarse  ;  from  there  b^ug  onlv  40  at  60 
scholars  instead  of  70  that  fond  was  pro  taiu»,  nol 
called  upon, 

8979.  (Lord  LyHfltojt.)  Hat«  yva  ever  known  ib 
number  of  scholars  so  low  as  40  ? — I  think  to. 

8980.  {Sir  S.  yortAcote.)  There  was  considenUe 


atitlny  on  the  college,  wm  llierc  not,  out  of  flie  domvi 
fund,  to  improve  tlie  condition  of  the  collegers? — 
Yes. 

8981.  With  regard  to  ilie  other  ehnngca  ivliidi  Dr, 
Hawtrey  introduced,  cither  immedimely,  or  upon 
coming  to  the  heud  mastership,  could  yen  givii  a. 
general  idea  of  the  alierotiuns  lie  introdiicetl  ehhc-r  in 
the  fltuilies  of  the  school  or  in  the  mode  of  dividing  the 
Bcholnrs  ? — I  do  not  know  ihat  I  could  give  you  nny 
hettcr  iuformation  npon  iliitt  sulyect  llinii  you  6cein  to 
have  hud  from  the  evidince  of  eoiae  of  the  pereons 

'  wliom  you  hnve  esnmined,  if  I  niny  veiitiiro  to  sny 

I  have  scon  the  evidence.    I  do  not,  however,  think, 

thnt  niiybody  has  given   itu  hiBloriciil   nccouut   of  il. 

The  great  ehorige  tbal  took  place  on  Dr.  Hawlrcy's 

election  to  the  heftd  mnstership  wnsin  the  Buhdivision 

of  the  school.    Instead  of  there  beiug  up  to  the  Head 

B  Master  possibly  120  to  130  or  more,  (he  Head  Miisier 

[■"took  only  30 to  himself,  and  subdivided  the  remainder 

H'  of  the  liflh  form  among  tho  nssii^taiiC  masters  that  ho 

■  then  had,  as  well  as  lie  could,  leaving  the  remove 

divided  into  two,  bb  it  lind  been  before  he  was  Hcnd 

Muster.  There  had  been  u  little  before  that,  nearly 

100  I  think,  to  the  Assistant  Master  of  Ihe  Remove  ; 

he  left  the  fourth  form  divided  into  three,  as  il  always 

had  been  ;  but  in  ti  little  time  he  added  to  Ihe  number 

of  Assistant  Mnstera  so  much    as  to  get  a  division 

or   two   more.     From  lime  to   time  the  numlier  of 

Assistant  Mnslers  was   inerensed,  and  consequently 

the  number  in  the  divisions  diminished. 

8982.  Do  you  know  what  Dr.  HnwtreyV  view  was 
of  tho  number  of  boys  which  a  master  could  properly 
teach  in  school  ? — No. 

8983.  You  yourself  hflvo  had  n  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience bolh  of  large  divisions  and  of  considerably 
smaller  numbers  ? — Yes. 

^K  8984.  ^Vhftt  should  you  eay,  from  your  own  recol- 
^Blcction,  i'i  the  number  of  boye  in  a  school,  like  that  of 
^M  Kton,  which  a  m.isler  could  properly  teach  ' — 1  think 
^B  there  ou^'ht  not  to  be  more  than  40. 
^B  8985.  You  think  iliat40i  s  not  more  than  a  master 
^Vcan  proi>crly  mani^e  ? — It  would  depend  very  much 
^Pon  the  part  of  Ihe  school  which  ho  had  to  deal  wilh. 
V       8986.  (,Ur.    TicUkton.)   Ii:  Ihe   lower  part  of  the 

school  he  could  ? — In  that  part  of  the  school  he  could 

manage  40  with  great  ease. 

8987.  But  in  the  highest  form  perhaps  you  think 
I'there  ought  not  to  be  more  (ban  30  to  each  master  ? 

■  — Not  in  tho  highest  form.  I  think  the  Ileid  Master's 
'  division  should  never  be  more  than  30,  but  I  ihink 

lithat  the  second  division  might  be  40. 

8988.  (Sir  S.  Aorfhcote.)  Do  you  think  it  would 
iho  of  any  advantage  to  make  the  school  time  the  wholo 
labour  instead  of  three-quarters  't — 1  never  saw  any 

advantage  iu  tho  short  school  limes.  One  would 
rather  like  to  see  efinol  times  than  odd  times.  Per- 
haps they  might  have  been  even  limes  at  one  period. 

Laud  by  some  later  derangement    became  diminished. 

1  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  what  mnterial  ibe 

'  masters  had  before  them  ;  an  hour  is  a  long  limc  to 
work  on  a  few  lines  of  an  easy  I.atin  poet,  lor  instance. 
It  would,  too,  depend  upwn  what  part  of  the  school 
you  were  in,  but  if  you  had  40  hoys  doing  perhaps 
Boma  easy  portion  of  Virgil  you  might  hang  a  great 
many  questions  on  the  pegs  of  tho  lesson  to  occupy 

[the  whole  limc. 

8989.  Of  eouri^e  a  great  number  of  boys  would  bo 
jcallcd  up  in  the  hour,  but  the  boyB  who  wei-e  called 

■  up  in  the  begianjng  would  be  a  long  time  doing 
fnotbing  ? — If  you  allowed  them  to  do  uothing,  but  it 
'  would  not  be  necessary  to  allow  40  boys  who  ai'e  under 

your  eye  to  do  nothing.  It  would  be  possible  io 
appeal  to  them  at  ditferent  times  to  fill  up  any  lacuna 
which  had  been  left  by  Ihe  boy  under  examination, 

8990.  Was  any  opposition  raised  to  Dr.  Hawli-ey's 
making  these  changes  ? — There  was  some  opposition 
in  one  respect,  and  Dr.  Ilawtrey  modilicd  the  proposed 
changQ  in  consequence.  We  all  fell,  (hnt  is  to  say, 
all  the  assistant  masters  fell,  that  it  was  rather  a 
Berious  matter  to  throw  the  "  account  of  conduct  "  in 
tiie  case  of  boys  at  school  overboard  all  at  once.     We 

1. 


had  been  for  eo  long  a  timo  taking  into  account  and  ETON, 
consideration  in  the  trials  Ihat  element,  by  which  a  _  "JJ~^, 
public  school  as  well  ns  any  other  school  is  governed,  '  ' 

namely,    the    account  of    conduct,    that  we   hardly    ig  jjci.  1662, 

Ihouglit  it  sufficient  to  say  that  in  all  inslances  tho [ ' 

place  should  bo  given  to  the  most  talented  boy  or 
the  best  scholar,  because  it  does  not  follow  that  tho 
most  talented  would  1*  the  best  conducted. 

8991.  The  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  very 
greatly  to  improve  the  character  of  Ihe  scholarship 
of  the  colleger.",  I  Ihink  you  say  ? — Certainly. 

8992.  Are  you  nwaro  that  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
plaiut  that  the  condition  of  tho  oppidans  has  not  Im- 
proved in  projiortion  to  that  of  the  collegers? — Tho 
condition  of  the  oppidans  ? 

8993.  I  do  not  mean  their  physical  condition,  I 
mennilioir  scholarship  ? — They  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity ihat  ihe  collegers  have,  but  one  knows  practi- 
cally that  they  hnve  not  succeeded  to  such  an  exicnt, 
I  suppose  really,  and  certainly  not  relatively. 

8994.  Now,  lit  Cambridge,  do  Ihe  collegers  when 
they  coino  up  hold  their  own  against  the  men  of  all 
other  Ecbooh  In  public  examiuations  and  in  university 
repute  ? — I  suppose  you  are  asking  with  respect  to 
the  scholars  at  King's. 

8995.  Yea  ? — I  ihink  I  may  say  we  hold  a  very- 
fair  position.  Professor  Thompson  has  &  very  good 
opportunity  of  knowing. 

899C.  Hnve  you  at  all  noticed,  from  your  naluntl 
interest  in  Kton,  what  Eton  oppidans  have  douo  pt 
Cambridge ;  have  they  (ho  Eaino  high  reputation 
wliich  tho  collegers  have  ? — I  do  not  know  Ilicm  suffl- 
cienlly  to  say.  I  have  Ijeen  away  from  Eton  now  so  long 
that  I  am  not  acquainled  with  all  tlio  Eton  men  that 
come  up,  but  though  I  do  not  know  what  Is  the  exact 
amount,  I  am  sure  that  ihe  number  of  Eton  men  who 
come  up  is  greater  than  it  used  to  be,  from  tho 
avenues  now  open  to  classical  scholarship  which  did 
not  before  exist.  Several  years  ago  the  classical 
scholars  went  mainly  to  Oxford. 

8997.  Do  the  oppidans  who  come  up  do  as  well  M 
the  collegers? — Some  of  them.  The  opjwrtunitiea 
they  have  had  have  not  been  so  great  as  those 
of  many  of  the  princi|inl  boys  at  other  schools,  ex- 
cepting the  boys  of  the  present  generation,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  had  advantage  from  mathematics 
having  been  introduced  as  an  integral  part  of  tho 
school  work,  now  I  should  think  for  about  10  years. 
The  change  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  College 
of  King's  agreeing  to  send  in  their  men  for  their  first 
degree  into  the  University  examinations,  and  as  a 
degree  could  not  bo  obtained  without  a  certain  qiinnlity 
of  malhemalics,  it  was  considered  uecessary  at  Eton 
to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  there  also  as 
a  necessary  part  of  education. 

8998.  Does  it  appear  to  you,  judging  from  tho 
result,  ihat  matliematics  are  as  well  taught  at  Eton  as 
it  could  be  reasonably  expected  they  should  be? — I 
have  lAOt  much  opportunity  of  judging  myself  from 
it)y  own  experience  or  knowledge,  but  I  have  asked 
our  lecturer,  who  is  a  very  high  wrangler,  and  he  tella 
ine  that  he  thinks  they  are  well  taught,  but  mora 
particularly  Ihoso  who  have  recently  come  up, 

8999.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  upon  another 
point.  In  former  times  the  assistant  masters  at  Eton 
were  always  chosen  from  the  fellows  of  King's  CoUegej 
lalely  there  has  been  a  g^'eater  latitude  of  choice.  Do 
you  on  tho  part  of  King's  College  see  any  reason  to 
object  to  the  greater  latitude  iu  tho  choice  of  assistant 
masters  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  can  bo  any 
objection  to  it.  The  change  took  place  many  years 
ago,  I  may  say,  Sir  Stafford,  in  the  case  of  your  own 
tutor. 

9000.  (Lttrd  Ly Helton.)  Was  it  a  formal  change. 
There  was  no  positive  regulation  with  i-cspect  to  it 
was  there  ? — None  at  idl. 

9001.  Th.nt  was  tho  ilrat  instance  of  their  choosing 
an  assistant  master  who  was  not  a  fellow  of  Kings  ? — 
Yes,  the  firjt  we  remember  ;  then  there  was  another 
not  many  years  after  that.  As  tho  number  of 
assistant  maatem  was  increased  at  Eton,  and  King's 
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College  bkd  not  sufficient  m&terial  to  supply  them 
with,  therefore  it  was  right  ihat  they  should  go  clsc- 
JUa.  B.  Oku.  where  to  get  what  they  waoled,  and  proUlily  it  was 
k  great  kdviuilAge  to  the  school  ihat  they  should  have 
oppidans  to  choose  from  as  well  aa  collegers. 

9002.  Do  yon  think  it  vould  t>o  a  benefit  to  the 
school,  even  euppoaing  there  was  a  sufficient  number 
of  properly  qualified  King's  men,  tlutt  there  should  bo 
n  miilure  of  the  oppitlan  class  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
advrLnlagcous  to  the  school  that  there  shguld  be  such 
a  mix  lure. 

9003.  Would  TOO  go  further  titan  thn(,  and  say  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  masters  should  be  brought 
there  who  had  been  educated  at  other  schools  thoa 
that  of  Eton  ? — I  think  that  is  very  question  able. 

9004.  You  have  not  made  up  your  mind  about  it  ? 
•^1  Ehould  be  very  unwilling  to  introduce  an  alien  to 
the  eatablishment,  and  place  him  tn  the  position  of  an 
usistant  master  ;  much  ilcpend.4  upon  the  sort  of 
knowledge  which  the  individual  himself  baa  of  the 
school,  bis  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
boye'  tempers,  habits,  and  manners,  all  of  which  I 
think  are  worthy  of  consideralion  in  the  appoialmenC 
of  the  person  who  is  to  lake  part  in  the  govemmenc 
of  I  he  school. 

9005.  What  yon  eay  of  an  assistant  master  applies 
more  strongly  to  the  Mead  Mailer.  Would  you  ihiuk 
it  eesential  that  the  Head  Maetcr  should  be  an  Eton 
nan  ? — I  think  it  essentia]  at  all  events  that  he  should 
have  been  an  aseielant  master  in  the  school 

900G.  {Lord  Derail.)  And  iu  orders?— I  thiuk  It 
ii  Uesiratjlo  that  ho  should  bo  lu  orders,  but  not 
essential. 

9007.  {Lord  Lt/tlellon.)  With  respect  to  theProvost, 
do  you  think  that  lie  ought  to  be  in  orders  '< — I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Provost,  being  the  head 
of  the  college,  should  be  in  orders, 

9008.  {Mr.  Tteitlefon.)  Tou  are  aware  that  at 
Bugby  they  have  hod  :o:iie  gentlemen  as  Head  Masters 
who  were  not  educated  there  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of 
that. 

9009.  And  that  they  have  had  a  succession  of  very 
able  men  as  Head  Masters  ? — Yes. 

9010.  Does  it  not  occur  lo  you  that  the  best  prin- 
ciple of  selection  which  can  be  adopted  is  that  which 
will  enable  you  to  get  the  beat  and  ablest  men 
tliat  can  be  got  at  whatever  public  echool  they 
may  have  been  ed  ucated.  Taking  of  course  their 
knowledge  of  the  boys  themselves  as  one  element  into 
consideration,  do  you  not  thiuk  that  ability  should  ho 
the  point  lo  be  considered,  and  not  the  school  from 
which  he  came? — I  do  nut  think  that  the  school  from 
which  he  came  is  any  necessary  qualification,  but  there 
inay  bo  peculiarities  about  the  school  which  might 
render  it  desirable  to  choose  a  person  who  had  been 
educated  there. 

9011.  Every  school  I  presume  hna  its  peculiari- 
ties ? — I  thiok  it  has,  and  I  think  also  that  there  is  on 
advantage  in  nppointuig  a  man  as  Head  Master  to  a 
school  who  has  been  acquainted  with  it ;  it  Gtrikcs 
xne  BO. 

9012.  I  am  supposing  that  knowledge  of  the  school 
ehould  be  an  element,  but  comparing  it  with  greater 
ability.  Supposing  that  was  an  element,  everything 
elso  being  equal  would  not  tranwendent  abiliiy  be  on 
element  of  greater  importance  ? — Possibly  it  might, 
I  should  not  think  of  appointing  a  man  of  iuf trior 
ability  simply  because  ho  was  au  Eton  man. 

9013.  Take  Rugby,  for  instance,  does  it  not  owe  its 
great  eminence  to  Dr.  Arnold,  who  waa  oot  educated 
at  Rugby  ? — Yes. 

9014.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  any  other  man 
of  the  day  who  a«  a  masler  would  have  been  of  equal 
sdvantago  to  Rugby  as  Dr,  Arnold  was  ? — Wo  are 
all  acquainted  with  Iho  extraordinary  ability  and 
fimincnce  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  ITrad  Master  ;  but  I  may 
pay  that  whatever  eminence  Kugliy  has  gained  was 
introduced  originally  from  Elan.  There  w.is  a  celo- 
briiied  master  of  the  name  of  Jiinies  who  wos  a  King's 
mau,  the   very   man    wo  read  of  in   the  life  of  Dr. 


Arnold,   and  with  whoM  name  he  appears   to  be 
familiiir. 

9015.  Does  not  Rugby  owe  the  great  eminence 
which  it  obtuned  under  Dr.  Arnold  to  bia  clevemea 
and  ability  ? — Yes. 

9016.  (Lord  LytlcUoit,)  Are  yon  aware  of  anj 
diange  that  has  taken  place  since  your  time  Id  tlie 
relations  between  the  tutors  and  the  boys  under  their 
charge? — I  think  there  has  been  a  very  grett 
change. 

9017.  Will  you  be  (o  good  as  to  describe 
In  former  times  there   was    a    very  great  du 
between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil*.  _ 

9018.  Do  you  remember  the  lime  when  the  tntwa 
hod  not  boarding  houses  F — I  remember  when  some 
of  them  had  not. 

9019.  You  do  not  remember  the  time  when  the 
tutors  were  merely  themselves  lodgers  in  the  honaea 
of  iho  dames,  or  other  boarding  houses  ? — Jtot  wbea 
Ihey  were  as  a  rule, 

9020.  When  the  tutors  had  their  boardiug  Iioofies 
in  early  times,  do  you  remember  whether  iLey  hod 
as  many  boys  under  them  as  is  the  cofic  uon-  ? — Not, 
at  starting  when  the  system  began. 

9021.  Astheyhod  then  fewer  boys,  do  you  think  I 
the  same  relation  of  the  tutors  to  them  existed  then 
as  now,  when  they  haie  more  in  number  ? — I  had 
not  experience  myself  as  a  boy  at  school  of  the  rela< 
tion  between  a  master  and  a  boy  in  Iiis  house,  aodj 
therefore  I  cannot  describe  it,  but  I  have  a  noiioa  iha 
it  could  not  have  been  so  Intimato  as  It  Is  now. 
It  might,  however,  have  been  difierenl  in  difieiect 
cases,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  men.  One 
tutor  might  keep  the  boys  at  a  greater  diatmice  than 
another. 

9022.  Did  the  change  take  place  gradually  ?— I 
siiould  think  gradually  i  it  began  before  I  left  the ' 
place. 

9023.  As  to  the  work  of  the  school,  waa  the  present 
system,  as  long  as  you  remember,  always  in  loree^ 
I  mean  what  is  called  the  construing  syjtem,  was 
that  always  in  force? — Doing  the  lesson  with  the 
tutor  waa  always  the  case  In  my  recollection.  Every 
lesson  that  I  leomt  at  Eton  waa  construed  to  mo 
by  my  tutor  before  I  went  into  school;  I  did 
construe  it  myself. 

9024.  {Mr.  Thompson.')  Except  in  school?— Except 
in  school  ;  and  I  have  not  mode  up  my  mind  that ,' 
was  a  wrong  system. 

9025.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Perhaps  you  will  expand' 
that  a  little,  so  as  to  show  us  why  you  Iliiiik  it  was 
not  a  wrong  Bystein  ? — For  one  reason,  I  ihoughl  per- 
haps that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  io  it,  that 
we  had  a  correct  notion  of  the  lesson  in  the  firet 
instance,  instead  of  going  into  school  with  our  own 
wrong  impressions  especially  of  difficult  pafsagcs.  It 
was  veiy  difficult  to  get  rid  of  those  wrong  notions  ; 
although  you  might  afterwards  hear  the  passtige 
explained  correctly,  they  remained  a  long  titiie  in  the 
mind. 

9026.  Do  yon  think  that  with  the  prospect  abso- 
lutely before  hlni,  of  the  lesson  being  construed  to  him 
a  boy  would  take  any  pains  at  all  about  the  lesson  ? — 
An  industrious  l)oy  would. 

9027.  (Lord  Lyttelton')  Did  not  the  tutor  aeccrlaiii 
before  a  boy  went  into  school  tliat  ho  waa  able  to  con* 
Etme  the  lesson  ? — Not  in  all  caaes  ;  ho  did  with  re- 
spect to  the  younger  ones  or  those  whom  ho  had  reason 
lo  think  required  a  little  more  help.  He  kepi  theni, 
for  what  we  called  second  constrning.  y 

9028.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  boys  got  loo 
much  help  by  having  the  lesson  construed  for 
them;  and  thalifibcy  had  to  get  it  up  themsclTee, 
they  would  probably  do  more  ? — I  think  Ihc-y  got 
it  in  a  different  way,  when  they  were  called  Dp 
by  the  tutors  in  the  pupil  room.  When  I  returueo 
to  Eton  the  alteration  in  the  system  had  token 
place  ;  I  began  by  construing  every  lesson  lo  the 
pupils,  but  I  found  that  it  was  the  praciic-e  of  others 
to  require  them  to  couatruo  them  before  they  cain4 
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[.to  thcra,  I  followed  that  course,  it  being  cousidered 
be  the  better  one,  but  before  I  left  the  place  I 
egun  to  think  that  I  should  rctarn  to  the  old  system, 
or  this  very  simj.le  rcnson,  that  tbo  object  on  iho 
rt  of  the  boys  was  then  to  get  out  of  the  pnpil  room 
as  fast  as  possible.  They  were  very  rapid  in  their 
construing,  and  got  very  impatient  when  I  undertook 
to  illut^trati;  tile  passage.  If  I  hod  not  been  detifrmined 
Ibey  should  not  do  so  they  would  gone  without  having 
»  proper  notiou  of  what  they  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with.  I  had  almost  determined  to  restore  the  old 
plan  of  construing  tlie  lesson  to  them  myself,  kuowiiig 
lliat  thoy  would  have  to  go  into  scliool  and  do  the 
[Jeason  again  properly  under  the  eye  of  the  raaater. 

G029.  You  would  leave   it   to  ihem  to  prepare  it 

rufiorwards  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  t!iat  I  should  bo 

[satisfied  without  testing  them  now  and  llien  to  see  if 

they  did  prepare  it  at  all,  hut  I  should  bo  much  moro 

'aelincd  to  havo  it  made  a  lecture  from  me  than  to 

eavo  it  to  tiem  to  consime  to  me. 

y030.  Ever  since  you  rememlwjr  did  the  tutor  look 
over  the  exercises  as  well  as  the  master  ia  school  i 
— AJwnys. 

9031.  With  regard  to  what  la  called  the  distluclion 
between  ihose  who  are  private  pupils,  and  those  who 

CBi'e  not  private  pupils,  was  that  in  existence  at  iho 
EearlicBt  time  which  yea  remember  ? — I  think  it  began 
ptvith  Dr.  Goodall. 

9032.  When  he  was  master  ? — I  understood  when  I 
ras  aa  nseistant  master  that  it  began  with  him  when 
[ie  WiL,')  an  assistant. 

9033.  Was  it  in  your  time  ? — No,  before  I  was  at 
Fflcbool. 

9034.  Was  there  always  this  distinction  in  theory 
lljctween  ihoac  who  were  private  pupils  and  thoaewlio 

vera  not  ? — I  believe  so.  It  wns  found  that  the  ho!i- 
rflays  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  lo  those  who  wished  to 
l;undortakc'  private  business  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
[Bchool.     I  understood  that  to  be  the  cose. 

9035.  {Sir  S.  Nwthcole.)  Do  you  remember  the 
Kime  when  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  boys 

vlio  were  not  private  pupils  ? — Yes, 

9036.  And  those  who  were  not  private  pupils  did 
not  get  the  same  advantages  as  those  who  were  ? — 

ilot  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  a  master  would  of  his  own 
choice  take  other  boys  into  his  room  as  his  private 
pupils. 

9037.  (Lord  Lyftelton.)  They  paid  only  10  gumeas 
'fcyear  and  ihe  others  paid  20  guineas  ? — Quito  so. 

9038.  Are  you  aware  that  that  distinction  has 
passed  awny  practically,  that  now  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  collegers,  and  that  those, 

vho  are  not  collegers,  now  all  pay  20  guineas  a 
fear  ? — I  was  uotawai'c  that  it  was  so  to  that  extent. 
.  know  it  was  often  strongly  recommended  that  boya 
^should  be  placed  with  the  tutors  as  private  pupils,  but 
■it  was  always  left  to  the  porents  to  do  so,  and  there 
Iwere  many  instances  in  which  it  was  not  advisable  to 
^force  it  upon  the  parents  for  evident  reasons. 

9039.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  On  the  whole  do  you  ap- 
I  prove  of  the  system  of  private  pupils  as  conducted  at 
E£ton  so  far  as  you  ore  acquainted  with  it  ?  —  I 
(doubt  very  much  whether  it  ia  necessary  that  there 

"liould  be  any  private  business  at  all. 

9040.  You  think  that  what  is  done  now  in  privalo 
buainesa  ought  to  be  done  in  the  regular  school  cur- 
riculum ? — I  gave  up  private  business  myself  in  tho 
'ower  part  of  the  school  before  I  come  awny.  Being 
Che  lower  master  I  hod  no  other  pupils  than  those  in 

ay  ovm  house  and  all  those  pupils  n-ere  regarded  as 
IprivBlfl  pupils.  I  considered  that  there  was  quite 
enough  for  boys  in  the  fourth  form  and  in  tho  remove 
to  do  for  the  work  of  the  school ;  if  properly  done  it 
ought  to  occupy  them  all  the  timo.  I  gave  ail  the  lime 
to  preparing  them  for  it,  but  Ihe  perfunctory  way  lu 
which  it  was  done  in  former  times  left  conoiderablo 
timo  to  both  tutor  and  pupil. 

9041.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  Vou  have  spoken  of  Dr. 
Goodall  as  the  person  with  whom  tlie  system  origi- 
nated ? — I  understood  that  he  was  the  flrat  who  had 
|irtTato  buainoBs  with  tho  boys  in  his  house. 


9042.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  tho  cause  of        ETOW. 

its  origination  ? — I  understood  It  was  the  one  I  have  

mentioned,  that  there  were  so  many  holidays,  and   -^"'-  ^-  0*w. 
that  the  work  of  the  acbool  was  not  enoueh  to  (ill    .ot,      ,<„■, 
up  tho  time  ol  tho  boys.     That  is  now  many  years     ^___^_ 
ngo. 

9043.  Has  the  work  increased  since  f — Tea. 

9044.  And  have  the  holidaya  diminished  ? — Tea. 

9045.  Do  yon  think  they  have  diminiahed  too  much? 
— 1  do  not  know, 

904G.  Do  you  think  a  little  further  diminution 
would  or  not  bo  advisable? — I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  calendar  of  the  school  sufficiently  to  say 
whether  ihey  ought  to  bo  diminished  or  not,  Tho 
introduction  of  mathematics  must  now  occupy  uucli 
of  the  spare  time. 

9047.  During  the  liolidoys  ? — During  tho  school 
lime.  The  holidays  I  understand  liavo  been  taken 
into  the  school  woi-k,  that  is  to  say,  t.liat  what  waa 
formerly  a  whole  holiday  in  which  there  was  no 
school  time,  is  now  only  a  half  holiday  in  order  that 
there  ehould  be  timo  given  for  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics as  well  as  clasaica. 

904S.  Were  there  any  stated  whole  holidays  at  the' 
time  to  which  you  refer?  —  Every  Tuesday  in  a 
regular  week  was  a  whole  holiday,  and  overy  Thurs- 
day a  half  holiday  formerly. 

9049.  Is  Tuesday  now  a  whole  holiday  ? — No  ;  a 
whole  holiday  may  be  given  on  c.ttraordinary  occa- 
sions. There  are  one  or  two  stated  holidays  ;  the  4lh 
of  June,  and  the  commemoration  of  the  present  to 
the  boys'  library  by  George  IV. 

9050.  {Mr.  TwislctoH.)  Comparing  tl-.o  Eton 
scholarship  of  the  present  day  with  the  Bcholarahip 
when  you  were  a  boy,  is  it  superior  or  inferior  ? — 
What  is  technically  called  scholarship,  if  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word  scholarship,  which  I 
conceive  means  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  Grceh 
and  Latin  literature  combined  with  the  power  of 
Iriinslaiioa  in  them,  is  much  improved,  particularly 
the  general  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  I  think  tho 
composition  is  inferior. 

9051.  You  mean  of  Latin  verse  ? — Yes. 

9052.  And  Latin  prose  ? — Yes;  and  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  on  them  for 
scholarship  than  there  used  to  be.  There  is  not 
leisure  now  for  the  aame  freedom  of  mind  which 
showed  itself  formerly  in  original  composition, 

9053.  When  you  were  a  boy  were  there  Greek 
iambics  demanded  for  translation  ? — They  were  quite 
voluntnry. 

90o4.  Supposing  an  old  Etonian  looking  back  to  tho 
Latin  verses  or  prose  that  the  boya  used  to  write  in 
his  time  aaid  *'  They  do  not  write  as  good  Latiu  prose 
"  or  verse  as  they  did  when  I  waa  young  ?" — That 
would  bo  only  one  element  and  would  bo  very 
fallaciouB  if  uaed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  na 
infereiiee  with  reference  to  the  general  scholaruhip  of 
the  boya. 

9055,  It  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  of  tho  scholar- 
ship of  the  boys  by  the  general  deterioration  in  Latin, 
versification.  Do  they  not  write  na  much  prose  as 
they  used  to  do  ?— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Latin  prose  cauuot  be  done  by  some  as  well  as  it  used 
lo  be,  but  I  thiiJc  it  is  not  generally.  They  write  it 
in  a  different  way.  As  far  aa  I  know  what  is  occurring, 
it  is  more  translation. 

9056,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  intend  to  convey 
it  to  us,  as  your  opinion,  that  the  inventive  power  in 
the  language  has  declined,  although  the  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  language  merely  as  o  language  has  im- 
proved ? — I  think  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity 
or  the  same  leisure  for  tho  iuvenlive  faculty  being 
brought  into  play  as  there  was.  Indeed  aa  the  result 
of  thaC  inventive  faculty  was  the  onlyrood  to  honour, 
there  was  a  greater  prominence  in  its  use  in  former 
times  than  there  ia  now. 

9057,  {Mr.  Ttoideion.)  Was  it  not  the  case  that 
among  the  boys,  taking  100  boys,  there  would  bo  a 
large  proportion  who  possessed  no  turn  whatever  foE 
Latin  composition  ? — A  great  proportion  of  them, 
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<K):>H.  Ro  tliDt  if  the  lime  of  100  iMiys  were  laken 
up  by  Liitin  ooinimp.ition  iIute  would  be  a  sacrilice 
of  A  grout  uuuilier  of  lioys  to  ihe  aUftJamcDl  of 
e.tcfUencei  in  some? — As  &  inailcr  of  dlscipttue  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  well  to  give  it  up. 

90it9.  Comparing  tlio  two  ByBtcnia  together,  my 
qut^nliuu  ia  whether  there  wait  not  reully  under  that 
system  a  aaeriflce  of  many  buys  who  bud  no  turn 
whatever  for  oripioal  compofiiiion  ?— Do  you  mean 
by  their  being  colled  upoa  to  give  too  much  atteaiiou 

to  it? 

9060.  Yeaj  by  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  being 
given  lo  it  ? — It  was  unnecessary  to  cull  opon  them 
to  do  that  which  diil  not  belong  to  them  by  nature  ; 
nn<I  it  W08  often  the  case  that  Ihough  you  called  ujiou 
them  they  did  not  answer. 

9061.  And  that  class  of  boys  now  would  become 
belter  instructed  in  Greek  end  Latin  lileratui-e  ? — I 
think  80  ;  there  ia  every  opportunity  given  now  for 
full  iuatniclion  in  Ihe  philosophy  of  grammar. 

9062.  (Sir  S.  Northeole.)  Do  you  think  there  is 
too  much  original  conipoHiiion  now  as  compared  with 
trauBlulion  ? — No;  i  think  they  do  not  make  so  much 

«f  it. 

9063.  A  great  many  boys  who  have  been  at  public 
schools  Buy  they  find  at  the  university  that  it  would 
bavc  been  better  for  them  to  have  had  moi-e  proctieo 
in  translation  and  less  in  original  composition.  Do 
you  agree  in  that  view  ? — It  depends  upon  what  the 
syatem  of  the  university  ia.  There  is  a  larger  ground 
there  for  original  composition,  hut  in  in:>ti-uctiug  n 
school  to  call  on  the  boys  (o  do  original  composition 
on  that  enlarged  ground  would  he  doing  too  much. 

9064.  Do  yoa  tliink  that  Eton  boys  when  they  come 
to  the  university  are  at  a  disotlvant^ige  as  compared 
with  others  in  contending  for  priiieB  in  coneequence 
of  doing  less  of  translation  ? — They  seem  to  lie  less 
successful  in  one  pnrticnlar  line  tlian  another. 

9065.  What  is  that  :  Greek  iambics  ?— I  thiuk  that 
Greek  iambics  are  done  better  d.-'cwhere. 

9066.  [Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  repetitions  ? — I  thiuk  they  used  to  be  excessive  ;  I 
found  it  so,  and  I  used  to  modify  the  repetitions  in  my 
division  as  well  as  I  could.  I  do  not  think  it  ia  a 
matter  that  should  be  given  up  ;  but  there  were  some 
cases  in  which  it  woe  perfectly  impracticable. 

9067.  We  have  had  evidence  given  ns  of  one  boy 
who  hod  to  recite  80  lines  of  Homer  ? — Yes. 

9066.  Docs  that  seem  to  you  reasonable  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  reaaonahle  myself. 

9069.  Tour  remark  relates  to  the  present  practice 
of  the  school  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  ia  con- 
tinued. I  took  on  myself  to  modify  it  in  my  own 
division. 

9070.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  lines  con  a 
boy  be  fairly  called  upon  to  learn  by  heart  ? — I  do 
not  think  he  ought  to  have  a  difficulty  in  learning  20 
or  30  lines. 


9071.  Ton  mean  every  day  ? — Tea. 

9072.  {.Vr.    Thompion.)  By  way  of  repetttioti  ?■ 
Yes.    I  always  thought  the  morning  the  best  tinut  for 
the  boys  to  learn  them. 

9073.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  tlat  case  were  they  not 
dismissed  from  the  memory  almost  ns  soon  as  tLey  haii 
been  commiltcd  to  it  ? — That  depended  very  much 
on  the  individual  boy. 

9074.  (Sir  S.  X'ortheote.)  Had  not  the  boys  learnt 
to  construe  the  long  lessons  in  school  the  day  1>cfor«, 
or  within  a  day  or  two  before  they  had  to  say  them 
by  heart  ? — Yes. 

9075-  (Mr.  Tkompton.)  Tliey  were  half  learnt 
already  ? — Ye?,  being  gone  over  three  or  four  timet 
in  some  cnses, 

9076,  (Mr.  Vauifhan.)  In  your  lime  was  tbere  any 
hoy  wLo  could  ha\o  repeated  ofl'hand  a  whole  booktif 
the  Iliad  ? — There  was  one  insiance  of  a  boy  who 
knew  both  Homer  and  \'irgil  by  heart. 

9077-  (Lord  LytuUon.)  Who  was  that  ? — Sydney 
Walker.  There  was  also  nuolher  boy  who  hod  no 
diflitulty  at  all  in  learning  300  or  400  lines,  1  hoic 
known  him  go  up  lo  his  tutor  with  200  or  300  lints 
without  any  difiieulty. 

9078.  (Mr.  I'aup/mn.)  I  wish  to  know  bow  far 
that  system  eucccedcd  in  committing  to  memorv  th«i 
which  would  remain  snQiciently  long  in  the  mind  to 
fructify  ? — As  a  rule  and  for  the  sake  of  discipline  of 
the  memory  I  think  it  is  valuable.  It  m^ht  he 
modified  according  lo  circumstances,  aud  slionun 
might  be  made  for  natural  defects. 

9079.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcole.)  Did  not  the  giving  of 
such  long  lessons  to  learu  by  heart  practieidly  defeat 
itself.  The  boys  did  not  Icam  the  whole  If-9?on,  but 
got  the  part  they  had  to  say  ? — Yes. 

9080.  (Mr.  Ticlsieton.)  Does  it  not  strike  you  u 
a  defect  in  teaching,  if  when  a  hoy  ho?  a  les^n  to 
learn  he  can  anticipate  tlie  part  which  he  would  he 
called  upon  to  say  ? — I  think  so. 

9081.  Would  it  not  be  essentially  n  defective 

of  learning  a  lesson  if  a  boy  knew  where  he  is  likely 
to  be  set  on  ? — If  he  is  orderwJ  as  a  general  rule  to 
learn  80  lines,  and  should  give  up  learning  lUl  be  is 
able  to  count  on  what  lines  he  would  have  to  say. 

9082.  If  a  boy  is  to  learn  30  or  40  lines,  is  it  not 
essential  for  the  proper  hearing  of  them  and  the 
proper  saying  of  them,  that  the  boy  should  not  know 
where  he  should  bo  set  on  ? — Certainly,  and  it  was 
not  always  the  cose  tuat  a  boy  could  calculate  upon 
what  he  would  be  set  on. 

9083.  We  are  told  now  that  it  is  frequently  th__ 
case  that  boys  who  are  to  learn  lines  do  not  lenni 
them  by  heart,  hut  those  only  which  thev  anticipate, 
they  will  he  set  on  ? — That  must  be  the  fault  of  '  ^ 
master, 

9084.  That  would  be  an  essentially  defectire  ; 
of  learning  lines  ? — Yes. 
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\lCt«!i't  SfhiAar. 

14  Feb.  1863. 


Victoria  Street,  Satnrday,  14th  Febrnary  1863, 


PRESENT  : 


Lonn  Lttt ELTON. 

Hon.  Edward  Twialeton. 

Sib  Stafford  Nobthcote,  Bart. 


Eev.  W.  n.  TaoMPSON. 

H.  Halfoud  Vaughan,  Esq. 


LORD  LYTTELTON  ra  the  Ciiaib. 
A  JtraiOR  King's  Scholar  of  Eton  College  called  in  and  examined. 


9085.  (Lord Lyaellon.)  You  are  in  the  colleee  at 
Eton  ?— Yea.  ^ 

9086.  How  old  aro  you  ? — I  am  just  tamed  13. 

9087.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Eton  ? — I  came 
the  middle  of  last  half,  about  sis  weeks  from  the  end. 

9088.  Then  you  have  got  into  cotlego  already  ? — 
Tea. 

9089.  You  were  elected  on  arriving  ? — Yes. 

9090.  How  many  vacancies  were  there  when  you 
Were  elected  ? — I  think  there  were  eight  at  first. 


9091.  Howmanystoodforit  ?— Eighty.five  fello 

tried  for  it. 

9092.  Do  you  know  -where  you  came  in  among  the 
eight  ? — I  was  ninth.  I  juat  came  in  immediately 
afterwards. 

9093.  You  did  not  come  in  (juite  at  first  ? — No. 
90D4,  But  you  camo  in  before  the  end  of  the  half 

— Yes. 

9095.  How  long  have  you  been  in  college  ? — 1  wsa 
six  weeks  of  last  half. 
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909G.  In  the  ewly  part  of  the  half  yon  were  an 
oppLilan  ? — No. 

HQ97,  Vdu  did  not  come  till  you  got  into  college, 
and  you  came  in  the  middle  of  ihe  half  ? — Tea. 

9098.  What  part  of  the  school  were  you  in  ? — The 
upper  remove. 

9099.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  placed  there  ? — 
I  was  placed  in  the  lower  itmoTe. 

9100.  Yon  have  just  got  inlo  the  upper  remove?— 
Yes. 

9101.  Then  you  have  not  a  room  to  yourself  in 
college  ? — No. 

9102.  You  aro  one  of  those  in  the  long  chamber  ? 
—Yes. 

9103.  In  the  upper  remove  are  you  liable  to  fag- 
ging OS  much  aa  a,fourth  form  boy  ia  ? — Yea,  Just  the 
same. 

9101.  Wo  want  to  know  what  the  fagging  ia,  and 
Iioiv  it  id  carried  on  at  Eton.  Are  you  a  tag  to  a 
particular  master? — Yes;  they  choose  you  at  the 
beginning  of  ihe  half. 

910o.  Who  can  fag  ? — All  the  sixth  form  and  the 
captain  of  the  fifth. 

910G.  How  mitny  ? — Eleven. 

9107.  Ten  sixth  form  and  the  captain  of  the  fifth  ? 
— Yea. 

910S.  Those  alone  have  fags  ?— That  ia  all. 

9109.  llijiv  muny  lower  boys  are  there  lu  college  ? 
-^Sixteen  now,an  unusual  number. 

9110.  They  all  fag  ?— Tes, 

91 1 1.  All  between  them  neither  have  a  fag  nor  are 
fagged  ? — No. 

9112.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  11  who  have 
fags  of  thcii-  own,  and  those  1 1  fug  the  16  ? — Yea. 

9113.  How  are  the  IG  distributed  amongst  them, 
because  there  ore  more  fags  than  masters  ? — They 
choose  over  again, 

9114.  IIow  raaiiy  has  the  captain  ? — Ho  haa  three 
at  present. 

9115.  The  upper  ones  have  more  than  the  rest  ? — ■ 
Ted. 

9116.  Those  11  have  fags  of  their  own,  and  all 
those  below  them  have  no  fogs  of  their  own  ? — No  ; 
but  the  6rst  six  of  the  fifth  form  can  fag.  If  they 
see  a  lower  Iwy  about  they  can  send  him  on  messages, 

9117.  And  the  II  can  do  thai  too? — Yea. 

9118.  The  six  liclow  can  send  measagcs.  Do  you 
mean  that  those  below  those  six  cannot  fag  at  all,  in 
any  sense  ? — No. 

9119.  Nor  are  fagged  ?-No. 

9120.  Whose  fng  are  you,  the  captain's? — Yes. 

9121.  Tl-1!  us  what  you  have  to  do  for  your  master 
Jn  the  course  of  the  day? — We  take  it  in  turns  to 
onll  him  in  the  morning. 

9122.  At  what  o'clock  do  you  call  him  ? — Generally 
at  seven. 

9123.  On  Sundays  is  it  the  same  ? — No;  on  Sun- 
days ajMut  half-past  eight. 

9124.  One  of  you  three  take  it  regularly  in  turn  ? 
—Yes. 

9125.  How  are  you  called  yourself? — Tho  servant 
comes  in  and  calls  you. 

9126.  IIow  many  servants  have  yoo  in  college  ? — 
Two  men  servants. 

9127.  One  of  the  servants  calls  you  in  long  cham- 
ber. Does  ho  call  all  the  boys  in  long  chamber  ? 
—Yes. 

912e.  At  what  o'clock  does  he  call  yon  ?— At  half- 
past  six. 

9129.  Do  you  get  up  directly  ? — Yes, 

9130.  Does  your  master  get  up  when  you  call  him  ? 
— Yes,  generally. 

9131.  But  suppose  he  does  not  get  up,  have  you  to 
coll  him  again  ?— No, 

9132.  {Mr.  Thnmpion.)  lie  does  not  lay  the  blame 
on  you  if  ho  oversleeps  himself? — No. 

9133.  (TMTd  Lylttllon.)  What  things  have  you  to 
do  for  him  ? — You  fag  at  breakfast. 

9134.  When  Joes  that  come  ? — At  about  a  quai'ter 
to  nine. 

9135.  Have  yon  to  do  anything  for  him  before 
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breakfast  begins? — You  have  to  make  tlio  toast,  and 

that  kind  of  thing.  

9136.  Have  you  to  make  the  tea  ? — Yea.  A  Jimicw 

9137.  And  get  the  kettle  ? — Yes.  Kixg't  Scholar. 

9138.  How  do  you  get  the  hot  water? — There  ia  n    ,,  ^~7^= 
place  where  you  can  get  it. 

9139.  Has  each  his  own  kettle  ? — No. 

9140.  He  expects  to  find  his  tea  ready  for  him  ? — 
Yes. 

9141.  And  all  the  things  laid  for  him  ?— Yes. 

9142.  Dc-oa  ho  ever  get  sousBgcs,  or  things  of  that 
kind? — Yes. 

91 13.  Have  you  to  fetch  that  for  him  ? — Yes,  you 
have  to  do  that. 

9144,  {3/r.  Thompion.)  Have  you  to  fry  them 
yourself? — Yea. 

9143.  Have  you  a  frying-pan  for  the  purpose? — 
Yea. 

9146.  Where  is  it  done  ? — It  is  done  downstairs  in 
the  regular  place  for  it. 

9147.  {Lord  Li/tlellon.)  Have  you  to  he  in  attend- 
ance on  him  after  you  have  got  his  breakfast  ready  ? 
— You  have  to  just  wait  for  him. 

9148.  Till  his  breakfast  is  over? — No  j  he  aenda 
yoa  awdy  in  the  miildlo,  he  tells  you  ynu  can  go. 

9149.  What  next  have  you  to  do  for  him  ? — Yon 
do  not  do  anything  more  till  dinner,  and  then  three 
lower  boys  have  to  go  and  fug  for  the  sixth  form  at 
dinner. 

9150.  What  do  ihey  do  at  dinner? — They  have 
to  lake  llieir  plates  round  and  pour  out  the  beer. 

9151.  Who  cuts  the  dinner  for  them? — They  cut 
it  themselves  ;  they  cut  In  turn, 

9152.  Then  what  have  you  to  do,  have  you  to  get 
beer  for  them  ? — Yes. 

9li53,  You  have  to  attend  to  them  all  through  their 
dinner,  and  you  get  your  dinner  afterwards  ? — Yea. 

91,54.  What  next  have  you  to  do  for  them  ? — Wo 
do  nut  do  anything  till  lea  time. 

9153.  At  tea  is  it  just  the  same  aa  at  breakfast  ?— 
Yes, 

9156.  Have  you  anything  to  do  for  them  at  supper  ? 
— No,  we  do  not.  do  anything  at  supper. 

9157.  (jVr.  Thompson.)  Who  waits  upon  them  at 
supper? — No  one. 

9I5S.  {Lord  Li/ltfclon.)  Is  that^-break fast, dinner, 
and  tea — all  that  you  have  to  do  necessarily  for  your 
own  master  ? — Yes,  and  then  the  sixth  form  or 
liberty  can  call  out  "Come  hero"  in  the  middle  of  tha 
day. 

91 59.  For  anything  they  want  to  send  up  town  for  ! 
— Yes. 

9160.  Do  they  cry  "Lower  boy,"  Or  anything  of 
that  sort  ?— No,  "  Come  here." 

9161.  That  is  understooil  to  mean  a  lower  boy?— 
Yes. 

9162.  Does  that  happen  often  in  the  day  ? — Yes. 

9163.  When  you  have  got  up  at  half-past  six,  and 
have  called  your  master  at  seven  o'clock,  whnf  have 
you  to  do  then? — You  go  to  lessons,  into  school,  at 
half-past  seven. 

9164.  Tlien  you  have  nothing  to  do  between  the 
time  you  arc  up  and  half-past  seven,  except  calling 
your  master? — No. 

916j.  What  do  you  do  ? — We  generally  go  in  our 
dressing  gown  to  call  our  masf«r. 

916C.  But  I  mean  after  you  are  dressed.  Uavo 
you  the  time  between  when  you  got  up  and  half-past 
eeven  to  do  as  you  like  ? — Yes, 

9167.  {Mr.  fauff/ian.)  Did  you  ever  go  to  bed 
again  ? — Yes.  You  put  on  your  dressing  gown  (o 
call  your  mtislcr,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

9168.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Yon  have  to  be  dressed  by 
half-pust  fti'ven  ? — Yes, 

9169.  How  long  do  you  stay  in  school? — An 
hour. 

9170.  And  then  you  have  U>  get  your  master's 
break  lust  ? — Yea. 

9171.  Wlien  do  you  get  your  own  breakfast;  about 
ten  minutes  before  nine  ? — Yea,  or  about  nine. 
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ETON.  9172.  Where  do  you  breakfast? — There  are  three 

•  different  rooma. 

AJutior  9173.  Who  do  you  breakfsrt  with.     Do  many  of 

JR"?''  Scholar,  you  breakfnst  together  ?— About  20. 

9174.  Tbftt  is  nt  about  nine  ?— Yes. 

9175.  How  long  mo  you  allowed  for  breakfiLBt  ?— 
As  long  ns  you  like. 

9176.  Wbeiidoyou  next  go  into  school? — At  eleven. 

9177.  Do  you  menn  that  lietween  seven  and  eleven 
you  liavc  only  your  breiikfiisl  f — Ye?. 

9178.  You  hare  tlmt  lime  lo  yourself  to  do  as  you 
like  ? — Yes. 

9179.  Hoys  generally  piny  at  fives,  do  they  not  ?— 
Yes. 

9180.  Have  you  not  to  go  to  conBtruing? — Ton 
Imvc  not  to  go  every  morning. 

91S1.  WliCQ  is  the  conaiming  ? — lu  the  remove 
lliey  go  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 

91fe2.  At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  ten. 

9 1  S3.  How  long  docs  it  last  ? — About  three  quarters 
of  .in  hour. 

9184.  Tlicn  you  have  school  at  eleven  ? — Ye^. 

9185.  From 'eleven  you  get  till  about  o  quarter 
before  tweho  ? — Yes. 

918b'.  As  n  lower  boy  is  there  anything  you  oro 
required  tf>  do  after  twelve  ? — No. 

9187.  Were  you  not  required  to  play  football  last 
half? — Yes,  generally,  unless  you  had  some  lessons 
to  do. 

9186.  Who  required  you  lo  go  to  Ibntbftll ;  who  were 
you  answerable  lo,  tho  sixth  form  ? — No,  wc  did  not 
gcnernlly  piny  with  the  siaih  form,  the  chamber  usc4 
to  piny. 

9189.  Supposing  yon  wished  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  country  instead  of  playing  football,  would  jou 
be  allowed  to  do  that  ?■ — I  sliould  think  bo,  only  I 
believe  you  are  required  to  play  four  times  a  week  at 
loot  ball, 

9190.  Supposing  you  were  to  say  you  had  a  bnrd 
exercise  to  do,  would  you  !«  let  off  for  that  ? — Yes. 

9191.  You  would  lo  expected  not  to  be  abacnt  un- 
less you  had  something  else  to  do  ? — Yes. 

9192.  Then  you  had  dinner  at  two  o'clock  ? — Yes. 

9193.  Did  you  go  into  school  again  at  three  ? — Yes. 

9194.  Had  you  anything  to  do  between  half-post 
two  and  three  ? — No,  nothing. 

9196.  At  all  those  limes,  supposing  n  sixth  form  or 
liberty  boy  waa  in  college,  Le  might  call  "Come  here" 
whenever  he  lilted  ? — Yes. 

9196.  Then  you  went  lo  school  at  three,  and  were 
out  again  V«forc  four  ? — About  four. 

9197.  Afierfour  is  it  tlie  same  as  after  twelve  j  have 
you  anything  to  do  then  f-t^Ko,  you  have  nothJiig  \o 
do  then. 

9198.  They  do  not  pUy  at  football  after  four  ?— Ko, 
except  on  holidays. 

9199.  What  do  you  do  generally  after  four  ? — We 
play  lives  a  good  deal. 

9200.  Were  you  allowed  to  play  in  (he  new  fives 
walls  ? — Yes. 

9201.  IVhen  is  the  next  school  ? — At  a  quarter-past 
five. 

9202.  How  long  does  iJiat  last  ?— Till  six. 

9203.  What  did  you  do  imniedialcly  after  oil ;  wao 
it  tea  ? — Yes  ;  lock-up. 

9204.  Then  you  attended  to  your  master's  tea? — Yes. 
9205    And  tlien  you  got  your  own  tea  ? — Yes. 

9206.  When  was  your  own  tea  over  generally  ? — 
At  alxiut  seven  generally. 

9207.  Between  sly  and  seven  therp  is  tea  going  on  ? 
— Yes. 

9208.  What  did  you  do  after  sCTOn  o'clock  ? — 
Anything  you  liked  ;  you  genprally  had  some  lessons 
to  do. 

9209.  AVhen  did  you  go  lo  bed  ?— You  were  obliged 
to  bo  in  lied  at  ten. 

9210.  At  what  o'clock  bad  you  supper?— ^J^'  " 
quarter  to  nine. 

9211.  Would  it  ever  happen  that  you  ivould  hare 
(o  do  anything  for  one  of  the  eiilU  form  after  lock- 
up ?— Yes. 


'  9212.  What  sort  of  things  would  there  be  to  4o 
then  ? — You  might  have  to  go  and  get  hot  water  fee 
hiro. 

921 3.  Hot  water  for  tea  ? — ^No,  to  wash  in. 

9214.  Is  there  much  fagging  after  lock-up  insde 
the  college  ? — No,  Iheie  is  not  so  much  aa  before. 

9215.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  You  soy  you  gcncr«I!j 
called  your  master  about  seven  o'clock  ;  had  jw 
ever  to  call  him  eai'lier  than  that  ? — Very  often  h 
half-past  ^\-t. 

9216.  But  yon  arc  never  expected  to  caULimhdon 
tlie  time  that  you  are  called  yourself? — ITo. 

9217.  {Lord  Lt/ttrttcn.)  When  you  did  call  himu 
half-past  six,  on  what  account  waa  it  ? — He  might  wial 
to  get  up  to  learn  something, 

9218.  Did  he  tell  you  ovcrnigh4  wliat  o'clock  be 
wanted  to  be  called  ? — Yes, 

9219.  Could  you  tell  the  servant  to  call  yoo  at  mj 
time  ?— Not  as  n  rale. 

9020.  If  ho  wanted  lo  be  called  at  half-past  six,  jou 
would  be  called  at  a  qnnrter-jiast  six  ? — Not  aa  a  rolf. 

9221.  Would  tho  serv.int  call  you  at  any  lioicwilli- 
out  complaining  ? — He  would  call  you  immediatc-ij  lio 
came  into  chamber ;  he  would  call  you  before  aoyWy 
else. 

9222.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Did  you  ever  hear  ofa 
master  wanting  to  bo  called  nt  half-past  five,  or  earlier? 
— No ;  I  have  heard  of  a  uutslcr  who  wanted  to  be 
called  as  soon  as  hia  fag  awoke,  but  he  did  not  say  any 
particular  lime. 

9223.  {Mr.  Ttoitlelon.)  Did  you  Rnd  that  your  Ag- 
ging  prevented  you  from  having  time  to  leant  y out 
lessons? — Yes,  very  often  "come  here"  does,  as  you 
aro  in  the  middle  of  learning  your  lesson, 

9224.  {Sir  S.  ^'orlhcote.)  Were  all  tho  lower  laj\ 
obliged  to  go  directly  they  heard  "come  hi;ro"'f— 
Yes. 

9225.  Which  of  them  is  generally  made  to  &g. 
is  it  anyone  the  master  chooses  ? — Vee,  anybody  be 
chooses. 

9226.  Suppose  you  did  not  como  ? — Then,  rej 
likely  you  would  got  thrashed. 

9227.  Supposing  there  were  two  or  three  fellcTi 
who  came,  do  you  suppose  the  moiSter  would  carv  if 
there  were  three  or  four  other  fellows  who  did  at* 
come  ? — He  would  get  rather  into  a  ra£e>  perhaps. 

9228.  {Lord  Li/tuUan.)  Suppose  he  geto  ooe,  II 
not  tlial  enough  for  him  ? — Yes. 

9229.  I  think  you  said  there  were  16  UaUe  to  be 
fagged  in  college,  and  that  llutt  is  rather  a  large  auio- 
bcr  ? — Yes,  more  than  usual. 

9230.  Do  you  know  what  the  averago  nufflbo  ii? 
— No  ;  about  eight  I  think. 

9231.  Therefore,  there  would  be  many  more  mattm 
generally  than  fags  ? — Yes. 

9232.  {Sir  S.  NorOicole.)  About  the  dinner  fig 
ging — had  you  to  be  wailing  upon  your  master  dariit| 
the  whole  of  hij  dinner  ? — Yes. 

9233.  How  did  you  get  your  dinner  afterward*— 
^as  it  kept  for  you  ? — Yes  ;  the  second  loweel  d 
liberty  has  dinner  with  you, 

9234.  Tlien  you  get  your  dinser  quite  comforlal)lT 
afterwards  ? — Yes. 

9233.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Is  your  dinner  aerred  »i 
the  same  time  with  that  of  those  on  whom  you  waii? 
. — No  :  half  an  hour  later, 

9236.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  Is  it  cold  ?—Ifo.  it  is  quits 
hot. 

9237.  They  keep  it  for  yon  ?-^Tefc 

9238.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  fact,  youT  dtnoer  Is  pel 
off  for  a  little  time  ? — Yea. 

9239.  How  long  ? — Wo  generally  hftve  dinaei  at 
about  half-jiast  two, 

9240.  (Mr.  Tuiileton.)  Is  the  dinner  kept  hot  fcr 
yon  ? — Yes.  quite  hot, 

9241.  (.Vr.  Yaugkan.')  What  Is  the  oatare  of  your 
service  al  dinner  ;  do  you  hand  the  plates  ? — Yes, and 
pour  out  the  beer. 

9242.  In  fact,  you  do  everything  which  a  footmaa 
does  ? — Yes. 

9243.  If  you  poured  the  beer  out  awkwardly,  and 
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|did  not  present  it  with  &  proper  head  of  froth,  what 
'would  happen? — Very  often  you  are  made  to  pour  it 
out  again. 

^  9244.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Doyou  happen  to  know, 
^hr  have  you  hoard,  whether  there  is  any  cricket  fag- 
^ning  7 — No;  I  know  there  is  not  any  cricket  fagging. 
B^  9245.  {Mr.  Vaugkati.)  At  breakfast,  have  you  to 
"  Btay  till  you  are  diBmiaaed  by  your  master  ? — Yes. 

9246.  Do  you  stand  by  him  ? — Yes, 

9247.  le  the  toast  done  at  his  fire,  or  down  below  ?— 
It  IB  done  downstolrs  in  your  own  tea  room. 

9248.  {Lord  Lytullon.)  Suppose  a  master  is  ill- 
natured,  he  would  keep  a  fag  rather  longer  than 
neceasnry  ? — Yes. 

9249.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  What  ia  the  common  re- 
sult— do  you  generally  get  your  breakfast  as  early  as 

.  nine  o'clock  ? — About  that  time. 

9250.  Does  the  tutor's  construinK  never  come  in 
about  that  time  ? — No  ;  we  never  have  to  go  to  con- 
strue before  a  quarter  to  ten. 

9251.  {Mr.  TtdsleloH.)  In  what  form  ore  you  ? — 
In  the  remove. 

9252.  {Mr.  Thampion.)  How  long  will  thia  last; 
when  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  fagging  ? — I  ahall 
he  in  tliQ  fifth  form  on  the  4th  of  Juno,  I  hope. 

9253.  (Mr.  Ttnialeltm.)  You  will  soon  bo  out  of 
fagging  ?— Yes. 

9254.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Tou  Bay  that  yon  would  bo 

»  naturally  excuaod  football  if  you  bad  anytbing  pai'ti- 
cular  to  do  ? — Yes. 
9255.  To  whom  would  you  plead  that  excuse? — 
When  the  fellow  caiuc  round  to  ask  you  if  you  play, 

9256.  Who  is  sent  round  to  do  that  ? — Generally 
ft  sixth  form  comes  round  to  ask  you  whether  you 
play. 

9257.  To  ask  you  whether  you  will  play  ? — Tes. 

9258.  Does  he  leave  it  at  all  as  a  choice  to  you  ? — 
No ;  he  gonorally  makes  you  play  unless  you  havo 
somethiug  to  do. 

9259.  It  is  an  agreeable  way  of  reminding  you  that 
there  is  some  football  ? — Yes, 

9260.  Then  if  you  say,  "  I  have  not  done  my  next 
lesson,"  or  "  I  have  not  done  my  versoe,"  would  bo 
say,  "  By  all  means,  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself.'' 
Would  he  let  you  off  ? — Yes. 

92G1.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  If  you  were  to  say,  "I 
slioulJ  like  lo  go  and  play  ot  fives,"  would  he  let  you 
otr  then  ?— No. 

9262.  {Mr.  rflKS^iian.)  Wouldherequirenny proof, 

»or  if  you  say,  "  Well,  really  I  have  got  eomcihing  to 
do  in  iho  way  of  work,"  would  that  be  enough  ? — He 
would  ask  you  more  particularly  what  it  was. 
9263.  And  then  if  the  answer  was  satisfactory  ho 
would  let  you  off? — Yea, 
92&K  \Mr.  Thompson.)  Supposing  he  found  a  boy 
tolling  him  a  he,  would  he  give  him  a  thrashing  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

9265,  He  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  ? — ^Tca. 

9266,  (Mr.  TwUleton.)  I  suppose  the  hoy  would 
deserve  it  ? — Yes. 

92C7.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)   Do  you   think   that  boya 

generally  would  not  make  that  excuse  ? — I  think  not. 

9268.  (Sir  S.  Norlheole.)  Do  you  think  boys  object 

^   to  being  called  to  foot-ball  ? — No,  ibey  like  it. 

B       9269.  (^r,  Vaaghan.)  You  have  no  experience  of 

W  cricket?— No. 

9270.  You  talk  about  fives,  how  many  fives  coorla 
are  there  ? — There  are  eight  in  one  place,  and  four 
against  the  chapel  walls. 

P927I.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  junior  boy  when  he 
wishes  to  play  at  fivcfl  will  generally  find  a  court  open 
for  him  ? — There  is  generally  a  great  rush  for  the 
courts. 

9272.  Have  you  any  usage  that  the  first  comer 
shall  take  the  court,  or  how  is  it  settled  ? — It  Is  the 
K    first  fellow  wbo  can  get  it. 

■        9273,  (Lord  LyUtlton.)  But  a  fifth   form   would 

~    not  allow  a  lower  hoy  lo  havo  it  before  him  ? — No, 

there  are  certain  courts  which  he  can  be  turned  out  of. 

9274.  Thoao  against  the  chapel  are  Iho  worst?— 

Yob, 


9273.  Do  not  the  lower  hoys  commonly  play  there  ? 
No  i  they  can  be  turned  out  of  those. 

9276.  Not  out  of  the  others  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
can  be  turned  out  of  the  other  ones, 

9277.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Except  for  boys  who  aro 
going  to  play  for  the  matches  ? — Yes. 

9278.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  fond  of  lives  ?— I 
like  it  pretty  well. 

9279.  How  often  in  the  week  can  you  get  a  court 
to  play  in  ? — Not  very  often  ;  I  have  not  played  mora 
than  twice  in  the  new  courts.  They  ore  very  hard 
to  get. 

9280.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Hare  you  ever  known 
the  case  of  a  lower  boy  getting  a  court,  and  being 
turned  out  by  a  fifth  form  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  been 
tui-ned  out  of  a  court. 

9281.  Out  of  a  court  from  which  you  bod  no  right 
to  be  turned  out  ? — No. 

9282.  If  you  got  into  one  from  which  you  had  no 
right  to  be  turned  out,  you  would  not  be  afraid  of 
being  turned  out  ? — No. 

9283.  (Lord  LyttcUon.)  Docs  tbat  apply  to  all  iho 
new  courts  ? — You  cannot  be  turned  out  of  them, 

9284.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Ia  it  the  prncliee  for  the 
fifth  form  to  order  a  lower  boy  to  secure  a  court  for 
them  ? — They  very  often  aak  them  to. 

9285.  Do  not  the  lower  boys  gometimes  get  out  of 
school  sooner  than  the  fifth  form  ? — No,  I  think  not; 
I  think  the  fifth  form  generally  get  out  as  soon. 

9286.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Wbnt  school  were  you  at 
before  you  went  to  Eton  ? — Mr.  Watcrficld's. 

9287.  Is  that  a  preparatory  school  tor  Eton?— 
Ycfl. 

9288.  Do  you  like  Eton  better  ? — Yes,  much. 
92S9.  (Ml.  Vaughan.)  Woreyou  very  hard  worked 

ot  preparation  ? — No,  not  very. 

9290.  When  you  were  preparing  ? — No. 

9291.  {Mr.  Ticislefon.)  Was  tbore  any  fagging  ? — 
No. 

9292.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  hours  a  day 
were  you  at  your  studies  llio  six  months  beiore  you 
went  up  for  examination  ? — About  six  hours. 

9293.  Including  preparing  and  saying  too  ? — Yes. 

9294.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  How  many  are  you  at 
Eton  ? — About  the  same. 

9295.  You  said  that  fagging  interrupts  your  work 
a  good  deal ;  but  did  you  ever  get  into  any  scrnpo 
with  the  masters  in  consequence  of  such  interrup- 
tions ? — No, 

9296.  Have  you  known  any  hoys  who  have  ?ot  a 
flogging  or  an  impoaiiion  for  work  which  ibey  would 
have  done  better  if  they  bad  not  been  interrupted  ? — 
No,  I  have  I'levci-  heard  of  any. 

9297.  It  is  not  notorious  in  the  school  that  thero 
aro  such  cases  ? — No. 

9298.  1 1  ia  not  complained  of  as  a  general  grievance  ? 
—No. 

9299.  {Mr,  Vatigian.)  Havo  you  undergone  any 
exarainntioa  since  you  have  been  at  Eton  ;  I  menu 
examination  in  your  form  for  promotion  ? — No,  I  havO 
not  yet ;  I  sbnll  on  the  4lh  of  June. 

9300.  How  long  shall  you  have  been  in  tho  school 
before  you  will  be  examined  for  promotion  ? — A 
litllo  more  than  half  a  year. 

9301.  (Lord  LytteUon.)  Did  you  pass  into  iho 
upper  remove  without  any  examination  ? — Yes ;  you 
can  pass  fi-om  a  lower  remove  into  an  upper  remove, 
but  not  from  upper  remove  into  fifth  form. 

9302.  You  have  the  Collections  at  the  end  of  tho 
half?— Yea. 

9303.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Tou  went  to  school 
somewhere  about  November,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

9304.  And  you  will  bo  examined  before  the  4th  of 
June  ? — Yes. 

9305.  You  do  not  call  that  a  year  ? — No. 

9306.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think,  if  it  bad  not 
been  for  the  fugging,  you  would  have  done  your  work 
decidedly  better  in  the  school  since  you  have  been 
thei-e  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

9307.  I  Uiought  you  said  that  it  interfered  with 
TOUT  lessons  ? — It  does  rather  j  it  mterrupts  you. 
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9303.  Do  yoii  ihink  that  it  has  only  worrieil  ymi  a 
little,  and  ihut  it  has  not  imaitively  made  you  do  your 
lessons  worse  ? — I  think  it  only  worriea  you  a  little. 

9309.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  VVhiit  was  the  furtliest 
fagging  ;  was  it  ever  up  town  ? — Yya,  rery  often  wo 
were  sent  up  town. 

9310.  With  reference  (o  tlie  gnmea  ;  when  yoo  wpro 
told  that  you  wereoxpecred  to  go  to  foollinll,  iho  only 
excuse  would  be  that  you  lind  some  work  to  do.  You 
could   not  simply   say  you  would  rather  not ;  that 

•  would  not  do  ? — No, 

9311.  If  you  wanted  to  toko  a  walk  that  would  not 
do  ?— No. 

9312.  (Sir  S.  Norlheolr.)  If  you  said  you  did  not 
feel  very  well,  would  that  do  ? — I  think  that  would 
do, 

9313.  (Mr.  Twhleton.')  Of  an  eveninf;  in  your 
room,  is  there  any  tiino  that  you  exa  abaolutely  free 
from  fag  ping  ? — No. 

9314.  You  never  would  be  certain  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  whc-n  yon  conld  not  be  called  upon  to 
fag?— No. 

931d.  (Mr,  Va-tighan,)  How  many  boys  do  you 
find  uaswering  to  the  call  of  the  Hanio  prefect  calling 
"  Come  hero  ?" — Very  ollen  all  the  lower  hoys  go, 

9316.  ilow  many  would  that  bc^  15  ?— Yea  ;   15 

•T\6. 

9317.  Only  one  would  be  wanted  ? — Yes. 

9316.  So  there  is  a  rush  of  16  boys  to  wait  upon 
Aue  ? — Yea. 

9319.  (Mr.  Tfiompton.)  How  far  have  you  to  run  ? 
—It  is  just  out  of  chamber. 

9320.  (jl/r,  Vaughan.)  With  so  many  aa  that  in 
■chool,  supposing  one  l>oy  wishes  to  save  himself  a, 
little,  and  be  thinks  "  Well,  I  will  let  my  friends  ruu 
"  upstairs  this  time,"  what  would  there  be  to  prevent 
his  doing  that  ? — They  often  do  that ;   very    oflcn 

-  some  fellows  do  not  go. 

9321.  (Mr.  Twuleton.)  But  if  it  was  often  re- 
peated the  boy  who  did  not  go  would  be  reckoned  a 
■birk  ? — Yo8, 

9322.  And  the  others  would  complain  of  that  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  They  would  be  thought  a  very 
nasty  kind  of  follows  if  they  did  it. 

9323.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  WTiat  is  the  part  of  the 
fagging  that  is  most  unpopular  ? — I  think  "  Come 
hero  "  is,  or  else  fagging  at  dinner. 

9324.  {Lord  Lyttelion.)  When  tlieie  are  very  few 
it  n  ould  be  worse  than  it  is  now  ? — Yea,  much  worse. 

9323.  (J/r.  Vaughan.)  At  every  call  of  '•  Como 
here,"  every  boy  is  expected  to  present  himself  ? — 
Tes. 

9326.  {Lord  Lyttctton.)  Do  the  sixth  form  and 
liberty  ever  use  sticks?— No,  I  do  not  think  so, 

9327.  You  never  saw  them  with  a  stick  ;  you 
never  heard  of  a  fellow  being  beaten  with  a  slick  ? — 
No. 

9328.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  coUege  hiding ;  do 
you  know  what  that  is  ? — No. 

9329.  If  a  boy  does  not  fag  properly,  or  is  careless 
or  dirty  over  it,  I  suppose  the  masUT  would  lick  him, 
would  he  not  ? — Yea. 

9330.  (Mr.  Tliompson.)  By  boxing  hia  ears,  or 
with  hia  fista  ? — Boxing  his  ears  generally. 

9331.  IIo  would  not  hit  him  across  the  leg  with  a 
fltick  ? — No, 

9332.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Are  there  often  eovere 
lickmga  in  college  ;  have  you  often  seen  a  boy  licked 
severely  ? — No,  not  very, 

9333.  flave  you  ever  been  licked  ? — No. 

9334.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  Never  at  all  ?— No. 

9335.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — About  six 
weeks  of  Inst  half. 

9336.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  Is  there  a  Ume  iiflor  first 


coming   to  whool   at  which  a  boy  \a  treated 
favour.ibly  and  kindly  because  he  has  just  conel 
school  ? — Tea  ;  you  need  not  go  to  '"  Come  here,"  or 
fag  at  dinner,  for  the  first  fbrtuighl. 

9337.  {Mr.Tipi'leton.)  At  the  private  school  where 
you  were,  how  many  boya  were  (here  ? — About  a 
hundred. 

9338.  Although  there  was  no  fagging,  was  that 
any  bullying  there  ? — Yes,  a  little. 

9339.  Was  there  more  bullying  or  less  bullying 
than  at  Eton  ? — About  Iho  same,  I  think. 

9340.  {Mr.  Vaughnn.)  There  ia  Bome  boUying  U 
Eton  ? — Yes,  not  much, 

9341.  Without  mentioning  any  names  at  aU,  cu 
you  tell  us  fi-orn  what  cln^s  of  boys  that  eomef  ;  U  it 
from  Ixiys  who  are  low  in  the  school,  or  from  mwk 
bigger  boys  f — ^From  boys  in  the  lower  school  gtu^ 
rally. 

9342.  (Mr.  Tmisleton.)  Wliy  is  it  thai  ihctv  b 
more  in  the  lower  school  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

9343.  Are  there  a  great  many  big  boys  mixed  with 
the  little  boys  in  the  lower  school  ?— Tea  ;  lio*  reiy 
many  big  boys  in  the  lower  school,  but  »  few-. 

9344.  Is  it  these  big  boys  who  bully  the  little  bojil 
—Yes. 

9345.  Is  tho  bullying  you  speak  of  by  boys  la  iht 
lower  school  a  bullying  of  little  boys  who  are  in  ibe 
lower  school  by  bigger  boys  who  ara  in  the  lowt.' 
school,  or  is  it  a  bullying  of  boys  in  the  lower  school 
by  boys  in  the  upper  school  ? — No,  it  is  generalfy  hoik 
in  the  lower  scliool. 

9346.  You  have  no  personal  kouwledge  of  that 
yourself? — No. 

9347.  Is  it  what  yon  have  heard,  or  what  yon  ban 
seen  ? — Wliot  I  have  heard  by  report. 

9348.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcole.)  If  there  IB  any  bullpi^ 
iu  college,  do  the  sixth  form  take  any  notice  of  it,flt 
stop  it  ? — They  generally  slop  it, 

9349.  If  any  fellow  were  to  bully  yoo,  should  yai 
go  to  your  master  about  it? — No,  1  think  not, 

93o0.  If  he  knew  of  it  would  he  be  likely  to  io- 
terfere  ? — Yes,  ho  would  interfere  if  it  was  a  big^ 
boy  than  I  was, 

9351.  If  a  big  boy  was  bullying  you,  would  yN 
threaten  him  that  you  would  go  and  tell  your  master? 
— I  do  not  know, 

93o2.  (Mr.Vaugkan.)  Ifitwereseen  accidentally l^ 
the  upper  boy,  do  you  think  he  would  care  to  iuterfcn 
alfout  it,  or  that  he  would  pass  by  ? — I  think  he  would 
iuterfere. 

9353.  {Sir  S.  Nortktoie.)  Have  you  ever  known 
any  cases  of  boys  being  licked  or  punished  for  bully- 
ing ? — No,  I  think  not. 

9354.  (Mr.  ThomptOH.)  Would  a  strong  boy  tcb- 
ture  to  resist  au  upper  boy  who  interfered  l«  pr*- 
toct  a  small  boy  from  his  bullying.  Supposing  a  l^ 
boy  were  licking  and  bullying  yoo,  and  one  of  the 
seniors  came  up  to  the  big  boy  and  were  to  sar,  "  Yoo 
"  are  not  to  do  that,  go  awny,  you  have  no  basinctt  U 
"  do  thai,"  Qud  supposing  the  boy  who  was  thrashing 
you  were  a  good  deal  bigger  than  the  boy  trying  w 
preserve  you,  what  would  be  the  result  ;  would  the  l^ 
boy  go  away  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  would  be  obliged  \d, 
because  if  he  ventured  to  dispute  the  upper  fcllov 
then  all  the  sixth  form  would  be  down  upon  him. 

9355.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Is  there  any  fighting  at 
all?— Very  little. 

9356.  Have  you  ever  known  any  regular  atand-np 
flght  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

9357.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  Is  there  any  single  stick. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  it  ? — No. 

935S,  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Would  a  sixth  form  at*^ 
fellows  fighting  ?— Yea. 
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9359.  {Lord  Devon.)  We  nnderstand,  Mr.  Walter, 
tliat  wo  can  have  the  benefit  of  lieoring  eome  obscr- 

Ivations  from  you  with  regard  to  Eton  ? — Having  beoa 

iot   Eton  eigbt  yetirs  mysolt^  and  liiiviug   threo    sons 

liere,  of  course  I  take  a  groat  interest  in  the  Bcliool, 

and  faocy   I  know  somelhing   about  it.     I   thought 

^t\\t\t  na  the  Comnussioucrs  had  exarainoiJ  a  great 
Buinber  of  wituesses  on  the  anbject,  tbcy  might  wish 
to  put  questions  to  mo  on  any  potnta  oa  which  tbcy 
might  tliink  my  espcrieiico  or  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject might  be  of  use  lo  them. 

9360.  If  tliere  arc  any  points  on  whicb  you  wish  to 

tBpciik,  or  suggestions  whicli  you  wish  to  olfer,  thut 
Vouldsuggcjit  questions  to  us  as  it  went  on  ? — I  suppose 
the  genernl  notion  is  that  this  Commissiou  has  been 
instituted  in  consequence  of  an  idea  that  the  educa- 
tion at  Eton  did  not  sufficiently  train  boys  for  the 
duties  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  in  llfo 
at  au  early  period,  without  passing  through  the  uni- 
versity. 

1936!.  {Lord  Li/tlrlton.)  You  shotild  not  assutno  any 
foregone  conclusion  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  tlio 
Commission  ? — I  supposed  that  was  the  case,  but  I 
luvc  no  means  of  knowing. 
9362,  {Lord  Devon.)  That,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  general  idea  in  the  public  mind  ? — Yes.  I  mejin 
that  one's  attention  lins  been  called  to  the  fact  by 
published  letters,  that  the  education  at  Eton  re- 
<■  quired  considerable  alteration  to  adapt  it  to  what 
are  called  tiie  requii-emenia  of  the  day.  Speak- 
ing generally  I  tihould  say  that  that  is  not  my 
opinion.  I  think  notliing  would  bo  more  fnlol  or 
I  misehicvouB  than  to  recommend  any  measures  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  character  of 
I  Eton  as  a  great  classical  school ;  one  of  the  fii'st 
I  classical  schools  in  the  country.  My  own  opinion 
f  is  that  there  is  no  foundation  so  good  for  the  education 
'  of  an  English  gentleman  as  that  classical  education 
which  is  furnished  at  Eton,  HaiTow,  and  oui"  othi-r 
great  public  schools,  and  I  think  that  that  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  as  a  fiindamcnlal  condllion  of  public 
I  BChool  education,  I  should  bo  sorry  to  see  any  plan 
I  recommended  which  should  have  the  effect  of,  in  any 
■  degree,  diminishing  the  amount  of  scholarship,  which 
'  bos  hitherto  been  considered  the  point  to  be  aimed  at 
in  the  education  at  Eton.  There  has  been  ffn  idea 
amongst  many  people  growing  up  of  late  years  that 
it  is  desirable  to  make  the  study  of  modern  bn- 
gungea  and  English  history  much  more  important 
braiiches  of  education  at  Eton  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  My  own  bt'lief  is,  that  with  Iho 
exception  of  a  slight  modiBcntion  which  I  should  like 
to  suggest  with  regard  to  French,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  lo  make  modem  languages  an  essential  por- 
tion of  the  curriculum  of  study  at  Elon.  Li  the  first 
place,  Iwcause  the  object  of  learning  modern  languages 
is  to  acquire  the  jiower  of  speaking  them,  not  merely 
to  leaiTi  them  in  the  wny  in  which  we  learn  Latin  and 
Greek.  We  all  know  tlial  n  man  may  no  un  extremely 
M  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar;  htr  may  have  spent  a 
^B  good  many  years  of  bis  life  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
~  Itnowlodge  of  Greek  and  Lntin;  but  if  compelled  to 
converse  in  either  of  those  langui^es  he  would  break 
down  in  the  first  sentence.  Probably  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  (his  moment  would  not  be  able  to  hold  a 
convei'sniion  in  Greek.  I  suppose  I  might  assume  that 
to  be  the  cose.  I  have  hem'd  it  said  with  regard  to  un 
eminent  professor,  whose  name  I  wilt  not  mentiou,  who 
was  also  a  very  good  Latin  scholar,  that  he  found  him- 
■elf,  Id  a  country  where  Latin  Is  spoken,  unable  to  hold 


conversation  with  any  person  in  Latin,  though  he  is 
unquestionably  a  first-rate  scholar.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  boy  might  leai-n  a  foreign  language,  French  or  Ger- 
man, in  K  twelvemonth  on  the  continent  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  he  could  leai'n  it  in  six 
years  itt  Eton.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  bo 
expedient  to  limit  the  amount  of  modern  languages 
(aught  at  Eton  to  a  twelvemonth's  course  in  French, 
which  I  would  require  every  boy  to  pass  through  in  n 
certain  part  of  the  school. 

9363.  {Lord  Lyttctlon.)  flThat  part? — About  the 
middle,  BO  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  strict 
attention  to  scholarship  wluch  can  never  bo  recovered 
afterwards.  If  a  boy  does  not  learn  it  at  school  or  col- 
lege he  can  never  get  it  afterwards,  whereas  he  may  go 
on  improving  in  moflern  languages  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  I  think  a  boy  should  bo  required  to  go  through  a 
ccilain  course  of  French.  I  spoke  to  the  Inte  Provost, 
theprosentProvost,  and  the  Head  Master  about  it,  and 
they  were  all  very  much  of  my  opinion,  and  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  tis  the  part  of  the  school  in  which  that 
moat  usefully  could  bo  introduced.  My  own  opinion  was 
that  the  "  remove  "  was  the  best,  and  I  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  the  old  plan  of  teaching  geography  in  that 
part  of  the  school,  which  U>  my  certain  knowledge  waa 
very  inefficiently  (aught  at  Eton,  and  was  allogelher  a 
waale  of  time.  When  I  was  at  Eton  they  had  to  go 
through  a.  year's  course  of  geography  in  the  remove, 
and  it  was  (aught  in  about  the  must  repulsive  and  dis- 
tasteful manner  possible,  and  probably  before  they 
nn-iveJ  at  the  sixth  form  they  forgot  everything  they 
hod  learnt  in  that  part  of  the  schooL  I  have  compared 
notes  with  many  Eton  boys  about  it  and  I  generally  find 
they  agree  with  me  as  to  the  absurd  way  in  whicli 
geography  was  taught. 

9364.  {Lard  Dceoh.)  You  spoak  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy ? — Yes ;  ancient  and  modem.  I  daresay  you 
know  the  system.  We  bad  to  make  maps  and  leai'u  all 
the  ancient  nimies  of  obscure  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  enough  to  disgust  a  boy  with 
geography.  I  conceive  the  only  way  is  to  have  maps 
always  before  your  eyes,  and  to  do  what  children  aro 
taught  very  often,  to  put  them  together  on  a  fable.  I 
believe  there  is  no  better  way  oi'  teaching  geography 
than  the  old  nm-sery  schoolroom  plan  of  maps  that 
take  to  pieces.  With  respect  to  i'rench,  I  should 
not  propose  to  introduce  it  as  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  beyond  one  twelvemonth  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  school,  iu  order  that  the  boys  might  acquire 
a  familiarity  with  (he  verbs  and  the  grammar,  and 
kuowonougb  about  itto  be  able  to  take  it  up  for  them- 
selves afterwards.  I  would  make  that  a  iiurt  of  the 
school  system,  and  I  would  altogether  get  rid  of  any 
cxira  charge  for  French,  which  1  think  in  the  present 
day  is  not  a  creditable  charge  for  the  masters  to  make. 
I  tliink  two  French  mnstei-s  would  be  amply  sufficient 
for  teaching  the  number  of  boys  in  that  part  of  iho 
school,  say  from  80  to  100.  and  that  that  ought  to  bo 
included  in  the  course  of  education  and  not  be  charged 
for  as  an  extra. 

9365.  (Sir  S.  Nort/icole.)  Would  you  allow  boya 
nfler  thoy  have  passed  through  that  part  of  the  school 
to  go  on  with  French  as  a  voluntary  subject  ? — If  tbcy 
did  thnt  I  think  they  must  do  it  in  extra  hours,  aa  n 
sort  of  private  business,  I  would  not  introduce  it  oa 
part  of  the  regulai  school  work,  because  I  think  yoa 
could  not  do  it  without  introducing  too  great  a  number 
of  subjects,  which  Is  not  desirable.  For  a  boy  to  bo 
learning  four  or  five  things  at  once  ia  more  than  he 
cao  do  profitably.     I  think  it  might  have  the  efiect 
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'^^'^''-        of  diioiniahing  the  attention  wbich  ouglit  to  bo  pwd 

J  Watltr  Em     *°  Greek  iind  Latin. 

MP.  9366.  If  ihey  did  that  aa  an  extra  afterwards,  would 
you  make  them  pay  for  it  oa  an  extra  ? — That  miglit 

IT  March  1S63.  bo  a  question  for  consideration.    I  am  hardly  prepared 

to  say  what  ought  to  he  done  nl>out  that.     I   do  not 

think  raysclf  it  would  be  necessary  thai  Ihey  should, 
I  think  that  a  boy  who  hod  gone  through  that  courao 
of  Fi-cnch  in  (ho  school  would  not  reqairi'  extra  teach- 
ing, lie  would  be  able  to  teach  himself.  In  th«  same 
way  with  regard  to  miilhematics.  There  ia  at  present 
an  citra  charge  for  ranthematics,  which  I  think  very 
objection  ah  1 0.  One  of  my  boys,  who  is  ia  the  sixih 
form  now,  hns  frequently  asked  my  Icare  lo  attend  the 
extra  mathematical  school.  I  consented  to  it,  but 
I  protest  against  it  as  on  abuse.  I  Uiink  that  what 
the  school  undertakes  to  teach  it  should  teach  bs  part 
of  the  regular  school  system,  and  uol  moke  it  a  meaoa 
of  extorting  money  from  parcutn. 

9367.  {Mr.  TAom/jMn-lItisfour  guineas,  is  itnot? 
— I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

9368.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  time  at 
which  you  propose  to  teach  Freach,  have  you  thought 
how  many  hours  you  would  give  in  the  week  to  the 
cultivolion  of  that  language  ? — I  have  not  thought 
particularly  about  that.  I  presume  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  You  must  understand  that  (he  syHiem  at 
Eton  is  that  the  number  of  houis  passed  in  school  does 
not  represent  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  boy.  The 
work  is  doue  out  of  school,  and  although  some  persona 
propose  that  more  work  should  be  dune  in  school,  1  do 
not  think  that  would  fit  in  with  the  Eton  system,  which 
is  essentially  conducted  in  tliis  manner— ihat  the  litllo 
boys  get  up  their  lessons  in  the  pupil  room,  and  the 
tigger  boys  who  ore  old  enough  to  be  trusted  get  up 
their  work  by  themselves  Ju  iheir  own  rooms.  They 
merely  go  to  school  to  repeat  what  they  have  learnt. 
Therefore  the  amount  of  actual  work  done  in  school, 
whether  in  tbe  French  class  or  any  other  chiss,  does 
not  represent  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  boy, 

9369.  {Lord  Devon.)  I  think  yonr  objection  lo  the 
introduction  of  any  French  in  any  larger  portion  of 
the  school  than  that  to  which  you  refer  arises  from 
your  fear  that  it  would  iuicrfei-e  with  the  classieal 
iiistmetion  of  the  sclmol  ? — I  think  so. 

9370.  Several  opiuions  have  been  expressed  before 
us  by  other  witnesses  as  to  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing  it    more  extensively  than  you  refer    lo,   by 

*  giving  up  a  certiun  portion  of  the  claasionl  work 
which,  in  tBe  judgment  of  those  witnesses,  eould  be 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
classical  education,  such  as  repetition  (to  somo  extent) 
or  the  construing  in  the  tutors'  rooms  ;  by  which  means 
it  has  been  suggested  that  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  impairing  the  chLSt-ical  instruction,  more  time 
could  be  given  to  other  branches  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  a  single  line  of  repetition  diminished.  I  attach  the 
grealesi  importance  to  tlie  araountof  learning  hy heart 
practised  at  Eton.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  greatest 
ndrantogo  in  afler  life  to  a  man  who  has  acquired  that 
habit  of  learning  verses  by  heart. 

9371.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  know  the  umount 
of  time  now  given  at  Eton  in  the  week  to  re|K'tition  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  greater  than 
it  was  in  our  time, 

9372.  I  think  we  liave  been  told  it  is  about  seven 
hours  a  week  ? — You  mean  in  school  ? 

9373.  In  school  ? — One  master  hears  40  or  50  boys 
repeat.  If  he  is  to  do  it  tlioroughly  of  course  it 
tftkes  some  lime.  There  is  no  boip  for  it.  Boys 
must  all  go  up  together,  and  they  ought  to  be  put  on 
mllicr  in  a  haphaziu'd  way,  so  as  lo  know  whether  tliey 
Jiavo  learnt  their  lessons  thoroughly.  In  my  time  it 
used  to  lie  the  fashion  to  do  that  part  of  t3ie  business 
rather  slovenly,  and  a  quick  boy  oden  come  in  without 
having  got  up  his  lesson.  He  learnt  the  half  dozen 
lines  or  so  he  thought  he  was  likely  to  be  ciilled  up 
to  say,  and  got  off  in  that  way.  I  had  a  private 
tutor  and  was  obliged  to  learn  every  word  by  heart, 
and  I  always  found  the  advantage  of  it.  I  know 
that  formerly  it  used  lo  be  conducted  in  an  irrognlar 


manner.  I  believe  now  they  do  pay  much  more  atta- 
tion  to  the  learning  by  heart,  and  the  boys  are  oblj^ 
to  leani  a  very  considerablo  proportion  thoroughly, 

9374.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  do  you  say  tu  to  t^ 
construing  in  the  pupil  room  ? — Tliat  ia  n  aort  of  pr^ 
liminary  exercise  to  see  whether  the  lioys  liave  got  up 
their  work  before  going  into  school.  1  see  no  dind- 
vantage  in  it,  I  iliink  it  is  rather  a  desirable  tlnig, 
because  it  affords  a  security  for  boT3  having  Inni 
their  lesson.  It  ia  impossible  for  the  He«Ml  Ums 
to  call  up  every  boy.  In  my  time  boys  teMtn 
reckoned  upon  being  called  up  more  Ihaa  oticc  or  i«ic* 
in  the  half,  and  the  consequence  was  that  nuuiy  of  [baa 
came  in  without  having  looked  at  the  leseoo  at  all.  If 
the  work  is  thoroughly  done  in  the  pupil  room  il  affimii 
a  security  against  that,  because  the  tutor  will  prolai^ 
look  sharp  after  the  boys  ho  thinks  likely  to  be  rfl', 
and  that  affords  a  double  security  thai  tlie  work  W 
been  properly  done, 

9375.  Supposing  the  forms  were  broagbt  dowo  tq 
from  30  to  35  boys  in  each  form,  do  you  not  thiii  it 
would  be  practicable  for  the  assistant  master  in  dwp 
of  the  form  so  far  to  exercise  all  the  boya  in  cao- 
struiug  as  to  some  extent  to  render  it  uunecesstn  ig 
have  preliminary  construing  ? — I  canaot  say  wiluu 
having  seen  the  thing  practically  tried. 

9376.  What  were  the  numbers  of  the  forms  in  yoor 
time  of  each  master  ? — During  the  two  last  yein  I 
was  at  Eton  the  school  was  particularly  low,  Ooo 
year  it  was  450,  not  much  more  than  half  the  preseai 
number,  I  was  up  to  the  Head  Master,  Dr.  Keate, 
then.  It  was  in  his  last  year.  He  wis  getting  old 
and  rather  short  sighted,  and  the  thing  wm  done  in  ■ 
very  careless  manner. 

9377-  What  wore  the  numberG  in  the  forms'  — 
Some  of  them  had  as  many  as  60  or  70  at  thai  time. 

9378.  {Lord  LyUellon.)  Do  you  know  what  li  i» 
now  ? — I  do  not.  Those  aro  matters  of  detail  m 
which  I  am  hardly  competent  to  give  an  oploioo, 

9379.  {Lord  Dc^wv.)  On  the  point  of  ibo  neCM^ 
of  ihe  preliminary  construing,  of  course  a  diminatia 
in  the  number  of  hoys  in  each  form  would  altcrtlit 
state  of  things  ? — It  would,  so  far,  but  the  preliQuawy 
construing  need  not  take  up  any  great  amount  of  tat. 
Half  an  hour  ought  to  bo  sufBcient. 

9380.  Looking  to  tlie  importance  of  French  nu 
which  you  have  dwelt,  what  should  you  s,iy  to  lU 
making  the  possession  of  some  kno^vledge  in  Frtutli 
a  necessary  condition  of  entrance  ? — That  is  a  pUi, 
which  I  believe  Is  a  favourite  one  willi  the  Head 
Master,  but  that  might  interfei^  materially  with  the 
early  age  at  which  many  boys  go  to  Eton.  Pvibapi 
you  are  aware  that  many  hoys  go  to  Eton  as  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age.  I  have  knoM-n  nu  instance  of  I 
boy  going  at  five  and  a  half. 

OSaj.  Do  you    think  that  is  desirable  ? I  do  Ml 

think  it  is. 

0382.  At  what  age  would  you  scad  a  bcr  to  Elm! 
— It  depends  eniircly  on  eircumstancea.  1  think  idj- 
self  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  boy  at  home  as  Ions  H 
you  can.  That  is  my  iirst  principle,  I  have  six  mcs. 
The  first  I  kept  at  home  till  12  years  of  age.  lie  tuJ 
a  tutor.  He  then  went  to  Eton  and  I  sent  with  liia 
his  brother  who  was  10  years  old,  because  I  luuiJ 
that  there  was  not  the  Bam6  nccessi^  for  kevpici:  t 
tutor  then  as  there  ivne  with  the  eldest.  1  shoiiW 
prefer  if  possible  to  keep  a  boy  at  home,  or  at  til 
events  from  going  lo  Eton  till  about  12  yeai's  of  a^ 
That  gives  him  six  years  at  Eton,  which  I  (hink  a 
a  very  fair  iieriod  to  enjoy  tbo  full  benefit  of  the 
scliool. 

9383.  Then  probably  you  do  not  attach  any  gresf 
importance  to  the  lower  school  ? — It  is  a  very  good 
echool  for  Utile  boys.  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it,  for  I  have  had  one  of  my  own  bon 
in  Mr,  Hawtrey's  house,  and  was  extremely  well 
pleased  with  ihe  way  he  was  brought  up,  I  think  h» 
was  Buificienlly  well  looked  after,  and  I  think  bctttt 
than  at  most  privote  schools, 

9384.  Would  you  limit  the  age  nt  ivbich  they 
should  remain  in  the  lower  school  ?— It  is  Lard  lo  da 
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tlint,  ticcfiusB  age  and  size  do  not  alwnyB  go  together. 
It  is  very  incoiivcnient,  do  doubt,  toliavo  a  biji  stupid 
'"cllow  iu  ilie  removo  or  lower  division  fil'ili  form — a 
loy,  I   mofin,   who   by   xocvd  physical  strengib  can 
Aiirac  a  position  which  his  abililies  do  not  entitlQ 
im  to  ti^c.     I  think  that  i.s  uiideairabli?,  but  it  is 
cry  difficult  to  prcacribe  rules  Tor  that,  because  it 
iglit  operate  very  hardly  on  some  boya. 
9395.  Looking  to  the  com  men  cement  of  the  lower 
chool,  lit  what  age  would  you  send  boys  ;  would  you 
lave  any  minimum  ? — I  think  eight  years  of  ago  is 
*ery  good.  A  boy  ought  to  be  fit  to  go  into  the  upper 
ichool  at  10,  in  order  to  get  to  the  aisth  form,  which 
5  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  boys  in  going  to  Eton, 
'end  unlcBB  they  reach  that  they  will  lose  a  great  pn.rt 
of  the  henefit  of  the  Bchool.     A  boy  ought  to  get  into 
the  lower  division  fourth  form  between  10  aud  II. 
.    9386.  In    order   to  reach  tlie  sixth  form  at  what 
age  ? — At  17.     It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  bay,  if  poa- 
_»ible,  to  be  a  twelvemonth    in   the   sixth  form.     It 
_:ive8  hira  the  habit  of  aelf-respecL     He  ia  treated 
'altogether  as  n  genttemnn.     It  gives  him  a  Labit  of 
self-respect  and  indeptndonce,  which  is  of  great  use 
to  him  at  College. 

9387.  Do  you  think  there  ia  any  advantage  in 
I  limiting  the  numbers  of  the  sixth  form,  or  would  you 
L  extend  them  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  preaeut  nura- 
Klier  is. 

■     9388.  Twenty  at  present?— I  thiuk  that  is  mthcr 
'      small  for  so  Ini-ge  a  school  aa  Eton  hna  grown  to, 

kd339.  I  believe  the  number  of  the  sixth  foiTii  has 
iiot  varied,  though  the  scliool  has  largely  increnaed  ? 
— Yes,  I  should,  be  disposed  to  increase  it.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  it  is  so  small.  I  should  have  thought 
In  a  school  of  800  boys  40  would  not  bo  too  much. 
Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  French,  I  may  mention 

»a  thing  whicli  struck  me  ranch  aomo  years  ago.  I 
went  to  Eton  on  one  of  the  speech  days,  the  4th  of 
June,  and  two  boya  declaimed  a  passage  from  Racine, 
cue  of  Ihem  with  such  remarkably  gi.<od  aeeent  iluil  I 
went  lo  Dr.  Ilawirej',  who  was  the  Head  Ma-ler 
then,  and  said,  '•  How  in  the  world  did   you  tench 

»"  this  boy  such  good  French  ':"  "  Well,"  he  said, 
''  this  boy  has  been  brought  up  at  Paris."  I  said, 
*'  Ton  have  relieved  my  mind  immensely  ;  I  was 
"  afraid  you  taught  hira.''  He  said,  "  I  suppose  you 
"  thought  we  got  on  too  fast  1'"  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  was 
"  afraid  my  theory  was  upset."  But  thot  boy  was  no 
scholar;  he  had  no  acquirements  at  all  in  any  other 
way,  and  he  would  have  carried  off  the  Fiuncii  pri^e 
with  no  more  trouble  mid  no  more  merit  than  a  boy 
brought  up  liy  Pericles,  if  you  could  suppose  such  a 
thing,  w-uuld  cany  off  a  prize  for  Greek.  It  was  no 
merit  to  him  at  all ;  he  had  simply  ac(|uii-ed  it  as  a 
part  of  his  mother  tongue.  Ii  wiia  a  gix'iit  ndvantago 
to  him.  but  no  credit  to  the  school,  nor  any  proof  that 
the  system  could  be  properly  worked  ia  the  sdiool. 

93yt).  That  is  as  regards  pronunciation  ? — Yea.  I 
maintain  you  c*nnot  teach  it  at  Eton.  Unless  a  boy 
ia  in  the  daily  habit  of  intercourse  with  persona  who 
ppeak  French,  and  is  obliged  to  do  it^  so  that  it 
almost  comes  to  him  hke  hia  mother  tongue,  he  cannot 
leaiu  it  in  the  way  it  is  moat  desirable  that  he  should. 

9391.  {Lord  f-ifllellon.)  If  a  boy  goes  to  Eton  at 
about  1 1  or  12  wiio  has  been  as  well  grounded  aa  it  is 
possiijio  to  be  in  families  of  the  upper  class  in  French, 
do  you  not  think  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 
teaching  French  at  Eton,  it  might  be  kept  up  so  ns  to 
prevent  his  losing  what  he  had  acquired  at  home  ? — I 
very  much  doubt  it.  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  re- 
markably good  philologist,  mentioned  to  me  the  case 
of  a  l>oy  whom  he  knew,  who  had  been  brought  up 
at  Copenhagen  or  Stockholm,  I  forget  which,  wlu>, 
wheu  ho  wna  10  years  of  age,  was  able  to  ajieak 
French,  GoiTnao,  and  Swedish  perfectly.  He  sjiid 
before  he  had  been  two  years  in  England  he  bad  for- 
gotten every  word  of  ihoae  languages. 

9392.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  \Vhat  do  you  quote  that 
example  as  proving  ( — As  showing  that  when  they 
cease  to  he  kept  up  by  conatoot  intercourse  with  other 
persons  that   they  lose  it,  and  aa  a  proof  that  the 
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popular  notion  that  when  a  child  leanja  French  in  the 
nursery  it  is  quite  sutlicient,  aud  will  never  forget  it 
in  after  life,  is  quite  a  mistake. 

9293.  {Lord  Li/tlellon.)  I  am  supposing  uiat  the 
four  months  of  holidays  in  the  year  aro  nut  lost  17  March  ieG3, 
in  the  way  of  keeping  up  or  even  improving  tlio  ■■ 
knowledge  of  French  ? — If  the  parents  consider  it  a 
thing  of  vital  importntiee  that  the  boy  should  speak 
French  or  any  other  language,  and  choose  to  take  him 
abroad  or  place  bim  in  constant  contact  with  persons 
who  speak  those  languages,  he  will  acquire  them 
without  any  necessity  of  their  being  kept  up  at  Eton 
at  all. 

9394.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcolc.^  What  advantage  do  you 
propose  to  derive  from  giving  a  boy  one  year  in 
French  in  the  remove  ? — I  thiuk  it  would  give  liim 
an  acquaiulanco  with  the  verba,  for  instance.  He 
might  learn  a  good  deal  by  heart,  and  be  able  to  get 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conjugation  of  verba 
and  that  descriptiou  of  technical  knowledge  which  is 
of  great  importance,  and  which  if  he  got  thoroughly 
at  that  time  he  would  not  forget, 

9C95,  (Mr.  I'auglian.)  Grammatical  knowledge,  ia 
fact? — Yen,  without  attempting  to  do  more. 

9396.  {Sir  S.  NoTlhcote.)  Do  you  not  think  he 
would  forget  it  if  he  was  not  kept  up  for  the  next 
three  or  Ibur  years  at  Eton  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
1  think  with  a  little  practice  at  home,  such  oa  reading 
some  French  look,  he  would  not  forget  that. 

9397.  Do  you  not  find  that  even  men  who  have 
spent  10  and  12  years  of  their  life  working  hard 
at  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  who  really 
have  made  a  certain  progress  in  mastering  them, 
forget  them  entirely  if  they  do  not  keep  them  up  ? — • 
I  do  not  think  that  they  forget  the  verbs  and  the  ele- 
mentary parts.  I  am  bound  to  Bay  that  my  impreasioD 
is  (it  may  bethought  paradoxical,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
the  currcut  opinion  on  the  subject)  that  tliere  is  a 
fiillucy  in  attaching  such  vast  importance  to  the  study 
of  modern  languages.  People  say  "  What  is  the  use 
"  of  (.tudying  dead  languages  which  you  are  never 
"  called  upon  to  speak  in  after  life  ? "  I  say,  what 
is  the  use  of  studying  modern  languages  which  you 
are  never  called  upon  to  speak  in  after  life  ?  1  say 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  ns  far  ns  my  observation  goes 
of  persons  in  my  own  poaitlon  in  life,  and  looking  at 
the  thing  iu  a  mere  utilitarian  point  of  view,  not  at 
all  with  reference  to  modern  languagea  as  accomplish- 
ments and  means  of  education  which  they  undoubtedly 
ore,  I  say  that  most  men  who  receive  the  education 
of  English  gentlemen  and  are  fit  to  lake  their 
places,  and  do  take  their  places,  in  public  life  and  in 
various  professions,  pracliently  are  not  called  upon 
to  make  much  uae  of  their  knowledge  of  modern 
languages.  I  will  take  the  ease  of  most  clergymen,  | 
most  professional  men,  most  members  of  Farli.'mient  i 
even,  most  country  gentlemen,  who  form  the  staple  of 
tlie  class  which  Eton  sends  out.  I  say  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  called  upon  to  spcnlc 
live  sentences  of  a  modem  language  perhaps  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  In  England,  of  course,  theyspeiik  their 
owu  language,  and  unless  they  happen  to  be  mixed 
up  with  diplomatic  circlea  and  .  to  go  much  into 
a  particular  class  of  society  which  is  very  limited' 
where  French  is  occaeionajly  spoken,  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  speak  a  modern  language  except  when 
they  go  abroad.  They  go  to  Switzerland  perhaps 
once  in  two  or  three  years  for  six  weeks.  Directly 
they  open  their  lips  they  are  answered  iuEugUah  and 
they  immediately  desiat  from  continuing  the  conversa- 
tion in  a  modem  language.  Such  at  least  is  my 
experience.  I  am  not  at  all  denying  that  it  is  an 
imnicn»e  advantage  and  a  great  accomplishment  lo  a 
man  to  be  a  good  linguist,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  aecomplishment  ia  much  greater  than  that  of 
singing  or  playing  on  an  instrument  nor  half  so  much 
called  into  requisition,  I  believe  that  in  society  k 
man  would  be  more  popular  who  hod  a  good  voice 
or  could  play  well  on  an  inetrunient,  and  would  bo 
called  upon  to  exercise  it  far  more  frequently  than 
the  man  who  was  the  beat  French  or  German  scholar 
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in  llio  country — m  a  mere  matter  of  fact  and  of  ex- 
pevieiice.  1  consider  that,  after  all,  the  great  ol-ject  of 
education,  next  lo  Iruiaing  the  miud  to  orercomo 
dilTicultiea,  which  is  the  primary  object,  is  to  trftln  the 
man  for  discharging  certain  defiuilo  funclions  and 
relatioDB  lowards  hia  fcUow-ciiizene,  his  own  country- 
men, nnd  that  tho?e  n.ilalioDB  are  best  discharged  by  a 
man  who,  eitteris  paribus,  that  is  to  say  of  equal  powers 
of  mind,  can  best  express  himself  in  bis  own  language 
either  in  conversation  or  in  writing,  and  that  the  l-est 
lestofagoodeducation  is  lobe  able  to  write  agooii  letter. 
I  can  mention  as  a  proof  of  that,  that  at  Oxford  in  my 
time,  and  I  believe  still,  the  test  of  llie  greatest  ability 
and  the  most  successful  education  and  mental  training 
in  the  university  was  aiwuye  held  to  be  the  Oriel  fellow- 
ship, nnd  that  depended  upon  what  ?  Not  up  ia 
Bcholnrship,  or  malhematics,  but  upon  English  composi- 
tion. Au  English  essay  was  always  held  to  be  Iho 
decisivo  teat  of  the  mati  best  fitted  to  take  the  highest 
jwaition  a  man  could  reach  at  Oxford — the  Oriel 
fellowship.  All  those  men  have  heen  men  of  mark, 
men  who  have  influenced  llioir  fellow- citizens  in  after 
life,  whereas  if  you  lake  the  run  of  Latiu  and  Greek 
BC ho! ars,  particularly  men  of  grealBchoJai-ship,  or  even 
great  mathematicians,  they  have  not  been  the  men  who 
have  nitained  that  peculiar  position,  or  who  have 
exercised  that  peculiar  power  which  Oriel  fi^Ilowa  as  a 
hody  have  done.  I  might  mention  the  names  of  Arnold, 
Whalelv,  Kotile,  Pusey,  and  Newman  and  others, 
Mr.  Vaughan  I  might  also  mention  (I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Vaughan's  essay,  which  ia  a 
proof  of  what  I  say),  who  have  all  of  them  been  men  of 
that  peculiar  mental  calibre  that  they  have  exercised 
a  greater  mental  and  moral  |wwer  over  bodies  of  men 
than  almost  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  country.  I 
mean  in  au  intotlectual  way,  theiefore  I  think  that 
that  is  not  a  bad  proof  that  the  power  of  English  com- 
position is  about  the  beat  test  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
man  to  show  what  bis  education  has  done  for  him. 
If  I  were  called  upon  (o  examine  20  men  whom  I  had 
never  seen  liefore  for  the  civil  service  I  ehonl'd  give 
Ihem  a  sheet  of  paper  and  say.  '■  Write  me  a  letter  on 
Euch  a  subject."  I  would  pick  out  the  best  men  quite 
AS  cflsiiy  as  could  be  done  by  tho  severest  examina- 
lion. 

9398.  (Lord  Lj/fleffnn.)  Do  I  understand yoo  to  be- 
lieve that  English  is  spoken  as  much  abroad  among  the 
upper  classes,  taking  the  whole  contineut,  and  spoken 
with  as  much  facility  ae  French  is  ? — I  fancy  not. 

9399.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  an  Englishman 
went  abroad  and  began  lo  talk  French  he  would  be 
immediately  answered  in  English  ? — Englishmen  do 
not  travel  much  in  France  to  begin  with  ;  they  go  to 
Paris  and  stay  there  ;  hut  France,  generally  s^iet^ing, 
is  a  land  of  passage  ;  I  rather  meant  other  countries. 
Germany  or  Rusaia.  Very  few  men,  compara lively, 
Epeak  German. 

9400.  Uo  yon  apprehend  that,  taking  Germany 
frenerally,  tliey  will  find  as  much  facility  iu  couTeraing 
in  English  as  with  tlie  French  educated  cla^s  ? — No  ; 
I  think  French  is  much  used  in  Germany. 

9-)01.  In  Italy  or  Spain  ? — Of  courw^  to  n  great 
extent.     I  am  not  denying  the  advantage  of  it. 

9402.  I  mean  comparatively  with  England  ?  —  I 
think  in  Germany  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
English  s|>oken  bj  masters  of  the  hotels,  mid  in 
Switzerland  more  and  more  every  year. 

9403.  In  Italy,  do  you  hear  English  fipoken  ? — 
Ceriniidy  in  Rome ;  I  do  not  know  about  Florence. 
I  Uiink  French  is  (noro  spoken  in  Florence. 

9404.  {Lord  Dtron.)  Are  vou  of  opinion  llial  of 
late  years  the  use  of  French  has  become  more  uc<«s£ary 
from  increaseil  intercourse  ? — In  commercial  Q^nsac- 
iion». 

9403.  I  did  not  mean  only  eommercial :  I  am  not 
BUr*  nhcllier  it  is  within  your  knowledgt',  but  probably 
you  know  tlial  jieoph'  fnijucntly  come  over  to  in<]uiro 
mio  the  working  of  our  munici(inJ  iiti^ti  tut  ions  in  various 
WBj-g,  merchants,  or  lawvers,  or  phihmthropists,  or 
scientific  nun,  witli  all  of  whom  it  is  imiK>riaiit  that  wb 
•Lould  commuiiicatc  ? — What  I  mean  to  eav  is  that  Eton 


is  not  the  place  to  lem-n  it  al.  It  is  ft  grent  wdTOotap  Is 
a  imin  to  go  abroad  and  learn  llieso  loiiguage*.  but  I  do 
not  think  that  an  English  public  school  is  the  plaoe  in 
which  he  can  ncr|uire  them.  He  cannot  poaeibly  B«qsire 
them  with  the  same  facility  }  therefore,  so  fiu  it  ii  a 
loss  of  time.  Many  young  men  go  to  France  «  ttc 
under  a  French  tutor,  or  live  with  a  French  bmiJj, 
or  a  German  family,  and  they  will  acquire  ibt 
language  they  wish  to  learn  in  a  twelvemonth's  tin 
with  far  greater  facility  than  in  any  given  nurabcr  of 
yeara  in  any  English  school  ;  thei-efore  I  say  if  j« 
attempt  to  tcucli  it  for  the  purpose  of  conversation,  jwr 
arc  losing  your  time.  Toa  may  teach  a  bey  gn- 
maticoJly,  of  course,  as  you  may  teach  hira  Lalia  al 
Greek  j  but  every  one  knowa  that  learning  a  laogaip 
in  that  way  ia  not  tho  best  way  to  Icam  to  epcak  iL 

9406.  It  gives  them  command  of  the  literatm' 
— Which  very  few  of  us  read.  I  have  beard  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  is  a  great  scholar,  as  we  all  \sm, 
modern  as  well  as  ancient,  say  how  little  Ftnch 
literature  was  read. 

9407.  {Lord  LtjtteUon.)  He  did  not  aay  thai. « 
considering  it  a  desirable  staid  of  things  ?• — Do  wA 
it  was  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  oot  think  it  a  ent- 
genial  to  English  tastes  generally  ;  io  fact.  aAera  nw 
reaches  a  certain  time  of  life  we  know  there  U  titiia 
rendi:ig  of  any  sort.  I  could  menliou.  in  confirmattiu 
of  that,  a  remark  I  heard  from  Mr.  Vardon,  the  Ulov 
riau  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  went  in  one  Aaj  in 
tho  reccBS  and  was  looking  over  tho  library,  I  said 
"What  a  number  of  magnificent  book*  yon  Aare  htee, 
"  buying,  who  reads  ihera?"  he  said,"  Who  read*  aay- 
"  thing  ?  nobody  reads  anything  bwc  exc«p  Sir 
"  George  Lewis  and  myself." 

9408.  {Lord  Devon.)  But  the  object  of  a  paUic 
Bchoul  would  be  to  foster  that  taste? — Touwill  not  do  it 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  You  catiQot  create  BdemaDil, 
you  must  leave  the  demand  to  create  the  supply. 

9409.  (jtfr.  Vauyhan.)  Without  at  oil  saying  ho* 
far  such  a  consideration  affects  the  time  at  wliidi  thi 
language  should  be  taught,  both  in  history  and  {^lilo- 
sophy,  is  there  not  much  that  a  scholar  wooM  not 
like  to  be  excluded  from  in  French? — Undoutiit^j  I 
but  then  I  consider  the  use  of  education  at  Eton,  ii  U 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languageB  tl  In 
make  himself  able  to  rewl  any  oilier  lasguQg«.  \ 
should  like,  if  the  commiitec  will  allow  me.  to  ai\ 
attention  to  a  very  remarkable  letter,  published  muf 
years  ago  in  the  "  Educational  ALigazine  "  by  Niebohr 
on  lliis  very  subject,  who  was  a  very  good  aothoriiy, 
becaoec  he  was  the  master  of  twenty  langnagca  Tbe 
letter  ia  altogether  the  moat  remarkable  I  evi-r  read  in 
my  life.  I  read  it  25  years  ago,  ajid  it  made  a  gnat 
impression  upon  mo.  I  called  the  atiention  of  nj 
friend  Mr.  Balston,  now  the  Head  ftfssterof  £ton.tai^ 
nnd  he  told  me  the  other  day  he  hod  never  forgaCHi 
it.  The  letter  ia  published  in  the  first  namber  ti  il* 
**  Educational  Magazine  ;"  it  was  written  in  1822,aodit 
contains  general  remarks  on  the  objects  ofclassintl  (ill- 
cation,  and  on  the  style  of  classical  education  which  biiTI 
ought  to  be  kept  lo.  It  aUo  touched  on  a  point  nkiiA 
I  have  often  thought  ba^  been  very  much  mtbtukn, 
and  that  is  on  ihe  subject  of  original  ossays.  I  it- 
member  at  Eton  and  Uxford  frequently  being  n*Uf 
overwhelmed  by  the  kind  of  subjects  that  iver' 

me  to  wi-ite  upon  for  English  essays.  J  may  n 
in  passing  that  there  is  n  particular  subject  ref^irvil » 
here  which  I  mentioned  to  a  friend  the  other  dav.  Mi 
he  said,  "  Well,  it  is  the  very  subject  ivhicli  1  bail  V 
"  write  upon  for  an  English  essay  at  Oxford."  "Dm 
letter  ia  written  to  a  young  man  of  19  who  has  faata 
working  hard,  and  who  proposes  to  give  a  proof  ofU) 
attainments  by  writing  a  certain  essay  and  aendiiK  it 
toNichuhr  forhis  opinion  and  advice.  Hesaya,  "'t<M 
"  have  undertaken  to  writ«  alwut  the  Koman  cokvia 
"  and  their  influence  on  the  State" — that  Im  just  lb* 
kind  of  subject  which  they  give  at  the  univer^tiedaad 
pul>lic  schools  sometimes  to  write  upon. 

"  Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  jon  can  hare  n 
much  as  a  half-correct  conception  of  the  RoauB 
colooiea  ;  and  lo  write  about  their  ioilueDce  oa  tkf 
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elato,  yoQ  should  not  only  nccnmtcly  nndersland  the 
conetitutioD  of  Rome  and  its  history,  but  should  bo 
Acquainted  with  the  priDciples  and  hiatory  of  politics  ; 
all  witkh  as  yet  ia  impoasible.  When  I  BiLy  this,  I 
will  ndil  that  none  of  us,  who  are  entitled  to  the  name 
of  philologcra,  could  have  treated  the  subject  at  your 
age  !  not  es-en  Grotius,  or  Scaliger,  or  Snlmasius,  who 
were  excellent  grammarians  so  much  eurlier  than  any 
of  ua.  Slill  IcBH  suited  to  you  is  your  second  subject. 
You  must  know  enough  of  antiquity  to  be  aware  that 
the  philoBophy  of  young  men,  down  to  a  much  riper 
age  than  yours,  consitted  in  silent  liateninfr,  in  endea- 
vouring to  understand,  and  to  learn.  You  cannot 
even  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  facta,  much  Icsn 
carry  on  general  reflections — to  let  pnas  iho  word 
philosophical,  or  ijuoalions  of  minute  detail,  mostly 
problenialicjtl.  To  learn,  my  dear  Iriend,  to  learn 
coascieniiously  !  to  go  on  siftinj;  and  increasing  our 
knowledge  ;  this  ia  our  speculative  calling  ihroiigh 
life.  And  it  is  bo  most  especially  in  youth,  which  has 
the  happiness  that  it  may  give  itself  up  without  hin- 
drance to  the  charms  of  the  new  intellectual  world 
opened  to  it  by  books.  He  who  writes  a  diaserlftlion, 
let  him  say  what  he  will,  pretends  to  teach  ;  and  one 
cannot  teach  without  some  degree  of  wisdom,  which  is 
the  amenda  that,  if  we  strive  after  it,  God  will  give 
Ds  for  the  departing  bliss  of  youth.  A  wise  young 
man  is  a  monster."     Then  he  Bays  also  ; — 

"  When  you  are  writing,  examine  carefully  whether 
your  language  be  of  one  colour.  It  matters  not  lomy 
mind  whether  you  attach  yourself  to  that  of  Cicero 
and  Livy,  or  to  that  of  Tacitus  and  Qnintilian  ;  but 
one  period  yon  must  choose,  else  the  result  ia  a  motley 
style,  which  is  as  offensive  to  a  sound  philologer  as  if 
one  were  to  mis  up  German  of  1650  and  of  1800. 
Try  to  .icquire  the  art  of  connecting  sentences,  with- 
out which  all  attempts  at  writhig  Latin  arc  downright 
torture  to  the  reader  ;  and,  most  especially,  look  care- 
fully to  your  metaphors  ;  whatever  is  not  fjuite  fault- 
less in  them  is  intolerable.  Hence,  writing  Latin  is 
such  an  excellent  discipline  for  a  good  style,  and  next 
to  Latin  French,  which  also  will  not  tolerate  any 
absurdities;  whereas  we  Germans,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, are  lamentably  indifferent  about  snch  matters." 
So  he  being  a  German,  and  being  also  a  master  of 
many  other  languages,  thought  that  Latin  and  French 
were  the  two  be)<t  subjects  for  composition,  and 
German  the  worst, 

9410.  (Mr.  Ttcistelon.)  I  presume  t.hnt  what  Nio- 
huhr  says  about  French  there  is  with  reference  to 
style  ? — To  composition  and  to  Biyle  of  writing. 

9411.  Then,  admitting  that  French  is  the  best  or 
the  style  of  writing,  it  may  still  be  the  caae  that  it  ia 
desirable  to  be  acquainted  with  German  on  account  of 
the  matter  of  the  German  authors  ? — No  doubt  it 
might  be  so, 

9412.  (3Ir.  Thompson.)  For  instance,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  tieuefit  of  that  letter  of  Niebuln's 
if  we  had  been  ignorant  of  German? — Of  course. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  object  of  the  school 
is  to  train  the  mind  to  devriop  the  powers  of  the 
mind  in  the  most  effectual  way — it  may  be  a 
question  of  what  is  the  most  eirectua!  way — or  to  give 
a  boy  a  sort  of  insight  info  a  vast  number  of  bi-anches 
of  literature.  I  do  not  think  ihiit  is  the  true  object. 
I  think  the  object  of  education  is  to  train  tlic  mind  to 
overcome  difhculties,  and  to  get  it  into  shape  ;  and  if 
you  confuse  the  mind  by  introducing  to  it  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  you  lose  power.  Yon  nwy  gain 
an  amount  of  knowleilge.  bat  you  loar  power.  The 
great  object  ia  U)  gain  power,  aiid  I  think  tliut  every- 
thing like  forcing  the  mind  at  that  enrly  age,  when  it  is 
very  active,  at  the  aarae  time  when  the  reasoning 
powers  ai'o  not  fully  developed,  lyetwccn  15  and  13,  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing  ;  it  is  a  growing  age.  Boys 
grow  very  fast,  and  Eton,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  forcing 
place  for  the  growth  of  boys.  It  is  not  o  bracing  place  ; 
it  is  a  place  where  boys,  unless  they  have  good  hving 
and  plenty  of  excTi.'i3e,  would  sicken,  and  1  should  be 
extremely  aorry  lo  sec  much  more  pressure  put  on  iho 
jflvutttl  powers  of  the  boys  at  Etoa  than  there  is  now. 


I  think  they  would  break  down  under  it     We  have        ETON, 
often  had  great  iJcaa,  which  I  know  are  shared  by  j  waited  Em 
many  men  of  far  higher  authority  than  myaclf  as  to  the     '    jn.p. 
effect  even  of  things  apparently  so  praisewoi-thy  at  first  — ' 

sight  and  so  desirable  as  the  Newcastle  fcholarship.    I  IT  Mweh  1663. 

should  not  wish  one  of  my  own  sons  to  gel  that  scholar-     "" 

ship,  judging  from  what  I  have  known  from  my  own 
observation  of  the  future  careers  of  men  of  my  own 
time  who  obtained  it.  I  think  it  has  the  ellect  of  sti- 
mulating early  talents  too  soon,  and  that  a  boy  very  often 
pays  for  it  ia  after  life. 

9413.  {Lord  Lyttclton.)  Must  not  that  be  the  caso 
with  nny  competitive  examination  ? — At  an  early  «ge. 
Ifit  is  a  severe  searching  examination  at  an  early  age, 
it  is  dangerous.  I  think  the  great  object  of  a  pubho 
school  ia  lo  train  the  greatest  amount  of  aven^  talent 
which  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  Eiiglisii  society.  You 
want  a  strong  healthy  race  of  men,  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  not  a  number  of  finely  gi-own  plants,  and 
not  boys  like  three-year  old  winners  of  the  Derby- 
horses  who  win  one  race,  and  then  are  done  for. 

9414.  {Mr.  Ttcisletnn.)  To  come  hack  to  Gcitnan 
literature  ;  ifmeu  with  [Miwerful  minds,  great  Ihiukers, 
have  written  in  i(,  is  not  that  a  motive  fur  learning  Iho 
hmguage,  supposing  that  the  style  is  not  so  comjiletc  aa 
French  ? — I  may  gay  at  once  I  am  not awjuainted  with 
Gennan  literature,  and  therefore  not  competent  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  but  I  have  been  acquainted  with  men  who 
are  good  German  scholars.  I  have  not  discovered  that 
they  attach  such  groat  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  to  German  hteratwe.  It  may  be  very  wonderful, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  exercises  any  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  English  society  or  English  hie  altogether,  I 
had  much  rather  a  buy  shoidd  be  well  acquainted  with 
Shakespeare  than  with  luiy  amount  of  GciTnaa  litero- 
tui-e. 

941 5.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  What  was  the  age  of  thia 
young  man  ? — Nineteen. 

9416.  Then  the  remark  that  Niebnhr  makes  on  the 
adviaabilily  of  a  young  mnn  of  that  ago  writing  casaya 
you  think  would  not  apply  to  the  practice  at  Oi'iel  of 
requiring  them  fi'oni  candidates  for  fellowships  ? — 
I  think  not ;  they  ore  young  men  of  21  or  22. 

9417.  You  think  that  makes  a  difference  ? — I  think 
three  ycai-s  make  a  considerable  diffeiTucc,  I  bclievo 
you  can  have  no  belter  teat  thau  at  Oriel.  I  have 
always  considered  it  to  be  the  best  ;  it  may  be  owing 
to  exceptional  circumalanccs,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  te#t  for  discovering  a  mnn'a  mental  ])owcr.  I 
should  rather  judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  could  do  in 
that  way  than  in  any  otiicr  way. 

9418.  Have  you  obscr\*cd  what  schools  in  those  daya 
were  generally  successful  in  obtaining  fellowships  at 
Oriel  ? — I  think  there  is  no  particular  rule  about  it. 

9419.  Were  many  Ktonians  follows  of  Oriel? — I 
am  not  sure. 

9420.  Do  you  remember  one  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  do. 

9421.  Yon  flpcak  of  that  aa  tlie  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  a  first-rate  Oxford  scholar  ? — I  think  it  is  % 
you  have  got  the  whole  world  to  enter. 

9422.  (Mr.  Ticislrton.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  io 
compoLitioa  for  Oriel  fellowship,  probably,  ilie  sehoolat 
which  any  bpy  has  been  educated  is  a  very  small 
element  in  succcr's  ? — I  think  so  ;  it  depends  princi* 
[)ally  on  tlie  mentid  jiower. 

9423.  Then,  as  far  as  a  classical  education  at  school 
goes,  that  is  scarcely  a  guide  lo  the  syatem  which 
should  be  pursued  at  the  schools  ? — No,  but  the  name 

of has  been  mcniioned,  who  was  the  cjiptain  of 

the  oppidans  at  the  time  I  went  to  Eton  ;  he  waa 
double  firFt-class  man,  I  never  heard  of  hist  having 
had  any  other  education  but  what  he  got  at  Eton.  Ho 
went  lo  Oxford  ;  there  were  only  three  first-class  men 
in  his  examination  ;  he  was  one  o(  (hem,  a  double  Qrst- 
cIhss  man  and  an  Oriel  fellow. 

9424.  That  merely  proves  that  education  at  a  public 
sehooi  is  not  incompatible  with  succew  in  obtaining  an 
Oriel  fellowship? — If  you  auppose  any  school  can 
tum  out  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  first-class  men.  It 
CLnoot  do  it ;  the  men  are  not  there.     We  all  know 
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prent  benefit  from  tlie  school — gooJ  habits,  and  bo 
forth — I  would  rather  take  him  away  nnd  send  him  to 
■ome  place  where  he  could  have  a  specml  traiolQg. 
If  you  choose  to  exposo  these  boys  to  examination 
which  reqaircs  that  training,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
your  examination  ia  right;  tliat  iG  another  queetion. 

9i49,  {Lord  Lgtletlon.)  Do  you  dcliboralcly  hold 
the  opinion  whicli  you  have  just  indicated;  is  it  not 
the  case  tliat  for  a  ncll-disposc^  boy  the  general  bcnefils, 
the  moral  benefits,  of  tlie  school,  are  cliieliy  lo  be  hiid 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18? — Tcs;  but  a  boy  will  get 
agreat  dealofgooduplol6;  good  which  ho  will  not  lose. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  have  eompcli- 
ti  vc  examinations,  and  examinations  of  all  sorts  for  boys, 
before  they  con  enter  the  civil  service,  and  aa  a.  pro- 
liminory  condition  for  entering  other  professions.  I  do 
not  holU  by  the  system,     I  do  not  think  it  is  neceaaaty ; 

I  but  if  you  chooao  lo  have  that  system  I  would  not  alter 
|be  Eton  system  in  order  to  meet  it.  You  may  eay 
it  is  very  hard  that  a  boy  who  wants  to  go  into  the 
civil  service  should  not  bo  lit  to  pass  the  examination 
for  the  civil  service  when  he  leaves  Eton  at  1 S.  I  say 
ho  is  fit.  Although  lie  may  not  be  able  to  paes  your 
examination  I  should  have  no  scruple  in  taking  him  pro- 
vided he  could  write  an  English  letter  in  lui  intelligible 
and  good  hand,  and  could  express  himself  sensibly  and 
reasonably.  Of  course  it  should  beof  sufhcient  length, 
and  on  a  subject  which  would  to  a  certnin  extent  bring 
out  his  knowledge;  but  I  do  not  think  myself  that  that 
sort  of  examination  ia  necessary.  It,  has  been  adopted 
^m  for  certain  public  reasons,  very  much  in  order  to  choke 
^t^thc  number  of  applicants,  and  to  save  ministers  and 
■  other  people  the  trouble  of  being  solicited  by  friends 
H  for  places.  It  may  be  very  convenient ;  but  I  main- 
^  tain  tliai  any  sixth-forra  boy — any  boy  who  ia 
BufUcieully  forward  to  get  into  the  sixth  form  at 
£lon  by  the  time  he  ia  17 — is  perfectly  lit  to 
take  a  civil  service  appointment;  and  if  he  wants 
any  special  knowledge  for  it,  he  should  pick  it  up 
nfierwarda.  If  he  wants,  for  instance,  to  be  a  purticu- 
Inrly  good  French  scholar,  he  has  plenty  of  time  after- 
words.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  Eton 
Btxth-funn  boy  is  perfectly  competent  to  take  a  civil 
eervico  appointment  without  passing  an  examination. 

9450.  Do  you  think  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
ft  young  man  appointed  to  a  cierkahip  in  the  War 
Office  should  be  a  Frtiich  scliolnr  ? — I  Ehould  say  ho 
ehould  go  abroad  and  make  himself  a  better  Preach 

lar  thflu  he  could  hope  to  he  at  Eton.  He  had  better 
d  an  extra  year  in  going  abroad  and  learning  the 
mjguage.    In  a  foreign  ollice  a  man  requires  to  be  a  good 
Ungnist,  and  he  should  go  to  some  place  where  he  can 
'       acquire  that  knowledge  in  the  most  expedUioua  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

9451.  (Mr.TmisUton.)  Do  you  think  he  can  acquire 

Itheaccentut  fifteen  or  sixteen? — I  think  ho  may.    I  can 
tell  you  an  instance,     I  had  a  private  tutor  at  Eton 
who  was  a  very  good  scholar  ;    he  was  a  scholar  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge  ;  lie  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  tut  knew  nothing  of  modern  languages.     At 
fiO  years  of  age   ho  took  it   into   bis  bead  lo   learn 
modern  languages  and  he  went  abroad  and  spent  three 
years  on  the  Continent ;    he  came  back  a  thorough 
^^masier  of  French,  German,  and  IloIian.     He  did  it 
^■Svith  a  view  of  travelling  with  pupils.     lie  ia  now 
^ttaierely  holding  a  curacy  ;  but  he  went  abroad  got  a 
^B  foreign  chaplainship,  and  in  three  years  made  himself  a 
^Bthorough  master  of  those  languages,  and  mixed  vriih 
^Ktbe  society  in  Italy  und  other  countries  whciv3  he 
^"Stayed.     That  I  attribute  chiefly  to  his  having  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
^B  grammar  which  are  the  same  in  ail  modem  languages 
^P  which  we  know  anvthing  about.     By  making  biin  a 
tliorough  good  scholar  in  Greek  and  Latin,  heacquired 
the  power  of  leaching  himself. 

9452.  But  admitting  that  he  might  h.ave  learned 
the  longuBge  to  speak  it,  do  yon  think  ho  could 
iLcqnire  a  good  accent  at  fifty  years  of  age  ? — Perhaps 
Tioi  ;  I  do  not  think  that  ia  of  such  extraordinary 
importance.  A  man  may  acquire  the  mastery  of 
tt   l:in;^uagc   Eufficient    to    be  able  for    all  practical 


purposes   to  converse,  without  having  the  accent  of        ETO^. 
Paris.  J  ^p" — p 

9453.  But  whether  It  is  a  thing  of  extraoidinary  •'■  "^^''J; ^'?-. 

importance  or  not,  is  it  not  desirable  that  any  one  ia  " 

the  diplomatic  sorvico  should  be  able  to  speak  French  171IarclilB63. 
with  a  correct  accent  ? — It  depends  very  much  oa  o.  -■-  ■ 
man's  ear.  Some  men  will  never  get  a  correct  accent. 
Theysaysome  Frenchmen  themselves  do  not spe.ikwlili 
the  French  accent,  and  some  men  never  eim  acquire  it  ] 
hut  I  do  not  think  it  tsof  that  vital  importance  ;  if  it  be, 
a  man  had  better  spend  some  time  on  the  Continent. 

9454.  Supposing  there  was  a  preliminary  esamina- 
for  a  moderate  amount  of  French  for  boya  who  enter 
Eton,  would  the  parenls  not  take  care  that  they 
should  be  instructed  in  French  ? — Then  they  must 
keep  a  French  governess  or  a  French  nurse,  and  many 
people  have  tried  that  Kyslem  and  do  not  like  it. 

9455.  Those  who  live  in  London  might  have  a 
Frencli  master  ? — They  might,  and  probably  that 
would  be  the  best  way.  If  a  hoy  wishes  to  learn  the 
language  the  best  way  is  to  Imve  a  Fi'enchman  lo 
talk  to  him  for  an  hour  a  day  ;  that  ia  the  moa  texpc- 
ditious  way,  much  belter  than  learning  it  at  school. 

945G.  {Mr.  Vaiii/Ziaii.)  If  putting  llio  question  of 
ex|icdiency  out  of  siglii  you  could  be  satisfied  that 
there  are  other  subjects  not  taught  at  the  public 
schools  nt  the  present  time  which  do  really  give  a 
peculim'  discipliae  lo  the  mind,  what  should  you 
say  as  lo  the  introduction  of  those  subjecla  into  the 
public  school8?^I  think  whatever  studies  you  intro- 
duce must  bo  applicable  to  the  whole  echool.  You 
should  not  deal  with  boys  as  individuals,  but  as  a  class. 
If  I  wanted  to  givo  a  boy  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
French,  German,  or  Itutiau,  and  to  mnke  him  a  good 
chemist,  and  to  give  bim  generally  a  taslo  for  natural 
philosophy  and  all  those  things,  uo  doubt  the  thing 
could  te  done.  I  could  aend  that  boy,  or  half  a  dozen 
boys,  to  a  pi'ivate  tutoi-,  some  man  who  had  special 
qualities  for  the  purpose,  or  to  some  place  where 
those  things  were  taught;  and  I  have  very  littla 
doubt  what  the  result  would  be.  I  think  you  would 
turn  out  a  parcel  of  useless  people  ;  still  the  thing 
could  be  done.  But  you  cannot  apply  that  to  a  system 
where  you  have  800  boys;  you  must  have  a  system 
which  will  apply  to  the  great  majority  and  not 
merely  to  special  boya  whom  you  may  wish  ftl'terworda 
to  pick  out  from  the  lot  and  to  train  in  a  particular 
manner.  You  must  have  a  system  which  will  apply 
to  the  average  of  ihe  school, 

9457.  In  a  very  large  public  school,  might  not  there 
be  some  whom  it  would  be  desirable  lo  train  in  one 
way  and  some  whom  It  would  be  desirable  to  train  in 
another  way,  and  yet  lo  train  all  with  simple  refcrcnco 
tolbebringingoutof  the  ])Ower9  of  the  miud?— I  believe 
it  would  be  very  difficult ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
worked  ;  I  should  not  like  to  have  the  charge  of  sucli 
It  Bystim  myseir,  I  could  work  it  with  half  a  dozen 
boys,  tint  not  wirli  800, 

94oS.  {Mr.'J'wisletOH.)  Is  it  your  impression  tiint  it 
would  be  impraclicablo  in  a  public  school  to  teach  iho 
physical  sciences  ? — I  think  so. 

9159.  At^  you  acquainted  with  the  system  in  the 
German  schools  ? — No ;  I  believe  there  ia  no  doubi 
about  it ;  the  same  authority  whom  I  have  quoted 
here  (Niebulir)  wrote  another  lettci"  in  which  he 
strongly  ajiproved  of  the  English  school  system  as 
against  the  German  schools, 

9460.  But  with  rel'crenee  to  the  practicability,  are 
you  aware  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  German 
schools  the  physical  sciencea  are  taught  for  two 
hours  a  week  ivgularly  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

9461.  The  fact  of  its  being  so  would  perhaps  modify 
your  idea  of  its  impraeiieability  ? — The  Germim 
school  system  is  so  very  dilferent  altogether.  I  believe 
there  is  no  public  achool  at  all  like  ours  either  in 
France  nor  in  Germany;  it  is  not  tlto  same  thing 
at  alt. 

9462.  But  still  if  in  large  schools  of  400  or  500  boya 
the  physical  sciences  were  regularly  taught,  would  not 
that  modify  your  opinion  as  lo  tlie  impracticability  of 
doing  it  ? — I  am  not  denying  tliat  it  can  be  done,  but!  say 

Pp4 
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^™^-        Jr.  o.iimot  l>o  (lotio  wltli  keeping  up  wlint  I  lltiuk  of 
J.lValirr  Eig.    ['■'"""'y  importoucc,  EBtnely,  the  olaaaicnl  scholarship 
M.I'.       '  of  the  scbooL 

9463,  Ato  yon  propored  to  sny  that  tlioy  are  not  well 

'  IT  Mureh  1863.  tiiuglit  elasaics  in  Llie  Gerinnn  adiool  ? — I  nm  uot  pre- 

■"     pnivil  to  give  Bti  opiuiou  ftlwut  it,     I  know  thci-o  ore 

great  Gorniau  epholnrs.     I  would  rattier  tdko  it  that 

the  nvt-rfl^o  i^lassifiil  knowleiigo  in  Gcrraouy  la  not 

cquft!  to  tlinl  iii  KuglBtni. 

9-164.  If  the  case  wore  otherwise,  your  opinion  on 
that  pnint  ivould  bo  modiled  ? — Yea. 

9465,  {Mr.  Vaitffhfin.)  Might  it  not  bo  the  case  that 
boya  whom  you  BUpposo  not  very  mueli  inclined  for 
^mtbeni.ilies,  or  not  disputed  to  i;ivc  extra  time  to 
modern  languages,  could  prfliinMy  spend  tinip  aud 
lalioui-  in  pliysioid  soiencea  ? — You  would  roiiuire  a 
e|)ccinl  cluaa  for  the  purpose,  a  special  school.  You 
liave  got  to  see  how  it  would  work  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  system,  and  how  much  it  would  inter- 
fere. It  is  very  diflicult  to  know  how  the  thing  is  to 
be  worked.  I  do  uot  know  how  much  clnssical  and 
tnaihoniatioal  knowledge  you  would  bo  prepared  to 
give  up. 

t)46(J.  la  fact  yon  think  it  is  rather  a  question  of 
detail  lioiv  tnr  you  can  work  such  a  syatom  ? — Yes ;  if 
Bton  is  to  )>e  n  ela^sical  school  it  must  lie  clnsaicnl  ns 
applied  to  the  whole  seliool,  and  it  would  be  dilfionlt 
to  know  how  much  yon  would  give  up,  or  at  what 
period  you  would  give  up  classical  atudiea  for  these 
phy^ii'al  noicucea. 

IHGT.  (-Vr.  Thompson.)  1  tl link  you  have  just  ox- 
preaeed  an  opiniuu  that  there  might  t-e  a  little 
rcluciipn  ill  the  higher  kinds  of  composition  in  the 
case  of  liovs  who  have  no  tiilcnt  foi-  ihem.  You  also 
ftduiit  that  there  may  ha  a  n-diictioii  in  the  amount  of 
tualhcmaticol  iuslrueliou  lo  those  l>OTa  who  have  no 
capm-ily  for  muthemnlici^  i  liow  would  you  fill  up  the 
vacant  time  tlutt  ivunld  tlius  be  «et  at  liberty  ? — I  think 
you  must  luLTc  tba-te  tliingn  taught  a^  extiiiii,  ibal  is  ilto 
worst  of  it.  It  may  be  done.  I  do  not  say  it  eauaoi  lie 
done.  You  teach  fencing,  drawing,  and  all  .iort#  uf 
things.  I  lliink  ihey  miglttalso  leai-n  riding.  I  Jo  not 
tec  why  that  sliould  uot  i>e  introduced  wtib  advantage. 
I  think  it  is  a  want  in  most  schools  ;  it  is  not  so 
tnnch  the  00.^0  with  Hlun,  l>eoaiise  a  large  [iroponion 
of  the  hoys  al  homo  are  alloweil  horses  and  ponies  uad 
k^ani  to  ride  ;  but  I  h:ivc  ot>en  ibotight  a  riding  school 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  be  ailachcl  to  a 
public  school,  I  wish  to  say  a  woni  about  one  or 
two  domestiu  alterations  which  I  would  suggest  at 
£tou — I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been 
brought  before  ihe  notice  of  the  Conimissioncr.s — 
witli  regard  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  sehtkol. 
There  i«  one  practice  wliich  has  been  very  nmcb  com* 
menlcid  npi>n,  aud  wbieh  I  think  ia  wrung  and  ought 
lobe  abolished.  That  is  the  system  of  leaving -money. 
The  proatice  has  been  irom  time  immemorial  that  when 
»  boy  leaves  he  gives  a  pre^nt,  or  rather  his  father 
throush  him  gives  a  {irosent  to  the  Head  SIa.sler  and 
tutor  of  2o/.  beliveen  them,  iO/.  to  the  one  and  1 5/.  to 
the  other.  I  think  it  savours  ralber  of  the  old  dnvs  of 
{^  and  stage  coaches  when  f  on  u^ed  to  fee  people 
£ir  ihi^  that,  tu"!  the  other  ;  and  it  is  not  a  creditable 
thiug  10  bo  kept  up  iu  k  school  of  that  Mri.  I  should 
much  rather  see  an  increased  charge  aa  corapon^atioq 
to  the  masters  in  the  form.  1  think  iliu  masters 
themselves  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  system. 
It  only  wanis  determination  to  break  the  ioe.  Several 
things  of  ibat  sort  exist  and  would  be  better  dispensed 
irilh.  Then  there  i:?  a  system  among  the  boys  ihem- 
BClTes  of  leaving  book?,  which  is  a  bad  sv'^tem. 

946S.  \^Lt>rd  L^ttrlloH.)  Do  you  tfiiuk  that  the 
Btastera  could  deal  with  the  system  of  leaving  booka  ? 
—I  think  they  Euight. 

9469,  In  what  way  ? — I  think  the  pareule  ar«  tbe 
right  people,  but  I  thiqk  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
k  body  like  the  Commissioners  would  eetile  the  qucs* 
tion.  It  is  one  of  tliosa  things  which  everybody  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  but  which  everybody  U  aiiaid  of 
doing  for  fear  of  being  thought  shabby. 

tH70.  Dr.  Goodfonl  made  an  attempt,  to  «  eertaln 


extent,  in  that  direction  ? — I  think  he  did.  H«fllU 
BOme'hiug  to  me  about  it. 

9471.  He  wrote  a  circubir  fo  all  the  pAreala.  Ide 
not  any  he  required  it  to  be  abolished,  or  Buggcalet 
tliat  it  should,  but  he  niggested  that  it  should  be  tt- 
etraineil.  It  Iiad  no  sort  of  etfeot  ? — Tbe  parents mnt 
some  one  to  tell  them.  They  want  somebody  odoob- 
nccted  with  the  school  lo  tell  tliem  "  Thie  i<  a  (m| 
"  practice,  give  it  up,"  and  it  will  be  done.  In  lb 
case  of  my  own  boys,  I  think  it  costs  mo  about  30L 
a  year  for  Icaving-books.  Probably  my  sons  bavel«a 
or  three  private  friends  whom  they  arc  fond  of  amoogtl 
the  number  to  whom  they  give  learing-booka.  but  tbi 
majority  they  do  not  care  about  and  probably  will  oM 
Bce  again.  I  fall  in  with  it,  l)ut  as  long  us  the  tjttem 
lasts  I  do  uot  wish  to  see  it  abuccd,  therefore  I  go  (a 
the  bookseller's  and  buy  the  boolEH  myself.  I  will  kll 
you  what  the  practice  is.  Tlere  are  bookadlcre  ia 
London  who  send  dr,im  catalogues  of  ail  the  rubbidiv 
und  un.'cadablo  books  that  they  cannot  otherwi» 
dispose  of.  They  are  vamped  up  tn  ahowy  bindia^ 
aud  are  sent  down  to  be  palmed  oS"  on  Ibeee  pnr 
boys.  If  you  saw  a  list  of  them  you  ivoold  be  aN^ 
nished.  I  Lad  onoc  a  bill  sent  in  bo  -me  by  a  botk- 
aeller  fur  some  l>ooka  which  one  of  my  boya  had 
ordered  without  my  leave.  I  sent  tbcm  all  back.  AS 
the  books  Ibat  could  not  possibly  be  sold  ebawlMn 
wore  bound  up  in  tawdry  bindings. 

i)472.  {.Vr. Thompson.)  Canyon  roeulion any  lit]«? 
— I  forget  the  name.  As  lon<;  as  the  systeiR  las-ts  I  make 
the  best  ofit  and  gel  good  books,  buti  think  it  iss  wrong 
system  and  ought  to  l>e  abolished.  By  way  of  sfaowug 
what  might  be  done  I  can  mention  what  1  &>d  mysell 
when  I  was  nt  Eton.  There  was  then  a  sy^em  wane 
titan  that  of  the  leaving  books,  called  tbe  ticket sytteni. 
The  captain  of  the  oppidans  made  the  colleotioa — be 
had  to  receive  tlie  money  for  the  4lh  of  Jane  fire- 
works and  supper.  Out  of  this  money  a  t^rrtaia  pro. 
portion  was  spent  in  tickets  for  beer  and  cider.  It 
wa«  an  utter  abominiilion.  It  so  happened  the  bm 
year  that  I  wns  cnpiiiin  of  the  oppidans  irbieh  wu  oi 
183.3,  the  school  being  at  an  extremely  low  ebb  in 
point  of  numbers  the  sul^cripiions  did  not  neet  ibe 
expenditure,  and  my  father  bod  lo  find  80/.  to  ONH 
the  subscription.  The  following  year  I  abolished  ibo 
system,  and  ii  was  never  heard  of  afterwarda,  Tha 
masters  were  very  gtud  lo  hear  we  bad  got  rid  nf  it, 
and  I  believe  leaving  books  may  be  got  rid  of  ia  iho 
same  way. 

9473.  (Lord  Devon.')  The  ayatem  of  ticft«la  IiM 
never  been  revived  ? — Ko. 

9474.  {Mr.  Thomp»om.)  Have  yon  any  tHuf 
opinions  which  you  would  tike  ns  to  bear  aj  ta  ilia 
economical  arrangements  at  the  school  ? — No  1  tluak 
not.  Eton  is  called  an  expensire  ?:chool  and  w  it  u 
but  I  lind  a  year  at  a  girls'  boarding  acbool  is  qoiiv 
as  expensive. 

9475.  [Lord  Devon.')  I  was  about  lo  fttk  ynt^ 
adverting  to  the  queelion  of  expense,  whether  tbm 
were  any  other  partdof  the  Eton  system  in  r«zanl  h 
which  you  think  pecuniary   reductions    mi|;hi  ult 

flace  so  as  to  lower  the  expenses  of  ui  opfMdaa  ?— 
do  not  myself  see  any  way  lo  it.  Tbe  dames  afVMt 
so  expensive  as  the  toiors,  but  tbe  tendency  luu  bMB 
to  reduce  tbe  nnmber  of  dame*.  I  think  i'l  ia  b«IMr. 
because  it  enables  you  to  have  more  masters. 

9476.  I  should  like  lo  bear  your  a]Maion  an  lb 
relative  advnutage  of  dames'  and  tutors'  bcAidiw 
houses  ? — There  are  certain  advantages  in  the  iamm 
bouses  not  necessarily  attached  to  tbo  institatioo  rf 
domes.  The  dame  really  attends  to  her  wrork.  B«r 
work  ia  to  look  after  the  boys  and  take  care  of  liwo, 
fcc.  She  does  do  so,  but  in  the  mtor'a  hou^e  th"-  - 
no  one  who  really  discharges  ibat  duty.  The  : 
wife,  if  ho  is  married,  does  not  genemlly  imd-if.wv 
the  duties  of  a  dame,  but  delegalea  them  to  a  imim 
keeper,  by  whom  they  cannot,  In  my  o|iiiiioti,  be  n 
well  performed. 

9177.  {Lord  LyttelloM.)  You  mean  that  if  a  pamt 
is  anxious  to  have  (he  best  care  taken  of  Ua  bM 
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there  should  bo  a  dame's  house  to  send  him  to  ? — I 
■       think  so. 

^B       !>478.   {Lord  Devon.)    Is     there  nothing   you    can 

H  pitch  upon  ns  n  point  upon  which  expeuiliture  may  ho 

reduced? — Ido  not  think  so,  except  willi  regard  to 

FroDch.     I  think  French  ought  not  to  he  charged  na 

an   extra,  becftuse  I  would  have  it  as  part  of  the 

P  regular  school  work  and  whatever  ia  part  of  the  reguhir 
school  work  ought  not  to  he  charged  as  an  extra.  Ido 
not  think  that  mathemiilics  ought  to  bo  charged  ns  an 
extra,  I  foel  indignant  whcu  I  see  a  hill  come  in  for 
extra  msthemaiics.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
I  have  had  it  explained  to  me,  hut  I  reidly  do  uot 
kuow.  There  is  another  poiut  merely  on  the  school 
diseipUne;  1  do  not  know  whether  it  ia  worth 
noticing.  I  object  to  t!io  syalem  oi'hoimdsand  eliu-k- 
ing.  I  am  sure  in  my  lime  it  had  n  bad  moral  elleet 
on  the  school,  I  ihink  it  is  a  had  ihing  to  give  hoys 
fal^e  notions  of  right  and  wrong — to  make  them  think 
there  is  any  shame  in  doing  things  inlriui-ically  not 
wrong.     I  should  repose  in  them  iJic  greatest  possible 

■  amount  of  confidence  till  they  ahoao  it;  therefore  I 
am  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  system  of  shirking 
lof^ether.  You  can  prevent  them  from  gelling  into 
mischief,  if  ihey  are  so  disposed.  The  only  way  is  to 
punish  them  severely  if  found  ia  improper  places;  hut 
ahoy  cannot  go  into  Windsor  park  without  going  into 
Windsor  and  it  is  nonsense  to  tell  a  Iwy  he  shall  uot 
go  to  Windsor  park,  I  ivould  rather  say  I  would 
punish  him  if  found  with  within  half  a  mile  of  tho 
^  coUege. 

H       9479.  {Lord  Li/ttelta/i.)  Do  you  ihink  the  allowiug 
^"    boys  on  any  conditiojia  to  go  to  public  lionses  could  be 
done   awiiy  with  at   Eton  ? — I   would   prevent  it   if 
possible. 

9480.  Do  you  conceive  it  could  Ite  ? — Tho  best  way 
is  to  give  them  good  beer  at  the  dames'  houses,  which 
was  not  the  cane  in  my  time. 

9481.  (Lord  Devon.)  Were  you  at  a  dame's  house  ? 
— I  hiid  a  tutor,  a   dame,  and   a  private  tutiir,  and 

^L  it  was  a.4  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  on  a  projier  f<iot- 
^P  iog  with  all  of  them,  I  hoarded  up  town.  I  had  a 
dame,  und  I  had  a  tutor  in  niidilioii,  and  was  iikthea' 
overdone  with  it.  1  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  system. 
I  think  I  lost  a  certain  amount  of  ihc  benefit  of  the  school 
bv  ixit  boarding  at  a  tutor's  house.  TJiere  Is  not  much 
of  it  now. 

9482.  You  do  not  speak  of  (he  ordinaiy  private 
tulor  system,  but  the  extra  ? — There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  private  tutor  system.  The  private  tulor  means  n 
special  tutor  to  yourst'lf,  who  goes  with  you  fi'om 
homo.  I  think  it  is  ii  wrong  system.  Havhig  seen 
the  working  of  ail  three  I  can  sjieak  fi-oin  experience. 

9483.  Passing  on  to  anotlier  subject,  that  of  fagging, 
ore  there  any  observations  ■which  you  wish  to  make 
Upon  that  ? — I  think  the  fiigging,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
an  extremely  licuetioia!  system.  I  should  bo  sorry  to 
sec  it  reduced  any  fm'ther. 

9484.  You  sjieak  of  the  oppidans  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  tlie  pi'acliee  is  in  college.  I  think  the  re- 
lation between  fag  and  master  in  eveiy  reajwct  is 
desirable.  It  brings  down  young  fellows  who  have 
been  spodt  at  home  to  their  level.  It  teaches  them 
manners,  respect  for  ntnk,  luid  so  on,  which  is  very 
desirable.  When  I  say  rmik  I  mean  i-auk  in  school. 
There  is  no  oilier  raidt  recoguized  at  Eton.     Besides 

I  that  it  introduces  a  sort  of  relation  of  patron  and  client 
between  the  fag  and  liis  master,  and  regulates  the  exer- 
cise of  pliy.-'ieni  power  in  a  vtay  which  could  not  take 
place  if  iliL-re  were  no  fagging.  If  there  were  uo  fiig- 
ging  there  would  be  bullying.  There  is  uo  bullying 
to  speak  of  at  Eton. 

9485.  Docs  any  other  point  suggest  itself  to  you, 
wilh  regard  to  the  system  of  the  school  ? — The  tljlug 
Ihut  strikes  me  especially  when  I  go  to  Eton  now,  as 
comjiared  with  what  existed  when  I  first  went  tlicre, 
is  ihe  kind  and  gentlemanly  behaviour  of  ihe  boys  to 
each  other.  It  certainly  prevails  to  au  extent  that  is 
remarkable. 

9486.  Aiv  your  boys  in  a  boai'diug  house  ? — No,  at 
a  tutor's  house. 


» 


9487.  {Lord    Lytullon.)     At     what     tutoi^'s?—         ETON. 
Mr,  Warre's.  

9488.  {Mr.    Thompson.)  I    want    to  ask  you   one  J-W»^",S»^- 
question  on  a  point  which   has  come  before   us.     It  is  _' 
stated  tliat  notwithstanding,  or  rather,  jierhaps,  in  con-  i?  March  \%is 

soijuciice   of  tliB    great   impi-ovemeiit    that   has   taken 

place  among  tho  collegers  by  the  system  of  ojieu  com- 
petition, and  other  ineoiis,  the  literary  lone  of  the  oppi- 
dans has  perceptibly  degeuei'ated.    Have  you  any  idea 

of  the  proper  remedy  for  this  state  of  things? — I 
believe  it  is  the  fact,  because  I  lliink,  in  Ihe  first  place, 
the  crlli^c  draws  ofl'  a  liirge  pro|MH'tiun  of  the  elovereat 
hoys  hi  ihe  school.  I  mean  thuse  to  whom  it  is  un 
oiyect  to  get  into  college,  and  tlial,  of  coui-sj-,  would 
tell  on  ihe  average  amount  of  talent  in  the  school.  It 
has  led  to  the  notion  that  the  oppidans  arc  rather 
neglected  for  ihe  sake  of  ihe  collegers.  I  must  tell 
you  I  lune  a  iheory  alK>iit  the  whole  thing,  which  may 
not  bo  at  iill  correct,  but  which  1  ilimk  some  people 
will  ehiu'c.  My  belief  is  that  King's  is  a  ^reat  evil 
tn  Etou.  I  bad  much  sooner  there  were  no  such  rela- 
tion existing  between  Eton  and  ICiug's.  I  would 
nitlier  have  no  privileged  class  at  all. 

9489.  In  ihe  school  ? — I  had  rather  nol,  Itecause  the 
collegers  are  tic  privileged  class,  I  think.  One  caimot 
help  itdmittiiig  that  they  are  privileged  iu  tho  sense  of 
being  on  their  way  to  an  almost  certain  provision. 

9490.  There  are  many  advantages  enjoj-ed  by  tho 
collegers  during  the  time  that  they  ai'e  at  school, 
would  you  not  abolish  those  ? — No. 

9491.  You  mean  then  that  you  would  do  away 
with  the  ulterior  advantages  ? — No  ;  in  a  gi'cat  public 
school  like  Eloa  1  do  not  see  the  object  of  haying  two 
systems,  one  for  the  collegers  and  one  for  the  opjiidiuis, 
1  would  rather  not  have  il  connected  with  a  jdace  like 
King's.  I  think  that  to  dmw  Eton  masl^'t's  so  much 
from  King's  as  has  been  the  case  is  a  bad  thing,  I 
had  rather  they  were  oppidans. 

9492.  You  are  speaking  solely  of  what  is  beyond 
the  school.  You  do  not  object  to  the  foundation  fw 
/(j/o? — For  my  own  jjart  I  had  rather  there  were 
no  foundation  class.  However  Ihnt  ismei-ely  a  private 
opinion  of  my  own.  I  think  the  disadvantages  almost 
counterbalance  the  advantages. 

9493.  {Sir  S.  Norlkcole.)  In  connection  with  the 
fagging  do  you  think  that  the  relations  of  the  sixth 
form  to  the  rest  of  the  school  are  such  as  are  most 
desirable,  or  do  you  think  that  anytbing  like  a  more 
syeiematic  monilorja!  system  would  be  desirable  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  I  object  to  the  monitorial  system 
as  at  Harrow  and  other  schools.  I  wish  to  stntc, 
what  some  people  are  not  aware  of — that  there  is  uo 
such  thing  at  Eton,  properly  speaking,  ns  a  monitorial 
system,  and  I  wish  that  what  docs  exist  of  it  were 
abulished.  I  would  make  llie  privileges  of  the  sixth 
form  merely  privileges  of  exemption  and  not  privileges 
of  power.  As  long  as  you  have  bounds  I  would  ex- 
empt the  sixth  form  from  bounds,  as  ia  the  case  now, 
hut  I  would  not  give  the  sixth  form  pnwcr  of  setting 
punishments. 

9494.  {Lord  Lff/fclfoii.)  Among  the  oppidans  that 
is  nothing  practically  now  ? — They  had  the  power,  I 
remember  on  ono  occasion  having  exercised  it,  and 
I  always  felt  ashamed  of  it,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  I 
think  myself  it  is  an  invidious  privilege,  and  thai 
schoolboys  are  not  fit  persona  to  be  entrusted  with  ihe 
exercise  of  power,  and  as  to  the  monitorial  system  as 
practised  at  Winchester,  as  I  have  heard  Winchesier 
men  speak  of  it,  of  the  system  of  enabling  these  boya 
to  cane  and  punish  other  boys,  it  is  perfectly  outrageous. 
A  brother  of  mine  who  was  in  the  army  told  me  thai  on 
ono  occasion  when  his  regiment  was  quiu'tcred  at 
Winchester  he  went  to  see  some  fellows  in  the  school. 
He  went  to  some  of  the  fellows'  rooms — ihey  were 
monitors  of  the  sixth  form — and  to  show  their  power 
they  did  that  which  wo  rend  of  in  Persian  story  «-here 
Ihc  Grand  Vizier  calls  up  somebody  and  says  '•  Ilave 
not  I  power  to  cut  your  head  off  ?"  and  he  says  "  Cer- 
tainly, if  your  highness  plcase.s."  These  boj-s  not  only 
did  that,  but  they  exercised  it,    They  had  a  fellow  up 
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aad  flogged  him  for  no  crimo  al  all,  merely  to  abow 
their  jwwor.     My  brother  was  a  wiluuse  of  it. 

9495.  {.Vr.  TiDislrloii.)  How  long  ogo  wiw  that? 
— That  must  be  18  yenrs  ugo, 

9496.  {Mf.  Vaiiff/ion.)  Hnve  yoa  reiison  to  think 
there  hnvo  beeu  changes  siueL'  thai  time  ? — I  suppose 
there  have  been. 

9497.  Hare  you  any  meana  of  knowing  how  the 
moiiiturial  system  at  oUicr  scliooU  really  acts  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  all  I  mean  tu  say  is  that  as  a  parent  t.nd 
MS  an  old  suhoolboy,  knowing  perfectly  well  the  foel- 
nips  nf  schoolboy?,  I  should  object  that  either  of  my 
own  hoya  should  either  bo  the  subject  or  tlie  instru- 
ment of  auyibtng  like  |iliyBieiU  uuthocity  over  other 
boj  fi,  or  legal  power  of  any  sort.  I  say  if  you  hnve 
not  enough  masters,  ci't  more  ;  do  not  giio  ui  the 
mooitoriiil  liyslcm.  The  ivuj  in  which  I  should  majk 
n  diatini-liou  between  the  upper  boys  and  the  sixtli 
form  is  to  ti'ciit  them  with  more  conlidenee,  make  more 
fHends  of  them,  take  them  into  your  conlideneo,  and 
give  them  certain  privileges  in  any  way  you  please, 
■uid  I  think  that  is  deoirable  i  it  increases  their  aelf- 
res]K'et,  hut  di-es  not  give  them  power. 

9498.  (Sir  S.  Northcoif.)  Having  been  two  years 
captaii)  of  the  oppidans  yourself,  is  it  within  your 
kiiowJcdge  ih.if  the  sixth  form,  without  exercising  any 
delinite  monitorial  privilegcti,  had  n  great  iutluenee  on 
lie  tnoml  tone  of  tlie  school  and  great  power  of 
putting  down  abuse  and  cncourngiiig  wlial  was 
right  ? — Certainly,  they  could  do  a  great  deal  in  that 
way. 

9499.  {jilr,  i'aughan.)  Do  j-ou  not  conceive  that 
a  good  general  tone  in  the  school,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  interference  at  proper  times  by  the  Head 
Ua«tcr,  might  establish  tlie  monitorial  system  oii 
a  footing  which  would  make  it  unobjectionable? — 
I  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  that ;  all  I  say  is  I 
do    not    wish    to    see    it    introduced    into   Eton.     I 

^cannot  speak  from  knowledge,  I  cim  only  speak  from 
■what  I  have  heard  of  its  abuse;  I  know  it  has  a 
great  many  uhle  defcuders— 1  cunnol  at  nil  say  how  it 
works  in  other  piflcea.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  in  intro- 
duced into  Elou. 

9500.  (Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
jiuml>ei's  uf  Ihe  school  are  too  large,  or  ihnl  ihc  ?chool 
vBdniits  of  indetiiJie  expansion,  or  ihut  there  should 
be  auy  limit  to  it  ? — I  eaiinol  say  what  that  limit 
should  be.  I  think  that  it  is  not  de:^ii'abie  to  huve  a 
school  so  very  large  ;  I  would  i-ather  myst'If  lliere 
were  not  that  great  demand  for  Eton  which  there  is. 
I  tliink  that  GOO  is  a  more  manageable  number  than 
800,  but  ifyou  aak  me  what  limit  I  would  fix  that  is 
yery  difficult  to  »Ay. 

9501.  (I^rd  Devon.)  I  have  to  ask  now  a  question 
on  another  subject.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
the  iiueslioii  of  the  constitution  of  Eton  college,  I 
mean  the  Provost  and  FcIIowr,  is  often  made  matter 
of  conversation,  and  thot  views  have  bc'en  expressed 
m  to  their  utility,  ut  any  rate  in  their  present  .ihape  ; 
have  you  any  opinion  on  that  point  ? — I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  what  useful  function  the  fellows 
discharge  at  Eton  aa  fellows  ;  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  a  provision,  something  for  the  masters  to  look 
forward  lo.  I  was  going  to  say  the  career  of  a  master 
of  a  school  is  not  the  best  training  for  a  parish  priest, 
hut  it  so  happens  that  all  the  fellows  are  parish 
priests,  therefore  that  remark  would  not  apply.  I 
think  it  would  l>o  desirable  ifyou  arc  to  have  Fellows 
that  they  should  hove  definite  work,  and  be  witliout 
living  ;  I  would  rather  one  of  two  things,  either  that 
the  masters  sliould  be  eligible  to  livings  without  being 
fellows,  or  bo  fellows  without  holding  livings.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  fellow  who  haa  been  lolely 
elected,  who  I  daresay  may  do  very  useful  work 
at  Eton,  I  mean  as  a  preacher,  and  exercise  a  certain 
moral  influence  on  the  school,  that  is  Bishop  Chapman. 
He  is  a  bishop  returned  from  Ceylon,  and  he  has  been 
elected  a  fellow  ;  he  has  hod  all  the  experience  of  a 
master,  and  is  a  very  good  and  able  man,  but  1  think 
he  ought  not  to  hold  a  living  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
he  does,  but  he  ought  not  to  hold  one  in  addition  to 


his  fellowship.  If  he  ia  a  fellow  liB  (lUghl  Ici  wiri 
only  as  a  fellow.  There  is  no  doubt  the  whiil,  «yN4K 
has  been  grossly  abnaed.     . 

9302.  Following  that  up,  what  work  wrmM  tut 
assign  to  the  fellows  ? — Their  work  used  '  li 

superintending    the  college   part     and    pi'  ^  n, 

chapel ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  witlt.  tbe  t^|>idt« 
strictly  speaking. 

9.503.  From  your  own  experience  nud  iiuytliiag  vw 
moy  hove  heard  fi'om  your  own  hoya,  dc  you  consiiltr 
that  the  system  of  fellows  pi-cntrhiug  in  •hagii-t  i> i 
good  one  ? — My  boys  tell  roe  that  tUoy  like  Biihcf 
Chapman's  sermons  very  much,  and  t.tioy  Lliink  ihra 
vei'y  good,  but  niuny  othei-s  they  would,  not  think  ^ 
same  of ;  they  would  not  licar  a  word  of  iheta. 

9504.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  any  that  ihet  Jc 
not  even  hear  them  ? — They  do  not  uuder.suwul  lUs, 
The  whole  time  I  wos  at  Eton  I  never  liMinl  a  ktiim 
which  was  in  the  least  adapted  to  boys  at  all. 

9505.  (Lard   Devon,)   What  would  be   th«  efieM  if 
not  only  the  Head  Master,  but  the  assistuQi  uiaMer«< 
casionally  preached  '; — -I  do  nut  know-.     As  ■■ 
donotthiiOi   that  a   mastcr'rt   influence    in    lit' 
would  he  likely  to  be  so  great  a«  thnl  of  a  jiei  - 

was  not  actually  engaged  In  leacbiit^,  except  j 

the  Head  Master  if  he  is  not  brouglit  b>a  muoh  tnig 

contact  with  the  boys. 

9506.  1  have  no  doubt  thai  you  nre  itwarc  ihm  an 
opinion  is  sometimes  expreatted  that  a  ma«icr''  inJlura 
in  the  school  is  considerably  Btrengtlicneilbrhitffini 
of  addressing  the  boys  ut  certain  liniL-.-i  ? — Yiv. 

9.507.  And  that    botli    at    Wiucbetita  aD>t  Ilii^chy 
there  are  remarkable  instances   of  ibnl  ?— Ko  Auuh 
for  instance  Dr.  Vanghnn,  Dr.  Arnold,  and,  Itnf 
Dr.  Moberly.     At  those  schools  they  have  irac 
system  of  fellows. 

9.508.  Yes,    at  Winchester  they    have  ?— I  thiol  it 
ought  lo  he  the  fellows'  duly,  iliev  being  men  whu  iitvr. 
Iieen  masters,  and  who  to  a  cerinin    i-.xiiiii  t 
brought  into  the  disagi-ecable  cout]U.-i  wiili  b(>v- 
maaiers  ni-e  at  times. 

9.509.  Ill  tiie  case  of  the  Adlowe  there  is  prwhiUj 
a  gap  of  greater  or  less  duration  bt-twet-u  tin"  piri^drf 
their  ceasiug  to  be  masters  ond  tlii-ir  coiiiiug  hark  v 
fellows  ? — Not  always  ;  they  tixv  t((iiii(>tiiue7i  a]>(i>inl>4 
as  fellowrt  from  the  school  ;  gonernlly  spraiii^  1 
should  say  it  was  so. 

9010.  (Lord  Lyflel fori.)  Wbat  do  you  think  uf  the 
prewiit  system  as  to  l>i)ys  goinf;  to  chapi^  .' — /  (JiinJt 
there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  that  nysiem. 
and  (hat  many  of  the  holyilays  and  sainle  Jays  luipbt 
be  dispensed  with.  You  havo  St.  I'litrick'g  dnj  »nii 
St.  David's  dny,  and  thingr^  of  ibai  t^cirt,  which  I  thiul 
ore  abuses  altogether — r(4ics  of  a  time  which  Wo  <i» 
not  want  to  see  hack. 

9011.  Would  you  like  to  tiee  a  daily  s«rvim  mK 
stilnted? — Yet*;  foriurtiauce,  nna  whoteliolvdav  tofaaM 
two  services  is  a  great  absurdity  in  my  opiniou  ;  it  a 
making  chapel  into  a  mere  m«m8  of  passing  ifw  liar. 
in  tact. 

9.512.  Do  you  think  that  the  boya  nre  fond  of  & 
choral  service  in  chapel  ? — Yos  ;  I  would  not  do  »«if 
with  the  choral  service.  It  is  veiy  suitablei  for  htirt, 
and  they  behave  veiy  well;  very  diffeivnily  rrom  wlM 
tlicy  used  to  do. 

9.513.  (Mr.  T/iompion.)  Do  you  think  il  wouU  S- 
]M)Ssible  to  induce  the  boys  to  join  in  the  chaulin*  iv 
any  great  extent  ?-— Some  boys  do,  Tbere  is  men 
music  taught  now  than  there  used  to  be.  I  should  b* 
glad  to  see  it  done, 

9514.  Do  you  or  do  yon  not  think  that  the  exisfouM 
of  a  choir  stands  in  the  way  of  congnegational  sing- 
ing ? — I  think  it  does.  I  think  it  is  so  at  evorj 
church. 

9515.  You  do  not  approve  of  a  separate  choir  ^  as 
adjunct  to  a  school  ? — Not  as  an  adjunct. 

9516.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  Should  you  object  toamm 
general  teaching  of  music  and  drawing  for  a  fichoal 
like  Eton  ? — I  should  not.  I  do  not  know  abiui 
drawing,  liecouse  I  suppose  it  ie  a  very  jieculisr  IMir, 
Some  boys  would    not    moke   anything  of   il,  oi1h49 
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vonld  almost  Urnw  naturally,  wifliout  Wing  tauglit. 
Music  in  tlie  siiini"  way.  I  thirik  it  is  very  lieHimlije 
whero  it  can  bo  iIihk'  iliat  lioys  sliould  he  taught  miisic 
liefori!  th(.'y  go  to  Eton. 

9.'iI7.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  keep  it  tip  there  ? 

Still  those  things  mu.it  be  extra*,  you  euimot  help  that. 

If  y<in  mean  Iti  tcJirli  everything  you  iuu8t  Imvi?  a  gooil 

mauy  estiTw. 

9318.  {Lord  Devon.)  In  the  eourao  of  tho  pridence 
which  we  have  taken,  it  bus  Ikm'h  miggei^teil  that  there 
should  be  an  infusion  of  the  lay  eleTneiit  in  the  Provost 
and  fellows,  that  the  Pi-ovost  ^■llonld  be  n  layman  some- 
times ? There  is  no  reiison  why  it  ishould  not  be.     I 

think  Woolton  was  a  layman.  I  think  you  wnnl 
more  hiymen  altogether.      Some  of  th<.'  niiwtera   are 

laymen. 

Oilil.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  With  regard  to  the  Head 
Master,  wliat  fhoidd  you  think  ? — I  would  rather  he 
WJis  a  clergyman  and  an  Eton  mnii.  Amongst  other 
questions  I  have  heard  it  mooted  whether  you  should 
not  throw  0])cn  the  whole  thing.  I  think  I  would 
throw  open  tlie  ohoiee  of  Eton  maeters  lo  all  Eton  men, 
but  I  should  uot  like  fo  si'e  n  foreign  element  ULlrodnced 
into  Eton  amongst  the  miirtlers.  I  uliould  not  like  l« 
introduce  masters  who  had  been  brought  up  at  other 
schools.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  keeping  up 
Iho  tnuhtionB  of  any  school.  1  shntild  not  tike  to  see 
Winehc^ler  or  Harrow  men  made  masters  of  Eton. 

9520,  {Mr.  Tu-isklun.)  Would  you  carry  out  the 
same  rule  at  Rugby  and  HaiToiv,  that  the  Ilwul  Master 
of  Rugby  should  be  a  Rugby  man,  and  educated  at 
Rugby,  and  that  at  llai'row  the  Head  Master  should  be 
trdueated  at  Harrow,  necessarily  ?— I  do  uot  know 
wliat  the  (radilions  of  the  richool  arc.  I  should  not 
like  to  apply  the  same  luile  to  other  places. 

9521-  Are  you  aware  whether  the  traditions  of 
Rugby  have  been  priyudieially  broken  down  in  the  last 
30  years,  or  whether  the  scliuol  kis  bi.\M  improvii^z  ? 
— I  do  not  know.     1  am  uot  nciiiiainted  witli  Uughy. 

9o22.  You  are,  ]>erbaps,  awari:  tliat  the  head  masWrs 
havB  not  been  Rugby  men  ? — No. 

9623.  And  that  as  n  mere  matter  of  fact  the  ex- 
celleiioe  and  the  reputation  of  the  school  has  very 
gi'eatly  increased  during  the  last  30  yeai's  ? — There  is 
this  great  diffi-Tence  betwci-u  Eton,  Harrow,  nnil  Rugby. 
The  head  mivsters  of  Hiutow,  and  I  think  of  Rugby 
also,  l>oth  tako  I)oarders,  The  Head  Muster  of  Harrow 
takes  boarders  in  his  house.  IIo  has  a  great  deal  to 
do,  individually,  with  a  great  Tuimber  of  boys.  The 
Head  Mastec-  of  Eton  lakes  no  boya.  He  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  boys  them.selvcs.  He  has  nothing,  in 
fact,  except  his  own  chvss.  Ho  is  in  a  very  different 
position  fi-om  tlie  Head  Master  ol  Harrow,  lie  is  more 
like  the  captain  of  a  ship  who  delegates  the  woi-k 
chiefly  to  his  lieut^-naula,  whereas  at  llariiiw  anil 
Rugby  the  Head  Master  is  no  moi-e  than  the  first  of  a 
numbi'r  of  masters,  which  is  not  the  ease  at  Eton. 
He  selects  the  othei"  masters,  and  pay.s  the  other 
maiiti-i-s.  I  do  not  kiLOW  how  fuj'  that  is  the  case  at 
Hai-i'ow,  but  at  Eton  the  Head  Master  pays  out  of  his 
o^vn  pocket  40/.  a  year  for  every  muster  who  is  en- 
gaged, and  he  has  no  boarders,  lie  derives  his  income 
solely  from  entrance  and  annual  fees  and  leavbg- 
money. 

9o24.  Take  the  element  of  iiitellcelual  power  and 
skill  in  teaching,  is  it  not  desirable  that  Eton  should 
be  able  to  secure  the  individual  who  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  that  ? — I  do  not  think  you  require  the 
greatest  int«lleclual  power  to  be  the  best  master.  I 
do  not  think  the  best  scholars  make  the  best  niostcrs. 

9^25.  Ill  my  question  1  included  skill  in  teaching  ? 
— The  best  mantcr  for  Eton  is  the  man  who  knows 
moat  about  the  Eton  system,  and  who  has  worked  as  a 
master  and  been  accustomed  lo  teach  nil  his  lite,  A 
head  master  must  have  been  an  Eton  man  who  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching  all  his  life,  and  he  must  be 
entirely  acquainted  with  the  whole  system.  1  have 
hearil  men  from  tlie  bar  and  other  jirofcsHJons  sug- 
gested B6  head  masters  for  Eton. 

9526.  Not  having  been  a  clergyman  would  be  a  bar 
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to  thai?— Yes,  as  the  pi'esent  regulations  are  that  would         ETON. 
Ije  so,  but  still  I  have  heard  that  plan  Buggested,  

9527.  Yon   do   not  think   that  if  there   was  a  good   ■^■^"J^r.Etq., 
governing  body  you  might  entrust  it  lo  them  not  to 
make  a  bad  choice  of  head  masters  ? — The  fellows  do 
choose  the  master. 

9528.  But  sujijioBO  a  better  goveruing  body  were 
devised  for'  the  eoUcge  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  nre  to 
devise  it ;   at  llarniw  you  have  fruslees. 

9529.  (Lord  Devon.)  A  sclf-eleeied  body? — Yea  j 
I  ,«honlil  no!  like  lo  see  it.  Wliat  yon  have  Ui  do  at 
Eton  is  to  get  the  best  set  of  macttu's  yoa  can,  and  to 
eho<ise  the  liest  man  of  them  for  a  head  master. 

9530.  Uo  you  cousidei'  that  the  relulion  of  Ihe  Head 
Mnsler  (o  the  Provo=t  and  Fellows  Is  altogether  satis- 
factory ? — I  am  not  very  well  aci|uaintcd  how  far 
the  Ileail  Master  is  in  the  jKiwer  of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  :  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  relations 
lietween  them.  I  think  the  Head  Master  ought  to  be 
ahsoluie  in  the  school  as  regards  the  teacliing,  as 
regards  the  education  and  ihe  work  to  be  done, 

9.531.  Sup]ioso  the  relalion  lo  he  such  that  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  or  tlie  Provost,  if  so  minded  (of 
course  I  am  not  speaking  of  individuals),  cKercise  an 
influence  in  preventing  improvement,  do  you  think  that 
in  order  to  ehwk  that,  it  might  he  desii-ablo  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body  in  any  way? — I 
slioubl  simply  say  I  would  make  the  Heml  Master  in 
the  school  absolute  as  regards  the  school  work  ;  I 
would  not  allow  him  lo  be  interfered  with  hy  the 
ProvList  and  Fellows. 

9532.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  giving  a  more 
general  character  lu  the  liody  now  called  the  Provoat 
and  Fellows,  introducing,  for  instance,  laymen  ? — I 
have  never  heard  any  scheme  proposed  ;  I  cannot 
lell  how  it  would  work. 

9533.  At  Rugby  there  is  a  governing  body  ? — You 
know  public  bodies  are  liable  lo  quite  as  great  abuses 
as  private  cor^ioralions  in  these  matters.  Every 
selection  made  for  Rugby  and  Harrow  has  not  been 
fortunate. 

9534.  Supposing  lay  Etonians  were  united  lo  the 
Provost  and  Fellows,  do  you  consider  that  that  would 
or  would  not  be  useful  to  the  school,  or  that  it  would 
l>e  likely  le  stand  in  (ho  way  of  introducing  iraprovo- 
ments  ? — I  should  rather  try  and  improve  the  existing 
boily,  hoping  that  in  ihe  progress  of  time  the  fellows 
would  bo  a  more  enlightened  body  than  tliey  were 
50  years  ago,  and  that  they  will  keep  pace  with  the 
general  spii'it  of  ihe  age. 

9535.  You  fully  recognize  (he  advantage  of  having 
some  reward  in  prospect  for  the  masters  ? — -I  think  It 
ia  desirable.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  prize  which  a 
master  has  in  view,  and  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
destroying  it. 

9536.  {Lord  Lyilellon.)  It  is  an  advantage  to  him 
to  be  able  i<i  be  more  liberal  in  his  general  expendi- 
ture ? — I  think  so. 

9537  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Having  reference  to  the 
importance  of  choosing  a  g(Kid  master  when  there  is  a 
vacancy,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  enlarging  the  nnmliers  of  the  goveming  body,  and 
a  little  niteriug  its  constitution  so  as  to  let  in  some- 
thing more  of  the  lay  element  ? — -I  should  not  fancy  a 
governing  body  unless  the  governing  \n)i\y  hail  some 
definite  work  connected  with  the  school,  and  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  governing  body  in  some  way  to 
.select  llie  best  men.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  secure 
tJiat  interest  unless  they  are  practically  coimecled  witJi 
the  school.  The  fellows  have  an  interest  in  sclecling 
the  l)est  men,  and  I  own  I  think  they  have  exercised 
their  choice  rightly.  I  think  in  the  last  instance  they 
probably  made  the  beat  choice  they  could  under  the 
circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  this 
security:  (he  Head  Master  appoints  the  uiulcr  masters, 
and  Ills  interest  is  to  get  the  bet,t  statfhe  can.  If  he 
is  a  sensible  man  he  will  get  the  best  aliitf  he  can  lo 
be!p  him.  These  men  gradually  rise  to  Ije  fellows. 
They  have  lieen  all  through  Ihe  school  ;  they  know 
the  woi'king  of  it,  and  out  of  that  Ixidy  they  will  have 
the  choice  of  the  Future  head  master.     It  seems  to  me 
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ETON,        lliat  no  nrrnnftement  yrrn  can  make  will  wpiire  Iwtter 

[  /  wj — r       ""'•■'linci'y  *''"'  '■'pding  "  PlwkI  head  masior.     1  Litvt> 

«n     ''  ''<^i'd  vomnrks  ninUi-  alwiii  iliu  fielcciioiis  iit  Ru^T.t,  in 

s|iife  of  iiB  lieiiig  a  |io]niliir  IhiJv  wliicli   I'leclii,   not 

^  IT  March  1803.   liaving  nlwiiya  lieeti  siiuecssl'iil,  lioinj;  exposed  lu  morij 

.     jiiMiery  and  iavourilisim  tlian  would  iie  the  cusp  if  ihe 

fleutioii  ofliend  master  ivas  witlj  llif  fclloiv;;, 

9538.  {A  Commintioncr.)  Sbtnld  j-ou  not  sny  on  tlie 
wiiole  thiittliQ  Bplcciions  of  Iho  I'liv'lij  head  iniistLTS 
were  Bs  good  ns  tliey  conld  be  ? — Thev  wore,  but  in 
my  time  there  have  Wen  only  four  bead  niiisiera  of 
Ktoii.  I  went  down  In  Elim  in  I82S,  which  w«^ 
JnrinK  'ho  laller  end  of  Dr.  Keaie's  regime.  lie  hiid 
been  I  lead  Master  Hn-ii  nuniberof  year»,  and  cerliiiiilj*. 
in  spite  of  certain  faulty  hu  waa  n  great  Head  Ma.sier 
in  his  way.  Dr.  Unwtrey  succeeded  ;  be  was  iboro 
18  yeai's  ;  I)r,  Goodlbrd  was  there  11  years,  and  Mr, 
Balston  bns  just  Bm-eeeded.  There  were  very  few 
witbin  thiit  jH'riod.  Within  tlie  same  time  tliorehavo 
been  Dr.  Arnold  (I  do  not  know  wlio  ji receded  liim),  Ur. 
Tnte,  Dr.  Cioutdburn,  and  tlie  present  Jlead  Hiwtcr. 

9ii39,  (Lord Li/flfllnii.)  Has  it  occuned  toyou  tlint 
exhibitions  confined  to  the  oppidans,  to  be  hehl  ut  the 
Bcliool  would  have  a  good  efii^et  on  them  ? — I  do  not 
know,  I  am  not  very  niiieh  in  favour  of  exliibitioiis 
myself. 

9540.  But  any  prizes  or  eneooragemonts  confined 
to  the  oppidans  ?— I  do  not  tliink  so. 

9541.  (Mr.  T/inmpxon.)  You  seem  to  think  that  tlio 
only  remedy  for  the  idleness  of  the  oppidans  would  be 
to  abolish  the  collegers  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  bo  nt 
all.  I  do  not  think  the  oppidans  are  more  idle,  but 
the  collegers  get  n  larger  propoi'tion  of  reading  boys. 
Formerly,  when  gellini;  into  college  was  a  mere  matt<;r 
of  ravonrilisni,  vtiu  had  70  boys  who  were  tlio  same  as 
(ho  others,  but  now  yoit  have  the  pick  of  the  school. 

9542.  Yon  cannot  snggest  auy  remedy  short  of  that 
violent  one? — No,  except  punishment,  and  that  doea 
not  always  answer. 

9543.  Sometimes  encouragement  doea  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

9544.  Do  you  think  emnlalion  has  no  etlect  ? — 
There  is  emulation  enough.  A  boy,  for  instance, 
takes  places  in  the  school,  that  is  cmnlntion.  It  is  a 
great  object  for  a  lioy  to  get  to  the  head  of  his  class. 
Vou  have  trials  also  ;  I  do  not  think  you  want  more 
emulation  than  that.  A  boy  takes  places,  and  gets  all 
the  credit  duo  to  that  from  his  parents  and  from  the 
masters.    It  is  a  distinction  for  a  boy  to  be  the  head  of 
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Ills  class.  There  was  an  immense  d^  of  emulation  in' 
lime  in  Cha|)iniin's  division.      There   wart   a,  svstein  of 
taking  places  from  top  to  liotiom.     The  thing  « 
worked,  and  so  it  might  be  now,  I  do  not  think  ili 
want  of  emulation,  nor  do  I  cumplnin,  as  tar  asinvo^n 
knowledge  goes,  of  the  want  of  the  dJ»[Ki8ilitin  lo  irgtt 
in  the  scliool. 

Ho45.  {J)Ir.  I'aiighaH.)  Do  you  not  think  U 
a  failing  in  the  Eton  Bystem  that,  when  a  boy  in 
division  has  once  o.st!ib!ished  a  sufierinrity  over 
iu  the  particular  division  with  him,  that  there  bis  iurilif. 
monts  to  furthi-'r  work  in  great  part  censo  ? — Tlialnu 
not  the  casi'  when  I  was  at  Eton,  in  one  pnriteulif 
]>ari  of  ihe  schijol,  in  the  present  Bishop  Cliaptnu't 
divisioii.  He  allowed  no  fixity  of  tenure  at  nil,  u4 
he  worked  his  division  so  that  a  boy  at  tlie  U>p  lo-^ 
might  be  at  the  bottom  to-morrow, 

9o46.  I  mean  that  they  move  tip  e<>  rc^larly  k 
the  school  that  a  boy  is  f;enerally  with  ilip  ^k 
companions  thronghont  the  school,  fuid  tliut  tlierdix 
if  he  proves  himself  snpeHor  to  thoacs  it  is  not  m 
for  him  to  find  new  couipeiiiors  ? — Yea,  IiIonoiouM 
kni'W  how  the  system  is  worked  now, 

9.i47.  ( !Sir  S.  Northrote.)  Sir.  Vauglian  refrn  u 
the  system  of  removes.  If  a  boy  keeps  ia  (Jie  .'ww 
remove  all  the  way  up  he  doee«  not  meisorr  hi* 
strength  with  other  buys? — He  does  with  re^rd  io 
trials. 

9348,  In  his  own  remove,    bnt  not  tnthihe  boy« 
in  Ihe  remove  aliove  him  ? — No.  he  may  t»kea  J-jnI'i- 
remove.     Two   of  my   own   buys    have  t»liCTi  dunl-le 
rt-moves  in  that  way.     They  liare  jumpei4  over 
remove, 

9549.  {Mr.  Vaiighan.)  You  think  that  answers 
the  purpose  ? — It  answers  all  tfio  purpose,  cerUu: 
I  do  not  SCO  any  objection  if  you  choose  lo  liavcprixn 
for  speetnl  things.  Yon  have  n  aystetn  nt  El«n  c»iW 
"^sending  up."  You  send  np  a  boy  for  good  Ttrm. 
You  might  apply  that  lo  composition  of  uuy  kirnl,  1 
see  no  objection  lo  that.  At  preseut  a  boy  mai  Iw 
sent  up  for  good,  as  it  is  culled.  For  every  three  timn 
he  ia  sent  up  he  gets  a  mark  put  to  his  name,  irhirli 
apiieara  in  the  Eton  list.  That  ia  n  distinction  wbirli 
boys  are  proud  of,  and  it  helps  to  eneouroge  cm- 
petition.  I  am  not  aware  that  tht-ro  is  any  want  of  ■ 
stimulus  of  that  sort. 

9.550,   {Lord  Devtin.)   Is   there     any    other  p.<r!i     i 

which  you  wish  to  make  an  observmiim  ? >'(^  1  iii.u. 

not. 


Victoria  Street,  Taesday,  28th  April  1863. 


■P.  L.  p.  L»hh^, 
*E>q..M.P. 
R.  Stoclur, 
Esq. 

S8  April  1863. 


rBESEKT  : 


Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Earl  ok  Devon. 

IjOkd  Lvtteltos. 


Sir  Staffoud  Northcotk,  Bakt. 
H.  Halford  Valghan,  Esq. 


The  earl  OF  CLARENDON  w  the  Chaik. 
Philip  Ltbbe  Powys  LrBw:,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Eicuakd  Stockeh,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  examined." 


9.551.  {Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Powj/i.)  I  believe 

you  hud  a  son  at  Elon  ? — Yes. 

95.52.  Yon  have  bad  occasion  to  remove  him  from 
Eton  ill  consetpienee  of  some  il!  treatment  ? — Yes. 

9553.  And  you  wish  to  make  some  staiement  to  the 
commission  upon  that  ? — Yes. 

9354.  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  lo  make  that 
statement  ?— I  sent  my  boy  to  Eton  after  iho  Easter 
holidays  in  1861  to  Mr.  Wolley's  house  ;  Easter  was 
veiy  early  that  ycjir  and  consequently  the  summer  half 
was  very  long.  I  went  lo  see  him  on  the  4tb  of  Juno 
and  I  saw  that  the  buy  was  considerably  altered  in 
appeiiranec  and  look.  A  few  days  aftei'  the  4tli  of 
June,  the  boy  was  taken  ill  of  Ihe  measles,  and  as 
soon  as  1  heard  of  it  I  went  down  to  see  him  ;  I  found 

"  Mr.  Lybbe  hod  addressed  a  !eller  lo  Ihe  CommlEsiooerB 
stating  lliat  lie  wa»  anxious  lo  be  eiumined  res[)ecliag  ihe 
Irestment  which  liii  sou  bad  nndcrgone  at  Eioo, 


him  in  hia  room.  The  doctor  attended  him  son>ctii« 
and  he  got  betier,  and  after  that  he  went  home  fw  i 
change  of  air.  They  (tlie  people  at  home)  fonn.!  «| 
tain  marks  about  his  legs.  He  di<l  not  =iav  anvititS 
then;  he  passed  it  off,  and  did  not  miike  an^  comphi) 
then,  and  towards  [he  end  of  the  summer  holidar* 
came  out  that  he  had  been  grievously  ill-tixiatAl  L 
Mr.  Wolley's  bouse.  Wliile  lie  wn.^  lying  giek  on  ij 
bed  with  tlie  men.?les  a  hoy  carae  into  the  ruoni  aud  h' 
him  on  the  head.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  <iin 
mer  holidays,  about  the  end  of  August,  Ag  foon  ■« 
heard  that  I  found  out  (hat  lie  lind  boon  rtrrr  mil 
bullied,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  WoUey,  whn  waa  'then 
Scotland.  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Ijor  wb*  *| 
hit  him  on  the  head,  and  Ihe  names  of  other  I— ■ 
had  bullied  him,  because  they  had  buUietl  Iiim  » 
cally.  Mr.  Wolley  said,  be'  should  vn-Uf  *■ 
fathers,  and  I  believe  he  did;  at  least 
did.  and  eortoinly  one  boy,  the  bov  v 
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tlie  heJiil  wliPii  lie  waa  ill  with  (ho  moadlo.a,  did  lunend 
*  wnya,  and  never  did  bully  liiiii  any  more.     1  will 
Jve  t lie  boy  tliat  credit,  but  the  other  bullying  continued. 

9555.  When  he  went  bauk  in  (lie  autumn  ? — Yes, 
t  continued  all  the  autumn  liiill'.  I  can  mention  ntkmeci, 
lUt  I  Jo  not  piuticularlr  wish  to.     Then  he  fame  home 

r  the  Christmaa  holiilays  down  to  us  in  the  Islo  of 

ight,  iinJ  there  the  Iwy  was  very  poorly.      lie  woilt 

,ck  after  the  Christmas  of  1862,  and  Ilien  veiy  fortu- 

.alcly  Si.  Matttiina'  day  ctime  on  ii  Monchiy.     My  wife 

imd  I  were  tht-n  in  ladgingd  nt  Upper  Seymour  Street, 

d  tlie  Saint's  day  coming  on  a  Monday  I  K"'  l''"" 

iBftve  fi-oni  Saturday  to  Monday  lo  come  up  to  town, 

^he  boy  came  up  on  the  Saturday  and  I  walked  witli 

■Jum   on   Sunday  in    the  afternoon   to   t*e  my  friend 

Mr.  Sioekei',  who  has  attended  tlie  bay  Bince  he  was 

im.     I  did  not  see  him  on  Suiiday  becouae  lie  was  out, 

tut  he  came  by  appointment  the  next  Monday,     That 

my  Btiitenient  ;    now  pei'hnps  yon  will  allow  Mr. 

Blocker  lo  tiike  it  op. 

(3/r.  Stocktr.)  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
r.  Powys's  son  from  time  lo  time,  and  ahhoiiS:;[i  he 
as  perliaps  never  very  Hlrong  yet  ho  enjoyeil  ^<ioA 
'health;  I  should  say  aa  noml  healtli  aa  most  boya,  I 
Buw  him  at  the  lime  Mr.  Powya  has  meulioued,  and  I 
was  struck  with  his  eounlenauce.  There  was  n  seowl 
About  his  eotintetmnee,  and  he  was  an  altereil  boy. 
Ij  told  Mr.  Powys  I  thought  in  some  way  or  other  lie 
il  Ijecomc  unequal  to  be  in  a  pulilic  school,  and  I 
.vised  Mr.  Powys  to  take  liim  away  from  Eton,  nt 
'•ny  rate  for  a  time. 

9556.  Was  that  only  with  reference  to  his  appear- 
'ftnce  ? — From  his  appearance.     There  was  a  peculiar 

itability,  and  he  ap]K3ai-ed  aa  if  his  brain  iwwor  had 
been  exhouhted.  Ho  could  not  bcai-  the  noise  of  his 
little  I.irotliers  and  aislers.  Everything  seemed  lo 
irritate  him,  and  he  seemed  unable  to  meet  even  the 
'little  occiirreueeB  of  the  day.  Everything  seemed  to 
;»nnoy  him,  .just  like  an  old  worn-out  man.  Two  days 
tefoTO  Ash  Wednesday  I  saw  him,  and  thought  him  so  ill 
that  I  said  to  Mr.  Powys,  '•  You  had  lietter  let  me  take 
|i"  him  lo  Dr.  FergQsson."  We  went  to  Dr.  Fergusson, 
Iind  he  Haid  "  If  yon  do  not  take  that  boy  away  from 
,''  Eton  he  will  iuive  epilepsy  or  some  grievous  evil, 
"  and  he  muat  perhaps  remain  perfectly  quiet  aa  to 
"  study  and  as  to  llie  routine  of  a  school  for  a  year 
"  or  18  mouths  liefore  he  will  be  able  in  any  way  to 
"  resume  bis  sludies." 

9.557.  (Sir   S.  Northcote.)    Had  he  been  Iwick  to 

ton  between  the  24th  of  February  and  the  4t]i  of 

arch  ? — (Mr.  Fowys.)  No. 

9558,  (Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Powya.)  Youacfeil 
on  Mr.  Stocker's  recommendation  not  to  send  him  baek  ? 

CertJiinly.  I  said,  "  He  catmut  bo  looked  after  there  ; 
"  at  least  ho  will  not  be  ;  now  wo  have  got  him  wo 
i"  will  keep  him. 

{Mr,  St'icker.)  At  the  same  lime  it  W08  very  much 
'•gainst  Mr.  Powys's  wish  that  he  should  be  taken  fl'om 
Eton. 

(jVr.  Powi/s.)  Yea. 

{Mr.  Slacker.)  I  saw  if  he  went  back  to  Eton  there 
ould  be  some  trimble.     I  could  not  tell  what  might 

,ppen.  His  nervous  system  seemed  com  pic  lei  y 
ibi'oken  down. 

9559.  {Lord  Clnrendon.)  How  old  m  he? — (.Vr. 
Powys.)  He  will  he  fifteen  on  the  twelfth  of  next  month. 

9.>60.  What  jmrt  of  the  school  ivaa  he  in  ? — The 
Upper  11-iQove,  fourth  form. 

95()1.  How  far,  Mr.  Stocker,  do  you  connect  this 
p-eat  chiiiige  whic-h  Imd  taken  jilaeu  in  young  Mr. 
Powys  with  the  bullying  lo  which  he  had  been  sulijcet  ? 
— {Mr.  Slofl/nr.)  Yonng  Powys  is  a  sensitive  Imiv, 
and  anylliiiig  of  that  kind  would  militate  vctv  much 
[Aguiust  his  geueiid  heullh.  I  slionld  think  he  had 
quite  recovei-ed  from  tiie  effects  of  the  measles.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  auytiiing  to  thmiage  his  constitution 
>om  ihe  attack  of  measles  which  he  bail,  and  it  appears 
int  he  became  such  an  altered  hoy  aft^  ho  had  been  a 

ort  lime  at  Eton. 

95G2.  Would  you  attribute  the  change  you  observed 

him  to  Ihc  exeileraent  of  a  public  acUool  and  the 


novelty  of  it  or  to  any  ill  treatment  he  received  there 
Can  you  comjeet  the  ill  treatment  directly  with  the 
change  iu  his  ap]ieanincu  and  constitution? — I  think 
we  ahoidd  very  weldom  liud  that  a  hoy  sent  to  a  public 
school  woidd  get  that  scowl  of  countenance  ivliich  he 
hail.  He  had  a  peculiar  lowering  couuteuance,  which 
he  had  not  Wore.  I  should  think  the  routine  of  a 
school  would  scarcely  bring  that  on. 

9563.  Should  you  say  that  that  change  of  e^ounle- 
nnnce  arose  ft'om  moral  or  physical  causes.  Was  he 
unwell  or  unhappy  ? — He  waa  unwell.  He  was  re- 
duced in  power,  very  essentially.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly weak  ;  so  that  if  anything  very  exciting  occurred 
in  the  day,  he  would  become  sick,  and  be  obliged  to  go 
to  lied. 

956-1.  {Lord  f.yttdlon.)  Had  he  been  doing  well 
in  the  school  work  ? — {Mr.  Powys.)  Yea  ;  he  had  a 
very  good  character  indeed  from  the  tutor,  and  I  can 
bring  von  the  tutor's  letters. 

956'5.  (T^ril  ClarFntlon.)  fif  course,  you  have 
questioned  him  a  good  deal  about  it.      Did  he  appear 

to  l>B  unhappy  in  consequence  of  this  ill-usage  ? 

Certainly.     Tlie  boy's  life  was  made  miserable. 

95(36.  Did  he  dislike  to  return  to  Eton  ? — No  ;  ho 
wanted  to  go  back,  of  all  thinga.  He  did  not  volun- 
teer it  to  me  ;  on  the  contrary, 

9567.  {Lord  Lyili-Uoii.)  How  many  boys  were 
there  who  were  in  the  habit  of  bullying  him  ? — I  will 
say  three, 

95G8,  You  mentioned  one  specific  act.  A  boy 
come  in,  and  hit  him  on  the  head.  Do  you  wish  to 
mention  any  other  specific  nets  of  bullying  ? — One 
fellow  used  to  kick  him  whenever  ho  went  in  to  the 
tutur's  dinner  evoiy  day, 

9569.  {Sir  S.  SVortbcole.)  Was  that  the  cause  of 
the  marks  that  were  noticed  on  the  legs,  do  you 
think  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  did  not  see  the  marks. 
In  feci,  I  did  not  kimw  anything  about  it  till  the  end 
of  the  summer  holidays,  and  then  it  came  out  that 
they  had  found  his  legs  all  covered  with  bruises, 

(Mr.  Slocker.)  I  think  the  state  of  the  hoy  was 
such  that  anyliody  who  hud  got  an  eye  for  the  health 
of  the  boy  woidd  haveseen  it  I  should  have  thought 
so.  If  I  had  had  the  boy  living  under  my  roof,  I 
think  I  should  have  seen  the  altered  character  of  the 
boy. 

9.570.  Did  yon  see  him  after  he  came  back,  after 
having  had  the  measles  V — I  did  not, 

9571.  You  hiid  not  seen  him  from  the  time  he  had 
the  measles  till  February  ? — He  had  not  to  my  recol- 
lection been  brought  undei'  my  notice. 

(Mr.  Powys.)  I  do  not  recollect  whether  Mr.  Stocker 
did  SCO  hjui  ;  very  likely  Jie  did.  If  the  boy  had  been 
in  town  with  me,  very  likely  I  should  tuko  him  to 
pay  a  friendly  visit. 

9572.  {Mr.  Viiiighan.)  I  presume,  Mr.  Stocker, 
you  have  knowledge  of  the  eonstiintion  of  boys  at  the 
age  of  young  Mr.  Powya  derived  from  long  experi- 
ence ? — A,Mr.  Stocker.)  I  have  been  in  practice  nearly 
40  years. 

9573.  In  the  course  of  that  lime,  have  you  known 
cases  of  boys  showing  the  same  decline  of  power  about 
the  same  time  of  life  ? — Yea  :  I  may  have  seen  boys 
growing  into  manhood  showing  it,  but  not  altering  so 
much  aa  lo  countenance. 

9574.  Have  you  ever  known  any  to  alter  so  much 
as  you  thought  young  Mr.  Po>vj's  to  niter  about  that 
ihnc,  and  have  known  at  Ihe  same  time  that  Ibey 
can  have  received  no  ill-treatment? — I  think  there 
has  nlways  been  some  illness  preceding.  I  know 
that  in  Ihe  autumn  of  htst  year,  after  he  had  been 
away  from  school  six  months  after  some  cxcilcmenl,  1 
waa  dining  with  him,  he  bccams  eick  at  dinner  and 
was  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 

9575.  Do  you  think  that  might  have  l>een  the  result 
of  any  simple  change  in  the  constitution,  or  at  any 
rale  might  be  consistent  with  his  not  having  been 
ill-treatt'd  by  anybody  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  nn^^wev,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  medical  ninii 
could  take  upon  liimself  lo  answer  it. 

9576.  {Lard  Lyltchon  to  Mr,  Powys.')  Did  you  ob- 
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VIOK.         »erTc  hiin  in  ihose  summfr  holidays  to  lie   out  of 

'"'-^ —  •pints? — I  never  saw  encii  a  clinngB  in  any  boy  in 

^'i'^'if*^'  my  lif*-     Hewns  like  a  different  boy  in  every  respect 

^'^SiocAcr        K^  ''"'^  "  S''''™'  O"  ^'*  '"•^''-     Previously   lo  Hint   he 

'     E»./.    '      liad  the  most  open  brow  that  ever  wits.     Wlien  he  ytiuf 

with  our  friend  Mr.  Goldney  al   I'mibridge  Well^ 

36  April  IB63.    pr^ariug  for  Eton,  the  boy  was  bb  happy  as  the  day 
was  long, 

-  9577,  (Mr.  VaiiffAan.)  Did  he  ever  tell  you  whf- 
Iber  this  boy  alleged  nny  reason  for  kicking  him  ? — 
Boye  will  be  bnllios  ;  yoii  know  that  nawell  as  1  do. 

9578.  I  know  rbat  in  general  ;  but  in  rc-feronce  to 
this  pariieular  buy  I  know  nothing,  nnd  therefore  ask 
wbolher  ho  alleged  any  reason  or  pretest  according 
to  Vf'ur  sou's  account  of  the  matter  ? — The  boy  alleged 
DO  pretext  ul  nil. 

9579.  ([.ord  Li/ltelton.)  Are  you  aware  whether 
bo  ever  applied  to  onii  of  the  upper  boys  or  to  anyone 
for  jiroteclion.  Did  be  apply  to  the  caplaiii  of  tlie 
])oueu  ? — It  was  of  no  use  if  he  did.  The  captain  of 
that  houSG  n-as  no  use. 

9560,  Did  be  no!  preserve  ordei'  ? — No.  There 
was  no  order  in  the  house  at  all. 

9.581.  Did  he  ever  apply  to  the  master  of  the  Louse, 
■Mr.  Wollev  ? — No.     My  boy  would  not  tell  tales. 

9582.  Did  you  understand  when  you  sent  bim  to 
Eton  that  the  captain  of  the  house  or  nny  siith 
/onn  Iwy  in  the  house  would  be  eKpauIed  to  prevent 
bullviiig  ? — Your  lordship  knows  when  wc  were  at 
Eton  things  were  rather  differently  managed  to  what 
(bey  are  now. 

9-583.  YcB,  but  I  mean  nnw? — I  expttted  when  I 
sent  him  to  Mr.  WoUey  that  Mr.  Wolley  would  at 
leaiit  have  iuli'odueed  him  In  some  boys  of  his  own  ttge 
iu  tiie  house.     Ho  did  not  introduce  him  to  a  soul. 

9584.  I  monnt  to  the  upper  boys. — The  captain  of 
Ihe  house  ? 

9585.  Tcs  ;  or  if  there  were  rooio  than  one  sixth 
form  in  the  house? — I  Jo  not  know.  I  was  very  ill 
myself  when  hi'  went  to  Eton,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  llicre  was  a  sixth  foi-m  boy  in  the  house.  I 
dare  say  there  was. 

9586.  Did  you  think  he  would  look  to  his  fug 
ttioster  as  any  protection  against  bullying  ?~No. 

9587.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  eajilain  of  the  house 
had  been  a  bettor  boy  he  would  have  biieii  of  any 
use  to  him  in  llmt  way  ? — I  was  captain  of  my  Jaine's 
Lout*,  ond  if  I  had  heard  of  this  sort  of  thing  going  on 
I  should  have  put  a  stop  to  it  at  onee. 

9588.  {Mr.  Vuughan.)  Do  you  think  the  captain  of 
the  house  knew  this  ? — That  I  cannot  tell. 

9589.  Do  you  think  it  very  well  might  have  hap- 
pened that  the  ea|ilain  did  not  know  it?—!  think  it 
could  not  have  happened  without  hi.*:  knowing  it.  Lord 
Lytlelton  knows  the  house  ;  it  was  Mr.  Chapmau's  old 
bouse.  There-  were  those  long  passages,  and  the  poor 
boy  was  kicked  all  along  those  passages. 

9590.  (Lord  Clareri'/on.)  That  could  not  have  been 
systematically  done  in  the  way  you  describe  without 
tlie  ea])tain  of  the  house  knowing  it  sooner  or  later  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  known. 

9591.  (Lord  Lfftlpftoii.')  Had  this  boy  who  struck 
him  while  in  bed  any  spite  agninst  him  ? — Not  that 
I  know  of;  but  I  will  say  for  that  l«y  that  after 
my  complaint  lo  Mr.  Wolley,  and  after  Mr,  Wolley 
liad  wTitten  lo  the  boy's  father,  the  hoy  never  biillicd 
my  boyagain.  If  I  might  make  an  observation,  I  think 
it  shows  the  necessity  of  there  being  in  every  (uior'n 
house  a  sort  of  hospital  ward  where  hoys  might  be 
pul  out  of  the  way  when  they  have  the  measles  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort, 

9592.  That  is  not  the  case  at  Mr.  WoUey's  ?— No, 
lie  was  iu  his  own  room. 

9593.  There  are  sick  rooms  in  other  houses  ? — 
There  was  riot  there.  There  wan  a  doul.ile  room  on 
the  right-hand  side  going  up  one  of  the  stairs  which 
Would  be  a  ca[Htnl  place  for  it,  I  should  lieg  to  say  I 
think  ih^ri.'  ought  to  be  one  in  every  house,  becouKf  they 
do  not  se'iid  them  up  to  the  aannioriuin  (lir  that  norl  of 
thing.  It  would  have  been  more  comfortable.  He 
wan  there  with  the  meactes  in  bis  own  room  without 


anything  very  convenient.  If  there  halt  been  a 
pitnl  ward,  or  whatever  they  like  lo  call  it,  for 
sort  of  thing,  it  would  not  have  iK-ciMTed. 

9594.  (Lord  Chtrrndon.)  Will  yoii  have  tbeirmd. 
DOSS  to  tell  us  what  course  you  lonk  wilh  Mr.  Wa|)«« 
when  you  detormiued  on  not  Bending  year  Ixiy  buk 
again  .' — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wolley  to  say  that  by  ihr 
advice  of  Mr.  Slocker,  my  medieal  ndviMT,  1  Attdi 
withdraw  the  hoy  from  Eton, 

9595.  (Lnrd  Lyltelton.)  That  -waa  ahoat  tb 
middle  of  March  1862  ? — No;  we  gave  bin  itnt 
time.  We  did  not  make  up  our  mtndx  till  vhH 
would  have  lieen  the  end  of  the  Easter  liolidHy*--jM 
before  the  last  summer  half.  We  vranted  l»  fMt 
him  Hs  mueJi  time  as  possible  to  eee  if  iherv  «•) 
chance  of  being  able  to  send  him  back  ;  bat  I  ftinal 
there  was  no  chance,  and  Mr.  Stacker  AdviM-il  uiHb 
take  him  away  ;  iu  fiict  Mr.  Stockcr  naid  to  me  altnw 
wards,  "Mr.  Powys.  you  did  quite  right  in  uikat 
"  y.iur  boy  away  ;  for  if  you  had  not  done  so,  if  tim 
"  had  sent  him  back  again  to  Eton,  I  am  quite  p«i. 
"  tive  you  never  would  have  Been  him  alire  ^tin  it 
"  this  world." 

9596.  Has  he  done  well  tstnce  ? — He  lias  not  hm 
able  to  do  anything  exwpt  amii»c  himself.  HetaaiMt 
look  into  a  book, 

9597.  Tou  have  not  sent  him  to  tmr  etbrr  k^miI  ) 
— Ask  Mr,  Stncker ;  I  have  obeyed  hit  efJers  aai 
have  not  sent  him  anywhere. 

9598.  (Mr.  ynufi/ian.)  Had  you  lo  qontitmi  him 
to  elicit  from  him  the  ill-trealinen t  he  had  tnvital  ? 
—Yes. 

9599.  Do  you  know  at  nil  lo  what  to  aitri>mii>  ba 
willingness  to  go  back  to  school  ? — Because  he  wsofri 
to  be  ail  Eton  lioy  like  his  father. 

9600.  And  that  weighed  with  him  agniust  ibe  efliwtt 
of  any  ill-rreatment  he  ha<l  received  ? — He  wotiMbai* 
put  up  with  it  if  he  could.  He  did  not  want  to  l«»e 
Eton  ;  no  hoy  would. 

9601.  {Lord  Li/tteUoit.)  What  did  yea  do  «bm 
you  deteiTuitied  not  lo  send  him  back  ? — I  wMti"  tn 
Mr.  Wolley  on  accountof  the  boy'e  hen]  ih,  mid  h.'  wmle 
to  me  to  say  that  he  ha*l  heard  n  boy  htui  I-eer  rrniov«l 
from  his  house  on  ncconnt  of  ilj-trentineni,  uiii  Ih' 
supposed  it  was  my  boy. 

9602.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  In  writing  to  Afr  IFdOcv 
to  say  you  would  not  send  ymir  l>oy  hack  again,  Mm  di.I 
not  fay  anything  alxiut  ill-usuage,  yon  miaely'taiil  nu 
account  of  ill-henlth  ?— 1  have  ^t  the  letwr,  7  ma 
bring  you  the  letter ;  I  attributed  it  eev-tsiaN  lo  ill- 
henlth  as  the  pi-oximate  cause  of  his  n-Qkoval,'tinM^lit 
on  by  the  ilUiiBage. 

9603.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  V<i\rt 
was  made  aware  by  you  of  the  ill-u.^age  ?— T" ; 
because  I  had  complained  to  Mr.  WtioUey,  aad  Mr. 
Wolley  had  complained  to  the  bov.i'  fathers,  tlv  W 
he  heard  through  the  Hea<l  Master  that  a  boy  h>4  hs 
taken  away  fixim  his  house  on  account  of  iU-tnamol 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wolley,  saying  thai  cwtiUtF 
that  was  a  fael,  and  there  the  correspondence  cliw^ 

9604.  (Lortl  Li/ftelton.)  You  heiird  nothing  B«r 
fi-om  him  ? — No. 

9605.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  And  you  hare  no  iliml 
means  of  knowing  what  course  Mr.  WoUer  look  atMl 
either  discovering  who  were  the  boys  or  what  Km; 
actually  did  to  your  son  ? — I  told  him  the  attaad 
the  three  hoys.  He  wrote  to  the  father  of  one,  and  iW 
father  of  that  one  Mew  bis  son  up  handsomelv,  n4 
the  boy  never  bullied  my  boy  again.  1  i^ire  iJie  to 
the  credit  of  that.  Then,  I  wrote  to  him  al«uf  At 
other  hoys,  and  he  said  he  would  write  to  tbeiVfiitk'n^ 
but  it  still  went  on,  and  since  my  last  letter  as  tolh* 
withdrawal  of  inj-  son,  I  have  had  no  more  comntamca- 
tion  with  Mr.  Wolley,  and  hope  1  never  shall  waiD> 

9606.  .Should  you  say,  Mr.  Slocker,  that  tbe  tUM 
to  which  young  Mr.  Fowys  was  reduced  was  bnc^ 
about  by  any  moral  cause,  such  as  unbapplneis  si  lb 
way  at  which  he  was  treated,  or  was  it  ftx»u  tlie  yb^- 
sieiil  effects  of  ill-trcatnient  ? — (Mr.  StofJter.y  J  tboutt 
think  a  great  deal  was  mental ;  s  great  deal  platt|;F 
preyed  upon  his  mind.     I  should  s«y  there  had  Wd 
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Iflometliiag  wbicli  woiglied  upon   his  minil   from  tho 
change  of  apivits.     He  was  wuuk  na  lo  body,  but  there 
Lwas  also  an  altercil  counleutuico. 

9607.  Like  n,  sensitive  boy  irritated  by  o  sense  of 
l-usngo  ? — It  Etruck  me  so. 

9608.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Perhaps  il  would  not  be 
good  thing  for  your  boy  to  tippenr  before  us  ? — 

(Afr.  I'owys.)  I  should  not  like  him  to  do  it. 

{Mr.  Stocher.)  He  is  very  sensitive.  He  has  n 
privnio  tutor,  who  riden  about  willi  him  and  looks 
nftor  his  health  more  llian  after  his  iusiruction.  Per- 
haps he  redds  aii  hour  or  two  in  the  courHC  of  the 
day. 

9609.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  he  had 
^been  ut    all  overworked    in    school  work  :    do    you 

think  that  had  anything   to  do  with   the  etate  he  was 
in  ? — {Mr.  Powi/i.)  No  ;   he  waa  perfectly  up  to   hia 
^L'school  work. 

^L  9610.  {Lord  Lylteltan.)  Was  he  tin  omhitious 
^B|a|f  ? — lie  would  have  liked  to  have  beeu  us  good  an 
^HiBramun  as  his  father,  perhaps.  I  do  not  fuppoec  I 
cored  very  much  about  his  being  n  great  PchaiHr.  He 
^^ftlways  liked  to  do  his  best,  and  he  iihvays  got  a  very 
^Kgood  character  from  his  tutor. 

^t^  9611.  {Sir  S.  Nortlicole.)  Ho  did  nut  complain  of 
the  work  as  being  too  hard  ? — No.     I  think,   if  you 
■will  allow  mo  to  suggest  if,  I  might  bring  him  to  you 
some  day,  aud  you  might  talk  to  him,  if  you  will,  as 
tlie  representative  of  the  Royal  CoromisBiou.    It  would 
too  much  excitement  for  him  to  come  here. 
9lil2.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Was  he  fond  of  hia  games 
kat    aehool  ? — He  wonted  to  play  football  and  cricket, 
[fcut  they  bullied  him  so. 

9613.  {Sir  S.  jVorthcote.)  Was  he  growing  very 
iast  ? — Not  pivriiculoily   fast.     He  is  growing  very 

kiast  now. 

9614.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Had  you  seen  any  evi- 
E|(lence,  Mr.  Sloeker,  of  this  nervoua  senBibility  before 
Hje  went  to  school? — {Mr.  Slockcr.)  No,  I  ehould 
lieay  he  was  not  more  nervous  than  other  youths. 

9615.  There  was  nothing  which  would  mitke  you 
anxious  about  hie  going  ton  public  school  ? — Nothing 
Moll. 

9616.  Or  which  rendered   him  unfit  for  tho  con 
liiigenciea  (here  ? — No  ;  ho  might  have  been  a  boy 

who  was  sensitive  in  feeling,  and  might  hare  been 
Cery  much  upset  about  il. 

9617.  (-Sir  S.  Nort/icole.)  I  daresay  you  have 
[observed  that  after  measles,  boys  are  very  seriously 

lei'anged  in  their  health  lor  some  time  ? — Yes. 

9618.  Do  you  think  there  was  move  in  this  case 
^than  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  illness  alone  ? — 
Ij  think  so,  and  besides  that  there  were  the  holidays. 

~Ie  had  had  the  midsummer  holidays. lo  recruit  in. 
{JUr.  Powi/s.)  He  waa  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sailing 
k'sbout  with  nie  all  the  time. 

9619.  {Sir  S,  JVorthcole.)  Hare  you  known  cases, 
iMr.  Stocker,  in  which  the  health  of  a  boy  for  a  year 
for  more  after  he  has  had  the  measles  has  been  seri- 
ously  dilferent   from    what    it   was    before  ?  —  {JUr. 
StocAer.)  Yes,  decidedly. 


9620.  From  no  other  cause  ? — I  never  heard  from  ETOK. 
my  friend  Powys  he  had  been  so  upset  with  the  measles, 
or  that  the  measles  had  been  of  a  sei'ious  character. 
— (.Vr.  Powyg.)  It  struck  me  thai  the  boy  waa  altered 
on  thii  4th  of  June,  and  my  impression  was  coiillrmed 
when  he  came  back  for  the  midsummer  holidnya. 

9621,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  anything  more  28  April  tS63. 

you  wish  to  =ay  to  us? — {Mr.Powys.)  I  think  not, 

my  Lord. 


P.L.F.Lyibt, 
Eiq.,  M.P. 
S.  Sloclitr, 

£*■/. 


COBRKSPONDEKCE   ON   TBB   FOREGO  ING   EviQEKCE. 

The  Sbcbbtary  to  Rsv.  C.  Wollbv,  Eton  Collkob. 

Public  Schools  Commission, 
Sir,  2,  Victoria  .Street,  S.W.,  iL'th  May  1W)3, 

I  SRNDjou,  by  the  direction  of  the  Oommiasi  oners,  a 
copy  of  c\ndencc  given  before  them  by  Mr,  Powya  Lybbe, 
and  Mr.  Stouker,  the  medical  man  who  attended  his  son. 
The  Cummiasioners  desire  me  fo  inform  you  that  should 
you  wish  to  iimke  any  obatri'stions  upon  this  evidence,  or 
any  statement  in  answer  to  it,  they  will  ({ive  you  the 
ojiportuaity  of  doing  so  either  in  uTitin((  or  vivd  noct,  U 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  you. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)         MoUNTAOUB  Bernard. 


The  Rkv.  Chab.  WoLtEV  to  the  Commissioners. 

Eton  College, 
Mv  Lords  and  Gsntlbmbn,  •    2lst  May  Iti63. 

Knowino  from  what  I  observed  of  young  Powys's 
character  during  hia  firat  school-tirae,  that  he  was  a 
likely  boy  to  meet  with  annoyanue  from  his  sohoobfeDowa 
at  n  public  school,  and  having  found  out  Irom  hia  father, 
in  answer  to  rny  intiniries,  that  he  did  receive  such  an- 
novance,  1  took  every  means  in  my  pmver  to  prevent  it. 

ITie  only  act  of  bullying  which  Mr,  Lybbe  ever  specified 
to  me  I  dealt  with  as  u  most  serious  offence.  I  repeatedly 
remonstrated  with  the  other  two  boys  accused,  who  had 
done  nothing  I  could  punish,  and  endeavoured  through 
their  parents,  and  through  the  upper  boys  in  the  house,  to 
moke  them  more  nmsideratc  towards  Powyg,andl  had  reason 
to  believe  ihat  I  liad  succeeded.  1  feel  sure  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  Ihe  upper  buys  then  in  my  house  would 
convince  you  that  answers  95/i)-ll.'jyO,  miglit  convey  on 
unfair  impression.  I  think  it  due  to  these  boys,  who  all 
bore  a  very  high  character  in  the  school,  to  make  this 
remark. 

Powys  wwi  at  Eton  for  ten  months.  In  several  letters 
written  to  me  durino  the  last  three  monl  hs  of  this  time,  Mr. 
Lybbe  made  no  allusion  to  any  ill-treutment  received  by 
his  son.  He  left  in  March  lyiii.  Between  that  linic  and 
June  I  had  at  least  three  letters  from  Mr.  Lybbe,  in  none 
of  which  he  made  any  allusion  to  it.  In  the  middle  of 
June  \S62,  having  beard  s  report  that  a  boy  bad  been 
obhged  to  leave  my  bouse  in  consequence  of  ill-treatment, 
1  wrote  to  Mr.  Lybbe,  and  was  told  by  him  that  hia  son'a 
illness,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  man,  bad  been  caused 
by  ill-treatment  received  at  Eton.  In  reply  I  expressed 
regret  that  he  bad  not  thought  proper  to  inform  me  of  it. 

1  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        Charlbb  Wollkv. 


Qci4 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


•^*  The  NunMoflhe  WilneiMS  are  in  Alpliabtiical  Ordur.     The  Tigure*  reftt  to  Iho  NnmbBti  of  the  Qoettiaiis  in  Uw 

MmulG»  of  Evidimct?-] 


AINGEIl.  ARTHUR  CAMrBEIX.  Km.,  pngt  279. 

Wii9  on  Ihc  fiiund^tion  of  Eton  for  neven  yearn;  it  jiow 
■I  Triniljr  Collcijfi  Cambridge;  was  elected  o  colleger  from 
a  private  tutor'ti;  B6-29-SQ^7,  ileiallom  bctH-vtn  colLtgur^  aud 
OppJdani ;  m  the  Iji^er  Stliuol*  not  fiicndl^ ;  in  the  UppiT, 
friendly;  PGSG-f^fiiG-  ClA5T<ica^  aupprioiity  of  ibe  (^llr^Erri 
ulmitivd  liv  Ihc  qipidmu;  not  >o  in  muihematic^;  eimniniiliani 
cotifinrd  Id  collegers  ;  80-17.  Ntwcsslle  fccljolursliip  ;  bouling ; 
863^-87^2.  Tlie  larger  ponlon  of  those  who  got  into  llic 
college  have  rot  been  oppiduiis ;  S73:l-S735.  LudgiiigB  in 
college;  diet;  fires;  8736-8747.  Monitorial  system;  dutiei 
of  tnonltors  ;  puol^hments  Innicted  by  Sixth  Knrm  Ijdji;  ihe 
fij&telii  ift  popular  ;  8748 -£791-  Bii  Hying  nut  oiuch  pr^ictibed  ; 
874B-8797.  Tutorial  lyilem  ;  87LI8-hB'),j-  SludiuUi  hubiLs 
of  collegers;  eiammalion* for  King's  College  ;  slndies  ;  8R0S- 
8847.  Relatiom  of  collegers  to  Mjislers;  Sfi48-a850.  flloileni 
Innguages,  &c.  ;  8ail-8853.  Crieki-I.  |)liiy  hours  ;  8854-8808. 
Shirking;  8R(>T-8874.  Considers  thut  the  time  he  pntsed  at 
Eton  was  tiH'nt  ndvnniHReously ;  would  uiih  mndern  lan- 
guages to  be  itiorc  Mietided  to ;  8875-8877. 

BALSTON,  Rbv.  E„  SI.A..  page  <I6. 

Has  been  Head  l^l^slur  of  Eton  School  since  February  lu^t ; 
woa  n  Fellow  oF  the  College  at  the  lime  iif  JiLs  election  ;  uai 
previously  an  Aisisiani  Ma-:ier  for  a  pttiod  of  SO  ycara  ;  3005- 
3009.  CoDsidert  it  very  advanlngeuus  for  the  Head  Itlastcr  to 
Confer  ivitb  the  Provost  and  Fellows  a<i  to  any  utteration  to  be 
made  in  the  mann^menl  of  tlie  School  ;  does  not  recollect  an 
instance  in  which  the  Pro*osi  put  his  veto  on  what  llie  Heail 
]Uasler  wished  to  accomidish  ;  the  inHncnce  e:iercised  over  the 
School  by  ll>e  I'rovoil  is  very  beni-lieiul ;  Ihe  FcIIqivi  are 
liable  to  be  summoned  from  (heir  livings  for  1'ullegc  biisiiiest  ; 
anything  which  Ihc  He«d  Slaster  represents  lo  Uic  College  at 
coming  Irum  the  body  of  I^Ea^tcrs  h  listened  In  with  great  ron- 
aidcraliuu  by  tlie  Provost  and  Fellons  ;  ihlllks  that  a  man  who 
has  reasonable  eonfidente  in  himself  and  has  the  confidence  of 
the  parents  of  Ihe  bu^^s  in  ihe  t5eliool  would  nut  feel  incon-. 
venientlv  fettered  or  eofitrolled  by  tlie  InHuence  of  the  I'rovmt 
and  Fellows;  if  il  wns  consideied  necessary  lo  inlroduee  a 
partieufar  book  into  Ihe  College,  he  would  only  have  to  tell  Ihe 
Provnsl  and  it  WDuld  be  doi>e,  unless  there  were  very  grave 
reoaons  agamsl  it ;  3010-3036,  and  3122-31^8,  Nevi  hook* 
or  new  editions  of  hooks  cannot  he  Introduced  without  conKi;t 
of  Provost  and  Fellows;  3037-3041.  D«i  not  think  the 
Elan  graminat  so  good  as  it  was  before  tha  late  IVotosl  made 
a  rev  it  ion  duriiij;  his  He.-id  Manerbhiii  from  1834  to  1833; 
aosa-i^OGU.  Ulhcr  hooks ;  ,3iXi:i-3jfi7,  anil  3120,  3lyl, 
Cases  in  which  the  I'rovosI  has  interfered,  the  Moniein  und 
the  Cbristopher ;  30G9-3O73.  Some  of  the  books  revised 
by  Ihe  Provost  were  not  improved ;  3074.  Tliinka  il  much 
better  for  'etlracl  hooks  to  be  useit  than  for  Ihe  boys  in  read 
the  clatsicul  authors  through,  as  Ihe  cilrnet  bouLs  are  ino^t 
likely  to  Ibrnt  a  taste  in  a  boy'a  micid  for  (he  classics;  3075- 
308I.  Duty  of  PiDvost  anil  Fellows ;  30P3-3090.  IJoes 
not  consider  iliat  a  Provtrst  could  fulfil  his  iniporlant  duiieh 
if  he  had  nol  had  some  eiperiencc  in  tuition  ;  30jl.  Head 
Maater  consults  Provost  1>elore  awarding  grcAt  purdsliment  lo  a- 
boy  on  the  Foundation;  aOliS-SlOl.  The  conneiion  of  a  Fellow 
wilh  the  discipline  and  alTairs  of  the  College  iniisl  interfere  wiih 
his  parochial  duties;  3l02-31D4,Bnd  3107,3108.  Punisliments; 
3100-3119.  Ki-ligious  training ;  the  sermons  preached  in  the 
chapel  have  an  influence  on  the  buys;  the  pulpit  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ;  Head  -\faster  is  ocea.- 
lionalty  invited  to  preach  there,  but  has  ito  right  to  preach ; 
Dr.  Arnold's  system  and  sermoni ;  thinks  Ihe  result  at  Eton 
profcndile  lo  Ihe  result  at  Harrotv  ;  3I'J4-3I37.  lielieves  Ihit 
if  the  Heait  IMasler  preached  ol^ener  il  WOEild  have  a  beneficial 
cfTcct  on  Ihe  hojs;  he  can  iiQiv  preach  as  iifiin  as  be  wishes  ; 
does  nol  Ihluk  an  occasional  scrincin  by  an  Auiislanl  Mailer 
would  he  of  much  use,  but  would  not  object  to  it;  3I3H-3H2. 
Considers  that  Dr,  Arnold  hail  a  spei-iul  poiier  of  influencing 
Ihe  boys;  termons  should  be  delivered  by  those  who  understand 
Ihc  boys'  ch.iracters  well  ;  Assistant  MaslLrs  are  lunsl  elosely 
and  eonilanlly  in  counelion  uilh  the  boys;  3H3-3I4S, 
Tllinka  the  privilege  of  preaching  nut  really  desirable;  3149, 
31.^0.  Did  not  wish  lo  preach  when  he  Mas  Aasislani  Mas- 
ter; 3151.  The  Pellows  should  keep  up  n  knonlcdge  of 
the  nature  and  characti-r  of  the  bnys ;  if  the  preaching  were 
taken  an^ny  from  the  Fellutvs  it  would  diiujniiih  tlieir  interest 
iu  tlie  School  1  315^-3159  There  should  be  n  maie  regular 
course  of  chapel  service;  if  all  the  chapel  lersicei  were  to 
be  choral  they  wo»jld  be  nuire  allraetive;  Ihe  choral  services 
are  conduclud  as  well  as  those  at  St.  George's;  3160-3168. 
There  are  prayeiscviry  morning  at  the  boarding  houses,  but 
lliey  are  conducted  in  a  .lomewhal  irregular  manner;  SltiQ- 
3171.  Does  nol  think  there  is  any  cuuside ruble  number  of 
hoyi  who  ipcnd  Sundny  anemoon  in  drinking  at  inns  and 
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public-houses;  3I71-3IT7.  Every  boy  it  required  lo  aiirnd 
Bl  chapel ;  if  a  short  choral  acrsice  in  the  chapel  was  per- 
formed every  moruing  about  7  It  would  have  a  beneficial  ellixt 
on  Ihe  boys;  317B-3I80.  When  l>r.  Goodford  vrus  elecud 
Head  Master  he  decKneil  lo  take  the  oalh  by  which  Ihc  Head 
Master  Is  forbidden  lo  claim  anything  for  the  Inslrtidion  of 
Ihc  scholars,  and  fallowed  the  name  course  in  nitueta**  nw; 
31B1.  Authoriiy  for  the  sarialion;  3182.3183.  1 1  would  be 
uselesr;  lo  olfer  College  livings  la  As^siant  Masters;  few  mm 
now  oHer  themselves  for  Pi:llowiliips  although  the  Fellovi 
have  livings  as  well ;  the  posiiioii  of  an  Eton  Master  is  ao  irnxb 
better  in  all  rvspecis,  that  in  9  cam  out  of  10  the  ofler  oT  a 
living  svould  nut  be  taken ;  llie  work  of  a  IVIasler  is  wj 
difGcult  cspeeiiilly  at  Unt,  and  if  a  living  were  offered  ID  « 
young  Master  he  would  probably  take  il,  and  tlie  School  would 
perhaps  lose  the  services  of  one  who  would  have  been  a 
valuable  Master;  3184-3187.  Does  not  think  i I  would  be  a 
good  plan  10  aimei  one  of  the  Fellousliips  lo  a  Profciaor- 
ship  ;  taking  away  the  Felluwhliips  would  diminisli  Ihe  allnc- 
tlona  of  Ihe  .School  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  nicn,  who  would 
otherwise  come  from  tlie  Universities  to  get  Assiiiane  Alasier- 
ships;  3189,  3190.  Does  nut  think  llial  any  of  ihe  FeJionsJij|>( 
could  be  made  more  directly  useful  to  the  Scliool ;  S19I-3I96. 
When  a  Fellow  is  elected  he  does  uot  consider  himself  tiound 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  tile  School  vilcepi 
preaching ;  he  attends  chapel  Isvice  a  day  when  he  Itvea  ncsr  ; 
the  r^laslers  tlo  not  want  Felluwahips  for  emolumenla;  the 
boys  would  miss  the  Fellowships  if  tliey  were  abolisbnl; 
3197-SB07.  Cannot  stale  what  his  own  emolumeiia  are; 
320H,  32()9.  Conslriei-s  that  it  would  be  better  lo  make  the 
"  leaving  pieseiiis  "  a  regular  charge  ;  3210-3212.  Considcn 
that  what  the  buys  pay  it  quite  enough;  3213,3214.  Di. 
Goodford  reports  the  annual  paymenls  lo  Head  Master  from 
the  College  at  £15/.,  oiher  advantages  I60f.,  and  bouse 
rent  free ;  has  not  considered  wliellitr  those  emolumerttl 
■re  sufficient;  3215-3219.  Stipend  of  Mulerv;  Ihe  oppidam 
teem  lo  pay  pan  of  ihc  eipensea  of  the  edncatioa  of  ihc 
collegers;  32^0-3^27.  Statutable  position  of  Head  Makler 
in  rtference  lo  his  [jaymenl ;  die  present  system  of  payment* 
perfectly  fair  and  equitable ;  cost  of  education,  ularies  of 
Masters,  Ac. ;  3228-3249,  Selection  of  Eton  men  an  CUssical 
MaFiers  viiirficaied  ;  3250-3S6R.  Coniidcn  iliai  Eton  is 
one  of  Ihe  most  progressive  schools  in  Ihe  eountjr;  32S9i 
3S70,  Tutorial  system  ;  a  tutor  stands  la  Itco  p^Tcnlit  tt>  the 
boys  under  his  charge  ;  work  of  teachers  ;  gener.il  organi7aiiua 
of  School  ;  3271-3332,  and  338B-S395.  Monitorial  sj»- 
lem  ;  much  modilled  at  Eton  ;  Ihe  success  of  Ihe  syttrm 
implies  a  superior  moral  mndiiion  in  tlie  Sihool ;  3^35- 
3351.  Tutors'  work  ;  3353,  3354.  Inllaence  of  Master  on 
boy's  character  ;  3355-3359.  Power  of  an  upper  over  a 
lower  buy ;  33G0-3362.  Relations  eiisung  bLiwcen  pupjU 
and  tutors  ;  influence  of  Master  and  influence  of  priralc  tuuri 
3363-33G8.  Habits  of  Etonians  ;  3369-3371.  Boarding 
houses,  number  of  buarders,  4t.,  *c.  i  3372-3382.  Tlie 
Musters  find  it  in  he  on  adsautnge  lo  know  Ihe  cliaractcr  and 
dis|-osiiiun  of  the  boys  in  Ui  class;  the  tulor  is  aUo  of  min 
use  to  Ihe  Master  for  the  same  reason  ;  3385-3385-  Couficili 
of  Head  and  Assistant  Masters;  tlie  Head  Master  brings 
forward  a  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  that  had  hccfi 
proposed  by  an  Assistant  Master ;  no  periodical  meelings; 
the  lle.^d  Master  from  want  of  time  is  unable  lo  lioIiJ  lung 
cunsuhations ;  3386-3405.  Thinks  that  there  uto  a  su&lcnl 
number  of  Masters  al  Eton  ;  proportion  of  Masters  to  boys ; 
it  would  be  of  Eusistanee  to  the  Head  IMaster  to  have  avit- 
ance  in  looking  over  the  eiamination  papers  ;  340(i-34IS> 
It  is  the  custom  to  call  in  extra  assistants  from  May  to  IbD 
end  of  July  ;  3414-3416.  If  a  number  of  boys  were  taken 
away  from  a  division  to  fonn  a  claiis  fur  an  eiitra  Aasiriant 
Alaster,  the  ell't'cilve  power  of  that  division  would  lie  taken 
away;  3417-341B.  Sohmd  discipline  and  sludics;  respect 
shown  to  Classical  and  Mathematical  Masters  out  uf  School  i 
3420-3-149.  Local  status  of  .'Malheutatical  and  Clauiical 
J^laslers ;  if  a  boy  had  as  much  w-ork  to  do  wilti  Ihc 
Malhemulieal  !tlasier  as  with  the  Clauical  Klastcr  the  fbrmrf 
would  have  just  as  much  iufluence  over  biui ;  3430-3492, 
Malhemaliral  Masters'  salary  higher  than  Classical  iMaslcn; 
stipends  of  Maihemaiical  Masters,  oihcr  emohmients.  Sic  ; 
3493-;!507.  French  Masters ;  present  French  Master  bat 
77  pupils  out  of  840  buys  at  Eton  ;  French  not  recngniwJ 
as  being  of  much  importance  at  Eton  ;  3508—3547.  School 
details;  modern  lancnagcs,  scientific  lectures;  o54S-36m 
Almanack  and  linie.iable  ;  3001-3604.  Expenses  of  boat  feus; 
3605-3612.  Dress,  .«ic. ;  3613-3618.  Drill;  3619-S9S4. 
PunislimenU  and  rewards  ;  36a.'-3632.  Eton  syslcm  ;  3639- 
3043.  An  immense  majority  of  hoys  receive  prival«  luittiuxl 
Loner  School  buys  receive  it  in  tome  cases  ;  3G44-3G4T, 
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Whs    at   Elun  five  jeHTt;  ii  now  Bt  Bnlliol  :    74S4-74S'. 

{  Rclnlions  ciiiting  bulwren  callcgeti  nnil  uppiilBiis  ;  callffren 
do  not  nlijucl  lu  «iorini5  ilit  gown  ;  T-iH8-7520.  Powrr 
of  Si  I  ill  Funn  boyi  Id  inflict  puiiislinii-iii ;  motnli  i  bullyinj; ; 
fogging!  'Ii*  syilein  of  tuggmg  is  jiopulnr  m  Eipu  :  "SSl- 
75(i9.  Dii'l  I  7570-757!!.  ModB  of  sjieiiiiing  Siimlny  i  7580- 
7538.  Saiols'  lioyi  ;  7590-7605.  Scnimiii  ;  7fiOG-76la. 
Confinnntiun  ;  Holy  Commuuion  i  7G13-7621,  Ituligious 
instruction  ;  7632-T633.  llcluiioin  bitwetii  lioys  anil  iheir 
luton  ;  privnif  work  ;  stliool  itudics  i  pri«.s  ;  763'2-777'-'. 
R»pecl  pnid  lo  Musters;  7773-7734.  Mollirn  lai.giingw  j 
77BS-782I.  Ledum  on  nuiurni  leii'occ  ;  78^2-7B3a, 
PriVBle  reading  ;  783ii-7H35,  I.ibnimi ;  debatin:;  society  ; 
book*  rend  liy  boyi  i  yarns ;  7S3fi-78(>i>.  Some  luiotn 
giTo  priiLO^  to  lie  wi-itlen  for  ia  llie  huliJays  ;  working  liourii ; 
playing  bour^  i  gamca;  burning  eipenset ;  itioiions  belvreen 
boaters  nil li  cticktiuta  i  7SS7-7901  ;  Iliiiiks  mure  Lnlin  proip 
ibDulil  bo  dune,  and  bImi  more  Lrimsl;iLiiui  fiom  Uiigli>b  into 
Grpck   mnl   I.:iliii  ;  Tnudcrn  inngunge^  nre  not  more  psfeenied 

RU  Oifunl  tlmn  nt  Klon  ;  doei  not  contiJer  (he  lem/bliij;  of 
Bialhumotica  ttfectiisl  ;  modem  1iin^iia);ei  miybl  be  tanglit  in 
^cii  B  manner  nt  to  leavi^  ciassie'^  Ibe  bjsisol'ednealion  ;  7i)Q'2— 
7931.  Tliink-i  ibiit  tliere  iiiouM  be  n  Mailer  tn  ?.0  biijs  ;  does 
not  thiuk  it  »ouy  injure  llie  Seltool  to  enlarge  it  nnd  increase 
the  niiinbcr  urscliolnis;  7P32-7Q36. 

BROWNING,   OSCAlt,   E^u  ,  B.  A.,  page  17C. 

Hhi  been  ji  (^Inftsienl  ISIa^ler  at  Eton  rather  more  than  two 
yeara  ;  wns  on  the  foundnlion,  iinJ  Is  n  i'Vllow  of  King's  Col- 
lege! 51?;i-5l*27.  Thinks  the  elinpL'l  siniices  nre  uninlii- 
factorv  ;  tbc  hoys  regard  the  cbapel  on  week  days  as  so 
much  lime  Jed ueted  from  I'lay  ;  3l2S-5l3't.  M'oiild  like  lo 
se«  a  short  ehoral  service  among  Ihe  boys  themselves  daily  aftef 
breakfast ;  5i:lS,  513G,  Thinks  'Uc  prenching  by  iIil'  [■'kIIows 
ullBnlisfuclory-,  5137,  5118.  The  Hend  Ma-lcr  rarely  preaches  ; 
5139.  Fnrnierly  tbe  sermons  of  the  Head  Wji>ter  pri'duced 
grent  cfleet  ;  5140,  SHI.  Assistant  Miisiers  never  preached  ; 
Ibinks  serinOTks  from  tbeiD  svouhl  bave  n  ^irnd  elFecl  both  on  ihc 
piipilj  and  themselves;  5145-5114.  in  (he  npper  part  of  iJic 
School  there  is  little  indneement  for  an  ojipithm  la  work  i  .i 
boy  bns  no  ehanee  ofbecoming  one  of'ihe  lejidiTs  of  Ihe  School 
by  work  or  intiitkctual  diillnction  ;  5145-51-17  and  5154.  The 
Newraslle  hcholarsbip  has  of  lale  years  been  Inonopoliaeil  by  ihe 
collegers  ^  there  has  been  imp rovemenl  nmong  tPie  collegers 
TRther  than  <l eft riora lion  among  the  oppidans  ;  since  the  School 
work   wai  increased   there    is  not    «>  iiiiicli   clas^ienl    rending 

I among  tlie  oppidans;  5148,   5143.      There   is   less  interest  in 

^^^^Bcuring  the  Kewcastic  than  in  being  in  the  eight  or  in  the 
^^Btleven  ;  515l>-5153.  In  Ihe  lower  pnrt  of  the  Schixil  the 
^^^  Oppidans  and  collegers  go  on  prelly  equally  ;  it  i*  in  Ihe  upper 
forms  that  tin'  oppid.ini  fall  olFi  5155,  Ijilin  verse  a  great 
object  of  euliivalion  at  Eton  ;  a  prijie  l&  given  fur  the  best 
verses  every  half  year  ;  51511-5158.  Prefers  Ihe  IJniversily 
plan  of  giving  out  a  subject  for  compelilion  and  awarding  n 
great  piize  fur  the  Ih'sI  poem  ;  5159.  51^0.  Thinks  the 
oppidans  migbl  be  stimnlnted  into  aetivily  by  founding  School 
exhibitions  -,  5161-5164.  Theie  is  lillle  privalc  reading  of  af>y 
kind  at  Eton;  5163.  The  debuiing  soeiciy  eicicises  liitle 
infloenee  in  inducing  boys  to  renil  op  subjects  for  debate  ; 
51617-5175.  Is  in  f.ivour  ofaboli-Jiin^  ibe  gown  ;  517G-517cl. 
The  collegers  keep  nway  from  ihe  oppidans  inure  than  Ihc 
oppidans  f'oin  the  collegers;  5178.  Thinks  ihe  inferiority  of 
the  oppidans  arises  IVom  ilieir  mming  lo  school  bndty  prepateil 
in  comparison  wiih  the  collegers  ;  oppidans  merely  have  a  pass 
eiLamlnalion  for  entrnnce  ;  among  the  collegers  there  is  a  com- 
pelitive  cianiinalion  ;  5179-5187.  'llic  MastiTs  are  gri-nily 
overworked  ;  tlie  Masters  are  occiipieH  9  or  10  hours  a  day  ; 
5188-5198.  Describci  a  remedy;  5193.  lliinki  there  arc 
not  enoitgh  Masters  ;  does  not  see  the  gooil  of  "  coiislruing  ^" 
519S-5S13.  ICecogniEes  the  importiiuce  of  mo.lern  Inli- 
euages  and  history,  iinil  fees  no  m^irmoiintable  dilRenlty  in 
introducing  tbein  ;  5aM-5SIR.  A  French  Mailer  cannot 
keep  up  discipline  ;  does  not  see  how  Fi'eneh  .\ssisiJm1s  coukl 
inte  exactly  Ihe  srime  position  ns  ilio  Classicol  Masiera  :  •og^ej- 
lions  on  ihendyeci;  5217-5241.  Qiteslions  :is  lo  Ihe  Viceroy 
system  (described  in  Ihe  cviderice  of  tbe  Key.  K,  Coh-ridge, 
page  l"J3,  fjs,  ^757-3759),  witness  eipressrs  his  nppruvnl  of  ihe 
mggestiun.      I'liblic-houses  visited  by   Ibe  boys,   especially   on 

kSimdiiys,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly  ;  there  is  not  much 
Qrtinkenncss ;  colleger?  seldom  go  to  the  pnblie-housea  j  if  Ihe 
fcjblic- bouses  were  piohihiied  tbeie  would  be  much  less  drink- 
ing ;  5243-52136.  At  football  beer  is  felchtd  by  n  man  in  n 
•an  and  handed  round  to  tbe  boys;  536T'-5S6'9.  Of  his  40 
pupils  sis  are  collegers  ;  nil  pny  him  20  guineas  ;  the  money 
is  lent  by  the  dames)  if  10  guineas  were  sent  he  should  inquire 
the  reason  ;  5270-S3BO. 

CARTKO,  Uev.  W.  a.,  M,A„  page  206. 

Has  been  Lower  Master  of  Eton  College  for  sin  years,  and 
was  previously  Assistant  Master  21  years  ;  aS64-5flG6.  Con- 
siders that  boys  are  belter  trained  in  the  Lower  Sehool  than  at 
preparatory  schools;  5SI>7,  5868.  There  are  boys  nl  Eton  ns 
jroiing  as  7  ;  Mr.  Hawtrey'a  liouae  is  for  the  accommodaiii-n  of 
tliese  younger  boys ;  5869.  Mr.  Geo.  Dimuii  fonnerU  kept  a 
Lower  School  house  ;  SS70     '^— — '  •-■  v.* 

IUmit  as  lo  t)ie  time  •  '•■*"  ■ 
[I 


Cahtih,  Rer.  V.  a.,  M.A.— coHf. 
5886,  Advancement  of  boys  in  School;  5887-5889.  Their 
studies  ;  58^0-3907.  All  lessons  prepnred  in  the  pupil  room  j 
grammar  is  lenrneJ  in  the  presence  of  ihe  luloi  ;  5903-5912, 
Wishes  ID  eilcnd  Ihe  Loiiir  School  ;  5913.  Boys  hIio  come 
from  Ihe  I^wer  School  arc  genernlly  more  tradable  *nit 
manageable  than  those  who  come  jirepared  from  other  schools  ; 
5915.  Some  years  ago  a  dilhculty  was  enperienced  in  filling 
Ibe  Lovrcr  .Scliool  houses;  now  ilie  diHiculiy  is  to  find  a  va- 
cancy ;  5917.  Comlorl  of  (he  boys,  games,  Ac.  ;  5913-5926, 
Account  of  salnrics  and  emoluments  ;  5927-593^.  I'be  average 
niimlicr  of  bois  in  die  Loni-r  School  is  120;  there  arc  five 
Masters  ;  5939.  There  is  a  higtr  proportion  of  Moilcrs  in 
tile  Lower  than  in  the  Upper  Seliuol  ;  boys  in  the  Lower  School 
reipiire  more  individual  leaching  than  lliose  in  Ihc  t.'pper 
School  ;  a  [^ood  Master  would  Hud  no  more  dilKculty  in 
leaching  40  ilinn  30  or  20  boys  ;  5940-5950,  and  5972- 
53S9.  Time  given  in  lessons;  5951-5962.  Will  endeavour 
tp  gel  n  Matheniaiical  Master  who  will  instiuel  nil  the  Lower 
St'houl  in  mnthcmuiics  ;  39l3.t.  ilesides  the  four  M.istcrs  there 
nre  svven  teachers  for  iiriiing,  uridimetic,  and  diclnlion  :  wishes 
Ihe  malhematic<il  woi  k  to  lie  carried  on  in  jost  tlie  same 
manner  ns  llic  clnsHca!  ;  5964-5971.  Melhud  uf  tencbiiig 
and  hearing  cooslruing;  599O-6O0S.  Appoinls  the  Assistant 
Alaslers  in  tiie  Lower  School  from  men  who  have  laken 
degrees  at  the  University  but  who  have  been  cdiicnted  nl 
Eion  ;  6'X»!i-60t6.  The  average  numlier  of  Master?  arriving  at 
Eton  per  annum  is  two  ;  (i02O-'iO22.  Argues  in  favour  of 
coiiKning  ilie  appointment  of  Elan  Masleri  to  Eton  men ;  6015 
-6029,  and  6050-17058.  Drinking  on  Sunday  aflerniiont  at  die 
Tap  and  the  Christopher ;  iloes  nut  think  it  is  curried  on  to  a 
Urge  eifeiil  ;  does  not  consider  Ihe  monitorial  syslein  wouM  lend 
to  put  n  stop  lo  the  Sunday  oficrnoon  drinking  ;  u  boy  would  be 
punished  if  seen  coming  out  of  the  Tap  or  the  Christopher;  6030 
-TiQll.  Has  knori-u  boys  come  to  Eton  who  are  said  to  be 
abie  lo  read  Sophocles,  niid  yet  do  nut  know  a  verb;  C0A2.  All 
the  Chis>ica1  IMiisIers  are  Elcm  scholars  ;  the  Miitliemalical  nre 
nttt  generidly  inferior  lo  the  CInssical  iVla'<Icrs  in  jnlelleclual 
atiainmenis;  no  Classical  Master  wonlil  be  selected  for  the 
Upper  School  who  had  nut  taken  high  honours  ;  6U43-604N. 
Tlie  Eton  boys  are  the  same  in  their  amusements  and  bnbils  na 
thvy  were  !(0  years  ngo;  6049.  Lower  Master  not  nlluwed  to 
lake  out-door  pujiils;  rate  of  charge,  and  explanation  of  its  being 
higher  than  those  of  Assistant  .Masteri  ;  the  irhonl  exjimiH  are 
the  snme  in  the  Upper  and  l.oiver  Schools  ;  6059-60h8,  nnd  aee 
6115-612^.  ChMrgi-slnlbe  Mnlhcmaticnl  School;  6D69-6071. 
N'O  French  is  laugbt  comjinlsorilv  in  the  Lower  Scboid  ;  some 
learn  French  and  GL-nnun  eitni,  aiul  go  in  for  Uie  Albert  prize  ; 
fiO72-S074.  The  Loner  School  do  no  private  huiiness ;  G07S, 
6076.  In  summer  hoys  work  nlniosi  wliliout  inlermismon— 
except  elaanging  ela^nes,  meals,  Arc  — from  7  in  the  mo'ning  till 
6  BtniKhl;  recreation,  Sc;  6077-0086,  Diet;  6087-6092. 
Does  not  consider  it  a  bajl  plan  to  niii  tbe  boys  of  diJTerent 
flffes  :  limits  of  age  in  Ihe  U|ipcr  and  Lower  Schools;  6093- 
61*^98.  Many  of  ihv  prcpaniloiy  schools  send  up  boys  ivlio  aie 
very  ignorant  in  prninmar  ;  6099-6103.  Slodics;  6129-6154. 
Communieaiioos  from  Lower  Master  to  Ihc  Provost  nre  made 
direct,  elcept  in  ihe  ease  of  appointing  nssi<laiils;  the  Head 
Master's  sanction  mnat  be  obtained  in  order  to  elect  an  Assistant 
Master  in  li.e  Lower  Si'hoid;  thi^iks  the  reta  lions  existing  between 
the  Lower  blaster  and  the  Provost  are  very  ivhulusoine,  and  would 
bo  sorry  to  see  them  entiiely  broken;  the  inlerfercnee  of  tbe 
Provosl  in  minute  ibings  is  not  desirable,  but  3  check  on  the 
ftoslers  is  useful;  Dr.  Hawtrey  broke  up  the  entire  svstem  of 
the  College  in  the  time  of  Provoil  Cuodall  ;  Ibe  right  of  lliter- 
ference  in  mintlte  points  is  very  little  eiercised  ;  6155-6165.  A 
new  Lolin  gmmmLtr  is  being  prepared  ;  Iirinks  Dr.  Kennedy's  is 
the  best  t.niiii  grninmar  ;  ihinks  that  I'lovust  Ilawirey  would 
not  consent  lo  the  introduclion  of  Dr.  Kenneilv's  books;  6166 
— CI72  Has  no  hpeciol  system  of  consulting  hjs  Assistants; 
6173,  6174.  Ariiboielic  has  one-lifib  of  the  time  devoled  to 
li  that  classics  have;  6175.  Dot's  not  think  loo  much  lime 
IS  devoted  lo  construing  ;  6176—6179-  All  evercises  are  looked 
over  double;  ihis  tends  lo  impiove  Ihcni ;  6180-61^6.  Tbe 
work  of  Ibe  FIfih  Form  warns  revi^ing ;  since  the  inlroductlon 
of  Greek  play  the  lioys  have  been  niucli  more  interested  ;  Ilie 
lower  pall  of  the  I'^ifih  Form  have  not  enough  work  ;  would 
wish  the  Grivk  pLay  to  eitend  over  tlie  whole  Fomi  ;  61H7- 
6I9S.  The  Lower  School  do  not  go  to  ilie  College  cbapcl ; 
they  have  a  service  nl  the  fnme  time  in  a  smaller  chnjiel  ;  they 
go  to  the  parish  church  of  Elan  on  Sunday  ;  lliey  attend  chnnh 
on  holidivs  aikd  half-holidavs  just  the  same  as  in  the  Upper 
School  ;  6199-620--'.  Prepares  Ihe  boys  living  In  his  liouEC  for 
confirmation  j  6203,  6204.  Ileligious  inslruelion  ;  6205-6216. 
iHacli  boy  in  Mr,  flawrr^^y's  bouse  had  asingleroom;  6tfl7. 
Private  p-ayers;  6215-6222.  The  Sunday  is  properly  observed; 
6223.  PunislinU'nl.s,  impositions,  corporal  punishments;  punish' 
menis  were  of  much  more  fret]uent  occtirrencc  10  or  90  years 
ago  than  now  ;  62;4-62a9.  Instruction  in  French  by  Amialant 
Master;  6940-6243.  Tulotial  instruction  in  French  ;  a  bonS 
fi/ic  allempt  to  teach  French  properly  at  Eion  has  not  been 
made;  6244-6254,6258-6260.  Leaving  presents  ;  the  Lower 
Master  receives  no  presents  from  boys  going  out  of  the  Lower 
School ;  the  Lower  Master  does  uoi  receive  presents  like  the 
Head  Master,  but  only  as  a  tutor-,  6S55-6257. 

COLERIDGE,  Rmiir  Ilos.  Sin  JOHN  TAYLOll,  page  187. 

In  n  oulilic  sehuol  system  education   and  instruclion  should 

■''•bed  1  Ihe  best  teaching  is  that  of  the  classical  la"- 

Dtceisity  of  CHirying  on  concurrently  n  con- 
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CfiLEitri>air,  fif.  Unit,  Sir  -T,  T, — eonl, 

siderJililc  miioum  of  iprcial  iii'iniction :  regards  n»lui»l  hislorj, 
mathtrnfllirg,  ni^il  »>  on  as  vw^-nlinl ;  ti'f>uU1  atid  French  or  Ger- 
man, and  somif  flmouiir  rtf  nninic  iin<I  cirawing.      Would  nol  iry 
Bt  Ivlon  In  Tiinke  a  perfrcl  noliltsr  or  j  pMCt-cl  dnctnr,  or  anylliiiig 
of  ilie  kind,  i  u1  n'ould  iicing  ilit  \ny'i  mind  into  sucli  a  Mate 
Ihal  hu  aliDuld   be   mnre   lead;  lo   eintrncf    llic  mnre  pM-fcct 
koon-lpclgc  whicli   would  ha  given  io  liin:i  rtfttfrwjirdt      "Wuuld 
mtfkc  icliolAr<,lnp  af  iierftcl  :k^  pot'iilili',  and  tarry  on  ihiiap  other 
eollultTBl  hrandim  orciiuriilion  liy  economy  of  lime  in  the  mude 
of  teacliiiig,    U'oidd  dimiiiinli  Ihe  nlimlic r  of  boyi  in  Hasxn.  al«i 
whM  iicull.d  "  cnnstruinjt,"  and  lw»e  a  sltond  "  jilay "  clasi 
lakvii  Im  Ihp  Lo»iT  JI^iTiT,      Di-scrilii's  "  p'")'-"      Would  mnke 
the  mrard^eiTend  ronccnrnlf  nrtd  elpgai^l  cnn^truln^  ab  ve\[  as 
canipoafliDii  ;  Sii^-SA^.       Re^ariU  "  derivulionK"  ns  n  '•nsh^ 
of  lime.      Beji^'vra  clusiical  work  at  Jilton  is  ntori.'  dJITust-H  than 
-  fbraitfrly,  inid   th^ii    il   i*-  cafriL-d  htghtr  and  ptnliraces  ■  larger 
range  ot  bui.k^,  Iml  duufiU  nliellnT  the  lii'it  lioy^  aro   Ipvtli-r 
Kljolart ;  Ihirkk^  rl]:a  tht-y  do  nnf  wriii'  ua  f^ood  I^ilin  tltsck  ji^ 
/oriDrrly  ;  fiul  Iht'v  now  ■w'llf   GiTek  liimlnr*.  wliitli  furmerlv 
wre  Tititrly  onddixl^  Tlii»kh  Iliere  is  liatdty  anv  liuiiE  tu  what 
a  lioy  can  Hcijuiti?  eoncnrreolTy  in  llie  ^lr.'l|n.'  nf  lan^"i;^"*(;  dou^ 
not  Ihiiik  lOQ  much  can  be  impoteil  on  ihL-  mind  if  tare  he  taken 
not  lo  irnpoh'  i4>o  mtich  on  i\'v  1>ody;  5iV\^345^.     Sei^v  no 
objeetion  lo    a   malnculaliQn    eiiaminntion    fiir   politic   acliools 
ivUiidi  ahoLiId   rir|uire  a  knoAlriJgi!  of   IVi-ncli ;    5-I60,  54GL 
IndiTpfffidenlly    oF    Iho    profes-sionaJ    ddvaoUife    of    colldteral 
brai)Ohe«  of  knowlvd^e.  iIk'V  nii;;bt  he  nindc  matenfll  as  part  of 
general  tdoeulron  and  training  ;  lie  wcfuld  iiinke  Liro  learning  of 
the  tuJiuiPiiis  of  tho-c  branchts  compulimrj  nnd  not  diH-rolionol ; 
iij  the  Univcr^iliei  the  fielccliun  of  d^fTereiit  hrnneh^'S  of  tpcciul 
education   woiilif   he  mnde.    regards  claries  as  iiKlispensahlc, 
knd  thiokt  lime  might  he  foniid  for  ihe  other  mhjcL-ts  of  teach- 
ing ;  5463'54GR,      'iliinkt  fldvnnlagc   would  ari\e   from    hoy« 
remaining  lonj-ir  in  ihe   l,.i«cr  School;  54^9-^471.      Would 
llavc  niii^ic  and  draw»ri;r  langbi ;    iialus  ol'  malhemnlical  and 
other  iLBclicrs  ;   Piiilulcrtji's  leaching  ;    317'J-M73       An  addi- 
tional numlHrr  of  IVl'islcr^  niiifht  he  necessary  if  his  iiugf>tsiions 
were  carried  oiil;  ihe  AiMslanl  Musters  ini^bl  form  a  aorl  of 
council  ofeduention  ;  54^0-548.5,  and  55O«-.'i508.   The  Musters 
have  more  to  do  dun  lliey  ou|^ht  to  bnve;    how  thii  may  Le 
partially  alle^ialed;  5487.      Hus  no  idea  nf  a  Aluslcr  Iniving  a 
vnled  inleresl  in  a  grejiier  number  of  private  pupils  llian   bat 
been   determined   ta  he  proper;     54BH.    ,T4";t.      A    tcatonulde 
remimeration  fur  an  A^si^lrinl  M^isTcr  v^'ouEd    he  what  lie  ciiuld 
be  (iblained  for;    j.l9l-,;4y3.      Eipense  of  adopting  hh  sug- 
gesliont;   5-193-5,50'l.     Siliool    innriagrrnen' ;    uppoinlment  of 
MiistantK  i  relation  Iwtwecu  tliem  and  Head  Master  ;  eiprei^cq 
Ids  Dpiiiiiin  of  the  Viceroi  lystcin  (ciencrihed  in  the  ETiileiieo  of 
Ibe  l(e«.  JC.  Coleridge,  pase  193,  i|«.  3737-3759)  i  550.T-55I7, 
Prefers  Elon  men  for  Upper  and  I. oner  M:<6ler9  and  Provost, 
if  perfectly  coinpilent;    if  nnl,  he  would   enlarge  Ihe  field  of 
choice;  SjlS-5,53.^.      The  sidijecl  pursutd  ;  553l-i.«5.      Tlie 
vyatenjntic  o^ei-'tinn  of  Provost  is  wifh  the   Crown,  by  a  ronqf 
d'itirc,  but  there  is  no  penally  for  diiobedience ;  prefers  llmt  the 
Crown  should  appoint,  and  thinks   the   I'rcivost   should  he  ii 
cler^vmati;  3B^G-55im.     Thinks  an   Kion   buy  stmidb  na  veil 
accompli. hed  and  menially  trained  as  ibc  boys  from  fli)y  other 
■ohoal,  though   he  i«  aware  that  the   Eton  boys  do  not  nlway4 
ratry  oETBciiolaribipii  at  the  Univentitlei,  or  Buceeed  as  well  in 
the  eompciiiion  for  llie  civil  service  and   the   iniliiaiy ;    ,isn6, 
5.537.     The  slalemeiit  of  Ihe  Dean  uf  Chi  isithuicli,  that  iliougii 
llie  inairicuUtion    test  it  of  a  very  mnderale   kind,  and   was 
npplied   wi'li   great  tenderness,  9  or   10  Eioii   lioys  uuiofSil 
were  r.jecled,  applies  to  lioys  of  Ibe  higher  clniscs  of  society, 
who  are  iifli'n  the  least  iducati-d  in  ibe  Si'linnl,  and  noidd  not 
be  said  of  the  foiindotinn  ;  S.iH-i-aSIO.     HVnld  form  a  fund  by 
luppressing  two  or  llrrec  I'ellowsliiiis,  and  ofli-r  SO/,  eihihilions 
for  oppidans,  and  ihoi  incite  them  lo  re-appiar  lu  com|ietilori 
for  the  "  Newcastle"  scliolirnliip,  ffom  ihe  rate  for  whiib  Ibey 
bave  almost  diiappennd  ;  oppidans  and  collegeis;  5S41-JJ534. 
Would  tike  In  see  a  inairiculailon  ckomination  ol  Eton,  an  he 
thinks  that  grammar  is  very   unsalisfnetoriiy    taught  in  many 
proprietary  jihools;  S5S.',  5556.      Thinks  grammar  and  com- 
position are  not  sufficiently  ailended  lo  ai  Eton;  5S5r,-5S59. 
The  rdlowa  hnvc  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  School ;  llie 
Provost  has  a  great  deal ;  and  tlie^c  seems  lo  be  ni»  objection 
loil  i  5560-.556fl.      Woold  like  to  we  the  College  reduced  to 
Ihe  Provmi  and  fuiir  Kellowi.  ihe   Provost  and  one   Fellow  at 
least  In  lie  alwayi  resident  during  sibiiol  lime,  to  give  9  general 
superintend  I  nee,  to  he  at  haml  for  consultation  bv  the   Head 
Master,  and    lo  !»■  elficivi.l  eiaminers  of  the  School;    wmihl 
have  ever;-  boy  ,n  ihe  ScIuhiI  tuamined  in  ihe  bulf  year  i  would 
»cl  aside   lO)/.  0  jeiir  fur  perftcling  ibe  College  'library,    and 
ippoinl   IS   snlarii'd   sidi-hbiaiiun,    and    ihe    rciidne   he    would 
devote  lo  Ihe  fountiation  of  3i)/,  eihihilions  fur  oiipidotis  only 
and  he  would  give  every  boy  whn  got  an  eihibiiiou  un  honorary 
reward   in   books  besides  tlie  money;  5jU7-JJ71.      How  this 
should  be  carried   on  I,  and  the   probable  resull  ;    5i7l-5J9-j. 
Approves  of  the  proposed  increase  of  scholars  from  70  lo  100 
ptr  (f.  hot  would  rather  devote  the  funds  lo  the  nppidana  in  Ibe 
way   jngi;esled  ;    5535-JCtli.      Emoluments  of  Ihe    Fellows; 
College  living!;    residence;    560J-5907.     Non-obscrvanee  of 
alatutrs  ;  knows  of  no  dispensing  power  ;    oatlis  ;   i60S-.'i6T3. 
Eton    property    and    mode    of  dialing    with    it;    5514-5610. 
Preiiching   in   the  chapel  and  utteodaiice   there;    56l7-5iil9. 
Tlie  provostihip ;  ojiinion  coneerning  it ;  56KO-56aa. 
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years,  mid  was  Asii,tanl  and  Lower  Master  33  ycnn  protDudy  ; 
364S-llfi51.  Thinks  the  relations  beiwe.'n  tlie  College  and  the 
Si'hool  esceltent ;  hut  it  mu^t  be  borne  In  ml  ml  Ihal  Itif  College 
eiercisH  a  coinparalivcly  small  influence  over  the  oppidan  part 
of  the  .School,  that  being  entirely  io  the  hands  of  ihe  Proeoti^ 
and  always  ruled  by  the  Provost  eielnsivL-ty  through  the  Head 
Muster;  3553.  'Illc  e<OfciBc  of  the  influence  of  the  Pros-OM, 
iliougli  rare,  hg.'t  been  for  the  rnosi  part  extremely  beneficial; 
his  view  confirmed  by  his  eipcricncc  in  Ihe  Si'hool  during  the 
lime  of  Dr.  KeaEe  aod  Dr.  Hawtrev,  and  a  part  uf  the  time  of 
Dr.  Goniiford;  a  sweejiing  reform  by  Dr.  Howirs'v,on  becoming 
Head  Master,  was  ncccfiied  in  its  entirely  by  Dr.  Goodall,  the 
Ihen  Provost ;  :)^53-3f>58.  In  an  importam  moTemeAI 
Provost  would  consult  the  Felloivt;  in  all  initlers  afleciing 
collegers,  neither  the  Provost  nor  Head  niasier  could 
wilhoul  Ihe  Fellows  ;  reslricK-d  also  from  inflicting  punitbmi 
on  his  own  auiliority  in  some  cases,  3b"5!)-;'.6S7.  B*I 
there  are  paji.s.iges  in  the  sIhIuIcs  vliicb  prohibit  Ihe  ProvOK 
from  acting  csce]it  in  council  with  Ihe  Felloivs  ;  3668—3^1. 
'Hie  Liber  oripiaolii  is  in  the  muniment  room  ;  hut  thrr?  are 
eiamined  copies  in  Ihe  library  acccssihle  to  lite  scholan; 
:!fiT2-3RT7.  Has  just  been  presented  to  a  College  living ;  pre. 
viously  had  always  been  resident,  and  ihoiild  slill  be  there  as 
of\en  as  College  business  requires;  Fellows  niv  bound  by  ihc 
staiules  lo  lie  resident  Ihree  months,  but  are  praciically  rcfidcni 
a  Ijnger  purrod;  3I)7EI-35S5,  The  Fellows  pre.ieb  lo  the  boji 
every  Sunday  ;  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  tbr<iwing  the  pulpii 
open  ID  the  Assistant  M.^sters,  but  regrets  Ihai  the  Master  of 
the  Lower  School  is  not  authorised  to  preach  a  lillle  pracllnl 
aermjii  every  Sunday  ;  3636-3696.  An\  atltMnpt  lo  intrvducf 
the  professorial  syslein  «t  Klon  would  be  llie  di-struclion  of  the 
School ;  3697,  3698.  Eiplains  his  objeciions  lo  Ibe  jiropmtd 
change  ;  S699-3T17.  Thinks  more  subjects  h.ire  been  intro- 
duced into  SchiHil  than  chu  be  propi-rlv  laiight,  aitd  that  llie 
classics  are  nol  laiiglit  so  well  .is  forroeily  ;  a71S,  3719-  Pro- 
poses a  remedy  fur  ciisting  evil  in  case  of  Iwyi  tiatiii^ 
inarkable  talents  for  the  acquisition  of  ntAthemalical  and  Jit 
for  classical  knowledge,  and  nVc  vrria;  372,i-37a3,  Wo' 
also  encourage  a  genius  fur  physical  science,  and  ability  in 
music  and  modern  languages,  hut  to  IcacIi  all  these  subjects 
at  F.ton  woEild  he  to  change  it  from  a  School  to  a  Univenibt  ( 
37*4-3734.  Modem  latiguagcB,  histoiy,  and  olJier  ihinev 
might  be  tniiglit  at  home,  and  then  classics  eould  bv  Idujrlit 
more  ellVciually  at  £ian  ;  thinks  German  and  Italian  miglit 
lie  taught  at  Eton  in  class;  but  agrees  with  Dr.  Hawtre;  at. 
to  the  great  difficulty  there  would  be  in  leaching  Fnnch  at 
Elon  in  cla.i;  ,'J735-3745.  English  iileiaturo  much  neglected 
at  Eton  of  laic  ;  3748-3756.  General  suggestions  withivfct- 
etice  to  this  School  ;  thinks  school  books  should  be  without 
iiolcn;  that  passages  for  translation  into  verse  arc  selected  Hiih- 
out  reference  to  hlness,  and  that  thi<^  showed  bail  results  in 
the  last  election  for  the  Ne^vca^lle  seholarihip.  both  with  re- 
gard lo  the  oppidans  and  the  collegers;  thinks  there  is  too  much 
eiaininotion  of  the  boys,  and  too  much  work  for  Ibe  Head 
Masters ;  what  is  really  wanted  In  the  Upper  School  at  Eton  is 
three  or  four  Viceroys  under  the  Head  Master;  describes  tbc 
operation  of  the  system  which  he  would  like  to  sec  introduced  j 
3751-3759  and  3761,  376'J.  Thinks  the  coilegcn  ou^t  ti) 
pay  nothing  for  their  mainlennncc  ;  but  ivuuld  regret  anyiliinK 
like  a  pauper  chaiacter  Ix'in];  given  lo  the  Colleges;  3758, 
They  would  rue  the  day  mhen  the  gowns  weie  taken  oB". 
Would  alio  hove  irenclier  cnps  worn;  a759-37Bl.  Thinks 
Assistant  Masters  are  appoinled  loo  young,  and  proposes  a  mode 
of  rcmeilying  the  resulting  mischief;  376I-:)''fi4.  Attaches 
great  Importance  to  restricting  llie  choice  of  Masters  lo  Eton 
men,  and  would  break  down  all  distinctions  between  the  col- 
legers and  oppidans;  wishes  half  the  Masters  in  the  School  vete 
oppidans;  3765.  Bciieii's  that  nithout  almtidonitig  il>  classical 
basis  Eton  might  be  made  available  for  prepnring  every  boy  for 
any  depaitincnt  in  life  he  might  be  sulise(|nenlly  called  on  la 
fill  I  the  suggestion  further  elucidated  ;  3765-5775,  For  seven 
years  no  oppiilan  has  obtained  Ihc  Newcastle  siholarahlp  ;  the 
preliminary  e  lamina  lion  for  ihe  oppidans  insufficient  j  thcBead 
Master  overworked  ;  remedy  suggested  j  3773-3779. 
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Has  been  AssisUinl  Master  of  Elon  for  23  years  j  9780, 
37SI-  Thinks  the  relations  existing  hetwocn  Ihe  Provost  and 
Head  Master  arc  of  a  healthy  char.scier  ;  does  nol  coniiilei  that 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  have  ever  unduly  interfered  or  Ihwatted 
any  wiihofUic  Head  Master;  3782-3787.  The  Head  Maiwr 
oliiays  consults  tin;  Assistant  Masters  as  to  any  clningc  he  pro- 
poses to  make  in  llie  govcrnincnl  of  the  School,  la  to  l>ooLs,Ac. 
&c. ;  the  meetings  of  Head  and  Assistant  Masters  are  not  ai 
shilcd  periods;  tliey  loeel  every  school  lime;  [lie  meetings  da 
not  generally  laal  more  than  live  miuules,  but  they  are  held 
generally  three  times  a  day;  no  objection  is  ever  made  to  bring- 
ing forward  any  suggestion  for  tlie  advantage  of  tile  School ; 
378(1-3732-  The  knowledge  which  the  boys  have  nf  the  reta- 
lion  ihat  esisis  between  the  ProvoEil  and  the  Head  Masivr  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  discipline  and  eilucaliou  of  the  School 
does  nol  oeect  the  Head  Mister's  aiilliorily  ;  3793-8797d 
Tile  whole  system  at  Eton  consists  in  deputing  nulbarit; 
from  master  to  master  and  from  boy  to  boy;  the  boys  wouk 
not  have  so  much  reipecl  for  the  caplain  as  Iliey  would  ta 
the  Jljslcr;  3793-3800.  In  the  I'ifth  Form.  French  has' 
been  iitirwluced   as  a  voliimiirj  elemeiii  for  eiamiustioiij  it 
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rloes  not  form  (>*rt  orrhe  nnllnary  curriculum  of  (he  School ;  LI 
was  inlruducEil  iiy  Lhc  lite  I'roiost.  »hu  auggeittpil  it  lo  lliu  Isle 
Hcnd  Masicr.  Ilr.  Gomirnrd  ;  about  hnlT  thu  bu,v«  ukv  up 
French;  38iJl-;iS;j".',  Aiio  numliiT  oCImivs  wlio  Uarii  K'ciich, 
hiH  iO  in  his  own  division  ;  3907,  3B0S.  ThiTi-  is  uilf  Kn-ooh 
UbsUt  and  one  AsHi^raTit  jii  Eton  ;  Frtnth  i*  nut  ntti-uiicd  lo 
neari J  so  much  as  iht  ciuiitics  iind  mniliccnattct ;  dues  nut  tliiak 
Ihe  sludv  of  inodtrn  langUiiRia  isdcsiniliim  il  would  be  impos- 
fllble  to  introduce  moru  walk  1  he  would  not  like  lo  introduce 

-  foreigners  In  llie  School  i  think*  ihi'v  wuuid  iiul  obtaiu  the 
ropccc  of  the  hov>,  and  parvnLi  wcitdd  not  like  their  ciiildren 
to  bi  Inoghi  liirtign  languages  by  Enyli-bnicui  SHOy-SBII. 
'riio  rl.issics  ai  F.lati  arx  not  ivbai  ihi'j  ought  lo  bi;i  381?. 
Thi-  ovemge  j,cholur»hi|i  of  Eton  i^  lietitr  ihnii  (ornierlj  ;  I.ttiii 
scholarship  iin  laihvr  fallen  olf'.  Gieok  iinprov.'d  ;  it  ii  com- 
tnnii  lor  a  bay  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Scbuol  to  hringup  Greek 
iambits;  hoy^  «ho  come  lo  liton  are  not  well  pre[Hirtd  ;  gsne- 
relly  thry  come  Ix'twcvti  the  ages  ol'  litand  14;  3S1:)-:|0I§. 
Boyi  aru  onTy  tried  in  the  Laliii  and  Greek  Brauimnis  hIii«o 
thev  firsi  come ;  those  frwfn  privuia  Khnnli^  are  nut  j^eneraMy 
fit  'to  he  plaird  in  the  Upper  School  ;  :181<l-382a.  Ten 
out  of  ^0  boyi  would  f.iil  in  gelling  into  the  Upper  School  ; 
naliiri)  of  the  cismiiulion  for  Ihe  L'pptr  ScluHd  ;  :l)lS.''.-UBd!'. 
Boys  comi-  oul  of  ilic  Loner  School  cic.-eiilngly  well  pre- 
pared  1  3a:iO,  Hoys  who  come  from  iliii  liowi-r  ^<chnul  lake 
higher  plncti  than  those  who  come  from  piitalu  seliools ; 
3831-  Each  Ituy  taken  thrcf  ni ai he nia Ileal  Iissoiim  per  week  ; 
Ihere  are  elyhl  Maihimatieal  H!ii*Iers  ;  doe*  not  ihiiik 
three  French  Mailers  ia-ouIJ  be  aiifliclent  fut  llie  School  ; 
each  Ihiv  pa\i  10  giiincni  n  year  for  French,  three  lessons 
per  wi'ek  ;  French  Masler^i  are  not  mIIovveiI  to  lake  private 
pupils  i  would  not  object  to  a  Gennan  IVfaaier  taking  piivaie 
pupiU  i  3^32-3844.  Parents  generally  conaull  with  the 
Eton  tutors  a^  to  whure  tliev  thuuld  ^eiid  their  •mna  to  he  pre- 
pared for  Elon  ;  B945,  Nearly  every  tuior  ha*  a  school 
which  he  recommends ;  asi4';-3Bia.  Siinie  few  Lrnvs  rnme  lo 
Elon  direct  Ironi  home  j  S84!!-3S53.  Since  die  lime  Mr. 
Coleridge  became  the  Mn^terof  Ihe  Lower  Schnot  it  Inis  gone 
on  im[>roving  ;  wlicr<.'  ihe  lleail  Mailer  ivorks  the  iksaihtauu 
work  i  it  ia  four  years  since  he  took  the  porriliun  ;  he  had  a 
remarkahle  power  of  leaching  ;  the  boyb  whu  c^me  fVnra  hint 
generally  did  well  ;  3853-3963.  Coiliiders  ihe  proper  nge  for 
a  boy  li>  come  to  Elon  ti  11^  or  IQ  years }  38G4.  Great  im- 
pruvemeiii  has  lately  been  msde  as  Ui  ihe  eomrnrt  of  the  boy*  i 
Ibe  upj«;r  and  lower  hoys  are  now  quite  tepurale  ;  Mr.  John 
Ifawtrev's  house  ii  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  J^wer 
School  boys  ;  docs  not  think  Etoti  tlie  best  place  for  boys  ao 
yoong  as  9  or  10 ;  little  Imyi  require  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  boarding  lu>uh>  ;  thinks  it  hehl  fot  hnyi  lo  come  lo  Eton 
prepareil  tu  go  inio  the  Upper  School  j  l>oysinay  come  to  Eton 
at  five  years  of  age  ;  !lB6.j-yB91.  Opinion  ii^  loayc  for  Upper 
■nd  Lower  Schools  ;  misture  of  a^es  ;  S8^!J-^^TJ4,  Some 
clever  bovs  come  to  Eton  who  are  baekwanl  thrnngh  iiei^leet  ; 
thifse  rapidly  make  up  for  lost  lime  \  the  tuloriid  system  is  very 
advantageous;  a  boy 'a  tutor  standi  m  topo  jtarrutl*  ;  SK9£-3305. 
Each  bny  construes  his  lesson  in  class;  givn.  his  Kouith  Form 
boyi  ST  huurV  instruction  per  week.  Fifth  Form  10  hours, 
Sitlh  Form  five  huon,  in  all  43  hours  per  vieek,  or  seven 
hours'  schooling  eneh  day  j  all  iHiys  who  hoard  in  hou'e  con- 
sidered an  private  pupils;  3D.~>5'39ll)i  Each  p rivals  hoarder 
pays  190/.  per  year,  of  which  liO/.  is  for  private  luiiion  j  391 1- 
3915.  Has  35  pupils  in  the  house  and  25  out  ;  of  the  1^  out, 
ItJ  pay  10  guinea*.  ]ier  imnum,  and  L5  pay  £0  f^uineiM  per 
annum  for  tuition  ;  no  dilTcrence  is  made  as  to  the  teaching  of 
these  ;  the  rem^sslnn  it  in  conhe<]uenceof  enmparnlive  poverty  ^ 
391S-3923.  School  eipcn«c  and  details  of  ioslruction  ;  3324- 
3934.  Fifth  Fonn  insirueiion  j  39:li-39J.T.  The  same  sys- 
tem as  to  private  tuition,  charges,  and  mslniclion  is  u^ed  hy  all 
(he  tutor-.  1  ?946-3930.  Allown  himself  li  hour*  per  diem 
for  ciereise,  and  <s  nl  work  all  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  ng.'II,  395d. 
Writes  occasionally  to  porcnt-i  ;  5953-3958.  IJoes  not  give 
prised  fbr  private  business  ;  thinks  if  a  boy  works  wvU  he  ought 
to  have  his  holidays  ;  the  Upper  Sch'ioi  boys  have  hohday 
tasks  ;  the  Lnwer  School  boys  <lo  not  have  regularly  authorized 
holiday  lasks;  3953-39(53.  In  private  business  the  Imys  are 
claissed  According  to  their  position  in  fTie  School ;  3966.  The 
boys  nre  arranged  in  seifi  ai'cnrding  to  their  proficiency  and 
read  dilfercni  hooks  ;  private  work  i  39G4-3999.  Hcltgious 
instruction, 4000-4009.  Sermons, 4010-40laand  4033—1037. 
As  lo  attending  chapel  oit  Ihe  holidays,  thinks  it  goofi  as  a  mailer 
of  discipline  \  would  like  to  have  a  choral  service  every  mtkrning, 
•  hut  thinks  Ihere  would  be  a  dilficuhy  as  to  time  ^  hoys  have 
family  prayeis  in  the  tutor's  bouse;  ■1014-401'i.  Dames' 
houses,  4017,  1018;  aad  prayers  there,  4019-40^?.  Would 
not  interfere  with  the  elisting  arrriligementri  aa  lo  preaching  ; 
4023-4027,  Asked  as  (0  the  Viceroy  syiteni  (described  in  Sir, 
Coleridge's  evidence,  r|s.  3757-37,59),  witnesi  does  not  see 
the  ndvanlapre  of  the  proposed  change;  40-JR--)034.  Alie- 
rolion  in  the  calendar  ;  4035—1039.  Occasions  on  which  holi- 
days are  given,  4039-^045.  Mure  private  business  in  the 
School  tlian  there  would  be  if  there  were  fewer  holidays ;  404G- 
4048, 

EVANS,  W.,  Esq.,  page  250. 

Keeps  a  buaiding  hau.se  at  Eton ;  has  done  so  since  1 8.17  I  it 
ia  a  dame's  honie  ;  charges  BO  guineas  per  annum,  which 
charge  does  not  include  the  tuition  fee  ;  ha->  4fi  hoys  in  his 
liou^e  ;  stands  in  ^co  futrenlia  to  them  ;  793t(-7957.  Mural 
superintendence  and  influence;  discipline;  79£8-7967.  Ei- 
peiiies,  rent,  &c.  detailed  ;  dames'  houses  nnd  tutors*  houiea; 
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goodwill  of  hitter  wild  ;  three  of  the  Mathematical  Ma-^rs  have 
houses  at  present  ;  7958-80^3.  A  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  morale  of  the  School ;  impiuvtd  during  tli,.>  iaii  J(J 
years;  liiioLs  Ihe  churget  In  diiines'  hoiii^s  uii;(lit  be  raised; 
8024-8079.  Drawnig  ;  was  Diavi'ln^  ^laMer  for  30  year*  - 
library  ;  does  not  think  tile  piiysical  energy  of  the  Eton  boy* 
has  degiDcnitvd  ;  8Q80-S093. 

GOODFOllD,  lUv.  C.  O.,  D.D..  Piovnal.  llitre  nere  «a- 
miued  at  ilie  same  time  UUFUIS,  lUv.  Ci.  J„  M.A.,  Uuriar; 
ami  ll.\lCilELUOU,  T,.  Esq.,'  llegisirar,  pnge  J. 

Hai  been  I'luvu^t  of  Ktou  College  since  ihu  Htli  I'cbrnary; 
was  previously  Head   Master  lor  nine  years.      AJr.  I/ufrnii: — 

1  have  been  Bitrsur  live  years,      .l/c,  BulcKtUvr: J  am  llegii- 

irar;  1-7.  The  property  of  Eton  College  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  Provost  and  College;  il  "oa  conveyed  lo  diem  liy  charter 
of  Jlenry  V  J.  in  fee ;  they  possess  every  kind  of  leasing 
power-- ;  Ihe  only  property  held  in  trust  for  the  Lolh-Be  that  ia 
not  held  by  (he  CiuJlL'^e  eonsl^l^  of  the  exhibition  funds.  Kefers 
loeha'tcia;  S-ll.  Tlie  p'oueriy  is  adinininieied  occurding  lo 
the  directions  of  siainte  XI 11.  ;  leiues  h.ive  been  gi anted  for 
terms  of  jeari,  and  Ihe  renli  carried  to  the  Colh'ye  uccuuot  at 
lUe  banker's^  and  accounted  for  by  the  lluisiir  at  tjie  annual 
Budil  by  Ihc  whole  CuUcgc  ;  1^-17.  Eicejit  in  one  ur  two 
inslnate*,  the  tiiteme  leases  ate  lo  years  fur  tithes,  2U  for 
land,  21  for  house,  but  the  College  lake  advantage  of  the 
slatuic  of  Eliiabelh.  and  let  houses  iritli  less  than  10  aciea  of 
land  for  to  ycjia  ;  IB.  Uelails  are  yivcn  by  Ihe  "vilni-ssei  as 
to  publio  aiaimi's  ri'jiju-diiig  leasing  powers  and  ihe  practice  of 
Ihu  College  as  to  lenics  ul  tlieir  propeily  ;  I9-4C.  OccaMonally 
Ibe  IVovoat  makes  prn;^iCT,3es  over  the  College  estate*  lo 
Hsceiisin  ilieir  condiuuu  ;  tlieae  jir^grvssvs  have  long  beau 
in  desucluile;  they  were  revived  by  the  rmiost  ::o  jenis  ago, 
but  lM\ve  nut  been  rcj^nlaily  cotillnued ;  as  Bursar,  witness  has 
gone  to  almosl  all  die  estates;  tlie  PruXost  is  partienlarly 
charged  by  Ihe  italules  wiib  the  superintendence  ul'  Ihe  pro- 
perly ;  ^3-59,  'i'here  is  no  archive  in  which  lliere  ts  a  record 
of  I'uiegiftSi  <>0.  Uui  doubtless  (hey  have  always  been  ac- 
couuted  for ;  100,  el  typ.  Visiiing  the  property  must  lie  advan- 
Kgeout;  fii-fl3.  Syslcin  of  fines  not  advantageous ;  (i!>,  70. 
It  would  be  betier  that  College  esEates  should  be  managed  as 
the  property  uf  a  pitvate  genlleman  ;  but  Ihciv  aie  dilhculliei 
in  the  wny  of  aicumplishiiig  this  sliod  uf  a  long  period  of  tears; 
Eton  College  has  propeily  in  ^^  counties  ;  71.  The  College 
has  coinrnence^l  letting  leases  run  ouc,  nnd  declining  to  renew  ; 
73.  This  will  yicBIly  ini  reuse  the  value  of  the  property;  90|(iud 
138E-L598.  Does  not  Uiink  the  systeui  of  levying  fines  conirarv 
10  tlie  stalutn;  SI.  The  reserved  rents  are  mtrved  by  lease, 
but  regulated  by  slalule ;  95.  OM  law  as  to  lines ;  107, 
Fines  have  been  divided  imniemuiially  betwecu  ilie  Provost 
and  Fellows;  aiul  never  accuunted  for  in  the  audit;  K'fi- 
123.  ft  is  clear  IImi  lines  have  been  taken  here  and  in 
other  religious  houses  from  an  early  iierioil,  although  iliere  is  no 
record  of  Ihtm  ;  1^4  ct  aeq.  Finesnmsl  be  added  10  ihe  rent  In 
get  the  "true  annual  value"  of  the  pra|ierty  named  in  Ihu 
-stnlntes;  but  the  fines  have  never  been  brought  inio  account ; 
]4ti-ltil^.  Dividetl  among  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  the  l^rovosE 
taking  two  shares;  t;^-17i.  If  Ihe  leases  were  all  lo  luii 
out  the  College  projieriy  might  be  it;orcasfd  from  SO.OOOt  to 
30,00i~^  a  year;  in  snme  of  the  c,t<es  where  the  li-ases  have  tun 
out  no  applications  were  made  Tor  rcnennl;  in  others  llic 
College  reluviil  to  renew  ;  lt(0-I91.  Enplanjlion  given  ofllie 
''increased  annual  eipenditure;"  more  plentiful  supply  of 
food,  new  buildings,  sitendanls,  Ac,  including  alsu  Assistant 
Master,  in  College;  193-19^.  In  1780  Ur.  Godolpbin  \v\\ 
4,000/.  tu  the  t^'ollege  for  the  purpose  uf  improving  the  food 
of  the  iioys,  but  Ihe  College  borroivcd  the  moiiev  and  ac- 
cumulated Uie  fund]  l99-20(i.  It  now  amounts  lu  8,000/,  ; 
3SG.  Il  was  borrowed  for  im[>rovemenls  ;  2b3,  --'07-3  Ifl, 
The  interest  of  (be  tiodolphin  fund  now  applied  lo  the 
improvement  uf  the  diet;  ^67.  The  wirm-sses  gave  details  of 
Ihe  building  of  a  new  wing  and  Si.  John's  Chuiih,  nnd 
the  coie,Iructi<<n  of  sewerage  and  a  cernelerv;  to  meet  ea|ienae 
of  buildings  ihe  College  had  lo  borrow  money;  ^19-343. 
Assistant  Masters'  houses;  244  rl  aq.  The  rents  onrl  rack- 
renti  amauulcd  in  IKb'O  tu  10,807/.  15i.  Hd.  ;  Ihe  Pi'UvusC 
■nd  Fellows  get  no  benefit  from  Ilie  lecent  impiovement  liv 
the  rentals;  -.'7^.  1.298/.  is  about  the  average  amount 
Eipended  in  repaiia  ;  274.  Uetai Is  as  to  diVta  j  275-.2yil.  As 
to  liUralura ;  299  ft  tej.  According  lo  tlic  statutes,  the 
boya  were  to  have  '*  amnio  alia  €l  sintiula  ^uor  a>i  vr$titum 
prrtineal  i"  it  is  dilBtult  lo  say  whelhtr  that  inciuiles  other 
clotinn--  diaii  [he  gown  ;  303  fl  acq,  They  were  lo  have 
cloiliiag  ;  ilie  boys  have  single  rooms  and  other  cuiiiforis, 
probably  as  a  sel-oli  for  Ibe  clotlilng  provided  for  by  the  stalulcs, 
and  which  they  do  not  receive ;  311-317. 

Letters  subseiluently  received  from  .Mr.  IJalclieblor  give 
details  of  Ibe  dietu  in  /vcaiiiij,  tti/^cndiii,  reinuaeru/innrd  offieia- 
riorum,  and  improvements  metiiioiied  in  this  da^'s  evidence; 
page  G3-i>.f. 

Further  eianiini^I,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  JOHN  WIL- 
DEll,  M.A.,  one  uf  the  Senior  Fellows  of  (he  College,  who 
had  been  a  Fellow  for  2'J  years. 

Under  the  statutes  an  allowance  is  made  to  (he  Provost 
and  Fellows  for  gowns  ;  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
provision  ;  the  Bursars  receive  3/.  7j.  &'i.  for  mure  ;  the  oilier 
Fclluns  did  not,  nor  did  the  Provost;  322-^27,  The 
advantages  received  by  llie  scholars  by  way  of  set-olT  date 
back  about    18  yi-ofs  ;    not  all    of   llicm,    but    the    first    51, 
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people  Kould  liink  for  ■  diflcrent  iljlc  of  srcoinmodiilion  nun> 
111  fomiiiixd  H'iiU  lUsI  •^liivh  on*  aH'Didcd  £00  yearn  agu. 
Do  mil  ll'ink  IIjc  nln-tatinni  more  in  Tmuur  of  llie  Fellows 
thaa  of  llie  irlinlari  ;  535-351.  Tin-  qrigliml  Maliiles  feijiiFrcd 
the  Magiiltr  in/anualor  lo  inslnicl  llic  wliolat*  in  gmminiir 
and  music  grkluiloutl; ;  now  the  tuion  ■><.'  )Hiid,  not  Itic 
HcMi  Mutar  ;  3,W-fl57.  Tin!  Imtliing  is  far  l)Bjond  wliol  is 
m)uirG(l  by  ilietlaluUs  :  ilii*  i»  fonsiJtTtd  a*  ■  si'i-olT  flgaiui-t 
non-coinpliince  wiiii  ILe  tialuiet  in  other  rnpecls,  353-:1G<, 
Tile  si'pBinlc  lied-iooms.  nidi  regard  [n  aboul  20  of  Ihf  lioji. 
■re  ■  loCfnt  alieruUon  wilhin  the  latl  iKO  years  ;  3Ga,  366. 
The  proviiion  gow  beyond  "liui  it  roiiuired  ;  n"o.  TJic  boji 
hnTE  four  tni-ali.  hii'iiila'.l,  ilinner,  ten,  and  lupper.  mid  in  Ihe 
tummcr  an  cl'ra  nlbiwotiti!  of  bread  and  bett  in  tlie  aflernooii. 
ArTpin^eiiieTit^  liavc  aT<o  hcnn  made  by  whic^i  Ihe  boys  ean  t<iku 
their  lirrakfasii anil  leas  moreeonveiiiently  Llun  before;  formerly 
ihc  pariMits  lifld  'D  bire  rooms  iil  coitsjdernble  vipensc  ;  the 
Fip^'nse  of  ibo  eollf^L-rft  was  very  little  bclovr  llial  of  the  opjii- 
dan«  ;  now  the  ililTcrencc would  be  about  IDO/.a  year, SUT-SHR. 
Fagging  lias  mticli  dunini»ln.'d  of  late,  and  the  consequent 
citr-t  eipense  fur  servants  is  pnrtly  defrayed  out  of  I[>e  5f.  5s. 
which  is  poio  for  each  boy  lo  the  Aisiiiani  ftlasier  ;  but  there 
are  tlie  wages  oi  three  ttiale  servanti.  a  niuTron  nnd  eilra  ffmalu 
ierraitu,  various  itpms  of  groci'ry,  butter,  milk,  Ke-^  which  in 
J8«0  amounted  lo  976/.  IS«.  iil,  ;  3fl8— )(H  ;  and  likewise  the 
Asiislant  Masli't'»snlary,i30/  ;  40S-412,  Aiiioimloflhe  Pro- 
TOst's  stipend.  The  Provoil  was  allowed  bv  the  fotinder  to  huld 
ai  niHny  eei:lcsijis1ic:i]  beneBres  b%  he  eoiild  get.  There  were 
other  piiyinents  lo  the  Provost  .ind  no  alla^aiiee  for  servants  ; 
4iS-i3(;,  43fi-43C.  Believed  that  ihe  iIijim<Jia  uf  the  Fellows 
was  fimi  by  the  sijitutes  at  10/„  and  that  tiic  nciuul  sum  paid 
wa»  53/,  ;  437  rt  >fy.  'I'he  resi  of  Ihe  nlqitndia  arc  nil  f>ir 
■talutablc  servants.  The  tlitti'ihnlioiiet  were  reguTar  annua! 
payments.  'Hie  rtmnntratiuntt  were  ancient  pnynients  eonlcm- 
plated  by  ibe  tlatules  i  ^*l-^49.  There  was  a  Itegisimr, 
rtat  coniemplated  by  the  statutes  who  perfcirnicd  the  duliea  of 
Ihc  notary  puhlie,  coniemplated  by  the  siaiulea  but  nut  ap- 
pointed t  441—456,  Minnr  t^'ollc^c  payment',  457-49.?  ; 
JbfcJiit,  die  charge  is  much  higher  of  lale  ;  llie  new  warminr; 
apparatus  vrorks  satisfuc lordly.  'J'he  total  allowances  t>f  fuel 
lo  llie  Pfuvost  and  Fellows  is  about  j?l/.  ;  4ftG-Sr),i,  llie 
Haftutnm  is  an  ancient  pjiym..'Tit,  CGL  U*-  H(/,  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  eariin;;  -,  and  M-e  siive  money  by  keeping  a  horse  and 
cart  instead  of  liiriiig  ;  in  Tofraer  times  there  iveic  lo  horses  ; 
J3S-540.  Roles  1  543,  54li,  Insurniicengaiost  fire  i  544-500. 
College  altogether  is  iniurtd  for  93.^00/. ;  ,5  Jii.  Cost  of  repairs  ; 
56S-S76.  Chiipel  window  -,  ,«7-5;y.  Subscriptions  to  cliari. 
tica  ;  580,  Wine  for  like  election  i  58.7.  Tencliiiig  ehorislers  ; 
S8G-5al.  The  ihsrge  of  31.  Sjt,  fur  cbnrily  rbildren  aitendioi; 
the  chapel  eiphiined.  TI;v  Coilegs'  have  had  ajnint  eboir  wilh 
Si,  George's  Windsor  fur  al  least  three  centuries  ;  .'^33-605. 
£chication  of  (he  choristers  is  in  ihe  hands  of  the  ^Vindso^ 
Cliapter  ;  an  inferior  eUsi  i  enlilled  lo  lie  l.sught  Latin,  and 
if  of  promise  to  the  higher  College  education;  G06-630. 
Various  ilciiis  In  Ihe  .-iccounisei plained  ;  G3l-.n53.  Iinprove- 
menlt  in  ihe  College  described  ;  ';51-fi62.  The  conlracl  fnr 
the  new  buildings  will  be  from  IC,00l)/.  to  "O.OOOf..  uf  which 
from  T.OOfli  to  8,000/.  has  iieen  tonliihuled  liy  subscription, 
and  ihe  College  is  responsible  fur  the  re  inn  i  nil  er,  GG[S-67I. 
All  the  hou<.es  at  Eton  belonging  to  ibe  College  are  let  to 
persons  beluiigiiig  lo  the  Colleges;  W'licn  Inure  than  one  appli- 
cation for  any  particular  house,  preference  is  given  to  the 
Clauicn)  MaHlers  ;  672-(;8l.  College  has  no  control  over  (he 
dames'  bouws;  some  of  lliein  t\o  not  beluiig  to  the  College  ; 
li8a-6'<4.  If  a  datiit's  huuse  became  vacniil,  a  JMuiheiiiatical 
Muler,  if  he  wanted  it.  would  have  it  ;  687-700.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  on  lease  ;  last  year  n  lease  ran  out,  iind  probably  all 
svill  be  made  (u  run  out  ;  some  of  Ihe  leD*^es  stpre  granled  oil 
payment  of  a  fine;  701-708.  The  new  houses  are  a(  raek- 
rclit ;  70!t.  KviJencc  ns  lo  prcsenlatFons  to  College  benefices ; 
7ti\  tl  Kif.  When  a  Living  becomes  vacant,  it  ii  olTeretl  lo  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  ;  72:1.  If  refused  by  Ihem.  ihe  presenta- 
liou  is  io  Ihe  hands  uf  ihe  Provost  or  one  of  ibe  Fellows  in 
turn;  7a4-72il.  A  conduci,  or  ehaplaiu,  alief  eight  years' 
aervice,  is  cnIille-1  lo  a  living  ;  7r.O-740.  7-17.  Tlie  Fellows 
were  restrained  by  Ihe  slatules  from  holding  livings  ^  hut 
they  got  Ihis  set  a^ide  by  dispensntioti  in  Ihe  lime  of  £lim> 
bcth  ;  nllbnugh  the  statutes  expressly  forbid  dis|)ens3tion, 
Ihe  right  of  ilio  College  lu  accept  it  lijn  been  bmught 
befire  tln^  Visilor,  and  il  was  decided  in  Ihc  adiriniilive  allcr 
legal  aiguinenl  1  74B-7G7.  DiHerence  betiveen  the  original 
gild  Ihe  present  coostilulion  of  the  College  iksciibed ;  7(y8 
ft  iif^.  Number  of  Fellows  redueed  in  coiisequenee  tif  the 
sciiun;  of  a  poitTon  of  the  revenues  by  Edward  IV.  i  771,  77J!. 
Same  as  to  Cltaplnin  ;  773.  774.  I'rovosi  to  lie  elected  by  the 
Fellows  ;  "S3-785.  Interference  of  the  Crown  o  usurpation  ; 
'SGelHi/.  Dr.  Hawtrey,  r.i7..»as  elected  by  the  Fellows;  787- 
810.  Instances  of  Crown  inlerferenee  ;  H'J3  et  h.-^.  It  ia  pre, 
Kribcd  thai  the  statutes  be  read  three  times  a  year  ;  they  are  not 
•o  read  ;  S13-81';.  Portions  are  read  nnnualty  j  half  of  the 
(tatules  are  obsolete  ;  £18,  BID.  The  Lilxr  orit/imtl's  is  in  Ihe 
TTtttlliment  loom,  but  there  are  accessible  ciipies  in  the  library  ; 
820-8'.'?.  Not  desirable  lliai  the  conditions  of  ijnaliflcation 
lor  Provost  should  lie  so  enlarged  as  lo  admit  Ibe  appoint- 
ment of  n  luymaii ;  a  cleiical  PruvosI  eaii  perform  all  the 
di  ties  which  the  statutes  have  iinpoied  iipnn  him;  a  layman 
rouid  only  perform  ■  pari  ;  possibly  tliLTe  are  some  seculni" 
duiics  of  the  Provost  whiih  g  layman  inighl  he  more  apt  lo 
peifonn  liian  a  clergytnan  i  S43-S7I.      Wculd  not  like  lo  see 
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a  layman  filling  Ihe  office  of  Head  Mnsler  ;  bul  there  is  (lUlhiDg 
in  the  slalu(«  foTbidding  the  appoiiitmenl  ofalayiuao;  87^— 
(178.  Wiih  regard  to  the  Lower  Master,  llie  original  provnion 
was  that  he  should  not  be  a  etergvmnn,  btii  Ihai  ha*  bvcame 
obsDleU';87g-SS2.  So  lian  the  rule  Ihat  he  should  not  be  married  ; 
8M;1,  Snbjert  purnied  !  8B4-9113.  Cboiceof  Fellows;  <»04riae>^. 
The  fellowships  Btilhcielilly  open  with  the  "  aal  u/i4jj"or  the 
statute;  911.  Nivei  kiww  an  ilislanee  of  ■  fellowship  bring 
vacated  on  Itie  gruunds,  either  oi  non-resldente  for  more  than  sin 
weeks,  or  of  llieposse-sioli  of  properly  siorih  IfW.  a  year;  llicpni- 
periy  disquaiiflcHtion  has  always  been  held  lo  mean  Uiided  pro. 
pcity  ;  917-936.  Tlie  disabiliiy  of  Fellows  to  iiiariy  was  part 
of  Ihe  general  law  applicable  lo  priests  ;  9!7-9:iO.  KleclJon  of 
Vice- I'rovosi.  Bursar,  scholars,  &c. ;  931-940.  Scholarship*; 
940.  94 1  Kvidet^ce  as  to  duties,  residence,  and  [hiwen  of  the 
Frovost,  [lur^ars,  Preceii1or,BTid  Fellows;  the  Pnivosland  Head 
Al aster  control  the  School  ;  tlic  consent  of  Ihc  Fellows  necTsaary 
in  tlie  management  of  die  College  property  ;  949-lOrf7,  If  a 
great  delincjuency  a:^eurred  a  scholar  would  b?  puuislied  by 
the  joint  aolhotlly  of  Ihe  ProvosI  and  Fellows  ;  10.17  rl  kj. 
The  Provoil  has  no  second  vote,  even  when  Ibe  numbers  oa 
each  side  are  rr[ual  ;  1013,  1014.  Eipulsion  is  a  fearful 
punishment;  cases  of  elpulsiun  rare;  1015-1030.  Elpla- 
iintiun  given  as  lo  sources  of  ihe  income  of  the  Pnnosi  and 
Felloivs  ;  1031-1045.  Kiplanation  regarding  iLie  eooducts; 
1049-1070.  Education  of  choristers  ;  107I  ri  tnj.  There  are 
many  of  ibe  slututes  which  it  is  impos»bte  to  oli^rvc  ;  chieflf 
relating  lo  religious  matters ;  tile  Visitor  is  of  ojiinion  that  Ihe 
ProvOht  was  not  Ijouud  to  enforce  W'hat  reasooabie  usage  llad 
dropped  ;  wherever  il  is  possible  the  cratuEA  are  enforced ; 
1055-1101. 

Further  eiaiuined  in  conjunction  with  ibe  Rir,  G,  J.  DL'PUIS. 
T.  I5ATCIIELDOK.  Esq.,  and  tlie  Biv.  J.  WILUER. 

Heywoud's  copy  uf  ibe  statutes  lo  which  tlic  ComraUMoneri 
■re  referred  is  accurate,  eicepl  in  misprints  and  Ihe  occasional 
omission  of  a  word  ;  compared  it,  not  with  the  tJAi^r  Oripimafii, 
but  H'ilb  a  copy  tested  by  Ur.  Goodali;  two  statutes  are 
omitted,  the  JOth  and  31sl,  relating  to  prayers,  otisons^  mA9», 
&c-  The  Uisliop  of  Lincoln  accepted  Dr.  Goodall's  copy  as 
sudicieutly  aCk^urate  on  wliieii  lo  proceed  to  instituic  the  Lite 
Provost;  1  lOL',  IIOJ,  Correctness  af  the  copv  further  dit< 
cussed  ;  1104-1  l'J8.  Discussion  as  to  theeilent  uf  tbcdis;>etis. 
ing  power  of  the  Visitor  in  eases  of  breaib  of  the  sUKiIes; 
Visitor's  impression  Ihut  ilie  Piovost,  In  l^ing  Ibe  oalh.  bindi 
himself  only  to  observe  the  statutes  u  in  practice  he  6nds  iliem 
in  operntiun,  till  they  are  otherwise  interpreted  or  altered  by 
CDinpelent  authority;  11U9-1139.  Claim  of  the  fiistiop  of 
Oifurtl  on  transfer  of  Eton  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  lo 
thai  uf  Otford  lo  lie  joint  Visitor  of  the  College  ;  1 139,  1  HO 
Opposed  by  tlie  College;  1140-1145,  Subject  tesumiil ; 
161!)  and  1636-1645.  Cannot  tell  why  the  periodical  tiula- 
liont  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
0<dn  hnve  been  discontinued,  never  remembering  a  lisiuiioii  ; 
1146.  1147,  Duties  and  aiiliiority  of  the  Head  Miblei  i  1 14S- 
1159  1  and  of  Provost,  with  opinion  as  lo  llie  desirability  of 
Ibe  Provost  having  control  over  Head  Master;  lltiO-I^IO, 
'I'he  Lower  Muster  is  ordered  by  the  suiuui  lo  be  s  B.A., 
and  not  in  holy  orders;  that  discjuallficBlion  is  not  observed  ; 
aince  11106  there  have  been  seven  or  ei^fhi  Lovrer  Masters  all 
in  orders,  except  Dr.  Keale,  and  he  took  orders  sliortly  after 
Ills  appointment ;  a  belli  r  provision  IB  now  made  for  the  leach- 
ing of  Ihe  Lower  School  than  was  originally  intended  ;  I  jto- 
1219.  The  Lower  Master  is  ^imennble  to  llie  authority  of  the 
Provost  and  Ihe  Head  Alaslcr  Willi  regard  1u  the  appoiot- 
tnenl  of  nssistaiils  ;  the  Lower  blaster  has  always  had  bis  way. 
Casu  of  Lower  Alaster  aniious  to  inlroduee  Greek  into  Uie 
Lower  School  ;  the  Provosl  raisetl  objections,  but  ultimately 
gave  way;  1S20-1-Jl>7.  A  foundation  scholar  is  now  cholen 
after  a  very  strict  eiJimination  ;  fonuerly  there  vaa  simple 
nouiiiialioii  ;  under  Ihe  ohl  system  stupid  hoys  were  admilled  ; 
now  Ihe  boys  on  l)ie  foundation  are  tile  ^iVe  of  Ihe  School ; 
boys  from  any  part  of  Ihe  Queen's  dominions  are  eligible: 
there  is  no  reslriclioti,  eicepl  that  ■  preference  is  given  lu 
boys  burn  on  the  College  estates;  1338-1^47.  The  Scliool 
was  thrown  open  lo  all  ihe  Queen's  suhjeels  Into  o>  tbnra 
years  ago;  before  tlial  it  was  resit  icled  to  England;  194ft- 
1?5'2.  Notice  of  Ihe  eiaininalions  is  given  seven  weeks  be- 
forehand in  Ihe  Timri,  Morning  Pail,  and  most  of  the  Icoil. 
ing  papers,  not  as  an  adveriisemeiit,  but  in  large  type  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  Ihe  paper;  ]i>53  el  <r;.  and  1303  M  ary. 
Uomnn  Catholics  are  practically  i-icluded,  so  are  illegitimate 
children,  and  diseased  and  mutiiaied  children  ;  another  restric- 
tion with  regard  to  the  five  marks  a  year  might  be  abolisliedi 
l-i5S-lM7'>.  There  is  no  record  of  tlie  College  oath  bang 
taken  for  a  long  time  on  a  boy  becoming  16  years  of  age;  1379. 
The  0|>cn  coinpeiiiion  has  iniproved  the  intelleclual  status  uf 
the  Selinol ;  would  rniber  raise  the  oppidans  lo  the  standard  of 
the  eollegera  than  keep  tin:  collegers  down  to  the  slsndar«f  of 
the  oppidans  ;  the  social  position  of  the  collegers  has  touch  im- 
proved ;  the  two  classes  in  the  Ixiwer  Scliool  mil  more  fr«J/ 
in  llieJr  games  than  they  used  lu  do ;  as  to  Ihe  Upper  School, 
this  varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  chanicter  of  Ihe  boys  ;  the 
colls'gers  dti  not  lake  part  in  the  hosting  on  account  of  the  ca- 
penve  of  Ihe  dresa  of  the  oppidans,  and  the  matches,  but  Ukcy 
hate  a  hoaliog  Hyslctii  of  their  own;  lynO-lS02,  and  1351- 
1358,  Mode  of  testing  the  merits  of  candidates  ;  131^-13^3, 
and  1330-1348.  ISoys  prepare  for  Ihe  competition;  1323-I3SS. 
No  injurious  coiiwiiuencet  arise  from  prcparalioiii    13in)-lRSii. 
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The  ttcrni.  ini  prove  menu  in  the  College  ■"!  higlilv  upprecinffd  ; 
1359,  1360.  Detuils  m  la  [ludJIiiga,  tarli,  and  ilicl  gcneroUy  ; 
1362-iaM4.  Uafof  libfory  ;  1385-13ill,  Tuundiiliun  scboUrs; 
139'J-1395.  Vnlue  of  a  scliQlnrship  oliaiil  10(V.  a  jear;  1396- 
H13.  Piiynieiii  'if  tulois  may  ii|i|ieai  incon'iisiiiiil  uitli  Rratui- 
tous  luiliuii  ;  it  is  a  iinjini'Ml  lij  contpiit ;  14H-14-19.  SaiiHo- 
rium  ehar^ci ;  ^aiiaLDrium  cust  ti,(XXV.;  3,0OUJ.  it|iai<Iol1'; 
ivheii  lliu  remaining  :l,0O0J.  is  |)niil  it  becomes  School  [iroperty  ; 
H50-1474.  Tile  monilurifll  fcyi[em  mosi  unMUsfattory  ;  H75, 
1478.  Cliilliiilg  J  H77,  H73.  Wliy  clioriitiTsate  not  |neli-rrei! 
ioclioice  ofscUolars  ;  mode  of  eliding  seliolars  ;  a|)[irL-niiceihii] 
preniiuin  to  ehoribler^;  their  edui'ution,  ciimfnon^,  clolijing; 
H79-H97.  Pueri  caaimtusuUt  liavc  not  eiisleil  ilnce  llie 
Realoratiou  ;  it  might  Iw  de^irahle  lo  re^'ive  llint  eiji^^,  to  pro- 
vide eiUiCiilion  fur  yuullii  of  lioiilcil,  inejini,  TliiK  ^vouTd  render 
necessary  anenUrgemonl  of  the  prewiil  Ijuililing^  ;  Jllii  nMlium 
usedlo  dine  in  llie  litill  ;  Hfl^-l  3^7.  Introasf  of  o|i|iidans  has 
led  to  pBjme'ili  frmn  llie  boyi  lo  meet  inertuid  eipciise -, 
income  of  Head  Jloiier  ;  his  lio.i.c:  1528-1.^7,  and  157S- 
1580.  Tlie  I'rovosi  and  Fellows,  ilieir  privileges  and  duties 
under  Ihi!  eliiirters  1  15j(t-1577.  Slipendi  of  P^o^o^l.  Fellows 
and  He.-^d  MuiUT  according  to  chinif;c  in  ihe  value  iif  money 
since  Ihi-  fouiidutJoo;  ISKS-ISIS.  The  union  of  the  parish 
willi  tlie  College  iiol  disadvanWHeo"*  lo  'he  pJirish  ;  the  claili- 
ing  of  the  Hrvici:  in  llie  College  cl>a|>e1  tvilli  (lie  Cnmle's  work 
in  ihe  pariili  is  at  an  end,  m  the  oiUces  are  now  tepnmic  ( 
1620-16^3,  and  1617-1657.  The  pniiih  school  under  llic 
lu peri n ten denee  of  ihe  conducis  j  1634  ei  *7.  Colk'ge  pro- 
perty held  for  the  benefit  of  Ihu  School  ;  1658-11:71.  Kiplnna- 
lioD  as  lo  Head  JMasler'a  income  and  Itie  College  acconnls  put 
in  doring  ihs  imjoiry  ;  I67a-16l<3.  Head  Mailer's  IjOine ; 
16S4-I6U1;.  Wis  salary  is  ahout  4,500/.;  ie9H-17<!l.  Pro- 
portion of  Mailer)  lu  pupils;  a  Mnt>ler  la  40  boys  enough  ; 
Msw  rule  imposing  this  a^  a  rei^lriclion  ;  mnny  parenis  prefer 
sending  their  sons  to  an  ovcru'orktil  tutor  than  to  another  with 
■  smaller  niiiidier  of  pupllii ;  bad  not  inlerfeieil  Hhere  eiisting 
tutors  had  mnri.-  than  4i)  popils;  priv.ilc  liiitioii ;  1702-174.^, 
Sir  John  Coleridge's  cond  cm  nation  of  Ibii  considered;  I74Ii 
tlitq. 

Further  eiaininerl  alon«. 

Opinions  oh  to  tutorial  and  class  teaching;  1303-1611. 
Duties  of  Head  Maittcr  at  chapel,  prayers,  and  Mboul.  [813- 
ISIP,  I8i6-183a,  and  1836  .■(  «fy.  S-inctionw  all  adniiMion-, ; 
1820.  Matriculation  eiainination  ;  ]S-JI-IS^3.  Tnyers  ; 
1BS4,  I8!J5, 1833-1)135,  and  IW^-lilll.  Mode  of  ascertaining 
Ibe  progress  of  Ihe  pupils;  1837-186:1.  Ab^enren  ;  1S64- 
1870.  Unties  of  Asiuslani  iMaslt^rs ;  Cl.ivtical  Maslcrs  aro 
Bomeliineb  tutors  ;  when  tbe  tutor  of  a  hoy  is  also  las  Muler 
the  boy  lijs  not  tbe  same  advaninae  of  tbe  wconil  mind  as  he 
has  H'ben  tbe  lutor  anil  the  Masltr  are  not  the  same  person  ; 
damu'  hoiiiies;  1871~t89'i  cl  nei/.  Emoluments  of  Asslitarl 
Masters;  1893-1901.  Chapel;  1913-1917,  IS'ia,  and  1944. 
Dames'hous^;  190U,  1903.  and  I9'..'8-1931,  Malhemalical 
Matters  ;  1918-1925.  Subject  resumed;  1944.  DitKculty 
in  obtaining  and  retaining  good  men  ;  1945-19:i3.  Tbey  lako 
private  pupuls  ;  J954— 1959.  I'beir  st.-ilus  Komewhal  loiver 
than  lllat  of  Classical  Masters  ;  must  be  Graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  Hime  are  diUBliifled  »illi  their  status ;  complaints  lliat 
tbty  H'ere  not  periniiied  to  wear  their  gown*!  in  clnipel ;  llie 
probibition  removed  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ;  19fiO  19S6.  Pro- 
bable reason  for  the  inferior  stafTis,  that  mstbemalics  were  not 
in  the  foundation,  but  Imd  been  introduced  bit  by  bit;  no 
advnnta^e  in  coniinuing  tbe  ditlerence  now  that  nialhemBlics 
bavb  become  part  of  Ihe  tegular  curriculum  ;  lliiiiks  tliey 
should  have,  in  School  and  oul,  the  ^ame  power  of  enforcing 
order  and  discipline  B»  lilt  Classical  Masters,  provided  tlioy  are 
all  Etuniiins;  I987-iiOi:8.  Mr.  Haivlrey.  tbe  senior  Matbi'- 
inalical  Master  nbeii  witness  became  Head  Master  nine  yeoii 
ago,  being  at  liberty  to  lake  pupils  precisely  on  tlie  uime  terms 
as  the  Classical  Masters,  tntik  a  bouse  hut  could  get  no  pupils; 
S009-S013.  Oilier  tlalhemalical  Masters  Ilavc  oblained  pupjti, 
but  on  lower  lernin ;  3034-2037.  Trnditions  of  the  School  are 
agiinsl  puiting  the  hiathcmalical  Itlastirs  on  Ibe  same  fouling 
as  the  L'Inuical;  ^14-2019.  Appointed  ail  the  Muihematical 
Masters  during  his  Maslertliip,  eigbl  in  number,  Iwo  Ltoiiians  ; 
thinks  there  would  be  no  dift>eul1y  in  obtaining  well  rjualilied 
Elonialih  as  Itlatbematical  Masters  ;  present  stall'  of  Malhe- 
matical  Mooters  not  appointed  wiib  a  view  in  Ibeir  holding 
the  bigher  position  ;  the  folding  in  llic  School  would  he  suHi- 
cjent  to  maintain  the  clasaics  in  their  accustomed  eminence, 
even  though  the  Alatheniatical  Masters  were  put  on  a  level 
with  the  <  hissical  Mo-slers  ;  S0'.i0-3O53.  Every  boy  bns  a  tutor, 
who  superintends  him  morally ;  3054-^058.  The  superior 
emolumenlH  oUerefl  for  Classical  Masters  give  a  larger  field 
lo  pick  fiom  ;  lliere  Is  no  social  diflcrcnce  twtween  the  men  who 
disiin){uish  themselves  in  i:la,«.ica  and  those  who  distinguish 
Ihemielvefl  in  mai  hematics ;  higher  re mune ration  is  wanted  at 
Etotl  for  Ibe  Matbeinntical  Masters  ;  'JOSl-QOGB.  If  tile  Ma- 
thematical blaster  were  invested  with  the  moral  suptriiilendenec 
oi  u  pilpi^  it  might  he  possible  to  diminish  the  emoluments  of 
the  Classical  Master;  whether  it  would  he  de*imbte  is  onotbet 
IJuesIion  ;  2UC9-W77.  Mode  of  appointing  Classical  Masters  ; 
2078-3084,  Described  by  Sir  John  Coleridge  ;  '2085.  Al- 
tered at  Elon  m  yeiiri  ago,  at  King's  Colleile,  more  than  six  ; 
2085-2089.  In  appointing  a  Master  would  prefer  an  Eton 
man,  if  one  ollercd  with  the  requisite  f|uali(icatiuns  ;  otherwise 
would  have  nu  bcsitalion  in  appointing  a  non- Etonian  ;  :^0f>0 
— :Jl3:.'.      Knotty  of  no  advantaj^e  common  lo  the  oppidans  froni 
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which  the  foundation  boys  are  excluded  ;  the  itutinetiou  be- 
tween tlie  two  no^  niucli  less  than  it  used  lo  be  -  wouSd  not  lake 
aiviiy  ihe  gown  ;  that  would  not  produce  fuiion  ;  fusion  depends 
on  tbe  iudi^idiiil  cbarnetb:F  of  the  boys,  aiifl  the  fact  Ihal  llic 
education  of  Ihe  eolltger..  is  to  a  certain  entent  eleemosvn.iry  ; 
^1:17-^^1-14,  Ihe  intelleetual  tune  of  ihe  College  bus  been 
raised  and  social  disiinciion  diminished  by  ibe  opening  of  ibe 
seholarsliips  to  public  competition;  S145.  The  distinclioti 
and  the  use  of  Ihe  g<jwit  excite  emulslron  between  Ilie  two 
classes;  collegers  averse  to  abandonment  of  Hit  gown  ;  2146- 
2165.  Collegers  mure  economical  in  their  habits  ;  it  ihe  eiisting 
dislinition  were  abolished  and  Ibe  collegers  rnii^d  with  the  oppi- 
dans, tliey  would  "swim  with  the  stream ;''  2 1 56- 'i  160,  Little  is 
known  of  a  boy's  cireuminanccs  at  tbe  elections  ;  (leople  of  lilgli 
r»iik  and  great  wealth  do  not  present  I  heir  anntk  for  conipetilion, 
Stc;  2I61-21HS.      i^refereliee  is  given  lit  Eton,  fidtrit  punbiUt 

10  liovs  from  UiicLin^hamshiie  or  Cambridge;  ^JlS-l-JtBT- 
Saw  no  oilier  desirable  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Sclioul 
than  (lie  eiteiil  of  accominodntion  :  Mjslers  n  utl  of  eunrsc  be 
increased  in  ]]rn;ipition  as  Ilie  school  is  enliirg^ed  ;  !il88-'J194. 
Is  rot  Bwnrv  iliut  Ihe  tendency  of  large  numbers  in  to  break 
the  scholars  up  into  cliques;  ^195-^197-      An   increase  in  the 

11  umber  of  lioyi  nould  involve  an  ificrease  of  jVssibiant  Masters; 
tiiv  Hejd  Master  would  have  le^s  pppottuniiy  of  conversing 
with  a  large  Ihan  with  u  small  number  ;  large  numbtm  also 
would  tend  to  increase  collisions  ;  hut  he  had  never  witnessed 
any  evil  resulrs  from  lar;^L  numbers  ;  -J19K-'J'^'10.  l^he  subject 
pursued  ill  dclail  ;  11201-2233.  Tbe  lle.id  iMasIer  forbidden 
to  dsmiaiid  or  clium  anything  for  the  instruction  iif  scholars 
not  on  tJie  foundation  ;  when  witness  w^ns  appuialed  Head 
Master  be  could  not  take  that  pirt  of  the  ualli.  and  it  was 
omitted  by  auttioiiiy  of  the  I'rovost  ;  on  hecoming  bimaelf 
Provost  he  followed  the  same  precedent  on  the  ailmihsion  of 
Mr.  B.dston  lo  the  Hiad  IMaslCrsbiii  ;  -,"i34-2235.  The 
Head  blaster  is  in  Ihe  habit  of  reiniiling  clinrges  to  parents 
who  are  very  poor;  has  known  such  cases  among  Ihe  oppi- 
dans but  Ihiy  are  nnl  common  ;  'jySC-'J!6i.  Does  no!  know 
when  the  elas.  of  oppidtms  began  ;  2^65-'J268.  'J1ie  llisliop  uf 
Lineohi  was  uf  opininn  that  reasumible  u^jge  niiglit  set  aside 
tbe  siricincss  of  thestaiutes  :  2'J:G9-2282.  An  Assistant  Mosier 
receives  44/,  9».  annually  fiom  the  llnid  MaUer  ;  a'2B3--J39K. 
When  an  .\iisistant  Ma-^ler  has  nut  a  boarding  house  ho  gels 
his  remunernlion  from  pritate  pupils  ;  2299-230^.  'i'Jte  Head 
blaster  receives  from  each  ]iiTpIl  an  entiancc  fee  uf  5f.  .?',,  from 
the  suns  of  the  miliilily  lu  icv  liul  amount  ;  230,1-2:107.  Besidet 
this  Ihcre  is  an  annual  payment  to  the  Heail  Muster  of  six 
guineas,  to  Ihe  tutor  of  10  guineas,  and  in  the  ease  of  a  private 
pupil  20  guineas,  but  this  is  not  obligatory  but  optional ;  the 
gener.d  usige  is  that  eviry  boy  has  a  private  IuUpt;  in  18ti2 
there  were  64  eiceplions  ;  2308-2316.  'Die  boys'  billi  ranged 
from  15U'.  to  210/.  ;  2317-2319.  The  10  puineas  ik  for  clas- 
aics  ;  for  malhemalics  there  is  a  chnrge  of  4  guinvas,  besides 
annllier  10  guineas  for  a  maihcmarical  tutor  :  2320-2329. 
Vith  French  and  German,  edu  rati  on  costs  al  Klon  65'.  2l.  i 
further  details  n.i  to  cliatges  ;  2:130-2343.  It  is  Ihe  custom 
for  a  lK>y  on  leaving  to  make  prosenis  to  the  Head  Master  and 
his  tutor  ;  Ihe  pTaetice,  if  permitted,  ought  to  be  fiieil ;  2344- 
2366.  The  Head  -^]aster  and  Provost  would  interfere  in 
case  nf  on  increase  of  eiisting  charges;  fl3i1-2S6f>.  frclicli 
Musters  and  the  emolument ;  about  100  buys  learn  French  ; 
at  present  only  one  French  mailer  ;  French  is  an  eilra  ;  does 
not  see  hov  we  could  introduce  it  as  port  of  Ihe  regular 
course;  the  boys  nliu  have  learned  French  have  laken  the 
time  out  of  their  phiy  hours  ;  the  Prince  Cunsiirt's  prifea  fur 
inoflem  languages  stimulate  the  boys  to  improve  them»clvo4 
in  French  ;  besides  Ihis  some  uf  the  .Usislant  Mooters  sot 
holiday  tasks  with  a  like  object  ;  would  like  to  see  one  more 
French  IVInster  and  a  definite  j>:irl  of  the  day  set  apart  for 
French  ;  modern  languages  are  laken  in  School  elainina- 
lions,  and  reckon  one- 1i  flee  nth  of  the  whole  eKnminatlon  j  the 
French  Master  has  no  power  of  carrjiing  on  tliseipline  in  bis 
School  beyond  rcportiiij!  lo  Ihe  Head  .Master;  23(F7-24B5. 
Hoys  also  learn  German  at  Eton  of  a  fri'rman  Masli.r  ;  248S— 
2488.  Tbe  ]iraclieo  as  lo  IjoardiiiR  lioi^His  and  dnmes'  bouses 
and  goodwill  ;  2489-2518.  Prefers  single  sleepina  ruiims,  CI- 
cept  in  the  caseofbiolhern  ;  2519-2520.  Use  of  the  library  ; 
2.521-2524.  W'inennd  beer  ;  no  enmplainlsof  diet  being  meagre 
or  redundaiil  ;  2525-25:14.  Charge  for  board  anil  ludping  in 
tutors'  hoiites  ;  operation  of  Ihe  tutorial  syttcm  ;  2535-2545. 
Use  of  pastry  shops  ;  2546.  Public  houses  prohihilcd  ;  ■.■347- 
2554.  Dames'houses  ;  2555-25S3.  Number  and  age  ol  Ihe 
boys;  2564-2570,  Delay  of  the  M.isteis  in  making  oul  ilie 
relurns  ;  2371-2583.  Kelative  value  of  classics  and  modern 
languages  stated  as  15  iind  1  ;  2584,  2585,  and  26(i2,  36r8, 
Physical  science  lauglil  only  by  lecturers  ;  258,!,  2586.  Pro- 
motion panlv  by  examination  ;  double  removes  ;  scholarships  ; 
2537-2633,  As  lo  Classical  .'MasUrs,  the  eilra  lemporaiy  assist- 
ance in  some  has  only  been  resorted  lo  during  the  last  few 
years;  2640-2643.  tJcogrnphy  nuii  hi«ury  taught;  the 
department  not  roeflicicnt  as  it  ought  lo  be  ;  essays  are  given 
on  hislorical  subjects  ;  2644-2u"62.  Increase  of  pijies  and 
honomry  riislinctions  ;  a66'l-2669.  Eiaminiilion  in  divisions 
tlirec  times  a  year  ;  2670-2673,  More  frequent  einminatioi.s 
neither  possible  nor  doiirahle ;  n(;74-26"8.  For  the  Tomline 
priie  of  30/,  there  arc  generally  aboiil  30  candidales  ;  2679. 
Other  priws]  2680-3698  and  2"07-273ii,  Oppidans  pr«- 
cluded  from  eompelilLon  for  various  prlfes  ;  H'ben  not  precluded 
seldom  succesiful ;  2699-2702.  The  only  icholnrihip  open 
10  the  whole  School,  the   Newcastle  scholnriliiii ;  2703-' 
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GoODroin.  Rc>.  C.  O. — rimt. 

UUhii  nnittn  iHily   la   K>i>g'>  Schulan  ;  tnod*  of  iiljiKliriiiori ; 

aldl-S'SS-      IX-lniS  mr   ki«ii   in   0»*  Cdm  Cilrndar,  and  in 

aTar,  liTiS.  Funlut  p^nicuUni  tu|»r»"ni>alett  utiolars  i 
9TS9-2736.  -^  fmb  piinieiulor  it  now  liir.iird  lo  -tO  |iiii>ilt) 
»;37-a7-)4  lUld  M779-J7a9.  Utiifofimly  of  rulon'  chttgn 
de»ir«l)l»  ;  S7*i-37SO,  I*  aliifii-d  w.lti  Uks  lutur  >]rt(vin  »> 
trtuallt  prBClib«l,  iiid  in  idaiinli  lo  'lie  NcHtullv  Kliolir- 
iJiip  :  il3\-i"6.  l*uni*hnwi'iii;  3"77,  STTH.  Slilitucy  tiant- 
ii«iion»ii7iiO-SHOi.  'nicii.Jioollilirarjr;«8i»K-afli;9.  Dtavingi 
SellW.'SI'J.  Oiilj  35  bo)i  Ifafninit  out  nf  SCO  i  eSSS-^SSH. 
Miisit-  uuvhl  in  llw  Cotkf;ci  ^813-388^.  ItcUKioti*  ami 
anofal  irajnin^  i^  trcnreij  J>j  connlant  iitfEFraur^tf  Iwiw^^rn  thv 
Mloc  and  |>u|.-il.  ■nil  ll>T  i)m1v  morninu  iiiil  HminK  piaj'rrin 
■IJ  U.(:  lui.ii»'»i>J  maiij  «(  llif  daiiipi'  lioufct  i  liSiS.  I'lnyiM 
Are  fT«<l  iu  (i;inii^'  houtts  <rn  SunilAjFv,  id  lomtr  ud  fe«  k  «!■)-» 
aJini  ■li'tfri-iiungi]'  wiib  lloi  daiim ;  £S30-«HST.  No  doulil 
paini  arv  uk>-n  \<y  Ihe  Avuunl  Matirn  to  imprcu  rcii^ioiis 
tiiiUit  till  >lic  l>n><  nn  Sunilaitsi  UHSfl.  2839;  and  niotiit 
r«paniil"IUj  !  am 0,  ami.  a  grral  motal  impnmniTiil  li« 
laktn  plucr  i"  tl'i!  <(»>r  uf  ilic  boji  during  ilic  Ih-i  ao  ji*r>i 
a8*S^MS*t.  Ilw  Ji'eii'lme  uoifaf  lurj ;  )(W'*5-Je'l".  The 
Sitth  Korm  Jtave  *uOiofity  tod  i»uni>ltiTien<.  nul  iiil!ir<|JcrH>nBl 
cbniwcmrni ;  MHiy-SSiO.  t'or  "liai  otP'i-nr«» ;  iajUSPSG. 
Uulln  fjf  Sit.li  Korm  i  S8i7-2SJ3.  I>eirni'lnlitin  in  Sjiili  Kofra 
for  drri'liclion  of  iluiy  1  tiBG4~a8i^<>,  IIuw  Fyr  a('plic*U>r  Iu 
oppiiliiit :  :;870-997*.  Tl'inki  E'oii  pmcliee  at  fo  piiniili- 
Oioni*  pfrfmlile  to  thai  ai  Wimhoste'  Jind  ITunow;  Sa75- 
asT7.  I'lie  moniloiinl  ai.d  prefttl  |>c»n-r  li*t  goiii  down  tny 
miicti  dufiu|!  Ilie  l-nl  30  yii"  i  SKTi'-auBM.  H«  mrt  been 
tnix^fttnii  lo  ann  ulhcr  cliua;  aS*<3.  llie  c&ptain  of  l''e  hDatii« 
■  grent  nun,  cn-iift  ihaii  ihc  r«|.tiiii>  uf  N>e  cleieu  j  S8S4~SS8T, 
Sercnoni  in  ^.^oJLtfi^L-  chnpi^] ;  tlHtiko  tbv  Jli'ad  M««tvr  tliould 
piraili  oflvntf ;  '.'SSU-2904.  Hot-.'  ulli-iidanri.-  it  lloty  Com- 
miliii'iii  Y..Uiiilan' ;  lion  ni«n*  amnd  ;  llii-  cliutih  ■rrss^rctni'nli ; 
imp'uvi-f"tnt  i"  gcturml  conduct  kJ  liojrt.ii  rlmrch  ;  t-'WS— ^915, 
Eton  nir.cied  liy  the  A  el  of  Unifonnily;  ialS.  K914.  Thinki 
tlier  niuM  u>e  the  l.llany  only  wlili  line  of  UUhop;  9DI5, 
9911!.  Oirrncrt  anil  pum^Iiinenti ;  a9l7-j<>al.  L<-»  frequent 
than  formfrly  ;  ig31  el  «■/.  Corpornl  punl-hmi-nl  i  2932-2938 
anda91l?-^U.W.  Iti^fiiiol  iobi'11>ijrj;td;  •29S\~-2D53.  I.iiinlnip^ 
•iiioni  :  ■ISK'-'i'Ji  I,  ni"!  31'5'1-SO.JH,  Tliu  ouilioriiy  uf  •  iniall 
Siltb  roriu  bov  n  tinifonnly  L>litfytrU  t^en  liv  a  mui-b  bigger 
boy,  if  belixr  him  in  L'nlk-^,  Jjiii  not  amnng  tlie  cippidatti  j 
fiSi59-^96a.  Tbtnks  irni>iiH'tB  of  a  bi-d  ferling  being  produced 
by  I  he  atbilmrr  uh  of  llie  Siltb  Kurm  nuihoiil;  over  (lie  Fiflli 
lobe  Tuy  me;  9963,  2^64.  Fx^glnR  il  critkel  alwlKhed  ; 
iOSi,  -i'MG.  llelii'vei  there  U  no  roinpnltorif  fbotliail  -,  'J%7. 
Appr-4l«  a^inbt  puriahmeni  inHieied  by  the  S^titi  Porm ; 
K96B,  SOi!!!.  iliilidnyi  i  2370-2578,  Mulidnyi  Iihi  frcc|ueni  j 
397A,  V97'lr  ^^'uuld  not  ^ive  ii|i  sfiint*'  cUy  huliiia\4  ;  d'JlS, 
fi9T6;  bill  ironlil  til:)!  Iinir-hoiiiliiyi;  a9T7.  Slittkillg.  ^HM- 
S98P.  A  bcijr  n-hij  pay*  at  orictet  givn  mote  lime  lo  it  tlian 
tM(  >e<|uirei)  VO  yrari  i<<jo ;  :;990,  Wiihei  nil  proresiioniil 
miners  ir.ri-  iJinnit»rJ  i  £991.  Tlie  oppidans  more  dii- 
tni;;ur«lied  than  cnlh-gerv  at  ^tue^  etcepi  fuLilball ;  a99£- 
?^*01,  I  lull  hturil  (tint  Iflbt  term  iQme  Eioninns  wirre  fatind 
deficient  ii>  their  Latin  and  Gni:L  ouarn>in^  jti  the  Univi'nUiei; 
S9UH.  Ilopx  [liii  imixTteeliun  in  rlii»i<'i>l  ubulnr^liip  bad  not 
been  jocreii^ing  nf  late  yeara;  299^.  'J'he  ccill^ert  liavc  been 
improiinK  iif  late;  3000.  .^•  a  b<idy  Ihe  oppidans  me  boji 
H-habH»'  not  to  Wurk  for  ibeir  bri'ad,  and  many  of  ihilr  parents 
(ellihimM;   3001-3004, 

HALE,  Hnv.  KDWAUD,  M.-».,  pnge  230. 

Hai  Wy-n  .^Bt1bl1n[  IMalbentalical  IVla^^Ic  ut  Eton  lince 
jMiuoiy  IS.fO;  uii  lliece  n  thuil  lime  U'fure  niatliemAlicsnere 
inirodui'efl  i  670^— G7C4,  l\  an  M.A.  of  Cambridge;  G7icO, 
fiTal.  Tliul  inircdueUDn  branght  »iib  it  an  impiwcmeni 
riiiancially  and  'ocUII)' ;  Aui^tant  Matlwmilical  Alavli-n.  uerv 
Ibeli  IrealeJ  really  on  (lie  looting  of  ulbcr  Mjiteri,  and  ulllowi'd 
to  ^e<tr  the dt'idi'lnioal  drets, ^ICL'pt  in  chapel;  ittedillL'rL'iiLlrir'nl- 
mcnl  (if  Ihe  MulhemHliiL'al  Masters  wai  very  picjudicml  lo  dn; 
hludy  of  ntathumaties;  Ci705-<jTJ5.  .\fler  inmliemAti^  ttcre 
made  pur>  of  the  regular  curriculnm  in  [851  liie  Matlieitintical 
Matters  hefd  nii'eiiii);>,  and  repteH'nlcd  (heir  iiifiriur  slnlui  to 
die  lleDit  I^la«ler,  bnt  ProTo&t  Uotl^Min  vtloeJ  the  ]jropafed 
jnodificaiion*  1  67Ifi-'i71ii.  I'rovuit  llninrey  afiemsrii. 
Hlloiie.l  ocadenniuU  lo  be  "urn  by  tlie  Mullein ulical  .\Iiiilen, 
and  buhiequeiiliv,  niibin  the  last  two  yeart,  ibey  Here  allowed 
in  ciia|H-l  bIm  i  GTIS.  In  Schonl  ihe  Mnlheinaticnl  Matters 
bate  tlie  same  nulliutily  ni  Ilie  oilier  Marten  ;  cut  of  School 
thejr  have  none  ;  otliur  insiancci  of  infiiioriijt  of  tiaiui;  iii72a- 
6796.  Tlie  ClBi&ical  Maiii-it  arc  in  favour  uf  abohtbing  die 
diititiGlion  ;  and  he  ihinkt  it  eannut  remain  much  longer ; 
G7a7-li73l.  Wat  not  educalcil  at  Eton;  found  do  difficulty 
on  that  anoulK  ;  1:73^-673".  Hat  IL'  boalderti  and  one  of  the 
old  iliiiiie't  hoitset ;  rccciies  SixV.  n  year  fiuiu  niBilK-matical 
fund,  and  JO  guineot  a  year  from  each  uf  about  40  pupiFj.  A 
Clastieal  iMa^ter  vouhl  receive  more  than  JC  guincaa,  perhaps 
from  a  notion  that  in  a  Ctaisieol  Maslei's  houM:  the  boji  would 
be  belter  looted  after;  (>T39-67-17.  Itcligiout  insiriitlion 
given  unly  bj  tlie  c'aiiilcal  Intnrv  Bllhougli  Ihe  MalheiuBtical 
Muter  may  be  a  (lerg)tfiaiTt  and  the  tutor  not;  ^747— 0753, 
and  i;7C7-(."774.  IVnclicc  a>  to  dume't  boun's  ;  e7iJ-67S7, 
Eiamined  ■<  (o  I'elhms  of  King'i ;  6758-0706.  And  ai  lo 
Jelling  ibe  Cullege  bouses;  G775-fi78S.  I'ayi  58/.  a  yiair 
for  bin  houu.  and  keeps  it  in  lejiair  ;  ihinls  the  bousfa,  as 
lliej   becDiB-i  vacani,   ongbl    to   b«   oirercil   lo  tt«  Masleii  *c- 


II.ii.  Rof,  E..  M.A.— oMf. 

cording  la  tenioiiiy,  whelbvr  duotal  or  un^imrltlli  nj. 
CSOa,  V.'\,m  a  b'ly  gelt  into  ll>e  PtAb  Warm,  if  kr  ia  ig 
to  go  into  llic  H-ieniillc  |ti  of  iJie  ai'ny,  or  auyiliiag 
wonid  make  il  necevsarj  for  Jiim  to  <vork  liarder  at  i 
Hiatica,  lie  tfaould  bate  ao  nppotiunjty  of  bnaming  ika  tmi 
fik  pnpil  of  Ilic  Matlieinalieal  Matter,  liu  cluaical  •«)(  h^ 
diiiiiiii^lieii ;  the  nrne  « itii  regard  lo  Iidjb  h  ba  ^bvwri  t  ir^ 
dded  pfcfuience  for  mallieniatici  over  Lt^c  claMrt ;  iroulj  u- 
CODimvncc  the  corn |h'Iii ion  livlHvx-u  cI&wcvaiHt  maCfansalr*  ab 
■tie  boys  had  btfu  in  hIiixiI  »«ne  caniidcrabic  llnat.  Mil  iinlil 
■  eertainamouiiiiif  clavical  insitueiion  ;  aH03-'6*4I,  Whiiki 
ii4a  ^ttcd  with  regard  ro  maTlK-rtialrrf  he  mnu\4  •tl*'?  ^  nMdttn 
language*;  6S 49.  The  Hiliject  amphlied;  en5B-<;ti7I.  Inrfa. 
laritiei  in  limr-iable  anil  in  aiiendance  on  nulhranatirt  dt^R. 
cau-d  i  en43-es.>4.  Wjibci  to  >ee  a  iboH  rcligiout  •encr  ,n 
tlw  cbtpel  [tally;  iJie  lioyt  And  >Jie  church  tertlc*  ua  WM^i 
Irdiuus  and  Jrktome  <  •i^5-<i85J.  W«tm  ■■>•*«  tkt  ga*! 
ahalialieil,  at  it  ii  regarded  at  a  mark  of  lAfertiirilj  ;  ^i97%  AfTX 
Supetiurity  uf  Uie  cuUcL^en  lo  llw  oppidonai  nj4-4m 
.Monotony  >'f  diet  eoniphimeil  of  ai  Eton,  and  canJ>i— d  (•»■ 
rally;   G880-C8S4, 

HAWTREY.  rt...S   T- MA..p.geaiT. 

ilu  been  il<c  Mitlieinaiical  Attittut  UaMct  M  Ktnitiwt 
1^51,  wlicn  mutbemDlict  lirkt  became  part  u<  Uw  actloalMiiH^ 
Up  lulbal  lime  ■nAiliinriiiicr.  weie  nol  uughl  cillWTITMMiteD; 
or  obligatorily;  hai  bi-cn  at  Eiun  tiitre  1  f 36  :  (TMt-tvct 
li^'hen  be  fn\\  v-cnl  lo  t,tDn  il  wat  la  |>vi*■^■ 
Heller  laii^hl  niiiioftand  aliihraei>c;0ttT:«-' 
lo  in\tJifCt  about  '50  Iwyt  in  inalhcnulacm  maJ  aa  cimii>  m  Uf. 
JJetter  eerfi6eil  liad  nriende'i  hia  cjaa^  aitd  wer«  At  to  hro- 
trotiuced;  he  afierwnidi  paid  an  Biiiiuiiy  of  SOiIi  Is  Mr, 
Hcitcr  H  bo  ilien  retired  thir^-eTlicr  ;  C378-«-,uiT.  Ilai  ■ufr  A* 
roiKCiil  of  Ihe  College  huilt  ■  matheniaiica)  xfiovi  on  a 
leatc  of  40  ytari  villi  a  rccoinmeiidaliun  (u  mtv  al  dw 
end  of  14  yean  withuui  eiira  line  ;  payt  ■  ^rwM  nnlaf  SSf. 
per  annum:  Ihc  lente  itdated  1843  ;  applir^  (,«  rTmHal  rflW 
leate  alUr  Uie  6rU  14  yean  about  lour  yeirt  oju,  biit  w- 
ceived  no  aniwer ;  luu  not  tlie  luirer  of  apt*''"' 
Miccettor   if   he   tlinnld   irith    to  leave ;   l«    m>ir  an    A 

Matter   of  Eton    College;    the   College   lata    poncr    

other  tcliooit  and  tend   wjtnesi  to   lc4cJi    in    lli.-<"      r.    .'   i.ir 
mercy  rf  ijic  ColJecc;  6ai^8-B3',|i!.      Thvrv   are  .-.^1,1   , 
dititioiii   in   the    KiAh    Farm,   lacli   uiidrr    a   tepaiak    ^< 
eiptalns     tliete    diTiwoni  ;    d3a7-i}3-.l.        IX-r^    nvi   cj..   .      . 
Uiater  could  leadt  at  many  buyt  in  mallieri^aiiev  «a  beiotiliiia 
claoict;  Uie    Inyt   are   divided     into    [laBtn    la    ituilMnflln 
areording  to  (heir  proficiency;  6333-6*55.      Eitni  in  i   . 
it  giten   in   malhcmulict  for    JO  guineiH  a  year;   t)w   : 
about  three  Jiourj  instruction  B»e«-L  f^r  •'■■-'- -■--  .   •' 
A  boy  would  be  piini~hed  for   not  alii 

64J7'€4€9.      It  not  an  Etonian;   foui i    ''     - 

wilh   Ihc   Imjs   in   contcrjucnce  ;   habii*    and    uis^i  m    ' 
elTect  of  Ihcm  on   ilie  buyt'  mind  ;    Eton  Matten   arc   u-    i  . 
Eton   boji  ;  all    Claiaictl   Miwtert  are    Kicniaiii;  Mru-»Ui. 
Loire  r  Schuul  taught  by  ivitniw  all»gcil,er  in  the  tarn  VMM; 
the    100   boyt    are    diviilcd   nnionj^    Ihc    f*  ^  "     '        'i' 

IMastert  according  to   ilieir   profirieDcy  ;    ir.- 
mnfiet,  aiiihirictic,  and  vrtling;   no  mental 
e4S6-eSl5.      *i  he   four   guineas  a  year    »( 
I«tter  School  ii  divided  amongiit  ihe  .\»i.t . 
Lower   Sebool ;   hat   :iIm>  teven  leachert   uf  j>iil> 
Ihe  levun   Asitldnt   Mailen;  h>ii   one   guinea,    .. 
Ihrro  arc  divided  niiiong  the  liiatlicis  ;  ofil^t  .  . 
Upper    Si-bool    boyt,    witnett    hni   eleven-.' 

derived  entirely  from  IliB*  feet;  there  it  a   , 

dnnie'tbouKn  fall  tocanl  .Maihcmaiicnl  .Mattrn  i)i 
all   the  A»ialant  Maik-ra  eicept  jolliers  liaie   !,..< 
their  liou««;  6SiG~6S'ia.      The  social  tlatut  uf  a'jljail.. 
Hatter   it  not   to  infeiinr  as  it  I'onnrrly  vrat ;   letpn' 
Malhemaltcal   Mailer   by   (ion;   OjM-ejSS,        Conti.l 
Ilie   indiDe'cnce   of  the  Governing  Body  Iu    inallivinai' 
from  tbc  fact  that  they  were  educileJ  at  Kin;jV  Ctillcv". 
liulo  or   no  attention   n   paid   ta  ifaai   bfancb  oi"  ttud' 

knew    a    FelloK-    of    King's    College    evinei!    any    ini,. ., 

mathemaiiet ;  6583-6590.  I.ectnret  on  pliyi,ieal  acienv  tI 
eiprcialJy  ciperimcnini  lecturet  are  Ii-.ieiie4l  to  wiili  grn> 
altentioa  by  Ihe  boyi  ;  eipericncnl  men  are  cDf^ec)  ro  lenan; 
altcndance  ia  lolunlsiy;  answett  aic  given  \iy  the  h«yt  U 
printed  quettiont  giicii  to  lliem  by  llip  prvfcBor  laA» 
commencing  ihe  lictnrc,  (Wiini^s  handed  mnj*  of  >!■ 
aiiiwert  to  the  Commistionert.)  1  ho  ncebly  Itwlurn,  umt 
boyt  from  7  to  B,  loittr  boys  from  4  lo  5.  Ea.li  tuif  payt 
3<.  per  lecture,  or  Sd.  per  lecture  lor  Ihe  coiirw ;  Imiin* 
arranged  by  wiiiiett ;  a  priie  it  given  for  ilie  l>ni  antovri; 
iiileie&t  tokcu  in  lectures,  Ac.  ;  (i59l-6645.  Muac  ;  'r*o 
elosbct  have  been  eilohliihed  for  intlruetiog  itic  boyt  in  mmlc; 
about  18  or  1 4  in  each  i-Iost  attend  them  ;  cou^ide n  (lial  tcaiMM 
Ihe  hoys  mutic  by  Hullah't  lyiteni  does  mu.-li  lowaidi  tiatnhig 
their  minds;  no  regular  musical  training  nt  Eton  ;  iu  l»4J 
Mr.  Hullah  had  a  large  elati,  but  it  was  broken  up  in  nuiie> 
queace  of  Uie  scarlatina  making  its  appiarnnce  ;  m-rj  tntin  d 
Ilic  hoys  would  he  glad  to  leum  music;  66-115-6677.  Uai 
applied  the  intellectual  and  moral  system  of  Eton  to  the  lower 
chistei  of  M'indior  in  the  parochial  schotil  ;  eeJdmc*  i«- 
ccrning  the  parocbinl  school  of  Windsor ;  tliinka  thai  tn^ 
ing  Latin  to  the  cldldren  of  the  lower  cUa«i  hna  ihe  rOWi 
of  improving  their  intellectual  faculUes  aiid  piialttea  Ibro. 
lo  apply  greater  intelligence  to  the  ordinary  dulie*  iJ  \iU\ 
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cortB^derf  ihjit  iliv  lioy^  of  the  poriTchi.il  ECJuiof  nti?  ftinl^cr 
■ilTnnced  in  sritlimuiic  thnn  Ilie  Ltiwur  Sciioal  at  Etnn  i  many 
bof^  iu  Ltie  hm  dis-iuvQ  of  tlR<  L'jM'et  Se'IjuiiT  are  of  an  nge 
at  which  iliL'y  ouglii  ro  Iw  in  ilu-  UjipiT  SiImoI  ;  liiis  |iul)U>ln-J 
ttevcrnl  iroi'ii  relaurig  to  ilie  U'lEiif^or  jiarocliijil  «^.'Iu>d]  ;  GfiTB- 
G701. 

.lAMES,  Rrf.  CHARLES  CALDECOTT,  M.A.,]uige  150. 
Ha*  liecn  Assislanl  ClasiJcal  Master  bI  Etnn  TJ  Jfurs; 
4151^4732-  Sei-^ua  H'osou  whif  tlie  number  ofcollvgois  «liou]ct 
nnt  lie  iilij;nicFi[eJ  to  lOO,  cicepl  (lint  tlic  Provoil  bikI  t'cllows 
ought  lieitiT  lo  liillil  their  ci»tii;i  lowardi  ilie  present  70  l>y 
feedinj;  iht'm  Jwtti-r  a»d  P'l^ing  fur  llitif  lultinn  -,  47.5^t.  Tlie 
eondiliuii  of  i!ic  eollcgri's  liiu  lufii  greatly  amulior.iled,  but 
tbiTe  i«  sIiU  great  room  fur  jniproveineiii  ;  47i4.  Dewribc? 
the   rtKHJ    as    i>    WHS    13  yi^an  "ga ;    lliinka   Ilie   itiet  siiiliihic 

'  fur  (be  fitrudjf  Wealthy  liuy,  not  fcir  the  more  delieale,  on'inj^ 
la  the  inontiloiiy  of  it;  4755-4759.  Dinner  cmHiits  of  meaJ, 
breiul,  mid  lieer,  ami  imdilings  onEv  on  Simfljiyi  -,  4Tt»rT— 
47GI'  Never  heard  imylhing  iilxiul  Ilie  Godolpliiii  l>eifiiest 
to  proiide  |iiidiiingj,  ic.  till  lie  snw  it  in  tviiienee ;  4762. 
Further  fnctv  mid  nptiiioh«  concerning  the  diet  ;  47(1^-4770. 
31vdiOAl  ntteiidjtiice  ;  4771—477!).  S^mjitDrliim  for  fever, 
uiLrlalinn,  aorl  dipbtheri-i,  and  liouses  for  smalhptiii  ftr.  ci%t 
61OOO/.,    wliicli   "ni    rcrliie.d  1>v    Dr.    Uooilfurd    to    3,000/.  ; 

.  £4d.  A  year  p.iid  tow^inla  ilie  snnilnriiim,  .^^,  bv  each  pupil  ; 
47SO— 47S5.  When  the  schnul  wae,  full  this  ivnuld  lie  nearly 
1,000/.  B  year,  so  ihnl  10,000/.  or  l'3,O007.  must  iiove  bn-n 
RuscJ  by  M.e  parenii  to  pay  fur  the  building  ubieli  cmt 
fi.MOl.,  and  of  wbieli  3.000/.  ii  still  unpnid  ;  478i!.  47«7.  No 
report  nr  buhmce  sheet  ener  drculmed  ;  47SB-4799.  New 
icbool  Uuilding-j ;  in  order  to  provide  th?m,  ina^leragare  up 
llieir  salaries  for  four  yejr^,  ihe  I'ruvoHl  and  I'VMows  contrihuted 
1,000/.  eolliTJtively  be^.ides  individual  tlunatious.  the  Eton 
public  contributed,  and  to  diil  1I10  Queen  wirl  Ihe  Prince  Con- 
tort; ■17<)O-480O.  .Scbolnrsbipi.  ronferrcii  by  competilion  ^ 
ihliiks  the  ilnndnrd  loo  liigh,  iind  ihni  the  younger  boys  injura 
ihemu'lves  by  overwork  in  the  preparation,  4801— 4813.  As  a 
loimcquence  Ihe  rollegers  pliy  cricket  le5i  than  formerly,  an] 
■.bete  is  lew  comniuniealion  between  them  and  the  oppidans; 
4S13-4815-  If^  [iei|iininted  with  the  general  system  of  life  and 
discipline  in  the  Col!e((i>  and  in  the  boarding  honies,  and  pre- 
fers that  in  the  liiiter  ;  4»(IG-48[R.  Eiphiinfi  the  Collefje 
lyslcm  ;  110  great  lyraiiny  can  be  «crciard  ^inf:e  the  tntrmluc. 
tion  of  tliv  Assistant  Master  \  481  F>.  Iieitdiices  of  what  it  wus 
formerly,  483C-18^!).  The  monitorial  syitfin  has  since  bee, i 
dying  out :  4H 30,  4881  nnd  483(1,48,11.  The  intention  oflli- 
fotindcr  doubtless  was  that  the  foundation  scholant  should  liDV.' 
their  education  gnif is  ;  4H3a.  At  preicni,  the  necessarr  eipunsj 
ofN  very  economieal  Ihiv.  eiclusive  of  clothes  mid  moner,  would 
\k25L  n  year  ■.  483^,  4834.  Prefers  looking  on  the  fellowships 
as  n  kind  of  superannuation  sinecures  for  Assistant  Masters  to 
making  the  Kello*s  lake  part  in  the  dnli'.'s  of  Ihe  College,  and 
ii  not  prei^ircd  to  «ay  that  ilie  Prof/osi  niirl  Fellow.^  should  in 
that  Ciiw  reinnin  the  governing  body  in  the  School  1  483R-4846, 
The  subject  pur>«ued  as  to  retiring  pensions  and  College  livings  ; 
4a47-48e.l.  Worplotdoo  and  Mnplcdurhnni;  'laiiG.  Fellows 
elected  from  the  Master*  direct,  and  must  lie  King**  men ; 
mode  of  election  ;  4>jQ7-4a7l.  Has  2M  boarders  ;  may  take 
32  ;  receipts  from  boarders  indiceel  remuneration  for  tuition  ; 
estlniBlcd  ctHt  per  boy  73/.  to  75/.,  or  nb  ml  -21. »  week  ;  4872- 
48S0.  Cost  at  Harrow  and  Rugby;  48HI-1833.  Income  Tai 
Commissioners  jii  Ihe  profit  per  boy  :it  4D/-  or  50/.  i  484-1, 
Would  aouiewUai  prefer  payment  by  salary  ;  hoys  can  l>e  with- 
drawn from  scbiwl  wiihoiil  notice  1  4HB5-48fl2.  Private  bu.i- 
tiesa  n~ith  all  ibe  boys,  except  the  Ixiwer  I'^nrrn  and  the  Rt.>move; 
4893-4397.  Has  15  pupils  out  of  the  house.  13  Fifth  Form 
and  lower  boys  ;  they  do  not  all  pay  30  guineas  a  year  1 
L^llegers  pay  10/. ;  five  of  the  15  are  ojipidjui^,  two  of  wfiom 
pay  10  giiine.ii  and  Ilie  other  Ihreu  pay  20  guineas;  had  no 
right  lo  demand  20  guineas  of  any ;  lb<>  parL-nts  pav  winch  sum 
they  pleaic;  the  dame  sends  in  the  charge,  and  the  .\siiitant 
Master  lakes  what  is  returned  -,  489B^'J25.  Under  Ihe  pre- 
sent system  the  payments  for  classical  and  inaiheniatical  tuition 
are  31/,  I81. ;  his  substitute  "ould  he  nearly  identical  :  the 
advantage  of  the  proposed  efiange  would  be  that  Ifie  assistiint 
would  001  be  at  JJton  a  year  or  two  witlmut  receiving  cuoogh 
to  meet  hti  espeiises  ;  4926-4937.  Djmes'  houses  less  eipcn. 
Mvc  than  lulots"  housen  ;  49,3B-494S.  Tlie  sulijecls  pursued  ; 
4947- '4960,  Outlay  in  setting  up  a  tutor's  fiouse,  in  rebuilding, 
repairitig,  and  furnishing,  amounts  lo  from  3.00O/.  to  (i.OOO/.  ; 
4961-4U70,  Average  charges  or  perquisik'sj  4!i7l— 1975. 
Opinion  as  to  riiiemy  ayhtein  (k^  also  evidence  nf  licv,  E, 
Coleridge,  ji.  123,  ijs,  3757-3759);  4976-4990,  Ho  would 
devote  leu  time  to  ihemes,  more  to  immUlion  into  I'^nglisVi  ; 
would  not  reduce  ilic  lime  devoted  (o  verses;  4991-4999, 
Tliinks  40  boys  manajreable  by  one  mister;  50Ji)-500i!.  Hoys 
found  ignomnt  from  idleness  would  l«f  reported  to  Ihe  Henil 
Master;  .^005.  Ttitorial  svstem,  construing,  and  school  work 
generally;  5007-5037,  Flogging;  50-'8.  Fovoritisin;  503W,  5030. 
Eton  books;  50,11-5040.  The  arrny  class  o  failure;  ,5041-5047. 
Hi&tory  und  geography  should  form  part  of  Ihe  .system  of  the 
school,  in  order  lo  whicfi  some  of  the  repetition  in  daisies  and 
mathetnatics  might  bedispcnsed  with  ;  5048-J052.  The  public 
think  that  n  f'enflcman  is  scarcely  educaU'd  unless  he  knows 
French  ;  Etfin  the  onlj'  school  where  it  is  noi  taught ;  5053- 
50€4.  Drinking  at  inna  on  Sundays  and  other  times  prevails, 
ttllhough  strictly  forbidden  j  it  is  looked  down  ujun  more  than 
fomierlj  ;    drunlieaness  rare  ;  5OS5-50T9.       Smoking  probi- 
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biied  ;  piinisliTneiit  flogging;  50HO-,50^2.  Eton  mproved 
of  late,  both  as  Id  drink inj!  and  smoking  praclicos  ;  S0B2-,WB4. 
Ottier  ofTences  nRninsl  morality  hoii'  punished ;  .'iOS5-5092. 
Shirking  und  bounds;  5091-.5094.  and  5IOO-5105.  Tliinks 
thp  disciplinary  poivers  of  Ihe  Siilh  Form  better  eterciiwl  in 
the  pres<^nt  son  of  undefined  way  than  they  nould  be  if  more 
slricilj  defined  ;  5095.  Almanac  reform  rei]uired  ;  nu  didicultv 
in  reforming  it;  509G-51O3.  Thinks  the  result  of  the  edticntiun 
nt  Eton  Siiiisfuctory  on  the  whole,  though  defiiient  in  some 
important  lla^l^CHlllr^;  jlO'i-Sl  10.  Tlie  pupil  might  hp  inoght 
in  College  miiiy  things  now  negle  ted  tvilhonl  materially  cur- 
lailin^  the  present  classical  and  inalhema'ical  work;  51  I  1-51 16. 
Remarks  on  Ihe  position  of  Malhemiiiicid  Masters;  5117-5122. 

JUNIOR  KINGS  SCHOLAR,  A,  or  Etos  Colieok,  p«ae 
S9e. 

Is  13  yean  uf  ase  ;  Is  a  icholar  nt  Eton  ;  wu  elteted  nl  the 

Colli'^e,  iiid  placed  in  the  Lower  Remove,  sii  weeks  befule  Ihe 
end  of  lait  liiilf,  since  nfiieh  he  ha'  p.i-sed  into  the  Upper  Re- 
move ;  BO55-L1I02.  D.'sivibi'.  fagging,  whieh  iiilrrrupts 
lessons  ft  little,  but  does  i.ol  seem  lo  be  regarded  as  objectionable; 
there  is  little  ol  bullying,  and  what  there  ti  not  m  favour  of  Ilie 
Sititi  Foriii  ;  the  same  witli  regard  10  Rgbtiiig  ;  9103-9358. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM,  Eso.,  M.A..p,ige  133. 

Has  been  an  AfsisiHiit  Master  at  Eton  17  years  ;  »ai  on  th« 
fouililntion  nt  Eton,  and  afterwards  on  King's  ;  4049-4053, 
Does  not  tonsider  that  the  property  of  Eton  College  is  adim- 
nifitered  in  Itie  nmsL  satisfactory  or  advantageous  manner  for  the 
benefit  ijf  the  School ;  believes  it  tould  be  con.iderably  improved 
by  running  out  Ihe  leases,  and  not  taking  fines  on  renewals, 
40SS,  4054.  The  properly  of  King's  mulerially  improtcd  by 
lliL-  p.irlial  abolition  oflinev  ;  and  the  Kton  property  i^  capable 
of  a  similar  improvement  ;  4055-40^0.  Believes  the  preoent 
sysit'in  at  Elan,  of  receivinii  Rnes  and  dividing  them  among  the 
Felloiis,  10  be  mihtaliitnble  ;  40fil.  4062,  and  4093.  4091. 
Illuslrotion  of  the  mischief  of  the  present  system  of  leliing  the 
College  houses  ;  ■1053-4092.  The  fund  at  King's  pays  slipen- 
{liary  charges,  and  the  surplus  is  divided  among  liie  .Scholars 
OS  ivell  as  the  Felluws,  Has  no  douhl  Ihnl  Eton  Cullege  in- 
cludes Scholars;  would  deline  **  coll  egi  tun  "  lo  mean  *' the 
Provost,  and  Fellows,  and  70  hoys;"  409^-'llIl.  .Appoint- 
meut  of  Assisiaut  Masters  to  fellowships  and  benefices;  abuse* 
eoiineclfi  therewith,  and  suggesleil  remedies,  including  a  modi- 
lirnlion  of  tlie  Governing  Body,  reduction  of  ibe  value  of  the 
fell owslii pit,  Are.,  described  at  length  ;  .|H2— 4  147,  Recom- 
mends the  esrablisliment  of  endowments  for  iiiosic,  modem 
langu:iges,  und  French  literature;  4118-4150.  Would  like 
to  see  s<ime  of  Ihe  Alalhemalical  Masters  in  the  Governing 
Body  1  further  niggcstioiiB  iis  In  the  proposed  new  Govern- 
ing Body;  4151-4175.  His  scheme  would  perhiips  slightly 
dtminiih  the  eijiensc  of  education  ;  details  on  the  subject  ; 
the  collcgiTa  get  mure  instruction  for  lal.  lO-.  than  the 
oppidans  for  21'.  ;  Ihe  College  will  prob^ibly  siiike  otT  that 
10).  I0».  payment;  4176-4186.  Government  of  College; 
Ru^by  a  pure  despotism  ;  that  was  not  bis  model  ;  his  model 
was  a  College  at  Osford  or  Cambridge  ;  furdier  details  of  the 
proposed  modi  Seal  iun  of  Ihu  goveruuienl  of  Elun  ;  1187-4208. 
Perhaps  the  power  of  removul  of  Ihe  Head  -Mssler  would  be 
best  vested  in  the  Crown  as  visitor  ;  4209-431(3,  He,would 
remove  the  restriction  with  respect  lu  the  Masters  coming  from 
Eton  and  Kinsj's;  would  hive  no  rtsiriction,  eicept  that  they 
should  he  Oil'ord  or  Cambridge  men  ;  would  leave  the  ap])uint- 
meiil  in  the  hands  of  the  Head  Master;  4223-4233,  and 
4238^241,  To  ioitie  olent.  the  viceroy  system  (described 
by  Ihe  Rev.  E.  Coleridge,  3757-3759)  might  be  useful, 
especially  in  younger  Masters;  43^5-4237.  Tlie  Provost 
ncLil  not  be  n  critical  school mavter,  hut  he  should  be  a  literary 
man;  4243-434S  -Dignity  of  Fellows;  4247-1249.  Is 
rather  averst-  (o  giving  the  Assi-ilant  Masters  poivcr  to  preach; 
4250-4257.  Status  nf  Mnlhematical  Masters  muoh  improved  of 
InTe,  hut  still  'ar  inferior  to  that  of  the  classical  ;  describes  the 
principal  points  of  difTervnce ;  King's  men  refuse  Ihe  office 
of  Assi>iBiit  Mjilhemaiical  Mavter ;  4'.'o3-4303,  aud  4313- 
4314.  Origin  of  the  20  guinea  payment  fur  private  inslruclioii  ; 
43.13—1311.  A  gre.it  dllTercnee  ciitta  in  the  social  position 
of  the  oppidans  and  collegers;  details  as  to  walking,  asso- 
ciating, cricket,  foot-ball,  music  club,  loluntecr'ng,  boating, 
and  bathing!  4913-4322  and  4335-4348.  Thinks  the  collegers 
w<juld  be  gisd  lo  get  rid  of  ihe  goH'ii;  he  would  abolinb  it 
himself;  ■1323.4334.  Would  prohibit  by  authurily  Ihe  furma- 
lion  of  sepurale  clubs  by  the  oppidan.i  and  roUegers  ;  4332- 
4335.  Inferior  diet  of  the  collegers;  4349-135S.  Eipecta- 
tions  of  succeeding  lo  ire.dlli  aiuoiig  tome  of  the  oppidans 
induce  idleness  ;  otlkT  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  collegers; 
remedies  which  he  would  propose  ;  cxhibitious  lenahfe  by  oppi- 
dans at  the  Universities  ;  a  more  slringelit  entrance  exsniinatior 
for  the  opi^idant  iillghl  bo  attended  with  im;irovcment,  but  if 
very  severe  would  eielude  (he  upper  (lass  of  hoys. 433G-1374. 
There  might  be  an  adtanlage  in  the  poorer  colleger)  being 
kept  out  of  the  ejpensivo  habits  of  the  oppidans  ;  1374-4379. 
Time  an  oppidan  would  work,  if  preparing  for  the  "  New. 
castle"  ;  4380,  4381.  Would  like  10  see  tlie  lower  H'l  ool  re- 
inovvd.  or  put  on  un  entirety  distinct  footing,  In  wbicb  case  the 
Master^  would  remain  there  instead  of  coming  as  now  into  the 
upper  school,  for  which  they  are  not  suited  ;  4382-4391. 
Irregularity  of  the  holidays  mischievous  ;  4(92-4399.  Change 
of  books,  new  editions,  revision  committee  appointed,  &c. ;  tha 
cdllcnilon  ol  tlie  School  injured  by  the  Itllroduciion  nf  unsuitable 
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Eloa  who  wre  not  vducaEiMl 
I  wold  be  glwl  of  the  inru- 

4    colleger.  Aiid    hjut  a 

!  •aCoS  ■!■  ■  rt  Etao  i  the  mlle^m  ucrc  tsibvr 

[  dd<  ^to  e^B*;.  ^«  J  ftUi^  trliich   vil^led   bclvvvn  itiv 

I  «i  Cbc  oiie  of  Ibe  callrgcn  u  on 

.JTMt^^Mi  69BI-8S83. 

E.*,  M.P..  |«g*  397. 

I  ^^»  )ars  ■"■I  liBV>nj{  lliive  soin  llii.-tG 
.  ^  ^■■HK  ut«  •  £Rat  Intcmt  in  llie  school  ;  iKilbing 
iaritfevoui  lltan  flltrring  ilii^  chjirdf  tcr  of 
I  claainl  tchuoli  in  llie  cauiilrj  ;  itierc 
^aa4  fiw  the  v^oiion  af  in  £ng]ibb  gen- 
Titueition  futni<jH(l  ml  Eton  inil  ollitr  of 
«ith  ■  fitigbt  Ti{c|>iian  in  fuvour  of 
^  UnI**  mmnmIh  iiKtmciHi.i,  pcrlujii,  in  Itic  Itt- 
■IbadoinMtlB  make  moiletn  Innguagn  an 
<f  A» ciMtiCBtBai  of  «tuil;  al  Eloo;  he  vould 
ifcft  fcrFiiadi;  Ituokitmi  breach  mulrn 
Prancfa;  93j«-936G.  IW  wuuld 
!■  — llimiiliii.  Iirr  n'uulilnol 
^  j^pBiii^p  jB  iliHitiii  I  t'rmch;  Uiiiikh  colittru- 
die  Utrrr  ■chool  ;  woiflil  jidmil 
M  lO  jtan  old,  (a  ihe  up|H-r  ■(  I S ;  9-J6T- 
ivlNnf  to  |ffo6cit'E>f  J  in  modvTn  Imigungtrt ; 
aat  b*  tavifbi  al  £lan  ^  whut  lie  vfatifa 
■■■tAvpBBi^Hr  ;  M90-9396.  It  i*  igriit  ncdun- 
■»  !■  «  t"^  IngiuM ;  but  Dk  aci|ui>iii<iii  uf  furclgn 
(■■Aw  ■naata^tawcb  prarlkal  uiiliiy,  Knglltli  being 
B«J  •■  A«  CTWhtCTt,  anJ  if  icirtipcl  nl  ali  CirtriKii 
I  v>  Wm  Ifanird  abroail ;  Englitli  ca<iipin.iiiun  wu 
■  k^  ■•■•  M  Oilurd  :  lonign  liti-titun;  lilile  read  in 
1 1  WVT-Mlfl^  1*  adtrriv  <u  [ijcn|ie>>(iuii  ainonx  '^lyt 
■  1  ■■■M— t  like  hh  uKn  ->ii  lo  cmn|itii'  furvvi-n 
_H  IMIS.  9IM.  T'l*  ■i.|pjii-t  iiursiiiJ 
ti  mi  ♦Ifl.  rVlfan  I'jndntiun  aixl  rr-lmntlalian 
ill..nj(  of  'l.i-  Hugby  lyili'in  ; 
V  arv  aUrndcd  wiih  good 
1  — %1  iJini  I  ■«■  BlIO.  1*  Bot  tun  Ihat  i(  i>  dninblB 
■•  It.iia  aMfav  MMkaaMtn  or  Iiaiin  inw  cii-niMHitiuu,  9111- 
9*n.  IbMMlbMlMnibraialdi  lh«  i  Ivaka  ■(  Eluii  in  TiiToiir 
at  m  f«Mb  Bat  W^t^  ->  <b>  Uni*rt>ltl>4  an<l  »lii>  ti-i|iiiFvii  .i 
•vifaHi*  minlnil  (hf  •  innfpoio"  i  lie  wi.ul.l  in  iht 
ti4  M>  "--I-  •""  •■k*  Um  fruin  Elun  al  I'i  anil  gri  liini 
Iwalwrv  I  utijvrl*  In  ('uni|>v(ili<ii>  ciainl- 
I  Hiilrv  1  I'tvnt'li  Mi*x  1«  lumrt^atj  in 
bill  ll  ran  Im  Ifntniii  vitF^hliLTt'  litllvr 
■  II  at  Kt»ii  t  tu^litivca  llif  m'trhl  (iiity  In; 
In  ,  lliuilrallvu  liKlnnpr ;  V4^»-V4S5, 
Wi'miil  liilti'iliin  Ml  (law  tubJiHla  lulu  lliu  hImiuI  lliat  aiv 
i^At  ^  '      ifi    «bv   wllu].'  ftcbiHd  j    tba   iiifttiijilnfu   aJiouiil 

<n  I    .  fi,  |«>|iil>.  iiul   fur  IniJltJibiala  i  tliiivfi'ii-  wuuM 

ffut  I  .'..     |tli(«lt'Hl  hi  htUl'rt  1    kiu  wt  lUlltf  of  Ihv  (<4'ri1WU 

«lh"nl*|i>i  I   '      l>li|itrl>iti"lr4>iiiN  m>ni*>"  ai>d"l«itinK 

lliaili  i"    I    I        Wbvii   al    y.\(ia   liiintiilli   Im    iil><>li>hvil 

ll»  "llvkal  *)>>Km  i"  ■lid   lra<b>g    buulii   uiit[bi   be  abidiahrd 

in  a  ilinllal  Hiif  i  Bill.  ••*l!\.  t^lini  l4  callnl  un  i'1|wiiutw 
H'Ih*uI  t  bill  a  H^'''*  b^idrdinif  tiLiuol  i*  ii'iilt'  ai  co>tlj -, 
•plIK'x't  "f  d'liiK'i   bi'i<  i.>  t  >il^iiil>   hi  kiunJi  and   tti'ikitlg  ; 

Wonid  iiiuinii   llir   na.i  ul' |iiil>lk   li in   il'   i-xHiihli- 1   a(>prc>ir« 

Iti0  iiivawiil  (k^ji^i*n  ayaluiUp  n>  Uuoiiti^liriiL  willi  and  d  pre- 
*(iilliu  iiF  l>ullxl"|l  I  IMTt'Win*'  tVbnl  niriliA  hini  iiihccially 
al  Ivluli  Hi  |ii«>*Ml  H>  i;iin>|Miliil  oilli  wliat  aiittnl  when  be 
Aral  MHtii  ilitii*  It  lb"  bli*d  auiI  UL-uik-ninniy  bo^atiuur  of 
Ilia  l>">>  III  i'i»b  "III.  I  I  l(|al~'t<M7.  Willi  i>'g:ird  10  tliu 
■lv|vii>talvil  lllir>i(|i  li'iii-  iif  ■■>>■  i>|i|ildaiia,  lliinki  lliul  llie  trln- 
lliin  bviwi'ii  I'lliiM  and  Klnu'*  I'  mi  i-vil.  and  "nuU  nthfr 
haig  no  |iii»lli(|"d  i-lnaa  al  alh  al  tirrirnl  ibc  mlli.'gfra  are 
■bli'iat  iitrlaln  -il  h  |iMi>|aliiii  I  would  prcfur  tlial  the  Elon 
Maalvra  *n»  iiiiiililnni  t  bill  iIiuhkIiI  i'ie  adtantajfn  and  dis- 
ailt»iila)|n  hIiiiimI  m.inliiUiUin-iiJ  i-atli  oihcr ;  9-188-9492. 
Wliliva  ll">(  "'ill  i>iii«ln>  •'(  'bv  niuniliiri.il  ijiiein  at  Eton 
»»lii  «ll"l|ali*d  I  and  imiilil  iiinl..'  Ibe  i>ri*ili';;w  of  llie  Si\lh 
I'uriii   |irl>lli-i|i'>   id   viviniiliini   and    nul   piivijcges  of  poReri 

■  iiilbl  111  lilt'l  lliv  Hiilli  hWiii  I'tum  Liouiidi  but  wiiuld  nul  give 

■  b"'!!  Ilia  iriiaui  i>f  I'lling  |iiiuialinien»  ;  meiitioni  dii  iiuIanVL' 
>Mi  li  <  I  iiili'il  III  ^t  Ihi'txtlrr  IS  yrart  tidiv.  nberc  a  bu)  wai 
diijiM"' ii">  f»'  0  rriiuu  but  ai  an  eiJiibilion  of  power;  9193- 
IMIII'.  I  liliitt  'li>"  «  ii»"e  inaiiigeable  numlwr  than  SOU  for  a 
tcliiad-  bui  dim  nut  Lnow  Imirfo  Mia  limii;  g.SitO.  Haa  never 
liai  ti 

hull"  Hiiik   mid   no   Jivin|-9 ;   would   rathct  ihai 

'iild  lii>  rll)(lldii  111  living!  wnbinil  U-liig  Ftrliawt, 

III    I  ■llbiiiil   hidilliiH  lirliigai   U.'illl,  9jt)!.      liiaboji 

"lilt  irir  gii.iil,  Ihiiau  of  llitf  I'llier  I'i'lluirs  were 

'II  >i|iinli'ii  ■■  In  dig  MnaiKia  pniict>ing  ;  9m3^ 

I  I  "  I'  I    a  dHlly  auKiiii  to  vrvieo  I'li  laiiila'  dayij 

I     I  I'll  iif  lliv  I'liiirnl   ai'rtio't   in   Ihv   i-linpid  ; 

I  Ilka  III  tie  iiniali'  and  dra«lii)i  iiiuri'  gene- 

'  ilil,  iMIT,      Winild  lilif   lo  tuv  an  vkletiaiun  of 

' "  l'r>i>oil  and  Kvllnoa  ;  tbliikxlii'    Ilvad 

l"ig>iiiiln,  and  ll-iil  all  lln-  Mniiliiit   •liinild 
I       '  ■'   ■    mi"  "•  I"  lll>' |io«illii|i  .i(  liii^  Mi'iiil  Mtl'lei- 

J    I,  "I    llnul-Jt   ".11II-IM7U,      U|ilnlori    aa  lo 

(flll>.  '  llvad  Mntlvr  and  lb*   ■■(uiiial  aiiJ  Vvt- 


•a»t 
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tiaiijvai    olial   uaeful   rnnrilunj  the    TLdloiH's   nl 
•■  IiVIJnwai    II    iiii|;l,t    III'   duTimble   ihai  iliey 


aLTia.J.,  Eiq..  M  P.— »-*. 

lona  i   would  make  Ibe  HtiJ  Utitt  akaot^e  ■■  c<ga»ia  ■ 

wotk  ;  opinion  u  ta  ealcigiag   il>e   CuiuBii^  Betf}  ; 

9i3S,       (Jppoted  tu   priio     renifil   la   ite 

<)^4a     MiH'ellaiicousremvkAi  9^t-953a 

WARKE.  EDMOND,  Eua,  M.A.,  paf*  191. 

li  AH»tiiat  Claaiical  Uaiw  R  E:an  uJ  ha 
two  ream;  wai  an  oppidan;  afiefnrd*  w«sl  to 
B.dlioland  All  Souk;  and  took  hit  degnc  u>  1SS$:  Xai. 
53S5.  The  oppidant  in  his  time  acre  not  incllaed  ta  tat^am 
H-ilb  the  collegeis ;  llic  eliief  objcetioa  ■■!  ihe  gewB  ;  Itr  ^» 
ihing  i<  btill  in  u)>eraliDn;  colleen  arc  oM  aAaiBcJ  to  fc 
full  biiitfil  or  ihi.-  HKial  life  U  the  tehooj;  Ihc  •fV^tai 
a c knowledge  ibe  inlelteclual  nipcriorily  at  lt»  cnlltyi^  mmt 
deplort  ii,  and  Ihc  faet  thai  Ibe  rtilrfm  dhuin  tim  *Cn. 
entile  i>i  beginning  lo  make  a  nir;  the  tvUtgm  <«■>  ■■• 
Ihe  lebool  beiler  prepaied  tliaii  the  oppid^m;  5S&S-;sH> 
'llic  same  dialirciiiin  piciailt  vith  regaid  to  gaum ;  i«a  jmm 
aga  the  lower  club  of  Oj-pidaua  ailLid  th«  collc^m  ta  jo^  l^i^ 
bul  Ihe  eollcgtn  refuted  t  5295,  53^6.  TliRr  n*  a  ft* 
cullegen  in  the  ilebsiing  tocietT ;  a  diugnLabli  boj  awU 
be  blai'Lballed.  but  iniellerlual  raeril  ba  its  inj^t  el««; 
Ihe  nlicuBiion  belieei-n  ihe  Iwo  rlaasn  do^  not  aiit  St  Ac 
debating  loeitt;  :  J29T,  3;98.  A  colleger  wid  ■■  ffft^ 
ivoiild  H-ircely  Hilk  togeUHT  on  9  Sunday  ;  5299.  Haatim* 
*^  le-iving  bi)«)liB  "  given  by  colleger  Co  oppidan  and  bf  oaul^iB 
lo  colleger,  bul  that  has  been  irbere  they  had  ttA  tarn  in 
the  rrirkei  ulcvcn;  collej-ert  can  lie  and  haie  been  iq  (lltdmB; 
die  phytiijue  of  llie  cutTegtrt  ia  inivHor  lo  wlui  It  waia  mJ 
they  du  not  infuse  io  much  »|nrit  into  the  ^ames  as  tbt  vff^ 
dan« ;  .S300-S303.  Tlie  colleg«n  haee  not  moiv  vofk  ibn  the 
appidap^,  bul  tbey  have  mnre  elaiDiofltiooa  arKt  eoBst^ijarntij 
work  more  for  them ;  5303,  S30i.  Diitioction  in  guBO  iV 
more  coveted  tbnn  dittinrlion  in  any  otbtr  iniy;  tfjeatin^ 
generally  the  oppidant  occupy  loo  much  lime  rrtb  fhdr  amuie- 
inenia  and  loo  liillc  «iih  their  leork  f  ihot  couuimed  in 
boating  luA^  than  in  i^riettl ,  it  ii  rare  that  a  boy  i«  in  boUi  the 
eiglil  and  eleven  ;  idling  in  bci.it'i ;  pimliag  roriiiddra ;  S90S- 
5317.  Link'  or  no  tmokin^  at  Elon  during  the  laottvo  fcan; 
5^n.  More  details  as  lo  bonting  ;  Ihc  nperue.  txMi  ram, 
locks,  &c. ;  531S-533I.  Since  (bera«eof  llie  eight  al  lleulcf 
and  iJkc  revival  uf  llie  Weitmin  ler  race,  boya  i*ho  tttf*  Mbi* 
named  lo  the  boiii  by  favoutiiitm  nari  gel  in  bf  iDeriii 
533:^,  Fuoiball  also  is  a  ivondeiful  equaliivr  j  £3X3.  The 
eapluin  of  Ihe  boiiti  Utn  great  power,  aod  if  bb  U  a  BWal  and 
bigb- principled  fellow  be  ran  do  a  wonderful  iM  uf  (t»d 
Ibroughoul  llie  yeu  ;  5S3i.  More  deiail  aa  to  boat  ract*  i 
never  lieurd  any  evil  cflect  in  afler  lif«  allributed  lo  Ibcc  b«l 
raeet.  Urillier  licte  nor  it  Uifotd  ;  boyk  ami  mni  unlii  Hit 
boating  ore  obliged  10  le.iie  it  olTat  once  ;  boating  uidtiy  i 
Lo  be  the  cau^e  of  Witig  diito'ders  and  to  Eoae  llw  tt^r^  oi 
tumpiion ;  bul  doclon  deny  Ihit  and  he  concurs  ivith  ihviv. .  [W 
cieilemeul  at  the  lime  uf  race  in(lii|0>ei  Ihc  wlwle  iibuul  In 
mork.,  bul  Jie  [|uvatiuns  whither  llie  good  rloot  not  outarti^li  llic 
evil  \  jJ:>'j-iJ49.  In  training  fur  lioaliiig  llirre  u«  teU- 
impOH-d  rukt  b>  tu  abstinence  from  li()Liur  and  all  iiait  al 
di»ip4tiOT>,  al^i  frun^  baOiing,  eieept  a  plunge  bfforr  bmkfMI. 
i;)30~i354.  Swimming  tsuglit  at  Eidd  i  S.'SS-SHSS,  Sn 
ivriirular  eonneiloii  between  excelk-nee  al  gunc*  lod  ntul- 
leetuat  >u|jeiioriEy  obaaTvubJe  ;  5560—5^16'^.  Never  licani  of 
niuire  than  one  in.>ianee  uf  a  buy  being  com[idIcd  to  pUy  al 
cricket  i  football  is  not  coropulior)*  ;  5JG3.  SJiil.  EipeSBie 
liJibiK  of  Ihe  bo)-»  on  the  decline ;  thu^o  who  ooik  bard  at 
boalin;!  or  crirktl  have  iiol  lime  to  think  about  the  a'tanincDi 
of  their  per^<lat ;  idlen  vaho  lounge  about  hnvi;  nothiiig  tist  ta 
think  of;  riinivag4nc£  somviime^  encoumfred  t>y  parenu,  *liiJ 
give,  tbeir  sons  enoimouv  aniaunlt  uf  |ioekel  money  ;  be  knovt 
a  boy  who  had  -JiJ.  in  s  pill  box,  and  \m  lic.ird  uf  uiliisn  taaiiif 
SOL  ;  a  buy.  on  in  »er^:e,  trould  b'ing  with  him  to  idiBj 
31,  or  41.  :  5365-53TO.  The  volunlcer  movement  lia*  Uaa 
beneficial  in  die  Sclioul  ;  it  is  oniieigoing  ul  School  Ihe  iinir 
change  as  ab-iUt  the  country,  namely,  tlie  drill  is  bvcaiin  . 
popular  the  ride  practice  more  so  ;  tbi:  movement  has  tn-'-i^  i 
out  a  clauof  boyi  who  would  neither  row  nor  play  al  ci<i:kn. 
it  19  ijuite  Tolunlaty  ;  ilTl-SSS'J.  Tile  Mn^Ien  are  monc  aim 
ihaii  formerly  to  the  iniporUnee  uf  discouraging  eitravagial 
habits  in  boys  ;  the  i<iior>  would  notici:  eitniiogance  In  dnii 
Willi  di>appru1idtioii,  the  other  boyt  ^itli  anytliiitg  bul  ayyt"^ 
i3ei~33»G.  llai  not  noticed  an  increase  of  luiuriou 
among  Ihe  boys;  bat  discarded  lounging  artii-cliain  ;  l.  .r., 
Ihe  dnnkini^  and  smoking  have  dimini^ed  ;  the  revival  ul  Ihr 
We^tniintler  race,  &.C.,  have  tended  lo  produce  thia  re^ub^ 
3387-5^91  and  iSSS.  There  is  more  energy  at  biet  uul  torn 
racing  tli.in  ibere  used  to  be  j  Ihe  objection  to  ibe  garnet  « 
iheir  eipense  ;  tOUI.  a  year  is  ).peni  in  fives  bulls,  |  ,30011  a  ftai 
in  amuwtiienls  nltogvlher ;  iheie  amusements  ate,  bowcne, 
economical  if  they  produce  lieallb  ;  539a-J397.  Ob^iMtion  lo 
Ihe  Eton  buyt  playing  si  Lord's ;  5399.  Additional  detail*  i- 
lo  cricket  and  boating  ;  i-IOO-541 1-  Thinks  the  energy  inlciwd 
uf  lale  into  tbe  game*  has  dime  a  wonderful  deul  uf  good  ;  it 
would  be  wry  deairable  if  we  could  make  a  like  infiiuon  inbi 
the  whool  work  ;  5412-5414.  He  feel*  very  sITmgly  io 
favour  of  the  removal  of  the  gown  ;  54H.  Tlitnki  that  if  ite 
boys  were  consulted  as  to  iu  ditcontlmiance.  Ihej  would  bcvgij 
nearly  equally  divided  on  ihc  point ;  J4I5-M17. 

WII.DEH.   R IV.  JOHN,   M.A..  page  H  rf  wj.    ^Sei  eyidenti 
of  tiOODFOHD,  Bkt.  C.  D.,  D.D.) 
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il  is  very  vnlunble  to  the  school  to  bo  nble  to  reward 
such  lioys  here. 

51.  {Lard  Ly Helton.)  It  has  never  beon  siifrgcstod 
that  the  ti'rms  of  the  foundation  linvB  not  been 
attended  to  ': — No ;  never. 

52.  {Lord  Clarcnrhii.)  Miiy  those  eshibitionera  go 
to  nny  ciillugc  tliey  like  ? — They  may  go  to  any 
college  (it  either  Oxford  or  Camliridge, 

5:J,  {Mr.  J'liitffhaii.)  li  it  speciBed  in  the  deed  for 
what  (iiinliticniioiia  they  are  to  lie  given  ? — I  never 
reml  ihe  di'cd,  Inn  it  win  for  hoys  who  should  not 
be  ubie  to  get  to  New  College. 

54.  Are  tlioM  the  terms? — Yes;  ilia  analogous 
to  the  supcrnnnuatOH  fiind  below,  which  is  a  large 
fund. 

55.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Are  the  boys  who  go  (o 
New  College  eleeled  eullrely  by  merit  ? — Yea  ;  en- 
tirely. 

56.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Ai'c  those  the  terms  of  the 
ordmnQi'u  ? — Yes. 

57.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  yoa  anything  to  say 
upon  thp  iliiriJ,  the  Duncan  prize  fiiiid? — No;  that 
is  a  muthematieHl  prino,  n  amnll  pri/o  for  mathc- 
inaties.  There  is  an  ex nmi nation.  That  is  given 
exclnaivcly  by  examination. 

58.  Thon  cornea  the  auperannnntea  fund  for  ex- 
hibiiionsV — That  stands  on  ihe  same  ground  as  the 
others,  exeept  that  the  truatecs  arc  ilifFereiil. 

59.  Is  that  nlno  for  good  conduct  and  poverty? — 
Tes  ;  that  is  for  Ixij-a  superannuated  wiihout  going 
to  New  College. 

60.  Will  you  explaio  the  meaning  of  "  supernnnu- 
ftted  without  going  to  New  College  "  ? — That  ia  to 

say,  they  have  reached  the  iige  of  eighteen,  mid  not 
being  eleeted  to  New  College  they  ciumot  reraiiin  on 
the  foundation  any  longer,  and  are  obliged  to  go  to 
the  nniversily  on  their  own  iiccount, 

61.  (Mr.  VauffAnii.)  With  regard  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  is  aiiperiinnuniion  at  that  age  approved  by 
those  who  mauage  the  Huperannualea  fund  ? —  I  think 
80  i  but  the  matter  has  been  diacuawd  lately,  I  niny 
s.iy  it  is  under  discussion  now.  When  at  Oxfoi'il, 
from  the  young  men  1  have  sometimes  seen  come  up, 
I  always  had  doubts  whether  the  age  might  not  be 
extended  a  little. 

62.  Does  it  not  cut  them  oil'  from  a  year's  educa- 
tion, which  is  spent  prolUuljIy  at  other  sehooL*,  and 
might  be  spent  profitably  here  ? — We  have  a  system 
of  this  kind— a  boy,  for  iustance,  who  is  not  nineteen 
nt  the  time  of  examination  but  will  bo  so  before 
the  next  election,  if  he  pass  a  good  examination  can 
be  recommended  to  the  electors  of  New  College,  mid 
that  gives  him  another  year,  i,  r.,  if  he  be  a  good 
scholar,  .and  so  on  ;  so  that  practicidly  a  boy  is  nearly 
uineieen  before  he  loses  his  chance. 

63.  (I^orii  Liftltlton.)  Is  not  eighteen  the  age  itnder 
the  old  stiilntes? — They  may  he  elected  up  to  nine- 
teen, "  non  ultra  deeinuim-n<nnini." 

64.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  suppose  tHe  Warden  and 
mBi-*ters  assume  that  the  boys  to  whom  they  give  ex- 
hibiiions  will  uot  be  able  to  pass  tor  New  College  ; 
they  are  not  examined,  and  fail  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; 
it  is  after  that  examination. 

65.  It  is  after  they  have  been  esamineil,  nnd  have 
failed  ?— Yes, 

66.  {Mr.  Vfiiighnn.)  With  regard  to  the  super- 
annuation, does  not  that  virtnally  send  your  men  to 
the  contests  in  Ihe  universities,  Oxford  purlieu larly, 
a  j-ear  earlier  than  the  other  public  schools  Bend 
their  men  to  competition  ? — I  thought  that  was  the 
usual  age  ut  ]mldic  schools.  Practically,  many  men 
nnj  ns  old  us  within  two  months  of  19  at  election  ; 
wdieu  I  was  admitted  at  New  College  we  had  a  yeai' 
of  grace,  and  now  they  only  re<iuii'e  a  recommendation 
from  the  electors  to  give  it, 

07.  {Mr.  Tliompioa,')  In  point  of  fact,  they  do  not 
lose  the  good  tn:;n  unless  they  cannot  help  it  ? — No. 

G8.  {Lord  J.t/lteltnn.)  Wl'iat  are  the  "  Wnrdeii  and 
scholars'  clerks  ? " — Those  are  the  legal  ternia  foi' 
the  Warden  and  Fellows  \  all  modern  deeds  nro 
worded  so. 


69.  The  worda  in  the  original  alatutes  are, 
"  Quod  scholares  ])ra;dicti  omnes  et  singuli  "  (except 
the  founder's  kin)  "  cum  deeimum  octavum  aitatts 
"  sua;  annum  conipleveriiit  pro  peri)etuo  ex pelinntur," 
When  of  that  age  they  must  immediately  leave  ? — Yes, 

70.  {Mr.  Viiughnn.)  But  I  suppose  you  would 
consider  at  the  time  yon  were  admitted  nt  New 
College  the  ago  of  18  was  ditfercni  from  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  fbnnder  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. Did  they  not  go  to  the  nuivevaities  earlier  ? — 
Tliey  did  in  those  .lays  very  much  earlier,  wo  know. 
We  have  power  lo  alter  that ;  we  ai-e  not  bound  by  it. 

71.  {Lord  I^ylteilon.)  Do  you  conceive  you  hriva 
Ihe  power  lo  alter  a  specific  yirovision  of  (he  old 
statutes  ? — I  think  the  Wanlen  and  IVllowa  of  New 
CoUege  have  the  power,  witli  our  consent,  to  elect  at 
any  age. 

72.  [Mr.  Thompson.)  It  is  their  doing,  not 
yours  ? — Yes  ;  we  could  prevent  boys  slaying  in  tlie 
school. 

73.  {T^ord  Li/ilclfon.)  You  couid  amend  the 
Btalutesof  the  College  with  the  consent  of  tlie  visitor  ? 
—Yes. 

74.  {Mr.  Thoinpxon.)  Could  you  do  tliat  as  well 
as  they  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so, 

75.  {Lord  L;ittr.lton.)  Have  you  the  same  ]iower 
as  lo  modern  ordinancis  ?^No  :  we  may  make  regu- 
lations and  bychiwa  according  to  the  powers  given  us 
by  clauses  8  and  34  of  Ihe  ordinances,  and  we  may 
amend  the  statutes  with  the  consent  of  the  visitor, 
"  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  section  marked  xl. 
"  in  Iho  Queen's  Printer's  copy  of  tlio  said  Act." — 
Vide  el.  41. 

76.  Yon  would  want  the  consent  of  the  Queen 
nnd  the  Privy  Council  'i — Yes, 

77.  There  is  a  genernl  power  for  the  amendment 
of  those  statutes  i — Yes. 

78.  {Lord  Dfvoii.)  Is  the  25,(XX>1.  consols  "to 
"  increase  stipends  of  the  two  masters  "  the  Goddard 
benefaction  ? — Yes, 

79.  {Lord  Li/IK-Uov.)  There  is  also  the  Goddurd 
scholarship  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  prize  answering  to  the 
Newcastle  Fcholnr.'-hip  at  Eton. 

80.  Is  it  of  the  same  value  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
the  cmolumenis  of  the  Newc.islte  are  ;  this  is  25/.  a 
year. 

81.  Is  it  given  upon  an  examination  ? — Yes  ;  they 
are  exiiniiiied  here. 

82.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  can  take  it  with 
them  ? — Yea. 

83.  How  often  does  that  fall  in  ? — Every  four 
years  ;  properly  spciiking,  it  is  for  three  years.  The 
Pitt  Club,  in  Jjondon,  give  us  an  exhibition  every 
fourlhyeiir.  Suppose  we  began  Ihisyear,  fnrcxnmple; 
boy  A  would  be  elected  Goddard  scholar  for  four 
years  ;  nest  year  B  would  be  ekried  for  four  years  ; 
in  the  third  year  C  would  he  elected  for  four  years  ; 
in  the  foiirfh  yenr  there  would  be  no  Goddard 
seholurhhi]!  lo  give  away  ;  and  then  the  Pill  Club 
comes  in  and  gives  a  scholarship  of  equal  viilue,  or 
rather  more,  i.  r.  31.)^.  ini^lend  of  25/,  per  annum.  We 
have  ;i[i  examination  as  usual,  and  ihe  Trit,-:tees  of 
the  Piit  Club  pay  the  boy,  insteud  of  the  college. 
We  have  nothing  whatever  lo  do  with  that  fund,  and 
iherefure  it  does  not  appear  in  our  accounts, 

84.  {L'ird  Clarendon.)  We  will  now  go  to  Ihe 
second  head  ? — May  I  understand  wo  have  closed 
the  question  of  the  exhibitions. 

85.  Have  you  anyihing  further  to  say  about 
them? — No;  except  that  t  conscientiously  believe 
ihat  these  exhibitions,  as  they  are  ndminlslcred  at 
present,  are  very  valuable,  and  I  should  be  soriy  to 
see  ihem  administered  in  any  other  way. 

86.  But  the  superannuates  do  undergo  nn  exami- 
nation ? — Yes,  the  superannuates  do  ;  and  I  ought 
lo  mention  Ihtit  while  the  Bedminsier  fund  is  re- 
stricted to  boys  who  cannot  get  lo  New  College,  that 
is  not  ihe  case  with  the  superannuates  fund  ;  and  it 
was  found  lately  when  the  scholarships  at  New 
College  were  opencil,  and  no  longer  led  to  fellow- 
ships, those  exhibitioni  operated  ngaiuat  New  College, 
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muc  KBOOU  ounnssKw ;— Jfurms  or  Ermcpct. 


itoui-.  Tlicy  tikrc  Ihmiiilit  !t  Wtin  to  g«  on  ■■  b«^ac«. 
Till-  t'Tlli  rliin«>  t-f  llw  nrdi«iii(i<T  saj-*.  "TW  VmiA** 
"  kntl  Ftltnw*  nhall  not,  bj  reuoo  of  Bay  c1^m« «r 
"  |>rt>ii>U>u  In  llto  <>«)-<ln[r  >fainl««  of  the  CattcsK.  fe 
"  i>r»l>U.linl  IT  T-  >  JitiAig  aMpt 

"  lhciu*<-lvi'S  i>r    >'  I'iMiac  «f  ibe   dear 

■'  auqilu*  (-r  llic  <!<ir|>i>ralr  rrVMMC*  of  tW  CiJagt,^ 
**  itifT   tiii];tit  hiKC  •lonr  jf  tlt»  llf<i]i  knit 
"  no  Hurt)  i'lntiiii>  or  |>r»ii*i>Hi.' 

IK).   (I.tml  Li/ttrll'm.)    In   IS0  JMI  hai  ■  1 
liniiil    ill    fnii«niii''ni"'*    ■.(  llwt  *]iBCim  ? — T«%  i 
till'  iitir]ilii:<  i-xi>(ti'liiurc  uC  ia6D«^  paU«aS«f  it. 

:>!.   Dol  >in<UT*iuitillM  Waf*»Mi<FellMn[ 
ftn  ntiaolute  tLminrtixia  who  llHrr  ^«  tfc«  lirap  ■•  ? 

:^2.  (Lord  Clarmim.)  If  dtej  at»  nnl  pvea  t* 
die  Ftflkiws  ? — Tr*  1  Um.-  bulilL-rs  of  torn*  of  tbcm 
liTin*4  w«i«  BneonwHlvd  witb  the  CuUegi  alu^Mker. 

23.  (ImtJ   LgUrUbm.}    Thme  »    mtOiat  ^  be 

callvl  *  liiiKltn^  iMag*  or  evaign  as  ta  that  ?- 

24.  <.Vr.  Tkanft^m.)  Wlwa  to  tllti  — half—  (ML) 

of    ill-    li>  '     ■«  m" 

itimK'  bv  1 :  (.  Sir  It  &r  *<mw 

23,  K..r  I'.K-  (•ui'u-^-  It"  dlia  iaqairv  ? — TW;  I 
th<>u>;)ii  tliui  H-13  liir  ^--t  w^  migjwim^  iL 

tlicix-  arv  magr  &Mmm»  ift  whiA 

fcnw.-clT  vmAt  — mff.  «■•  pnaniad  a»  dM 

S«if  Awlovvr  nna  j««r»  tMfaa*  ha 

Me««4  wiik  lU  Ckill««.     Oha  {3k.  MtCUri 


«fc««iheTa(«i«t«4.  Ta«««i 


hTm»  ud  ifaoMli 
»eib«fir>t(9'*Bal. 
tmi  Cm-  aMidaM  ■«  the  aitircniiT.' 
Wok  ntfttt  tmihmmUmm,  I  ttmM  nry  nadi  Ua 
to  a«fc  akMlMr  tfe  CMHMMaen  Un  aBT  tataMJ« 
of Jagaefifciiailr^itfc  >hiw?  IftfceyWrcMi. 
Ihanaatkiag  to  a^:  if  tk;  hara  I  ibaaU  Wta* 
fwi  A(al  to  Mn.      rw  MtMBK.  wc  wtfl  take  iW 

to  i^,  "Thott  r^aiiimm  m^i  ant  (a  he  ^ifM 
'  awsT  withoat  a  rpteial  aj^Matiaa,'  I  < ' 

«?.  Thaac  iihihiiiiei  wvre  kA  6r 
hayawha  hai  aa<  M^baac  taks*  to  gaia  Bfh*t 
^pa  at  Sea-  Calb^e.    Tkj  arc  pvv^  ta  Teaag  H* 

to  emMx  tbev  to  ^i 
■  .-      _t^  Ijiaaa«wiAtoe>lM» 

which  the  trtoti«i 
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flind? — It  was  n  subscription  fund  sft   on    toot  by 
Warden  Doiison  in  1732. 

124.  (iWj--  Vaiitjliiiii.)  I  do  not  know  the  difitinc- 
tion  betwei^ii  wlmt.  yon  call  superniiimnles  and  tboso 
who  liove  fiiilfd  Hi  get  80hobirsliii>s  ? — A  super- 
annuate is  ciue  wlio  hius  renuhed  Itie  ngt>  bpyond 
which  he  cannot  retftin  his  scholarship. 

125,  Then  do  you  confine  tlio  BedrainslLT  to  those 
ivho  may  still  uuduvgo  another  examination  ? — No  ; 
we  do  iiot  giveit  ton  hoy  until  he  is  ju&t  going  to  (he 
university  ;  we  never  (five  it  to  a  boy  until  be  is  at 
the  university  as  nn  undergraduate. 

12B.  [LoTil  Dpeoii.)  Is  there  any  trust  fund  ol^ 
that  endowment  or  any  instrument  givini*  ihp  terms 
of  it? — There  is  a  reoord  of  the  supenmnuates  fund. 
It  is  by  .tnliscriplion.  Even  the  present  Head  Master 
aud  seeoud  master  used  to  subscribe  to  that  fund,  but 
it  had  roncheil  such  a  sum  they  said,  "  It  is  uuneees- 
"  finry  to  go  oh  with  the  subscription." 

127.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Part  11.  2,  "The 
"  original  constitution  was  a  wni'den,  ten  priest 
"  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  lioad  miialev  (infor- 
"  matnr),  under  master  (osliarins),  three  ebaphiin.'', 
"  three  elerku,  (i.  t.  singing  men),  and  si.\Ieen 
"  choristers."  The  Oxford  Corami.'tsionera  have  re- 
duced the  ton  fellowships  to  six,  have  ihey  not? — Yes. 

\?.B.  On  wliat  ground  did  ihey  do  rhat  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

129.  You  do  not  know  why  they  slopped  at  nix  ? 
— No  ;  I  suppose  they  thought  the  governing  body 
ought  not  to  consist  of  less  than  (he  wlirdeii  aud  six 
fellows. 

130.  What  is  the  precise  duty  of  a  fellow  ? — They 
ore  the  trustees  of  the  College.  One  of  ihem  is  sub- 
wai'dcn  and  two  of  them  are  bursiira.  The  bursar  is 
the  person  who  has  the  chief  of  the  work,  the  con- 
stant work.  The  as.iistnnt  bursar  does  not  do  much, 
The  sub-warden  is  obliged  to  be  here  at  certain  times, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  everything  if  the  Warden 
is  ill. 

131 .  Yon  say  you  think  a  reduction  of  the  aiimlier 
of  Fellows  would  bo  injurious  to  the  interoj^ts  of  the 
College  ? — I  said  "I  believe  that  any  further  reduc- 
"  tion  in  the  number  of  Fellows  would  be  injui'ions 
"  to  tlio  interests  of  the  Collejie.  because  it  wonhl 
"  deprive  'he  College  of  the  means  of  pi'oviding 
"  for  superannuate  raaslers." 

132.  You  consider  Ihat  any  Airther  reduction  in 
the  uunil)er  of  Fellows  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  College,  because  it  would  deprive  the 
College  of  the  nieaus  of  providing  for  niaslere  who 
were  superannuated  ?— Yes. 

133.  In  short,  yon  look  upon  a  fellowship  as  a 
superannuate  allowance  ? — I  think  it  might  be  so 
looked  upon. 

134.  la  it  so  looked  upon  ? — I  believe  it  has  been 
80  looked  upon  ;  I  will  not  sny  it  has  been  followed 
out.     It  has  not  been  followed  out  as  at  Eton, 

135.  IIow  many  of  the  o.\isting  Fellows  were 
masters  ? — Oi)ly  one  was  a  master  here  ;  one  was  a 
tutor  at  New  College.  The  i-emaining  eight  were 
never  masters. 

136.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  What  was  tlieir  claim  ? — 
They  were  fellows  of  New  College,  to  wliom  a  decided 
preference  is  given  by  the  statutes.  In  fnci,  they  elected 
from  those  who  had  been  fellows  of  New  Collese. 
but  that  statute  has  been  modified,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  have  contemplated  rather  ihc  election 
of  those  who  had  been  employed  here  in  tuition. 
{Clause  oof  theordinance.)  "In  elections  to  fellow- 
"  ships  within  the  College  the  electors  shall  (subject 
"  to  the  provisions  in  that  tielialf  of  the  statutes  in 
"  force  for  the  time  beiug)  choose  the  person  who 
"  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  of  ilie  greatest  merit, 
"  and  most  fit  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  College  aa  u  place 
"  of  religion,  learning,  and  education.  The  pre- 
"  ference  given  by  the  existing  statutes  to  those  who 
"  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  New  College  shall  be 
"  extended  alike  (o  the  master,  usher,  and  assistant- 
"  masters  of  the  school  at  Winchester  College  for  the 
"  time  being,  and  to  those  who  shnll  have  held  any 


"  of  the  said  ollices,  and  (o  those  who  shall  have  heeji  WISoaiSTB^ 
"  educated  for  two  years  at  (he  =uid  school."     No   p     pT^ 
fellowship  has  fallen  vacant  since  this  ordinance  was         '    '    -***v 
made.  ^.o  [jay  laei. 

137.  [Lord  LylteltOH.)  That  gives   a   preference? 

— That  retains  a  pruferenee    lo  certain  persona,  and 
extends  it  to  others. 

138.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  A  eys tern  .has  been  fol- 
lowed then  of  late  years  in  lite  election  of  Fellows, 
which  is  not  that  which  you  contemplated  when  you 
said  that  a  further  reduction  of  lliem  would  be  in- 
jurious ? — No. 

139.  I  would  still  aak  you,  what  are  the  duties  of 
these  Fellow.-*.  IIow  long  do  they  reside  ? — They  are 
very  iineertiiin  about  that.  The  Oxford  Commissioners 
re|feiiled  the  statute  absolutely  aljout  residence,  and 
gave  us  leave  to  make  new  statutes.  I  am  making 
preparations  to  do  so  pending  Ibis  Commission.  By 
chmsR  S  of  the  ordinance,  the  statute  as  to  residence 
is  positively  repealed.  "The  provisions  respecting 
"  residence  of  Fellow.^,  &c.  shall  he  henceforth  void." 

140.  Thill  was  in  relianue  upon  fresh  statutes 
being  Luade  ? — Yes. 

HI.  That  wjis  done  four  years  ago,  in  l.S,57y — 
No  ;  lo  tell  yon  ihe  truih,  the  late  Warden  omitted 
to  make  new  slalutes. 

142.  What  were  the  old  rules  with  respect  to  re- 
sidence ? — The  old  rule,  or  rather,  the  u.'dtge  was, 
that  the  bursar  was  always  resident,  and  on«  or  two 
of  the  others  used  In  he  fesidenl.  There  were  two  or 
(lireo  resident  when  I  was  here  as  a  boy,  and  there 
has  been  generally  that  number ;  but  there  is  no  [ire- 
cise  rule  for  it  which  has  beeu  followed  of  Inle  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  bursar.  The  Warden  is 
bound  lo  be  here  at  certain  times.  Of  course,  all 
arc  hound  to  ho  here  when  summoned  to  come  to 
the  quarterly  meetings,  or  other  meetings  from  lime 
to  time. 

143.  Can  you  say  then,  except  with  reference  lo 
the  supernnnuation  of  the  masters  here,  'hat  the  lotal 
aliolitiuu  of  the  fellowships  would  lie  injurious  lo  the 
school  ? — I  consider  it  would  he  a  delrinient  lo  the 
College  that  the  Fellows,  a  valuable  board  of  trnstees, 
should  be  further  reduced.  It  would  he  pi'ejudicial 
to  our  interests  and  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  foundation  ;  you  would  be  aniiihilnling  William  of 
Wykehani's  eonstilnlion  altogethei'.  VV|.  should  have 
no  governing  body  at  all  for  any  purposes. 

144.  Dut  a."  Ihese  Fellows  never  reside,  nor  ever 
do  Biiylliing  for  the  heiielit  of  the  school,  will  yon  tell 
UB  why  the  ahoHlion  of  (hem,  without  refei-encc  to 
the  Htatutes,  hut  merely  with  reference  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  school,  would  ho  injurious  ? — It  would  be 
a  great  advantage,  I  think,  lo  retain  the  fellowships 
as  they  do  at  Eton,  as  a  superannuation  for  the 
masters. 

145.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  Should  it  not  in  that  usa 
be  proportionate.  Should  not  the  payment  of  the 
Fellows  as  snpernnnnale  masters  ho  proportionate  to 
the  pay  Ihey  had  as  maBters  ? — No,  I  think  not  ; 
because  there  are  no  means  here  for  any  master 
except  the  Head  Master  to  lay  by  money  at  all.  T 
consider  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  muster  here  at 
present  lo  do  that,  except  the  Head  Master,  who  is  in 
receipt  of  a  large  income,  when  the  school  is  full. 
I  consider  it  impossible  for  any  other  person  to  layby 
any  money  here  at  all. 

146.  Do  you  consider  the  proper  footing  upon 
which  such  a  matter  should  be  put  i^  that  master* 
should  be  under-paid  at  the  lime  they  are  doing  their 
work  with  the  prospect  of  haviug  aomethi):^  of  this 
sort  to  fall  back  upon  in  their  old  age  ? — That  is  not 
the  way  I  have  put  it.  I  never  eaid  they  were 
under-paid. 

147.  I  thought  that  you  considered  they  w*re 
under-paid? — They  cannot  lay  by  money  lo  retire 
upoi].  I  think  no  one  but  the  Head  Master  is  in  a 
position  to  lay  by  money  which  would  enable  a  man 
with  a.  family  to  retire  upon  ;  a  master  has  a  com- 
fortable income  while  at  work  ;  but  a  man  cannot  go 
on  with  flohoolwork  all  his  life,  and,  thercfoi-e,  it  is  a 
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gooil  tiling   to  liave  tlieee  fullowahips  to   iiill   back 

UpOl], 

148.  {Lorfl  I.i/fleltnii.)  Is  ihcro  any  liniil,  to  llie 
valiu'  n(  ilie  liviii;>s  wliii'li  tliL-  Fl-IIows  may  bolil  ? — 
No  ;  there  is  no  limit.  Tliu  liTinga  hero  arc  not  very 
Tuhial>le. 

145).  Tlifii  if  llipy  liiii'|ic'UL'(l  lo  linvo  nuy  othtT 
livinir  IVoin  iitiy  other  ([imricT,  might  Ihey  holil  thnt 
withlheir  IVlluwshijii  y — Yes,  they  might. 

l.iO,  (Mr.  I'iniijliiiii.)  Art'  ytin  HwdfL-  of  (he 
eniolumeiits  of  tUo  iniibliTu  gL'in.TiiUy  ? — Yen,  pretty 
well.  I  ci>uld  iiol  tnkc  upon  mysfll'  to  uny  exactly ; 
in  I'rtcl,  I  do  not  know  ivIiPlhtT  tLcy  lire  down  here. 
I  have  not  rend  nil  llic  mn^U-rs'  nnawerw. 

IJl.  Would  il  meet  your  views  nt  nil, with  regard 
to  giving  B  proper  remmieraiioii  lo  inafiters,  tliiit  a 
portltiu  ol'  the  fund  now  given  to  llie  Fellows  should 
be  given  to  iiicrcaBc  tlio  sti]K'nds  of  ibe  nctual  mas- 
ters. Would  thnt  meet  your  views  ? — Those  fellow- 
riiips  wliieli  arc  to  lie  suppressed,  are  to  he  converted 
into  rtfliciliirships. 

152.  lint  wiili  reference  to  llic  further  suppression 
of  which  Lord  Cliireudon  spoke,  would  that  meet 
yonr  vii^wc  ? — It  would  not  meet  my  views  that 
more  Blioiild  be  fiupjiresged.  I  do  not  think  the 
Head  Muster  ought  lo  have  more,  liecBUse  ho  has 
already  a  lihernl  nllowaiiee  (750/, ),  and  I  think  he 
makes  a  verv  eonsiderable  income  (rem  his  honrdt-rP. 
The  pecond  ninnter  has  about  5S0/.  per  ann.,  besides 
enpitation  fees  from  the  eommonerf.  The  stipends  uro 
stilled  here.  I  can  only  say,  I  phouhl  be  very  eorry 
to  see  the  fellowships  [■educed  for  ihat  purpose. 

153.  (Lord  J.iiltvUoii.)  The  Fellows  hnve  entirely 
co-ordinate  powers  with  thu  Warden  in  the  adnLinis- 
trntiou  ol  the  iiHiiirs  and  properly  ? — The  Warden 
Los  no  power  to  Iraiisacl  what  arc  enlled  iho  miijorn 
negotia  without  the  consent  and  iissislanco  pC  the 
Fellows. 

154.  I  prenume  this  qocMtion  of  the  fctlowehi|iB 
was  fully  considered  by  the  Oxford  Commissioners? 
— Yes  ;  certainly. 

155.  (Lord  Dernn.)  You  mentioned  that  there 
wn«  no  precise  time  during  which  any  one  of  these 
gentlemen  hna  to  ret'ide  praeticidly  ? — Except  the 
bnraar  :  ho  must  l>e  resident. 

15G.  And  the  others  maybe  non-reBJdent  ? — We 
have  only  one  residence  here,  except  two  or  three 
rooms,  like  thiu  we  are  sitting  in  now,  which  would 
do  for  ;l  single  man, 

137.  Jliiy  a  Fellow  be  married? — The  statutes 
are  silent  on  this  point.  The  reason  of  that  isobvion.^ 
only  priests  are  eligible,  and  priests  were  not  mai-ried 
in  those  days. 

158,  May  they  be  mairicd  now  ? — Yes,  tliey  may, 

1.59,  Since  you  have  been  here,  or  at  any  previous 
period  of  which  you  are  coguiznnl,  how  many  Fellows 
hnvo  been  resident  ? — About  Iwo  in  my  lime, 

160.  Are  those  Fellows  bound  to  allend  in  chapel 
and  take  part  in  the  service,  auulogous  to  canons  iu 
cathedrals  ? — They  arc  not  compelled  to  do  so. 

161.  Do  they  take  any  part  iu  the  service  ? — 
There  ia  no  compulsion.  They  have  done  so.  They 
are  not  compelled. 

162.  So  that  they  linve  no  specified  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  performnnee  of  religious  duties  ? — 
No  ;  they  always  attend  and  take  part  in  the  service 
of  the  chapel.  We  have  power  to  alter  the  sta- 
tute as  to  residence,  I  have  prepared  a  draft  of 
a  new  statute,  I  Bliould  bo  very  sorry  the  Fellows 
fihouid  not  reside  ;  some  of  them  wish  to  reside  more 
than  Ihey  do, 

163.  llow  many  apartments  are  there  for  einglo 
men  ? — Abont  three  very  fair  apartments. 

164.  And  one  house? — One  bad  house,  which 
admits  a  family. 

165.  Do  they  dine  in  the  hall  ? — No,  never, 

166.  There  is  &  high  table  ? — That  is  only  at 
certain  times,  not  regularly.  The  lioys  dine  at  one 
o'clock, 

167.  Do  they  live  together  ;  have  they  n  common 
dining  room  ? — They  have  ;  but  they  only  use  that 


occiwionally.     They  have  a  dinner  from  llie  kll 
opposite. 

16S,  As  Ibey  have  no  duties  to  perform  in  chnpelT 
will  you  pass  on  lo  the  other  duties  lliey  have  with 
regard  to  the  school  or  college.  You  spokd  of  tlii-m 
as  the  governing  body;  in  what  way  nre  they  to 
exereise  any  government  here  ? — I  am  obliged  lo  liavu 
their  consent  fur  all  the  more  important  busine&a  «£_ 
the  College. 

1G9.  Incase  of  any  alteration  you  mlglit  tttinli 
necessary  to  make,  for  inslanee,  in  the  diet  of  ; 
collegers,  j-on  would  have  lo  consult  tbem  ? — Yes.' 

170.  You  wiiuld  have  lo  call  a  meeting  of  iho 
body  ? — Yes.  All  ihoso  alterations  wliich  liave  hrta 
inaile  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  late  yr*n 
hare  emanated  from  lliem,  and  been  curried  out] 
ill  em. 

171.  Suppose  there  was  any  question  of  tUe  etuil 
of  the  school,  as  far  as  there  was  auy  alicraCion, 
would  you  have  to  consult  tlie  Follows  ? — Yes.  I 
think  tliey  would  be  liound  to  iulorfcre  m  n  c»*e 
of  that  kind.  They  elect  the  mauler,  and  would  t-o 
bound  to  see  the  master  did  bis  duty.  If  he  ilid 
not  give  the  boys  ii  proper  education,  they  wouM 
be  bound  to  interfere. 

172.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  They  etrengilien  yonr 
lianda  ? — Yes, 

173.  [Lord  DtTon.)  Those  are  datie,*  of  a  cuual 
or  occasional  character  ;  are  tlieie  niiy  diiiii-a  «»u- 
nccted  with  the  foundation  they  perform  r — Oajif 
the  bursal'  and  snb-wurden, 

174.  The    Bull- warden    aels     in    your  neecsunr 
absence — Yes,     And  he    is  one  of    tbe  c]e<cioTi 
New  College. 

175.  That  is  only  one  of  the  Fellows  ? — Yes. 

176.  The  bursar  is  the  olber  you  nientiooed  ? — 
Yes  i  he  keeps  the  books.  I  do  not  kc«p  (Le  octoa. 
books, 

177.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  The  Warden  appoints  iha 
choristers,  does  he  not  ? — Yea. 

178.  And  a  schoolmnstcr  ? — Yes. 

179.  Who  is  the  schoolmaster  ? — Tliey  have  a 
se]inrate  schoolmaster,  and  a  separate  hoHnling  »- 
lublishmciit  independent  of  the  school  for  tbem. 

180.  Aro  the  duties  of  the  ehorieters  in  the  catbe 
dral  ? — No  ;  solely  in  the  chapel  here.  It  is  diflercnt 
from  the  calhcdnd.  They  are  poor  boys  of  a  low.-i 
rank  in  iile  than  the  Pcholaa-s,  and  are  selected  from 
a  ditt!?rent  class.  They  have  a  good  commercial  edu- 
cation, and  afterwards  are  apprenticed  to  wny  tnide 
they  select  with  the  approbation  of  tlie  Wiirdcn. 

181.  Have  Ihey  a  schooUroom  ? — They  have 
a  school-room.  They  board  and  lodge  in  the  sclioo!- 
masler's  house,  which  is  in  this  street.  A  tcparatu 
establishment  altogether, 

182.  They  sing  in  the  chapel  every  day  ?— We 
Jo  not  have  choral  service  every  day  ;  il  ia  loo  long 
for  the  boys. 

183.  (jf/r.  T/iompfoii.)  Do  all  the  boya  atteml 
service  in  the  chapel  every  day  ? — Yea  ;  but  it  is  as 
abbrevialed  service. 

184.  You  are  not  bound  by  the  Actof  Uiiifoi-miiT? 
— We  look  u]mn  this  service  as  a  kind  of  familj 
prayers, 

185.  (Sir  S.  Northeofe.)  Should  you  sec  any 
objection  to  the  Head  Master,  or  any  of  these  as- 
Bist ant-masters  being  appointed  Fellows  while  thry 
hold  Iheir  maslerehips  ? — I  think  it  would  bo  veiy 
objectionable.  We  should  have  a  sort  of  imperium 
ill  imperio,  winch  would  be  very  etuluu-i-assin^  I 
think, 

186.  In  what  respect  would  there  be  an  imperiiim 
in  imperio  Y — They  would  be  the  governed  body  and 
the  govcrniug  body  at  the  same  lime, 

187.  With  regard  to  the  new  statutes,  who  are  18 
make  them  ?— The  Warden  and  Fellows  with  ilio 
consent  of  the  Visitor, 

188.  I  think  you  say,  yon  have  a  draft  of  soma 
new  statutes  ?— I  have  a  draft  in  my  desk  which  I 
have  held  my  band  abont,  waiting  lo  see  the  result 
of  this  Commission. 
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189.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  ehow   us 

tbat  draft  ? — I  have  hardly  read  it  niyflelf, 

190.  The  proijo.^cd  stn  lutes  ore  not  your  own? — 
I  drew  them  up  with  the  assiHtaiice  of  ii  biirrister. 

191.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  conceive  you 
could  govern  the  College  efficiently  without  the  did 
of  a  body  such  as  the  Fellows  ? — During  the  many 
years  I  have  known  the  College,  I  think  the  Fellows 
have  been  very  useful  to  the  Wiirdcii  in  giving  ad- 
vice iu  the  mnny  improvements  and  changes  wbieh 
have  taken  place.  1  know  the  advice  oi'  some  of 
them  has  been  very  valiinhlo,  and  has  assisted  in 
carrying  out  improvenients. 

192.  {Lord  Lyttrltoii.)  I  apprehend  ihe  Warden 
and  Fellows  could  not  inttfifere  with  the  studies  of 
the  school  ? — No;  they  do  not  interfere  unless  some 
great  cause  in  shown.  If  tliey  saw  such  a  ciusc  they 
would. 

193.  You  conceive  ihey  have  the  power  to  do  so, 
Btrietly  speaking? — Yes;  because  the  masters  aro 
remotivi  by  them. 

194.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  do  not  interfere  in 
the  introduction  of  new  hooks  ? — Yes. 

195.  Nor  new  studies,  I  suppose? — They  would 
be  consulted  about  them. 

196.  Only  better  editions  of  books  would  be  re- 
commended, I  suppose  ? — No. 

197.  You  conceive  the  WaMen  and  Fellows  have 
a  right  to  be  eonsulted  ? — Yes  ;  if  there  are  itny  great 
changes.  For  instance,  when  the  Ileiid  Mjister  wisheil 
to  have  au  additional  French  master,  be  ciime  to  nie 
and  said,  "  Would  you  object  lo  Mr.  So  and  so 
"  being  apiiointcd,"  and  so  on. 

198.  You  not  having  to  provide  for  him  ? — No. 

199.  {Lord  Li/ilelton.)  What  Dr.  Moberly  says 
is,  "  In  nil  matters  within  the  schools,  T  nppre- 
"  bend  ihiit  the  Head  Master  is  supremo,  there 
"  being  at  all  limes  an  appeal  from  him  to  t!ic  Wnr- 
"  den  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  scholars,  or  any 
"  of  the  officials  of  the  College  ?  " — That  refers  solely 
to  the  books,  not  to  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

200.  Is  that  correctly  stated  ? — I  should  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  that. 

201.  Because  you  observe  the  "  commoners  "  are 
excluded.  He  says,  "There  lieiiig  at  all  lijncs  an 
"  appeal  from  him  to  the  Warden  on  any  subject 
"  relating  lo  the  scholars."  If  that  is  to  be  strictly 
understood,  it  means  the  scholars,  not  ihe  com- 
moners ? — Of  course  he  might  (each  his  commoners 
HA  he  pleases.    We  have  no  power  over  thein, 

202.  {Lord  Clnrendiin.)  Are  lliere  any  stated 
meetings  of  ihe  Wurdeu  and  ilie  Fellows  ? — Yes  ; 
four  in  the  year  regularly,  an<l  olhers  if  required. 

20.1.  A  few  of  the  Fellows  regularly  attend  those 
meetings  ? — Yes  ;  we  could  not  transact  business 
witiiniit  them. 

204.  Without  the  attendance  of  all  the  Fellows  ? 
— We  must  have  a  majority  to  do  a  great  part  of  the 
things  we  do. 

205.  What  constitutes  a  majority  ? — A  majority 
of  the  existing  numher  of  Fellows.  By  the  old  sta- 
tutes we  were  obliged  Iu  have  them  all  present;  but 
the  ordinances  allow  a  majority  of  llie  Fellows  to 
be  sufficient. 

206.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  conceive  j'ou 
could  administer  the  properly  of  the  College  without 
the  assistance  of  a  body  like  (hat  of  (lie  Fellows  ? — 
Of  course  I  sbould  have  more  power  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  one  person  could  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  College  better  than  several. 

207.  Wbat  would  happen  in  ease  the  Warden  fell 
sick,  or  became  imbecile  ? — His  is  an  appointment 
for  life.  The  Oxford  Commissioners  have  made  a 
special  proviHion  in  tlie  ordinance,  that  in  that  case  a 
pi'o-warden  shall  be  elected  from  the  Fellows,  and 
shall  stand  in  the  Wai'deu's  place  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  College.  The  suh-warden  is  already 
responsible  lor  the  gooil  government  of  llic  College 
in  ease  of  the  W^irdeo  lieing  temporarily  indisposed 
or  absent.  As  to  tlie  bursar,  it  is  indispensable  that 
we  should  have  one  of  the  Fellows  as  n  buraar. 


208.  It  would  very  much  increase  your  power  WINchksteB 
over  (bo  property  if  there  were  no  Fellows  ? — It  _  '^~^  t„ 
would.  '  '  _^_' 

20i*.  Would  there  ho  any  limit  to  your  power  over  jg  May  1861. 
the  properly  ? — I  apprehend  not,  except  such  as  is  •   ■ 

exerei.-ed  by  the  Acts  of  Parliameut  which  control  us 
and  similar  bodies. 

210.  {Lord  Drvon.)  In  case  a  boy,  a  foundation 
scholar,  commiltcd  anything  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  punishment,  could  tliat  boy  appeal  (o  you 
as  against  Ihe  decision  of  the  Head  Master? — Yes, 
undoubtedly  ;  I  tliiuk  the  Head  Master's  answer 
athnils  that. 

211.  Assuming  ihal,  should  you  in  sueb  a  case 
think  it  necessary  (o  bring  the  appeal  before  the 
Fellows,  or  should  you  decide  it  yourself? — I  think  I 
should  examine  into  it  for  myself.  If  I  thought  it 
was  groumlleos  I  i-hould  dispose  of  it  at  once ;  if 
insisled  upon,  I  should  bring  it  before  the  Fellows  that 
they  might  deal  with  it. 

212.  {Lord  Li/Uellon.)  Dr.  Moberly  snya,  •'  I 
"  apprehend  that  the  Head  Master  Js  supreme,  there 
"  lieing  at  all  times  an  appeal  from  him  to  the 
"  Warden  ?  "  he  does  not  say  "  To  ihe  Warden  and 
"  Fellows  ?" — He  dfjes  not. 

213.  Practically,  would  it  not  be  the  act  of  Ibo 
Warden,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows  ? — Yes. 

214.  The  Warden  and  Fellows  are  always  meu- 
tioued  together  in  Ihe  slalules  ? — Yes. 

215.  {Lord  Deroii.)  Unless  in  a  very  extreme 
ense,  which  might  perhaps  occur,  such  as  a  Imy  on 
ths  foundation  committing  a  ihefl,  or  something  for 
which  he  might  he  expelleil,  sbould  you,  in  case  of 
an  appeal,  call  the  College  together,  or  should  you 
dispose  of  it  yourself?  —  I  should  probably  dispose 
of  it  myself.  Properly  speaking,  I  ought  to  summon 
the  Fellows,  and  only  to  expel  with  their  consent.  I, 
no  doubt,  could  get  y>eimissioii  from  tliem,  in  a  case 
of  great  urReuey,  lo  deid  with  ihe  case,  and  they 
would  saneiion  my  sentence.  There  lies  a  further 
appeal  for  the  boy  to  tlie  Visitor,  by  the  ordinances, 
in  cose  he  is  unju.'illy  e.^pelled  by  me  alone,  or  by  tba 
Warden  and  Fellows.  But  I  do  not  think  I  have  the 
jiower  to  expel  a  hoy  myself;  I  must  call  the  Fellows 
together  or  get  iheir  consent  to  it. 

2IC.  {Lord  Clarendnn.)  Una  the  Head  Master 
the  jwwer  lo  expel  ? — Ilis  own  cumiuori'rs;  the  Head 
Master  cannot  expel  a  scholar. 

217.  {Mr.  Viinghan.)  I  understand  yon  to  say, 
with  regard  to  those  points  you  have  just  been  men- 
liouilig,  that  the  power  of  llie  Warden  and  Fellows  ia 
supreme  with  respect  to  the  scholara,  and  Ihe  Head 
Master's  power  is,  wi(h  respect  to  such  things  as  re- 
gard the  commoners  ? — Certainly, 

219.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  do  you  sup- 
pose in  trnsling  to  the  Head  Master,  as  lo  both,  bo 
probably  being  as  good  a  judge  of  a  mailer  with  regard 
to  a  scholar  as  of  the  same  matter  with  regard  to  tt 
commoner? — The  constitution  makes  that  distinction, 

219.  Putting  aside  Ihe  consideration  of  the  present 
constitution,  would  there  be  any  great  dllfleulty  in 
trusting  to  the  discielion  of  iho  Head  Master  with 
regard  to  the  si-boiiirs  as  you  do  with  regard  to  the 
commoners  ? — No.  I  Ihiuk  nol. 

220.  (Mr.  Tlioinpxoit.)  Giving  that  discretion  to 
the  Head  Masfer  ? — Yes. 

221.  {Mr.  Vaiiylian.)  You  do  give  il  to  him  with 
regard  to  the  commoners? — Yes;  but  do  you  not 
think  in  tlmt  cnce  there  sliouid  lie  an  appeal :  iLere  ia 
at  present  .in  appeal  to  llie  Visitor, 

222.  Is  there  luiy  such  appeal  with  regard  to  the 
commouers  ? — No  ;  tbev  are  his  private  boarders, 

223.  {Lord  Ctarcidhn.)  4.  "The  school  is  go- 
"  verned  partly  by  the  unrepealed  portions  of  tba 
"  statutes,  parily  by  the  ordinance  ol  the  Oxford 
"  Uuiversily  Commissioners."  Where  are  iboso  un- 
repealed portions  of  the  statutes  to  be  found  ?— Tliero 
are  little  bits  of  the  statutes  left  hero  and  there  ; 
lines  and  words,  which  have  to  he  picked  out,  and 
must  bo  done  as  I  have  bad  it  done,  by  a  barrister  j 
I'.c.  lo  nick  out  biis  which  remain  unrepealed,  and 
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22t.  No  gttttutes  rpiniiiu  rxcept  those  porlions 
wliieli  are  iinri'i>i?iilpil  ? — .lust  no. 

225.  Wlio  \*  to  fi|ipnivi!  or  uow  statutes? — The 
Visitor,  Un;  Bishop  of  Wiiieht-«Ifr. 

226.  {Lord  l.yiHltuii.)  You  6ay  that  Bome  of  the 
etalulCB  have  ceased  to  bo  observed,  olhers  have 
boeoiiio  obiioleTc,  atiJ  luiitiy  have  been  repealed — I 
understand  that  to  nieuii,  Ihnt  some  staiutes  have  been 
expresflj-  ropenlod,  anil  others  linvc  fallen  into  de- 
suoludc,  the  reason  being  ihat  tbey  have  beeomc 
inapiilicable  and  obsoU-lo  'i — Yes;  through  the  eliiuigc 
of  mnnnera  and  cUBtoms. 

227.  And  aomc  ns  inconsiHtent  with  the  law  of 
thi-  Iniid  ?— Y'es. 

228.  (jVr.  Vnughim.')  Could  you  slfile  what  ad- 
TftnUiges  yoii  ihiuk  are  Heetn-ed  to  the  school  a*  a 
public  scliool  by  a  double  govcnimenl  of  the  school  as 
a  public  scbooC  i.p-,  trusting  the  government  of  the 
commoners  to  one  source  of  iiulhorily  uud  the  dcholars 
to  anollier  ? — ^TUe  qucaiion  never  occurred  to  me 
before.  1  ihiok  I  may  uuileriake  to  nay  there  never 
has  boon  found  to  be  any  difficulty  arise  from  ihat 
double  govcrnmenl;  never  any  kind  of  conflict ;  and 
all  ilie  improvements  and  nniendmenls  which  hare 
taken  place  within  (he  last  few  years  have  emanated 
fn>in  the  Warden  and  Fellows,  not  from  the  masters  ; 
that  I  am  quite  cprtitin  about  ;  and  there  never  1ms 
been  any  kind  of  unpleasant  collit=ion  :  the  twn  masters 
are  bona  fide  statutable  members  of  the  College.  The 
Head  Master  is  an  elector  to  the  scholarships  at  New 
College  fx  officio. 

229.  {Loid  Clarendon.)  The  school  may  be  eaid 
to  have  two  visitors.  The  society  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  as  represented  by  the  Warden  and  two 
Fellows,  elected  for  thai  purfiosi',  hold  what  is  cal'ed 
ft  scrutiny  every  yeai-  at  the  clecliou  in  July,  wheD  au 
opportunity  is  given  to  all  inembefB  of  (ho  College  to 
make  any  complaint  iliey  may  think  projwr? — Thai 
ia  the  form  of  the  B(atutoiii,  for  a  scrutiny  as  well  aa 
au  election. 

230.  "The  boys,  both  elder  and  younger,  are 
"  o«aniined  separately,  and  f|uestioned  as  to  their 
''  diet,  eoniforls,  &c."  Does  this  iiielude  the  whole 
flohool? — No  !  the  rule  is  to  have  up  llie  »even  juoiojs 
and  the  seven  seniors  one  by  one.  Tlie  Warden  and 
two  posers  (Fellows  of  New  College)  have  seveu  Iwys 
into  the  room  separately,  and  question  (hem  about  their 
diet,  comforts,  and  whether  ihey  are  bullied,  and  so  on. 

231.  Now  is  that  a  bona  Jidt  inquiry  ? — Yes, 
indued  it  is  ;  we  are  always  very  anxioue  to  get  &t 
the  tmlh. 

2-32.  Are  complaints  made  ? — They  used  to  \>ii 
constantly.  When  I  was  a  boy  (hey  had  complaints 
about  diei  anil  ul!  oor(^  of  things. 

233.  {Lord  I.iftulton.)  Have  they  of  lute  years? 
— No, not  alHiiit  diet. 

231.  {Lard  Devon.)  Were  you  ever  colled  up 
yourself  f — Yes, 

235.  {Lfird  LyiuUon.)  You  do  not  mean  there 
never  are  any  complaints  ? — No. 

236.  (J/r.  Tkomptoii.)  The  object  of  (hat  regu- 
lation is  to  inform  New  College  that  Winchester 
College  Is  going  on  well  ? — Yes, 

237.  I  Lord  Lifllelton.)  A  apoeial  visitation  every 
year  ? — Yes, 

23S.  Not  a  general  power  of  visitation  ? — No. 

239.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  "By  clause  37,  the  visitor 
■'  is  empowered,  whenever  he  niuy  think  proper,  to 
"  liold  a  visitation,  or  without  holding  such  visi- 
"  (ation,  (o  require  answers  in  writing  touching  auv 
"  matter  as  to  which  he  may  deem  it  necessary  to 
"  inquire."  That  vi,-<itor  is,  I  suppose,  the  Biaho]!  ? — 
That  is  the  liishop.  That  is  one  clause  of  the  Com- 
missioners' ordinance. 

240.  Has  that  ever  be«u  done  ? — No,  it  has  never 
been  done  yet. 

241.  {Lord  Li/lieUon.)  It  is  only  Buggesled  to 
follow  it  out  in  every  tenth  year,  and  ten  years  have 
not  elapsed  ?— He  may  do  it  when  he  pleases. 


242.  (I^rd  ClartudoM.)  Then  the  vhltord  mlgbt 
clash  '! — Yes,  (hey  might  clash,  possibly. 

243.  The  Bishop  haa  always  been  visluw  ?  — 
Yes. 

2iA.    So  has  New  College  too  ?—!'«.      Id  Ibr 
Commissioners'   ordinance  they   have    taken    ii    for 
granted  (he  Bishop  was  visitor,  and  have  never  oere 
made  hint  so.     He  is  alluded  to  constantly.  t>ul  t', 
do  not  once  say  the  visitor  is  to  be  the  Biehu;    . 
Winchester. 

245.  He  lias  been  so  from  ticoe  imiuemorial  ?— 
Yes, 

246.  This  double  visitniion  has  exbtcd  for  a  low 
(Ime  ? — ^Te«, 

247.  Have  iliey  ever  clashed  ? — Never. 

24S.  ( Lord  LyUelton.)  I  MwAemmi  New  College 
are  the  real  visitor*!  the  Bishop  never   comw  ft! 
unless  in  ca*e  of  an  appeal  to  him  't — No. 

249.  {Lord  Clarmidan.)  Supposing  any  gr^al' 
changes,  considered  to  be  necejsary,  are  contemplat< 
would  those  two  sets  of  visitors  think  it  oece^ear/ 
to  consult  together.  Have  they  ever  eomniunicai 
together  or  consulted  each  other  ? — The  visitors  from' 
New  College  would  consult  (he  Bishop  of  WiuehesI 
i  have  no  doubt, 

2.30.  The  visitor  has  (he  power  to  make  alteratt 
if  he  linds  certnia   things   which  he   considers  ohjwj 
tionnblu  or  which  he  consider*  require  reform  ?  That; 
is  quite  clear? — Certainly. 

251.  (.Vr.  Thampion.)  Can  he  visit  without  being 
invited  by  any  member  of  the  College? — I  coiifiderM); 
the  ordinance  says,  "  Without  any  request  or  appVica- 
"  (ion  by  the  College." 

252.  That  isanewpowerundcrafpecial  ordinance' 
— Ye>  ;  hy  clause  37  he  has  power  (o  come  at  any  time 
wiihoui  any  appliea(ion  from  auv  one. 

253.  (*'i>  Stafford  Xnrr/icolr.)  I  think  it  s*wni; 
perleclly  cle:ir  that  the  Bishop  of  Wincheater» 
visitor,  has  such  powers  as  are  inherent  in  visitori 
and  also  such  powers  as  are  expressly  gi\en  by  iJie 
ordinance  ;  but  what  is  not  So  clear  is,  what  (lower 
the  Warden  and  (wo  Fellows  of  Sew  College  have 
when  (hey  come  and  bold  a  scruliny.  Whal  pow«' 
have  (hey  besides  asking  certain  qLienions;  liavi 
Ihey  any  ? — I  forget  the  statute  at  this  moineui.  Th. 
would  appear  in  a  clause  of  (he  New  College  etatU' 
and  in  (he  Wiuehester  siaIn(eH  too, 

254.  Have  (he  Warden  and  two  Fellows  aa: 
power  under  the  statutes  ?— Yes. 

255.  ( L^rd  Denon.)  S.  "  The  boys,  both  elder  an 
"  youn;;er.  Breexamined  separately,"  imd  soon,  Tlioi 
boys  who  are  subini((ed  (o  the  scrutiny  arc  the  bo; 
of  (be  foundation  only  ? — Certainly. 

25H.  Suppose  in  the  case  of  a  scrutiny  (be  Ward 
and  two  Fellows  were  to  ascertain  (hill  (he  V-oyi 
habitually  had  no(  cullicient  dii-(,  or  that  there  we 
cases  in  which  bat!  roe.it  was  supplied  to  (hem,  or  ihi 
wun(ed  ventilation  in  their  rooms.  Suppose  tliev  we: 
to  discover  (hat  (here  was  (yranny  going  on.  '  Thi 
would  have  the  jjowcr,  I  apprehend,  without  any  refi 
ence  (o  the  bishop  whatever,  (o  remedv  (hose  evils 
—  I  presume  so  ;  1  suppose  (hey  wouldfirst  appeal 
(he  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Winchester  College,  a 
then  if  ihey  were  not  sntislied  they  would  cuitv  i 
before  the  visitor. 

25T.    {Mr.    Vuvghan.)    May  1  ask    whether    t 
Bishop  bus  (he  |iower  of  visidng  Winchester  a?  n  Ci 
lege  and  .-cliool  for  commoners,  or  simply  as  a  College 
— I  ^hould   not  think  the   Bishop   would  loueL    ifae 
quesiiou  of  the  commoners  at  aU. 

258.    Then  what  government  has    the  school 
a    school  consisting    in  part  of  commoners,    besiji 
the  Head  Master.     1  understand  the  school  (o  cunsi 
bo(h  of  scholars    and    commoners  ;  wo  have  hei 
what  is  the  govemmen(  of  the  school  as  cousisll 
of  scholars  ;  I  ask  whether  there  ia  any  goveninie. 
of  the  school  as  consisting  of  commoners  indej>eRde: 
of  the  Head  Mas(er,  or  l>eside  him  ? — The  Ward 
and  Fellows  have  always  claimed  a  cer(ftin  kind  of  au- 
thority, rather  undefined  perhaps,  over  the  commoners. 
For   iuBlance   whenever   a   tutor   opens   a    boarding 


'houao,    ho   is  obligcil  to  apply  to  ihe  Warden  mid 
Fellows  for  leave. 

259.    Fill-  iuatiiuco  yoii  ineutioiieil    tliu  uxjiiiUioii 

'«f  a  boy  ? — I  do  not  think  tliey  would  liuvu  imythiiig 

(o  do  with  thiit  ill  thocnseol'aeoinnioiior:  ccrliiiuly  not. 

-     260.  Noi-  the  teauliing  ? — No ;  ciot  the  tciifhing  of 

commoners. 

2til.  Nor  tbt- (mnishmeiU  ? — No. 

262.  Nor  tho  lUscipliiio  ? — Nor  the  diBcIpliue, 
except  they  might  iufci'feru  in  ciibcb  uf  great 
lir^aclioii  of  Uiseiplinf,  it'  Lliey  suw  lil. 

263.  You    liiiiik  undor    thu    f^tututM    they    might 
.interfere? — Voa  ;  iis  to  liiMi-ifiliiif.     The  commoners 

wero  originally    a   Biuall  iiumbi-r   of  boya   admitted 
under  the  stamtes  aajilii  nohilium. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock. 


264.  Could  you  say  tiien  whi'thcr,  in  yonr  opiuiou,   WifOHBSTJiit. 
tl  10  War  (I  on  and  Fellows  would  have  aright  to  coii-  Hiv.oTb.Lh. 

trol  the  Ileiid   Mn^ter  generally  in  the  diacipLno  of  ' 

the    commoners  as  ivcdl  as  of  the  scholars? — Yea  :    JSMsy  ibg2. 
but  I  should  BUT  their  authority  is  very  limited.     I      ■ 

do  not  think  a  ease  has  occurred  which  you  could  uiko — 

ft*  a  precedent  ;  liut  no  doubt  they  might  inlerfcrB. 

26o.  {Lord  Li/Uelton.)  Have  they  any  conti-ol 
over  the  nuniber  of  the  commoners  't — Yes ;  I  think 
30  decidedly. 

266.  You  are  speaking  from  experience.  For 
several  years  past  it  has  been  so  ? — Yes  ;  one  Can 
only  give  one's  opinion  upon  what  strikes  one  at 
the  moment. 


The  College,  Friday,  30th  May  1862. 
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267.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  are  Head  Master  of 
Winchester  school  ? — I  am. 

268.  How  long  have  you  been  Head  Mnster? — I 
am  uow  in  the  twonty-seveuth  year. 

269.  Were  you  counccled  with  tha  aehoot  hefore 
you  were  appoiutod  master  ? — I  was  bred  here. 

270.  But  you  were  not  an  assistant  nmster,  nor  a 
Follow  of  New  College  ? — No  ;  I  was  Fellow  and 
tutor  of  Balliol  fur  some  years,  I  did  not  "o  to  New 
College;  that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
to  Now  College, 

271.  For  answers  to  queations  from  1  to  9,  you 
refer  ua  to  the  Mtatutes  and  refrulations  ? — Yea,  and 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Warden. 

ii72.  Then  we  go  to  No.  10,  Y'our  emoluments  at 
present  are  450?,  per  annum,  plus  300/.,  nro  they  not? 
— 450/.,  pluB  300/.,  with  a.  charge  of  350/.  per  auuum 
upon  it, 

273.  That  350/.  is  charged  on  the  750/.  ?— It  is 
chai-ged  on  me,  and  therefore  practically  it  is  deducted 
from  that. 

274.  That  being  the  interest  on  10,000/.  which  was 
advanced  for  building  your  present  houpe  ? — Yes; 
therefore  practically  it  is  as  though  it  were  rent.  It 
is  not  rout,  my  house  ia  rent  free  :  but  that  interest 
on  10,000/.  operales  as  a  rent  of  350/.  on  the  house. 

275.  Those  new  premises  cost  more  thnn  10,000/,? 
— Yes,  I  believe  they  cost  27,000/,  There  wua  a 
large  aubscription  raised,  and  at  lust  when  it  was 
plain  no  more  money  could  he  obtained  in  that  way, 
the  College  proposed  to  advance  10,000/,  if  I  would 
pay  3^  per  cent,  upon  it,  as  it  was  for  my  benefit  i 
and  iJua  was  done, 

276.  "  Tlio  other  emolumeiits  of  the  Head  Master 
"  arise  from  the  profits  of  his  own  boarders."  How 
many  of  those  hoarders  have  you  ? — At  present 
100.  In  former  times  the  College  used  to  allow 
the  Head  Master  to  take  130  boarders,  which 
waa  the  limit  of  the  school,  70  scholars,  and  l.TO 
boarders.  WHieii  I  first  came  to  this  school  I  hud 
about  110  !  I  think  the  numherthen  rose  to  1 45,  which 
is  the  highest  I  ever  had  ;  then  ihey  went  down  again. 
We  suffered  for  some  considerable  time  under  the 
l-epntiUion  of  bad  health,  which  hail  the  effect  of 
lowering  our  numbers  considerably  ;  indeed,  ihey 
diminidied  down  to  about  65;  then  by  varioua  things 
we  did  we  in  great  degree  got  rid  of  that  imputation. 
Again,  Ihe  opening  of  the  College  to  open  competi- 
tion, and  the  opening  of  New  College  to  the  com- 
moners, produced  a  dispoaition  on  the  part  of  people 


to  send  their  sons  to  Winchester.  When  my  numbers 
began  to  increase  gradually  I  opened  these  additional 
houses.  J  havo  got  now  to  the  limit  in  my  own 
Louse.  The  number  has  risen  to  100,  and  I  do  not 
propcjae  to  take  moie  than  100  ;  that  gives  more  t'oom 
to  each  hoy. 

277,  It  was  originally  contemplated  that  tho  whole 
of  the  lionrders.'houldbe  in  the  Head  Master's  house  7 
— Yes,  nnd  so  they  always  have  been  till  within  these 
two  or  thi-ec  years. 

278,  You  said  "the  opening  of  New  College  to 
"  commoners,"  what  was  that  ? — Tlie  New  College 
elections  are  now  open  to  comjielition  absolutely  to 
all  tho  boys  in  this  school  ;  therefore  any  lioya 
comin;:  to  this  sehool  are  not  only  as  eligibli-  hut  as 
likely  to  ho  elected  as  the  scholars,  who  used  to  get 
it  in  tho  order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  school. 
The  conBei[uencc  is,  that  persons  havo  sent  their 
sons  to  the  school  us  commoners  upon  the  under- 
stniiding  that  they  would  get  the  very  instruction 
they  would  require  to  succeed  in  getting  to  Oxford, 
m  that  the  opening  New  College  has  strengtheneil 
the  other  part  of  Ihe  lichool. 

279,  You  ealcubite  the  profits  of  your  hoarders  at 
about  20/,  to  25/.  a  piece  ? — Thai,  of  course,  is  a  very 
rough  ealenlation  ;  I  should  a  few  years  back  have 
estimated  it  rather  higher,  but  I  had  occasion,  when 
the  income  lax  was  first  laid  ou,  to  go  into  more 
mir;Ute  calculations  about  tho  expenses  than  I  had 
done  hefore.  Having  to  uppeal  aguinst  the  uskcsb- 
ment,  1  had  to  go  into  it  particularly.  I  had,  first  of 
all,  to  state  the  general  receipts  of  the  school  ; 
secondly,  the  general  charges,  the  cost  of  housekeep- 
ing p.-»rticularly,  as  prices  were  ai  that  lime  ;  and  I 
recollect  perfectly  well  when  I  was  laying  out  the  de- 
tails of  my  housekeeping  expenses,  the  assessor,  who 
was  present,  said  to  the  Commistiioners,  "I  observe 
"  Cr,  Moberly's  estimate  for  the  whole  number  of  his 
"  boys  is  29/,  a  head  for  housekeeping  ;  that,  accord- 
"  ing  Vii  the  ordinary  rale  of  schoolb",  is  a  very  renson- 
"  able  rate,  and  therefoi'e,  perhaps,  we  had  better  go 
"  no  furthci-,"  And  they  neeepied  thai  at  the  mo- 
ment. Snbsequenlly  to  ihat  prices  have  very  much 
increased,  nud  therefore  I  presume  29/.  now  does  not 
cover  tho  liousekcejiing  expenses  ;  and  I  canuot  say 
with  any  precision  how  much  housekeeping  costs  per 
head,  Ijccause  it  vm"ies  with  the  nnmOer  of  bovsfrom 
yonr  to  year,  I  cannot  therefore  sny  precisely  what 
it  ia  now  i  it  is,  however,  certaudy  beyond  29(,  per 
head,    You  will  observe  that  at  the  time  thatestimatc 
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WM  ukv*  I  k»d  1^1  btw^  niid  ol'  cotii-fp  llic  exponac 
af  IwwktTptiip  {xr  bi-N>l  iucrcnsi's  m  ihir  number 
dii[^ish>«.  I'itrrv  arv  eertnin  tiseJ  charges  for  acr- 
vMtis,  »Mi  to  on. 

SStV  1  pw  rou  also  hnve  cintiliimcnt  '■from  i)ie 
"  tiaaHrn  Mt  ili«nih(>rt)ou»i'«  nt  10/.  lOs- pt-r  head  :" 
wkkl  i«  ihai  ? — We  mv  still  in  I'nihvr  nn  iiriccriaiii 
M«M  witb  rr^anl  lik  ilu>  uiber  lioui^ps.  T  tipcncd  llio 
Immw,  au>l  ii  nas  *  vory  dilii<rull  lliiug  tu  druw  out  n 
jefcwtf  [m*  iliu:!^  liuuAos,  liccftiiai.'  n  ivrtuiii  iiuiiiIht  of 
r<qcvlu>««?  *s  tu  <lisci|iUiic-,  nnil  go  on,  bud  in  l.>o  miidi', 
ioiil  it  wx*  ilillicull  to  innki'  thoHe  n  priori.  Tlierttbri; 
wv  ofx-iM^i]  ihc  lioiiscs  mill  Mt  our  wnv  lo  rlip  rules. 
1(  wa«  a  unvcl  ibiiig  ui  this  {iIik^i.*.  luid  one  (if  ibe  lirsl 
thin^  1  Ii)ut  lu  do  WHS  to  si-tlk'  nliiit  llic  bonrder^  uf 
ibff  ollii>f  tiou«(.-.''  lind  lo  pny  lo  t1ie  sinll'  of  inut-tc-rs. 
I  am  iri  iho  Iial>it,  out  'if  my  owu  proceeds,  of  |irtyiiig 
the  masins  each  n  fum.  I  pny  nboiil  20  guiiioa.'<  per 
boj  towards  lUc  BtalT.  Il  vimt  iii-ecs.«nry  lliey  .-iliould 
|i«T  tbr  II**"!  Mn^lcr  sometliini!.  llie  second  mai'ler 
MunaHliinj!:,  the  ihitil  mo-iicr  stiintiliiog  ;  mid  upon  the 
mtf  gnl  we  laid  out  tlii?  Mali-  of  pnviiienl^  whii-b  I 
karepBl  down  here,  vii.,  llie  HendMn.°[er  lOguinent^, 
Ab  Mcosd  n&^t-r  6/.  Si.,  ibf  tliird  nii^^lir  4/. 

38}.  If  TON  will  hnve  the  ^roodiit-ss  to  look,  it  is 
iaclailed  a^  pan  of  roiir  emoliinienis,  nnd  frota  tlie 
tMnrders  of  other  houses  ai  10  guiuod^  a  yenr  ? — Yes, 
tlMt  was  a  Gxett  paymeul.  We  shnll  not  ninke  it  a 
fixed  pajmenl  bow  ;  that  wan  (urauged  when  there 
were  but  two  outer  hoiif^s,  and  oalj  three  niaslera  in 
achool ;  now  thnt  we  bare  ^ot  n  fourtli  master  in 
■cIkwI  (an  offire  we  hav9  iiistitnfed  within  the  last 
four  months),  I  bare  told  the  other  masters  thnt  we 
muft  Hud  the  pnymeut  for  the  fourth  moaler  out  of 
that  sum  of  20  guineas.  That  i«  what  i?  paid  by  the 
cutlriog  oomnioiicrs  to  the  etutTnf  luai^lers,  nnd  out  of 
that  20  guineas  wc  must  lind  a  pnynieiit  for  the  fourth 
master  as  well,  so  thnt  the  others  must  be  reduced 
|fro|»ori  ion  ably. 

2ii'2.  According  to  that  scale  each  boarder  at  the 
other  liouies  piiys  lo  you  10  guineas  ? — Einclly  so. 

283.  "  Tlif  eecoiid  master  receives  6/.  8j.  per 
"  annum  from  every  commoner  in  the  school,  and 
"  an  incrPE'ed  stipend  of  200/.  a  yenr.  lie  also 
••  rect'ivea  300/.  a  yc-ar  from  Dr.  Gwldnrd's  bene- 
"  faclioo."  Was  Dr.  Ooddiird's  benefaction  for  the 
pavini>nt  of  the  musters  ? — Dr.  Goitdnrd's  Ijenc- 
factiou  wft.s  this  : — whrn  Dr.  Goddiird  was  Head 
Master,  which  he  was  for  many  ycnrF,  it  waa  the 
proellce  of  the  College  to  put  nn  the  bilb  of  all  Ihn 
College  boys,  not  iu  the  form  of  a  charge,  hut  in  the 
form  of  a  request,  10  guineas  every  year  fur  "  ninsterB* 
gratuities,"  and  to  iunert  the  words  "if  allowed  ;" 
thai  little  pnrcntheaia  "  if  allowed,"  being  intended  to 
give  the  parent  an  opportunity  of  putting  hiti  pen 
through  "  masters'  gratuities"  if  he  pleiiaed  ;  but  you 
will  easily  see  it  was  not  one  in  ninny  hundred.^  who 
would  pnl.  hia  pen  through  it;  and  the  consequence 
was  ihnt  during  thnt  lime  praclicnily  a  charge  of  10 
guineas  was  made  upon  the  C-oHege  Iwya.  Dr.  God- 
dard,  or,  I  rather  think.  Dr.  Goddard'a  predecessor, 
was  appL-aled  against  before  the  Visitor  on  account  of 
this  charge,  and  the  Visitor  decided  that  il  was  It^nl, 
because  the  parenthesis  "if  allowed"  kept  it  fi-oni  being 
an  actual  t-hargp.  Dr.  Goddnrd  received  that  money 
during  ihc  whole  of  hi,H  Head  Ma,sier*hip,  hut  it  dis- 
trcsed  him  ;  and  just  before  I  ciime  here,  he  wrote  to 
the  College,  and  said,  "  It  has  been  such  il  ilistress  of 
"  conscience  to  me  to  receive  tUi!"  money,"  f  (hough,  as 
it  was  authorized  by  the  Visitor,  il  eame'lo  IiIlu  legally) 
'•  I  am  determined  in  fiilnrc  no  Head  Master  xhidl 
"  suffer  [he  same  distress  ;"  and  he  sent  them  2.5,O0Ot 
in  the  3  per  cents.,  in  order  that  they  should  pny  lo 
the  two  Masters  Iho  interest  of  that  sum,  so  that  they 
should  not  feel  the  distress  be  bad  fell. 

284.  The  distress  never  eiimo  to  a  crisis,  until  he 
had  retired  ? — Not  until  he  had  retired.  But  it  was 
not  a  bequest.  It  was  years  before  his  death  that  he 
did  it.  It  was  a  very  genuine  thing.  It  was  not  in 
the  for™  of  taking  so  much  from  hia  heirs  j  he  eavo 
it  himself. 


285.  The  mathematical  master  receives  3'.  ftlMid 
from  all  the  boys  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

28().  He  receives  that  wlieiJier  those  boya  attend 
him  or  not  ? — All  the  boys  attend  either  Mr.  Walford 
or  his  assistants, 

287.  Or  is  ihe  matliematical  course  compulsory?— 
Entii'ely  compulsory.  Our  weekly  course  of  leasou 
takes  into  account  such  and  such  a  untnbeT  of  lesNu 
in  the  maihematical  school. 

283.  (_>/r.  T/ioiit/iiffii.)  Would  good  murks  in  n*. 
ihematica  promote  a  hoy's  advaticcmout  in  bis  form  I 
— Yes,  I  have  brought,  in  case  the  subject  sbauU 
require  any  illuHtralion,  Kome  leaves  taken  from  a 
book  which  is  in  u^e  in  senior  pari  of  the  fiflb  ;  tliat 
is  the  hirgcsl  chiss  I  have  at  this  time,  goiug  ou  il^ 
by  day,  and  this  will  illuslrale  how  ihey  go  on.  (Dr. 
Moberly  proceeded  icilk  his  explanatioa  by  re/trexei 
to  tbt  booh.) 

286.  (Lord  Clarendon.}  "The  two  tutors  in  com- 
"  moners  lodge  in  the  comtnonera"  building,  and  ue 
"  boardi'd  at  the  Head  Master's  expeuse."  Yon  board 
the  tuturs  besides  what  you  pav  ihein  ? — Yes, 

290.  Uo  ihey  board  with  the  boya  ? — They  dine 
with  the  boys;  ihcy  dine  at  a  high  tableiu  thatludl; 
they  have  a  sepiu'aie  dinner  there  ;  they  have  brvak- 
Fast,  ten,  and  so  on  iu  their  own  roonia.  Also  I  should 
add  [hat  oiher  commoners'  lulora  dine  there  ;  f  allow 
two  or  ihree  of  the  other  commoners' ititors  lu  din* 
there,  so  as  to  add  to  their  means.  We  haoi!  foDc 
or  five  tutors  there  every  day, 

291.  At  your  expense  ? — Yes. 

292.  (Lord  Devon.)  I  do  uot  quite  elearlr  spprc- 
hend  (we  have  it  not  clearly  before  us)  wlial  ibeiulal 
sum  paid  to  you  on  liehnlf  of  cacb  boy  is.  Wc  tun 
a  stalement  of  the  bills  here,  from  yvhicli  it  woald  ^ 
pear  that  ihe  commoners  in  your  bouse  pay  about  1  ISl. 
a  year  ;  taking  that  aa  an  average,  how  much  15  pai'I 
to  you  ? — I  am  in  Ihe  habit  of  beiog  nskcd  consinndj 
by  parents  what  it  will  cost  to  put  a  boy  at  ibe  sth™*! 
and  the  answer  I  generally  make  is  "  Our  cliargci  orr 
"  84/.  a  year,  our  entrance  fees  are  1 1/.  ISx.Gd.  Thiti 
■■  sum  includes  everything  which  is  charged  to  aU  die 
"  boys  ;  the  only  additioaal  items  in  the  bill  will  bt 
"  tradesmen's  bills,  and  money  leot  for  travcilmg: 
"  the  avenige  expense  of  all  the  commoners  in  iiy 
"  house  is  about  llo/."  That  is  the  nature  oftheaamr 
I  make. 

293.  Thus  in  these  bills  which  arc  given  la  a  mti 
of  schedule  here,  making  a  total  of  561.  I2t,  Ilk/.,  eacb 
boy  pays  niue  guineas,  does  he  not,  on  flccouoiof'fJie 
other  masters  ?— No,  that  is  included  in  the.  42(.;  you 
will  see  Ihe  third  item  from  the  bottom  inclodes  tbo«u 
other  charges. 

294.  The  nine  guinean  which  are  paid  to  the  oilier 
m[isters;  is  that  sum  included  in  the  56/.  12*.  lOrf,? — 
Yes,  everything  ia  included  in  that.  Within  the  liat 
month  I  have  increased  that  fee  of  nine  guineas  to  lOf. 

293.  The  "  half-yenrly  charges,  42/.,* 
analyse  that  a  little  more  ? — Yes. 
at  84/.,  the  whole  year,  out  of  it  I 
master  6/.  8*.  for  eyery  commoner. 
tutors  10/.  I  pay  the  maihematical  master  3/.  I 
pny  the  French  master  I/.  lOii.,  but  I  wish  to  makr  ■ 
note  upon  that.  I  do  not  pay  the  French  Diastvr  (liit 
sura  foi-  each  boy,  I  pay  him  a  salary,  which  upou  llir 
whole  ia  equivalent  to  thiit.  I  did  not  tbink  itdcfi- 
rable  to  make  him  dependent  on  the  number  of  bojl> 
to  go  up  or  dowu  with  tlie  school ;  so  that  I  give  tun 
a  sum  whether  the  school  is  more  or  less  full,  equal  U 
1/.  10».  each  boy.  Sometimes  he  is  n  loser,  and  M«i*- 
times  a  gainer  by  thnt.  Upon  the  whole  i(  ia  pretty 
equitably  done,  I  think.  Practically,  it  is  about  1(.  10*. 
per  annum  for  each  boy  for  the  French  master. 
Then  there  are  I2s.  6d.  for  each  l>oy,  which  w«  p^y 
as  college  dues  to  the  officers  of  the  College;  that 
is  to  say,  the  five  senior  boys  receive  money,  ihcy 
receive  a  stipend  amounting  to  151.  a  year,  and  otben 
to  about  10/.  a  year.  It  is  made  up  partly  of  wltal 
the  College  gives  them,  and  partly  of  these  12».  ftt 
given  them  by  the  commoners. 

296.  That  ai)plies  to  boys  in  your  ownhoase  ? — Y«. 
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297.  With  reference  to  boys  in  oiher  Iwiinling 
LoU[*s,  whftt  h  Uio  uharge  iudepemifnt  ol'  llu;  lijils, 
for  board  ? — The  cliiirgep  nm  s^onorHlly  ihe  sumo  ns 
in  my  own.  I  have  put  dowu  thf  Head  Muster  for  10 
gniueaa  ;  the  see-ond  inasier  for  6/.  8s.  :  thu  lliird 
masltr  I'or  4/.  ;  tlie  mnthfiniiticul  mn-iter  (or  '61.  ;  tlio 
Freiieh  m.istar  for  II.  10*.  I  do  not  niyseli'  \iay  aiiy- 
tliii)<r  uiiKweriug  to  Ihiil  flrat  item.   I  take  the  buluticc. 

298.  Then  what  iiccounts  for  the  ditference  between 
251.  nnd  42/,  ;  under  the  Jicad  of  "  lialf-yearly 
chrtigea  "  in  your  iiriHwer  you  give  the  ligures  42/.  ? — 
That  is  for  my  eslnblishmeiit  :  tlml  is  lo  sity,  servanrs, 
rent,  houselioeping,  tu^os,  nuil  profit. 

299.  Tlien  llie  result  woulilbe  this  :  that,  whetlier 
ftboy  he  in  your  house  or  in  tbe  houao  of  iin  aBaie- 
taut  ruftslei',  about  25/.  would  be  considered  the 
charge  for  tuition  ?— Yes,  nt  least  in  tbe  tutor's 
hoiiees  !  but  lit  the  jiame  time  I  should  add  thi.>',  that 
the  Head  Master,  to  his  own  commoiiers,  miikos  no 
charge  i'or  his  own  tuition  ;  he  is  piiid  for  tuition  out 
of  the  board.  In  the  otiier  case  ilie  10  guineas  go  lo 
hiin  for  tuition.  Tbe  boariliug  tutor  gets  bis  benefit 
from  his  lioarders. 

300.  But  with  respett  to  tlie  hoy,  or  tlie  parent  of 
the  boy,  it  woubl  be  considered  that  for  his  boy's  tniiion 
231.  is  paid? — Yes,  more  or  leas;  but  if  I  had  to 
answer  that  ijueBtioii  I  should  ibiuk  it  necessary  to 
append  Ibis  note  :  "  While  25/.  is  paid  out  for  this 
"  purpose  by  the  boarding  tutors,  the  Head  Master's 
"  instruction  is  paid  for  by  the  profits  of  his  own 
"  boarders." 

301.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  These  five  senior  hoys  re- 
ceive certain  payments  lieiuBelvea  ? — Yea. 

302.  Made  up  from  what  the  other  hoys  pay  ? — 
Partly.  I  cannot  tudl  you  precinely  what  it  is.  It 
has  been  diminished  of  late.  lu  former  times  Ihe 
prefect  of  bull  used  to  get  from  20/.  to  25/.  ;  now  he 
gets,  as  far  as  I  know,  from  12/.  to  15/.,  and  the 
other  officers  something  like  10/.  a  year. 

303.  niat  is  like  pocket  money  lo  tUom  ? — Yes, 
Moreover  they  get  tnort"  than  that.  All  the  senior 
prefects  have  boy  pupils  among  the  Junior  boys,  and 
the  juniof  boys  pay  their  prefect  tutor  .i^zuinfa  a  hulf- 
yenf.  So  that  eai'h  of  those  boys  has  an  income, 
exclusive  of  what  he  brings  from  home,  of  between 
20/.  aud  30/.  a  year. 

304.  Those  are  not  always  scholars,  are  they  ? — 
Always  scholars, 

303.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  that  always  paid  lo  them 
in  mooey  ': — Always  in  money. 

306.  {Lord  Lytttlloii.)  I  understcind  you  to  pay, 
you  paid  alioiit  20  guineas  to  tbe  staff  J — Yes. 

SO".  In  this  printed  answer  (hero  arc  two  outer 
bnarding-lioUBes  mentioned;  Mr,  Wickham's  and 
Mr.  Moberly'a  ? — I  have  opened  another  since. 

308.  Whose  is  that  ? — Mr.  Dn  Bonlay's.  lie  was 
a  tutor  at  Exeter  College.  lie  has  just  come  down 
to  me.  He  is  building  a  house;  so  that  nt  present 
hia  arrangemenis  are  not  in  a  perfect  slate.  He  bus 
a  house  in  which  ho  lias  got  four  hoys,  and  is  likely 
to  have  more  after  the  holidays.  He  is  huildin<r  a 
house  on  the  hill  near  here,  which  will  contain  25 
boys.  I  propose  to  have  a  fourth  hoard  in-t-liouse. 
My  ide.i  is,  that  the  school  ought  to  pxtend  to  ^00 
commoners,  i.e.,  100  within  the  Head  Maslcr's  pre- 
mises, and  four  boarding-houses  with  an  average  of 
23  each  ;  and  when  we  liave  100  scholars,  which  we 
shall  have  under  the  ordinance  of  the  Commissioners, 
we  ?ball  have  u  school  of  300  boys,  which  is  a«  many 
as  we  can  accommodate  with  our  machinery  and  other 
CDDTenieneos  ;  aud  we  ought  not  to  have  letis  to 
supply  nix  scholars  per  annum  to  New  College.  We 
sliall  want  a  minimum  of  six  scholars  for  New  Col- 
lege eveiy  year;  and  in  order  lo  keep  up  that  staple 
we  aiionld  have  300  boys  in  the  school.  We  have 
now  216. 

309.  The  fixed  payments  to  the  Hend  Master  from 
the  fund  arc  450/.  and  300/,,  from  which  there  is  a 
deduction  of  3oO/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  400/.  from 
that  source  ? — Yes. 

310.  Then  if  we  take  the  number  of  boarders  in 
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(be  Head  Master's  house  at  100? — I  have  not  had  WlNOllESTUR 

100  boarders  these  15  years. 

311.  Suppose  we  i:ike  the  number  nt  100.  and  take 
ibcm  at  a  profit  of  20/,  apiece,  that  makes  2,000  a 
year  on  that  account  ? — Yes. 

312.  There  is  a  certniu  other  sum  (it  does  not 
appear  bow  far  it  is  net)  from  the  other  boarders, 
llow  much  should  tbe  net  emoluments  of  the  Head 
Muster  be,  calculated  upon  that  scale  ? — I  should 
find  il  extremvly  difiicult  to  tell  you  what  the  net 
profits  lire  ;  partly  becaase  the  jirofits  are  diiBcuU 
to  ciilculate,  but  chiefly  for  this  reason — the  greater 
part  of  my  profits  arise  out  of  my  hoarders.  I  havo 
a  large  establisbmenl,  and  a  very  large  family  of  my 
own,  I  have  but  a  single  kitchen  where  everything 
is  cooked  both  for  my  hoarders  and  my  children.  I 
have  a  tutors'  table  and  a  housekeeper's  table  ;  I  have 
a  sick  boys'  table  ;  I  have  between  20  and  30  ser- 
vants in  the  two  bouses.  I  have  (when  my  own 
liouse  is  included)  a  dinner  at  1  o'clock  for  my  own 
ch'dilren.  All  this  goes  into  one  general  nniss,  and 
which  item  in  tlie  butcher's  bill  or  the  grocer's  bill 
is  for  my  family,  wliieh  is  for  the  boys,  I  honestly 
cannot  tell  yon. 

313.  But  without  going  minutely  into  tbe  ques- 
tion of  protilii,  we  may  take  tlie  lowest  sum  of  20/. 
each  boy  ?— The  profit  on  the  hoarders  is  the  great  item. 

314.  Taking  it  at  20/.  each  boy,  that,  without 
looking  to  the  boarders  of  otlier  houses,  would  giro 
£,000/.  a  year  '—ITiut,  I  have  no  doubt  is  within  the 
mark. 

3L5,  So  that  without  reckoning  at  all  the  other 
houses,  the  whole  emoluments  would  be  2,400/? — 
If  you  take  20/.  apiece  on  100  boys,  that  would 
make  2,000/. 

316.  I  am  adding  the  400/.  net  from  the  College  ? — 
That  makes  2,400/.  Then  the  others  would  he  ten 
guineas  apiece. 

317.  Is  that  ten  guineas  net  ? — Yes  it  is  net,  except 
so  fur  as  I  choose  to  charge  myself  with  things. 
Thu  fact  is  I  charge  myself  with  several  things.  Jlr. 
Walt'ord,  the  mathemulienl  master,  has  an  as- 
sisfani,  and  I  |>ay  him  50/.  1  also  pay  another 
tutor  50/.  a  year.  The  truth  is,  when  I  first  came 
here,  I  asked  my  predecessor  what  the  value  of  the 
place  was,  and  he  gave  mi-  an  answer  which  will 
show  you  what  a  valuable  situation  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be,  "  If  you  come  with  tbe  private 
"  means  I  did,  and  if  your  cx[R'n6es  are  the  same 
"  aa  mine  were,  vou  may  reckon  on  laying  by 
"  2,000/.  a  year  with  Ihe'  school  full."  1  came 
here,  and  in  the  course  of  ibo  first  three  years 
the  wlinio  of  our  building  was  pulled  down,  iji 
order  to  build  these  new  promises.  Therefore  every 
thing  1  laid  out  In  the  first  instance  was  ahan- 
donod  and  lost.  I  then  went  into  the  new  place, 
and  furni,-hed  il  from  one  end  to  tbe  other  ;  and 
of  course  it  waa  sonic  time  before  any  jirofit  came. 
Tlien  came  two  or  lliree  years  of  considerable  profit. 
The  school  was  very  lull,  and  ]iaid  well.  During 
that  titne  1  laid  by  nearly  2,000/.  a  year  licyond 
the  exjiensca.  Then  tbe  school  gradually  decreased, 
so  much,  that  there  waa  a  time  when  I  doul>t  whe- 
ther I  (juite  cleared  my  expenses.  Now  it  has  got 
up  aigain  ;  you  certainly  would  not  go  beyond  the 
mark,  if,  taking  all  the  sources  together,  you  put  the 
pi-iitil  at  3,000/.  a  year  when  the  school  is  full.  If  I 
wiTc  to  give  a  very  deliberate,  well-considered, 
balanced  answer,  I  should  say  one  year  willi  another, 
with  the  school  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  that  sum 
would  not  be  beyond  the  mark, 

318.  {Mr.  r'oiigliai,.)  1  reckoned  it  nt  3,000/. 
a  year  merely  from  the  data  given  in  your  answers, 
deducting  the  rent  you  pay  for  the  house  ? — Yes  ;  I 
am  9ure  that  is  a  fair  estimate,  supposing  the  school 
to  He  full, 

319.  {Lard  Lifflflton.)  If  you  took  100  boya 
besides  your  own  boarders,  you  could  not  take  the 
net  profit  upon  them  at  10/,  a  head  ? — No  ;  besides 
I  am  going  to  pay  my  fourth  master  out  of  these 
sums, 
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WIXi'IlESTEIL  ."120.  {Mr.  Vauffian.)  Iii  ealinialing  vour  profil 
from  boarders  to  ibo  Commissioners  of  income  (at, 
liaii  iho  simi  you  pay  as  the  iulereat  of  ibe  nionev 
IW  buililie^  ibe  hoiiise,  hecu  reckoned  ba  rent  for  the 
liuufe  nm!  deducted  from  vour  prolii?  ? — I  do  not  ibink 
1  have  ever,  as  ftr  ns  I  recollect,  given  tbc  Conmiip- 
Bioncrs  nn  e.'titnatc  of  niy  profits  ;  I  snid  the  profits 
m(  the  boarJers  wlTc  20I.  npiece,  but  I  do  not  think 
'I  hnTc  ever  givca  an  tstimnte  of  my  profits  upon  the 
■whole. 

321,  In  the  specimen  half  yenr**  sccounl  the  first 
item  ia  "Orawing  maater,"  Iml  in  iho  column^:  of 
Bgwcs  it  is  nil  :  ivhiit  would  that  be,  supposing  Xhe 
hor  had  bad  a  drnwiug  inniiter  ?  —  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  tuiswer  that  ;  it  is  Eometbing  I  have  approved 
of  uul  fettled.  There  aro  not  many  hove  who  learn  : 
I  really  cannot  lell  you  at  the  moment,  without  look- 

■^g  thi-oiigh  one  of  the  account*, 

322,  I  oulv  wanted  to  know  what  the  chirgc  for 
ithe  drawing  master  was  ;  do  1  understand  thai  all 
'tkew  payments  in  ihi^  account  ore  made  only  by 
'the  coiiinioDers  ? — Te,-'. 

(  323.  With  respect  to  the  payments  meulioued  in 
Ko.  10,  are  there  any  of  lliofo  "-hich  arc  paid  by 
scholars  ;  if  «o,  which  of  rhem  are  paid  by  scholars  ? 

—You  will  ok^erve,  under  >'o.  13,  "The  only  money 
-•*  paiil  on  account  of  n  Mholur  for  iiiElruetion  is  the 
"  sura  of  II.  IOj.  nnnually  for  ihe  foreign  masters, 
"  with  W.  Is.  hnlf-yeurly  additional  if  he  learns 
i"  German  and,  if  he  be  not  a  prefect,  H,  li.  half- 
"  yearly  to  bis  boy  tutor," 

324.  (Sir  S.  XorlAeole.)  I  will  just  ask  al'out  the 
350/.  per  anattm  ;  is  that  an  arrangement  with  your- 
aelf,  individnallv,  or  will  it  he  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment with    ibc    Head  Master  ?^Wben     the    College 

'  ftsked  me  if  I  would  consent  to  that,  I  tried  to  make 
■  s  condiiioa  :  I  said,  "I  ain  quite  content  to  pay 
"  3J  per  cent,  upon  that  10,000/.,  provided  you  will 
"  promise  me  vou  will  not  increase  it  on  mv  sue- 
''  cessor."  anil  they  declined  to  make  any  aueh  har- 
,gain.  They  said  ihev  did  not  intend  to  bind  tbera- 
Belves  with  re^jiect  to  future  Head  Musters  ;  therel'ore 
the  arrangement  applies  only  to  myself. 

325.  {Lord  Li/tfellaii.)  They  will  make  their  own 
•  bargain  with  future  Head  Masters  ? — Yes. 

326.  (Lord  Devon.)  Will  you  he  kind  enough  to 
give  na  a  statement  of  the  numei^  and  positions  of  all 
the  staff  of  the  school  ? — The  second  master  is 
Mr.  Frederic  Wiekham,  whom  I  am  Forry  to  say  is 
ill  at  present,  and  incapable  of  appearing  before 
you. 

327.  Fcrbajis  you  will  give  tia  the  salaries  at  the 
same  lime,  in(le[ieudent  of  the  profits  of  boarders  ? — 
That  does  not  come  much  before  nie  officially,  and 
therefore    I   am  not  the    best    authority   upfui   that. 

.  Mibjecl.      The  Rev.   Frederic    Wiekham,    a   Master 

iflf  Arts,  n  Fellow  of  New  CoUege  in  former  limesi.  is 
the  second  master;  the  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Moberly, 

,  my  nephew,  a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  New  College,  is 
the  third  mu.'^ter,  and  bus  charge  of  a  class  in  school  ; 
the  Bev.  Jiimes  Thomas  Du  Boulay,  Fellow  and 
tutor  of  Eieler  College,  who  has  lately  come  down 
here,  is  fourth  master  in  the  school.  Those  «hrce 
masters  and  myself  have  nlone  the  actual  charge  of 
the  clnsaeti.  Xleauwhile  I  have  a  lulor  for  my  own 
pergonal  help,  Mr.  Charles  Griffith,  a  Craven  scholar 
of  Wadliain  College  ;  be  lakes  about  20  of  my  boys 
(numbering  from  the  2Ist  to  tiic  40lh)  in  the  school. 

,  Those  are  the  only  masters  who  hear  classical  lessons. 
Then  Mr.  Walford,  who  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cauihridge,  is  our  math'.matical  muster, 
and  we  have  recently  got  for  his  assistant  the  Rev. 
C.     II.    Hawkins,   who    is    also    of  Trinity    College, 

I  Cambridge ;  and  ihcy,  with  the  writing  mnstcr, 
Mr.  Whale,  form  the  staff  in  that  part  of  the  school. 
Those  are  the  only  lesebera  of  classes  in  the  school. 
Theu  in  the  College  there  is  a  tutor,  whose  duly  it 
is  to  superintend  the  composition  of  the  greater 
pari  of  [he  College  hoys, — the  Rev.  Fdmuud  Willes, 
who  receives  a  stipend  of  200/,  a  jear  from  the 
College    fuiids.     When    I  say  "the  greater   purl  of 


"  the  College  boys,"  I  mean  below  the  npper  Ixw. ; 
the  upper  boys  do  not  submit  ihetr  e«)mf>o$itk«i  la 
any  nne  but  me.  For  the  commoners,  I  have  t«n 
resident  tulnrs,  both  Feilowa  of  New  College,  Mr. 
llerrie-on  aiid  Mr.  Dieting  :  ili<>v  have  the  inuBediait 
superintendence  of  the  l>oys  reMiling  »ri(h  n».  ni 
overlook  the  eoniposilions  of  the  greater  pari  of  th> 
commoners  ;  they  are  lioarded  and  lodged  in  my  jn. 
miaei:.  I  consider  the  booi'diug  and  lodgiog  I  pt> 
them  is  woith  nearly  100/.  a  year,  bpsidea  iW« 
stipend. 

328.  They  do  not  lake  eln(<?«s  in  the  ecbool !~ 
They  do  not  take  classeH.  Tbeiv  is  one  more,  (he  Sn. 
H.J.Wickham,  who  is  one  of  the  boarding  maeters.  Hr 
was  ii  tutor  for  commouiTS  for  eight  or  len  years.  Hr 
some  lime  after  resigned  his  (utOTtdiip  for  comuomn. 
which  he  did  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  liad  allowed  his 
to  open  a  boarding  houae.  He  had  a  boofe  tweottttvU 
off,  knew  the  hovs  perfectly  well,  and  couli]  open  hi^ 
house  for  boarders  without  innirrins  any  »»p»ju«.; 
it  therefore  whs  a  vcrv  happy  opportunity,  te  it 
appeared  to  me,  to  begin  that  ^stetn,  sud  I  appaiaM 
him  a  boarding  master.  He  oiily  supmntradt  Ui 
own  boys,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  Mhen. 

329.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  II.  "  There  ar*  two  statu. 
'*  table  masters  only,"  that  is  (bo  Head  Maaierirrf 
the  second  masler  f — Yes,  Mr.  F.  Wirkhuo  urf 
my  sell'. 

330.  You  say  "There  will  eborllj  be  titntW 
"  assistant  master  with  a  claas"? — ^TbalifMr.  Da 
Boulay  ;  lie  i?  now  at  work. 

33 1 .  Has  he  been  appointed  Eince  lbc«e  dAFvent? — 
Yes  I  he  haa  been  wiib  us  since  tbe  begbai^  it 
Febrnary. 

332.  Yon  have  one  French  master  aad  ran  m» 
going  10  have  another  French  Master  ? — Ye*,  ■» 
have  already  got  him  :  be  hns  h««D  bm  ttme 
months. 

333.  A  Frenchman  ?— Yes. 

334  You  hnve  one  German  master  already  ;—Tw. 
Mr.  Helh-r.  You  will  obset^e  (lio  raMon  fi>r  (kM 
is  that  the  Geiman  tioys  are  >ll  valnntects.  W» 
leach  German  or  French  to  everybody.  Evety  bij 
must  go  into  one  elas«  or  the  otber, 

335.  That  is  part  of  ihe  rurHeulum  * — Yes ;  1W 
hoys  who  go  into  German  pav  a  guinea  a  balf-ynr 
more  besides  the  II.  iOa. 

336.  Both  commoners  and  scholars  ? — Yes  ;  he  IiM 
out  of  the  whole  number  about  41  bovs.  All  thr 
rest  of  the  school  go  to  the  French  clashes'.  Hi*  aoat- 
ber  varies,  of  course,  somewhat,  but  that  isat«ntllie 
mark. 

337.  (Mr.  Thompion.)  Thoae  are  chieil/ the  eiibT 
boys? — Yea,  or  those  whose  friends  hare  vmt  coo- 
nexion  with  Germany,  or  those  >vhoae  familv  Wi* 
been  in  Germany,  so  that  the  bor  has  learnt  ili; 
language  before.  If  the  boys  vronld  attend  to  lai 
wishes,  which  they  do  not  always  do,  I  should  *-A 
that  French  should  go  on  up  to  the  upper  part  of  ii« 
school,  and  then  that  all  the  boys  slionld  Nn 
German.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  ;  it  U  to 
the  friends  to  decide  ;  so  that  the  German  ela»  i> 
not  so  full  as  I  should  like  it  to  be. 

338.  {Lord  Clnrendon.)  Is  there  a  periodical  rt- 
aminnlion  in  German  ? — We  have  not  had  one  oatil 
lately.  In  the  little  book  I  took  the  libernr  of  semliif 
the  Conimissionery*  I  speak  of  a  seheme'l  was  iLm 
proposing  for  setting  on  foot  periodical  examinslMU 
in  the  classics  and  modern  languages  ;  aiid  since  that 
was  written  I  have  held  the  first  examination,  h 
look  place  in  January,  and  excited  a  grvot  ibal  of 
interest  in  tlie  school, 

339.  {Mr.  Thiimp»on.\  What  kind  of  exnmiftsdli 
was  that  ? — 1  describe  it  here  in  this  wbt:  "*  I  am  jf* 
"  posing  prizes  lo  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
"  school  below  ibe  sixth  form,  which  are  to  be  ee»- 
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'*  tested  In  tho  firat  vroek  of  every  Imlf  year.  I 
.**  propoae  that  everj  boy  in  these  cUssea  should 
.**  ijo  exiimiueil,    not   ouly    bugI)    ns  think  proper  to 

otler    Eheiiisi'lveB  ua  pimdidniea.      I  wish  to  havi! 

'■  examiiierd,  one  for  etuih  cIuhs,  from  the  uuiverMity, 

:'"  and  the  exiuniimtion  lo  bu  conducted  L-iiher  wholly, 

or,  perhftjis,  with  the  exception  of  reading  alonJ  in 
'  Frfiich,  on  piiper,  I  should  like  to  have  six  papers 
"  for  ench  class  ;  the  first,  in  llie  Gioek  books  read 
*'  in  [he  school  in  thu  previous  half  year  ;  the  necond, 
"  in  the  Latin  ver.-fe ;  iho  third,  in  French  and 
*•  (.iormiin  for  the  boys  who  respectively  learn  these 
^'  languages,  containing  piiasages  for  triiualaiion  into 
■"  and  Ironi  those  lauguagef,  and  graminaticul 
"  qneslions  ;  the  fourth,  in  o  set  i)ortioii  of  English 
■"  history  ;  the  tifth,  in  a  set  portion  of  geography  ; 
*'  and  tlie  eixtli,  in  a  set  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
■"  Old  Testament" 
.  340.  The  first  trial  in  January  was  succcMful  ? — 
Ybs,  I  tbink  so  ;  the  boys  certainly  look  a  great  deal 
■of  interest  in  it. 

f  341.  You  think  it  will  work  well  ? — I  do  not  yet 
inow  how  it  will  operate  on  (he  whole,  but  my  im- 
pression is  thnt  it  will  work  well  anil  do  a  great  deal 
<il'  good. 

^42.  It  IB  to  be  a  viv&  voce  examination  as  well  ii.t 
"Willi  pa|>ers  ? — No  ;  we  found  that  a  great  diffieully. 
Ji'  you  have  paperd  you  may  exaniine  100  boyp  very 
Gocin,  but  if  you  give  tbem  only  a  few  minutes 
apiece,  the  ex  ami  nation,  though  short,  runs  away 
with  i^uch  a  quantity  of  time  that  it  becomes 
imyKissible  to  deal  with  1(X)  boy*  in  virii  rore 
exam  in  at  ion  7<.  The  buys  are  lo  read  1-rcnch  aloud  lo 
the  French  muMler.  I  any  here,  "  My  otiject  in  intro- 
"  ducing  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  paper  into  (his 
"  eiamiuatiou  is  to  ensure  tluit  the  regular  leBsoiis  of 
-"  the  half  year  are  not  neglected  while  these  eol- 
"  lateral  subjectB  fti'cmore  closely  attended  to.  I  still 
"  wish  our  general  promotion  lo  take  [iloeo  according 

>"  to  tlie  aggregate  of  roarkit  or  ehi.-iaieus  paper,"  and 
so  on.  My  desire  was  to  encouiage  modern  languages 
and  such  studies  as  geography  and  history.  1  found, 
upon  tlie  first  trial,  a  good  many  of  the  hoys  did  those 
thijiga  very  well ;  they  pleased  me  vei'y  much.  There 
were  a  good  many  who  did  pretty  well,  and  1  am 
inclined  to  think  it  will  go  on  improving. 

'A\'i.  (Mr.  Vaiighait.)  In  history  and  geography, 
(be  history  of  the  Old  Testament  form,-*  a  portion  of 
the  examination  ;  is  Ibat  one  of  tho  school  suhjects 
or  a  paper  by  itrtoif  ?  —That  I  intend  lo  be  a  paper  by 
itnelf.  I  had  not  the  Old  Ti'stament  history  in  tho 
first  examination. 

344,  {Mr.  T/wiitfison.)  Tbiit  doesnotapply,  1  tliink 
you  say,  lo  the  sixth  ibrm  ? — No. 

345.  Is  there  uuy  other  examination  approaching 
in  its  etfect  lo  this  '( — I  have  spoken  here  of  several 
other  examinallons.  We  have,  firsi,  the  election 
csamination  fur  New  College,  which  runs  over 
ntuch  of  this  ground  ;  ihen  we  have  a  very  serious 
examinalion  indeed,  in  tlie  winter,  for  Dr.  Goddard'a 
prize  (an  exhibition  of  23/,  for  four  years),  which 
goes  over  much  of  that  same  ground;  so  that  it  would 
only  he  multiplying  examinations  '\d  pari  materia  lo 
apply  this  lo  the  sixth  form. 

I34f).  I  only  wislied  to  know  why  they  were  ex- 
cluded ? — Keciiuse  they  have  examinations  of  their 
own, 
347.  (Lord  Clarendon,)  ''In  all  matters  within  the 
*'  school  I  apprehend  that  the  Head  Master  is  su- 
"  preme,  there  being  at  all  times  an  appeal  to  the 
"  Warden  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  aebolars 
"  or  any  of  tho  officials  of  the  College."  Per- 
haps this  may  l>e  au  opporlunily  for  asking  you 
to  give  ua  Bomc  account  of  the  relalion  which 
e.xislB  between  the  Warden  and  Fellows  and  the 
achohirs,  which  I  do  not  lind  comes  out  very  clearly 
either  in  the  Warden's  answers  or  any  other  part  ? — 
Ton  see  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  traditional  sys- 
tem ;  it  has  grown  up  with  ciroumatanceB.  William 
of  Wykeham,  the  Founder,  instituted  a  College  with 
ft  Warden  and  t'^llowa   na  the   hody  to   govern  it, 
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and  the  maetora  are  "  eotaluclitii  ct  remothi "  by  WDfOHBSTEB. 
them.  The  consequence  is,  ihat  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  have  the  legal  authority.  That  U  pointed 
out  in  many  places  in  the  statutes.  The  llead 
Master  is  hired  by  them  to  leach  the  seliolara,  and  ia 
removeable  by  ibem  ;  that  is  his  legal  poaiiion 
under  the  statutes.  But  in  the  course  of  years  a  great 
change  took  place  j  the  school  giew  up  lo  bu  of  a 
characler  and  importimce  which  the  sinlutes  never 
contemplated.  At  liiPl  a  few  buys  wtre  luluiitled  as 
Jitii  nobiliiimi  then,  the  education  being  found  lo 
he  of  value,  other  boys  were  sent  ;  ihe  Head  Master 
who,  liy  Ihe  statutes,  ought  lo  be  within  Ihe  College, 
was  allowed  to  live  outside,  and  lo  take  boarders  ; 
imd  to  sueb  iiu  eKieut  did  ihul  go,  ihal  until  rereiilly 
all  the  expenses  of  ihe  instruction  of  the  whole  seliool 
were  piiid  by  ihe  emnuieners.  The  stipend  of  the 
Head  Master,  which  is  put  down  here  at  300/.  per 
annum,  has  only  been  300/.  for  the  sjiuee  of  about  a 
year  and  i\  half;  uulil  then  it  was  ouly  150/.  and 
Ihe  second  niasicr's  was  100/.,  so  that  1  could  con- 
Bcieutioualy  say  that  for  u  stipend  of  150/.  with 
a  charge  of  350/.  u|ion  it  [ler  iinuum  I  undertook  the 
instruction  of  200  Iwys,  looking  forwiud  lo  make  my 
protit  out  of  the  boarders.  That  was  the  ground,  aa 
regiu'ds  money  maitera,  on  which  I  stood  wiiii  the 
College.  The  450/,  per  annum  waa  Dr.  Goddard'a 
private  benefaclion.  8o  things  have  gi'owu  up  to 
their  present  state.  By  ihe  conatituiion  ihe  Warden 
is  supreme  over  the  seholars.  If  any  matter  of  im- 
portance takes  place  as  lo  tlio  scholars,  I  must  lay 
it  before  ihe  Warden.  As  to  the  commonei-a,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them  directly  ;  Ihey  are  my 
oivn  hoya  :  aiill  being  supreme  over  the  schohirs,  as  it 
is  but  one  achool,  Lt  ia  obvious  that  he  gets  au  iiulirect 
supri-macy  over  thecommonera  as  well;  no  thai  even 
in  commoners  I  should  never  Ihink  of  doing  anything 
reniarkable  without  consulting  the  Warden  and  uscer- 
taining  his  wishes  about  it, 

348.  Can  such  n  constitution  work  well  ? — It  ia  not 
one  I  should  devise  for  such  an  institution  ;  hut  it  has 
grown  up  traditionally,  and  I  should  be  sorry  lo  have  it 
interfered  wilh.  bo  long  an  Ihe  Warden  aud  the  Head 
Master  act  togeiher  amicably,  nothing  can  be  more 
cordiid  or  more  viduaUe  tliuii  iheir  joint  jiositions  ; 
but,  if  I  may  speak  from  hearsay,  lliere  have  been 
times  (nol  in  my  osvn  time)  when  ihere  was  nol  that 
good  feeling, 

349.  Should  you  say  any  direct  (tower  of  interfering 
with  Ibe  whole  school  rests  with  the  Warden  ? — 
There  must  be  sucli  n  power.  lie  ia  BUj>reme  over 
the  scholai'B,  aud  if  apei'ia!  orders  are  issued  for  Iho 
scholars,  the  general  operation  of  Ihe  school  must,  of 
course,  be  greatly  afleetcd. 

350.  When  yon  speak  of  the  Warden  you  menu  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  ? — No,  I  mean  the  Warden  ; 
tho  Fellows  are  non-resident. 

351.  Is  that  considered  an  invariable  rule  ? — 'I'ho 
hursar  ia  the  only  regular  exception  I  have  known  ; 
he  generally  resides  here.  The  bursar  now  is  an  old 
gentleman,  and  in  ill  health,  and  the  under-b'irsar 
(Mr.  Walford,  the  mnlhematical  master,)  practicaliy 
conducts  great  port  of  the  College  business. 

352.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  Mr,  Walford  a  salaried 
officer? — Yea  ;  Mr.  Walford  receives  3/.  abend  from 
all  the  boys  in  the  bcIiooI,  the  College  iwiyiug  him  on 
account  of  ihe  scholars.  Ho  receives  other  pnymenta, 
I  l>elieve,  from  the  College  funds, 

363.  {Lord  Clarfudoii.)  There  are  two  single  men's 
Bpurlments  liere,  I  think,  for  the  Fellowa  'f — There 
are  several  room.".  There  are  rooms  for  three  Fellowa 
in  the  premises,  but  they  are  seldom  occupied, 

354.  You  consider,  practically,  the  I'ellowa  ai'e 
non-rofiident  ? — They  are.  They  come  uji  lo  four  or 
five  meetings  a  year. 

355.  There  is'  no  slatuteable  period  of  residence  hy 
tlie  old  Blatutcs? — No  ;  I  fancy  by  the  statutes  ihey 
require  ihe  pei-mission  of  the  Warden  to  be  nbaeni, 
but  if  so,  it  is  a  pemiiseion  always  given. 

356.  By  the  atntutes  ihey  are  expected  lo  be  always 
here  ? — Yea,  I  think  so. 
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'  WlKCHEBTEtt.  35".  {Lord  Drron.)  With  regnrd  to  ihe  Fellows, 
do  llie  Fellows  always  meet  us  a  Council,  lujd  take 
into  consuliTBlion  nny  mattors  ctinnepied  with  the 
school  as  siicli  ? — The  Fellows  very  rniely  ilial  with 
aoUijlSfiS.  those  things.  Tlie  Warden's  nuthorilv  is  riither  b 
^^— ^^—  pecolinr  one,  Iwcauee  it  is  partly  persoaal  aud  pnrtly 
as  the  head  of  a  corporaiion  ;  so  thai  wIicd  any  idi- 
poi'taiit  casL'  arises  aflecling  a  scholar  I  take  it  to  the 
Warden  and  he  deals  with  itas  he  lUiuks  pi-<>i>er.  If 
it  19  a  inutli'i'  of  general  concern,  and  he  ihinks  it 
desirable  (o  get  the  opinions  of  the  Fellows  as  well, 
ihc  decision  is  pul  off  till  the  next  niefiini,'.  and  iIk'T 
consider  of  ii.  In  ordinary  matterB  the  Wnrdeii  is 
supreme,  and  wo  have  nothing  1o  do  but  lo  obpy  him. 
He  is  alwnyis  very  courteous  and  considerate,  and  I 
hare  nerer  had  the  smallest  inconvenience  or  diffi- 
culty vitli  him, 

3o8.  There  is  a  double  government  in  fact  ? — It  is 
certainly  a  very  niionialous  constitution.  It  is  one,  I 
suppose,  nobody  would  m.ike  now  for  the  lirst  lime. 
When  Wiiliani  of  Wykehani  framed  these  slutule?, 
he  had  no  idfa  that  so  important  n  part  of  the  whole 
school  would  he  under  the  Head  Master  as  nu  in- 
dependent anihority,  eo  Ihat  be  did  not  institute  the 
coDslitulion  we  now  have  -,  but  ht.'rc  it  is,  and  so 
long  as  it  works  on,  and  so  long  us  wc  can  keep 
things  together  under  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  continue.     It  goes  on  vcrj-  harmoniously. 

359.  May  I  ask  you  whether  any  of  thf  changes  or 
improvements  in  the  system  which  htivo  lukcn  place 
in  your  time  have  liecn  instituted  by  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  ? — Many  improvements,  relating  to  the  com- 
fort aud  WL-!1-Ueiiig  of  ihc  College  hoys,  have  been 
made  by  them  ;  but  they  have  not  had  any  pnrt  in 
the  changes  which  I'efer  to  the  learning  of  the  school. 

360.  {Liiril  Cliirendo7i.)  Do  yon  consider  ihe  fel- 
lowships as  retiring  allowances  for  the  roasters  ? — 
Until  lately  the  fi-llnwships  were  confined  by  the 
efatutes  to  the  actual  Fellows  of  New  College,  or 
tliosc  who  had  beein  niembois  of  that  body,  or  llioae 
who  were  Chaplains  of  this  College ;  lint  by  a 
clause  in  the  ordinance  of  ilie  Oxford  Commissioucrs, 
under  which  we  are  now  living,  the  musters  of  the 
school  are  placed  in  a  position,  I  wilt  not  say  of  prior 
eligibility,  but  of  e*inality  with  Ihc  Fellows  of  New 
College.  They  are  equally  eligible  for  those  ftjllow- 
gfaips,  and  ihey  may  be  considered  as  retiring  nllow- 
anccs  for  the  Masters  who  get  iheni. 

361.  Hu^  the  number  of  fellowships  been  reduced 
as  yet  ?— We  have  not  had  an  election  since  the 
ordinauec  was  made.  There  are  10  fellowships,  and 
four  are  to  he  suspended.  It  is  ieft  in  the  discretion 
•f  the  College  to  suspend  the  first  or  second.  I 
imagine  Ihev  will  not,  in  all  probability,  suspend  the 
first  that  fulls. 

362.  As  far  as  you  are  able  to  juilge,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  say  a  funher  diminurion  of  the  fellowships 
irould  he  injurious  to  the  school  ? — If  ihc  qnostion 
refer  to  Ihe  edueatiou  of  Ihe  school, — the  mere  educa- 
tional interests  of  ihe  school, — I  do  nol  Ihiuk  it  is  very 
malerial  whether  there  are  anj-  fellowships  or  not  ;  I 
really  do  nol  feel  their  presence  at  nil. 

363.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Would  you  exleJid  the  same 
remark  lo  the  Warden  ?  —  I  would  not  do  that 
fthsoluteiy,  because  the  Warden  is  on  ihe  spot,  and 
does  actually  control  a  gowl  deal.  As  I  have  already 
said,  my  own  feeling  would  he  this — if  you  were  to  se't 
up  a  puhlic  school  in  some  other  pari  of  England  now, 
then  lo  have  a  Head  Mosler,  the  best  you  could 
get,  and  then  put  a  superior,  resideni,  individual 
authority  over  the  school  and  over  him,  would  be  a 
mouslrous  constitution  to  devise  for  the  tirst  lime  ; 
but  we  have  inheriled  this,  and  inheriied  it  by  degrees. 
It  has  grown  upon  us  gradually,  uniM  it  "is  not  of 
anybody's  iuslilntion. 

364.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  Do  you  eonnider  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Warden  and  Fellows  has  any  appreciable 
effect  in  improving  the  qualify  of  the  masters!  yon  get 
here  ? — No,  on  the  contrary,  it  ralher  dia-tmproves 
them,  if  I  may  coin  such  a  word.  We  must  consider 
the   Warden  and   Fellows   of  this  College,  and  the 


Warden  and  Fellows  of  New  College  tte  one  joiw 
body,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  Mving  thai  tli« 
consequence  of  restrictiug  the  choice  of  ■De«tcra  u 
any  single  college,  caanol  he  lo  improve  the  qualiiy 
of  the  teaching  in  a  school.  When  I  «fas  iiittridiii-r^ 
here  as  Head  Master,  though  bred  h«re  «s  a  \>n.  \ 
belonged  to  another  College.  I  was  on  iindergrsiluab. 
fellow,  and  tutor  of  Balliol ;  my  Hfc  «t  Oxtud  «« 
spent  in  my  College;  and  you  may  en^ily  fupjMt 
thai  this  being  a  place  which  more  or  lew,  *« 
always  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  X*v 
College,  it  has  never  l>een  a  Tcry  pleu^mnt  nofer 
that  a  Balliol  man  should  t>e  ht^re.  Ag:aiD,  hIhi  { 
was  elected,  not  only  was  I,  a  Halliul  man,  n^ 
Head  Muster,  but  ihe  then  Wurden  and  FeBnn 
elected  Mr.  Charles  Wordsworth  second  in»»ipf, 
who  was  not  only  not  a  New  College  man,  iiui  na 
a  Wykehamist  at  all  ;  he  was  bred  nt  Uutiiw, 
and  was  a  Christ  Church  man;  and  to  htx^  lia 
bi'ought  here  as  second  master  was  not  alvi^ctUcr 
ftceeptiible  lo  the  body  of  Wykehajnists.  W,.  m-^x 
un  working  togelher  here  for  ten  years  with  {km 
corUialiiy,  and  with  great  and  groiring  kindaeM  hm 
all  the  Wykehamists.  I  have  alwayB  fell  i|  to  U 
uiy  duty  to  till  up  the  masterships  that  were  ia  m 
patronage  as  far  as  I  could  frem  New  College  B 
I  could  liud  a  fit  man  at  that  College  I  felt  laum 
appoint  him.  The  only  excuse  that  would  b*  felt 
to  be  adequate  if  I  brought  in  another  luan  <rH,tte 
I  could  uol  find  one  to  suit  me  at  New  Collt^.  TU 
question  I  was  asked  at  tirsi,  then,  rouat  braatam4 
in  this  way — so  far  as  the  quality  of  tlto  indiK 
goes,  I  think  it  is  uol  improved  l>y  tlie  >-nnstiiutia 
we  have  now.  If  you  pul  an  adequate  man  a.-:  tnatiR 
at  the  head  of  a  school  of  this  kind,  he  oo^lii  iol« 
supreme.     That  of  course  is  a  Head  Master's  view. 

36j.  (,1/r.  Thompson.)  What  Ixxly  would  vuu  Nig- 
gesl  lo  manage  the  projjeriy  ? — I  wui  not  prepared  lo 
suggest  any  changes.  There  ia  u  great  deal  o(  yr«. 
periy  in  the  hands  of  the  College,  nud  as  far  aa  I 
know,  I  believe  that  it  is  very  well  managed  by  ib 
Warden  and  Fellows. 

366.  You  think  the  fellowships  ought  to  t« 
kept  up  ? — I  ihink  besides  the  maoagemvnt  of  tk 
I)roi)erty,  it  is  highly  desirable  there  should  be  mA 
offices  as  places  of  retirement  for  men  who  lj4t« 
laboured  long  and  hard  as  nin^terd,  iu  the  irori  uf 
the  school. 

367.  (Lord  Li/UelloH.)  The  appeal  ii  pnciitaUj 
from  you  to  the  Warden  alone  ?  The  Follows  wvre 
not  in  your  mind  at  all  ? — They  are  nol  ben.  and 
besides  that  they  know  nothing  ahtiui  Uw  matter. 
It  would  be  preposterouFi  if  I  had  a  tjueeiioB  ngarl* 
ing  a  particular  boy,  as  to  a  matter  of  Caci,  ud 
requiring  lo  be  dealt  with  at  onte,  to  bring  up  lulf 
a  dozen  clergymen  from  the  country  lo  coosall  ikrta 
upon  it. 

36K.  Tou  look  to  the  Warden  alone  ? Yes. 

36U.  You  are  aequajnled  with  Ihe  statute*  ul 
ordinances? — Yes  ;  pretty  well. 

370.  As  far  a»  Ihey  are  valid,  they  r«lat9  oalyM 
the  scholars  ? — Yes. 

37 1 .  They  have  notliiug  to  do  with  tho  conunoB«nt 
— Nothing  whatever. 

372.  The  real  effective  control  of  the  Wnrdra  om 
the  scholars  :  does  that  extend  prnctteallv  fo  iW 
subjects  of  instruction,  to  the  liooks  for  ins'lnnre  re 
use  for  Ihe  scholars  ? — I  do  not  tfiiiik  the  Wanlro 
so  far  as  1  know,  has  ever  meddled  with  lliM* 
things.  I  do  nol  doubt  that  he  mig-hi  do  so,  K 
iho  Warden  were  lo  tell  me  he  approved  or  dis- 
appmved  of  a  hook,  I  should  think  it  proper  lo 
attend  to  thai.  In  respeel  of  the  books  to  be  wlertt*! 
for  examinaiion  at  the  elections  for  New  Coihgr,  1 
am  bound  to  consult  the  Warden  of  New  Collof-e.  ' 

373.  When  you  slate  you  consider  the  control  of 
the  Warden  lo  apply  indirectly  even  as  regardu  tlf 
commoners,  you  mean  that  that  arises  frtmi  ilie  rt- 
treroe  inconvenience  which  would  result    from  two 

sysleins   existing    in    the  eame  school? Te*,    wc 

are  theoretically  only  a  branch  of  the  Collegv,  there- 
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Ifbre  if  myboya  aro  allowed  to  come  aud  learn  with 

the  CoUepe  boys,  they  must  follow  the  College  rules. 

874.  {Mr.  Vauglian.)  As  I  understood  your  oLjec- 

^Ltlons  just  now,  they  wcut  not  to  Ilie  rclacious  between 

^Vtiie  Warden  of  Wincliester  and  the  school,  but  to  the 

^■relations  betwen  the  school  and  New  College  ? — I  did 

Vnot  object  to  anything  on  my  own  port.     The  present 

'      ■Warden   was   one    of    our  tutors  for  twenty   years 

before  he  was  cleeled  Warden,  so  that  I  know  him 

Ihomnghly,  and  he  knows  me.    I  have  never  met  with 

Bnytbinp  from  bim  or  ibe  Warden  who  wua  iu  office 

^before  him,  but  courtesy,  and  not  only  (hat,  but  coa- 

^Bmderation,  respectful  consideration.     From    first  to 

Blast  I  base  never  mot  wiib  anything  but  the  ulnioet 

^rroseible  kiadoesii.     But  when  I  have  made  changes 

1  have  found  difficuities  in  the  way.     Tliere  was  one 

great  chanoe  I  made  some  years  ago  ;  I  took  great 

pains  to  do  it  because  I  knew  my  movements  would 

be  watched,  and  therefore,  though  I  believe  it  was 

wiihln  my  own  authority,  I  constdted  the  Warden  of 

I      this  College  and  at  the  elcetion  I  stated  to  the  War- 

^■den  of  New  College  and  the  other  electors  what  I 

^^projwsed  to  do,   and  obtained  iheir  acquiescence,  so 

that  the  thing  was  done,  and  it  was  in  my  own  mind 

^^a  thing  of    essential  consequence,  but  I    found  for 

■many  years  it  did  not  work  so  well  as  it  ought  to  have 

^^done,  because  it  had  not  the  full  approval  of  the  old 

Wykehamists.     I  discovered  that   lo  carry  out  any 

change  successfully  it  must  have  the  sympatiiy  of  New 

College. 

375.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  then,  your  objec- 
tions are  addressed  to  your  relaiions  wiib  New  College 
rather  than  to  your  relations  with  the  Warden  and 
Fellowa  hero  ? — I  think  the  two  Colleges  form  but 
one  system,  and  it  is  that  system  which  overlies 
the  school. 

376.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  the  best  thing  lor 
B  public  school  of  ibis  kind,  that  the  Head  Master 
should  bo  entirely  supreme  without  any  one  over 
him  ? — Pray  let  me  distinguish  between  what  I  think 
shout  nn  abstract  public  school  and  this  one.  I 
would  not  have   the  constitution  of  this  altered  at 

^L«ll.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  is  an  ancient  place  ; 
^Bit  has  grown  up  to  what  it  is  fi-om  ancient  times  ; 
^■things  have  adapted  Ihc-msclves  to  it,  in  fact,  and  it 
^Pgocs  on  agreeably  and  smoothly,  so  that  I  would  not 
have  the  relation  between  the  Warden  and  the  Head 
Haslcr  changed.  I  should  think  it  a  pity  ;  it  would 
[be  framing  a  new  constitution  upon  a  new  basis. 

877.  But  supposing   the  constitution  of  a  public 
chool  were  to  be  framed  anew,  you  would  think  it  ad- 
iTiaable  that  the  Head  Master  should  be  entirely  supreme 
.  the  management  of  the  school  in  all  points,  nSeciing 
lihe  kind  of  education  which  is  to  be  given  there  ? — 
fl  think  so  ;  I  think,  if  an  abstract  public  school  were 
llo  bo  set  on  foot  and  you  were  to  appoint  a  Head 
[Master  and  intrust  bim  with  the  management  of  it, 
tie  ought  to  be  supreme  in  all  points,  i.  e.,  the  subjects 
Jto  bo  taught,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  books,  and 
lao  on.    I  think  he  should  also  be  supreme  in  appoint- 
Itng  his  assistants,  so  that  they  should  he  one  uniform 
■ibody  :  he  should  not  be  liable  to  have  a  man  put  in 
check  and  counteract  him.     On  the  other  hand, 
think  it  would  be  quite  necessary  there  should  be 
ame  body  of  men  (not  a  single  individual)  to  meet 
ccasionally,  to  superintend,  to  lay  down  general  prin- 
ciples for  his  guidance,  and  to  have  the  power  to 
emove  him  if  □ecessai'y.   At  the  same  time  we  rcnlly 
|et  on  very  well  as  it  is,  only  there  was  good  sense  in 
be  remark  made  lo  me  by  the  Head  Master  of  another 
public  school  when  we  were  discussing  tlieso  matters, 
I  think    I   am   better  olF  than    you  are,   for  my 
f**  Trustees  never  hear  of  anything  I  do  until  it  is 
done." 

378.  (StV  S.  NoHheoU.)  Tou  do  not  think  the 
supremacy  of  the  Warden  facilitates  your  dealing 
with  the  assistant  masters  ? — No  ;  if  I  had  the  au- 
lliority  I  could  deal  with  tliem  perfeclly  well. 

379.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Or  with  the  parents  ? — No; 
yet,  sometimes  it  is  a  facility  for  me,  instead  of  arguing 

^wilh  a  parent,  to  say,  "It  is  the  Warden's  order  j"  for 
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the^r  will  not  write  to  the  Warden,  and  consequently  WDTCIIBSTBK. 
It  rids  me  of  that  kind  of  correspondence.  

380.  {Lord    C/areiidon.)    I    see   the  Warden    ap-      „  ^'^■ 

points  (he  mathematical  master,  and  ihe  masters  in  ^tuitrly. 

French  and  German  :  can  he  do  that  without  con-     30  liny  isea 

suiting  you  ?— He  would  not  do  bo,  but  I  suppose ' 

he  might.  If  we  want  a  Fiench  mnster,  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  appoint  him,  because  ho  is  lo 
instruct  the  scholars.  I  am  content  the  person  ap- 
pointed ahoulil  instruct  ihe  commoners,  but  I  cannot 
appoint  a  person  to  instruct  the  scholars.  Therefore 
if  we  want  a  French  master,  I  must  make  inquiricF, 
but  the  appoinlment  must  be  made  by  ihe  Warden. 

381.  The  Warden  also  appoints  the  college  tutor  ? 
— Yes, 

382.  What  are  Ihe  duties  of  the  cdlego  tutor? 

The  college  tutor  is  a  modern  innot'ation.  We  had 
a  system  in  old  times,  which  was  staluteable  in 
fact,  by  which  the  college  prefects  acted  as  tutors  to 
the  lower  college  boys,  and  it  operated  extremely 
well  in  my  judgment.  A  college  prefect  had  about 
six  pupils  among  the  lesser  boys,  and  he  was  in  a, 
great  measure  rcsponsJIile  lor  tliem.  If  rhe  inaet«r 
wanted  to  know  about  a  little  boy,  he  sent  for 
the  boy  tutor,  and  asked  him  "  la  this  boy  going  on 
*•  well  t"  The  boy  tutor  looked  over  his  pupil's 
compositions,  and  made  him  alter  them  until  they 
were  its  nearly  correct  as  he  could  make  them ; 
and  then  they  were  sent  up  to  the  master.  When 
Mr.  Wordsworth  came  hero  aa  second  master,  he  did 
not  like  that  plan;  he  bad  been  at  another  school  i 
it  had  prevailed  traditionally  with  us,  and  he  repre- 
sented to  the  Warden  that  it  was  a  bad  ihing  for 
one  boy  to  look  over  another  boy's  composition  ;  it 
would  be  much  better  lo  have  a  man  lo  do  it. 
The  Warden  acceded  to  that,  and  nppoinied  Mr, 
Lee,  the  present  Warden,  college  tutor,  which 
office  he  held  for  twenty  years.  Ho  became  the 
tutor  to  superintend  the  compositions  of  all  the 
college  boys,  except  the  sixth  form,  and  that  plan 
we  ha\~e  continued.  We  have  now  Another  gentleman 
in  his  place. 

383.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  will  just  ask  you 
whether,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  thia 
aystem,  which,  upon  the  whole,  you  would  not  wish 
to  see   desti-gyed,  of  the   Warden   and   Fellows,   you 

have  ever  thought  of  any  scheme  by  which  the  Fel-  • 

lows  might  be  made  available  for  educational  pur- 
poses ? — I  hope  that  may  never  be  thought  of. 

384.  Tou  do  not  think  they  could  take  any  part 
in  the  work  of  the  school  ? — Certainly  not.  I  should 
like  such  a  plan  about  as  well  as  a  captain  of  n  ship 
would  like  lo  have  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  serving 
under  him  as  lieutenants. 

385.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  a  "  boy  tutor  "  ? — 
That  is  a  point  I  spoke  of  jnst  now  ;  some  of  the 
senior  prefects  have  pupils  among  the  junior  boyp. 

386.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  that  an  ancient  sys- 
tem ? — Yes  ;  that  has  grown  out  of  iho  statutea. 
William  of  Wykeham  desired  that  his  relations  when 
they  came  to  this  school  should  be  put  under  the  charge 
of  one  of  the  prefects  ;  "  Unum  de  scholaribna  pro- 
"  vectioribuB  et  discretioribua  ejusdem  collegii  ;"  and 
that  has  grown  into  the  system  of  boy  tutors. 

387.  Did  he  contemplate  that  there  should  be  a 
cei-tain  stipend  to  these  boy  tutors  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  iu  the  statutes  about  payment 
to  the  boy  tutors. 

388.  (Lord  Lj/ttelton.)  Can  yon  state  what  the  boy 
tutor  is  ex]iected  to  do  ? — Now  he  is  not  expected  to 
do  BO  much.  The  introduction  of  the  College  tutor 
has  broken  in  u|)on  that.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  tho 
school,  the  position  of  a  boy  tutor  was  very  distinct 
from  that.  I  had  pupils  as  a  boy,  and  two  or  threa 
of  my  old  tutors  are  al)out  in  the  world  ;  they  were 
kindly  tutors  to  me.  The  tutor  required  the  boy  to 
do  his  composition  in  time.  If  a  boy  could  not  do  his 
lesson,  he  went  to  the  boy  tutor,  and  he  helped  him. 
He  told  tho  boy  to  sit  down,  and  made  him  do  it  with 
him.  You  had  a  more  immediate  close  superinten" 
dence.  If  tho  boy  tutor  overlooked  a  mistake  perlmpe, 
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WjNcilESTEE.  tho  muster  came  down  on  the  boy  tutor  nnd  made 
liim  do  the  eserciao  correctly.  I  cannot  lell  you  how 
much  I  have  lost  from  my  seuiors  not  acting  as  boy 
tutors.  The  boy  tutor  would  conect  mistiiUt's  of  the 
little  boy  1  now  he  makes  all  tbu  blunders  himself. 
A^'ain,  lie  denit  ivilli  the  pupil  as  a  hoy,  whereas  the 
College  tutor  who  has  these  things  to  do  deals  with 
him  as  a  man,  A  hoy  dealing  with  a  boy  is  more 
efieetuol  in  that  way  than  a  mnri  dcnling  with  boys. 

389.  You  introduced  the  Colh'ge  tutor  ? — It  was 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  auggei*lion,  not  liking  the  Whi- 
chester  plan,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  then  Warden. 
If  I  had  had  my  way  I  fihould  have  introduced  the 
College  tutor  for  the  sixth  form,  but  left  iho  boyg 
below  the  sixth  form  to  the  boy  tutors.  What  wo 
want  at  this  day  at  the  top  of  the  school  is  more 
eflictive  work,  because  if  you  make  the  top  of  your 
school  work,  you  make  the  bottom  of  your  school 
work  ;  (111  the  other  hand,  if  you  work  hard  at  the 
bottom  of  the  school,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  top 
vill  work  hard. 

390.  I  do  not  see  what  the  boy  tutor  in  the 
pi^aent  ayatem  does  ? — They  have  the  charge  of  the 
little  hoys,  and  a  small  part  of  the  composition  is 
Btill  in  their  hands.  They  are  looked  upon  as  re- 
sponsible, in  a  great  degree,  for  the  care  of  their 

jnnjonj.  If  a  little  boy  is  going  on  amiss  my  hahit  is 
to  send  lor  his  boy  tutor,  and  ask  his  opinion  as  to 
the  general  behaviour  of  the  hoy,  i.e.,  his  diligence, 
conduct,  languagc,and  so  on.  He  has  the  charge  of  htm. 

391.  Is  he  u  sort  of  client  of  his  ? — Yes. 

392.  Does  ho  defend  him? — Yes,  if  anybody 
bullied  him  or  hurt  him  he  would  go  to  his  boy  tutor. 
It  is  an  excellent  relation  ;  I  only  wish  it  were  more 
complete. 

393.  {.Sir  S.  NoTllicott.)  Do  I  understand  that  the 
Warden,  being  on  excellent  terms  with  yourself,  made 
BO  important  a  change  in  the  Hyslem  of  the  school  as 
the  introduction  of  a  man  tutor  instead  of  boy  tutors, 
againsi  your  Judgment  aa  Head  Master? — No;  1 
do  not  say  that.  I  am  talking  now  of  old  times. 
This  is  a  matter  of  26  years  ago.  In  those  days 
the  late  Warden  and  the  then  second  master  (the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  he  now  is)  were  very 
active  men  ;  they  travelled  rather  faster  than  I  did. 
It  was  done  not  according  to  my  judgment,  but  rather 
the  other  way.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  objected  or 
protested  against  it, 

394.  Then  it  comes  to  this — the  Warden  does 
lake  such  a  direct  shore  in  the  managomeut  of  the 
school  that  he  would  make  changes  on  the  suggestion 
of  n  subordinate  muster,  evcu  without  their  being 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Head  Muster's  judg- 
ment ? — I  apprehend  it  would  be  different  in  case  the 
Head  Master  said,  ''  This  is  an  oitremely  wrong 
"  thing,  and  ought  not  to  be  done."  I  apprehend  the 
Warden  would  nut  do  it  then. 

395.  Bnt  he  exercised  an  independent  judgment  in 
that  matter  ? — Yes. 

396.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  On  that  occasion  you  did 
not  proiest  against  it  ? — No  ;  I  only  mean  to  say  it 
was  not  the  way  I  should  have  done  it. 

397.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.')  Do  you  happen  to  know 
how  long  the  sum  of  a  guinea  has  been  paid  to  the 
boy  tutors  ? — A  long  while. 

398.  So  long  that  it  was  a  reasonable  sum  when 
paid  originally  ? — That  aum  certainly  was  paid  half 
a  century  ago, 

399.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  14.— "The  proposed  in- 
"  crease  of  the  number  of  the  acholnra  from  70  lo 
"  100,  as  ordered  by  the  Oxford  University  Com- 
"  missioners,  is  ([uite  as  great  as  is  desirable."  The 
Btatutary  numiier  of  scholars  is  70  ?— Yes. 

400.  On  what  ground  did  the  Commissioners  pro- 
po(?e  to  increase  the  number? — Because  as  (hey 
projjosed  to  reduce  the  number  of  fellowships,  there 
would  he  a  certain  fund  unappropriated,  and  they 
proposed  to  cut  those  fellowships  up  into  scholarships. 
They  thought  it  would  he  more  lo  the  ndvnnlBge  of 
the  College  that  there  should  be  ten  seholarflhipa 
than  one  fellowEhip,  at  least,  I  suppose  so, 


401,  15, — "The  election  of  scbolara  liarinj  bwr 
"  made  in  former  years  by  nomination  on  the  part  of 
"  the  electors,  has  for  the  lost  seTea  years,  with  gnti 
"  advantage,  been  conducted  by  the  means  of  op«B 
"  competition."  Has  there  not  been  some  little  cota- 
plaint  of  the  notice  not  having  been  sufficiently  puHio 
either  of  the  time  of  election  or  the  requirement!?— 
Ho  far  as  wc  cun  judge  Buch  a  complaint  is  extrcmrif 
ridiculous.  Wo  do  all  we  can.  We  have  perfecilf 
open  competition,  and  have  an  immenac  numb«  J 
candidates.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  caodiduH^ 
Last  year  there  was  a  letter  from  aomebody  to  "H* 
Times"  newspaper,  to  complain  that  the  election m 
not  fiutfieiently  known.  Tlie  consequence  was  thitvi 
had  an  enormous  qnanlily  of  npplitmtione.  What  em 
we  do?  A  notice  is  put  into  ■' The  TiniM " e«rf 
time  there  is  an  election,  and  circulars  are  wat  t« 
every  one  who  makes  any  inquiry  about  it.  ffiil 
can  people  want  more?  There  will  alwaji  h«  t 
cerliiin  number  whom  neither  one  or  other  oTibete 
things  ever  reaches,  and  they  will  complain  tbuilwj 
have  not  been  told ;  but  you  cajinot  teU  the  vboif 
world. 

4U2,  Election  by  open  competition  has  prond  t 
great  succcBs? — Yes,  I  state  in  the  little  booklkan 
before  referred  to,  "  The  open  elections  have  Im 
"  essentially  successful.  In  point  of  ability,  g«d 
"  conduct,  and  genera!  promise,  we  hare  lost  noiiijj 
"  and  we  have  gained  much.  We  do  not  nowkow 
"  what  it  ia  to  have  a  thoroughly  etupid  boy  aicbolvi 
"  the  Bchool  is  much  more  w-idely  known,  anJ  vJth 
"  this  our  connexion  is  materially  increaetd  Otf 
"  elections  are,  no  doubt,  very  laborious,  farnteit 
"  had  about  100  candidates  every  year  ;  butilitav 
"  own  fault  if,  out  of  so  many,  we  cannot  fmd  enaafb 
"  hoys  to  611  our  vacancies  of  a  very  higL  muL* 
People  send  their  sons,  and  take  it  for  grauti-d  iJiry 
ore  all  to  come  in,  the  trulh  being  that  for  tn  itfricge 
of  14  admissions  every  year  we  hare  la  «ver»g«rof 
100  candidates. 

403.  This  is  one  of  the  ctrculara  you  Mud?— 
Yes  ;  wo  send  them  by  the  hundred.  People  yml» 
and  ask  how  they  are  to  get  tlicir  sons  in,  aud  ibo* 
circulars  are  sent  back.  The  open  compel  it  ton  bM 
had  the  effect  I  have  staled  in  this  little  book.  XtA 
benefit  has  been  derived  to  the  school  from  ik 
coming  of  boys  from  all  parts.  Of  old  we  bid  i 
small  connexion,  and  a  considerable  Darrowaea  ti 
the  system  altogether.  We  were  coinparaliieJy  Ml 
in  boys.  This  open  competition  brings  boys  oImR 
abilities,  of  all  families,  from  all  parts  o[ Hit  toaatrr, 
and  BO  spreads  our  connexion  very  widely. 

404.  By  whom  is  the  eicarainatioD.  for  fchelmWpf 
conducted  ? — By  the  same  body  of  electors  t>  lit 
elections  for  New  College.  Practically  ihejrlem 
much  of  iho  work  in  ray  hands,  for  I  »et  the  pajKn. 

405.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  gives  tbe  marii!— 
I  think  all  the  electors  read  the  papers  moreorkK 
Each  marks  according  to  his  discretion. 

40G.  {Lord  Lt/lldlon.)  About  the  qualil^c 
scholarships,     according    to    the    12th     head 
ordinance  no  fiart  of  the  old  statute  is  lefl 
to   a  certain  extent,  the  preference  of  powrt; 
That,  I    am  afraid,  is  only  a  cteterit  porihv 
ference. 

407.  "  The  electors  may  refuse  to  admit  as  ■ 
"  ference  candidate  any  one  they  may  deem  tft 
"  not  in  need  of  a  scholarship,  and  all  other  tlii 
"  being  equal  in  candidates,  shall  have  regard  to 
"  pecuniary  circumstances  of  candidutes."  I 
would  disqualify  n  peer's  son  for  instanpe  ?— Y«. 

408.  Has    that    ever    happened  ? — No  ;    1 
known  two  or  three  people,  whose   sons  wouU 
eligible  candidates,  who  declined  to  send  tbem. 

409.  Suppose  a  rich  man  sent  his  son  ? I  b| 

hend  it  would  be  for  the  electors  to  say,  '* 
"  not  n  proper  boy  to  come." 

410.  Has  the  cccterit  parifiHS  preference  of 
ever  been  acted  upon  ? — I  can  hardly  recollect 
it  ever  has. 

411.  It  would  be  acted  upon  ? — Certainly. 
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I  kavo,  na  far  as  we  can,  been  diaposod  rather  to  err 
Lon  the  liberal  eide  id  these  matters.  We  have 
Ivlected  within  the  last  two  or  tliree  yenrs  hoys  of 
iTatUer  low  pai'entage,  giving  them  »n  opportunity  of 
doing  well.  They  hove  not  in  Ih^e  cjisea  turned  out 
■  to  be  such  promising  boys  as  we  suppoGcd. 

412.  {Mr.  Vaiigkan.)  Do  you  liiippon  to  know  what 
''proportion  of  the   aelioliu'^,   since   tlie   elections  havo 

been  open,   hnvo  been    taken  from  the  hoys  of  the 
Bchool,  and  what  proportion  from   boys  coming  from 
elsowlioro  ? — I  can  hardly   tell    with  any  oiaclncss. 
H  Sometimes  wo  hove  produced  12  cruiJidntes  from  the 
^Pschool,  and  perhapa  tlirco  or  four  have  been  elected, 
^^X  suppose  in  no  instance   more   than   that.      .Somo- 
timea  we  find  iu  commoners  wc  liave  very  good  can- 
didates for  College. 

413.  Three  or  fourout  of  what  number?  Howmany 

kare  elected  ? — Wh.it  wc  do  is  this  :  if  wo  have  100  hoys, 
ItrG  «end  off  50  after  the  first  preliminary  esaminatiou, 
and  keep  30  for  a  further  examination.  Then  wc  con- 
ktruct  a  roll  consisting  of  25  or  30  boys  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  for  the  ensuing  year.  Upon  that  roll  wo 
may  have  lo  put  four  or  five  from  the  school,  and  out 
of  that  roll  of  2o  an  average  of  about  14  succeed  Jn 
getting  their  admission. 

414.  Fourteen  is  the  age,  after  which  no  boy  can  bo 
elected  tt  scholar? — Yes. 

41  o.  Do  you  find  Ihat  after  that  age  many  boys,  not 

k having  obtained  ecliolursbip?,  leave  your  school.  Do 
they  leave  at  that  particular  period  more  than  any 
Other?  —  I  do  not  feel  conscious  of  their  having 
done  so. 

416.  Is  it  the  case,  that  taking  the  proportion  of 
cholars  and  commoners  the  proportion  of  commoners 
Bcbolars  is  very  much  greater  in  the  lower  pm't  of 
be  school  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  ? — 
Tea  i  and  it  is  very  much  greater  since  the  o|)en 
ompetitioD  ;  the  greater  piirt  of  our  quick  and  clever 
'eommonera  stand  fur  College,  and  get  in  as  scholars ; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  school 
13  filled  with  schohirs,  and  the  lower  part  with  com- 
moners. 

1417.  Must  not  that  bo  owing  to  the  commoners 
Uaving  the  school  at  an  earlier  age  ? — No;  boys  of 
Ji3  or  16  still  linger  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school 
lometimee.  Idonotthink  thcylcavoforthatcnuseatall. 
418.  At  the  time  there  is  an  examination  for  scho- 
larships, is  tliere  or  is  there  not  going  on  an  election 
for  eihibitions  ? — There  has  been  for  the  lost  seven 
years. 

419.  Are  those  the  exhibitions  which   have  been 
Dunded  under  the  ordinance  ? — Yes. 

420.  Have  you  elected  to  many  of  those  ? — We  hovo 
fleeted  to  several  in  different  years.  Last  j-ear  we 
proposed  to  elect  two,  but  it  was  thought  by  the 
electors  that  none  of  the  candidates  came  up  to  what 
they   supposed  to  be  the  right   standard,  and  none 

;     were  elected.     The  year  before  they  did  elect  two. 

■     421,  The  age  of  superannuation  for  esliibilions  is 
one  year  later  than   the  ago  of  superannuation  for 
t     Bcholari*hips  ? — Tea. 

422.  Is  it  general  that  the  candidates  for  exhibi- 

Itons  are  the  persons  who    have  failed  for  scholar- 

lipB  ? — No,  there  is  a  certain  number,  o.  list  of  14 

m  15.  eiclusively  candidates  for  exhibitions.     Among 

tkose  are  boys  who  have  in  former  years  failed  for 

cholorships.     Those  exhibitions,  indeed,  have  been 

Very   useful   in    this   way, — the   open  challenge   for 

cholarships  causes  all  the  best  blood  of  the  school  to 

Fgo  into  College,  and  so  leaves  the  commoners  few 

and  comparatively  inferior  at  the  lop  of  the  school  ; 

consequently,  if  it  were  not  for  those  exhibitions, 

there  would  be  no  fight  between  the  two  parts  of  the 

fichool  i  nil  the  best  blood  would  bo  drained  into  the 

College,  and  the  commoners  would  bo  few  at  the  top 

^1  of  the  school. 

B     423.  Po  you  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  are 
^^nny  boys  of  the  highest  merit,  who  would  prefer  being 
exhibitioners  to  being  scholars,  and  would  take  an 

[ibifion  in  preference  to  taking  a  scholarship  ? — 
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commoners  ;  and  each  think  commoners  or  scholars  WINCHBSTIB 

the   best     Every   boy   who  goes   into    Collego  and 

become  n  scholar  anys,  "Now  I  am  happy,"     The 

scholncs  are  the  leading  part  of  the  school,  and  they 

think    scholars   are    best.     The   commoners,   on  the 

other  hand,  think  commoners  much  the  best.     Any 

boy  passing  from  one  lo  the  other  will  tell  you  ho  has 

bettered  Jiis  condition.     It  never  goes  to  anything 

beyond  kindly,  friendly  talk  with  oncanother;  but  there 

ia  always  that  cfpnV  de  cordis  amongst  us,  and  therefore 

it  is  that  some  commoners  do  not  wnut  to  go  into 

College.     At  this  moment  we  have  two  commoners 

who  are  candidates    for    exhibitions,    and    not    for 

scholarships. 

424,  You  may  say  they  prefer  to  keep  their 
slntious  as  commoners,  and  the  exhibition  has  hnd  that 
effect?  —  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ihe  exhibition 
that  hns  done  so  ;  Ihey  do  not  want  to  go  into  College. 

42 j.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Arc  the  scholarships  open 
without  distinction  of  commoners  or  Echolars  ? — Fer- 
fecl'y. 

42G.  That  has  been  in  operation  some  years,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes, 

427-  Do  you  find  any  superiority  as  between  com- 
moners and  scholars  ? — Upon  the  whole  the  schoUrs 
are  considerably  the  superior,  and  it  would  bo 
more  80  but  for  this  statutory  exhibition.  Usually, 
perhaps,  we  find  one  or  two  commoners  enter  into 
competition  for  it.  If  it  were  not  for  the  exhibition, 
we  should  find  the  commoners  would  be  falling  out 
of  the  field,  at  least  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 

428.  There  is  no  dilTerence  at  all  of  a  social  kind 
between  commoners  and  scholars  ;  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  class  ? — None  whatever.  We  have  had, 
witliin  the  last  few  years,  what  was  a  new  thing 
until  then,  I.  c,  boys  who  have  been  superannuated 
in  College  come  back  to  the  school  as  commoners. 

429.  (Mr.  Voughan.)  As  to  the  status  of  ex- 
hibitioners, do  they  not  become  less  connected  with, 
the  foundation  as  regards  their  falling  under  the 
Buperiotendence  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows  than  if 
they  became  scholars  ? — When  the  8talutoi7  exhi- 
bition was  first  set  on  foot  I  regretted  it  a  little, 
inasmuch  as  I  had  an  impression  it  would  take  Iho 
commoners  out  of  my  own  control  somewhat, 
and  I  wrote  lo  the  Commissioners  that  I  rather 
excepted  against  it.  I  said  "  I  highly  approve  of  the 
"  proposal  to  establish  exhibitions,  but  I  have  an  ob- 
"  jection  to  the  exhibitioners  being  taken  out  of  my 
"  control  and  put  under  a  qiiim  subjection  to  iho 
"  College  authorities  ;"  but  I  was  overruled  on  the 
ground  that  if  they  received  the  College  funds  tbey 
ought  to  be  under  the  College  superintendence.  No 
doubt  the  Warden  and  Fellows  would  always  pay 
respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  Uead  Master,  whatever 
it  might  be. 

430.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  said  that  there  were  occa- 
sional instances  of  disinclination  to  go  into  College  and 
a  preference  for  exhibitions:  do  you  conceive  that  it  in 
any  measure  arises  from  an  impression  on  the  part  of 
the  hoys,  or  Ihe  boys'  parents,  unfavourable  to  tho 
lodging  or  diet  provided  for  the  scholars  ? — No,  not 
in  the  least ;  it  ia  merely  this,  that  a  boy,  being  n 
commoner,  thinks  commoners  ore  best.  If  he  got  into 
College  he  would  say  College  ia  best. 

431 .  Do  you  think  thai  applies  to  the  parents,  or  do 
you  think  that  the  parents  are  under  tho  "unpression 
the  accommodation  iu  College  is  not  ao  good  as  iu 
your  house  ? — Not  in  Ihe  least, 

432.  {^fr.  Vaughan.)  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
sentiment  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  also  of  inexperience, 

433.  {Lord  LytteUon.)  With  regard  lo  the  open 
competition,  by  whom  was  it  suggested  ? — It  was 
introduced  by  the  authority  of  the  Visitor. 

434.  But  at  the  same  time  you  say  there  was  some 
little  doubt  about  it.  Was  it  suggested  by  the  Oxford 
Commissioners  ? — It  was  suggested  before  the  Oxford 
Commission. 

435.  Before  any  inquiry  took  place  ? — Yes.  It  was 
done  altogether  by  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  Visitor. 
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436.  By  hia  autlionty,  or  ai  his  suggestion  ? — It 
WM  done  ftt  Eioii  before  it  %¥as  done  here,  and  the 
Uiahoii  bemg  oa  the  most  intimate  lerms  with  Dr. 
llawtrcy,  thought  it  would  bo  a  good  thinn  to  in- 
tioduco  it  here  ;  he  communicated  with  Dr.  Ilawtrey 
and  received  a  full  report  of  its  success,  Wlieu  he 
proposed  it  here  I  rather  objected  loir,  and  I  wrolo 
owe  or  two  letters  to  the  Visitor,  deprecating  it  ; 
but  he  overruled  my  views  in  the  matter,  and  it  waa 
inatituted. 

437.  It  was  clearly  wilhiu  hia  power  ;  thero  is 
nothing  in  the  old  staiuiea  to  the  contrary  ? — No. 

43S.  (Lord  Ctarttidon.)  17.  "The  statutes  do con- 
"  temphite  the  admisaiou  of  some  other  boys,  Jilii 
"  itotrUiu'M,  to  partake  of  the  educMlii>n  of  the  school." 
I  understand  the  stolutes  which  contemploted  ^/ii 
nobitinni  intemled  ihem  to  be  excluded  from  the 
scholarships,  i,f„lobc  outside  of  the  scholars*  institu- 
tion or  foundation  ? — The  Btalules  certainly  iatfnded 
that  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  scholarships, 
but  tliey  were  still  to  be  aa  regarded  iuslriiction  in  the 
position  of  collegers  ;  and  they  always  have  been  so. 

439.  18.  "  III  the  case  of  new  boys,  tberp  is  a 
"  further  charge  of  11/.  18*.  Gd.  entrance  feef=,  and 
"  a  few  boys  have  separuie  private  tutors  at  the  charge 
"  of  5/,  by  the  half-year,"  How  is  that  arranged. 
Upon  what  does  it  depend? — That  is  the  thing  I 
have  been  speaking  about,  which  1  find  rather  a  dilfi- 
eolty  in  introducing.  My  own  impression  ia  this:  I 
think  the  boys  at  the  top  of  a  public  school  want 
more  help  than  cau  be  given  by  the  master  who  hears 
the  form.  It  seems  to  me,  the  iiuaulity  of  learning 
which  can  be  obtained  in  class  work,  though  as  much 
as  will  save  a  boy  from  punishment  or  complaint,  ia 
Dot  OS  much  as  he  ought  to  learn  and  ia  capable  of 
learniug  :  therefore  I  think,  besides  any  amount  of 
class  inslrnctioD,  he  wanU  something  else  ;  something 
to  tell  upon  hig  own  personal  need?,  to  make  known 
to  hitnwif  his  personal  deficiencies,  and  to  suggest 
the  meatus  of  filling  them  op  ;  in  short,  to  give  that 
which  class  instruction  generally  must  fail  to  give. 

440.  You  arc  alluding  now  to  the  upper  boys  ? — 
I  am  alluding  altogether  to  the  upper  boys  ;  therefore 
it  ho*  been  a  gi^at  object  with  me  to  introduce  pri- 
rale  tutors  in  the  school.  It  is  very  alien,  I  am  sorry 
to  »ay,  to  the  genius  of  the  school ;  indeed,  there  was 
ft  lime  when  prirate  tuition  was  by  the  directioQ  of 
a  former  Warden  forbidden  altogether, 

441.  Have  yon  been  able  to  al4^>gate  that  law  ? — 
I  have  taken  no  account  of  it.  The  fact  is,  no  such 
law  ia  put  on  record. 

442.  Was  it  the  Warden  and  Fellows  who  made 
thai  law  ? — 1  think  so.  It  is  not  recorded.  The  sys- 
tem of  private  tutors  began  about  five  years  ago  ;  I 
had  a  gentleman  then  who  had  about  20  private  pupils; 
ho  was  here  merely  as  a  private  tutor ;  he  had  not 
BBj  school  work  at  all.  ^Vhen  I  made  the  change, 
which  brought  as  many  aa  80  boys  into  my  part  of 
the  Bcboot,  I  brought  from  Oxford  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Charles  Griffith,  to  hear  a  class  of  eome  20  of  my 
■mioT  boys  ;  and  as  he  had  not  his  time  fully  occu- 
pied, I  thought  that  was  a  very  good  opportuHity  of 
beginning  the  iutroduction  of  private  tiitor».  I  said 
to  some  of  my  senior  boys,  "  Here  is  a  young  man 
"  coming  from  Oxford  to  help  me  ;  be  is  a  very  good 
■  echolar,  a  Craven  scholar,  of  Wadham  College  ;  if 
"  your  Fathers  yoo  wish  to  have  a  private  tutor,  I  dare 
"  say  he  might  find  time  to  take  six  or  eight  pupils." 
ThcK  were  some  boys  who  suggested  it  themselves. 
Now  Mr.  Dn  Bonlay  is  here  as  fourth  master,  I  allow 
him  to  take  a  few  pup;l^  ;  and  Mr.  Hawkins  the  nssisi- 
BOt  mathematical  mazier,  dt-es  the  same.  Mr.  Griffith, 
Mr.  Dn  Boitlay,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  in  mathematics, 
have  each  some  private  pupils,  and  if  I  had  mor«  pri- 
vate tutors  there  are  more  boys  who  would  be  glad  to 
avail  ihetn»elve^  of  their  assistance.  I  may  add,  that 
Ur.  Whale,  the  writing  master,  baa  a  few  papils  in 
arithmetic. 

443.  Tou  are  introdncing  the  system  ? — Yes  ;  hut 
there  ia  a  very  natural  and  proper  feeling  oa  the  part 
of  the  College  anthoritiea  that  the  scholar*  ought  not 


to  be  liable  to  such  a  charge,  at  least  without 

fullest  consent  an   the  part  of  the  parents.     At  I  

lime  the  three  tutors  have  several  pupils  among  tW 
scholars  as  well  as  the  commoners  at  the  eatne  pay- 
ment of  51.  each  the  half-year. 

444.  With  the  consent  of  the  parents  ? — ^Ye*  ;  not 
only  must  the  parent  of  a  scholar  consent  bcfonr  I 
allow  him  to  have  a  private  tutor,  but  I  require  la 
actual  letter  expressly  requesting  that  he  may  ban 
one. 

445.  Do  the  parents  ever  object  ? — Not  to  tnc. 

446.  They  probably  think  it  gives  llie  boys  a  bcii<t 
chance  ? — Yen  ;  they  can  hardly  fight  a  good  baob 
unless  they  have  that  instruction. 

447.  Does  not  that  instruction  give  those  wbo  lian 
it  au  undue  advantage  over  the  other  boys  ? — T»  i 
certain  extent  it  must  be  so  ;  it  is  on  advantage  toWc 
a  private  tutor.  If  I  could  have  my  own  way.  I 
should  have  private  tutors  for  the  ^hole  of  the  vp{-ei 
school.  In  my  judgment  the  system  of  private  taiara 
is  one  of  very  great  value  indeed.  It  is  IomIud^ 
upon  a  tender  place,  but  the  truth  is  tbat  the  point  ia 
which  wo  are  below  other  schools,  is  thai  the  Hta4 
Master  has  too  many  boys  under  him,  i.  e.,  two  {rh 
when  ho  ought  to  have  only  one. 

448.  {Lord  L^tltUon.)  How  muaj  bofs  hat  t\» 
Hcnd  Master  altogether  ? — Under  my  charge  I  hai* 
80  boys,  bat  I  have  a  tutor  wbo  laltea  SO  of  thMCi 
i.e.,  from  the  21st  to  the  40lh  ;  practically  I  h>t« 
under  my  sole  instruction  in  class  GO  boys.  Il  i«  aot 
only  that  (he  duty  ia  a  good  deal,  for  it  alwayv  rill  ht, 
ami  I  would  not  put  it  upon  that  ;  it  it  l&if; — it 
the  Head  Master  has  a  single  cla&e,  if  he  is  a  man 
of  vigour  and  activity,  the  moment  the  \iajt  coM 
into  his  class  they  are  the  livetieet  in  the  ackaoL 
There  is  a  gretit  deal  of  spirit  and  vigoar  in  thedia; 
they  are  encouraged  to  exertion,  and  ail  is  gvicg  ea 
happily.  If  it  ia  the  top  class  of  the  sebod  «^i(ft 
be  has  the  charge  of,  that  vigour  and  actiritrwiDlaK 
to  the  top  of  the  school  ;  but  if  he  has  another  ^m, 
beginning  at  boy  41  and  going  down  to  boy  60,  thaidMi 
will  be  the  one  which  feels  all  tbat  encourageiMM  tad 
all  that  life.  The  class  of  which  I  bronghl  ihai  leorl 
this  morning  is  my  class,  i.e.,  from  boy  41  lo  baySOL 
and  it  is  (he  liveliest,  the  most  vigorous,  and  laail 
successful  class  in  the  school.  But  tbat  will  ool  eoa- 
tinoe  to  be  so  if  the  whole  80  are  under  the  Hfad 
Master.  Boys  remainiilg  under  the  same  Maeierduriai; 
the  three  or  four  years  in  which  tbcj  pass  traat  tha 
80lh  to  the  top  of  the  school,  lose  niuchot  ihcirr^^oor 
and  freshness.  They  come  to  be  iamffiar  with  bta 
mauuer,  the  things  he  does,  the  obeei  valinaaba  i— ■^tr. 
the  points  he  insists  upon,  and  so  on,  irhidhaii|;ht  to 
be  kept  fresh  for  the  last  stage.  At  least  thai  U  (ho 
danger. 

449.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  As  he  (akes  twt>  daMH 
what  is  (he  reason  that  the  Head  Master  doea  not  ul* 
the  two  bead  classes,  but  takes  the  head  clai^  toA 
then,  not  the  next  class  to  that,  but  the  third  c1k«  Ea 
the  school  ? — That  has  been  the  result  of  a  goed  4al 
of  consideration.  When  I  came  here  first,  irith  M.*. 
Wordsworth,  2»  years  ago,  we  reconstraeted  the  schtci 
a  good  deal,  and  I  did  a  thing  then  which  I  have  it- 
pented  of  ever  since,  which  waa  exactly  in  the  dim* 
tton  of  your  qaeation,  i.  c,  I  look  the  first  diviiiaa' 
myself.  I  gave  the  second  master  the  cecood  diTMM^ 
the  third  master  (he  (tiird  division,  the  fourth  i^MMr 
the  fourth  division,  and  I  think  I  made  a  grest  fwtttatr 
I  should  have  done  better  if  I  had  diTt^d  the  b^mI 
into  two  halves,  and  given  the  upper  half  la  tka 
Head  Master,  w-ith  assistants,  and  the  lovrer  h^  la 
the  second  master,  with  assislanO.  Instead  of  ft/^ 
tina  the  whole  of  two  divisionB  into  the  1^b4i  «I 
assistants,  it  wonld  have  been  a  better  thing  i»  han 
divided  the  school  inio  two  halves  Under  ifel 
ordinance  of  the  Oxford  Commiaaooers  it  bMMH 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  area  from  which  hajt 
were  to  be  elected  to  New  Coltege,  in  order  ■ 
supply  six  scholars  every  year  lo  thai  Cbll^h 
I  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  gel  ^  man  M 
80  boya  into  the  upper  division,  hiianuL  the  1«W 
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dlaases  are  bony  chiefly  wUh  clemcniary  mntters  of 
grnminar,  and  bnrdly  anything  beyond  (hut ;  Bud 
■when  they  come  inio  my  classes  tliey  ore  inlroilueEcl 
to  the  higher  classics,  e.  p.,  they  begin  lo  read 
Sophocles  and  books  of  1  hat  kind.  I  wanted  tct  get  a 
larger  choice  of  boys  reading  such  books,  who  might 
become  ready  lo  go  to  the  universily.  I  therefore  felt 
I  must  take  iiilo  my  own  hands  a  greater  number. 
But  there  wns  this  difficulty  ;  if  I  put  ihe  lower 
division  of  my  own  boys  under  an  assistant,  it 
would  he  putting  an  assistant  above  the  second  muster, 
which  is  an  awkward  thing  to  do.  At  the  same 
time  hoys  do  not  get  any  great  encourngomeut  from 
coming  wholly  into  the  hands  of  an  assistant.  I 
therefore  took  the  whole  into  my  own  hands,  and  ar- 
ranged for  my  assistant  to  take  the  eeeond  20  boyf,  I 
Btill  retaining  the  entire  charge  of  the  next  40. 

450.  (Sir  S.  NorlhcoU.)  I  do  not  uudcrstnud 
what  you  disapprove  of  when  you  say  you  have  too 
many  boys  ;  do  you  mean  having  the  Jirst  and  third 
classes  together  is  too  much? — I  think  that,  too  ; 
but  what  I  meant  particularly  to  suggest,  as  my  owu 
thought,  is  that  the  Head  Master  bad  belter  have 
one  class  only,  because  he  wastes  all  his  peculiar 
preslif/e  on  the  other  boys.  I  think  he  ought  to 
teach  one  class  wholly,  and  to  have  time  to  examine 
all  the  other  classes  in  the  school  occaEiooally. 

451.  Thereseems  ft  little  inconsistency  between  llmt 
and  what  you  said  about  the  advantage  of  boys  coming 
to  you  in  the  first  place,  and  ihcn  going  lo  the  master 
of  (he  second  class,  in  the  middle,  and  coming  back  lo 
you  ? — I  think,  if  I  could  institute  what  I  suggested 
just  now — a  division  of  (he  school  into  two  halves — I 
should  have  only  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  under 
my  own  superintendence  ;  they  should  have  gone 
through  the  hands  of  the  other  masters,  and  I  should 
have  a  tutor  to  help  me  with  my  owu  boys.  Now 
tho  second  master  has  the  second  division  of  the 
school,  and  I  should  feel,  in  Ihe  present  position  of 
things,  that  he  might  naturally  be  displeased  if  I  were 
to  bring  a  tutor  from  Oxford,  and  put  hira  above  tho 
class  the  second  master  teaches  ;  so  that  I  use  my 
tutor  to  help  me  in  the  middle  division  of  my  own  boys. 

452.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  lirst  three  classes  are  to 
be  taught  by  you  and  your  assistant  tutor,  you  think 
it  is  belter  he  should  have  ibe  middle  one  and  you 
the  first  Qud  third  ? — ^Tes  ;   than  that  he  should  have 

clliss  to  himself  above  the  second  master. 

453.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  see  amongst  the  hills 
an  item,  "Porter  ordered  from  the  wine  merchant ;" 
is  that  for  a  special  case,  for  a  boy  who  has  it  ordered 
medically  ? — Yes,  a  boy  who  has  been  unwell ;  they 
have  to  say,  "  This  boy  is  weak,  or  sickly  ;  will  you 
"  allow  him  to  have  a  bottle  of  porter  ?"  That 
gives  us  a  check  upon  the  quantity  they  take. 

454.  Ai>out  what  proportiou  of  boys  would  that 
occur  to  ? — It  dependsraiber  upon  management.  To 
my  astonishment,  my  housekeeper  told  me,  about  a 
year  ago,  that  there  had  been  such  a  consumption 
of  porter  or  bitter  ale  that  she  had  drawn  144  dozen 
during  Ihe  half-year.  The  fact  was  that  we  had  been 
allowing  it  much  too  freely,  and  I  required  a  medical 
certilicale,  which  checked  the  evil  a  great  deal. 

455.  You  have  92  boys  in  your  house  ;  about  how 
many  are  allowed  lo  have  porter,  under  a  medical 
cerlificale  ? — About  half  a  dozen. 

456.  Have  the  scholars  the  power  of  having  tbo 
Enme  thing  if  it  ia  ordered  for  them? — I  have  no 
doubt  (hey  would,  if  it  were  medically  desh^ble  ;  iho 
probability  is,  it  would  be  done  in  the  sick-house. 

457.  Question  20  is,  "  Are  there  any  boys  partici- 
pating in  the  general  instruction  of  the  school  who 

"  lodge  and  hoard  either  with  their  parents  or  in 
"  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding  houses  by 
"  the  authorities  of  the  school."  You  aay  there  are 
no  sucli  boys,  t.  e.  no  day  hoys  ? — No  ;  we  have  been 
often  pressed  to  take  day  boys,  and  we  should  like  to 
have  them  if  the  school  were  sufficiently  large.  Our 
acreage  is  not  enough  :  we  cannot  do  it. 

458.  To  question  21  you  Bay  you  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  &ame  any  compkte  rules  u  to  the  organization 


of  the  other  boarding  houses,  i.  e.  other  than  your  own?  WiNCHESTtK. 

— Only  this  : — bilherto  all  the  commoners  have  been  n 

in  my  house,  and  so  we  have  had  a  very  complete  and      c.  Mubcrlj/. 

iixed  system ;  but  when  we  first  instituted  those  houses  

it  was  necessary  to  make  rules  as  lo  when  Ibe  boys    3"*  Way  \U1. 

sbouJd  come  in  and  how  they  should  come  ;  and  such      

rules  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  n  prioW,  so  we 
began  without  rules  and  mndo  lules  as  wo  found  occa- 
sion forihem.  Wehave  not  yet  finished.  When  Mr. 
DuDoulay's  house  is  built,  which  ia  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off,  we  shall  bo  obliged  to  make  some  additional  bye- 
laws,  the  boys  will  have  to  come  so  far.  For  instance, 
these  boys  do  not  come  to  morning  chapel.  Whether 
I  .shall  be  able  to  get  them  lo  chapel  or  not  1  do  not 
know,  but  at  pi-eaent  they  do  not  come.  We  have  not 
given  up  all  hope.  At  present  the  hour  is  7  a.m. ; 
until  this  last  half  year  it  was  6  a.m, 

459.  Question  22  ia,  "  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of 
"  domiciliary  accommodation  furnished  to  all  the  boya 
"  of  Ihe  school,  if  so,  what  is  its  nature  ?"  You  say 
"  Thero  are  about  20  private  studies  in  the  Head 
"  Waster's  house,  a  prefect's  library,  and  a  hall,  whero 
"  tho  majority  of  the  commoners  sit  and  do  their  work 
"  in  the  evening."  I  think  wesawtbreo  of  those  pri- 
vate studies  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

460.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that  ? — No. 

461.  {Mr.  V'auylian.)  Is  it  seniority  absolutely 
which  determines  who  shall  have  the  private  stu- 
dies ? — I  generally  give  them  to  the  seniors. 

462.  If  a  boy  loses  his  place,  and  gets  down  in 
ibe  school,  do  you  take  his  private  study  from  him  ? 
— It  would  be  rather  too  great  a  slur  on  a  boy  lo 
talis  his  study  away.  If  1  let  bim  get  so  high  in  iha 
school  as  that,  I  should  hardly  take  it  from  him. 

463.  Is  there  one  boy  in  each  of  the  private  stu- 
dies ? — Yes. 

464.  {Lord  LtftleKon.)  Did  you  understand  iho 
question  lo  apply  to  the  commoners  ? — Yes.  All  I 
have  done  is,  instead  of  meeting  the  question  cx- 
prcs.tly,  to  state  what  we  do  with  our  hoys. 

465.  {Lord  Devon.)  In  the  case  of  boys  who 
have  not  studies, — tho  other  70  or  80  boys, — what 
work  they  do  out  of  school,  they  do  in  their  own 
bed-rooms  ? — Not  in  their  own  bed-rooms,  in  llic 
oilier  hall.  You  must  remember  that  the  peculiarity 
of  this  school  as  compared  wi(h  others,  is  that  tbo 
boys  learn  their  lessons  in  school  ;  our  school  hours 
are  so  long,  we  have  not  only  hours  for  saying  each 
lesson,  but  for  learning  it. 

466.  If  they  are  not  in  the  school,  have  they  an 
opportunity  of  sitting  down  in  their  hed-rocms  ? — 
The  scholars  always  after  6  p.m. 

467.  Butyourboys? — No;  there  aro  no  accommo- 
dations in  commoners  for  reading  in  their  bedrooms. 
They  are  merely  sleeping  rooms,  and  therefore  wo 
keep  them  out. 

46S.  Then  all  the  accommodation  the  boys  have  is 
that  large  school  and  a  common  hall  or  chamber  ? — 
Yes. 

469.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Tou  do  not  think  that 
meat  is  necessary  more  than  once  a  day  ? — No ;  I 
have  myself  been  brought  up,  and  my  children  havo 
been  brought  up,  and  ihe  boys  have  in  all  former 
times  been  brought  up  to  he  saiibiied  with  meat  at 
dinner  only,  and  bread  and  butler  at  breakfast  and 
tea.  I  have  recently  instituted  a  supper  of  bread  and 
cheese  at  8,30  p.m. 

470.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Is  it  tho  practice  of 
the  boys  (0  get  meat  in  for  breakfast  or  for  tea  ?— 
Occasionally  ;  the  parents  send  them  hams  and  other 
things,  and  I  allow  my  man  servant  to  let  them  bo 
kept  in  a  room  below,  and  they  have  those  things  in, 

471.  Are  they  allowed  to  get  anything  in  iLo 
town  ? — No  i  (bat  we  do  not  allow. 

472.  Only  what  is  sent  to  the  house  ? — Yen. 

473.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  26.  "  There  ia  a  pnetry- 
"  cook's  shop  within  bounds"? — Yes. 

474.  You  say  "  But  thero  is  no  sort  of  occasien 
"  that  any  boy  should  ever  enter  it."  I  suppose 
there  is  no  question  that  the  boys  do  go  to  it  ? — 
No  i  some  boys  go  to  it  very  often, 
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475.  Question  27  is,  "What  ifl  the  syetem  upon 
"  which  furniture  ia  provided  for  the  boya'  rooms, 
"  and  what  charges  are  nuiUe  in  respect  of  it  ?  "  You 
say,  "  tlie  furniture  for  the  use  of  the  commoners  is 
"  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  boarding  masters." 
How  iH  that  at  your  own  house  ? — Simply  that  I  fur- 
nish everything  except  those  lilllo  bIuJich,  I  put  in 
the  table  and  Etool,  but  cJI  thoso  lounges  &ru  their 
owu  putting  in. 

476.  {Sir  S.  A'orthcote.)  Are  they  expeeted  to  pay 
for  breakages;  windows,  crockery,  or  anything  of  that 
Bort  ? — I  make  ihcm  pay  for  windows,  because  other- 
wise it  woiiid  be  the  best  pastime  in  the  world  to 
break  all  the  windows  ;  but  they  have  never  been 
charged  for  anything  else.  I  am  not  sure  it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  do  ;  it  would  check  a  good 
dool  of  mischief ;  but  I  have  never  done  it. 

477.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Question  28  is,  "  With 
"  whom  does  the  selection  of  ihe  boarding-house  in 
•■  which  the  boy  lodges  rest  ?  "  You  say,  "  With  the 
"  pFirenls  exchi^ivi-ly."  "  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
"  monly  given  by  any  of  the  school  authorises  ?"  I 
suppose  prncticnlly  Iha  parents  do  not  apply  to  you  to 
recommend  ft  bouse  ? — No,  very  rarely.  I  have  laid 
down  a  law,  which  I  find  it  will  lie  necessary  toaJhcro 
to  aliictly  in  future  i  not  to  allow  boys  to  go  from  one 
house  to  auother. 

478.  Question  29.  "How  many  of  the  chissienl, 
"  mathematical,  and  other  ma.'ilers  and  nssi-^taiit- 
"  masters  keep  boarding-houses  ?  Is  it  a  privilege 
"  which  any  of  them  aie  unable  to  obtain  ?  How 
"  many  boarding- houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  per- 
"  sons  taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  Icacbing?" 
Ton  say,  "  The  Rev,  H,  J.  Wickham  keeps  one 
"  boarding-house.  Ho  was  a  tutor  in  commoners,  but 
"  DOW  merely  acta  as  private  tutor  to  his  own  boys." 
Mr.  Wickbam  is  the  second  master  ? — No ;  this  is 
the  gentleman  who  was  n  tutor  in  commoners,  and 
Lappened  to  have  a  house  of  his  own.  He  was  the 
first  boarding  tutor  I  appointed.  He  was  a  tutor  in 
commoners,  and  now  merely  acts  aa  private  tutor  to 
hie  own  boys.  Mr.  Mobcrly,  my  nephew,  is  the  tliird 
master  in  the  school. 

479.  "The  11<}V.  H,  Moberly  teaches  the  fourth 
"  book  or  class  in  school.  None  of  the  other  assistant 
"  masters  take  boarders"? — He  does  not  now  leach 
the  fourth  class,  he  teoches  a  higher  closs  ;  Mr.  Du 
Boulay  teaches  the  fourth  class,  and  he  is  building  a 
house  to  take  boarders. 

4S0.  "It  rests,  I  apprehend,  with  the  Head  Master 
"  to  appoiut  persona  to  take  hoarders,  with  the 
"  sanction  of  the  Warden?"  Do  you  consider  iho 
eauetioD  of  ihc  Warden  is  necessary  to  appoint  per- 
sons to  take  boarders  ? — Y'es,  1  should  think  bo,  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  by  the  constitution  as  a  mutter  of 
right,  but  I  should  never  think  of  appoiD,ttng  a  person 
without  hie  sanction. 

481.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  naother 
poiut.  One  of  our  colleagues,  who  is  unfortunately 
prevented  from  being  present,  has  fumisheil  us  with 
a  memorandum  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  instruction 
given  in  your  College,  in  the  physical  sciences  ;  with 
reference  particularly  to  what  tank  place  between  the 
Oxford  Commissioners  and  the  Warden  and  Fellows 
ou  that  subjeot,  I  will  read  this  statement  to  rccal 
the  circumstances  to  your  recollection,  and  will  thea 
put  a  question  upon  it  ; — 

"  In  the  original  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  for 
"  issuing  now  ordinances  to  Winchester  College,  it 
"  was  proposed  that  three  of  the  college  fellowships 
"  should  for  the  future  be  filled  up  with  special  refe* 
"  rence  to  the  excclleuceof  candidates  in  one  or  more 
"  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  that  the  three  Fellows 
"  elected  to  thoso  fellowships  should  be  bound  to  give 
"  lectnrcB  to  the  school  boys  in  that  depwtment  of 
*'  knowledge.  In  reference  ta  this  partof  the  scheme, 
"  the  Commissioncrfl  wrote  as  follows,  in  a  letter  elated 
"  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  April  15,  J6oG," 
*  and  signed  by  Mr,  Goldn-in  Smith,  one  of  tho 
"  secretaries  of  tho  Commission  : — 

"  '  Oue  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners, 


'  that  which  aims  at  ensuring  instroction  in  i^ 
'  physical  sciences  to  the  boya  »t  Winchcsiir 
'  School,  by  providing  that  (tirce  of  the  Fclluvf 
'  sliall  be  elected  with  special  reference  to  thtu 
'  excellence  in  those  sciences,  and  elmU  give  Ire 
'  tures  in  them  to  the  boys  in  the  school,  toutt,  i^ 
'  Commissioners  arc  aware,  depend  for  its  aatei 
'  on  the  willingness  of  the  goTcrning  bodjr  of  ih 
'  school  to  introduce  the  physical  Bcienceji  tmtmg 
'  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  facilitate  tk 
*  attendance  of  the  boys  at  the  lectures  of  the  tiirvt 
'Fellows  appointed  (or  that  purpose.  The  C<nc- 
'  missioners  therefore  desire  to  learn  whether  ilit 
'  College  are  disposed  to  co-operate  with  thein  it 
'  this  respect  before  they  frame  more  specific  rrf-a. 
'  lations  for  carrying  out  this  portion  of  ib«f 
'  scheme.  But,  to  them,  it  appears  that  good  tlemrn- 
'  tary  instruction  in  physical  science  is  nrtost  es!«>litl 
'  in  the  case  of  mauy  boys,  desirable  in  all  osn^ 
'  and  perfectly  compatible  with  a  first  rateda^cal 
'  education.  The  object  might  be  cETecled  «itlwut 
'  prejudice  to  other  studies,  hy  setting  apart  tita  or 
'  three  hours  every  week  for  lectures  in  ih*  fbu 
'  sical  sciences,  by  pulling  good  elementaiy  wtna 
'  on  the  subject  into  the  hands  of  the  boys,  aoi]  kj 
'  cxamiuLDg  them  on  the  lectures  once  at  Icut  is 
'  every  half  year,' 

'■  On  the  following  29th  of  April,  the  scheme  nfihr 
Commissioners  was  rejected,  as  a  whole,  tn  tit 
Warden  aad  Fellows,  on  grcivmds  not  speetsll/ron 
nected  with  the  proposed  ftppropriaiioo  of  thite 
fellowships  to  the  promotion  of  the  iditriul 
sciences.  In  regard  to  this  particular  prejiuJl,  tbt 
only  statement  of  the  College  n-os  contatne<l  ia  tkt 
following  passage  of  n  letter  of  Dr.  Barter,  Wudft 
of  the  College,  dated  ■  Winchester  College,  M« 
5th,  185G,' and  addressed  to  Mr.  OoldwinSmirb  ^— 
"  '  We  would  gladly  ace  our  fellowships  sjiji/ifJ  lo 
'the  promotion  of  learning  in  this  place,  fsp«ialW 
'by  making  them  an  attraction  nnd  a  ri-wtid  Id 
'  talented  and  deserving  mnster!-,  With  rcspeti  lo 
'  the  proposal  of  devoting  tliroe  of  them  lo  the  fto- 
'motion  of  physical  science,  we  'would  only  suj^gni 
'  the  four  that  first-rale  men  (luid  do  olLor»  woiil4. 
'  in  the  capacity  of  lecturers,  be  either  for  ih) 
'  honour  or  good  of  this  College)  would  neitbei  fttd 
'  sulficient  employment  nor  emolument.* 
"lu  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  ihcir  8nl 
scheme,  the  Commissioners  subsequeuilv  friioH 
another  scheme  of  ordinances  for  Winchester  W- 
lege;  and  in  communicating  with  the  W»nirn  m 
the  subject,  they  wrote  as  follows  on  the  suhjo-i  vif 
instruction  in  the  phyeical sciences,  iu  a  letlit  daU<i 
November  4th,  1856,  and  signed  by  the&i  .S.  0". 
Wayle,  one  of  the  Becrctaries  of  the  Commiisifpn  ^— 
"  '  In  reference  to  the  opinion  expressed  bj  ibe 
'Warden  and  Fellows  of  Winchester  College  ^^ 
'speeting  that  part  of  the  former  scheme  of  tSi 
'  Commissioners  by  which  it  was  proposed  todtrak 
'  three  of  the  fellowships  of  Wiucheslcr  Coll^je  W 
'  tho  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  physica!  scienns 
'the  Commissioners  direct  me  to  inquire  by  whtf 
'  means  the  Warden  and  Fellows  would  propoM  » 
'secure  competent  instruction  in  the  p)iv>itd 
'sciences  at  the  school,  if  the  three  felIowsbip«  4n 
'not  so  appropriated,* 

"  To  the  letter  in  which  this  passage  oecnrT«d,(k 
Warden  replied,  by  a  letter  dated  *  Wiochesler  Ctt 
'  lege,  December  8th,  18513,'  in  wliicli  there  wa*  tk 
following  passage  ; — . 

"  '  Willi  respect  to  the  required  iastractioit  b 
'  physical  science,  on  the  means  of  providing  wludt 
'  tlie  Commissioners  have  been  good  enough  w 
'  express  a  readiness  to  receive  our  views,  «t 
'  would  eugftge  from  lime  to  time  the  best  Icctnitn 
'  of  the  day  in  the  various  brnnchos  of  snch  srientt. 
'  who  should  conio  to  Winchester  and  give  «t 
'  scholars  successive  courses  of  lectures.  Tte  ii 
'  structlon  thus  imparled  would,  we  l(e]icr«v  'i 
'  more  interesting,  of  a  higher  kind.  an<l  m(-- 
'  unison  with  tine  jeiu ly  progress  of  scjcnc 
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'  could  lie  oblaiucd  fi-oni  ProfeaporB,  who  would 
"  '  uci-'cpt  our  fellowfihipB  and  confine  ihemselves  to 
*'  '  tlie  dutiea  assigned  lii  llieiu.'  " 

"  To  this  passage  in  the  Wnrdon's  letter  the  Com- 
"  missiouera  gave  a  reply  as  follows,  in  a.  Itlter  diiled 
"  January  12tli,  1857,  and  signed  liy  Mr.  Goldwin 
"  Smith,  as  secretary,  which  titially  closed  the  cor- 
"  respondenee  on  the  subject  of  iustruotion  in  the 
"  physical  sclenceH  at  Winchester  : — 
■  "  '  The  Coinmisaionera  receive  with  pleasure  the 
"  •  proposal  of  the  College  to  engage  from  time  to 
"  '  time  the  hesl  lecturers  of  the  day  in  the  various 
'■  '  branches  of  physical  science  to  come  to  Wincliester 
"  '  and  give  the  scholars  successive  courses  of  lec- 
"  '  turcs  !  and  in  reliance  on  the  College  acting  on 
"  '  this  system,  or  on  a  system  equally  efficient,  they 
"  '  abstain  from  pressing  their  former  propositions  in 
"  '  reference  to  this  subject.'  " 

Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  ua  in 
Ihe  first  place  in  what  manner  that  proposal  of  the 
College  which  certainly  appears  to  us  to  go  to  the 
eJCteni  of  a  pledge,  has  been  carried  out? — I  remember 
that  coirespoudence  taking  place,  and  I  recollect 
peiiectiy  that  when  the  suggestion  of  the  Commis- 
sionera  was  lirst  made  we  talked  it  over  together  here 
and  wo  thought  the  plan  was  ntterly  impracticable,  i.e. 
that  B  genlleraan,  a  mon  of  science,  could  be  got  to 
come  to  Winchester  upon  a  scientific  professorship 
of  .500/,  a  year,  to  live  in  a  country  towu,  to  lecture 
only  to  boys,  with  no  prospect  of  making  anything 
in  the  way  of  profit  or  of  reputation  beyond  his 
aalary.  No  one  but  a  very  small  person  would 
accept  it  in  the  first  place,  and  such  a  person  would 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  every  year.  We  therefore 
thought  it  an  impracticable  suggestion,  and  I  remem- 
ber when  the  College  was  asked  what  it  would  pro- 
pose to  do  instead,  this  answer  was  given,  viz.,  that 
lecturers  should  be  hired  every  year  to  give  the  boys 
lectures  upon  this  or  that  subject.  With  the  acluiil 
wording  of  the  Idlers  I  had  noihicg  to  do  ;  indeed  I 
ncversaw  them  ;  but  it  was  by  my  advice,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  that  the  auBw'er  was  given.  I  recom- 
mended that  we  should  bring  from  London  some 
eminent  professors  in  the  physical  sciences,  one  after 
another,  to  deliver  courses  of  lectarea,  I  intended 
that  it  should  be  annual,  as  did  the  Warden  also, 
and  that  we  have  caiTied  out.  The  first  year  we 
desired  that  the  course  should  be  on  chemistry.  T 
hod  the  conducting  of  the  correspondence,  and  I  wrote 
to  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford  to  ask  whom 
ho  would  recommend,  and  upon  hia  recommendation 
we  brought  down  Dr.  Odiing,  who  gave  us  on  Satur- 
days a  course  of  12  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  on 
chemical  products,  which  were  extremely  interesting; 
and  from  which  several  of  the  boys  derived  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Many  did  not  care  alraut  il.butsevernl 
took  an  interest  in  the  subjects  which  continued 
after  the  lectures.  The  second  )-ear  we  had  a 
course  of  Iccturej  on  geology  by  Mr.  Rupert  Jones, 
one  of  the  socrotariea  of  the  Geological  Society,  re- 
con)  mended  by  Professor  Philips  of  Oxford.  Then 
for  three  successive  years  wo  had  the  same  genllc- 
nian.  Dr.  Noad,  who  I  think  is  professor  of  chemistry 
at  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  was  strongly  recom- 
ni'^uded  by  Dr.  Tyndale.  lie  lectured  to  us  first  on 
electricity  ;  Inst  year  he  gave  us  a  course  of  lectnrcs 
en  heat;  and  now  he  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  constituents  and  properties  of  water  and 
Dimospheric  air.  We  have  had  three  lectures,  and 
■we  are  going  to  have  another  to-morrow.  Dr.  Nond 
Is  a  very  good  lecturer,  and  the  boya  take  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  subjects.  So  far  then  as  tlie 
College  did  undertake  to  do  that,  they  have  done 
it,  and  at  n  cost  of  about  100  guineas  a  year. 

4S2,  Aa  I  understand  it,  these  lectures  would 
amount  to  about  12  in  iho  course  of  the  year  ? — We 
Lave  hardly  more  than  10  a  year  now. 

483.  That  pledge,  as  it  must  he  considered,  was 
given  to  the  Oxford  Commissioners  when  they  were 
about  to  make  some  ordinance  or  regulation  on  the 
aubject,  and  they  stayed  their  hands  in  consequence 


Hia. 
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of  that  assurance  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows.    Then  wiNClLEsrER. 

having  had  your  attention  called  to  the  correspondence 

that  look  place,  do  you  think  10  lectures  a  year  can 

be  said  to  be  carrying  out  that  pledge  ? — I  never  saw 

the  correapondenco  at  all.     All  I  was  cognizant  of    SOMnyisDa. 

was  that  a  proposal  had  come  from  the  Commissioners      — ^— ^— 

to  institulc  llireo  scientific  fellowships  ;  and  I  confess 

1  spoke  very  strongly  about  it.     I  thought,  and  tho 

Warden  thought,  we  should  have  very  inferior  men.i.e., 

that  you  could  not  get  a  man  at  the  head  of  hia  science 

to  come  into  a  provincial  town,  where  there  is  no 

activity  on  scientific  aubjecta,  and  if  good  men  did 

come,  as  tliere  would  be  no  encouragement  to  them  to 

advance,  we  should   have  tho  lectures  of  one  year 

repeated  in  the  next,  so  that,  practically,  our  physical 

science  would  stagnate.    The  Warden,  when  he  got  the 

next  letter,  told  me  tho  Commissioners  acr[uieaced  in 

that  view,  and  wiabed  to  know  what   the  College 

would  propose.     I  myself  suggested  what  we  are  now 

doing,     I  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  we 

"  can  do  is  to  give  a  eourae  of  lectures  every  year  ; 

"  to  get  men  to  come  down  who  are  qh  courattl  with 

"  the  acicnce  of  the  day,  i,  e,,  one  man  to  give  us 

'■  lectures  on  chemistry,  another  on  electricity,  and 

"  EO  on,"     In  that  they  acquiesced,  and  that  suggca- 

tion  has  been  carried  out.     The  Warden's  words  are 

stronger,  but   the  words   are   compatible  with   that 

interpretation. 

484.  You  consider  the  worda  are  compntible  with 
that  interpretation  and  with  Iho  way  in  which  the 
pro]Ki9al  has  been  carried  into  execution  ?  — I 
think  BO. 

485,  {Mr.  Vavghnn.)  Do  you  think  that  the  ex- 
pression in  the  correspondence"succes3ive  courses  of 
lectures"  would  imply  simply  one  course  in  cceli 
year  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  what  the  Warden 
meant ;  one  year  one  subject,  another  year  another 
subject. 

4H6.  {Lord  Li/l/el/on.)  It  appears  the  Commls- 
sioiierp,  who  had  originally  suggested,  not  only  lec- 
tures but  examinations,  to  bo  founded  by  the  Ward.-n 
and  Fellows,  somewhat  relaxed  that,  and  when  in  the 
last  letter  they  received  a  pi-oposal,  which  was  i^imply 
for  lectures,  they  eay  they  rely  on  the  College  doinj; 
that  or  Bomelbing  equally  efficient ;  that  would  he  n 
question  of  degree,  whether  ton  lectuiv^s  a  year  would 
be  sufficient  ? — It  is  a  qnestion  of  degree.  How  tho 
College  viewed  it,  it  is  not  forme  to  judge  ;  I  entirely 
believe  they  never  gave  nor  intended  logive  any  pro. 
miso  to  do  more,  I  feel  perfectly  certain  of  it.  Thfl 
Warden's  letter,  however  worded,  was  wriltcn  with 
the  idea  that  a  course  of  lectures  such  as  we  have  had 

waa  what  was  suggested.      Mr. who  is  an  old 

schoolfellow  and  friend  of  mine,  wTOte  to  me  since 
this  Commission  was  appointed  and  expressed  great 
disappointment  that  tho  ordinance  of  the  Oxford 
Coramissionera  was  not  carried  out  more  effectually. 
I  said,  "  I  ain  afrai<l  you  have  forgotten  tho  corre- 
"  spondence  which  took  place,  Tho  Commissioners 
"  wished  a  professorship  of  physical  science,  and 
"  when  it  was  suggested  that  courses  of  lectures 
"  should  be  given,  the  suggestion  was  accepted." 
That  correspondence  I  had  never  seen. 

487.  Your  views  aa  to  instruction  in  physical 
science  are  contained  in  p,  60  of  this  pamphlet  ? — Yea. 

488.  You  Hay,  "It  is  plainly  out  of  the  question 
"  that  we  sliould  teach  chemistry,  astronomy,  geo- 
"  I"?y'  ^f^'  All  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  possible,  and 
"  therefore  desirable  to  attempt,  is,  that  a  course  of 
"  lectures  on  each  of  the  chief  subjects  of  science  in 
"  turn  should  be  delivered  in  Iho  school  annually  by 
"  some  person  competent  to  explain  the  principles  of 
"  it,  and  to  exhibit  by  experiment  the  last  diaco- 
"  veriea  and  the  present  state  of  science.  All  the 
"  boys  will  have  heard  something  about  it  and  soma 
"  will  be  greatly  interested  in  it.  These  may,  pcr- 
"  haps,  afterwards  pursue  the  subject  for  themselrev 
"  and  reach  considerable  attainments  in  it.  More 
"  than  this  I  do  not  think  we  can  aim  at  with  any 
"  pro-epect  of  adequate  advantage  ?" — That  is  my 
view. 

tTa4 
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489.  (Lcrd  Clart»i»*.)  Tta*  'a  the  mmaaa  in  vkirii 
the  amer  «f  Uic  WanlMi  wu  M«^wd  bj  llic  Oxford 
ConnUMiaaar^  sad  tli«  light  is  wbirb  (faej  viewed 
it:— 'TbeCcnmiMiotien  ■'reeeiTe  with  plemre  the 
"  [>roKiMloftli«CoDce«tan>g^^fnaliHeiotiBe, 
"  the  bM(  lecturer*  of  the  cUj  in  tbc  Tsriona  brsBchn 
"  of  Pbj^caJ  Scieo",  to  tcme  to  Wiriel»«rt«r,  ud 
"  jrivo  the  wltdBn  ascenwTe  eoonesof  levuiea  ; 
"  uid  in  rdiraeeim  the  college  Mtiag  on  tUt  iTMcn, 
"  eqaallj  cAcicBl,  ibej  kbauin  from  |K«MiBg  ih^ 
*■  fbnner  propoaitiooa  in  rdWence  to  thia  rabjcct," 
Doj-uu  not  tliiiik  iheCottfenmWfc^tremcBBibylhat 
propoiul,  uid  ilic  Oxford  ComniMionera  mast  hare 
andcT»ioo>\,  more  thMi  10  lecture*  ■  yeai  on  »ciefiiific 
aut^cM  ? — I  cnn  only  answer  tbal  in  iL*  wiinc  w»r. 
J  mm  no  pnrtj-  to  tlmt  c<)rre»pon deuce.  My  opinion 
wit«  privately  s^tked  hy  my  friend,  the  Warden,  and 
tiint  iM  llift  extent  of  my  pnrticipntion  in  the  aifair. 

4yO.  (Sir  S.  Xorlhcote.)  'Ilien  you  do  not  con- 
■Idcr  yonrwlf  at  all  rcsponciUe  f'T  thM  arrange- 
IDPDt  ;  vour  Tiew  is  llial  Jt  is  the  Warden  aiid 
ypllowi  who  are  r«ponsil>le  ? — Quitt  ao.  In  carry- 
ing it  out  I  ain  the  person  who  taket,  the  trouble  of 
writing  lo  nacertnin  what  It'clurers  are  iLe  beat,  and 
ao  OH.  The  rest  I  leave  to  the  Warden  and  Fellow*, 
'i'bey  pay  liie  leclurcrs. 

491.  Who  propoae?*  the  nnmbcr  of  leclnres  lobe 
siren  :  is  that  a  anggesiion  of  your  own  ? — That 
Baa  become  a  thin);  which  does  not  need  suggesting. 
We  now  have  an  Easter  holiday,  and  after  llie  EaslOT 
holiday  ia  over  we  give  lectures  every  Saturday 
during  llie  next  term. 

■!92.  Who,  in  fact  frainol  the  aebeme  that  there 
ahoulil  he  a  course  of  weekly  lerturea  to  be  delivered 
only  ill  Hammer  ? — That  was  my  puggeation  in  the 
first  place.  When  a  suggcation  was  ai^ked  for  on 
the  pari  of  the  College  aa  to  what  waa  to  take  the 
place  of  those  fellowshipH,  I  sug^esled  to  the  Warden 
that  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  suuimer  term  would 
be  the  best  thing,  and  be  aequiesced  in  it. 

493.  [Lord  Devon.)  What  would  he  the  objcclion 
to  having  couraca  of  li>clurea  on  Saturday  afternoons 
at  other  [leriuda  of  the  year  ? — I  have  nothing  to 
■ay  ogainal  it.  If  they  could  he  iuaiituied  1  should 
be  v^Tj  glad  to  ti'ten  lo  litem. 

494.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  yon  consider  they 
have  bud  any  good  efleet ;  thai  any  lioya  have  had 
their  alienlton  [lermanenlly  airrncted  lo  ihose  cub- 
jecta  ? — I  think  many  boya  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  aubjeeta,  and  aome  boys  miiy  have  had  their 
attention  p^rrmanently  attracted  lu  them,  but  for  a 
tchool  like  this,  I  consider  instruction  in  physical 
science,  in  the  way  in  which  we  cau  give  it,  is  worth- 
leaa.  A  few  boya  who  intend  to  pursue  it  in  auy 
way,  either  as  amateurs  or  professionally,  may 
get  aasiatnnco  from  these  lectures.  An  amateur  of 
a  science  ia  the  IfCtCer  for  knowing  the  elements  of 
it,  and  every  man  of  liberal  eilucation  is  the  better 
for  not  being  ignorant  of  auy  thing  ;  hut  compared 
irilh  other  things  a  scientific  fact,  either  as  conveyed 
by  a  lectnrer,  or  as  reproduced  in  examination,  is  a 
fact  which  produces  nothing  in  a  boy'ii  mind.  It  ia 
simply  a  barren  fact,  which  lie  remembers  or  does 
not  remomlfor  for  a  lime,  and  which  aj'ter  a  few 
years  becomes  eoufused  with  other  facto  and  is  for- 
gotten. It  leads  to  nothing.  It  does  not  germinate, 
it  is  a  perfectly  unfruitful  fact. 

495.  (Lord  J.yllelion.)  You  have  nothing  like 
rewards  for  proficiency  in  these  things  ? — No  ;  I  am 
only  speaking  of  my  own  view  of  these  things,  I 
think,  except  on  the  part  of  ihiwe  who  have  u  taale 
ftir  the  physical  scionceB,  and  intend  to  pursue  them 
as  amateurs  or  professionally,  such  instruction  is 
worthless  as  education. 

496.  {Sir  S.  Narthrole.)  When  you  say  "  repro- 
"  duced  in  examinutiou,"  there  is  no  examination  in 
physical  science  here  ? — No  ;  I  mean  the  facts  con- 
veyed by  listening  to  a  lecture,  even  if  reproduced 
on  examination,  do  not  germinate  in  a  boy's  mind. 
Such  things  lead  to  nothing,  and  in  a  few  years  they 
diuppcar. 


497.  We«U  JOB  mtj  iSb»  mme  at  » 
dtemiatij,  tppoaiag  tkcre  wcce  ■  Ubem^arj  and  k 
eertain  Dsniber  to  be  cagaged  in  nanipBlskMaa  ? — I 
■hoald  Mj  tlMM  wbo  eagtged  in  mafufKiIatiMa 
wooU  be  ibiMe  wbo  wooU  puwvmu  the  actence  in  aam 
profiaiiooal  or  Moa  ywAwianal  way  ;  to  suA  ba«a 
1^  inatraetkM  womU  be  ralnalte.  At  tbe  ammg  tina 
I  quite  agree  ihsl  no  bigUy  educated  gentleaM 
■hoald  be  entirely  ifaanmt  of  sny  of  tbew  tnattenL 

49&  1  aaffMe  it  aaj  be  praamtcd  frvn  ibe  tob 
nwptiodtaet,  wbtn  ibe  Oxfofd  Co^^BatioocxB  an^ 
gc^ed  tkcav^aaUbe  iBatractioa  for  tbe  potpMt  of 
teAcbing  tbese  muUen,  they  ifrfitriplntfil  aone  tnt 
of  iuiiruciioa  and  nuupobtMiaB  ia  tbe  Ecbod  ?— I 
DOW  perc«ire  ibal  ibey  £d  ;  (hey  nko  evggeated  tint 
tbe  geatleiDen  who  came  down  here  to  teecb  tbe  bm 
afaoujd  deliTer  lectures  to  the  t<iwu*a  peofileL 

499.  Then  your  opinion  was,  ibat  k  lertortr,  ca 
coming  down  once  a  week  for  10  weeks,  would  t« 
more  effective  for  in«raclion  than  a  resident  FeQaw  i 
— Yes,  coosidering  tbe  sort  of  man  we  ahoald  baif 
I  felt,  if  we  pn>po««d  to  a  scientific  man  to 
Winchester  on  500/.  a  year,  w^itb  no  pr 
increasing  it,  we  sttoold  probably  get  a  tctj 
person  to  begin  with,  and  we  cbovld  have 
lectarea  over  and  over  again  ;  it  wonM  be  a  re 
inferior  affair  altogeiber.  I  confess  taj  feeding  xrtt" 
greatly  influenced  by  having  a  strong  (deft  tbat  only 
a  aecond  rate  man  would  come  here. 

500.  (Mr.  Tkontpton.)  Are  yon  aware  of  ibe  ex- 
tremely small  stipends  tbe  (irsi  st-icatiie  men  al 
Cambridge  get,  witboBt  any  meana  of  ineretaB^ 
them? — But  tbey  are  compenaated  in  oihcri" 
At  Cambridge  a  man  is  in  tbe  midst  of 
and  scienliSc  men,  and  is  gaining  iiunc  or 
wide  reputation  hy  what  he  is  doing.  Here 
man  would  have  no  scientific  socielT  ;  he  woald  bav 
iiothiog  lo  do,  and  no  one  lo  talk  lo.  If  ifaer«  vere  ti 
or  three  scientific  men  here,  tlicy  would  have  ta 
talk  lo  ihcmsclvc^.  Coming  down  lo  this  pTaee^ 
and  having  nothing  to  do,  a  man  would  do  noihin^ 
especially  if  a  married  man.  He  would  have  500£ 
a-year  with  no  emulation,  and  I  know  exiU^tly 
sort  of  stagnating  science  he  would  give  ue. 
would  be  crambe  repelila.  He  would  not  W  kceplo 
pace  wilh  the  march  of  science  in  Cambridge 
London,  or  any  where  else  ;  ho  would  aimply 
pouring  out  year  after  year  that  amount  of  scii:iitit 
knowledge  which  he  brought  here. 

501.  {Mr.    Vaugkan.)    Do  you  think   three  foc 
men  living    here  together  as  was    proposed,    wotitj 
not  be  enough  to  keep  up  an  intereal  in  ecienttt 
suhjccU  ? — I  confess  I  thought  not. 

502.  I  suppose  when  you  say  tbe  physical 
enccs  cannot  be  taught  here,  you  allow  lectures 
be  delivered,  and  you  might  have  examinatio 
npon  those  lectures  ; — at  the  same  time  tbat 
lectures  were  delivered,  text  books  might  be  pot  inti 
tbe  boys'  hands,  and  upon  those  lectures  and  tUM« 
text  txKiks,  iLey  might  have  to  anawerquesiionsup"}] 
paper  ;— also  mighl  tbey  not  have  to  point  out  lot 
llie  rei^ulls  are  arrived  at  in  exi>erimcnta  ? — Tea,  anJ' 
I  have  no  doubt  if  we  set  on  foot  such  a  sjslein,  a 
number  of  boys  would  pnas  cxamiDatloos,  and 
a  good  deal  at  the  time,  but  unless  they  haT_ 
some  practical  object  before  them,  or  some  view 
of  pursuing  it  in  life,  in  the  course  of  a  liiil« 
time,  be  it  mouths  or  j'ears,  the  whole  thing  wij 
disappear.  I  have  myself  attended  these  gentle  _ 
men's  courses  of  lectures  prettj'  attentively,  and  coold, 
I  dare  sny  at  the  time,  have  jiasaed  a  pretty  good 
examination  ;  but  lot  throe  years  pass,  and  ask  ' 
some  question  about  the  composition  of  strychnine,  ■ 
one  of  those  things,  and  I  should  bo  veiy  liable  U 
make  a  mistake  bolween  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  CAT* 
ban  and  oxygen, 

.tOS,  Does  not  tlie  time  of  life  make  a  cottsiderabU 
difference  in  a  question  of  thia  kind.  Do  you  not 
think  a  looy  or  a  youth  has  a  great  advantage  over  t 
man  of  middle  age  ? — I  should  doubt  tbat.  I  think 
on  the  contrary,  a  boy  would  sooner  put  those  thiugi 
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.ofhUmioJ.     It  seoma  to  mo  there  ia  no  germi- 

'untiug,  rruil-bcarin^  principle  in  lUoae  facta  ;  unlesa 

fk  por^on  is  {foing  on  to  il<i  aometlilug  prncticnlly  with 

theai  tWy  ilisap]icar.     What  i,s  the  great  lliiiiglo  bo 

gained  from  lenrniiig  in  youlli  ?  It  is  Ihat  everylliing 

leftTnoiI  is  lo  lead  to  soiiietliiiig  furlher  ;  that  il  ia  to 

lead  to  a  power,  i.  e„  to  pi  re  tlie  person  the  power  to 

J  do  somelliing  beyond  itself.    To  tell  Lira  tlio  fact  that 

inch  and  Such  ia  the  eotuposition  of  atryehnino,  for 

I  instance,  if  lie  is  not  going   to   do    anything  wiih 

I  Bfrychniue  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  can  Icsul  to 

pothing.     He  may  rememlier  it  for  n  week,  as  long 

'  na  his  memory  ia  pretly  fresh,  but  let  a  certain  limo 

pass,  and  he  will  only  have  the  sort   of  recollection 

I  that   Indies  are  apt  lo  have  of  something  they  learnt 
St  school,  they  know  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
about  it,  Imt  they  forgot  what  it  is. 
504.  Do  you  not  think  the  principles  of  those  sclencea 
arc,  perhaps,  more  especially  applieablo  to  thoobjecis 
men  are  pursuing  in  afier-life  than  any  other  study 
you  eould   mention — to  commerce,  professions,  arlfl, 
evca  to  the  pursuits  of  a  life  of  leisure,  eueh  as  the 
farming  of  a  country  gentlcioan  ? — 1  ihiuk  when  a 
country  gentleman  begins  to  farm,  nnd  lo  furm  on 
_    principles  of  agriculluriil  ehemiatiy,  he  had  better  not 
go   upon    what  he  learnt  at  school  from  scientific 
^  tccturea. 

B      603.  I  am  speaking    of  their  applicnbihty.     We 
H  cannot  even  in  common  life  escape  from  the  outward 
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world,  nor  deal  with  it  and  look  upon  it  without  finding  WlNCnESTEE. 

an  opportunity  for  the  application  of  thoBO  principles  ? 
— Whot  I  feel  so  strongly  about  is  this,  that  whilst 
it  is  extremely  desirable  that  every  cultivated  gen- 
tleman should  know  something  of  all  these  things  as  30  May  isea. 
n  matter  of  knowledge  and  accom]  dish  men  t,  yet  when  ■ 
we  are  dealing  with  ihe  training  of  boya'  minds  up 
to  a  certain  age,  with  ouly  a  certain  time  per  day  or 
per  week  to  be  devoted  lo  all  these  various  matters, 
as  I  certainly  think  this  ia  knowledge  which  docs  not 
gemiinaie  or  fructify  in  any  other  direction,  I  do  not 
feel,  ao  fai'  as  my  judgment  goes,  that  any  system  of 
class  instruction  or  school  examination  iu  these  physi- 
cal sciences  is  likely  to  he  useful.  For  the  moment, 
they  will  pick  up  a  cortahi  quantity  from  lectures, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  wo  can  produce  boya  who  will 
answer  very  well  in  examination,  but  Ihey  will  soon 
forget  it  unless  they  are  things  they  are  pursuing  in 
some  way.  For  instance,  last  Saturday  we  liiid  a 
lecture,  a  very  interesting  one,  on  the  subject  of  air, 
and  at  that  timo  I  loavut  a  good  deal  from  it,  but 
I  should  he  very  sorry  to  be  exoiained  this  .Saturday 
upon  all  the  matters  of  the  lecture,  or  as  to  ail  tho 
processes  which  have  been  instituted  for  many  yoara 
for  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air.  I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  go  through  that,  and  if  I  could  to-day,  by 
on  effort  of  memory,  pass  such  an  examination,  I  am 
euro  by  this  time  next  year  I  could  not. 
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506.  Are  the  physical  sciences  not  of  value  as  a 
disciplino  of  the  mind  ? — I  hardly  know  what  their 
value  is.  I  do  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  young 
people  and  old  people  should  know  these  things.  I 
think  they  are  matters  of  accomplishment  and  know- 
ledge which  every  body  should  know  something  of. 
But  as  a  matter  of  education  and  training  of  the  mind, 
which  ia  our  particular  duty  as  inslmctora,  I  do  not 
feel  the  value  of  them, 

507.  Do  yon  not  think  there  are  certain  gencriil 

firinclples,  nnd  general  lawsof  nature  which  arc  taught 
u  that  way,  and  which  arc  to  be  applied  in  the  expla- 
nation of  natural  phenomena,  and  that  to  understand 
(hem  and  their  action  one  on  another,  the  pupilfl 
may  have  to  go  through  very  elaborate  processes  of  rca- 
aouiug  and  memory  connected  tojelhcr,  in  order  lo 
arrive  rationally  at  a  reanlt? — I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  sciences,  and  wish  ihem  to  bo  taught  lo 
everyone  whoisnble  logo  into  such  subjects,  butlhnt 
cannot  be  the  case  with  many  at  a  school  like  this.  The 
courses  of  lectures  I  have  heard,  (which  I  apprehend 
■re  tho  best  of  their  kind),  are  extremely  Inleroslliig. 
To  take  for  instance  a  geological  lecture  :  a  gentle- 
man comes  down,  who  gives  us  a  lecture  describing 
the  fossils  of  the  Faltcozoic  period,  by  which  a  person 
might  really  get  pretty  well  up  in  that  subject  for  a 
time.  But  what  then  ?  If  ho  ia  going  to  study  it, 
well  and  good,  but  if  ho  has  heard  such  a  lecture,  niul 
reproduced  the  facte  upon  examination,  which  ia  ull 
he  would  he  called  upon  to  do  as  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion, after  n  little  while  oil  those  things  will  pass 
away. 

508.  I  am  not  nlliiding  chiefly  lo  seiencea  eiieh  as 
geology  and  sciences  of  that  large  and  mixed  nature  ; 
— I  would  rather  draw  your  attention  to  seienecs  like 
chemistry,  physiology,  organic  chemistry,  electricity, 
heat,  light,  and  fundamental  sciences  of  that  de- 
scription. Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  necessary 
character  of  a  lecture  of  that  kind,  that  it  compre- 
hends within  the  hour  of  its  delivery  a  great  number 
of  principles  which,  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and 
mastered,  still  more  to  he  applied,  would  require 
«  very  great  many  hours  of  reflect  ion  and  obser- 
vation ? — If  we  were  going  to  make  chemists  wo 
would  educate  them  in  that  way  ;  but  we  want  a 
general  education  which  will  bo  iulrodnctoi-y  to  other 
thiuga  ;  things  which  would  hoof  more  general  value, 
— these  things  give  no  power  whatever.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  if  we  were  to  bestow  any  very 
considorablo  portion  of  our  time  upon  that  amount  of 
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study  which  could  bo  forced  by  lectures  and  examl- 
natinna  upon  those  things  ;  the  facta  so  learnt  would, 
soon  fade  and  go  away.  For  what  you  call  "  prinei- 
"  pies  "  aro  but  largely  generalized  facta,  equally  sura 
to  fade  away  unless  they  are  pursued  in  some  pro- 
fessional or  semi-professional  way. 

509.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  tendency  in  all 
knowledge  learnt  as  a  boy  to  fade  and  go  away — the 
facta  of  history,  for  instance.  If  lioya  at  school  have 
only  classical  instruction,  the  classics  they  learn,  I 
fear,  will  fade  away  from  the  mind  ? — The  difference 
which  I  sec  between  those  things  Is,  that  whilst  the 
one  fades  away  absolutely,  and  leaves  nothing  hchin<l, 
tho  other  gives  power.  All  classical  learning  tells  on 
a  man's  speech  ;  it  tells  on  a  man's  writing  ;  it  tella 
on  a  man's  thoughts  ;  and  though  the  particular  fa,cta 
go,  they  leave  behind  a  certain  residuum  of  power  j 
nnd  precisely  the  one  groat  problem  educationists  have 
to  consider  ia  how  to  constitute  a  system  of  education 
which  will  impart  to  the  mind  that  power  iu  llio 
highest  degree. 

510.  Do  you  not  think  persons  who  have  had  a  phllo* 
Bophical  education  are  sometimes  persons  whose  general 
powers  of  mind  would  lead  you  to  believe  Ihat  such 
an  education  goes  beyond  the  knowledge  of  facts ; 
that  it  ali^o  leaves  power  and  a  high  state  of  education  . 
generally? — Therfe  are  many  persons,  who  have  had 
a  philosophical  education,  who  have  gone  on  pursuing  , 
philosophical  studies  to  a  considerable  height;  I 
have  no  doubt  they  arc  men  of  great  capacily-  Any 
one  who  has  such  practical  views  before  him  I  shoolil 
wish  to  cullivato  those  studies  ;  but  I  apprehend 
these  sciences,  the  greater  part  of  them,  aro  not  abovp 
70  3'ear3  old,  and  thereforo  tho  people  who  becomo 
cultivators  in  these  paths  are  a  young  world.  They 
do  not  inherit  all  the  world  has  had  of  knowledge  and 
power  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years ;  they 
are  not  the  old  world  ;  they  are  not  benefiting  from 
the  experience  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  tho 
ages  that  have  gone  before  ;  they  ore  discoverers  and 
experimenters  in  new  paths.  That  is  what  Arch- 
bishop Whately  tells  us  not  to  make  a  confusion  _ 
altout  i  he  tells  us,  instead  of  tho  world  being  new  in 
other  things  it  is  old,  but  iu  scientific  knowledge  the 
world  is  new.  Chemistry  is  new  within  these  70 
years ;  geology  is  new  within  hall'  a  century  ; 
astronomy  is  almost  llie  only  science  which  Is  not 
new,  I  hardly  know  any  piiysical  science  which  is 
not  well  nigh  of  modern  discovery, 

511.  Do  you  not  think  the  discipline  the  physical 
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icHSSTIK-  sciences  giTO,  nnd  the  value  of  that  iliscipline  liepend 
Tery  litllo  mi  the  (intiquity  olthe  Bciences,  but  on  the 
exei'cUe  they  give  W  the  fucultie*,  in  the  opplica- 
bilily  of  their  principles,  rather  tb»n  their  antiquity. 
For  ti)stanc<-,  to  lake  logic,  do  yon  think  the  pupils 
of  the  first  logicinna  did  not  derive  the  Mino  benefit 
from  the  logical  discipline  of  their  mioda,  m  the 
pupib  of  logiciaua  are  deriving  Bt  the  preienl  mo- 
ment ? 1    think    with   respect  to  physical   wlencc, 

there  iiro  lliree  poinis  of  view  in  which  yon  may  re- 
gni-d  it.  Firat,  there  is  the  actual  learning.  The 
leoiiiing  of  anything  is  in  itself  a  good  ;  while  Usicniug 
to  a  lecture  on  any  subject  of  nalural  philosophy,  you 
are  gelling  informnlion.     That  is  qniie  true. 

512.  I  was  t:pc«kiiig  in  particular  of  the  difficulty 
which  seemed  to  press  on  your  mind  aa  lo  the  want 
of  antiquity  of  liie  phyaieal  sciences.  To  meet  thu 
particiilur  difficulty,  I  was  trying  whether  the  want 
of  antiquity  WHS  reully  an  objection  to  such  instruc- 
liou  as  an  instrument  of  discipline  ? — I  was  com- 
pai-ing  die  physical  sciences  with  other  things.  Clas- 
HJcal  leiimiug  is  tlie  inheriUncc  of  aJl  former  ages, 
Combmed  with  its  allied  subjects  of  philolog}-, 
Jiialory,  8tc.,  it  puts  a  person  into  the  posaesaiou  of 
the  inherited  wisdom  of  all  times.  The  man  who. 
possessing  it,  carries  it  forward  to  its  due  develop- 
ment, has  gained  a  foundation  of  learning  inlinitely 
preferable,  in  my  judgment,  and  applicable  lo  a  vastly 
greater  extent,  both  of  knowledge  anil  cultivation  of 
mind,  than  if  he  had  bestowed  the  same  time  and 
attention  ou  physical  science.  However,  I  was  about 
to  say,  there  is,  6rst',  a  certain  training  in  learning 
those  things  ;  secondly,  there  ore  the  praclieal  appli- 
cations of  science ;  and,  thirdly,  above  all,  if  a  roan 
is  pursuing  a  science  practicsilly  and  experimentally, 
80  oa  to  be  making  discoveries,  and  carrying  it  for- 
ward to  greater  heights  of  perfection  than  were 
attained  ^forc,  then  ho  is  indeed  exercising  tlio 
highest  faculties  a  man  can  have.  But  boys  in 
school  will  not  be  pursuing  science  experimentally, 
they  caa  only  be  taught  what  other  {)eople  have 
done,  they  will  only  get  such  knowledge  second 
liiuid.  They  cannot  do  what  the  leaders  of  the  science 
iiflvo  done,  they  can  only  be  told  of  the  results  they 
have  arrived  at,  without  being  able  to  test  their  aceu- 
i-aey,  or  lo  follow  them  up  in  any  practical  way. 

513.  Admitting  the  inferiority,  aud  the  want  of 
originality  of  the  attempts  of  boys'  minds  as  applied 
to  science,  do  you  not  think  the  same  thing  applies 
iMth  to  grammar  and  to  hi.ttory  ;  do  you  not  think 
the  aclual  understanding  of  history  on  the  part  of  « 
boy  is  something  to  the  last  decree  weak,  and  the 
Hnderstanding  even  of  grammar  is  something  ex- 
tremely imperfect  compared  with  that  which  the  his- 
torian or  the  philologist  must  have  had  ? — Quite  so. 

514.  Then  the  difficulty  is  one  which  arises  with 
regard  to  all  subjects  which  are  taught  ? — Yes,  and  I 
should  reply,  perhaps,  there  is  the  same  benefit  from 
the  mere  learnlug  of  the  ouc  and  the  other.  The  dis- 
cipline is  much  tlie  same  from  the  mere  learning  of 
grammar,  history,  or  anylhitigelso  ;  but  the  difference 
I  think  is  this  : — alioy  who  has  learned  grammar,  has 
learned  lo  talk  and  lo  write  in  all  lus  life  ;  ho  has 
possessed  himself  for  ever  of  an  instrument  of  power. 
A  man  who  has  learned  the  laws  of  electricity  haa 
got  the  facts  of  the  science,  and  when  Ihey  are  gone, 
they  are  gone  for  good  and  all.  A  boy  who  has 
learnt  grammar,  though  he  may  have  forgotten  tlie 
terms  or  technicalities  of  grammar,  is  put  inio  posses- 
sion of  a  power  which,  when  he  writes  a  letter,  or 
makes  a  speech,  or  expresses  his  thoughts  in  any 
way,  in  all  his  life,  he  uses. 

515.  {Lord  Li/ltelton.]  Would  you  not  think,  with 
regard  to  any  boy  who  has  a  real  turn  for  those  things 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  cultivate,  that  he 
would  have  a  considerable  iuducemeut  to  keep  up  his 
ncquainlanco  with  the  physical  science  be  hud  learnt 
at  Winchester  from  the  inslitution  of  the  new  tripos 
at  Oxfoi-d  and  Cambridge  ? — I  should  bo  sorry  to 
theorize  u[K>n  a  matter  not  imniedialely  l*foro  me,  I 
confess  1  have  a  very  strung  opinion  upon  a  point  like 


that.  I  think  our  public  school  education  aluniU^ 
of  one  kind.  But  I  do  think  ai  the  Universities  youf 
men  are  kept  in  the  system  of  school  iostraction  UQ 
much,  I  would  have  them,  at  least  in  certain  ata, 
put  very  much  sooner  in  a  more  mature  one. 

al6.  (Lord  Devon.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whu 
number  of  boys  have  attended  theae  lectura?— V« 
require  all  to  attend. 

517.  Commoners  as  well  as  scholars? — Te>.  I 
find,  if  it  is  a  fine  day,  sometimes  the  nntnben  look 
rather  thin  behind,  and  I  say,  at  ibo  end  of  tL* 
lecture,  "  I  shall  call  the  names  otct,"  and  I  Cud  t 
few  straggle  in.     We  require  all  to  attend. 

518.  (Mr.  Thamp*on.)  From  the  highest  lo  tit 
lowest  ? — Yes. 

old.  Do  you  think  that  wise? — It  does  BO  Im 
in  any  way. 

520.  Do  you  not  think  it  impossible  that  a  lechmi 
can  adapt  his  lectures  to  boys  of  so  many  difiral 
ages '!  Do  you  not  think  a  good  deal  of  it  mnti  hi 
lost,  i.e.  if  adopted  to  the  elder  boys  it  must  go  abni;| 
the  beads  of  the  younger  boys  ? — I  hardly  know  b(»» 
lo  answer  that.  A  lecturer  comes  down  to  lectute  w 
the  school  as  he  would  to  an  ordinary  audience,  i.  r. 
as  he  would  lecture  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Iuwb. 
Some  of  the  younger  boys  are  very  intelligent.  Som 
of  the  boys  who  have  a  taste  for  these  subjects  m 
found  among  the  juniors.  I  do  not  think  the  senior 
boys  are  always  the  most  intelligent  or  the  mu^t 
attentive. 

521.  {Lord  Lj/lteiton.)  Are  boys  oAea  refuseil 
admission  into  the  school  from  ioabilily  lo  joia  eren 
the  lowest  classes  ? — Kol  often;  but  it  happens  oc- 
casionally. 

522.  {Lord  Devon.)  Question  3,  "  Is  there  any 
"  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  he  origissllr 
"  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  tvhica 
"  he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms  ?"  you  ssj 
"  Wo  have  no  such  limit  "  ? — No. 

523.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Do  you  know  what  accounli 
for  the  circumalanec  that  while  the  average  age  of  tLs 
lost  three  forms  but  one  is  nearly  the  same,  that  oftbo 
very  lowest  form  ishigher  than  any  of  those  three  aboTu 
it  ? — I  do  not  know  ihe  fact,  but  it  is  ea^y  to  see  faov 
such  a  thing  might  possibly  hap[>en.  Some  boys  Int 
class,  as  I  have  explained  belbi'e,  being  tlie  sharpent 
and  most  forward  boys,  get  up  high  ;  that  keeps  ibo 
average  age  of  the  upper  classes  rather  low  ;  lh« 
Others  not  being  such  sharp  boyi*,  (some  of  them  big 
boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,)  are  apt  to  linger  in  iha 
lower  part  of  the  school ;  so  that  it  may  happen  any 
day,  that  the  lowest  class  may  have  a  higher  average 
of  age  than  one  of  the  higher  classes.  I  think  out 
plan  for  promotion  is  not  quite  the  same  as  in  sonw 
other  schools.  We  promote  boys  nut  by  yeora  ;  ve 
do  not  send  the  boys  of  a  certain  year  up  to  our  hi^li 
classes  ;  hut  we  put  a  certain  number  of  boys  uji  U) 
each  class  as  they  have  made  their  way  by  marks  up 
the  cla'is  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  a  ihatf 
young  Imy  makes  his  way  to  the  top  of  die  scIumI 
rather  fast.  So  that  the  average  speed  with  niucL 
a  boy  rises  in  our  school  may  possibly  bo  difiurcst 
from  that  of  other  schools, 

524.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Would  not  that  rsUiw 
indicate  that  promotion  is  more  rapid  at  Wiochi^stcr 
than  at  other  schools  ? — It  may  be  more  rapid  hi 
quick  boys. 

525.  {Lord  Devon.)  Question  4.  "What  Is  Hm 
"  highest  form  in  which  a  l>oy  can  be  placed  on 
"  admission  into  [he  si-hool  ?"  You  say,  •■  We  Imie 
"  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject.  Practically,  bo>* 
"  are  never  placed  higher  than  in  senior  part  of  tu« 
"  fifth,  and  very  rarely  so  high  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 

536.  Question  S.  "  What  is  Ihe  latest  age  at  wtuch 
"  n  boy  may  remain  in  the  school?"  You  ssft 
"  The  rules  of  the  superannuation  of  tho  acholtin^ 
"  have  been  framed  under  the  direction  of  the  ordi- 
"  nance.  Every  scholaris  superannuated,  and  oblig(<l 
"  to  leave  the  College  on  his  eighleeuth  birlh&y,. 
"  unless  at  the  previous  election  he  has  Jmea  u- 
"  omiued,  and  has  received  the  rccommendalioos  sf 
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7'  the  electors  to  remain  until  the  ensuing  election. 
''  There  ia  no  abaoloie  rule  on  tbia  point  as  nppli- 
"  ruble  to  the  conimoni'rs  "'  Upon  that  I  should  like 
lo  nsk  a.  question.  \V"l>  understand  tbe  BeJininsIer 
fiinil  pvovides  n  veiy  Urge  eata,  something  like 
15,600/.,  for  the  purpose  of  lieing  distributed  iu 
difierent  exhibitions  to  boys  in  the  school,  who  have, 
fts  one  quulificatiuii,  cumparntivo  porerty,  and  who 
liave  failed  in  oljluiiiing  New  College  : — that  fund 
heing  so  large,  admitting  of  a  coneiilei'alile  number  of 
exhibitions  ;  perhaps  jou  will  tell  us  what  your  view 
is  of  the  opemtion  of  that  provision? — I  think  the 
Jlcdtniuater  fund  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  Iho 
bperution  it  ia  eapnble  of  being  brought  iulo.  Tbe 
IJL'dminstcr  fund  arises  chiefly  out  of  money  in  tho 
iiinds,  and  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  tho 
sunual  dividends.  For  some  years  only  the  surplus 
joai'iy  rent  of  tbe  estate  was  bestowed,  indeed  not  the 
whole  of  that,  there  were  very  few  exhibitioners  on  the 
Bt'dminsler  fund,  consequently  there  liave  been  ac- 
cumulations, and  wc  have  that  large  sum  in  the  funds. 
Jtow  Inm  very  anxious  abouttheso  exhibitions.  They 
ire  nil,  aceording  to  the  institution,  for  College  boys, 
1.  c,  scholars  who  have  not  got  to  New  College  ;  and 
in  two  ways  I  think  that  operates  now  undesirably. 
First  of  all,  since  the  scholars  and  commoners 
arc  all  blended  iulo  one  school,  I  shonld  like  that 
the  whole  school  should  be  capable  of  partaking 
)q  such  an  advantage  as  this.  Secondly,  I  should 
like  it  should  not  be  a  qualification  that  a  l)oy 
should  have  failed  for  New  College,  because  New 
College  is  of  so  much  less  value  than  it  used  to  be, 
that  a  boy  failing  to  get  New  College  and  getting 
sn  exhibition  may  possibly  be  better  off  than  if  he 
got  New  College.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  al!  tbe 
school  were  pligible,for  exhibitions,  and  that  some  of 
them  should  be  won  by  examination,  instead  of  being 
a  matter  of  gift,  I  think  that  character  should  enter 
into  it  OS  far  as  desirable,  but  we  have  a  large  quan- 
tity of  these  exhibitions,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
them  some  of  the  prizes  of  the  school,  such  as  might 
he  instituted  for  li'arning  or  character,  or  any  such 
mixture  of  those  things  as  might  be  desirable. 

527.  Would  you  reckon  as  a  qualification  compara* 
live  scantiness  of  means  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  in  my 
«wn  judgment  it  would  be  going  against  tbe  very 
intention  with  which  we  give  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind  to  give  it  without  reference  to  that. 

528.  (Sir  S,  Xbrthcole.)  How  would  you  esti- 
mate good  conduct  and  pecuniary  means  along  with 
attainments? — Those  things  are  very  difficult  lo 
estimate.  We  have  had  of  course  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford  that  difficulty  before  us  constantly, 
where  you  are  to  have  choraeter,  poverty  an<l  attain- 

ents  to  take  into  consideration.  I  recollect  under 
our  old  statutes  at  Baliol  we  were  lo  elect  a  man  who 
had  not  one  of  those  qualifications,  but  all  three,  "in 
"  quo  hiec  tria  cumulatius  reperiantur."  That  shows 
irhat  is  capable  of  being  done. 

5^9.  (Mr.  T/iomjison.)  I  gather  from  you  that 
you  wish  Ihera  should  be  exhibitions  in  the  school, 
one  or  more  every  year,  to  be  given  by  examination 
without  any  reference  lo  New  College,  and  that 
these  exhibitions  should  be  tenable  after  the  holder 
leaves  Winchester  College  at  either  college  at  either 
university  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like  that.  I  had  not 
sketched  out  such  a  splendid  prospect  as  that.     We 

*Jiave  our  Goddard  scholarship  in  the  winter  at  which 
our  boys  20  or  more  are  examined,  and  I  should  like 
IwsideB  the  Goddard  scholarship,  which  is  251.  a-year 
for  four  years,  that  we  should  give  another  exhibition 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  ;  1  think  that 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  be  done, 

530.  Do  you  think  with  n  scheme  so  framed  it 
would  be  possible  to  combine  attention  (o  pecuniary 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 

531.  Do  you  not  think  the  tendency  of  the  ex- 
aminers' award  would  bo  too  sttoi^  against  any  such 
recognition  ? — If  I  were  to  construct  a  scheme  it 
seems  to  mc  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
competition,  and  at  tho  eaniQ  time  a  nomlaattoQ, 
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There    might    ho  such   a    thing    as  uniting    these  ■fflNcnESTBB. 
two  things  together.    What  I  should  like  lo  do  is,  ~^ 

that  the  examiners  should  not  elect  boys  for  the 
exhibition,  but  produce  a  list  purely  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  boys  they  have  examined,   and  the  marks    30  May  ISGI, 

they  have  given  them  in  the  order  of  the  list.     That     ■ 

list  should  be  published,  and  it  should  rest  with  tho 
Warden  and  the  Fellows  to  give  the  exhibition.  They 
might  pass  over  the  three  first  and  give  it  to  the 
fourth,  though  he  was  not  the  best  scholar,  upon  mixed 
grounds.  They  should  fake  the  reHponsibility  of 
saying  they  nominate  the  fourth.  You  will  perceivo 
tho  principle  I  am  now  laying  down  is  capable  of  a 
much  more  extensive  application.  It  seems  to  mc, 
provided  a  list  be  published  with  tho  marks  obtained 
by  the  boys  in  competition,  it  ia  desirable  that  the 
electors  should  take  it  upon  themselves  to  nominnta 
out  of  that  list  with  a  view  to  other  qualifications 
as  well.  The  list  is  before  the  public,  and  the  first 
three  boys  get  the  honour  of  being  first,  second,  and 
third  ;  but  the  electors  may  think  tho  fourth  is  the 
best,  i.  e.,  the  most  deserving  when  character  and 
pecuniary  means  are  taken  into  the  account  along 
with  the  results  of  mere  examination.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly possible  thing  to  unite,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  unite  the  system  of  perfectly 
open  competition,  and  the  honours  resulting  from  thai, 
with  a  system  of  nomination. 

532.  Without  making  it  likely  that  motives  would 
be  attributed  to  tho  Warden  and  the  Fellows  of  which- 
they  are  incapable  ? — As  lo  motives, you  must  be  pre- 
pared for  ihat  imputation,  do  what  you  will  ;  people 
must  take  their  chance  of  that, 

533.  Perhaps  such  things  never  happen  In  tho  pre- 
sent day,  bnt  50  years  ago,  when  jobs  did  take  place, 
would  it  have  been  safe,  according  to  the  standard  of 
morality  at  that  time,  to  have  left  it  to  tho  electors  to 
nominateany  boy,  however  low  he  might  be  on  ihelist  ? 
— Yes  ;  if  the  list  were  published,  1  think  there  could 
be  no  jobbing.  In  my  judgment,  the  free  and  full 
publication  of  the  listwuuld  throw  such  a  responsibility 
upon  the  electors  who  might  have  to  nominate  a  boy 
who  did  not  come  first  in  the  Hal,  that  in  all  probability 
it  would  be  done  conscientiously,  and  if  so,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement.  But  I  should  not 
say,  "However  low  he  might  be  ou  the  list."  It 
might  be  made  necessary  that  he  should  reach  a  cer- 
tain height  in  it,  or  obtain  a  certain  number  of  marks. 

534.  You  have  never  seen  such  a  system  in 
operation  ? — No  ;  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity. 

535.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Practically,  doog  that  rulo 
fixing  the  superannuation  of  scholars  at  18  send 
them  away  from  the  schooi  at  that  age  ? — Yes  ;  they 
must  leave  the  college  on  their  1 8th  birthday, 
unless  their  names  have  been  recommended  as  can- 
didates for  New  College  at  the  previous  eksctioa. 
There  have  been  about  half  a  dozen  instances,  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  where  n  boy  who  was 
superannuated  in  college,  has  been  sent  lo  mc  as  a 
commoner. 

536.  Are  there  not  at  the  present  moment  four  or 
five  scholars  above  18  ? — Only  such  as  have  receiveil 
o  recommendation  at  the  last  election. 

537.  That  mode  me  ask  the  question.  If  there 
are  five  scholars  abovo  IB  with  that  recommendation, 
does  not  that  very  much  limit  the  practical  eflcct  of 
the  rule  ? — It  limits  it  to  some  degree.  I  am  \fhTy 
glad  it  should  be  so  limited,  for  this  reason;  New 
College  should  supply  its  scholarships  from  this 
college,  or  the  main  of  them.  At  all  the  other  col- 
leges at  Oxford  the  limit  of  age  is  either  19  or  20. 
According  to  even  that  limitation  of  our  rule  here, 
we  never  can  get  a  l>oy  who  is  19  to  bo  a  candidate 
for  Now  College,  and  therefore  the  selection,  in  point 
of  age,  is  lessoned  ;  and  it  is  a  pity.  If  all  our  boya 
wont  away  at  18  (i-om  Winchester,  that  would  bo  a 
year,  and  sometimes  two  years  earlier  than  tho 
candidates  from  other  schools. 

638,  Do  you  see  any  objection  then  to  tbe  ago  o 
superannuation  being  19  instead  of  18? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  UBdosirable  that  the  boys  in  the  lower 
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wrsmBaxBB.  pnrt  of  tliS  school  aliould  be  capaUe  of  staying  till 
19,  In  the  first  plscp,  it  is  a  gratuitous  educution, 
and  psrenls  would  deeiro  their  LoyH  to  stny  as  long 
aa  lliey  could.  Consctiueutly  wc  should  have  n  hciip 
of  l>oyg,  who  havo  no  chance  of  ever  goiug  to  Sew 
Collepe,  Blaying  till  19.  1  think  it  ia  much  bettor  we 
should  have  the  limit  of  18,  with  the  option  of  ctiltirg- 
ing  it  if  the  hoys  are  sulStiently  high  to  make  it 
desirable  they  should  stay  hero, 

539.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  he  belter  lo  have  IS 
ns  the  limitation,  or  19  with  the  condition  tlint  thoy 
riiould  not  he  below  the  sixth  fonn  ? — That  I  should 
think  would  he  very  dcaii'nbje.  What  I  ahouid  desire 
would  he  ihia,  thnt  ei'ery  boy  pbould  be  Buperniiiiuftled 
on  hiB  eighteenth  birthday  unless  he  were  within  n 
certnin  distance  of  the  top.  We  are  now  put  to  very 
great  inconvenience  by  the  operation  of  the  present, 
rule.  I  am  obliged  to  prmluco  at  the  election  tho 
Bupernnnuates  of  the  present  year,  and  nil  the  auper- 
nnnuates  of  the  next  year  also,  though  they  are  not 
eandidatcs,  becnnae  they  must  get  their  recomnicndn- 
lion  in  order  to  enable  then)  lo  be  eandiJatee  next 
year  ;  which  is  a  pity.  Moreover,  if  the  supernn- 
nuales  of  the  present  year  nro  ranny,  hoys  are  liiiblo 
(O  he  excluded  from  the  competition  ot'  their  own 
year,  by  the  large  number  of  those  alwve  them,  who 
will  be  gone  by  the  time  their  year  comes. 

540.  Is  it  not,  in  another  point  of  view,  n  great 
disadvantage  to  the  reputation  of  the  school,  that 
when  nil  other  schools  are  turning  ont  their  i^ebolars 
at  tho  ago  of  19  for  competition  at  the  universities, 
Winchester  is  practically  ohliged  to  turn  out  her 
schoIai'B  at  18  i" — I  should  he  sorry  to  F^ay  any- 
thing which  would  tend  to  a  general  exlension  of  the 
age  of  boys  remaining  nt  school  till  19.  My  own 
opinion  is  very  clenr  upon  a  further  point  j  I  consider 
it  is  ft  very  good  thing  lioya  should  stay  ou  and 
receive  tho  education  of  hoys  till  18.  The  age  at 
which  young  men  leave  the  univcrfrily  has  been  in- 
creased at  least  a  year  since  I  went  (o  Oxfoiil.  They 
go  there  now,  on  an  average,  a  year  later  ;  the  three 
years  of  reiiidenco  have  become  more  nearly  four  ou 
account  of  the  multi|ilied  examinalionfi  ;  the  eon- 
sequence  is  that  22  or  23  is  the  age  lo  which  they 
attaiu  ntthe  university  ;  and  1  own  1  think  (he  course 
of  training  at  Oxford  in  too  boyish  for  that  age.  I 
wleh  to  terminate  the  boyish  age  for  that  capable  of 
maturer  studies  rather  nooner. 

541.  Would  you  carry  that  view  out  in  respect  of 
your  own  scholars  where  it  exposed  them  to  any 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  other  peholars  ? — I 
should  not  be  the  least  atraid  of  that  disadvantage. 

542.  (/.ord  Devon.)  Question  7.  Has  the  Head 
Masler  any  power  to  modify  the  system  and  course 
of  study,  or  to  change  from  time  to  lime  the  Imoks 
or  editions  of  hooks  used  in  the  school  ?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested  ?  You  any,  •'  I  ujipre- 
"  heud  that  all  these  matters  .ire  in  the  control  of 
"  tho  Head  Ma.stcr.  As  to  the  hooks  or  sulijocts 
"  selected  for  the  examination  for  the  scholHrships 
"  of  Now  College,  it  is  his  duly  to  submit  the  list 
"  which  he  proposes  to  the  Warden  of  New  College  ?" 
— Yes. 

543.  Question  ft.  "  Have  the  assistant  mailers  any 
"  voice,  consultative  or  other,  in  the  direction  of  the 
"  studies  of  the  school  ?"  Your  answer  ii,  "No  doubt 
"  the  Head  Master  would  always  be  anxious  that  the 
"  opinion  of  the  under  masters  in  charge  of  classes 
•'  should  have  great  weight  in  these  matters.  Prae- 
"  tically,  indeed,  the  under  masters,  under  the  control 
"  and  sanction  of  the  Head  Master,  arrange  thcso 
"  things  for  their  classos."  Is  there  anything  like  a 
periodical  assembling  of  the  masters  with  the  Head 
Master  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  these,  or  any 
other  subjects  ?— No,  we  have  no  -inch  meetings.  We 
are  all  very  much  together,  and  often  talk  over  things 
relating  to  the  school,  I  rather  think  I  have  left  these 
things  too  much  in  the  control  of  the  under  masters.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  some  more  eye- 
lemaiic  interference  on  my  part.  For  instance,  if  any- 
body wem  to  a**-  "-n  what  am  the  books  that  are  read 


throughout  the  school  I  could  not  tell  htm.  A  mailer 
will  change  a  hook  sometimes  without  consulting  lae. 
I  remomlier  some  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  wrote  ■ 
book,  wiiich  we  introduced  into  the  school,  and  some 
time  afterwards  the  master  of  that  class  put  it  on^ 
and  look  another  in  its  place,  and  I  got  into  bot  water 
with  my  friend  because  I  allowed  tho  moeter  to  do 
that.  I  apprehend  it  is  eutirely  in  the  He&dMasler't 
power  to  say  what  books  shall  be  used.  I  think  if 
I  chose  to  say  "  I  cannot  allow  thnt  Iniok,  this  ii  > 
"  belter  one,"  it  would  bo  within  my  authority  U 
do  so. 

544.  {f.ord LyIlelfoTt.')  TheBssistantinasterenoiiIiI 
have  no  power  whatever  ;  tho  absolute  power  ilia 
the  Head  Master  ? — Yes.  The  second  masler  isbIm 
a  fitaiulable  masler,  and  therefore  he  holds  ander  ike 
Warden  and  Fellows  as  the  Head  Jlnstcr  does.  ThcrB 
might  be  a  difficulty  about  the  co-ordinate  aiithorily 
of  ihose  two. 

545.  The  question  has  not  arisen  ? — No,  tKnnetlnei 
there  have  been  t[uestions,  but  not  of  conseqncD<v. 

546.  (Sir.  I'aitg/ian.)  Practically,  do  you  super- 
intend  the  fifth  form,  as  well  as  the  upper  iliviaioQof 
the  sixth  form  ? — Yes,  the  senior  part  of  it. 

547.  Is  any  particular  object  aimed  at  in  bavuiglhe 
work  of  the  tiflh  form  senior  division,  the  third  fom 
in  rank,  the  same  as  that  of  the  senior  boys  of  tho 
sixth  form,  the  first  form  in  rank.  Is  it  not  a  di*> 
advanlagc  that  boys  so  different  in  their  dgo  and 
proficiency  should  be  doing  tho  same  work  ? — That 
is  one  of  our  old  lime-honoured  practices,  which  I  do 
not  tliiuk  I  should  iuatitute  if  it  were  to  be  done  anew, 
and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  knock  on  the  head. 
There  is  a  practice  we  have  here  of  what  is  called 
"  pulpiteers,"  which  consists  of  lessons  in  Virgil, 
Horoee,  and  Homer.  The  practice  is  lo  assemble  ia 
tho  school  the  whole  of  the  80  boys  under  my  sopcr- 
intendenee,  the  up|>er  sixth  form,  the  lower  sixth, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  fifth  form.  The  prcf«u 
read  out  and  construe,  say,  a  hundred  Hues  from 
Homer.  The  boy  stands  up  in  that  place  with  an 
oudieuee  of  80  boys  before  him,  and  reads  out  acd 
construes  as  many  lines  as  I  think  proper.  I  ud 
walking  up  and  down,  and  I  ask  whatever  (luestiom 
I  thiuk  proper.  When  they  have  construed  they  go 
away  with  some  other  work,  and  the  other  boys  come 
and  do  it. 

548.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  plan  ? — I  should  not 
inslttule  it  anew. 

549.  Docs  not  hearing  a  lesson  construed  its  a 
means  of  learning  it  destroy  tho  most  uicful  part  cf 
the  lesson,  which  consists  of  each  boy  forming  hi* 
own  analysis  of  the  sentence  ? — It  is  a  practicu  whicli 
is  uot  unattended  with  some  important  results.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  bad  thing  for  the  young  boys  to  hear  il 
done  iu  a  more  masterly  manner. 

550.  It  applies  to  Homer,  Virgil,  Juvcnul,  Honcfv 
and  Greek  Testmnent  ? — Yes. 

551.  That   is   n   considerable   list  of  authors? 

Greek  Testament  it  does  not  apply  to  exactly.  Ttia 
Greek  Testament  is  a  lesson  for  the  seniors  otJy. 
The  lower  ones  listen  to  it,  and  are  liable  lo  be  asled 
questions. 

552.  It  has  been  preserved,  you  tell  ob,  as  a  jarac- 
ticc  you  have  not  liked  to  interfere  with,  though  not 

roving  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  one  of  thoM 


hot 


actually  appr 

thiugs    which   1  should    not   set  on  foot  anew, 

which  I  do  not  like  to  do  away  with.* 

553.  {Lord  Devon.)  Question  9  is  as  to  tlie 
tern  by  which  boys  rise  in  tho  school  ? — llcrc  1  ahmild 
liko  to  introduce  this  paper  which  shows  thfl  moil* 
by  which  boys  rii^e  iu  the  school.  (ZJr.  MoVerly  pr»' 
eecdfd  lo  explain  thp  weckl;/  marking  of  the  "  elat- 
"  ticiis  paper,"  showing  htiio  the  bay*  rise  in  Attt 
classes  oi/  an  aggregate  of  marhs  for  classic*,  com- 
positions,  malliemalics,  and  ruodcrii  languageaJ) 

554.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    Does  each   master    keep  a 

*  This  practice  hu*  beca  in  great  measare  don*  away  dorSu 
Ibc  present  autumn. — G.  M. 
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paper  in  the  aame  form  us  that  now  exhibited  ? — 
Te»  ;  except  the  first, 

555.  le  that  the  sole  guide  of  tlie  mnstef  of  ench 
form  in  the  promotionn  ? — Ye?,  nimost  absolutely. 

556.  (Lord  DeTon.)  T)io  posiiion  of  the  boys  nt  the 
begiaDii)»  of  each  weik,  is  I'egulaled  occording  io  the 
marka  of  the  previous  one  ? — Yes ;  the  position  of  the 
boy  upon  the  nggrcgaie  of  marks,  'i'herefore  into 
that  Byatem  of  marks  enler  not  merely  clnasica  but 
mathi'mntics,  coiupoHirions,  mid  modern  languages. 

557.  Does  modern  history  enler  into  ihaC  nt  nil  ? — 
No;  we  do  not  proi'ess  to  leaeh  modern  liistoi-y  nt  alh 
It  is  ray  own  habit,  very  mucli,  in  having  a  class 
bet'ore  me  for  some  time,  lo  tnke  every  opportunity  of 
getting  in  all  sorts  of  things  iliiit  octur  lo  nu'.  For 
iiiHlaiicc,  if  it  is  a  question  of  a  place  mentioned  in 
the  lesson,  I  ask  all  that  relates  to  it. 

5.5S.  Modern  lanjruiijre  marks  do  not  enler  into 
that  ? — Yes  ;  the  last  of  those  are  French  and  Germnn. 

55D.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  is  not  the  habit,  I  ihink, 
at  Winchester,  to  teach  modern  or  nncient  liisiory  by 
sot  lessons  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  know  how  to  do  it. 
All  I  cim  do  is  to  say,  "  We  will  examine  in  such 
''  a  period  at  such  an  eKaniiaation." 

660.  {Mi:  Tkompton.)  la  not  that  finfficient  ? — I 
think  it  is. 

5GI.  (-Vr,  Vaughan.)  Do  you  expect  them  to  learn 
ponions  of  history,  and  examine  tliein  in  it  ?— Yes, 
in  some  e.\aminations.  For  instance,  in  those  I  have 
instituted  nt  the  beginning;  of  the  half  ye.ir  wo  have 
a  certain  quautity  of  English  history.  Then  in  the 
Goddnrd  elimination  we  have  a  considerable  umount 
of  English  history.  In  classical  history  we  have  not 
any  regular  eKaminalions, 

662.  As  regular  form  work,  there  are  not  csami- 
nations  in  partieulai-  portions  of  histoiy  ? — No, 

563.  Is  there  anything  in  the  circumstances  of 
Winchester  which  would  make  that  more  difficult 
thau  in  other  schools  ? — No.  There  Is  this  :  the  men 
who  are  teaching  it  in  other  schools  are  men  who 
Lave  been  bred  to  it,  A  man  can  teach  those  things 
best  in  which  he  has  been  bred. 

564.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  history  is  more  ]tur- 
Bued  at  Oxford,  with  which  Winchester  is  chieily 
connected,  than  at  other  universities.  And  would  you 
not  say  a  first-class  man  at  Oxford  wnubl  gcnernlly 
bo  very  well  acquainted  with  ancient  history  ? — Yes, 
lo  a  certain  degree.  I  wish  wo  could  leacli  raoro 
histoiy.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  become  more  the 
fashion  of  late.  Wo  have  now  got  the  Hislwicat 
Essay  priKP,  founded  by  Mr.  Duncan  ;  it  la  5/.  a  year  ; 
and  the  boys  take  a  good  deal  of  pains  about  thet. 

565.  {Lord  Lijlleiton.)  "  The  matheniaticiil  marks 
"  amount  to  about  a  fourth,  and  (he modem  language 
"  marks  to  about  an  eighth  of  the  weekly  total, "  Are 
you  satisfied  with  that  proportion  ?— It  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  modern  language  moetera,  I  ihink,  mark 
very  highly  ;  for  the  masters  are  foreigners,  and 
different  from  Knglit^hmen.  If  the  French  masters 
marks  are  very  high,  there  is  such  a  disposition  on  ilio 
part  of  the  German  master  (o  make  bis  marka  aa 
high.  The  boys  may  also  try  to  lake  liberties  with 
them.  Therefore  I  have  been  obliged  (o  say,  "Marh 
"  as  you  will,  but  not  more  thau  25  a  week." 

566.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Are  the  French  masters 
attached  lo  the  College  in  the  samo  way  aa  the 
others  ?- — They  are  only  toaehers.  One  lives  at 
Winchester,  and  gives  lessons  in  the  town  i  tho 
other  lives  at  Soulbamptnn,  and  comes  over. 

567.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Does  the  number  of  murks 
jou  allow  tliein  to  give  bear  any  lised  proportion 
10  the  number  of  lessons  in  the  week  ;  can  ono 
French  lesson  ]iroduce  as  much  in  the  way  of  marks 
as  a  classical  lesson  ? — No,  the  classical  lesson  is 
mnrhcit  in  another  way.  If  there  are  30  lioys  in 
the  class,  the  senior  boy  gels  30  marks.  The  other 
is  according  to  how  the  boy  has  done. 

5fJ8.  {Lord  Drvon.)  Question  10.  "What  provi- 
"  sion  is  made  for  the  leaching  of  each  of  these 
"  subjects,  Fi-ench,  German,  or  mathematics,  and 
t'  for    promoting  the  study  of  them  ;  can  you   fur- 
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"  nish    any  information,    showing    to    what   extent  WINCHESTER. 

"  they  are  severally  studied,  and  with  what  success  ? 

"  Which    of-  Ihera   do,  and    which    do   not  form  a 

"  necessary  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  ?  " 

The  answer  is,  "  We    have  two  masters  in    maihe- 

"  malics  and  arithmetic,  with  a  writinn-  master  ;  we 

"  have  one  French  master,  and  are  about  to  engage 

"  a  second,  and  one  German  master.     Ail  the  boys 

*'  learn  (irilhmeiic  nud  malhem,^Iic?,  and  all  who  are 

*'  not  in  the  German  classes  learn  French  ? — Yes, 

569.  (Lord  Lt/tteitoH.)  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  to  he  much  more  desirable  for  boys  lo  Icai'n 
one  of  those  languages  than  the  other  \  practically 
you  leave  it  entirety  optional  V — Not  optional  to  the 
boy,  but  lo  his  friend*. 

570.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  knowledge  of 
French  is  more  important  than  Germnn  ? — Quito 
60  ;  hi;t  what  I  should  like  is  that  every  boy  should 
learn  French,  and  that  he  should  become  a  tolerably 
good  French  scholar  before  learning  German,  and 
that  (he  seniors  should  all  learn  German. 

571.  That  is  not  so  now  ? — No,  the  amount  of  all 
learning  in  these  things  is  very  small.  The  German 
boys  learn  more  than  the  French  do. 

572.  (Lord  Devon.)  Practically  what  proportion 
learn  French  and  what  proportion  German  ? — About 
40  learn  German. 

573.  (Lord  Li/tteUen.)  They  learn  no  French  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  let  a  boy  learn  both  at  the  same  time. 

574.  {Mr.  VaughtiH.)  They  may  have  learnt  French? 
— Yes,  if  they  have  been  at  tbe  school  a  sufficient 
time. 

575.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  There  is  probably  a  special 
reason  why  they  lesi'n  German  ?— Probably. 

576.  Should  not  you  say  if  a  scholar  intended 
to  go  to  College,  German  would  be  the  more  important 
of  the  two  ? — Perhaps  so. 

577.  (I^ord  Deivn.)  Question  II.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  wish  to  add  anything  with 
reference  to  Ihe  French  class  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of 
anything. 

57b.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  May  I  nsk  in  what  class 
a  boy  first  begins  French  ?— The  whole  school  learn 
French. 

579.  As  soon  as  they  come  ? — Yes. 

580.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  the  possibility  or 
dcsirabihty  of  defemng  the  teaching  of  Greek  to  n 
Inter  age  than  that  at  which  it  is  taught  in  schools.  You 
will  probably  agree  with  me  that  forty  or  fiAy  years 
ago  u  boy  must  have  made  greater  progress  in  Latiu 
before  he  began  Greek  ? — Yes,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  vpry  few  Greek  scholarB,  We  do  not  take 
very  little  boys,  our  boys  never  come  till  after  ten, 
and  commoners  very  rarely  till  eleven  or  past. 

581.  Supposinf!  that  schoolmasters  generally  were 
agrcod  to  teach  Greek  a  little  later,  would  not  that 
give  more  room  for  the  attainment  of  French  or  Ger- 
man ? — Yon  see  in  a  school  like  this,  French  stands 
always  under  Ibis  apparent  disadvantage,  that  if  it  is 
to  be  taught  with  reference  to  the  real  pronunciation 
of  Ihe  language,  you  must  have  native  teachers,  and 
the  exceeding  diHiculty  of  getting  Frenchmen  who 
can  work  as  English  masters  do  iu  the  teaching  of 
French,  is  practically  one  of  the  very  gravest  kind. 

582.  You  could  not  get  them  unless  you  cngngtd 
them  epecialiy  for  the  use  of  the  College? — They 
are  api>ointed  by  the  College.  With  a  Frenchman, 
from  his  nationality  in  manner  and  language, 
the  difficulty  is  insuperable.  I  think  our  French 
master  is  an  extremely  good  one.  He  is  an  old 
oflicer,  n  jientlenian,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and 
ho  does  his  work  extremely  well.  But  if  I  get  as 
master  n  young  man  from  Oxford,  he  has  much 
more  weight  with  the  boys,  and  keeps  them  in  better 
order. 

5H3.  (Lord  Lytlcllon.)  Have  the  French  masters 
the  same  power  of  discipline  as  the  other  masters  ? — 
No  !  Ihey  cannot  do  nnylhing  themselves,  all  lliey 
can  do  is  lo  -appeal  to  me.  If  iho  French  master 
fcnds  me  a  note  and  complains  of  a  boy  I  treat  it 
aa  a,  tcviouB  matter,  because  I  know  if  I  did  not,  it 
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VISCHE9TEB.  wonM  be  H  miicli  mwe  ecrioua  mntler.     The  French 
master  must  be  supported  by  me. 

5S4.  Out  of  school  he  has  nolhing  to  do  with 
tho  boy»  ? — No  !  he  mereVy  cwnes  down  to  give  hia 

3'>M»y  1B63.    lessons. 

o85.  (Lord  Devon.)  Is    it  the  practice    for   any 

other  of  the  masters  to  be  present  ut  the  delivery 
ef  tho  lectorca  ? — No.  When  I  first  came  here  I 
look  a  leaf  out  of  Dr.  Aroolil's  book,  nnd  gave  the 
French  lessons  to  one  or  two  rinssea  ;  I  gave  it  up 
UecnuBO  it  wns  too  laborioua,  and  I  cuneidi-iffd  whether 
it  would  be  ft  good  ihing  to  gc-l  Ibc  oilier  maelera  to 
leach  French,  But  the  ditfieiilty  wna  they  did  not 
know  French  themselves  sufficiently  well.  Tlie  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  a  mnn  who  is  good  on  other  subjects, 
who  knows  the  language  stifHeieatly  to  teach  it. 

586.  (Mr,  Tiompton.)  Cini  ywi  conceive  if  any 
outward  motive  were  given  to  the  boys,  such  as 
instituting  examinations  before  going  to  the  uni- 
vcreitiea  in  French  grommar,  it  would  have  any 
influence  ? — Certainly. 

587.  And  probably  the  reason  you  cannot  Ret 
them  to  attend  to  the  Fi'eneh  lessona  is  (hat  they 
Lave  no  such  stimulus? — Yes  ;  it  may  be  so. 

588.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  nnd  Cnmbridge 
At  present  there  are  acholnrships  for  modern  lan- 
guages ? — There  are  at  Oxford. 

589.  (Lord  Lytlellon.)  Ai-e  there  priiee  in  th« 
■chool  for  French? — There  are  none  directly  for 
French. 

590.  I  do  not  understand  the  first  clause :  "  I  at- 
"  tribute  the  comparaiivo  inefficiency  of  tbe  French 
"  classes  to  several  causes,  1.  ihe  fuct  tltat  all  the 
*  residue  of  tbe  bcIiooI,  including  those  who  are 
"  more  dull  and  idle,  are  in  the  French  olaHses." 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  residue  of  the  school  ? 
— Except  those  who  volunteer  to  learn  G«rman. 

591.  (Mr,  Vavghan.)  Supposing  it  were  required 
that  every  under  master  should  be  a  French  scholar, 
do  you  thiak  you  would  have  any  dilliculty  in  pro- 
curing men  ? — Tea,  very  great.  My  impreasion  is 
you  would  bave  a  great  difBcully. 

592.  Supposing  your  masterships  were  sufficiently 
good  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  that  was  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  requisite,  do  you  not  think  in  course 
9f  time  there  would  bo  sufRctent  inducement  lor  any 
man  who  willed  to  he  a  ma'^ter  lo  make  himself  s 
perfectly  good  Preach  scholar  ?  —  Perhaps  so  ;  in 
course  of  time. 

593.  Would  you  lose  materially  in  any  other 
direction  ? — In  course  of  lime  it  might  como  to  pass. 
But  you  would  have  to  narrow  your  range  of  selec- 
tion. You  might  have  to  put  aside  a  first-rate 
elaasiotl  scholar  or  malhcnialical  scholar,  for  tho 
■ake  of  a  iirst-ralo  French  scholar. 

594.  (Sir  S.  NorthcoU.)  Do  you  think  by  a 
combination  of  some  such  measures  as  these — putting 
yoor  French  master,  being  a  Frenchman,  upon  the 
regular  stall*  of  the  school,  and  giving  hjn>  eifual 
anihority  ;  secondly,  making  it  essential  that  the  boya 
should  Imve  attained  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency 
in  French  before  ihey  could  rise  in  certain  elasses  ; 
and,  tlunUy,  establisbing  scholarships  or  prbes  in  Ihe 
scliool  for  French  ;  yoa  could  very  nuteiially  tncreaso 
the  authority  of  the  French  teacher  in  the  school  ? — 
i  think  the  third  of  your  suggestions  would  bo  a  very 
practical  one — offering  priaes.  1  think  if  you  made 
it  necessary  a  boy  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
French  before  he  was  put  up,  you  would  lutmper 
yourself;  for  I  thiak  a  boy  who  ought  to  have  rank 
nnd  is  kept  down  by  that  which  is  not  one  of  your 
chief  points,  would  ho  in  a  false  posiiion,  I  think 
you  ought  not  to  do  that,  except  by  making  it  neces- 
sary to  get  a  certain  number  of  marks  for  French, 
which  ought  not  to  be  to&  high. 

595.  At  all  o-vents.  you  might  moke  the  marks 
eufliciently  valunbh^  ta  make  his  ptaee  depend  lo  a 
considerable  c.Ttent  cm  his  proficiency  in  French  ?— 
You  would  find  by  the  list  of  marks  I  showed  yon  just 
now,  (hat  practically  the  boys  who  m:s  trying  to  gat 
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to  the  lop  are  also  trying  to  get  the  best  tnarliB 
can  for  I'rench, 

59C.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  des i ruble  ;rini  dntU 
give  some  stimulus,  not  only  to  boya  trying  lo  pf 
places  nt  the  top,  but  to  the  great  moss  of  the  kmU 
— It  would  be  difficult  to  do  that  bo  that  they  AaaU 
all  feel  it.  A  boy  in  a  lower  clusa  \n  cspat4e  rf 
appreciating  his  position.  He  irtay  say,  "  I  han  n 
"  chance  of  getting  a  prize,  l>ut  I  an*  a  mSriesdp 
"  good  seholar  lo  steer  clear  of  punishment,  nud  ibl 
"  is  all  1  care  about;"  and  so  long  as  he  don  M 
incur  punishment  he  will  not  trouble  hir»e«U'  ihd 
getting  prizes.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  g«t  w^ 
stimulus  to  tell  on  a  boy  under  tho»e  circumstcun 

597.  Accoi'ding  to  your  syslem  a  boy  mi^jhitnt 
up  the  chance  of  rising,  aud  content  bimettf  wiilii 
lowerclass?— If  he  is  complained  <rf  be  will  proUUr 
be  punished. 

598.  But  by  just  keeping  himself  clear  of  pait 
ment,  absolntely  ceasing  to  exert  himself  ■!  ilLW 
may  remain  very  comfortably  in  n  lower  clasi  lis 
the  actual  class  to  which  ho  may  have  abilitiea 
up  ? — The  thing  is  possible,  but  if  they  rise 
way  and  get  into  tho  upper  classes,  only  c 
quantity  of  inert  matter  you  would  liave  in  the 
classes.  If  a  boy  gels  up  into  tbe  upper  claMd 
that  character  he  will  be  the  same  to  tbe  end, 
would  only  be  a  clog  upon  the  others.  If  a  boy  a 
for  a  low  class  he  would  a  fortiori  be  unfit  for  •  " 

599.  Supposing  the  system    wao  that  «  by 
required  lo  get  up  at  a  certain  Tninimumnle,       _ 
the  same  time  was  not  allowed   to  rise  ti'^Uiite 
unless  he  attained  a  certain  minimum  etnUui,!^ 
if  he  did  not  do  so  was  required  to  leave  ibnidai^ 
would  not  tlmt  obviate  the  danger  of  an  inert 
the  top  of  the  school  ? — I  think    that  'would  he 
cast-iron  system,  if  you  required  in  every  boyi 
amount  of  attainment  or  else  you  sent  bkn  amy, 

600.  Are  you  not  aware  thnt  that  is  practioilly 
system  at  Eton? — I  do  not  know    It.     SurdytLfli 
must  be  boys  at  Eton  who  ore   not  douig  aaylUi^ 
and  arc  not  sent  away  ? 

601.  (Lord  LytteUon.)  Would  yon  not  attack  tW 
greatest  importance  to  hoys  arriving  at  school  beiw 
prepared  in  French  than  they  are  ? — Very 

602.  Do  they  practise  a  good  deal  in 
French  ? — I  cannot  tell  yo«  precisely  wliat  i; 
They  have  td  be  examined  when  tbey  come  ai  tk 
beginning  of  the  half-year.  The  work  of  dieFrvocb 
class  coasista  of  three  thing?, — tranAUttpj^  FKOth 
into  English,  translating  English  into  Ftwh,  ud 
answering  grammatical  questione. 

603.  {Sir  S.  NoTlhcoie.')  Would  you  &li^  il 
desirable  that  tho  French  master  should  ban  ■ 
regular  Hatut  in  the  school? — He  has  that,  u  Guu 
we  can  manage  it.  I  think  the  French  master,  If  k, 
saw  anything  wrong,  should  have  the  same 
the  others.  None  of  our  masters  have  the  po 
do  more  than  give  an  impoeition.  The  1 
master  is  able  to  give  an  imposition. 

604.  Does  he  ever  do  it  ? — ^Yes,  be  otdi 
exercise  to  be  written  over  five  times,  and 
I  think  ihe  difficulty  is  not  because  he  has 
ilatia  in  the  schoirf.  For  instance,  he  ordera 
to  stand  up,  and  if  not  obeyed  he  orders  the 
hoy  to  bring  him  to  me. 

605.  (Lord  Devon.)   Do   Ihe    hoys    cap  hii 
I  really  do  notjcnow  ;  I  should  think  they  do. 

606.  In  answers  12  and  13  you  stale  that  p«^ 
odical  examinations  take  place  for  the  scbolaiuuf) 
and  prizes,  to  whiehyou  propose  to  add  a  half  ynHf 
esamination  in  all  the  classes  before  the  sixih.  Tlul 
is  the  examinatioa  yoa  allude  to  in  your  pomphlei''- 
Yes. 

607.  I  understand  you  to  have  establisbcd.  il 
addition  to  the  prizes  which  are  referred  to  is  then 
answers,  prizes  for  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  tih 
school  below  the  sixth  form,  and  that  those  areK 
he  contested  for  in  the  first  week  of  every  half  y«tr1 
— Yes. 

608.  Is  every  boy  in  those  classes  examined  ? ^Xp« 
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G09,  And  esatninera,  I  believe,  come  for  each 
claaa  from  tlie  uiiivereily  ? — No,  that  I  cannot 
manage  ;  that  is  impracticable.  I  think  I  must  do 
what  theydoat  Rugby, i.e., become,  with  the  aaai stance 
of  my  under  masters,  the  exainiiici  of  my  own  ecliool. 

610.  You  conduct  the  examination  wholly  upon 
paper,  with  the  exceplion,  perhaps,  of  French  ? — 
Wc  must  do  that  wboUy  on  paper,  with  the  ezcepllou 
of  reading  aloud. 

611.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  you  have  six 
pftpofB  for  each  class  ? — We  have  five  ;  we  shall  have 
six,  I  HUppoae. 

612.  In  page  55  of  this  pamphlet  you  say,  "  I 
"  should  like  to  have  siic  papers  for  each  class  ;  tho 
"  first,  in  the  Greek  books  rend  in  the  school  in  the 
"  previous  half  year  ;  the  second,  in  the  Latin  ones  ; 
"  the  third,  in  French  and  grammar  for  tho  bojs 
"  who  respectively  learn  these  languages,  containing 
"  passages  for  trani'lation  into  and  I'rom  thesu  lan- 
"  g'lages,  and  grammatical  questions ;  tho  fourth,  in 
"  a  set  poniim  of  Englisli  history  ;  the  fifth,  iu  a  set 
"  portion  of  geography  ;  and  the  sixth,  in  a  set 
"  portion  of  tho  history  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  " — 
That  Old  Testament  paper  we  did  not  institute  hist 
term,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so, 
because  the  number  of  papers  is  too  great  ior  tbo 
number  of  boys.  1  do  not  think  we  shall  go  beyond 
the  other  five  papers; 

613.  With  regard  to  that  exaraianlion,  what  is 
your  system  of  marks;  you  propose  that  marks 
shall  be  giver,  you  say  V — I  do  not  know  that  f 
can  suggest  any  definite  system.  For  instance,  in 
Feliruary  last  I  put  the  senior  part  of  the  fifth  ibrm 
under  the  care  of  my  uewly-nppoinied  tutor  from 
Oxford,  and  I  took  the  next  ttvo  classes  myself.  I 
read  all  the  papers,  and  marked  them  as  I  thought 
proper.  I  had  no  very  definite  syslem.  I  marked 
them  as  I  valued  the  difierent  subjects,  and  then 
announced  the  result.  The  Ixiys  were  very  much 
interested  in  the  examination,  and  in  knowing  how 
they  had  all  done,  I  tlioiight  they  had  done  very 
well,  and  told  Ihem  so.  1  also  told  them  it  was  on 
experimental  thing,  and  that  another  time  I  should 
have  to  find  an  effectual  mode  of  punishing  those 
who  did  not  do  well. 

6t4.  I  apprehend  that  your  object,  in  instituting 
that  examination,  is  to  provide  for  Iho  cultivation  of 
certain  eollaler.'il  brancheH,  without  interfering  with 
the  ordinary  system  of  the  school  ? — Tea  ;  and  also 
to  slimiilule  exertion  during  the  holidays. 

615.  How  many  examinations  have  you  had  unJci* 
that  system  ? — Only  one. 

616.  Were  you  satisfied  willi  that  ? — Satiffied  wiih 
it  as  a  beginning,  not  satisfied  with  it  if  tliat  was  nil 
we  are  to  get. 

617.  {Lord Lytlellon.)  Is  the  Gofldai'd  scholnrsliip 
limited  to  tho  upper  part  of  the  sixth  form  ? — It 
rests  with  me.  There  i«  this  difFerenco  between 
this  school  and  others  that  have  a  larger  number 
of  hoys,  that  all  our  best  scholars  get  to  the  top. 
If  we  hod  severol  hundred  boys,  we  must  let 
boys  compete  for  the  university  scholarshipB  lower 
down  ;  with  us  they  do  not  go  in,  for  the  boys  who 
are  the  best  scholars  all  go  to  the  top.  If  any  boy 
from  the  lower  pnrt  of  the  school  were  lo  compete,  it 
would  be  ridiculous. 

618.  How  many  competed  last  terra? — Twenty. 
I  do  not  wisli  to  bavo  more  than  20  at  the  scholar' 
ship  examinations. 

619.  Thatisofilie  sixth  form  ?— Yes  ;  the  uppei- 
parl  of  the  sixth  form.  There  nro  about  20  under 
me,  and  20  under  my  tutor. 

620.  {Mr.  Tlionipsnn.)  Are  the  scholarships  tenable 
at  either  university  r — Yea. 

621.  {Lord  Lydellon.)  Does  English  history  form 
an  important  ptiit  of  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

622.  If  (hoy  fail  in  English  history,  they  cannot 
pet  tho  scholarship  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
rule  of  that  kind,  that  a  boy  connot  got  it  ;  but  if  he 
loses  a  certain  number  of  marks  by  failing  in  English 
history  h9  will  not  get  it. 
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623.  There  is  an  examination  ? — Ye«  ;  «nd  a  Tery  ■WINCHEBTEB. 
serious  examination  it  is. 

624.  (^r.  Vauffhan.)  There  ore  prizes  given  for 
Latin  or  English  verse,  and  Latin  or  English  pi'oso, 
How  is  it  determined  which  of  the  languages  in  each 
case  shall  have  tlio  prize?— We  have  medals  from  the 
Queen  every  year,  two  gold  medals  foi'  compositiona 
iu  Latin  verso  and  English  prose,  or  for  English 
verso  and  Latin  prose,  and  two  silver  medals  for  elo- 
cution in  Latin  and  English,  In  each  year  tho 
Warden  and  Fellows  give  prizes  for  the  two  sorts  of 
composition  wliich  in  that  year  are  not  i-ewarded  by 
gold  medals. 

625.  {Lord  Devon.)  Question  14.  "Is  it  com- 
"  pulsory,  formally  or  practically,  on  every  boy  to 
"  hove,  in  addition  to  tho  master  attached  to  hia 
"  form  or  class,  a  tulor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a 
"  private  tutor  or  not),  or  is  it  usual,  witliout  being 
"  compulsory,  or  permitted  (in  any  and  what  cases) 
"  without  being  usual?"  The  answer  is,  "Every 
"  boy  below  the  sixth  book  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
"  tutor  in  respect  of  his  composition."  That  is  tho 
composition  which  is  afterwards  lo  be  shown  up  to 
the  master  of  the  form  ? — Yes. 

626.  Is  tho  supervision  of  every  boy  below  Iho 
sixth  book  by  the  tutor  in  respect  to  his  composition 
applicable  to  that  work  which  is  subsequently  shown 
up  to  his  form  master  ? — Yes. 

627.  Has  not  that  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  form 
master  from  judging  of  tho  natural  capacity  and  tho 
proficiency  of  the  boy  himself? — It  1ms  the  effect  of 
putting  his  composition,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  his 
training,  more  into  the  hands  of  the  tutor  than  into 
ihe  hands  of  tho  form  master,  certainly.  In  point 
of  fact  the  tutor  is  the  perEou  who  is  bis  master  in 
com|)Osition  j  he  first  corrects  it,  makes  the  requisite 
alterations,  and  then  sends  it  Up. 

628.  In  what  shape  does  the  exercise  which  has 
been  supervised  by  Ihe  tutor  come  before  tlie  master  ? 
The  observations  of  the  tutor,  I  suppose,  are  in  tho 
margin  ? — No,  in  my  own  class,  Mr.  Willes  is  Iho 
tutor  of  tlie  scholars,  and  my  tutors  ore  the  tutors 
of  the  commoners.  I  very  rarely  read  those  compo- 
sitions. On  a  Friday  forenoon  ihey  send  mo  in  tho 
whole  moss  of  the  tasks  for  the  week,  every  one  wilh 
their  own  mark  upon  it,  and  a  paper  containing  a  list 
of  tho  marks,  which  have  all  a  certain  value  ;  a  bene 
so  many  marks,  and  so  forth.  Any  that  are  marked 
OS  very  bod  or  very  good,  I  always  look  at,  not  tho 
others  ;  for  the  tutor  has  received  tho  firsticopy  of 
such,  has  made  the  requisite  corrections,  has  sent  it 
back  to  Ihe  boy,  and  got  it  again  in  a  corrected 
shape,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  me. 

629.  Then  the  form  master  does  not  ordinarily  ecu 
tho  uncorrected  cfiorts  of  the  boys  ? — No  ;  except 
myself.  I  see  the  uncorrected  efforts  of  ihe  boys  in 
the  upper  sixth  ;  but  I  am  the  only  master  who 
does ;  all  the  other  compositions  are  laid  before  tho 
form  master  after  they  have  gone  through  tho  hands 
of  a  tutor  and  been  corrected  by  him. 

630.  {Mr.  Vaaghaa.)  What  do  you  think  is  gained 
by  that  arrangement  under  which  the  composition  i» 
Iranaferred  from  tlie  supervision  of  tho  form  master  to 
a  tutor? — It  is  not  a  trnnsfciTing  in  our  ease,  because 
tlie  other  never  was  our  pi'actice.  Tho  practice  is  a 
very  good  one  I  think.  The  tutor  is  cons'lantly  at  it, 
bus  got  the  matter  very  much  at  his  fingers'  euds,  and 
ttic  Ibrm  master  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  reepectiog 
lessons, 

631.  At  Winchester  school  the  master  of  the  form 
is  not  also  tutor  to  other  boys  in  composition? — Not 
in  comiwsition, 

632.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  The  exercise  is  only  looked 
over  by  one  master  ?  —  Only  one,  unless  the  foria 
master  wishes  to  look  at  it. 

633.  Practically,  he  does  not  look  at  it  ? — I  do  not 
often,  except  of  the  boys  in  the  upper  sixth, 

634.  As  to  the  sixth  book,  the  reason  tho  boys  io 
the  sixth  book  show  up  their  exercises  uncorrected  to 
their  form  master  is  because  they  are  better  able  to  do 
theiQ? — Yes,  andl  want  toknowwbot  they  can  do  alone, 
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G35.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Is  it  one  of  tho  ndvuntB^es 
of  t)ia  present  system  hy  wliipU  composiliona  nre  looked 
over  in  Ihftt  wiiy,  tlmt  it  cnAblesyoii  to  appoint  over 
tin;  compositions  n  jwi'Min  who  has  ppculiftr  ijuniiiicft- 
Itons  fur  it  ? — Yea  ;  that  is  ui)  olivious  nilyBiilnf,'e. 

G36.  {Lord  Lijtttllon.)  Yon  any  every  tM>y  it*  under 
tltc  clim-ge  of  a  tutor  ;  liow  i»  the  tutor  assignod  ? — 
Tlicro  is  only  one  for  tlie  Cullfgo  boys  ;  the  com- 
monew  Imvo  two,  Mr.  Hnnifion  and  Mr.  Dlckins.  If 
1  lind  any  reason  ftu'  it,  I  should  AvtXre  n.  boy  to  bo 
under  one  ratlier  than  the  other. 

637.  (Lonl  DcEon.)  You  have  sinted  the  Byslem 
you  propose  with  respect  to  privftlo  tulorc,  in  how 
mnny  cases  havo  you  private  tutors  at  prescut? — I 
should  j"up|>onp  that  Mr.  Griffith  hne  probably  seven 
or  eight  boys,  I  should  suppose  Mr.  Du  Boulny  has 
iil.oul  tho  same  number  perhaps,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Hawkins,  who  is  our  mathematical  private  tutor,  has 
four  or  five. 

638.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  In  the  ease 
of  Eton,  iho  private  tntora  for  the  collegers  are  paid 
by  tho  ibundation  ? — I  do  not  know  liow  that  ia. 

639.  Supposing  such  a  system  were  introduced 
leiv,  should  you  ihink  it  not  only  consistent  with  lh« 
words  of  the  charter  by  which  this  foundation  was 
established,  but  as  (ending  lo  corrj-  out  its  spirit  ? — 
Of  cour^,  if  the  foundsiiou  paid  iht>  private  tutors, 
they  would  do  them  a  very  great  kindnesf.  The 
quealiou  of  payment  is  one  I  cannot  very  much  enter 
into,  but  OS  lo  the  advaniajic  of  having  private  tutors 
I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  that  point,  though 
I  am  sorrv  to  sav,  it  is  not  fympalhixed  in  by  all 
my  brethren,  (ho  other  Head  Masters.  1  found 
some  of  them,  particularly  Dr.  Kennedy,  very  strongly 
against  it. 

640.  (A'tr  5.  Northeole.')  If  you  could  introduce  ihe 
system  of  private  luiors  and  make  it  general,  would 
you  propose  to  niter  the  system  of  boy  tutors  'f — No. 
I  should  never  wish  to  introduce  the  system  of  private 
tutors  lower  down  in  the  school.  While  I  am  so  very 
anxious  lo  introduce  private  tutors  I  do  not  wish  to 
introduce  them  Lower  down  in  the  school  I  should 
like  the  upper  boys  to  have  private  tutors,  the  lower 
boys  to  be  under  boy  tutors.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
that  system  of  boy  tutors  for  the  reasons  I  have 
staled. 

641.  But  would  you  fuhstidito  a  private  tutor  for 
«  boy  Inlor  iu  any  eases  ? — No  i  I  think  not.  If  it 
were  iustituteil  1  should  like  lioy  tutors  to  suiwrintend 
all  the  tioys  below  ihc  sixth  form,  all  in  the  sislh 
form  10  h.-^vo  private  tnlora, 

643,  And  you  would  ."lillkeopup  the  payment  of  ihe 
boy  tutors  V — I  liiudly  know  what  to  say  about  thai  ; 
it  is  not  ami^->,  I  think,  that  those  I>oya  diuuld  have 
the  command  of  a  little  money  ;  it  m.ikes  ihem  much 
more  like  men  when  ihey  go  to  the  university  if  they 
have  had  20/.  or  30/.  to  take  care  of. 

643-  With  regard  lo  the  question  of  expense,  it 
would  facililale  the  matter,  would  it  not,  if  the  pav> 
tnt'nE  of  the  boy  tutor  were  douo  away  wiib,  and  ilie 
private  intor  were  added  ? — At  present  the  p.iyment 
to  the  lioy  tutor  is  only  by  the  boys  in  the  lower 
pari  of  the  school,  the  upper  boys  therefore  have  not 
that  charge. 

644.  Itut  your  idea  of  a  private  tutor  is.  that  he 
should  simply  If  a  private  tutor  for  classical  school- 
work,  or  would  you  wish  to  establisli  between  the 
private  tutor  and  the  boy  tho  relation  of  ftiend  and 
pupil  ? — I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  about  lliai.  Mv 
idea  is,  that  a  boy's  tnk<r  ought  to  be  like  his  elder 
brollier.  A  young  man  usually  comes  from  the  uni- 
versity oHjaitM  in  things  the  university  is  teaching, 
BO  that  he  knows  how  to  improve  a  bov's  wvak  points 
and  tobrin^himup  toiliemark  be  warns  to  bo  brought 
np  to,  to  light  the  same  battle  with  the  scholars  who 
veme  from  other  schools. 

W5,  Would  you  mal^e  him  his  director  ia  Mi 
Bt^idin  ? — Yc*. 

646.  And  a  friend  to  whom  be  would  apply  in 
difficulties  ? — Yes  ;  lik«  his  elder  brother,  capable  of 
giving  him  inslruciion. 


647.  Do  yon  not  think  a  tutor  Imvlng  tliat  nb- 
lion,  would  be  nioro  useful  to  boys  in  the  lower  («t 
of  the  school  than  a  boy  tutor  would  be? — I  biri* 
know  what  to  say  to  that.  I  think  it  is  an  eyinoKij 
good  thing  for  a  boy  tutor  to  have  a  private  pupil  lit 
boy  who  is  1 7  years  old  has  three  or  four  pupUa,  *U 
Ihey  bring  him  up  a  Latin  "Vul^us,"  and  he  mh 
there  ia  a  false  (|uanlity,  it  does  Liin  good  tomaAarf 
rcijuire  those  things  to  be  changed. 

648.  According  to  the  state  of  the  school,  atbMlit 
is  posailde  for  n  boy  of  16  lo  have  as  »  pnpil  a  b(n« 
old  as  himself  ? — It  is  possiblo  for  a  boy  of  Id  to  toi 
as  a  pupil  a  boy  of  17. 

649.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  ? — ^It  b  M 
desiiiiblc  if  y  ju  put  it  in  the  abstract,  brit  it  doc*  M 
work  undesirably, 

650.  Do  you  not  think  the  older  boya  low  Aom  a 
thcschool  would  be  more  influenced  \yy  privait  rw- 
than  by  boys  who  are  younger  than  tlicmsili-!  - 
Iu  the  College  wo  do  not  now  get  those  stupid  Uip 
low  down.  There  arc  no  such  boye  now  elertM  I* 
College,  Tlie  open  competition  system  has  brMtll 
US  such  a  bright  set  of  boys  upon  the  whole  M 
we  have  not  those  stupid  heavy  boys  low  down. 

651.  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  Is  that'  boy-Kitoc  lyclpi 
immemorial  ? — Yes  ;  it  arose  out  of  WilliaB  fi 
Wykch.im's  siatuiea. 

652.  "  The  private  tutor's  duty  is  to  give  al  liM 
"  two  hours'  instruction  to  each  pupil  in  the  wt«L* 
That  ia  Ihe  minimum  ? — Yes. 

653.  Do  you  consider  that  tninimmo  too  loir? 
Would  you  wish  it  to  bo  eseccdcd  ? — So,  I  do  aM 
know  ihat  I  should.  We  employ  them  a  gaaiAotin 
the  school  work  ;  this  is  off*  the  school  wvck.  I 
should  not  like  the  time  to  be  longer  t  aboybaia 
great  many  other  things  to  do  ;  two  or  tin*  bMM 
is  as  much  as  1  should  desire. 

654.  Do  you  know  how  many  hours  ihey  do  nAl 
— I  think,  about  three, 

655.  {Mt.  Vaughan.')  Part  of  the  doty  of*  prinli 
tutor,  as  you  have  established  it,  is  in  refpect  ottatt' 
position  ;  is  that  composition  different  &cai  tho  cot- 
jKisition  given  up  in  the  school  ? — Yea, 

656.  The  arrangement  does  not  withdniir  si>ytk!i| 
from  you  ? — No, 

657.  {Lord  Devon.)  16,  "  Is  the  nnrnber  of  lep 
'*  under  the  charge  or  teaching  of  cacfa  BMsKr* 
"  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what  iaifaalbiitt 
"  What  is  the  avei-age  number  of  bors  nader»cb 
"  master  or  tutor  ?"  The  answer  is  "  Extfpt  the 
"  upper  portion  of  the  sixth  book,  whick  (except  In 
"  muiheinatics)  is  wholly  taught  by  the  Bead  MmM, 
"  all  the  othcrelasses  ore  under  more  masiersaadtaUn 
"  than  one."  What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  bautstieeot 
6Up|)0sed  limitation  of  ihe  number  of  boys  andRlbt 
charge  or  teaching  of  each  master  or  tator  ? — Thn 
is  no  authorized  limilaiion.  Our  echoel  hai  hMi 
swelling  iu  numbers  btiely,  and  if  it  goe«  on  ewtSbf 
to  the  same  extent  next  year,  we  nxav  think  tt  aM»- 
sary  to  appoint  another  master.  I  have,  duriDCth 
last  half  year,  introduced  a  fourth  master  ;  I  nn 
also  subdivided  the  classes.  Until  Mr.  Do  Boaty 
came  Mr.  Wiekham,  the  second  master,  h^  in  tM 
classes  not  less  tltau  80  boys,  and  it  was  a  greatdtri 
too  many.  The  etfeet  of  bringing  a  fourth  m^l 
into  ihe  school  is,  that  Mr.  Wiekhmn  has  now  gil 
only  between  40  and  50  ;  the  next  mostc-r.  my  owt 
nephew,  has  got  about  40 ;  Mr,  Du  BouUy  has  git 
about  40 ;  each  la  two  divisions,  Each  mmterlai 
now  two  classes  to  (eadi,  the  classes  vaiyine  tnm 
about  30  lo  25. 


658.  Is  that  slil!  a  larger  tmmber  than  y«o 
think  desirable  to  hare  nnder  the  charge  of 
three  masters  ?— No,  1  think  not,  for  my  own  oh^ 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  teaching,  and  not  of  c««npoe£l% 
for  composition  is  the  great  diffieuliv  in  relatiea  to 
the  (guantity  of  work.  If  it  is  a  mere' matter  of  claa^ 
I  do  not  much  care  what  is  the  number  of  boys  Ib  « 
class.  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  beyond  40.  I  ihisk; 
with  40  boys,  if  you  keep  them  prrfeetly  alive  tb« 
whole  time  by  questioniDg  here  aod  tber«^    th6  40 


i." 

C" 
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maj  be  as  eaailjf  dealt  wiLh  and  kept  as  mucli  alive  as 
10  would  be. 

659.  (Lord  Li/Uellon.)  Are  there  any  cnsea  in 
whicb  some  part  of  the  claseical  woi'k  is  commuted 
for  ni utile matical   or   other    work  ? — I  have  one  or 

Ktwo   boys    at   ihe    present   moment   in   whose  case 

^Buch   n  commutalion  is  made.     If  a  boy   cornea  to 

me  and  says,    "My  father  wiints  to  know  whether 

"  instead  of  doing  Latin  veraos  I  may  not  do  ma- 

f"  thematics  ?"  1  say  "  It  is  not  a  thing  I  gcni-rally 
"  allow  ;  but  ie  ilr.  Walford  or  Mr.  llawkina 
"  rojiding  with  you  in  that  subject  ?  "  "  Tea,  I  havo 
"  Mr.   Hawkins  aa  a  private  tutor."     "Then  give 

I:"  my  complimenta  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  say,  if  he 
["  will  send  me  every  week  a  return  of  such  a  quan- 
i"  lity  of  extra  work  in  malhematica  as  will  be  etiui- 
f"  valent  (o  the  classical  task,  I  will  accept  that 
,"  instead."  1  have  done  tliat  in  a  few  cases,  I  do 
[not  wish  lo  institute  it  aa  a  system,  but  to  leave  itdis- 
iCretional,  go  as  to  be  possible  iu  cases  where  it  is 
expedient. 

660.  {Sir  S.  Noiihcole.)  Have  you  ever  had  an 
idea  of  aa  urmy  class  in  the  school  7  a  class  of  boys 

'jiarticularly  trained  for  the  army? — I  have  thouglit 
E.of  it  ;  but  the  truth  ia  the  school  is  not  large  enough 
for  that.     If  it  were  largo  enough  to  havo  depnrf- 
acnts,  I  should  be  very  glad  lo  do  so. 

661.  It  has  not  been  tried  here  ? — Ko. 
6C2.  {Lord  Devon.')  Question  19.  "Do  you  con- 
ceive that  the  instruction  g'vea  by  the  master  in 
the  course  of  the  ordinary  nork  would  be  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of 
good  ability  for  a  sueccssful  career  at  the  uuivci'- 
sities,  or  for  success  in  the  competitive  examina- 
tions   established    in    connexion   with    Ihe   civil, 

C"  military,  or  East  India  services  ?    If  not,  would  it, 
["  in  your  opinion,  be  possible  so  to  improve  ihe  ordi- 
r*<  uary  teaching  aa  to  make  it  sufficient  for  these  pur- 
poses ?"     The  lyiswer  is,  "1  conceive  that  if  aboy 
I  of  good  ability  used  to  Ihe  full  extent  fhe  opporlu- 

^-"  nitie.s  of  learning  which  are  offered  to  him  at  Wiu- 
V"  cheater,  he  would  be  well  prepared  in  (he  subjecls 
'      "  here  taught.''  Looking  first  to  theCivilServiceexa- 
miDations,doyou  thhik, assuming  that  certain  subjects 
of  examination  are  introduced  by  those  Commission- 
ers which  are  not  taught  here,  it  would  bo  practicable 
Keo  far  to  extend  the  system  here  as  to  do  more  for  a 
H preparation  for   that   examination? — I  hardly  know 
Hhow  to  answer  Chat  without  some  more  deliuite  sug- 
VgeatioQ  as  to  what  things  are  to  be  introduced.     I 
think  it  would  be  very  impracticable  to  iutroduce 
many,  or  possibly,  any  new   tilings  ;  I  mean  in  any 
extensive  manner  ;  moreover,  our  school  is  too  small 
to  have  departments,  and  thei'efore  I  am  afraid  my 
own   opinion   would   be  that   all  things   of  that   sort 
^must  be  done  exceptionally  :  that  is  to  say,  if  there  bo 
^■a  boy  in  the  school  who  is  destined  for  this  or  that 
^^line  for  which  a  particular  preparation  is  requisite,  I 
^ould  have  no  objection,  if  neither  of  the  masters  is 
capable  of  teaching  all  the  subjects,  to  allow  him  to 
be  a  private  pupil  of  a  teacher  in  the  town.     I  would 
give  any  facility  I  could  ;  but  I  should  not  institute  a 
department  in  the  school,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It 
must  be  an  exceptional  CAse  I  apprehend. 

663.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  case  ot  the  mili- 

Htary  and  East  India  services  as  well  as  the  Civil 

^BService  examinations  ? — We  have  had  boys  who  havo 

gone  to  those  examinations,  who  have  done  as  well 

aa  their  neighbours,  some  better.     Some  have  gone  to 

Sandhurst  ;  some  for  Government  offices  ;  and  one  or 

,      two  for  the  East  India  Civil  Service. 

»()64.  (Lord  LyfCelton.)  Going  direct  from  hero  id 
the  examinations  ? — Not  to  Ihe  East  India  exami- 
nations.     At  this  moment   I   only    remember  one, 
I      be  is  the  only  candidate   we  have  ever  had.     Our 

»l)nya  do  not  go  so  much  lo  those  lines.  The  boys  we 
have  hero  are  not  quite  of  the  same  sort  as  the  boys 
who  go  to  Eton  and  Harrow,  those  are  otlen  boys 
drawn  from  a  somewhat  diflerent  class  of  society, 
who   have   more    varied   views    in    life.     The   boys 

tre  sons  of  the  clergy,  a  large  proportion,  and 
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professional  men  ;  not  local  professional  men,  bnt  TlsCHESTBt 
professional  men  at  a  distance.  Some  few  are  the 
Bons  of  country  gentlemen,  but  not  so  many.  A  cer- 
tain class  of  our  boys  therefore  is  hardly  of  the  same 
rank  aa  some  who  go  to  Eton  or  Harrow.  The  line  in 
life  they  have  before  them  is  not  so  varied  as  it  is  wilh 
the  boys  in  those  Bchools.  A  certain  proportion  intend 
to  go  to  the  University  ;  some  of  thera  become  pro- 
fessional men,  I  moan  aolicitora,  surgeons,  he.  A 
certain  number  go  to  the  bar,  and  many  liecome 
clergymen,  A  few  go  to  the  army,  or  the  navy,  or 
oilier  professions,  but  we  have  not  any  great  num- 
ber going  into  those  lines  of  life,  I  think  we  should 
go  past  our  peculiarity,  if  we  laid  OQrselves  out  ior 
other  purposes, 

6C5,  {Air.  Thompson.)  Independently  of  your  own 
objections,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  strong  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  what  wo  may  call  the  old 
Wykehomiats  to  the  institution  of  any  such  depart- 
ment in  the  school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  would 
bo  any  objection  on  their  parts  particularly.  It  would 
be  according  to  their  views  ;  some  would  be  in  favor 
of  it,  some  against  it.  Wo  are  all  rather  a  narrow 
circle  in  some  respects  j  we  ore  all  wedded  to  our  old 
ways. 

666.  You  say  the  school  is  too  Rmall  to  be  divided 
into  departments  ;  what  do  you  think  is  the  minimum 
number  that  would  admit  of  that  ? — I  was  speaking 
of  (his  school  wilh  reference  to  Eton.  Talking  to  one 
of  Ihe  Fellows  of  Eton,  I  came  to  this  conclusion, — 
if  this  were  a  school  like  Eton  in  point  of  numbers,  it 
would  he  desirable  to  have  distinct  deportments  ;  tbot 
is  that  a  boy  might  go  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  school  and  then  go  into  that  distinct  training. 
But  that  is  not  practicable  here ;  we  have  one 
aystem  of  training  and  one  system  of  promotion,  going 
through  the  whole  of  the  school. 

667.  Would  such  asyslemberecommended  toyouby 
considerationsof  this  kind; — do  you  not  think  that  after 
a  certain  age,  pretty  generally,  a  cnnsiderable  number 
of  boys  begin  to  flag  in  the  interest  Ihey  take  in  Greek 
and  Latin  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  such  a  caso 
as  a  boy  flagging  in  the  interest  ho  was  taking  ia  his 
work,  while  ho  was  going  on.  I  find  a  good  many 
boys  who  never  take  any  interest  at  all,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  they  flag  in  interest,  because  it  never  began 
at  all,  I  never  heard  of  a  boy  who  took  a  less  in- 
terest as  he  got  higher  and  higher, 

668.  You  do  not  find  that  critical  subtleties  are 
frequently  lost  upon  very  sensible  hoys,  who  up  to  tlia 
time  at  which  such  subtleties  are  brought  to  their 
notice  have  done  fairly  well  ? — No,  I  have  ncvei" 
known  of  such  a  thing  as  that.  My  impression  of 
the  state  of  things  in  this  school,  as  fur  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  this  : — We  do  not  allow  anything  likeboj'S 
who  are  allowed  not  to  do  well.  We  do  not  rccognizo 
such  a  thing  as  a  boy  who  is  permitted  to  (tag  in 
his  wnrk.  They  do  not  do  so  well  as  they  ought, 
sometimes,  no  doubt;  but  if  a  boy  is  not  doing  his  work 
well,  ho  will  have  a  great  chance  of  being  puni^lied. 
Therefore,  though  there  is  not  so  much  work  aa  ihero 
should  be  in  some  cases,  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  a 
bov  who  is  not  doing  anything  ;  and  as  they  get  up 
in  the  school  they  take  more  interest  in  these  matters. 
I  should  say,  of  course,  the  lower  boys  are  not  sucU 
scholars  as  to  take  any  particular  interest  in  the  clas- 
aical  matters  thoy  are  reading  j  but  many  of  the 
seniors  are  nU  alive  to  the  intereat  and  beauty  of  the 
woik  they  are  doing. 

669.  Most  of  them  being  In  College  ?— Yes  ;  out 
of  my  90  boys  probably  50  will  bo  scholars. 

670.  You  do  not  think  any  considerable  portion 
of  Ihe  residue  would  havo  their  minds  stimu- 
lated by  these  pursuits  ? — No  ;  my  impression  is, 
(hal,  speaking  generally,  a  boy  who  is  idle  in  ona 
intellectual  pursuit  would  be  idle  in  any  pursuit. 
An  idle  boy  is  a  boy  who  loves  cricket,  and  ao 
on.  Hero  and  there  a  boy  may  fail  in  classics  who 
will  make  something  of  another  subject  ;  but  upon 
the  whole  a  boy  who  is  idle  in  classics  is  idle 
in  matbcmatics,  and  a  boy  who  is  idle  jn  classics  niid. 
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WiSCHEsrsit.  mnlliemnt'icB  never  gels  pood  marks  in  French,     It  ia 
inherent  in  the  boy,  I  tbink. 

671.  {I.ord  Li/Ueiloa.)  Yoti  say  a  boy  -who  has 
once  had  an  ioKrest  in  classics  will  not  lose  that 
interest.  Do  you  ever  find  thia,  that  a  boy  has  uiriveil 
at  his  tnaximmit  as  far  as  nttainnieiit  in  Lntin  and 
Greek  goes,  so  that  in  the  following  years  he  makes  no 
progress  ? — I  tliiuk  not.  I  think  where  that  liappens 
it  is  not  because  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  becanse 
there  are  boys  who  at  an  early  age  are  somtiwhat 
prccocions,  and  when  iliey  come  to  bo  comparatively 
old  they  turn  out  not  to  bo  of  the  same  calibre  and 
force  of  mind  they  promised  to  be.  It  is  a  very 
common  case  that  a  boy  who  does  extremely  well 
and  proraisca  extroraoly  well  when  young  goes  off; 
but  that  is  not  the  faalt  of  the  snbject  he  is  teamtng, 
but  from  hiB  turning  out  to  be  a  boy  rather  wt'  quick- 
ness than  of  real  ability. 

672.  The  system  which  is  sometimes  called 
LifttTcation,  or  allowing  boys  after  a  certain  lime 
to  branch  off  into  another  department,  you  would 
consider  a  question  rather  of  the  size  of  the  school 
than  any  other  consideration?  —  I  think  so.  You 
must  remember  we  have  another  set  of  people 
to  deal  with,  besides  those  who  are  amateurs  or 
experimenters  in  education,  and  that  is  llie  parents 
of  our  boys.  Of  course  when  a  parent  sends  his 
boy  to  this  school  ho  is  content  to  alhjw  him  to  go 
through  the  course  we  take  him  throagb. 

673.  19.  Thia  answer  says  "I  conceive  that  tf 
"  a  boy  of  good  ability  used  to  the  full  extent  th« 
"  opportuaitiea  which  are  offered  to  bira  at  Winches- 
*'  ter,  be  would  be  well  prepared  in  the  subjects  here 
"  taught  for  such  osuccessful  cnrecr.""  The  questim 
•.pplying  not  only  to  the  universities  but  to  the  civil, 
mditary,  and  East  India  services,  ia  rt  your  opinion 
that  a  boy  would  tiave  much  chance,  after  having 
been  bred  up  hero  only,  in  competing  at  those  com- 
petitive exanu'iiations,  with  boys  who  have  been 
trained  specially  fur  them  ? — Certainly  a«t  ;  k«t  I 
fancy  tke  age  at  which  tbey  are  admisBible  would 
hardly  contemplate  boys  who  are  going  direct  from 
lEchool.  It  runs  to  twenty-two  years  old  ;  so  that 
it  contemplates  older  candidates.  What  1  mean  it 
this: — supposing  we  were  loinstitntc  a  special  depart- 
ment and  examination  to  fit  boys  for  the  civil  service 
competition,  another  Cor  the  military  compeiltioa, 
and  so  on,  what  would  bcconie  of  us  ?  We  should 
lose  ourselves  in  a  multitude  of  small  things,  and 
teach  nothing.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  in 
a  school  of  this  size  that  the  system  should  be  uni- 
ibrm,  tite  exceptions  heing  only  exceptions,  and  net 
system atically  intmdueed. 

67-1,  {Mr.  VangAan.)  Does  it  strike  you  it  wouM 
be  impossible  to  fruou  a  system  by  which  boys  should 
be  promoted  in  the  school  apart  from  their  proficiency 
in  any  one  dcpartmeat  of  knowledge  ? — Do  you  mcaa 
apart  from  their  clasi-ioal  marks  ? 

675.  That  the  general  arrangement  of  the  school 
should  be  distinct  from  their  classical  work,  their 
mathematical  work,  their  historical  work,  but  depend- 
ing on  the  aggregate  of  marks  ? — That  is  what  we  <lo 
■ow.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  school  you  hiwe  the 
aggregate  of  marks  as  made  up  of  classical  lessons, 
mathematical  lessons,  French  lessons, and  soon. 

676.  Could  you  not  irame  a  scheme  by  which  it 
would  l>e  poBsiile  for  a  V)oy  to  be  in  a  low  classical 
fnrm,  mathematical  form,  or  history  fovm,  and  jet  by 
the  ageregale  of  his  murks  to  be  in  a  high  form  in  tbe 
general  arrangements.  As  I  understand,  tlie  acrouge- 
ment  of  the  school,  as  it  is  now,  a  l)oy's  rank  in  the 
school  depends  really  on  his  clnssioal  pcofioienaj  ? — 
Mainly. 

677.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  frame  a  schemn 
by  which  his  tank  in  the  school  w«uld  not  depend  on 
his  classical  proficiency,  or  his  mathemalieol'  pro- 
ficiency, or  his  French  proficiency,  but  upon  tLt^ 
aggregate  of  liis  mai-ks,  however  obtained  ? — I  have 
expressed  ray  opinion  upon  that  very  strongly  in  this 
tittlcbook.  Myfeelingisveryelear  about  that.  I  think 
ii  is  absoluteijr  necessoi'y  there  should  be  one  leading 


subject,  proficiency  in  which  hKouU  be  oor  mntn  pife- 
cipie  of  cla»sificatioD ;  but  that  it  should  be  open  to 
other  subjects  to  come  in  and  swell  the  marks,  to  thai 
a  boy  who  reaches  the  top  of  bis  class  iddsI  do  well 
not  only  in  that  lending  subject  but  in  others. 

678.  I  suppose  that  aoswer  of  years  rests  upon  ibt 
desirability  you  feel  of  giving  the  ascp'odancy  to  one 
subject,  such  as  classics  ;  bat  admitting  the  n. 
pcdtency  of  that,  would  it  not  be  a  practicable 
arrangement  to  nuke  the  classification  of  the  acbod 
entirely  independent  of  any  one  single  subjeci,  hot 
depending  on  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  the 
aggregate  ? — Do  I  understand  you  rightly  ail  thoK 
subjects  should  be  regarded  ns  eqonl  ? 

679.  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  do  not  "nisli  to  affim 
there  should  be  equnlity  ;  but  without  saying  vhil 
slwuld  be  the  precise  relative  value  of  these  suhjeri* 
to  each  other,  still  a  boy's  rise  in  the  scho<ri  might  bt 
entirely  independent  of  his  proGciency  in  »ny  one  ?— 
1  think  it  would  be  utterly  impraciicnble  unless  then 
were  a  fcadiag  subject.  With  a  leading  subject  I  vrooM 
give  a  very  full  scope.  If  there  vere  not  a  lendhif 
subject,  and  yon  were  to  take  the  aggregate  of  rauki^ 
I  think  yon  would  get  boys  togtlher  in  a  clan  who 
would  be  glaringly  nnequai  in  abilities  and  aitais- 
tnenls. 

680.  In  each  of  these  departments  tliM-  would  be 
doing  their  work  separately,  so  that  each  class  in  etek 
department  would  contain  only  boys  of  the  taat 
attainments  Ln  one  subject,  while  the  school  daft 
would  cantaiD  boys  of  the  same  degree  ofatlainmeDta 
m  different  subjects  ? — I  do  not  sec  my  way  to  that, 
I  know  that  in  some  schools  there  is  a  system  which 
is  difierent  from  outs,  ■'.  e.,  the  classical  amuse- 
ment or  classification  is  the  one  which  takes  the  lesd 
in  determining  the  school  rank  ;  but  the  school  is 
broken  up  into  different  classes.  On  different  day* 
they  pass  into  different  sets  of  clnsscs  ;  classics  on 
one  day,  then  mathematics,  then-French,  and  othtr 
thiBgs. 

6H1.  I  mean  if  a  boy  goes  into  the  sixth  (bra  of 
the  school,  that  should  be  totally  different  ttvm  tbs 
sixth  form  in  classics  or  mathematics,  oi-  anything 
else;  it  should  be  something  depending  on  tfaei^gre- 
gate  of  his  proficiency  independent  of  that? — I 
confess,  though  that  may  appear  to  hold  water  ob 
paper,  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable. 

6»2.  (Sir  S.  iVarth<:ote.)  Tou  speak  of  the  Echod 
ns  a  small  school :  do  you  consider,  snpposiog  yonf 
chapel  and  acreage  and  everything  else  wn  doubled, 
you  could  without  difficulty  double  the  fiie  of  thfl 
school  ? — No  ;  I  should  strongly  object  to  that.  I 
think  three  hundred  boys  as  many  ns  we,  or,  1 
will  venture  to  snv,  any  school  Ought  to  have.  I 
mean  by  a  small  school  one  where  all  the  b#?f 
scholars  will  issue  from  the  top,  i.  e.,  that  there 
shall  be  such  a  number  that  the  boys  will  bo  carritd 
through,  and  all  the  best  scholars  will  issoe  ont  of 
the  top,  frem  the  chimney  as  it  were,  and  not  hstv 
la  make  side  openings.  All  the  chief  influencescf 
the  sclwol  are  at  the  top.  The  Head  Master's  io- 
flnence  will  be  most  effective  in  that  way.  Ileistt 
the  top,  and  it  is  from  the  top  his  inlluence  reachn 
below.  The  highest  subjects  of  learning  and  tli« 
highest  infiuenucs  ore  there.  The  limit  is  this  : — the 
school  should  be  of  such  a  m.ignitude  that  all  the 
beat  scholars  can  get  through  it,  and  go  out  at  the  tof, 
with  a  certain  stamp.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
a  school  should  have  a  definite  character,  and  ahoiiH 
give  one  stomp  to  the  boys  th&t  issue  from  it  in  that 
way, 

6B3.  You  would  say,  speaking  in  tbe  abstract,  it  >l 
desirable  that  a  public  school  should  he  a  homc^e> 
neous  school  ? — I  should  say  so. 

684.  But  it  would  he  impossible  to  preserve  that 
homogeneous  character  beyond  a  certain  limit?— It 
would.  For  instance,  suppose  we  got  a  great  many 
more  boys  and  a  greater  number  of  boarding  bonses, 
two  consequences  in  my  mind  would  follow  ;  firit, 
that  the  Head  Master,  instead  of  being  the  retire* 
seotatire   of  that  whitdi  the  school  nuxt   teacnev 
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Instead  of  being  moet    able  to   put  Ms  own   atemp 
on  tbe  boys,  would  be  miuter  o(  the  acbool  in  part 
OdI}',  80  it  would  be  a  union  of  eoveral  schools,  which 
might  be  ever  so  different  from  each  other,  instead  of  a 
eingie  one,  with  a  definite  clinracter.  Secondly,  many 
^Lbeys  would  he  obliged  U>  leave  our  school   without 
^B  ever  •■caching  the  top,  L  e.,  without  coming  within  the 
1      higher  influences.     1  consider  the  slnnip  a  boy  re- 
ceives from  a  school  of  tliia  kind  to  be  extremely 
definite.     I  believe  it  is  bo  with  most  public  schools, 
,       but  this  school,  I  Ihink,  haa  a  clearly  defined  stomp 
K  or  mint  mark.     I  know  the  general  chnrnclcr  of  the 
^K'boyswho  issue  from  thetopof  this  school  perfectly  well, 
^t      68-5.  Do  you  consider  there  ought  to  be  any  par- 
^1  ticular  proportion  between  the  number  of  prefects  and 
H  the  rest  of  the  school  with  refet^nee  to  the  authority  of 
■  the  prefects  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  the  ab- 
■_Btract  that  there  diould  be  such  n  proportion  ;  .there 
■'certainly  should    not  be   too   many,    there  certaiuly 
H should  not  bo  too  few;  but  what  the  precise  niim- 
^M  ber  should  be,  is  rather  to  be  tried  experimentally 
H  I  think,  than  to  be  settled  in  any  arbitrary  manner. 
"      686.  Do  you  think  the  prefects  should  be   noces- 
■ftrily  a  tcn^  of  the  scliool,  or  thereabouts  ?— I  think 
not   necesatirily  ;  they  ought  to  be  numerous  enough 
to  1)0  able  to  support  one  auother.  and  have  authority. 

687.  (Lord  Devon.)  Adverting  for  a  moment  to 
;  the  subject  of  the  preceding  question,  as  lo  a  plan 
'  which  has  been  sometimes  proposed,  which  is  lechni- 

callycalledbifurcation,  i.e.,  a  division  of  ihe  school  into 
departments  after  a  certain  period  ;  would  it  be  your 
view  that  supposing  a  boy  to  have  pursued  his  classical 
etudies  up  to  sixteen,  aud  then  to  be  allowed  to 
branch  off  if  he  pleased  into  another  department, 
^-hicb  should  be  sjwcially  concerned  in  teaching,  e.  <;., 
modem  history  or  mathematics,  that  boy  should  bo 
allowed  to  entirely  abandon  his  studies  of  Greek 
[tftnd  Latin,  or  that  he  should  still  pursue  those  stu- 
dies in  a  modified  form,  devoting  less  time  to  them  ? 
— My  previous  answer  precludes  that  question,  inas- 
much as  in  a  school  of  this  kind  and  size,  I  doubt 
the  practicability  of  bifurcation  altogether. 

688.  I  was  rather  referring  to  a  school  of  such  a 
magnitude  as  you  think  would  admit  of  it  ? — I  would 
rather  not  answer  that  as  an  abstract  queslion. 

689.  There  is  a  lihrnry  in  the  College  for  the  pre- 
fects, to  which  the  commoner  prefects  also  have 
BCcesB  ? —  Yes  ;  there  is  also  a  smuller  library 
belonging  to  the  commoner  prefects  only. 

690.  Question  22  :  "  Is  provision  made  for  sys- 
"  tematic  instruction,  elementary  or  itdvance<l,  in 
"  music,  or  drawing,  or  both  ?  "  You  sny,  "  We  have 
"  no  such  provitioQ  in  respect  of  music  ;  occasionally 
"  one  or  two  lioya  take  lessons  Irom  teachers  of  music 
"  in  the  town."  Is  ihe  service  in  the  chupcl  occa- 
eionally  choral  or  not? — Yes  ;  we  have  an  organist 
and  singing  men,  and  a  choir  complete;  and  on 
Sundays  we  have  a  choral  service  twice  ;  on  Satur- 
day evenings  we  have  a  choral  service,  and  also  on 
saints'  days, 

691.  That  b  a  full  service  ? — Yes  ,  wo  have  not  a 
full  service  at  our  morning  chapel.  I  am  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  intending  to  make  an  alteration.  We 
hare  a  chanted  service,  but  only  a  portion  of  ihe  ser- 
vice ;  I  raihcr  think  it  would  be  better  lo  have  ser- 
vice without  chanting  and  to  have  a  fuller  service 
with  the  daily  lessons. 

692.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely  to  be  as  iiitcrestinij 
to  boys  as  a  shorter  service  with  chanting  ? — The 
present  service  leaves  out  ibe  lessons  and  leaves  out 
the  psalms,  and  it  np]>ears  to  me  lo  be  a  melancholy 
thing  to  leave  out  the  lessons  ;  the  contents  of  these 
lessons  are  things  which  boys  seldom  know  except 
from  epitomes,  and  therefore  I  would  rather  have  the 
whole  service  at  morning  chapel  than  have  a  portion 
of  it  chanted.     It  would  take  ten  minutes  more. 

693.  Does  that  rest  wiih  you,  or  wiih  Ihe  Warden  7 
—By  the  ordinance,  it  rests  wiih  the  Warden  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Visitor  ;  but  ihe  Warden  has  left 
it  to  me  to  suggest  what  I  think  proper.  The  chapel 
alloffolUer  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Warden.  -_ 
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694.  The  Fellows  are  not  bound  to   attend   at  WiXCHESTEtt. 
chapel,  we  uuderstaud  ? — No. 

695.  With  regard  to  Ihe  Sunday  service,  at  one 
part  of  the  day,  I  think  the  boys  attend  the  cathe- 
dral ? — Yes  ;  when  we  arc  in  full  operation  we  have 
prayers  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  college  chapel,  at  half 
past  ten  we  go  to  the  cathedral,  where  we  have  the 
litany,  commuuion  prayers,  and  a  sermon,  and  wc  have 
prayers  and  a  sermon  in  Ihe  chapel  at  five. 

696.  Question  23  is  :  "  What  means  are  adopted  lo 
"  promote  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  Iho 
"  Iwys,  and  to  enforce  order  and  good  conduct  by  iho 
"  presence  and  personal  influence  of  masters  and 
"  tutcrs,  by  the  help  of  monitors  and  prefects,  or  iho 
"  co-operatioa  in  any  other  way  of  tlie  boys  llieni- 
'•  selves,  by  rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise  ?  " 
In  answer  lo  that,  you  refer  us  to  the  pamphlet  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  ? — Yes  j  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  add  niiythicg  to  what  is  there  slated 
upon  this  point. 

697.  Question  24  is  as  to  the  religious  teaching  cr 
■  raining  of  the  boys  ;  who  instituted  the  sermon  in 
ihe  chapel  ? — There  never  was  a  sermon  till  Mr.  Bar- 
ter came  ;  he  undertook  to  do  it  every  Sunday. 
When  I  came  here  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  gut 
help,  and  during  hia  wardenship  I  used  lo  preach 
frequently.  The  present  Warden  has  continued  it.  It 
was  a  point  I  was  interested  aboul,aud  at  the  elcctiou 
of  the  Warden  I  spoke  to  some  of  the  Fellows  about 
it.  I.e.,  that  it  should  not  be  discontinued ;  and  thu 
present  Warden  has  not  only  continued  it,  but  has 
drawn  up  a  cycle  of  preachers  for  the  chapel. 

698.  As  to  the  preparation  for  confirmation,  you 
say  that  has  been  for  the  hist  15  years  in  the  hands  of 
the  Head  Master  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  bo8rdin<^- 
houses,  you  go  on  to  say,  "  The  tulors,  will,  however, 
"  prepare  their  own  boarding  pupils  as  far  as  privalo 
"  preparalioD  is  concerned."  Praclically,  how  would 
Ihat  be  ? — We  have  never  had  a  coafirmatiou  siuco 
the  boarding  houses  have  been  opened,  therefore  I  wns 
guarding  myself  there  against  the  idea  that  I  could 
with  those  boys  undertake  the  minute  preparation 
and  management  I  do  with  my  own.  Since  Bishop 
Wordsworth  left  us,  which  is  about  17  years,  I 
have  taken  it  it  into  my  own  hands,  both  as  lo  tliu 
scholars  and  commoners  ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to 
charge  myself  with  the  same  preparation  as  to  thoso 
boys,  because  they  will  be  at  a  distance,  and  I 
should  have  a  difficulty  in  summoning  them  iu  the 
evenings.  Things  of  that  kind,  which  I  now  can 
manage  with  iny  owu  boys  very  conveniently,  would 
be  very  inconvenient  wiih  boys  at  other  houses. 

699.  {Lord  Lt/itellon.)  Yon  have  had  those  board- 
ing houses  less  tlian  three  years  ? — Yes  j  and  we 
have  n  coufirmation  every  two  years. 

700.  You  say  you  have  not  had  a  confirmation  siiico 
the  boarding-houses  were  opened  ? — Yes. 

70|.  But  Mr.  Wickham'a  house  has  been  opened 
three  years  and  a  half?  —  I  probably  have  madu 
a  mistake  in  that. 

702.  You  would  still  think  it  right  to  go  on  wiih 
that  private  work,  except  so  for  as  relates  to  tho 
boarding  houses? — As  far  as  lessons  iu  school  go, 
those  boys  will  come  to  me  as  tho  others  do,  but  nil 
those  private  matters  of  preparation,  such  as  conver- 
sation aud  the  like,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  tho 
boarding  tutors. 

703.  (Lord  Devon.)  As  regards  attendance  at  H0I7 
Communion,  that  I  apprehend  is  entirely  voluntary  ? 
— Entirely  voluntaiy. 

704.  Are  Ihe  numbers  considerable  ? — As  I  hava 
staled  in  this  pamphlet,  the  boys  come  in  such  very 
large  numbers,  that  sometimes  the  doubt  arises,— 
whether  there  are  not  loo  many.  The  oilier  danger 
begins  to  appear,  i.e.,  whether  it  may  not  be  possible, 
that  out  of  so  large  a  number,  some  come  because 
it  is  the  pi'nctico  to  come  ;  but  wiih  respect  to  that 
matter  the  whole  slate  of  things  is  most  encouraging. 

705.  What  is  the  Sunday  lesson  ? — Greek  Tesla- 
tnent. 

70y.  Construed  nnd  explainetl  ?  —  Yes ;  wc  arfl 
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WlHCHBSTBE.  Constantly  in  the  habit  of  going  over  tlie  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  tlie  Qpper  pivrt  of  tho  school ;  and  we  have 
gone  over  tho  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  tho  Apostloa 
in  Greek  continuously  during  Ihe  lost  21  years. 
They  gain  a  very  cotjBidernblu  knowledge  from  that. 

707.  (iorrf  LyttdtaH.)  All  this  private  work  you 
epeak  of,  whicli  you  are  in  the  liabit  of  doing  with  the 
boys  preparing  for  communion,  do  you  propose  to 
moke  over  from  yourself  to  the  boarding  tutors? — 
Yes.  I  think  fn,  as  to  those  boys. 

708.  And  to  koc^p  only  tho  college  boya  and  tho 
boys  in  your  own  house  ? — Yes  ;  I  e]>oke  just  now  of 
Ihe  school  having  a  delinito  chwucter,  and  giving  one 
Btamp  to  the  hoys  that  issne  from  it.  I  think  that  ia 
one  of  the  points  which  make  thiit  cliarncler  so  definite. 
From  the  complninta  that  the  bi.ihops  make  now  of 
the  young  men  who  aro  eandidntcB  for  orders,  it 
would  seem  that  such  a  preparation  for  confirmation 
and  eommunion  as  we  have  is  not  common  in  schools. 
At  the  University  of  Oxford  particularly,  one  of  tho 
points  which  distinguish  our  young  men  from  our 
neighbours  is  a  strongly  marked  religious  character. 

700.  {Lord Devon.)  Question  2a  is,  "  Are  the  same 
"  olFences  uniformly  visited  wirh  the  same  punisb- 
"  mont"?  Youranswer  is,  "We  have  no  such  uniform 
"  gysleni."  But  I  presnme'  you  have  some  propor- 
tionate relation  of  the  puni.thment  to  tlio  ofTi-nce  ? — 
Yes  ;  hut  it  ia  no  cast-iron  system  nnder  which  a  boy 
who  did  so-and-EO,  wonld  necessarily  meet  with  this 
or  that  punishment  j  of  course  there  \-i  a  little 
discretion  in  tlie  administration  and  managtnienl  of 
Biich  ft  school. 

710.  You  say,  "Boys  arc  occasionally  flogged  by 
"  iho  two  chief  masters  only.  Other  puniahmenta 
"  aro,  literary  impositions,  confinement,  standing  up 
"  in  school,  and  the  like."  What  is  "standing  up  in 
"  school,  and  the  like  "  ? — I  merely  mean  little  things 
like  this  :  a  boy  is  inattentive,  and  instead  of  sitting 
down  ho  is  ottered  to  ptiind  up.  They  always  sit 
down  to  their  lessons,  and  therefore,  if  a.  boy  is  doing 
anything  wrong,  he  is  made  to  stand  up  for  a  short 
lime,  or  possibly  for  a  whole  hour.  It  is  punishment 
to  stand. 

711.  "Coufinoment."  What  is  that  ?— Confine- 
ment we  rarely  have  recourse  to.  It  used  to  he  the 
practice,  but  I  do  not  tike  it.  Instead  of  going  out 
tliey  are  confined  within  the  premises. 

712.  "Literary  impositions."  Is  that  learning  by 
heart? — Sometimes  Icnrning  by  heart,  sometimes 
writing  out  the  leaaona. 

713.  A^^cending  in  tho  scale  of  punishments,  we 
come  to  flogging  :  the  second  master  and  yourself  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  the  power  of  flf^giug  ? — 
Yes. 

714.  Is  any  cane  ever  used  ? — No. 
71-5.  Whore  is  the  flogging  administered  ;    is   it 

fidraiuiptered  in  public  or  in  llie  presence  of  chosen 
witnesses  ? — Hitherto  ilhas  always  been  ndmiiaiatered 
in  the  school. 

7115,  In  the  presence  of  Ihe  whole  school  ? — Yea. 
I  do  not  like  tho  publicity  of  it,  I  do  not  approve  of 
it  as  administered.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  It  is  neitlier  severe  enough  nor  is  it  nil.  You 
have  seen  a  picture  of  tho  instrument  used  ;  it  is  not 
tax  ordinary  rod  at  all  ;  it  consists  of  four  strong 
twigs  of  an  apple  tree,  aboutlhrec  feet  long,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  handle  ;  and  there  are  ft  few  inches  of  a 
boy's  back  bared,  in  the  middle  of  tho  small  of  the 
Vack,_  so  that  It  is  a  chance  whether  he  is  nlwnys  hit. 
My  impression  is,  that  it  ia  altogether  a  delusion. 
When  1  was  here  in  my  boy  time,  (here  was  a  very 
farga  number  of  boys  flogged,  and  nobody  cared  »bout 
it.  I  think  if  there  is  to  1>e  such  a  pnnishment  as 
floggmg,  it  ought  to  be  something  which  is  serious. 

717.  How  mnr.y  floggings  are  there  in  the 
course  of  a  month  ? — Not  usually  above  one,  or 
two.  As  I  have  said,  there  were  a  great  number 
in  tonner  times  j  I  suppose  there  were  sometimes 
s:;DreB  in  a  week.  I  have  known  20  in  a  day,  and 
all  for  slight  ofFence-s.  Sometimes  boys  did  not  answer 
to  their  names  in  time,     Now  wo  punish  in  ibis  way 


very  rarely,  and  to  tell  you  the  honost  triilli,  I  har; 
rather  broken  through  the  tradition  of  the  Winchestar 
rod,  particularly  with  my  commoners.  I  have 
occasionally  tak(;n  hoys  into  another  room,  ond 
flogged  them  with  an  ordinary  birch  rod,  A  severe 
flogging  with  our  ordinary  rod  would  be  too  eovere, 
Tho  difference  is  between  stinging  and  brniaing, 

718,  {Mr,  Vaugkan.)  Does  not  the  other  bmiw? 
—No. 

719.  {lord  Devon.)  Do  you  inflict  that  pnnirb- 
ment  for  literary  as  well  as  moral  offences  ? — I  ca^ 
not  sny  I  ever  make  rigid  distinctions  of  that  sort :  I 
never  do  it  unless  1  think  there  ia  a  good  gronnd  fiir 
it.  I  should  not  do  it  with  a  boy  who  could  not  My 
his  lessons  unless  it  was  the  second  or  third  offence: 
ond  I  had  warned  the  boy  if  it  occurred  again  he 
would  be  severely  punished  in  some  way.  I  never 
should  think  of  doing  it  simply  for  literary  offenoML 

T20.  {Mr.  Vawglwn.)  As  to  nge,  is  any  part  of 
the  school  exempt  from  flogging  ? — Practically  ih« 
prefects  are  exempt  from  it.  I  have  flogged  a  prefect 
two  or  ihruB  times  in  27  years,  but  U  ha*  bwn  f(« 
some  serious  matter, 

721.  It  is  no  fixed  rule  ? — Practically  it  is  a  fixed 
rule  unless  it  be  for  something  considerable. 

722.  {Lord  /.i/tlrlfon.)  Tlint  does  not  apply  to  thi 
whole  number  of  the  sixth  book  ? — 1  should  considK 
them  exempt  unless  they  did  anything  disgraccfoL 
It  would  be  a  great  disgrace  for  one  of  them  to  he 
flogged. 

723.  {Lord  Deron.)  Putting  aside  the  last  wevk, 
caa  you  tell  us  what  the  avernge  number  of  corporal 
puuislimeuts  would  be  ? — I  have  said  there  are  froni 
10  to  20  in  a  year,  perhaps  in  some  years  a  fewioorc. 

724.  {Lord  Li/ltelloii.)  Has  the  second  master 
nhy^olute  power  to  flog  without  reference  to  yuu  ?« 
Yea, 

725.  {Mr.  T/iompson.)  Do  you  include  lits  list  is. 
the  10  or  20?— Yes. 

726.  {Lord Lj/ltelton.)  With  respect  to  flie  fleeond 
master,  the  offences  which  come  before  him  are  those  of 
the  boys  under  his  charge  ? — When  the  Head  Master 
was  allowed  to  take  pupils  and  live  out  of  tho  colleen 
and  he  at  the  head  of  the  commoners,  the  second 
master  became  practically  the  mHsler  of  the  eoUcfn 
hoys.  He  lives  within  the  walls,  and  therefore  all 
matters  relating  to  tho  college  boys  go,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  things,  except  as  to  very  iniporlaol 
matters,  to  him. 

727.  But  still  matters  of  extreme  jraWlj-  nroold 
come  to  you  or  to  the  Warden  ? — Yee. 

728.  Parsing  over  the  second  master  ? — Any  caM 
would  pass  i'rom  tho  second  master  whiob  involved 
the  possibility  of  the  boy  being  expelled, 

729.  {Lord  Devon.)  With  reference  to  your  rela- 
tion on  the  subject  of  punishment  with  the  Warden, 
does  it  ever  occur  or  often  occur  that  in  cmo  ya^ 
should  think  it  necessary  to  inflict  a  certain  punish- 
ment upon  a  scholar  you  feel  it  necessnry  to  consult 
the  Warden  first,  I  am  speaking  not  of  expulsioa 
but  of  corporal  punishment  ? — Yes  ;  supposing  sotii 
a  case  as  a  case  of  theft  or  something  of  that  kind, 
it  is  a  matter  of  grave  consequence,  and  there- 
fore important  that  tho  Warden  should  he  awut 
of  it  first  of  all  ;  it  adds  to  the  gravity  of  lb* 
occasion  that  it  should  bo  carried  before  him  atid 
notoriously  carried  before  him.  The  probability 
would  bo  that  tho  Warden  would  direct  that  tho  boy 
should  be  punished,  and  it  would  be  done  :  so  ihu 
in  caseaof  considerable  gravity  on  the  part  oi  acholan 
they  would  certainly  go  before  him. 

730.  That  would  be  a  matter  in  your  discietioii 
would  it  ? — I  should  think  it  would  he  a  matter  of 
indiscretion  if  I  did  not  do  it.  For  instance,  we  are 
strict  abouthoys  not  being  out  without  leave.  If  bc7> 
should  be  found  going  out  into  the  town,  I  &hoDU 
probably  bring  them  before  the  Warden, 

731.  What  me  your  bounds? — Till  recently  thejr 
were  rather  rigid.  The  Iwys  were  excluded  from 
tho  town  obsoluiely,  and  had  a  very  limited  rang*  of 
the  country  to  which  they  could  go.     Within  the  ItM 
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two  or  three  years  wo  Iiave  enlarged  tlic  lioonde.  We 
fltill  exclude  ihem  from  tlic  (own,  i.  e..  lliey  are  not 
allowed  to  go  there  unless  invited  to  a  friend'a  houae, 
and  then  they  must  have  leave  ;  but  they  liave  full 
and  free  range  over  the  open  country.  They  pa?a 
out  of  the  college  gates,  along  by  the  gnrden  wall, 
and  so  on  to  the  meadows.  If  wo  lind  any  boya  going 
into  the  town,  or  coining  round  by  the  meadows 
back  again  into  it,  we  consider  it  a  very  great 
offence. 

732.  What  leave  have  they  between  the  schools  ? 
— The  longest  is  on  a  Tuesday  morning  between 
eleven  and  one. 

733.  Two  hours  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  longest. 

734.  Question  27,  "  What  powers  and  duties  in 
"  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  school  are  assigued 
"  lo  any  of  the  boys  themselves  ?" — I  have  staled  n 
good  deal  about  that  in  this  pamphlet. 

735.  Are  all  the  sixth  form  prefects,  or  only  a  por- 
tion?— In  college  the  fnll  prefects  are  10.  There  are 
others  who  have  partial  authority  in  the  chambers. 
Those  who  aro  really  fall  prefects  and  so  constituted 
ore  10. 

736.  Are  they  selected  by  you  ? — No  ;  ihey  are 
the  10  seniors.  Tet  any  one  would  be  prevented 
who  had  done  anything  that  would  render  him  in- 
eligible for  it. 

737.  When  you  epciik  of  ten  collogo  prefects,  tloes 
that  include  the  five  speciai  officers  ? — Yefi,  it  iucludes 
those  five.     There  are  10  altogether. 

738.  Is  the  prefect  of  the  hall  genemlly  a  colleger? 
— Yes,  always, 

739.  He  is  the  highest  officer  ? — Yes.  At  this 
moment  he  is  llie  tenth  gcnior  in  the  school. 

740.  {Lord  Lyltelloji.)  lie  i^  selected  ? — Yes. 

741.  By  yourself? — The  Warden  gives  him  autho- 
rity, and  takes  my  advice  about  it. 

742.  {Lord  Devon.)  Have  the  college  prefects 
authority  only  over  the  scholars? — Only  over  the 
scholars,  and  it  is  a  point  upon  which  there  is  a  Hltle 
jealousy  between  llio  two  parts  of  iho  school  as  to 
ivhciher  any  authority  should  he  exercised  by  one 
part  over  the  other.  I  have  found  it  necessary  re- 
cently lo  determino  that  those  five  olBeera  particu- 
larly, are  officers  over  the  whole,  and  the  prefect  of 
the  hall  is  the  chief  officer  under  the  masters  of  the 
school,  and  therefore  he  is  to  he  alleudeil  lo. 

743.  {Lord  Lr/ltelfou.)  Over  the  commoners  as 
well  as  the  schol.irs? — Yes,  At  the  same  time  his 
authority  is  looked  upon  with  a  little  jealousy  by  the 
authorities  on  the  other  side. 

744.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  he  administers 
punishment  to  a  commoner  of  his  own  authority  ? — 
Yea  ;  in  his  own  department.  lie  has  authority  over 
them  at  Buch  and  such  times,  and  if  they  do  not  do 
right  he  gives  them  punishment. 

74.'i.  (Lord  Devon.)  Is  the  possession  of  superior 
physical  power  an  essential  element  in  llio  character 
of  a  prefect  ? — No. 

746,  Would  a  prefect  who  was  a  lit  lie  hoy  be  able  fo 
enforce  obedience  ? — He  would  not  bo  so  potent  a 
magistrat'^  as  one  who  had  a  Biroag  pair  of  shoulders. 
But  at  the  same  lime  moral  force  is  more  efieclual  than 
physical. 

747.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  thrajihing  power  Is  not 
exercised  by  a  weak  boy  ? — No  ;  probably  he  would 
ask  hi»  neighbour  to  do  it. 

745.  Do  they  carry  sticks  for  the  purpose  of 
thrashing? — They  have  sticks;  I  do  not  think  they 
slways  carry  Ihem  about. 

749.  Are  they  the  only  boya  who  have  atioka  ?— I 
do  not  think  any  other  lioys  have  them. 

750,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  there  any  part  of  the 
school  below  the  prefects  which  is  exempt  from  the 
power  of  the  prefects  ? — No- 

731.  The  transition  is  immediate  :  is  it  from  sub- 
jection to  the  exercise  of  power?  —  Yes.  With  a 
hoy  of  ihe  fifth  form  of  course  they  dcnl  with  a  good 
deal  of  leniency,  as  a  sort  of  aristocracy  rising  to 
themselves, 

752.  Do    they  set    impositions  ? — If    they   ehotild 
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choose  to  do  so,  the  boya  must  oheyj  but  it  is  regarded  WKCBESTTB. 

as  a  ibing  quite  out  of  a  hoy's  province.  

7o3.  {Lord  Devon.)  In  answer  to  question  30,  you 
say  "  you  have  known  occasional  instances  where  the 
"  authority  of  prefects  has  been  oppi-essivcly  used  ;"    so  Slay  I86b. 

but,  upon   the  whole,  you    think  the   institution  of     

prefects  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  tho  school  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so,  for  many  reasons,  hut  particularly  for  the 
protection  of  the  boys.  The  moment  the  prefects 
come  in  sight  there  is  an  end  of  all  that  in-i(jiting 
huUyhig,  which  is  tho  hardest  thing  a  boy  haa  to 
hear.  The  physical  power  of  the  irresponsible  dolts 
low  down  in  the  school  is  Iho  chief  source  of 
bullying,  and  the  instant  a  prefect  comes  in  sight  that 
stops. 

754,  Do  you  consider  that  Institution hnsavaluablG 
result  in  inculcating  n  sense  of  responsibility  rm  the 
part  of  the  hoys  ? — Extremely  so ;  I  hardly  know 
which  is  most  u.seful,  the  habit  of  obedience  which  it 
reqnires  from  tho  lower  boys  or  the  exercise  of  aulho- 
rity  on  the  part  of  the  higher  ones.  It  appears  lo  me 
to  be  admirable  on  hotli  sides, 

755,  The  relation  of  the  prefects  to  the  junior  boya 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  power  of  fagging  exer- 
cised hy  Ihe  seniors  over  the  juniors  ? — No,  the  power 
of  fagging  is  what  I  allude  to.  Wo  have  no  fagging 
except  for  the  prefects.  There  is  no  one  else  who 
has  the  power  to  fag.  Within  tho  last  week  1  have 
been  making  a  great  noise  about  a  matter  which  I 
had  discovered.  In  some  of  the  chambers  one  or  two 
of  the  senior  hoys  who  were  not  prefects  had  been 
fagging  Ihe  juniors.  They  said  in  their  defence  they 
only  asked  Iho  boys  to  do  so  and  so  for  them.  I 
told  them  if  I  found  any  boy  who  was  not  a  prefect 
exacting  any  kind  of  office  from  another  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  grave  offence, 

756,  You  spoke  of  the  prefects  commanding  the 
hoys'  services  at  games ;  what  other  services  can 
they  command.  To  brush  their  clothes  ? — Yes,  they 
brush  their  clothes  j  and  in  the  chambers  in  college 
n  good  (leal  of  work  is  done  by  the  younger  boys. 
The  fag  puts  the  kettle  on  and  lights  the  lire  lo  boil 
the  hoy's  water  to  make  his  tea, 

767.  Do  they  block  their  shoes  ? — No  ;  hut  I  will 
not  answer  for  it,  always  ;  sometimes  there  is  an  ex- 
ceptional pair  of  shoes  to  be  blacked,  and  ihey  may 
require  the  boys  to  do  it. 

758,  Do  they  clean  the  candlesticks? — I  cannot 
say  !   I  think  it  is  against  the  law, 

759.  {Lord  Lytteltoii.')  Fagging  is  confined  to  the 
scholars? — No;  ench  of  the  commoner  prefects,  I 
believe,  has  got,  perhaps,  three  or  four  juniors  who 
are  his  valets. 

7G0.  Is  there  any  limit  to  (he  number  of  hoye  a 
prefect  may  have  in  his  service  ? — In  college  I 
can  tell  exactly  what  the  traditions  are  ;  there  are 
so  many  boys  to  each  chamber  ;  llio  juniors  have 
certain  offices  to  do,  and  they  confine  themselves  very 
much  to  those.  The  junior  calls  them  up  in  the 
morning ;  tho  second  junior  does  soch  and  such 
things. 

761.  Supposing  a  prefect  bullies  one  of  the  boya 
dependent  u|>on  him  and  that  boy  complains  to  you, 
would  the  other  prefects  be  against  that  little  boy  or 
against  the  prefect  ? — It  wo'uld  depend  n  grcal  deal 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 

762.  I  am  speaking  of  a  wrong  done  ? — I  think,  if 
it  was  a  MTong  done,  the  other  prefects  would  go 
against  it  altogether,  i,  e.  if  they  themselves  thought 
it  a  wrong.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  if  it  was  in  itself 
a  wrong  ;  that  might  be  a  question,  because  tho 
notions  of  the  hoys  are  apt  to  be  tnialaken  sometimes ; 
but  if  it  was  a  thing  they  considered  wrong  among 
themselves  they  would  be  agaiust  it. 

763.  Could  you  depend  upon  them  in  punishing  ft 
case  of  bullying  ? — Yes  ;  if  they  thought  it  as  wrong 
as  I  di<l. 

764.  But  not  otherwise? — It  would  depend  upon 
tho  nature  of  the  cose.  It  it  was  a  case  where  their 
own  traditional  code  might  make  it  appear  to  he 
an  usual  ihing,  au<I  therefore  not  t**  he  objected  to, 
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TIX0HE8THG.  Uiey  would  BUpl>uft  it.     If  it  ivaa  a  case  of  bullying 
or  wrong  tliey  would  be  all  ngninst  it. 

765.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Yoli  spoke  of  fa;»jing  boya 
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at  games  j  are    llie  boya   wlio  nro  InggL-J  at    s'lroos 


aa  llajf  1962.    the  anmo  as  iho  boya  who  are  figged  I'or  tlic  purpose 
'     of  discipline  ? — Yes. 

rnS.  Aid  ell  tUe  boys  who  do  not  fi^  at  games 
fagged  ? — Yes, 

767.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Aio  they  sent  with  mes- 
eojrefl  ?  — YcB,  wilhiii  tlic  bounds, 

768.  Cricket  Tagging  is  allowed  ? — Yes. 
'  769.  Does  that  eompriac  tnkiiig  tt  pnrt  in  tbs  game 

or  merely  throwing  the  bull  up? — Mci'ely  fagging 
out. 

770.  It  does  uot  promote  a  knowledge  of  llie  game? 
—That  depends  upou  ci  re  urns  lances.  If  a  boy  ia  able 
to  bowl  he  may  be  sent  for  to  bowl  to  the  prufccts, 

771.  Are  they  obliged  to  take  part  in  any  other 
game  ihau  cricket  ? — Football. 

772.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  they  keep  goal  at  foot- 
ball or  take  part  in  it  ? — Sometimes  they  do  both. 

773.  YonliQvenot  a  football  game  going  on  with  llie 
gmaller  boya  nt  the  same  time  with  the  larger  boya? 
— Yes,  but  It  is  a  small  game.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  of  lalo 
years.  When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  but  one  cricket 
gome  and  one  football  game,  and  the  little  boys  used 
to  fag  oat ;  now  there  is  a  cricket  game  and  a  fboiball 
game  among  tbe  little  boys. 

774.  Can  they  both  be  going  on  at  tbe  oamo  time  ? 
— Yes. 

775.  {Lord Devon.)  Is  therenotadiviaion between 
the  playground  of  the  college  and  that  of  the  com- 

'  moners  ? — A  wall  divides  lite  college  playground 
from  a  field  I  have  for  the  commouora.  The  nkeadow 
you  were  lu  yesterday  belongs  to  the  college  boys,  and 
the  commoners  are  only  visitors  there  ;  but  the  two 
paria  of  the  school  are  now  ao  blended  into  one,  that 
the  playgiound.  I  hope,  will  become  as  much  the 
commoners'  as  the  collegers', 

776.  Is  that  lino  of  demarcation  stlU  kept  np  ? — 
There  is  a  wall  which  at  present  divides  the  col- 
legers' meadow  from  the  commonerfl"  field,  and  which 
I  wish  to  have  down  for  every  consideration, — not 
only  to  unite  the  two  parts  of  the  school  into  one, 
but  because  It  keeps  off  the  south  wind  from  the  pre- 
mises, and  inlerferos  very  much  with  the  fitll  ventila- 
tion of  our  buildings  ;  hut  It  may  perhaps  be  some 
time  Iwfore  the  College  will  agree  that  the  commoners 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  playground.  They  will 
give  them  full  and  kindly  permiasioD  as  neighboui's  to 
play  there,  but  It  will  be  only  as  neighbours." 

777.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Do  commonei-a  not  only 
play  in  that  ground,  but  come  there  and  practiao  ? — 
Y"es,  they  come  and  praotiso  there,  1  have  besides 
a  field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  for  the  conunonere 
expressly. 

778.  In  tho  valley  ? — Tea  ;  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off. 

779.  Is  It  as  good  a  ground  as  the  other  ? — No,  it 
la  neither  so  large  nor  so  level. 

780.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Are  the  commoners  as  good 
at  cricket  as  tlie  collegers,  and  vice  vena  ? — Yea,  they 
are  equal  to  them, 

781.  {Sir  a.  Korthcate.)  When  you  speak  of  an 
objeclion  to  lake  down  the  wall,  do  you  mean  on  tho 
part  of  tho  coUcgo  boya  ? — No  ;  I  meant  that  there 
might  probably  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  ;  the  boys  wish  it  down  of  all 
things.  It  would  practically  have  the  effect  of  giving 
tho  eommoners  a  right  to  go  into  tbe  college  meadow. 
Everything  that  tends  to  blend  the  whole  of  the  sohool 
into  one  is  of  great  value.  Now,  tho  commoners  are 
equally  eligible  for  seholarships  at  New  College,  and 
anything  which  will  got  rid  of  the  Idea  of  our  being 
two  separate  bodies,  with  different  interests  and 
feelings,  and  make  ns  one  body,  is  highly  desirable. 
You  aaw  the  Fives  Courts  now  in  course  of  ei'ectiou 

*  The  wall  bu  been  pulled  down,  and  the  rommoiicrs  afcf  ncfV  fViKtv 
Odmiltfld  to  tlie  collets  mevlow,  Oct,  ltte2.-O.U. 


yesterda}-,  in  tho  commoners' racodow  ;  they  trs 
gift  of  one  of  the  Fellows,  tbe  Bev.  Chorlea  tieag; 
Ridding,  and  as  they  ore  situated  within  tbe      - 
moners'  premises,  I  hope  they  will  have  the  i 
getting  rid  of  that  wall. 

782.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  Do  yon  cooaider  tlie 
fold  division  of  the  year  as  the  beat  division 
prosecution  of  the  studies  of  the  place  ? — 1  thiokit 
is  better  than  what  we  had  before.  Wc  had  only  iwv 
before,  and  one  was  very  long,  five  moolha  seJi 
half.  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  have  that  a  Vm-'.- 
broken,  and  now  we  gel  rather  more  than  a  forlU'^bt 
at  Eaatcr.     I  think  that  break  is  very  de^^irable. 

783.  Do  you   think,  upon    tho  whole,  that  thn* 
breaks  in  the  year  are  required  for  rest  ? — Tea. 

784.  {Lord Devon,)  Having  regard  to  then 
of  learning  oa  well,  as  of  the  boye,  with  regi 
intercourse  between  them,  has  it  occurred  toj 
desirable  that  all  public  schools  should  hare  | 
holidays  ? — Tes,  and  that  other  Bchools  i 
well,  for  the  younger  broth  era  of  oor  hoysi 
at  other  schools.     Wo  are,  more  or  Ices, 
by  our  atatules.     William  of   Wykchnm  has 
this  rule,  that  wo  are  to  have   hoUdsiys  beivMtJ 
Translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  'hlavtyr,  which  tiAi 
7th  .luly,  aud  Michaelmas.     In    formt-r  times  it 
to  be  later  ;  now  we  have  put    it  nt   the  carlmt 
after  the  7th  July, 

785.  {Lord  Devon.)   Quoation    33.      "ffUe, 
"  boya  are  at   school,  what    are   the  neaal 
"  or  half  holidays  durbg  the    week  ?"    7b  i 
is    "  Our   system    in  this  respect    ia    vfr^  ftuIiirT^ 
What  holidays  have  you    during    th«    we^l— O^ 
system    is    a    very  peculiar   one,  aod    one  1 M  it 
estremely  didicult  to   explain.     AVo   have 
properly  so  called  only  on  saints' days. 

786.  Are  those  whole  holidnys  ? — Tee. 

787.  What   is   done  on    those    days  ? — We 
chapel  in  the  morning,  and  there  i:«  no  workof  any^ 

788.  No  private  tutor  work  ? — Unless  the 
tutor  chooses  to  propose  it  ;  there  is  no  set 
Then  wo  have  what  we  call  "  remedies."  Our  '» 
medies,"arc  a  very  peculiar  institution.  For  itubu 
to  day  is  a  half  remedy,  and  every  Tuesday,  Tbnmdii. 
and  Friday.  On  these  wo  go  into  school  until  n  ' 
The  master."  do  not  go  into  school  any  farther. 
boya  after  dinner,  (a  little  after  two,)  go  ont  u  1 
Catherine's  IliU.  They  are  out  there  about  aa 
and  a  half ;  they  then  come  bock  again,  and  U I 
for  about  an  hour,  (at  some  times  in  the 
little  more  than  an  hour,)  the  commonera  are  i 
in  their  hall,  and  the  college  boya  in  the  schod ' 
out  ouy  master  presenf,  under  the  ohnrgeo'l 
prefects  i  and  are  bound  to  be  occupied  tisalj  la 
their  preparation  for  the  next  day.  Then  the¥»^ 
lessons  and  the  German  lessons  are  going  on.  A. 
^ood  deal  of  collateral  work  is  done  in  thK  ti« 

789.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  Compulsory  work  ?— 1 
are  obliged  to  be  at  work. 

790.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  ia  their  pwt 
amusement  during  the  hour  at  St.  Catherine'a ! 
— During  this  present  time  of  year,  w©  do  uot  i 
them  go  up  tho  hill  much,  so  they  are  wand 
amongst  the  meadows  and  bathing,  fishing,  inmtuf 
over  brooks,  and  things  of  that  kind  ;  soma  ofSi« 
gathering  flowers,  which  they  have  taken  to  ratbtrtl 
late.  At  other  times  of  tho  year,  1  cannot  say  ihij 
have  any  definite  amusement.  They  soiuelimea h»<« 
a  game  of  football,  and  sometimes  agamc  of  cricktt, 
but  only  the  little  boys  ;  the  others  are  taking  a 
over  the  counlry  or  somotlilng  of  that  sort. 
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75  I,  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  they  gather  Sowers  in  1 
walk  over  the  country  ?^r,Since  we  have  enlarged  fix* 
bounds  they  hnvo  begun  to  do  that,  and  I  am  glwl !« 
see  they  have.  It  was  impossible  wiUi  our  fonut 
Gonstraiued  bounds. 

792.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  You  give   prirea   for  iriU 

flowers  ? — Yea  ;  and  very  useful  it  has  been.     S ' 

boya  have  token  to  botany, 

793.  (Lord  Devon.)  Ton  h»Te  a  rifle  cotm 
— Tea.  • 
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794.  Do  j-ou  know  boir  often  tliey  meet  ? — I  nm 
afr&id  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  ttie  inalter.  They 
began  with  about  50  volunteers,  and  were  drilling 
three  times  a  week  ;  then  the  numlwr  went  off  very 
much,  and  there  was  a  fear  it  would  all  die  away.  Il 
was  then  thought  tliey  should  be  allowed  to  shoot,  and 
nfter  that  the  corps  became  sircmger.  Now  ibcy  have 
about  60,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go  up  on  Fridays 
on  the  Downs  where  the  soldiers  practise,  in  two 
divisions,  and,  with  their  piireftts'  permiagion,  they 
practise  riOe  shooting. 

795.  Have  they  carbines  from  the  GoTemment  ? — 
They  hud  in  the  firet  instanee  carbines  from  the  Go- 
vernment ;  I  am  afraid  I  do  noC  know  what  they  are 
using  now. 

796.  (Lord  Lylldlon.)  lIiivS  ibey  a  regular  uni- 
form ?— Tea. 

79".  How  me  the  expenses  provided  for  ? — ^The 
parents  provide  for  them. 

798.  Have  they  a  drill  Serjeant  in  the  town  ? — 
Tea,  We  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  their  going  to 
Wimbledon  to  contest  with  the  otlier  schools.  To  tcH 
you  the  honest  truth,  I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  ih« 
whole  thing.     I  think  it  is  ratker  an  idle  nffair. 

799.  You  have  net  observed  any  good  effect  Trom 
it  ? — No  ;    I  do  not  espeet  it  will  lead  lo  much  good. 

800.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  popular  wiih 
the  boys  ? — I  think  for  a  time  the  shooting  makes  it 
popular ;  and  if  they  go  to  Wimbledon  in  competi- 
tion with  otlter  schools  it  will  be  very  popular. 

801 .  Who  is  the  commanding  officer  ? — One  of  the 
prefects. 

802.  {Lord  Devon.")  He  is  responaiVfo  for  tl»eir 
conduct  when  they  go  lo  the  pri»et(ce  ground  ? — Tc». 

803.  Do  they  come  in  conlncl  with  the  soldiers  'i — 
There  ace  sokliera  where  ihoy  are  firing. 

804.  And  their  Boijenat  is  with  them  ? — Tes. 
80.^.  (jl/f.    Thompfon.)  That  does  not  encourage 

idleness  ? — No. 

806.  {Lord  DevonJ)  Independent  of  the  rifle  ewpa 
is  there  drilling  ? — Yes,  I  luive  for  some  years  had 
a  Serjeant  down,  and  if  I  see  a  boy  round  shouldered, 
or  walking  in  a  slovenly  way,  I  sonKtimes  tell  Itim  to 
go  and  join  the  drill  cImb.  I  irever  make  any  charge 
for  t!iut  to  the  parents. 

807.  QncstioQ  34,  is  h  to  the  hours  of  dressing  in 
the  morning,  and  going  to  bed  at  niglii.  Tlie  answer 
is,  "  Till  the  present  h«!f  yenr  the  nale  has  been  to 
"  meet  in  morning  chapel  at  C  between  Lady  Day 
'*  and  Michaelmas,  and  at  a  fLnarfer  before  7  during 
"  the  rest  of  the  half  year.  In  this  half  year  we 
"  have  shifted  the  time  to  7,  and  half  past  7,  and 
"  1  think  it  probable  that  we  may  continue  this 
"  or  some  such  aiTnngement  of  honr.«."  For  how 
many  hours  are  the  boys  in  school  on  regular  school 
days  ? — On  Mondays  aud  Wednesdays  whidi  u>e 
the  only  two  roty  ewoplete  sdiool  days,  ihey  go 
into  school  at  7.30,  for  half  an  hour  ;  they  then 
go  in  at  9,  and  slay  till  12.  They  again  go  into 
school  nt  2,  and  stay  tlM  4.30.  Then  they  go  in  from 
5  to  6.  That  is  seven  hours.  I  have  of  that  in  a 
regolar  way  about  five  honr^.  I  go  in  for  about  half 
an  hour  before  breakfast,  then  I  go  in  at  9,  and  com- 
monly come  out  at  11.30,  and  llien  I  s"  '"  from  3 
to  4.80,  and  from  5  to  & 

808.  Question  36.  "  What  is  the  acreage  of  thct 
"  ground  allotted  to  ihe  boys  for  their  out-doot 
"  amuseroents  and  games  P'  You  say,  ''  Tho  college 
"  meadow  is  about  four  acres  "  ? — T  wish  wo  had  more 
ground  ;  it  is  one  of  one  great«^t  necessities,  but 
we  are  bounded  by  rivers  j  there  is  a  stream  imme- 
diately behind  the  meadow  wall,  so  that  we  cannot 
extend  the  ground  an  laeh  further  in  that  direction. 

809.  la  there  any  plan  in  contemjdation  by  whi<'Ii 
you  can  cittend  your  ground  ? — No  further  than  by 
taking  down  tho  wall  1  aUudcd  to  just  now. 

Sift  (Afr.  Tartgham.')  la  it  yonr  opinion  that  llie 
having  two  distiuct  playgrounds,  and  two  distinci; 
contpoUing  systenia  of  supreme  government,  and  two- 
prefect  syslcraa,  tends  to  destroy  the  unity  of  tho 
school  ? — To-  a  eenlnia  extent  such:  m  double  system 
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is  inevitable.     My  boys  live  with  me  in  my  housp,  WiNaiHSTl.B. 
aud  must  be  governed  there  ;  and  if  there  is  lo  be  an 
aulhority  for  the  college  boys,  it  must  be  an  authority 
which  will  tell  upon  them  where  they  are. 

81 1 .  The  qoestioD  I  wished  to  ask  was  whellier  the 
having  two  controlling  systems  and  two  [ilaygrouods 
tends  to  destroy  tho  unity  of  the  school  and  college  aa 
one  public  schotd  ? — No  doubt  it  does  so  in  some  de- 
gree, aud  everything  that  tends  to  blend  the  school 
into  one  will  l)c  for  our  good,  e.g.,  if  ilmt  wall  comes 
down  or  anything  else  linppens  which  will  tend  to  make 
na  one.  Now  tho  commoners  are  eligible  to  New 
College,  the  sooner  we  are  recognized  as  one  school 
the  better.  The  only  difference  is  that  some  pay  for 
their  education  and  some  do  not.  The  sooner  we  are 
blended  together  with  the  exception  of  that  difierenee 
the  better. 

812.  {Lord  Det<m.)  Question  41  is  "What  aih- 
"  letic  exercises  »re  taught  as  a  part  of  the  eduea- 
"  tion  ?"     The  answer  is  "None"?— No. 

813.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  There  is  no  boating?— 
No  ;  there  ia  a  poor  stream  here.  Tliey  hjtve  been 
trying  to  get  up  boats,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Navigation  Commissioners  saying  that  it  injured  tho 
navigation. 

bl4.  {Lvrd  Devon.)  Tho  water  is  deep  enongii 
to  swim  in  ?  —Yes,  we  have  a  very  good  bathing 
place,  Tliere  is  notttrng  done  by  way  of  leaching 
Bwinuning. 

815.  WlMit»re"hill-tInies''and"le»ve.out"  timee, 
mentioned  in  tho  answer  to  qucrtioa  40  ? — At  twelve 
o'clock  upon  a  sehool-day  the  boys  are  out  of  school 
from  twelve  till  one.  The  college  boys  go  out 
into  their  meadow  alone,  but  the  commoners  not 
having  so  much  ground  have  leave  out  and  may  go 
to  (hs  meadows  and  their  own  £eld  if  they  like,  or 
may  range  about  the  country. 

816.  {Lord  LytuUon.)  Has  there  ever  been  any 
accident  to  boys  left  to  themselves  to  swim  ? — I  havo 
never  known  oue  drowned.  I  have  knoivn  one  or 
two  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  and  I  think  it  wonld 
be  a  gooil  thing  if  we  bad  a  person  to  teach  them  to 
swim  a(ter  the  Eton  fiishi(»i.  Our  strearaa  arc  not 
very  deep  nor  very  wide. 

817.  {Lord  Devon.)  Yon  ssy,  a»  to  public  speeches, 
(here  are  in  the  course  of  the  year  public  fpeechcs  ? 
— Yea  :  wa  have  a  number  of  curious  urrnngemeuts 
which  have  not  come  out  ia  the  course  of  this  ex- 
amination. One  is  this,— our  long  or  spring  half- 
year  is  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first,  which 
we  call  "  Common  time,"  lasts  about  six  weeks  ;  llio 
next  is  called  "Easter  time,"  which  also  lusts  six 
weeks,  and  the  remaining  eleven  weeks  are  called 
"  Cloister  time,"  which  is  the  present  time.  During 
*' Easter  time  "  we  have  speaking;  the  gi'enler  part 
of  th«  school  ia  divided  into  six  ehamlters,  as  wo 
c^l  tben^  and  each  cfann^r  speaks  upon  ils  own 
Saturday  morning.  The  masters  come  in  an^  take 
their  seats  in  the  school,  and  from  20  to  25  boya 
speak  speeclies  extracted  from  the  works  of  the  chief 
English  poets. 

81 8.  In  tlie  presence  of  the  whole  school  ? — Yes. 

819.  IWalognes  ? — Sometimes.  Itisalmosl  always 
Stiflkspeare  or  Milton.  After  that  we  have  one  day 
upon  which  there  is  a  more  considerable  speaking. 
About  20  boys  who  speak  beat  in  tlie  school  speak 
separntety,  and  tlien  we  invite  the  people  in  the 
town.     There  come  about  20  or  30  geuilemen. 

820.  Is-  Ihat  on  the  occasion  of  llio  visit  of  the 
examiner? — No;  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  neigh- 
botu'Iiood.  A  few  gentlemen  eofne  down,  and  in  tho 
last  year  or  two  wo  liove  had  some  ladies.  At  the 
election  recitations  tiiei-o  are  two  spceelies  for  which 
medals  are  given.  I  think  it  very  uBeful ;  they  get 
ft  clearer  utterance-  nnd  articulation  i'rora  it^  and  learn 
a  good  deal  of  the  art  of  elocution 

821.  {Lortt  Lyttelton.)  And  it  takes  Bway  a  good 
A;al  of  theip  false  shame  ? — Yea  ^  which  of  (Melf  is  a 
great  things. 

822.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  it  would  bo 
possible  to  establish  a  uniform  grammar  for  all  the 
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'TcrsoHfiSTEB.  puljUc  BctiooU  ? — If  •!  mny  venture  tn  nnswcr  tiint 
question  indirectly,  wlicu  ive  were  nnlicipntin;;  iLcte 
interviews  with  tlic  Ccimmissionci's,  six  moiillis  ngo, 
there  was  a  mceling  of  ihc  ninslcrs  of  pultlic  si^hools 
in  London,  to  talk  over  some  ol'  ilicHnmiillors  mgelhcr; 
mid  I  mny  say  tlio  Commission  hiis  douo  us  a  very 
great  favour  nt  tlic  oiitsot  ;  it  Iins  licgun  by  enume- 
rcitiug  nine  schools  iis  piil^lic  ethools,  bo  that  lh(j 
iiiaatura  of  those  niiio  schools  may  meet  together 
without  any  reflection  upon  their  brethren.  Wc  rather 
propose  to  ^o  on  nud  Inlte  counsel  together  upon 
mntlers  relating  to  us  nil  in  eonimon.  One  of  the 
things  wo  shouhl  i-onnider  U  whether  it  is  not  posstble 
to  get  one  grammar. 

823.  You  have  no  djuLt  it  would  he  poasihlc  ? — I 
h.ive  no  doubt  it  wonlil  he  dcsu-ahle.  1  oni  loiy 
doubtful  whether  it  would  bo  practieable,  I  think 
there  would  be  the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion  ;  and 
one  very  grave  question  would  be,  to  whom  would  you 
apply  to  draw  it  u|)  ?  For  instniiee,  Dr.  Kennedy  liaa 
published  Greek  and  Latin  grumnmrs  ;  «nd  hia  gram- 
mars are  very  vnlunhle.  I  do  not  know  that  the  other 
masters  have  done  so,  but  the  grammars  they  use  are 
various. 

824.  Does  it  occur  to  you  the  Com  mission  era' 
judgment  could  have  any  weight  in  the  matter  ?— I 
think  it  would  be  the  greatest  thing  for  the  classical 
education  of  England  that  we  should  have  ouo 
grammar. 

S35.  You  think  there  i^  no  doubt  a  recommendation 
contaiued  in  our  report  would  have  some  weight  ? — 
Certainly. 

826.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  we 
could  give  effect  to  such  a  recommendation  ?  Would 
8uch  a  recommendation  ho  attended  with  any  con- 
eequeuce  which  the  Head  Maiitera  could  acquiesce 
in  upon  the  subject  ? — I  have  no  duuht  n  recommenda- 
tion upon  that  point  would  lie  very  useful,  and  have  a 
very  good  effect.  But  I  tliink  the  real  diflicuUy 
would  arise  in  a  later  stage,  aa  to  who  was  to  draw 
up  such  a  grammar,  and  when  drawn  up,  whether  it 
would  be  esteemed  ^ulBcicnily  gnod  for  alt  the  schools 
to  adopt  it  at  once. 

827.  {Lord  Lylldton.)  Though  you  think  it  would 
be  attended  with  dilhtitlty,  you  sny  some  belter  and 
more  useful  grammar  is  wanted  both  for  Greek  and 
Latin  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest,  but  I  should 
BO.y  not  some  better  one  but  some  uniform  one. 

828.  (J/r.  'fl'Ompson.)  I  think  your  classical  pro- 
nunciatian  at  Winche^ier  uiied  to  differ  from  the 
pronunciation  in  vogue  in  the  rest  of  the  schools  and 
fit  the  universities  al.so  ?— Yes. 

829.  You  approach  nearer  to  the  co;i(incufaJ 
pystem  ?  —Yes,  but  only  in  the  single  vowel  "  a." 

830.  Would  not  that  be  a  subject  for  your  deliber- 
ntions  ? — I  am  afraid  wo  could  not  vary  that  ;  but 
that  is  another  matter  on  which  we  might  consult,  I 
]iad  s  long  talk  last  year  with  the  lato  Provost  of 
£ton  on  this  subject  j  and  we  were  considering  wlic- 
-Jher  it  would  not  he  possible  to  do  something  of  that 
kind.  I  do  not  think  it  would  bo  possible  for  this 
Echool  by  itself  to  do  much  Ui  that  way.  Still  I  do 
pot  see  why  we  should  not  try. 

831.  {Lord  Devon.)  Questions  43  nnd  44,  and  the 
Bnawera  thereto,  Imve  a  general  beariug  upon  each 
other  ;  would  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your 
Answers  to  those  two  quesiions?  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  anything  in  the  woy  of  generol  obser- 
vations ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  much  to 
those  answers.  They  express,  briedy,  of  course,  what 
I  wished  to  couvey.  If  I  am  nskcd,  '"  Are  you  i^atis- 
"  Bed  with  the  results  of  the  educalir.n  at  Winchester, 
"  and  do  they  seem  to  you  to  1«  such  as  ought  to  be 
"  expeottd  from  a  great  school  of  tiiis  kind  ?"  I 
would  rtply,  that  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  tlie  results 
of  our  system  by  the  success  of  our  pupils  in  after  life, 
I  think  those  results  ar«  eminently  satisfactory.  If 
the  school  is  to  be  judged  simply  by  the  amount  of 
honours  we  have  gained  at  the  universities,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  he  told  thai,  as  compared  with  two 
pr  three  other  public  school",  wc  have  not  fought  n 


Buccessful  or,  pcrliapa,  even  n  very  credit-tbl^'  bntl!e. 
Wo  have  not  gained  an  equal  number  of  high  dis- 
tinctions in  various  ways  ;  I  am  aware  of  that,  aui 
I  could  wish  it  were  otherwise.  It  may  perhaps  b4 
accounted  for  In  part  by  our  peculiar  counexion  wiili 
New  College.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  accept  it  m 
a  fail',  still  icss  as  a  final  test  of  the  goodness  of  our 
trahiing.  \Ybite  we  should  have  been  well  pleased 
to  have  carried  off  higher  honours  At  the  iiDivei'sitiCi^ 
I  will  sny  this,  that  in  tlie  nest  stage  of  life,  when 
our  pupils  have  jtasHed  through  the  uuiver:aty,  sod 
arc  engaged  in  the  active  serious  business  of  life  u 
clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,  soldiers,  members  of 
Farhamcul,  I  can  poiut  to  hundreds  of  my  own  boyg 
who  are  discharging  the  duties  of  their  po^iliwis  ui 
all  the  departments  of  life  in  such  a  manner  m  not 
only  to  do  credit  to  themselves,  but  to  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  the  school  in  which  they  were  bred. 
So  superior  iu  some  respects  are  lliey,  that  I  am  coa- 
alanily  in  the  habit  of  finding  that  if  persons  want 
youug  men  as  tutors,  or  curates,  or  in  other  such 
important  positions,  they  are  much  pleased  if  they 
can  got  sueh  as  we  recommend  as  having  pasEeil 
through  our  ti'oiniug.  Kvery  school  of  this  tize  Uac 
a  definite  character,  and  gives  a  peculiar  slump  to  i(a 
pupils;  and  I  could,  with  more  or  less  disiinctne^ 
characterize  the  pupils  of  the  pnbhe  schools  of  Eng* 
land  by  the  particular  stnmp  or  mint-mark  they  bear. 
That  which  distinguishes  our  Winchester  boys  is  one 
which  is  recogui/.ed  by  those  who  ore  sequainted 
with  our  public  schools  as  of  a  very  disliriet  And 
valuable  kind,  I  consider  that  those  hoys  who  ist-ue 
from  the  top  of  the  school,  i.e^  those  upon  whom 
the  highest  iuQuences  of  the  ecUooI  have  been  brought 
to  bear,  are  boys  who,  if  not  of  so  high  a  elandard  of 
scholarship  as  some  others,  eaiTy  with  them  into  life 
a  stamp,  not  of  a  very  showy  kind,  but  distinguished 
by  a  self-reliance,  a  modesty,  n  practical  good  senM, 
and  a  strong  religious  feeling;  that  religious  feeling 
being  of  n  very  moderate,  traditional,  nnd  sober 
kind;  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  beyond  nil  price. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  that  view  be  a  just  one,  and 
it  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  this  College  hna  dose 
a  great  deal  of  genuine  good  in  the  country.  Our 
pupils  are  not  essay  writers  ;  we  do  not  train  then 
to  that.  We  do  not  set  Ihem  to  write  essays  upoa 
subjects  which  are  a  great  deal  too  high  for  boye,  or 
lead  them  to  theorise  on  the  gravest  subjects  which 
can  occujiy  the  minds  of  men,  before  they  have 
either  knowledge  or  experience  in  any  degree 
adequate  to  the  task.  I  must  add,  I  have  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  our  umversities 
and  public  schools.  I  think  some  of  our  public  school* 
tench  boys  as  if  ihey  were  men,  while  our  universities 
teach  raeu  us  if  they  were  boys.  I  want  to  teach  our 
boys  as  hoys  until  we  send  them  to  the  university  to 
he  taught  as  pen.  I  think,  while  they  are  at  school, 
they  should  be  taught  purely  as  boys.  I  tliink  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  l.iy  before  them  the  most  serious 
problems  of  phUosopliv  and  politics,  of  which  they 
cnn  know  nothing,  and  |o  accustom  them  to  throw  out 
views  of  their  own,  and  to  cultivate  what  is  called 
"  power,"  while  their  minds  are  in  a  perfectly  crud« 
ela'.o  so  fur  as  regards  knowledge.  When  they  go  to 
the  university,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the  in* 
dispensable  classical  examinations  put  as  early  aa  the 
Colleges  might  think  proper  to  permit  in  certnia  coMI) 
in  order  that  young  men  of  more  special  proi 
might  put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  profes; 
in  the  various  science.^,  I  wont  to  see  fti/f  rcaft'oa 
the  university,  so  that  yonng  men,  after  they  ha 
passed  their  sine  quibus  non,  may  branch  off  into 
other  lines  ;  hut  I  do  not  want  to  iutroduce  bijfr^ 
cation  here.  I  think  you  ought  to  treat  boya  at  a 
public  school  as  schoolboys,  not  only  in  discipline, 
but  in  what  they  are  taught ;  apd  therefore  that  you 
ought  to  keep  oS  bi/iircalion  frpm  the  echool  couriie. 

832.  You  are  of  opinion  that  your  pupils  posscsBj 
those  encellent  qualities  you  mention  in  your  anwers 
beyond  the  boys  of  other  schools  ? — Of  course  it  is 
not  for  me  to  compare  (his  with  other  schools,  but  I 
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flial  if  people  want  a  tutor,  or  want  a  curate,  I 
Oy  furiner  pupils  are  veiy  highly  prized,  and  very 
t  sought  after. 

3.  Question  44,  Ton  say  there  oro  certain 
[8  whith  in  a  new  iuBlitution  you  would  rc- 
Dend  in  preference  to  thoae  which  you  Gud 
ing  here,  but  you  do  not  wish  to  propose  ilicni 
e  Qommissioners.  I  suppose  that  would  ho  upon 
(round,  that  if  you  ihought  it  desirntilo  and  pruc- 
le,  you  could  make  such  allemtiona  and  ninond- 
tB  wilhoui  our  aid  ? — Partly  that  and  partly  hc- 
3,  as  I  say,  here  is  a  very  ancient  and  peculiar 
tutiot],  having  a  Urge  body  of  former  pupils  now 
I  in  various  departments  of  active  life.  It  would 
gurioua  to  the  school  iu  many  waya,  that  the  old 
es  should  be  needlessly  departed  from,  and  the 
,tionnl  rccliDgs  of  Wykehamists  rudely  interfered 
I  for  the  eake  of  the  problematical  and  probably 
i  benefits  to  be  obialued  by  any  considerable 
gea,  I  would  rather  work  the  system  with  such 
Btiona  as  we  can  from  time  to  time  introduce, 

forcibly  alter  it,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the 
fi  I  would  myself  adopt  for  a  new  establiahmeut. 
(4.  (Lord  Lylletlon.)    Does  Table   B,  represent 
ituol  Btote  of  things.     Do  you  ever  have  boys  so 
ig  as  Ihnt? — lio,  they  are  not  eligible  into  col- 

till  10  ;  I  would  not  take  a  younger  commoner. 
IB  I  am  asked  about  the  age,  I  say,  "  Do  not 
ad  me  a  boy  before  11,  unless  he  is  more  than 
nally  advanced  both  in  hudy  and  mind." 

15.  With  reference  to  a  previous  question,  I 
Id  ask  whether  the  amount  of  original  English 
•^aa  done  by  the  boys  in  the  sixth  form  iB  not 
1  ample  ? — To  that  I  answer,  I  do  not  think  it  ia 
auch  value  except  the  historical  essay  in  iho 
stmas  holidays,  which  is  really  very  useful. 

16.  [Mr.  TAomjjion.)  I  suppose  they  have  a  good 
'of  English  to  write  in  the  way  of  answering 
Cions.  The  language  (hey  use  would  be  animad- 
ad  upon  if  tdovealy  or  slipshod  in  an  exlrnonii- 
'degree  ? — Not  so  much  as  I  could  wish,  perhaps. 
Ce  comes  up  again  that  which  is  the  original  evil  of 
irrangement  j  we  have  too  many  boys  at  the  top  of 
school  under  the  Head  Master  ;  we  want  fewer 
e.  If  he  had  the  first  20  or  the  first  30,  all  those 
gs  could  be  much  more  thoroughly  done  ;  but 
(  bis  school  time  taken  up  by  another  largo  c\i\f9, 
refiult  is,  that  ot  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  the 
tK>ya  of  all,  the  work  is  not  so  thorough  as  it  ought 
9  ;  parity  for  the  reason  I  mentioned  in  the  early 
[of  the  day,  that  the  interest  a  little  goes  ofl'  of 
■master's  manner  of  teaching,  from  the  boys 
lining  under  him  for  several  years,  i.e,,  for  all  the 
( that  they  are  among  the  80  seniors.  In  former 
I,  no  part  of  the  upper  school  was  liable  to  any 
ige  of  places.  There  wna  no  change  in  the 
Ron  of  a  boy  beyond  the  middle  of  the  school,  i.e., 
•  part  of  the  school  which  a  boy  generally  reaches 
•out  13  or  14  years  old,  and  which  is  under  the 
etion  of  the  second  master  ;  and  the  final  struggle 
hat  point  of  the  school  depended  mainly  upon 
Dg  a  great  number  of  lines  by  heart.  Sometimes 
ve  known  ns  many  as  23,000  lines  said  in  that 
'  in  the  course  of  the  trial  week.  I  have  knovm  of 
ly  repeating  a  play  of  Sophocles  without  missing 
ltd.  The  quantity  learnt  by  heart  was  enormous. 
t  was  the  lust  great  struEgle  of  the  school;  it 
itically  decided  everything.  New  College  depended 
1  it.  The  consequence  of  thot  was,  that  when 
boys  issued  from  that  trial  and  came  into  my  own 
MS  I  found  a  great  stagnation.  Emulatiou  seemed 
Q  over  ;  the  boys  were  resting  on  their  oara,  IVilh 
B  diHiculty  (for  new  things  have  always  been 
jpular  among  ue),  I  introduced  about  ten  years 
e  the  system  of  changing  places  in  my  own 
0*  class,  and  the  result  has  been  uniformly  good. 

I  now  the  most  lively,  nelive,  and  improving  class 
le  school.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  atagna> 
point  has  been  shined  a  little  higher,  and  thai 
n  they  pass  to  that,  ».^,,  the  lower  part  of  the 
b  form,  they  begin  to  rest  upon  their  oars  again. 
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That  is  the  place  where  there  is  danger  of  that  sort  of  WKcnESTEi 
Btagnalion.      When   they   get  higher  they   begin  to 
have  objects  in  view,  elections  for  scholarships  and 

exhibitions  at  Oxford,  the  Goddard  scholarship  par-  

ticularly  ;  atill  that  is  the  place  at  which  there  ia  apt    30  Miy  1862. 
to  he  rather  a  calm.  

837.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  attach  great  import- 
ance to  the  power  of  expressing  accurately  written 
English  by  means  of  translation.  Do  you  consider 
you  hove  enough  translation  into  English  from  Greek 
aud  Latin  upon  paper? — I  do  not  think  we  have,  I 
also  wish  to  say  this.  Professor 'ITiompson  asked  whe- 
ther we  do  not  animadvert  ujjon  careless  expressions. 
Wo  do  not  do  that  so  much  as  I  could  wish,  and  I 
attribute  that  very  much  to  the  immense  quantity  of 
work  the  Head  Blaster  has  to  do  from  the  number  of 
boya.  If  I  had  but  one  class  it  would  be  different.  I 
am  quite  certain  of  this,  the  thing  ne  most  waut  in 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  school  is  to  confine 
the  Hood  Master  to  one  class, 

838.  I  observe  with  reference  to  English  writing, 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  fifth  form,  there  is  said 
to  be  "  none"  ? — Yea. 

839.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  is  an  intermission  of 
English  papers  ? — Yes, 

840.  {Lord  Lf/lteUoit.')  In  the  upper  si^th  form, 
there  is  no  translation  into  English  verse,  or  English 
prose  ? — Such  a  thing  is  done  now  and  then. 

841.  (Mr.  Vaughan.')  Is  there  any  particular  rea- 
son for  the  omission  of  all  Greek  pro»e  iu  the  highest 
form,  i.  e.,  construing  Greek  prose  ? — There  is  no  sucU 
omission.    We  ore  always  construing  Thncydides. 

842.  There  is  no  construing  of  Greek  prose  re- 
turned in  Table  C.  ?— Yes. 

843.  It  is  an  accidental  omission  ? — Yes.  Wo  havo 
always  got  a  book  of  Thucydides  in  hand. 

844.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  see  here  only  one  play  of 
Sophocles,  nnd  none  of  other  authors  i"— Our  common 
usage  with  respect  to  that  is,  that  ordinarily  thu 
sixth  book  would  do  a  whole  play  of  Sophocles  iu  the 
autumn  half  year,  and  a  play  ot  iEschyluB,  or  one  of 
thoae  sets  of  Pindar's  Odea  in  the  other  half  year. 

845.  You  begin  with  ^schylus  ? — No,  we  begin 
with  Euripides,  then  wo  take  Sophocles,  and  .^^chylua 
lust. 

846.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  there  any  reason  for  thera 
being  no  Latin  or  English  verse  or  prose  repetition  in 
the  upper  eixth  form,  in  fact  in  either  part  of  the 
sixth  form  ? — Wo  have  hardly  any  repetition  in  the 
sixth  form  ;  I  wish  we  had  more.  We  have,  at  a 
certain  part  of  the  year,  a  few  linos  fi-ora  Sophocles. 
Every  Saturday  morning,  before  they  do  their  Greek 
verses,  I  require  a  certain  number  of  linca  from 
Sophocles ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  set  a  boy  to  learu 
40  or  50  lines  by  heart  and  let  him  go  away  without 
saying  the  whole,  and  saying  it  perfectly. 

847.  You  consider  it  an  omission  ? — I  do  ;  one  I 
lament;  ono  I  would  supply  if  I  had  only  a  single  class. 

848.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  The  moral  of  it  all  is,  that 
you  want  another  master  ? — ^Yes.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  average  of  other  schools  is  ;  I  should  liko 
to  know  the  ntimber  of  boys  they  have  to  the  number 
of  masters. 

849.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  carry  in  your  mind 
that  Virgil  is  begun  so  low  as  the  lowest  form  but 
one  of  the  senior  division  of  the  fourth  form,  do 
you  happen  to  know  that  ? — No,  I  did  not  know 
that  ;  I  presume  it  is  comparatively  recent,  for  they 
always  used  to  do  Ovid.  I  should  very  miwh  doubt 
whether  it  is  so  at  this  moment. 

8o0,  Could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  nature,  both 
ns  to  subject,  style,  and  matter,  of  the  exercise  yuu 
call  a  "  vulgufl  ? — It  ia  a  thing  very  peculiar  to  the 
school,  except  that  Dr.  Arnold  introduced  it,  I  be- 
lieve, at  Rugby.  I  set  the  subjects  three  times  a 
week,  and  the  boys  produce  next  mornhig  a  sort  of 
epLgroni,  i.  e.  six  lines  in  elegiac  verse.  Low  down 
they  are  very  bad  sometimes ;  but  Btiil,  if  a  boy  has 
any  sparkle  about  him,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
epigrammatic  eleverness  shown.  These  things  come 
Up  coQstaatly,  itiim  times  a  weel:>  in  the  morning. 
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VJKCUBKTSB.  851.  Is  ii  not  one  cooMqaeoce  of  jour  luviof  to 
fttteod  to  inch  B  nambcr  of  boys  llj*t  some  of  the 
\e»toaB  are  very  abort,  aa  from  7JiO  to  8,  and  11.30 
to  12  ? — That  u  Dot  to  ID  my  own  cxperieace  ;  our 
lesBona  are  not  abort  by  au;  mcaus.  From  7.30  to  8 
every  day  wo  hove  the  Greek  Tutunent,  we  bave 
therefore  half  &n  hour  at  that ;  and  as  we  ore  con- 
tinually reading  it,  we  go  into  a  considermbie  aomber 
of  loaiicre  relnLiog  to  l£e  Greek  Teatament. 

852.  (Lord  Dcron.)  I  Bbould  like  to  ask  why  too 
did  Dot  extend  the  practice  of  taking  places  above  the 
fiAh  form,  coDBidering  the  benefit  which  baa  attended 
ita  ailoptioD  ibero  ? — It  ia  a  very  grare  qoeslion,  and 
ODc  I  am  very  glud  to  reply  to.  I  have  no  doubt  if 
wo  extended  that  measure,  or  u  tncosore  like  it,  to  the 
top  of  the  school,  we  ehould  Etimulate  industry  very 
much  ;  and  if  my  object  were  merely  to  Bend  my  boya 
DH  good  ecbolara  aa  they  can  be  made  to  Oxford,  I 
ahoubl  do  that ;  but  my  object  is  a  higher  one  than 
that ;  I  want  to  accnatom  them  to  work  as  a  dniy, 
not  for  the  daily,  hourly,  stimulus  of  laking  or  losing 
places.  They  will  have  to  do  so  well  in  order  to  get 
to  the  untversi^,  that  that  will  be  slimulue  c-nougb  at 
that  point  of  the  acbool,  and  I  am  contenl  to  take  the 
diend vantage  of  a  somewhat  lax  exertion  for  the  sake 
of  giring  them  that  most  neccEsary  moral  lulL 

853.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think  you  carry 
tlicm  over  that  temptation  to  stagnation  success  fully? 
•—More  or  leas  I  think  so  ;  not  wholly  certainly,  but 
still  more  or  less.  I  think  it  would  operate  much  more 
Bertonaly  on  a  number  of  boys  if  it  were  not  for  ttmt 
lull.  We  all  know  after  a  certain  period  of  exertion, 
after  a  year's  work,  there  must  come  a  time  of  re^t, 
especially  when  near  the  end,  or  a  boy  will  be  apt  to 
shut  up  his  books,  you  do  not  know  for  how  long. 
Whet)  a  boy,  after  having  worked  at  a  public  ocbod, 
goes  to  the  university,  at  s  period  when  he  is 
becoming  a  man,  and  conEeqnently  more  his  own 
maater,  he  is  extremely  apt  to  shut  his  books  up. 
I  think,  therefore,  we  do  a  great  good  by  not  pre&aing 


that  artifldal  etininlue  farther  ihao  ««  have  IuUtert» 
done,  thongh,  peiik^M,  we  might  get  more  inuoediM* 
Iruit  bota  iL 

654.  {Lord  LgtUllim.)  But  \i  there  not  a  tmd 
greater  change  aa  to  Etimalus  between  the  eduml  and 
the  nniveriiity  ;  has  he  not  a  greater  sttmnloa  al  tlia 
aniversiiy? — Perhaps  eo,  in  soma  c»$ea,  but  not  c^ 
the  aatne  kind.     This  'u  a  stimulus  minateby  buhk^ 

855.  {Mr.  Tkot»p»oii.)  Do  they  take  placca  vUll 
the  chura  is  being  heard  '! — Ye#. 

856.  la  that  changing  of  places  conuDonfy  doae  ?—• 
Tea. 

857.  {Lord  Dcvon.'i  I  understood  yon  to  say,  tba 
system  of  taking  places  had  been  ialnxluced  widl  ad* 
vaniagv  as  for  aa  the  lifih  fonn  ;  what  I  wanted  U 
ascertain  was,  why  it  slopped  at  that  partif:alBr  poial  f 
— For  the  reason  I  hare  staled. 

858.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  the  aixtb  form  the  jImci 
are  not  re-adjusted  during  the  term  ? — 'Hiey  ue 
never  re-adjusted  except  for  New  College. 

859.  {Lord  Li/Url Ion.)  About  the  hours:  takiag 
the  Monday's  work  of  the  sixth  form,  a  boy  in  tke 
sixth  form  is  employed  sevm  hoars  on  Uonday  ?^ 
The  whole  of  the  boys  are. 

860.  Yon  have  one  set  portion  fiir  wo^  ? — Out 
general  principle  is,  that  erery  boy  aball  bare  ta 
hour  to  leam  a  leaeon  in  school,  and  an  boor  to  say  iL 

861.  That  is  on  a  regular  school  day  ? — Tea, 

862.  On  such  a  day  as  thai,  what  will  be  t&S 
greatest  time  a  boy  will  be  aboat  hia  work  ;  baj, 
when  he  is  about  competing  for  a  schelanhip  ?  How 
much  work  will  he  do  out  of  school  bendea  tlion 
hours  ? — It  is  very  much  in  his  own  discreUoo,  I  aa 
sorry  to  say  ihey  stay  Dp  at  night  more  than  tbey 
ought,  and  get  up  In  the  montlDg  earlier  that  the* 
ought. 

863.  Will  a  hard-working  boy  work  as  ranch  m 
nine  or  ten  honra  a  day  sometimes  ? — Certainly,  wba 
there  b  any  pressure  upon  him. 


The  witcesB  withdrew. 


Ml.  O.  a 

AnpoHlle. 


Hr.  O.  C.  Abooville  examined. 

864.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  are  engaged  in  instruct-      have   done  this 
iug  the  school  in  French  ? — Tea. 

S65.  Uow  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  ?— 
Eighteen  years. 

866.  Will  you  be  kind  enongh  to  give  the  Commis- 
aioners  some  notion  of  the  system  you  pursue.  Tou 
have  the  whole  of  the  school  under  your  charge  ? — 
Not  the  whole.  When  I  came  there  were  two  masters, 
but  for  the  last  (en  years  I  have  had  the  whole  school. 
This  last  quarter,  however,  wo  hove  had  an  assistant 
master. 

867.  How  many  forins  are  under  you  ? — Seven 
classes. 

8C8.  Seven  classes  in  French  ? — Tea.  I  teach  each 
class  twice  a  week. 

869.  Seven  classes  of  your  own  ? — Yea. 

870.  Then  your  arrangement  does  not  follow  the 
BChool  cla-Sflificaiion  for  other  purposes.  Tou  make 
a  classification  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

871.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  derotd  (o 
those  classes  ? — Three -quarters  of  an  hour  to  each 
class  twice  a  week. 

872.  Will  you  give  us  a  Ktatement  of  what  you 
do  with  each  of  those  classes  ? — We  read  aloud  in 
French,  and  aflerwarda  translate,  according  to  the 
form,  sometimes  "  MoliiJre,"  or  "Gil  Bias,"  or"Sc- 
daine,"  or  "  Berquin,"  or  "  Recueil  Choisi."  The 
Sixth  Book  take  down  and  translate  the  lesBona  from 
dictation.  I  do  not  dictate  to  the  junior  clnaaesj  they 
learn  lessons  by  heart,  grommnr  and  vocabulary. 

873.  The  boys  translate  to  you  orally,  I  suppose  ? 
— Tes. 

874.  Is  that  word  by  word,  or  sentence  by  sen- 
lonce  ? — Word  by  word  for  the  junior  classes  j  the 
others  translate  free  j  into  EDt^lieh. 

875.  Do  ihcy  translate  back  again  from  English 
into  French  ?— Yes.     This  will  show  jou  what  they 


half.  {Witnett  produce*  a  mnH 
pamphUt  entitled,  "  tVvicheHer — French  Examut^ 
lion,  1862.")  Those  are  the  seven  classes.  Tbi*ii 
what  they  have  done  this  half  year  ;  and  this  is  ithit 
I  want  them  to  prepare  for  the  examination. 

876.  Do  they  practise  repetition  ? — Tea. 

877.  Do  they  learn  by  heart  ? — Yes,  every  day. 
873.  Verse  or  prose  ? — Prose,     I  prefer  prose  6x 

boys  J  prose  is  the  spoken  language. 

87d.  In  speaking  to  the  boys,  while  yoa  are  teack* 
ing,  do  you  generally  speak  in  French  ? — Only  to  tha 
Sixth  Book. 

880.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  talk  French  to 
you  ? — Tea. 

881.  Do  they  talk  it  pretty  well  ? — I  cannot  a; 
"pretty  well." 

882.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  Have  you  any  boya  ia  the 
school  who  speak  reasonably  well,  with  a  good  accent? 
—Yes,  three  or  four.  There  ore  more  ia  the  stlii>'l 
who  talk,  but  their  talking  is  not  so  good  aa  thai  ui 
those, 

883.  {Lord  Devon.)  Have  yon  ever  established  in 
conversation  clnases  ? — Not  in  the  college. 

884.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  hours  a  w«ek  faa 
each  boy  in  French  ? — An  hour  and  a  half  each  claa 
I  go  for  threo-quarters  of  an  hour  twice  a  week  M 
each  class. 

885.  The  lesson  is  always  prepared  before  ?— T«& 
8S6.  How  long  do  you  consider  a  three-quartan  «( 

an  hour  lesson  takes  a  boy  to  prepare  properly  7— Jl 
ought  to  lake  one  hour,  at  least. 

887.  Do  you  give  a  lesson  often  sach  as  woold  taka 
tlicm  an  hour  to  prepare  ? — Yes,  at  least  an  faour  {  il 
takes  always  a  full  hour  to  do  it.  I  toko  the  exeratM 
homo  with  mc,  and  correct  them  at  home.  I  bam 
only  107  Ixtys  now. 

898.  What  grammar  do  you  make  the  baaia  ntjoia. 
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1  tentliing  ? — My  own    grammar,    which   has   been 
approved  by  the  colleges  in  France. 

889.  {Lord  Lynelton.)  Taking  a  boy  in  the  upper 

?ftrt  of  tlic  Bchool,  doea  he  get  obout  two  hours  of 
'rench  teaching  iu  a  week  ? — No,  three-quarters  of 
»,aa  hour  twice  a  week.     If  a  boy  works  properly, 
bis  lexnons  would  take  him  three  hours  and  a  half. 
What  I  give  him  requires  at  least  one  hour  to  prc- 
i      pore  before  I  arrive. 

H       890,  lie  would  get  upwards  of  three  hours  in  tlio 

H  week  ? — He  ought  to  have  that.     Some  boys  in  tbo 

fifth  book  are  doing  well.     I  could  show  you  some 

I  French  pluys  which  they  have  translated  freely. 
■     891.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Which  is  the  most  difficult 
Iwok  you  read  to  Iranalato  ? — Those  French  playe, 
^rhaps. 
■    892.    Moli^re  ? — Yes  ;  nnd  some  of  C.  Delavignc, 
Eoniand,  and  Sedaine. 
,  893,  {Lord  Lyltellon.)  What  is  the  size  of  each 

class  ? — About  22   or  24   boys.     The   new  master 
takes  70. 

894.  (LordDevon.)  You  have  an  assistant  French 
naster  ? — Yes  ;  Monsieur  Du  Domsine,    He  cornea 

I  tv/ice  a  week. 

895.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  You  reside  in  Winchester  ? 
-Yes. 

896.  The  otlier  gentleman  comes  from  Soulhamp- 
[ton  ? — Yes. 

897.  Does  he  take  the  junior  part  ? — Yes, 

898.  Is  he  a  Frenchman  ?— Yes, 

899.  {Lord Devon.)  Though  the  power  of  speaking 
Trench  is  not  often  acquired  by  boys  here,  as  regards 
rammalicftl  knowledge  and  the  power  of  translating, 

Ture  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  your  upper  boya 
[hftve  mu'le  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  defy  anybody  to  find 
'them  make  a  mistake  in  any  verb. 

900.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  the  irregular  verbs  ? 
illftve  you  any  boys  who  are  perfectly  masters  of  the 
^Cirregalar  and  defective  verbs  ? — Yes. 

V  901.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  you  think  that  they  could 
write  a  perfectly  grammatical  letter  ? — Not  exactly 
grammatical  ;  but  give  them  a  subject,  what  you 
call  a  theme,  and  they  would  write  it. 

902.  They  would  write  reasonably  good  French  ? 
J— Certaiuly. 

903.  Dave  you  any  difficulty  In  preserving  order 
Tin  your  claeaee  ?— Some  time  ago  I  had,  but  not  now. 
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904.  Have  you  any  difficulty  now  ? — Not  so  much  wrscnRaTsn. 
now  as  I  had  10  years  ago. 

905.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  the  boys  behave  better 
now  ? — Much  better. 

906.  {Lord  Devon.)  If  you    appeal  to  the  good    30  May  I8fi2. 

feeling   of    the    boys,   do  you  generally  find    they      

respond  ? — Yes  ;   they  are  very  well  now,  in  com 

pari  son. 

907.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  What  are  your  powers  of 
punishing.  You  give  impoRitions  ? — Yea  j  not  only 
I  give  impositions,  but  we  have  three  books  which 
we  send  into  the  Head  Master,  and  a  fourth  book 
into  the  Second  master,  and  he  gives  another  impo- 
sition, according  to  our  report.  There  is  Mr.  Wick- 
ham'a  book.  You  will  sec  Mr,  Wickham  crosses 
them  when  they  are  bad  j  he  gives  them  another 
imposition,  . 

908.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  think  the  study  of 
French  has  advanced  in  WincLester  school  ainco 
10  years  ago  ? — I  think  so, 

909.  Do  you  think  the  boys  are  better  behaved 
than  they  were  then  ?— Yes,  or  than  they  were  fivo 
years  ago. 

910.  You  think  they  are  better  than  tbcy  used  to 
bo  ? — Certainly, 

911.  {Lord  Ly Helton.)  With  regard  to  their  pro- 
nunciation being  good,  do  boys  who  leave  the  school 
pronounce  well  ? — Yea. 

912.  A  great  number  7 — Yes  ;  most  of  them. 

913.  And  could  translate  a  common  French  book 
into  English  fairly  well  ? — Yes. 

914.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  they  did  not  pro- 
nounce pretty  well  7 — ^No ;  the  question  has  not  been 
put  to  me. 

915.  How  does  your  assistant  find  them  with  regard 
to  their  knowledge  or  pronunciation  of  French  when 
tlicy  first  come  .to  the  school  ? — That  depends  u]ion 
wbBthcr  they  have  learnt  it.  Some  come  without  auy 
knowledge  of  French  whatever. 

916.  Do  you  find  a  great  number  of  boys  on 
arriving  are  able  to  pronounce  French  well  ? — No  ; 
many  have  not  learnt  it  at  all,  so  that  it  ia  very  difficult 
to  put  them  iu  a  proper  claea. 

917.  You  would  bo  glad  if  more  time  could  be 
given  to  French  ? — Yea. 

918.  But  with  the  time  allowed  yon  are  eatisfled 
with  the  system  as  it  is  here  ' — Yes. 

withdrew! 
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919.  {Zord  Devon.)   Will  you   allow  mo    to  cull 
^our  attention  to  a  point  which  has  been  raised  by 
llie  writer  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  '"  Times  " 
newspaper,  dated  7th  May   1861.     It  refers  to  the 
fWincbester  College  scholarshipa.     It  quotes  an  an- 
nouncement which  had  been  made  on  the  6ih  of  May, 
in  the  "  Times,"  as  to  the  period  when  the  annual 
BlectiouB  of  scholars  ia  to  take  place  place,  viz..  in  tbo 
j-'cond  week  after  the  then  following  15th  of  July. 
FThe  gentleman  who  writes  that  letter,  aaya  that  the 
aolicB  ia   exceedingly  inadequate  in  respect  of  the 
Information  which  it  gives,  and  that  you  might  give 
1  more  full  and  detailed  notice  which  would  find  ita 
vay  to  parties  in  various  parts  of  England,  so  as  to 
lake  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  apply  to  the  Warden 
or   further  information  ?  —  Of  course  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  information  which  would  save 
•people   the  trouble  of  doing  that.     There  must  bo 
correspondence  on  the  subject. 
r     920.  Does  it  strike  you  that  it  would  be  practicable  in 
Ppucb  a  notice  to  give  more  full  information  respecting 
the  subjects  of  eiaminalioo,  and  other  particulars  ? — 
Yes,  certainly.      I  think  you  have  seen  a  circular 
Lwhich  Mr.  Walford  sends  round,  that  supplemental 
(circular  was  drawn  up  by  hira  at  my  suggestion  two 
'i>r  three  years  ago.     I  said  "  You  will  have  a  good 
many  applications  ;  you  had  better  prepare  a  cir- 
!>'  cular  which  will  give  more  precise  information." 
921.  I  have  not  that  circuhu'  before  me  now ;  does 


it  state  the  number  of  vacancies  P^^No,  for  this  reason 
— we  are  not  yet  able,  and  shall  not  be  until  we  get 
fairly  into  the  new  groove,  to  state  the  number  of 
vacancies.  At  an  election  for  proapective  vacancies 
it  is  iraposaible  to  etate  the  number.  For  instance 
last  year  we  had  108  candidates  for  college,  98  came 
to  examination,  and  up  to  this  moment  there  have 
only  been  8  boys  admitted  ;  and  there  will  probably 
be  no  more  until  the  nest  election.  Since  the^  college 
has  been  thrown  open  to  general  competition,  tlio 
average  number  of  candidates  has  been  100  ;  so  that 
wo  have  had  no  lack  of  candidates.  The  notice  is 
sufficient,  I  believe,  for  those  who  are  really  concerned 
in  the  matter  to  avail  ihemBolves  of  it,  I  believe  the 
writer  of  the  letter  ia  mistaken  in  aupposing  they  do 
not  know  all  about  the  election.  He  says  we  do  not 
make  the  advantages  of  the  acholarshipa  eulBciently 
known,  and  that  in  coaaeqnence  wo  suffer  from  a  lock 
of  coadidates  ;  which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  Of 
course  if  we  were  to  do  all  he  suggests,  and  we  were 
to  have  a  larger  number  of  candidates,  200  instead 
of  100,  we  should  be  obliged  to  keep  the  whole  number 
upbore  with  their  parents,  or  guardians,  or  achool- 
masters,  whichever  they  might  be,  probably  a  wholo 
week  instead  of  two  days.  Now  we  are  enabled  to 
release  those  whose  case  is  hopeless  very  soon  ;  which 
aavoa  poor  clergymen  and  others  the  expense  of  living 
here  at  hotels  or  in  lodgings  ;  for  they  leave  instantly. 
If  we  kept  them  a  week  the  number  of  vacancica 
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wntcBEBTEa  would  not  bo  more,  and  tUe  number  of  rli? Appointed 
poopKi  would  bo  greater.  Slill  iwe  are  quite  prepared 
to  act  upon  any  suggestion  you  may  be  plcneed  to  make. 

922.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  iasorting  tbo 
limit  of  age  ? — No. 

923.  Or  tlio  Bubjccis  of  examinotion  ?— No. 
92-1.  And  the  value  of  the  scholurships? — That  U 

rather  dilRcuIt.  In  tbe  caso  of  university  Bcholur- 
Bliips  notliing  \»  more  easy  than  to  Btnto  tho  value  In 
the  briefest  wny  poasible  ;  but  liere  so  many  little 
things  come  in  it  \%  nlmoet  impossible  to  name  ttio 
sum.  You  cannot  say  they  are  worib  so  much  a 
year,  aa  you  can  with  the  university  aeholarsbipB. 

925.  Tbey  say  for  instanco  undor  tho  liead"  uni- 
versities" in  tbe  newspapers,  "  eight  acbolarships  at 
"  Lincoln  college,- value  such  a  sum,  tenable  by  natives 
"  of  such  counties  ;  eandidatea  must  be  of  such  and 
"  Bueh  an  age :" — would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
making  such  an  announcement,  except  as  regards  tbe 
number  of  scholarships,  hero  ? — As  I  said  before  tho 
advantages  are  made  up  of  so  many  different  things. 
board,  lodging,  and  education,  it  would  be  difiieuit  to 
itame  the  sum.  In  tho  university  Echolarships  jou 
Bay  at  once  "  they  will  be  60/.  n  year  "  and  ao  on. 
That  is  all  the  information  yon  have  as  to  university 
ficliolnrships.     Here  there  arc  bo  many  other  things. 

926.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Could  not  you  aay  "tho 
*'  advantages  are  so  great  that  the  yearly  bills  of 
"  Winchester  Hcholars  do  not  amonnt  to  more  than 
"  30/."?— Yes,  we  might  give  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation. 

927.  Do  you  tliink  that  if  tlie  public  at  large  knew 
what  a  good  thing  it  was  it  would  deter  inapt  can- 
didates from  contending  ? — I  did  write  a  notice 
touching  upon  that  point  this  year,  but  was  per- 
suaded not  to  publii-b  it.  Last  year  there  was 
a  Bimilar  letter  in  tbo  "Times"  to  tyhieh  the  writer 
refers,  and  it  prmluced  an  immense  (juantity  of  cor- 
rcapondenco  from  all  sorts  of  people,  but  none  who 
would  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  tliis  foundation  ; 
who  were  of  a  diffei-ent  class  of  life  altogether,  and 
who  found  on  application  the  education  was  what  they 
neither  wished  nor  contemplated  at  nil. 

928.  {Lord Devon.)  If tbeheadsof theexamination 
were  somewhat  more  fully  stated  it  would  probably 
render  a  correspondence  less  necessary  ? — Certainly. 
There  was  something  I  said  yesterday  about  exhi- 
bitions €  think  may  possibly  lead  you  into  a  mistake. 
Lord  Clarendon  asked  whether  any  boy  over  had  on 
exhibition  without  having  been  previously  examined, 
and  I  said  no.  That  ia  not  strictly  true,  for  some- 
times boys  have  had  an  exhibition  given  them  when 
they  have  been  good  boys,  when  tlicy  have  not  been 
good  enough  for  a  scholarship,  and  have  left  before 
the  examination  for  New  College.  It  baa  not  often 
occurred,  but  there  have  been  such  cases.  I  think 
there  is  one  upon  tbo  list  now.  His  name  will  go  off 
this  year. 

ass,  {Mr.  Vaiighan.)  Can  ho  get  a  scholarship 
ftfterwards  ? — No  ;  he  will  never  get  anything  more. 
His  father  is  poor.     He  has  an  exhibition. 

930.  {Lord  Devon.)  It  appears  that  in  tho  original 
Bchemo  of  the  Commiastonera  for  issuing  new  ordi- 
nances for  Winchester,  it  was  proposed  that  three  ot 
these  college  fellowshipa  should  be  dealt  with  with 
special  reference  to  tho  escellenco  of  candidates  in 
ono  or  more  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  that  tho 
three  fellows  elected  to  those  fellowships  should 
be  bound  to  give  lectures  to  tho  schoolboys  in  that 
department  of  knowledge  ;  that  scheme  waa  brought 
under  the  notice  of  tho  Warden  and  Fellows  here,  and 
did  not  meet  with  their  approval  ;  in  consequence  of 
that  the  Commissioners  suggested  another  sehemo  of 
an  ordinance  for  Winchester  college,  and  in  commu- 
nicating with  tho  WnrJen^ii  that  subject  they  request 
to  be  informed  by  what  means  tho  Warden  and  Fellows 
would  propose  to  aocuro  competent  instruction  in  tho 
physical  sciences,  aa  tho  acbeme  which  the  Commia- 
Bioners  themselves  had  proposed  was  not  accepted  ? 
And  in  answer  to  that  letter  tbe  Warden  replied  by  a 
letter  dated  Winchester,  December  185C,  ia  which  ho 


fltatod  their  readiness  to  engage  from  time  lo  tim«  the 
best  lecturers  of  tbe  day  in  the  TsriouB  brancbea  of 
such  science,  who  should  come  to  Winchester  ami 
give  four  successive  courses  of  lectures ;  and  1m 
stated  the  reasona  why  they  thought  that  coom  • 
better  one  than  tbe  course  suggested  by  the  Commif- 
aioncrs.  The  Commissiooers  acceded  to  that,  and 
ended  their  letter  by  aaying  "  in  reliance  on  the  CoU 
"  lege  acting  on  thia  syatem,  or  on  a  system  miually 
"  efficient,  they  abstain  from  pressing  their  former 
"  propositions  in  reference  to  this  subject."  Now,  I 
believe  at  present,  in  conseqoence  of  these  oommimi. 
cations,  what  has  been  done  is  that  each  jMr  • 
lecturer,  in  some  branch  of  physical  science,  hM  bea 
engaged  to  come  down  and  deliver  a  certaia  naobs 
of  lectures  ? — Yes. 

931.  At  which,  as  we  nndcrstand  from  Dr.  HobcN 
ley,  all  tho  boys  in  tho  school  aro  expected  to  attend? 
—Yes. 

932.  But  it  appears  those  lectures  nmount  to  only 
12  in  the  course  of  the  year? — I  think  iO,  after  tfas 
Easter  holidays. 

933.  That  being  the  cose  it  has  strnck  na  nther 
forcibly  that  bo  smaU  a  number  of  lectures  ia  hardly 
an  adequate  fullilmcnt  of  tlie  intention  enicrtaioed 
both  by  tho  Warden  and  Fellows  and  the  Commis. 
sioners  to  give  bona^de  instruction  in  physical  science. 
Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  about  it  ?  What  ira 
your  views  on  tbe  suliject  ?  There  are  lectures  only 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  year  ;  there  aro  feir  lectures 
then  ;  and  there  are,  in  truth,  neiibcr  examinations 
nor  prizes  ? — No,  wo  should  have  another  course  in 
tho  short  half-year.  It  appears  to  me  we  \iavc  do 
time  for  them  in  tho  long  half-year  before  Kaster  ; 
but  we  should  have  one  in  the  short  half-year. 

934.  When  ia  tho  abort  half  year  ? — From  the  be- 
ginning of  September  until  Christmas. 

935.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  weeks  is  tbeolbtt 
half  year  you  speak  of? — It  used  to  be  very  ne«lj 
23  weeks  liefore  it  was  divided.  Now  there  is  na 
E aster  holiday. 

936.  In  ono  of  the  terms  you  thiikk  it  would  not  U 
advisable  ? — I  meant  in  tho  Lent  term. 

937.  How  long  ia  that?  —  That  depeuda  l^oa 
Eaator. 

938.  {Lord  Devon.)  Tousee  no  objection  to  hBTin; 
other  lectures  delivered  in  one  of  the  oih«r  terms?— 
No. 

939.  What  would  be  your  view  as  to  ioBiitolin; 
examinations  for  certain  classes,  and  EtimulatiD^  die 
study  by  prizes  ? — It  would  lead  to  the  boys  atiendios 
tbe  lectures  a  little  more  eagerly. 

940.  Do  not  you  think  those  things  attending  iLe 
oouracs  wouhl  give  a  mora  effectual  operation  to  the 
system  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

941.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  In  fact,  you  have  noolgee- 
tion  to  tho  syelMn  being  considerably  extended,  rat- 
vided  it  met  with  tho  approbation  of  the  Ilead  Mes* 
lor  ? — No,  I  have  no  objection  whatever, 

942.  WTiat  ia  at  present  tho  expense  of  what  ii 
done  by  the  College  ? — The  lecturer  has  1(X)  goiora* 
for  his  course. 

943.  {Lord  Lt/tlelton.)  An  extension  would  be  in 
increase  of  expense  pro  lanta  f — Yes. 

944.  And  tbo  College  aro  able  to  do  that  wilbonl 
inconvenience  ? — As  tbe  four  fellowships  fall  in  «t 
are  to  do  certain  things,  and  of  couree  wc  shall  hsva 
more  means  at  our  disposal. 

945.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  fact,  was  not  this  propoal 
a  substitution  for  tbe  proposal  to  devote  tlirco  feUoff^ 
ships  to  thia  object  ? — Yes. 

946.  And  the  amount  of  those  three  fellowships  I 
euppose,  would  come  to  something  near  3,000/.  a  ycK? 
—No. 

947.  £1,500  a  year?— Yes. 

948.  {Lord  Devon.)  Were  you  one  of  the  Fellowt 
at  the  time  of  this  proposal  ? — No. 

949.  {Mr.  Vaiighnn.)  So  that,  supposing  yon  hai 
to  givo  300/.  a  year  for  three  courses  of  lectures,  on* 
for  each  term,  it  would  still  be  only  one-fiflh  part  of 
what  would  fall  in  ? — Yes. 
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950.  (Lord  Li/ltAton.)  That  waa  the  origiual  pro- 
posal that  waa  made  ? — So  I  nra  informed  now. 

951.  Were  you  acquainted  with  tbis  coiTespon- 
|dcace  ? — No,  1  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  havo 

lever  seen  it  even. 
352,  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Supposing  tlio  Warden  and 
iFellowa  were  willing  tomaka  a  chouge  of  thia  dt-scrip- 
jtion,  should  you  nnticipalo  any  ditficuliy  on  ihe  part 
IfirUie  Hoiid  Master,  Do  you  think  he  would  at  all 
object  ? — I  do  not  seo  any  difficulty  whatever  j  I 
Ltiiink  we  are  all  disposed  to  make  the  syslcrn,  if  poe- 
[■ibte,  what  I  niny  call  more  elagiic  I  uannot  antici- 
[pate  any  difficulty. 

9j3.    (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  Warden  nnd  Fellows 
rould  not  do  it  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Head 
Ia>lcr  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  tbey  would  like  to  go 
ounter  to  the  opinion  of  the  Head  Mastt'i'. 
9d4.  {Mr.  Vaagkan.')  K  an   examinalion,  making 
[it  a  thorough  examination,  were  to  bo  suiiposed  to 
ench  too  much  on  the  time  of  the  boys  in  any  half 
reu',  do  you  tbiuk  it  would  bo  practicable  to  make 
[ftny  arrangement  for  the  Echolars  by  which  they  could 
Bubstitute  that  for  aome  other  part  of  tho  work  ? — 
^Tou  mean  hy  tho  scholars  the  whole  school,  I  pre- 
sume ? 

9^0.   I  only  speak  to  you    of  those   inunedialely 

under  your  jurisdiction  in  college  ? — We  never  eepa- 

r&te  the   two   in  our  own  minds.      Of  course   the 

teommoners  at  present  get   tho   advantage  of  those 

Hecturej.     They  do  not  bavo  to  pay  tor  them. 

956.  Has  lUere  not  recently  been  instituted  by  tho 
LBend  Master  an  examinatioo,  which  appears  to  sue- 
Icecd  pretty  well,  in  subjects  outlying,  to  a  certain 
|flxt«nt,  U)e  education  of  tho  school ;  for  instance,  in 
I  French  and  in  history,  which  are  not  taught  in  the 
^ichool  ? — lie  has  lately  done  so, 

957.  Has  that  been  acted  upon  on  one  occasion  ? — 
fcTes. 

958.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  practicable,  if 
^you  establish  an  examination,  to  give  the  boys  an 
L  option,  if  they  should  approve  of  it,  to  substitute  that 
I  examination  in  physical  science,  for  part  of  that  other 
[examination,  or  the  whole  of  it  ? — Yes,  it  might  bo 
(done. 

959.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  bo  a  practical 
l»&y  of  introducing  it  into  tho  school?— Yes;  but 

the  other  is  considered  snceessful.  It  has  not  been 
tried  very  long.  It  would  bo  a  pily  to  do  away  with 
■  the  other. 

960.  Do  you  think  there  are  no  parts  of  the  other 
Isxamination  which  stand  so  far  in  tho  same  rela- 
I  tion  to  the  school  teaching  with  physical  science  that 

rou  could  aabstitute  one  for  tho  other.  Do  you 
link  it  would  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  substitute  it 
[for  modem  history  or  modern  languages? — I  think 
Mt  would  be  bad  for  modern  languages  or  moderti 
thistory  to  get  rid  of  either.  I  would  rather  add  this 
ptiian  substitute  it. 

961.  You  think  then  it  might  be  added? — I  think 

tao. 

962.  {Mr.  Tkompion.)  Have  you  any  idea  what 
Fthe  feeling  of  tho  boys  is  with  regard  to  these  lec- 
)  hires.  Do  they  take  an  interest  in  them  ? — I  think 
fliko  all  these  things,  when  they  are  voluntary,  there 
tare  some  who  do  take  an  interest  in  tbcm,  though 
F  there  are  a  groat  number  who  would  not  pass  a  good 
I  examination. 

963.  Do  they  look  forward  to  it  with  pleasure  or 
kfepugnance  ? — I  think  with  pleasure.     The  lecturer 

vo  had  last,  we  had  for  the  third  lime,  and  the  manner 
[111  which  he  was  greeted  when  he  came  waa  very 
['Btribing. 

964.  The  boya  cheered  him? — Yes.  Ho  gave  us 
I  a  very  good  lecture,  very  energetic,  full  of  Hfo  and 
[animation.     Ho  is  lecturer  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 

ft  hod  another  good  lecturer.  Dr.  Odling,  a  very 
Igood  man  indeed.      We  had  nuother  they  did  not 
I  take   to   very  much,  a  geological   lecturer  ;  he  wns  ' 
tho  heaviest  of  the  three  ;  and  ho  was  not  so  well- 
educated  a  man. 

965.  {Mr.  faughan.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  have 
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ever  conferred  on  the  occasion  of  ihd  visila  of  those  WTNCHTiSTEB. 

gentlemen  to  tho  school,  on  tho  propriety  or  prac- 
ticabiiity  of  an  examination?  —  No,  I  never  have, 
certainly. 

966,  {Lord  Devon.)  With  regard  to  the  slato  of 
tho  college,  as  respects  buildings,  nnd  with  reference  te 
health,  are  you  fialisfied  with  its  present  stale  ? — lean- 
not  say  I  am  entirely  aaiisfied.  There  hitH  hardly  beai 
a  week  since  I  have  l)een  here  that  we  havo  not  been 
talking  about  improvements.  I  have  been  conferring 
with  Mr,  Rawlinson,  an  eminent  engineer  employed 
by  tho  Board  of  Health.  That  was  on  my  having 
recommended  that  some  practical  man  should  be  asked 
to  come  down  to  give  us  eslimales. 

967,  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  think  that  tlio 
inhabilautH  of  the  town  are  doing  anything  for  Win- 
chester in  tbis  respect  ? — I  do  not  think  they  ai-e.  Last 
autumn  Mr.  Rawlinson  came  down  at  tho  request  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  of  tho  inhahitantH,  to 
give  us  some  statistics  toncliing  the  advantages  and 
expenses  of  the  drainage  of  largo  towns,  and  of  this 
town  in  particular.  A  public  meeting  was  called  by 
the  mayor,  at  which  there  was  a  large  assemblage;  Mr. 
Rawlinson  was  present,  and,  although  ho  had  come 
down  at  the  request  of  a  largo  number  of  the  ratepayers, 
he  was  refused  a  bearing.  Still,  it  is  a  subject  wo 
have  not  lost  sight  of;  it  is  one  of  primaiy  importance, 
and  Olio  which  makes  me  very  anxious.  Ucfore  Mr. 
Rawliuson's  visit  wo  consulted  Mr,  Haywood,  an 
engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
he  came  down  and  gave  us  an  opinion. 

968,  From  causes  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
drainage,  has  tho  school  been  broken  up  at  any  time  ? 
Last  Christmas  it  was,  about  tho  time  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
typhus  fever  about.  But  I  have  no  right  to  attribute 
this  to  tho  drainage. 

969,  Did  it  break  out  hero  ? — Not  much  in  the  col- 
lege. I  conaidered  it  was  not  likely  to  produce  great 
alarm.  There  were  some  boys  went  to  the  sick-house. 
Two  of  those  boys  were  never  in  bed  ;  they  were  sent 
away  for  chango  of  air  ;  and  came  back.  Thcio  waa 
another  boy  who  had  kept  his  bed  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  ho  was  sent  home,  not  to  a  very  healthy  atmo- 
sphere, had  two  or  three  attacks  of  typhus  fever,  and 
died.  Those  were  tho  only  cases  of  sickness  in  the 
College,  and  one  of  these  waa  caused  by  a  blow  from 
a  racquet  ball.  There  were  some  cases  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  wall. 

970,  {Lord  Devon.)  Passing  from  that  to  the  ac- 
commodation you  have,  are  you  of  opinion  the  sleeping 
accommodation  for  tho  school  is  quite  eaiislaclory  in 
respect  of  ventilation,  space,  and  so  on  ? — 1  do  not 
think  there  is  any  want  of  ventilation  ;  I  havo  had 
more  ventilators  put  in.  I  cannot  say  I  am  satistied 
with  the  area  of  tho  chombers,  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  they  could  be  enlarged. 

9T1.  Are  they  in  the  same  state  as  when  you  were 
a  boy  hero  ? — No,  they  are  veiy  much  improved. 
Tliero  are  more  faeiliticB  for  washing  ;  they  have 
sponging  hatha,  nnd  water  let  into  the  chambers. 
They  are  better  kept  on  the  whole.  Tho  chorister- 
boys  used  to  look  after  them,  now  we  have  bed 
makers. 

972.  How  many  bed  makers  are  there  ? — There  ore 
seven  dormitories,  and  four  bod  makers,  i.e.,  two  bed 
makers  and  two  under  bed  makers. 

973,  Are  they  men  or  women  ? — They  are  all  men. 
97-.,  I  understand  you  wish  to  moke  some  statement 

with  reference  to  (ho  course  of  education  here  ;  wiil 
you  be  kind  enough  to  do  so  ? — It  seems  quite  un- 
reasonable to  expect  us  to  make  any  great  change  in 
the  enrriculum  of  education  so  long  as  the  university 
makes  no  change,  because  wo  educate  for  the  uni- 
versity. We  are  connected  specially  with  one  college; 
our  scholarships  all  belong  to  that  college;  and  if  wo 
were  to  change  our  course  of  edueaiioii  so  that  our 
Bcholars  should  be  unfitted  for  the  highest  university 
education,  we  should  Ije  depriving  them  of  endowroenta 
in  Oilbnl,  not  only  at  New  College,  but  other  colleges. 
Those  ondovnnenta  would  beoome  the  prospective 
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irc-XliESTEB.  property  or  eciloVFinetit  of  any  Bchool  or  any  private 

tutor  who  might  clioose  lo  give  his  pupils  a  Iiigh 

clo^aical  education.  We  should  bo  cut  off  from  them 
altogether.  This  eoUego,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
minil,  wfts  founded  piincipally  for  iho  priesthood,  and 
BO  long  as  it  is  thought  eBsentinl  tbsl  the  clergy 
ehould  be  a  learned  clorgy,  i.e.,  that  they  shonld  have 
what  is  commonly  called  a  classical  education,  1  do 
uot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  ub,  so  long  as  we  ara 
Bble  to  keep  it  up,  to  lose  night  of  that  claasiotd 
element  as  the  chief  element  in  education.  I  do  not 
see  how  men  can  Iw  educated  for  the  priesthood  with- 
out s  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

975.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Did  you  draw  the  infoMnce 
from  the  (jneBtious  of  the  Commissioners  that  they 
were  unfriendly  to  a  classical  education  ? — No,  not  at 

all ;  but  I  had  a  long  correspondence  with  Mr. , 

and  certainly  I  heard  from  him  that  the  inquiry  was 
principally  directed  to  the  question  whether  a 
classical  education,  so-called,  was  the  most  beneficial 
education  that  could  be  given. 

976.  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  RL-ft-rring  to  pages  10  and 
!1  of  your  nnswere,  I  should  wish  to  understand 
whether  the  whole  of  the  qualifications  for  n  scholar- 
ahip  are  embodied  in  that  answer  15.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  sole  qualifications  now  for  scholarehipa 
are  to  ho  under  14,  and  not  to  be  of  that  degree  of 
wealth  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  electors  would 
disqualify  for  a  scholarship  ? — They  must  be  baptised 
meni)>era  of  the  Church  of  England. 

977.  Is  there  no  qualification  as  to  health  ? — No. 

978.  Or  moral  conduct  ? — Tea  ;  they  must  have 
testimonials  of  moral  conduct.  By  clause  13  of  the 
Ordinance  "  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  by  reason  of 
"  his  having  any  bodily  imperfection  which  might 
"  operate  as  a  disquolification  for  holy  orders,"  and 
BO  on. 

979.  There  is  no  such  disqualification  now  ? — No. 
930.  In  this  part  of  the  Ordinance,  those  are  the 

actnal  qualifications  ;  they  shall  be  not  too  rich  and  14 
yeara  of  ago  ? — Yes, 

981.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  I  think  poverty  has  been  a 
qualificaiion  ? — The  Commissionera  gave  os  a  certain 
discretionary  power  about  that. 

982.  Have  you  ever  rejected  a  candidate  on  the 
ground  of  his  not  being  a  fit  object  by  reason  of 
wealth  ? — Never. 

983.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  ToQ  are  required  to  do  so 
apparently  :  "  The  electors  may  refuse  to  admit  as  a 
"  candidate  any  one  whom  they  may  deem  to  be  not 
"  in  need  of  a  scholarship"  't — There  is  a  column  for 
persons  to  state  any  cireumatanccs  which  may  entitle 
them  to  more  consideration  than  others.  Of  course 
if  a  man  has  a  large  family  and  a  small  income  he 
takes  care  to  put  it  down  in  that  column  ;  but  if  he  is 
pretty  well  off  be  takes  care  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

984.  A  peer's  son  would  not  be  eligible  ? — I  should 
think  BO. 

985.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Should  you  consider  that  a 
younger  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  with  a  landed 
estate,  was  one  of  those  who  was  disqualified  ? — No  ; 
I  should  say  not  a  younger  son.  Certainly  I  must  say 
if  we  are  to  take  wealth  into  consideration  I  think 
there  is  no  one  so  poor  as  a  poor  gentleman.  I  am 
the  son  of  a  poor  gentleman,  and  I  could  not  have 
gone  to  ilie  universitj'  unless  I  bad  had  a  scholar- 
ship given  to  me  at  this  college. 

SyS.  If  the  candidates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  elec- 
tors, are  notdisqualified  on  the  ground  of  wealth,  when 
you  come  to  elect  to  the  echularship.  do  you  decide 
between  different  degrees  of  wealth  ? — The  adm  ission 
of  a  boy  to  come  as  a  candidate  rests  proelioaliy  with 
myself  and  Dr.  Moberly.  The  other  electors  come 
from  Oxford  ;  the  papers  are  sent  in  previously,  so 
that  unless  H  Is  n  ^cry  gross  case  it  is  very  awkward 
to  reject  after  that. 

967.  To«  still  allow  the  questien  of  wealth  to  in- 
fluence the  ndju'lication  of  the  scholarships  at^erthey 
have  been  admitted  as  proper  candidates  ? — Yes  ;  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  reject  them  as  candidates. 

986.  {^Lord  L-j/ftelton.)  Have  you   ever  acted  on 


the  ctterit  paribus  principle? — No;  it  has  nertt 
come  to  tbat.  The  consequence  ia  vre  get  more  iw4- 
ligent  boys.  With  respect  to  pocaniary  circo^ 
stances,  we  have  applications  from  retired  tTadeimn. 
1.  e.  men  who  hove  mode  their  money  in  tr*de  al 
retired.  I  very  mach  doubt  whether  a  poor  genie* 
man  is  not  very  much  poorer  than  a  retired  tnd» 
man. 

989.  (Mr,  Vauffhan.}  I  only  wieh  to  know  wfactbr 
pecuniary  circumstances  are  au  element  forconsidBy 
tion  in  the  election  to  scholarships  after  th^  bate  ben 
admitted  as  candidates  ?— I  have  only  been  prestni  k 
one  election,     I  should  say  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

990.  The  expressions  used  in  tbo  ordinuice  m, 
"  Those  candidates  shall  be  elected  who  after  mi 
"  examination  shall  appear  lo  the  electors  to  Iw  idm 
"  proficient  and  most  lit  to  be  scholars  of  the  colfcyt." 
Independent  of  the  question  of  ire&Jtb,  hare  the  bdm 
proficient  been  always  considered  the  most  fit  ?— I 
have  no  doubt  they  have  invariably  ;  I  havw  im« 
heard  anything  to  the  contrary. 

991.  Do  you  know  why  a  stronger  diet  b  f(» 
vided  for  the  senior  boys  than  the  junior  bori  a 
college '( — No  ;  except  I  fancy  from  a  notion  Ibi 
persons  of  that  age  require  rather  more  meal  A 
medical  man  will  tell  you  a  little  hoy  does  sot  rejoin 
meat  more  tlian  once  a  day. 

992.  Is  it  upon  a  medical  opioion? — NojIdasM 
think  any  medical  man  has  been  conenhed.  A  man 
never  thinks  of  giving  a  little  child  meat  fir  teotk* 
fast ;  yet  perhaps  be  eats  it  himself. 

993.  The  question  about  commoner^  ibut  doMDM 
come  under  your  consideration  ? No. 

994.  Asa  matter  of  fact  do  you  know thatUiedtM 
in  college  is  different  from  conunoiiera'diet?^UBM 
sure  whether  they  have  not  some  cold  meat  al  soppn; 

995.  {Lord  Lyttelfon.)  Do  I  understand,  with  n- 
gard  to  the  chapel  sermon,  it  ia  practically  «  io»n» 
in  your  discretion  who  is  to  preach  2 — Yes  ;  1  ne- 
sider  so. 

996.  You  say  (24)  "There  are  no  regulalloni Id 
**  force  by  law  relating  to  the  preactuog  of  senaw 
"  in  the  oollege  chapel." — "  It  acems  very  desinhk 
"  that  it  should  he  considered  the  duty  of  ertiT 
"  master  to  address  the  boys  from  time  to  tiiM. 
It  is  competent  to  you  to  make  such  regnlaliwuf 
— Tbo  ma;»ters  are  not  likely  to  object ;  I  do  Mt 
suppose  I  could  compel  the  masters  to  eome  to  At 
college  to  preach.  A  good  many  of  the  m«5ten  ■: 
Winchester  are  in  holy  orders, 

997.  Do  they  not  do  it  ? — The  only  one  wbo  wcf 
has  preached  ia  one  of  the  chaplains. 

998.  The  masters  in  holy  orders  nerer  ku« 
preached? — Yes,  the  two  statutable  masters  coo* 
atantly. 

999.  Have  the  others  ever  preached  ?  —  NO)  I 
think  not. 

1000.  Only  the  Head  Master  and  the  under  muttf 
preach? — Yes.  The  Fellows  I  have  asked  to 
preach  when  they  have  been  here.  The  statutabll 
masters,  one  of  the  chaplains,  and  occasionally  <m 
of  the  Fellows,  have  preached  sinee  I  bare  bed 
here.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  there  sboold  l« 
a  variety  of  preachers  for  a  congregation  tike  ouix 
which  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  address.  I  feel  thil 
most  keenly  myself,  never  having  been  accusioiB(4 
to  such  an  audience  ;  and  I  think  the  more  preacbot 
you  have  for  a  congregation  so  highly  critical  lb* 
better. 

1001.  By  the  eighth  section  of  the  ordinance  "ibf 
"  provisions  respecting  the  residence  o(  Fellows  and 
"  Scholars,  and  the  mode  of  granting  leave  of  ab«eiiM 
*'  from  the  college,  contained  in  the  existing  stainict." 
are  declared  to  he  void;  and  "snch  re^latioiu 
"  rePi>ecting  the  residence  of  Fellows  and  scliolan 
"  within  the  college,  and  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
'*  and  the  conditions  under  which  leave  of  ahseoM 
"  may  be  granted  to  any  Fellow  or  scholar,  as  may  ba 
"  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  college  aa  a  pIsM 
"  of  learning  and  education,  shall  be  made  iHiii  iJI 
"  convenient  speed  by  the  Warden  and  FcUow^h 
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In  fact,  no  Ench  new  regulationB  have  beeu  made  ?— 
No. 

1002.  Docs  tlio  same  answer  apply  to  soction  34  of 
of  tha  ordinance,  which  appeiwa  to  be  preeiBely 
similar  ?  A  uiiftiber  of  other  provisioas  aro  epeci- 
fically  made  void  f — Those  are  aa  to  the  Bcholars. 

1003.  Particular  provisions  of  the  statutes  are  made 
void,  and  the  Warden  and  Fellows  are  empowered  to 
m.Tke  fresh  provisions  on  those  subjects  ? — Yes.  1  do 
not  suppose  we  should  bo  bo  particular  with  reBp<>ct 
to  drawing  up  formal  regulations  as  to  the  dress  and 
recreations  of  the  scholars. 

1004.  That  might  ba  deemed  onneceBsary  ?— 
Yes.  I  believe  the  reason  the  late  Warden  did  not 
do  it  at  all  was  this:  He  used  to  say,  -I  think, 
''  as  we  have  this  ordinance  before  us,  it  is  perfectly 
"  easy  to  govern  our  college  without  drawing  up  new 
"  regulations  ;"  and  lie  omitted  to  do  so. 

1005.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand,  from  the  mode 
in  which  you  have  explained  the  conatitution  of  this 
college  to  us,  that  you  consider  Iho  Warden  and  Fel- 
lows responsible  for  the  subjects  which  are  tanght  to 
the  scholars  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

lOOS.  You  consider  the  responsibility  lies  entirely 
with  you  ? — I  do,  certainly.  Of  course  the  Visitor 
might  interfere. 

1007.  But  you  ore  the  responaible  persons  ? — I 
consider  so,  certainly, 

1008.  Withrefcrence  to  theBedminatereichibitiona, 
and  the  Superannuates  Fund,  is  there  anything  you 
wish  to  add  ? — K  the  Cemmiasionera  will  allow  me  I 
will  hand  in  this  paper  ;  it  contains  an  entry  from  a 
memorandum  book  of  the  late  Warden  Huntingford, 
and  an  extract  from  memoranda  compiled  by  Mr. 
Blackstone,  one  of  the  Fellows. 

The  same  was  read  as  follows:  — 

BEDurasTEB  Exhibitions. 

Extract  from  a  MEMORAUncM  Book  of  the  lato 

Wabdes  Huktimgfoko  (dated  1798). 

"  Substance  of  Mr.  Bohun  Foie'a  benefaction, 
Mr.  Bohun  Foxo  (who  died  in  1750)  left  the  estate 
St  Bedminster  to  the  warden,  master,  and  usher  (i.e., 
nnder  master)  in  trust,  to  the  intent  that  they  should 
pay  two  exhibitions  of  20/.  to  two  snperannnales  who 
should  cot  have  succeeded  to  New  College,  If  after 
the  payment  of  two  superannuates  there  should  remain 
any  surplus,  such  surplus  is  to  be  applied  either  to 
augmenting  the  number  of  exhibitions  to  the  super- 
annuates, or  else  for  the  benefit  of  clergymen's  sons 
on  the  foundation  of  Winchester  College  ;  thas  the 
natter  stood  originally.     By  a  subsequent  deed  in 


1778  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  Increase  cither  wiNCHEBTBfl. 

the  number  or  the  tatue  of  exhibitions,  at  such  time  

when  they  shall  have   received  the  whole  of  Bed-  -Hec  O.D.ief. 
minster  estate  free  from  the  annuity  payable  to  Mis, 
BiHgden  (late  Miss  Hawkins)." 


SO  May  I8Sa, 


Extract  from   Memosanda  compiled   by   Rev.    C. 

Blackstonr,    formerly  Fellow   of  WiKcnESXEtt 

College,  from  authentic  Records. 

"  Dr.  John  Burton,  in  conjunction  with  Botiun 
Foxe,  gave  a  moiety  of  the  prebend  and  parsonage  of 
Bedminster,  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Sarum,  and  the  prebend  and  parsonage  of  Bedminster 
and  RedeliiTo,  with  all  appurtenances  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  in  reversion  after  the  deaths  of  the  said  Bohun 
Foxe  and  his  wife,  and  the  death  of  the  said  John 
Burton.  The  design  is  to  provide  exhibitions  in  one 
of  the  universities  for  superannuated  scholars  of  Win- 
cheater  College  who  could  not  succeed  to  New  College. 
The  residue  of  the  said  rents  and  profits  of  llie  moiety 
of  the  said  prebends  to  be  disposed  of  to  any  other 
superannuates  of  Winchester  College  at  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bedminster  estate 
is  not/ree^o/rf,  but  copyhold,  on  two  old  lives  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  not  renew  ;  on 
the  expiration  of  those  lives  the  estate  falls  in  to  the 
Commissioners  as  stated  in  my  answer  to  question  2, 
part  r.  (statement  A,  page  7.) 

TmB  is  an  Extract  from  the  same  Book  compiled 
by  the  Rev.  C,  Blackstonb, 

"  Supfrannttatea^  Fund,  imlituted  1729. — This 
truly  laudable  establishment  was  first  set  on  foot  by 
John  Dobson,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Winchester  College, 
and  Christopher  Eyre,  usher  of  the  said  college.  The 
principle  of  it  will  appear  from  the  preamble  to  tho 
first  subscription,  which  is  as  follows  : 

■'  Whereas  the  benefit  of  succession  to  New  College 
in  Oicford  (ample  as  it  is)  cannot  in  its  own  nature  bo 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  tho  scholars  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  College  of  Winchester,  and  as  it  may 
be  reasonably  hoped  that  a  greater  number  of  deserv- 
ing boys  wilt  be  always  found  in  Winchester  Collego 
than  can  be  received  into  New  College  ;  therefore  na 
well  for  the  farther  encouragement  of  the  studies  and 
good  behaviour  of  tlie  children  in  general,  as  for  tho 
better  support  and  maintenance  in  tho  University  of 
such  in  particular,  who  shall  be  thought  most  to  nted 
and  best  to  deserve  assistance,  we,  whose  names  aro 
underwritten,  do  subscribe  and  promise  to  contribute 
yearly  the  sums  set  against  our  respective  names." 
(Then  follows  a  long  list  of  subscribers.^ 


Victoria  Street,  Monday,  15th  December  1862. 


PRESENT  : 

Earl  op  Clarendon. 

LoBD  LyTT  ELTON. 

Sia  Stafford  Northcote,  B.vrt, 

Toe  earl  OF  CLARENDON  in  thk  Chaib. 


Hon.  Edward  Twiblrton. 
H.  Halford  Vauchaj',  Es^ 


W.  A.  Fearon,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 


1009.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  bcHevo  you  were  at 
Winchester  College  ? — Yes. 

1010.  You  were  on  the  foundation  ? — Yob. 

1011.  How  many  years  were  you  there? — Seven 
[  and  a  half  years. 

1012.  When  did  you  leave  f— Three  and  a  half 
1  years  ago. 

1013.  You  are  now  at  NewCoUege,  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

1014.  You  went  from  Winchester  to  New  College  ? 
—Yes  i  I  was  elected  scholar  from  Winchester. 

1015.  {Mr.  Twiileton.)  I  believe  yon  were  one  of 
tho  first  elected  under  tho  new  system  ? — Yea,  I  was 
actually  the  first. 

■  101().  That  is  a  aystera  by  which  the  scholarships 
Are  tenable  for  five  years  only  ?— Yes. 


TT.  A.  Ttarm 

Esq. 


1017.  Was  founder's  kinship  abolished  when  yon 
were  elected  ? — Yes.     The  main  difference  is  that  we    IS  Dee.  18M, 
do  not  succeed  to  a  fellowship.  ^~^-^^— 

1018.  Had  you  gained  prizes  at  Winchester  7 — 
Yes, 

1019.  WLat  prieoe  did  you  gain  ?— The  Goddard 
and  the  Duncan  scholarships,  two  gold  medals,  and 
three  Maltby  priaea, 

1020.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  How  long  have  you  been 
at  New  CoHoge  ? — Three  and  a  half  years.  I  came 
up  last  October  three  years. 

1021.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  ns  what 
was  the  relation  of  the  eollegera  to  the  other  boys 
at  Winchester.  Was  there  perfect  equality  ? — Yes. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  them  ia 

Zs4 
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vmCHEBTEB.  games  and  that  sort  of  thing.     Thoy  nsoil  to  liaro 
W  A~Ftariin    ^^^'^^^"^  every  yew,  but  Ibey  used  to  mix  quite  freely 
'    k,q.  '    '  together. 

1022.  Tlio  social  etatuB  was  quite  that  of  equality  ? 

15  Dec.  18C2,   — Yea. 

1023.  There  was    nothing    of   the  Eton    feeluig 

there?  —  No  j    cerlaiDly    one    ma    not    considered 
iupcrior  to  the  other. 

1024.  There  was  no  socifti  rivalry  ? — No. 

1025.  (Lord  J.j/tltllon.)  Wna  it  considered  that 
the  boys  on  Ihe  foundation  as  a  class  were  in  poorer 
eircumstiinces  than  the  others  ? — No,  and  I  do  not 
think  ns  a,  matter  of  fact  that  they  were  so. 

1026.  {Lord  Ctareudon.)  'i'hey  wear  a  gown  ?— 
Yos. 

1027.  And  that  was  not  disliked  by  the  collt^ers  ? 
—No.  It  was  found  awkward  sometimes,  but  it  was 
not  disliked  as  a  badge. 

1028.  And  on  that  account  there  was  no  desire  to 
get  rid  of  it?~No. 

1029.  (Lord  Lt/tleUon.)  Were  they  looked  upon 
KB  a  more  distinguished  claS9.  Do  you  thiuk  it  was 
reckoned  a  sort  of  privilege  to  be  on  the  foundation  ? 
■.—I  think  the  only  difference  was  that  those  in 
eollepo  used  to  como  more  entirely  from  Wykehamical 
fiunilies — Winchester  families  ;  but  this  is  not  tho 
case  now. 

1030.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  whether  in 
the  election  for  college  the  circumstftncoa  of  a  eandi- 
dato  are  coueidered  ? — I  only  know  irora  hearsay. 

1031.  l3  it  ihe  general  belief  that  it  is  a  purely 
intellectual  contesl,  or  Ihat  tho  ctreumstances  of  tho 
person  are  considered  before  awarding  ? — I  do  not 
thiuk  it  is  the  opinion  Ihat  (hey  tire  much  cooi^idered. 

1032.  Is  it  nect'seary  that  they  should  be  at  Win- 
chester a  certnin  time  before  they  are  admitted,  or  la 
it  open  to  the  competition  of  all  the  world  ? — It  is 
•pen  to  the  competition  of  nil  the  world. 

1033.  Do  you  think  Winchester  boys  on  tlio 
Average  succeed  more  than  others  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  succeed  on  the  average  more  than  others.  I 
■ever  heard  any  complaint. 

1034.  Are  there  any  boys  who  were  at  Winchester, 
Trho  were  known  to  be  clever  boys,  nnd  who  might 
■ucceed,  yet  who  did  not  enter  into  the  competition 
for  College  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  some  that  do  not  cuter 
for  the  scholarships.  The  system  of  cumpelilion  has 
not  been  instituted  since  I  was  there,  but  it  has  been 
increased  very  much. 

1035.  {Lord  LyittUon.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
son-foundationers  consider  it  on  object  of  ambition 
to  get  on  the  foundation.  Is  there  much  competition 
among  tbcra  to  get  into  College  ? — I  suppose  when 
they  are  there  they  always  say  that  part  of  the  school  ia 
the  best,  in  the  same  way  that  the  others  say  the  same 
thing. 

1036.  {Mr.  Vaughtrtt.)  That  ia  those  who  are 
unavoidably  there  and  who  cnnuol  change,  but  before 
you  come  to  the  period  when  they  are  superannuated 
IS  there  a  feeling  that  it  ia  very  deairnUe  to  get  into 
the  College  ?— I  think  the  boys  themselves  would  just 
&s  soon  l)e  in  College  ;  those  who  are  in  commoners, 
especially  if  they  have  been  there  for  a  year  or  so, 
prcftr  staying  there  rather  than  changing. 

1037.  {Lord  Lifllelion.)  Are  there  as  many  who 
Mand  for  College  from  the  town  boys  as  from  outside  ? 
— Jio,  I  should  not  think  there  are  as  many  because 
last  year  there  wefe  about  140  in  all  staudinc;  for 
College. 

1038.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Is  it  cMisidered  that  they 
«re  going  into  as  comfortable  a  berth  by  going  into 
College  in  regard  to  their  sleeping  rooms,  their  eating, 
and  so  forth,  aa  if  they  remained  in  the  boarding 
house  ? — I  cannot  answer  much  for  the  boarding 
huusea  because  I  do  not  know  anything  of  them. 
They  have  been  establiahed  since  I  lel^,  butcertainly 
I  think  tho  College  is  always  oonaidered  quit«  as 
comfortable. 

1039.  Do  yon  think,  for  instance,  that  the  places 
where  they  sleep  and  study  in  the  College  arc  as 
comfortable  as  those  in  the  boarding  houses  f-^J  do 


not  know  about  the  boarding  houses  liul  I  liavo  alnji 
considered  the  sleeping  rooms  at  Winchester,  to  be  m 
comfortable  as  places  could  be. 

1040.  Did  you  not  sleep  and  stady  in  the  mm 
room  ? — Yea. 

1041.  And  many  together  ? — ^la  Btnall  groopaifl 
or  10.  Those  who  sleep  in  the  same  room,  Kojf 
in  the  same  room. 

1042.  Are  not  some  rooms  rather  larger  where  1% 
sleep  and  study?— The  largest  holds  13  and  lb 
smallest  eight. 

1043.  Do  yoQ  think  that  in  the  rooms  which  we«n 
being  at  onco  the  dormitories  atid  eludit's  of  the  riu 
legers,  tho  boys  were  comfortable  and  felt  thenudnt 
to  he  comfortable? — They  certainly  used  to  thijl 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  ihey  could  wish  M  ^ 
We  used  to  enjoy  those  chambers  very  much  iadeti 

1044.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  How  many  prefc«tt  m 
there  at  Winchester  ? — 18  on  the  foundation  and  It 
in  commoners. 

1045.  In  what  class  of  the  school;  is  it  alwayitti 
upper  sixth? — Yes  ;  they  always  take  the  Ani  1^ 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  on  accoant  of  mj 
bad  character. 

1046.  They  are  taken  by  seniority  in  the  scb«tt> 
— Yes. 

1047.  Ton  say  nnless  there  is  some  special  raatot  f 
—I  thiuk  I  can  recollect  one  exceptittn  dorii^  iht 
7J  years. 

1048.  Where,  on  account  of  the  boj'a  duneUf,  fa 
was  not  allowed  to  be  a  prefect  ? — Yes. 

1049.  {Lord  LytleltoH.)  By  the  mnstcnT-Tti. 

1050.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Can  you  tell  aswto  «• 
tho  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  tbepnfedi? 
. — Each  prefect  has  a  special  fag  oi'  his  own  lad  ka 
has  to  do  pretty  nearly  what  he  tells  bim  in  tha  >if 
of  fair  work;  then  all  the  top  prefects  have  pupihb 
the  lower  parts  of  the  school  whose  work  they  ian 
to  look  over  to  a  great  ^Icnt.  The  top  boyi  vA 
to  have  seven  or  eight  pupils,  and  some  even  mon,  uJ 
Ihey  had  to  look  over  a  certain  amount  of  work  whid 
the  lower  hoys  did. 

1051.  Was  that  their  class  work  before  th(7«al 
into  the  school  ? — No,  it  waa  chiefly  compoiitiai 
coroposttion  before  it  was  sent  up  to  the  compwiiia 
tutor. 

1052.  {Lord  Li/llelUm.)  Was  not  that  looked  o^ 
as  a  burdensome  thing  to  have  to  do  ? — It  was  ilwijt 
considered  an  advantage  to  have  the  pnpUs,  btame 
you  hod  two  guineas  a  year  for  each  pupU, 

]0o3.  {Mr.  Tvrisleton.)  Was  not  there  i  rVdiog 
that  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  a  privilege  ^-bw 
certainly  a  great  privilege  to  get  papils.  TbsUf 
boys  of  course  had  more  pupils,  and  they  wtn  N^ 
sidered  better  tutcvs. 

1054.  (Jlfr.  Vaughon.)  Who  aelected  the  Uf 
tutors  ? — Dr.  Moborly,  the  Head  Master. 

1055.  The  boys  did  not  select  them  Eat  tkea> 
selves  ? — No  ;  hot  sometimes  a  parent  knew  a  prefct 
well,  nnd  wished  his  son  to  be  under  bitn. 

1056.  Was  the  Head  Master  supposed  to  select tbi 
boys  according  to  their  trustworthiness  and  abiliir, 
or  was  it  given  by  rotation  ? — It  %vas  given  p» 
cipally  by  trustworthiness  and  ability.  The  Of 
boys  used  to  have  the  moat  pupils,  and  gener^ 
those  who  were  higher  up  in  the  achooL  A  lop  bt? 
generally  had  more  pupils  in  the  senior  part  of  tbt 
fifth  than  any  other  lower  hoy. 

1057.  What  waa  the  highest  point  in  the  achodtf 
which  a  boy  would  be  committed  to  the  can  of  ahif 
tutor  ? — Till  he  got  into  the  aiilh  form. 

1058.  Was  that,  in  fact,  till  he  became  compttoi 
to  take  a  pupil  himself? — No  ;  the  last  eight  pnfedi 
do  not  have  any  pupils.  As  a  general  rule  the  Bat 
ten  had  pupils,  but  it  depended  partly  on  how  tag 
they  hod  been  prefects. 

1059.  Would  a  boy  tutor  be  considered  ivsponnUt 
for  a  boy  pupil's  composition  ;  for  instance,  if  a  bba 
quantity  appeared  in  a  verse,  would  the  master  via 
looked  it  over  visit  it  in  anyway  en  the  boy  tutor  f^ 
I  do  not  liunk  he  would  in  «wh^M«;  asaj 
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ale,  he  would  be  con  si  J  e  red  reeponsiUo  for  if,  tLnt  is 

nto  aay,  if  a  boy  wns  coustanUy  aemling  up  falfe  qiinn- 

titicH  and  tbut  Eort  of  thing,  1  think  tlio  luastor  would 

Bpeuk  (0  the  tutor. 

^L    1060.  In  faot,  the  hoy  tutor  would  he  a  responsiliie 

^■person  in   the  matter  V — Ccrtaiuly,    he  is  geuerally 

HjreBpon^ihle. 

^      1061.  Did  he  exercise  any  powers  of  chastisemeat 
over  his  pnpil  ;  if  he  found  him  very  slorenly,  how 

Idid  he  exercise  authority  which  would  enable  him 
to  carry  out  the  system  ? — He  could  caue  him  or  box 
-bis  em's. 
,  1062.  (Lord  Lt/lfeltoii.)  Did  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  pay  the  two  fruinens  you  mentioned? — Tm,  it 
ia  put  down  in  the  college  bills. 

•      I0S3.  Do  you  tlijuk  these  younger  hoys  Tiilued  it 
jand  ihou^hl.  h  useful  lo  them,  and  that  it  got  them  on 
1      in    school  ?  —  Certuiiily;  o.specinlly  when   they  first 
came  there. 

I10C4,  (Lord  Cliireiidoii.)  Did  the  tutor  do  fl  great 
deal  of  the  exercise  lor  the  boy  ?— .No,  I  do  not  think 
ta-  I  ihiuk,  espcciallj-  when  they  fireit  came,  it  was 
TCry  useful  to  see  thiit  they  kept  themtJelvea  tidy  ;  nnd 
n  tutor  was  eupposed  really  to  look  after  a  boy  who 
was  rather  friendless, 

1065.  lie  did  something  moro  than,  look  after  his 
lessons  ? — Yes  ;  if  any  of  the  masters  thought  lie  was 
getting  inli)  any  li.inu,  ho  used  to  send  for  his  tutor, 

1066.  {Mr.  Vaugknn.)  You,  of  course,  had  pupils 

I  yourself  ? — Yes,  1  had. 
1067.  How  much  did  you  reckon  each  of  youv 
pupils  would  tax  your  time  in  the  day  i  do  you  remem- 
ber ? — It  was  ditferent  according  to  the  diflcrent  parts 
of  the  school  i  for  instance,  at  one  time  of  the  year 
^e  did  uot  do  much  with  the  boys  in  the  upper  Al'tli. 
When  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  school  moat  of  miue  were 
in  the  ujipcr  fifth. 

1068.  Do  you  think  it  really  had  the  effect  on  the 

upper  part  of  the  school  of  making  them  keep  up  or 

brush  up  the  groundwork  of  their  scholarship  i — I  do 

—^  not  think  it  had  much  efi^ect  in  tliat  way. 

■       1069,  In  fact,  do  you  think  it  had  any  effect  at  nil 

H  on  the  scholarship  of  the  up)7er  part  of  the  school  ? — 

H  I  should  not  have  thought  it.     I  have  heard  people 

^  Bay  that  they  think  it  does.  I  remcml>er  lately  hearing 

■ome  one  say  that  they  thought  it  was  very  beueficiid 

I  in  that  way. 
1070,  But  from  your  own  e»penence  what  should 
you  Bsy  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  of  much  service  to 
the  prefects  in  keeping  up  their  acholarsliip. 
1071,  (Mr.  TicitUton.)  Would  it  not  make  Uiem 
detect  false  ijuantitiea  ? — Yes,  of  course. 
1072.  {Mr.  Vauijhan.)  Would  a  lower  hoy  bring  a 
hard  passage  lo  his  hoy   tutor  sometimea   that   he 
could  not  miike  out  himself? — Yes. 

1073,  In  (hat  case  how  would  a  prefect  feel  if  he 
could  not  make  it  pretty  clear  to  him? — I  suppofc 
,       be  would  look  foolish. 

K  1074.  If  unable  to  construe  it  what  would  he  do  ? — 
B  I  should  think  he  would  try  and  give  a  construe, 
P  whether  a  good  one  or  not, 

P         107o.  Could  a  hoy  say  to  a  master  when  he  was 
there  for  a  construe  of  a  imrCiculnr  kind,  "  My  tutor 

Iftssured  me  (hat  that  was  the  right  way  of  construing 
it  ?  " — I  HoppoHc  he  might  say  that, 
1076.  Was    it  the  custom  in  the   school   ftip   the 
boys  to  plead  the  tu(or'B  construe  ? — No. 
1077.  Was  it  the  cus(om  for  mna(ers  to  inquire  ? — 
It  was  the  custom  that  they  should  not  inquire. 
1078.  {Mr.    Ticidcton.)    Do  you   ever  remember 
such  a  ease  ? — I  Ihliik  I  remember  once  a  master  sent 

I  for  a  tutor  because  his  hoy  had  given  him  a  wrong 
construe  and  could  not  make  out  a  passage  ;  but  I  am 
not  sure. 
1079.  But  a  boy  did  not  always  show  hia  lessons 
to  his  tutor  ? — No,  it  was  a  very  rare  case. 
1080.  {Lord  Lj/tfclton.)    Did   it   not  appear  the 
feeling   of    the   school,  that   so  far  as  school-work 
was  concerned,  apart  from  general  character,  it  was 
■imply  work  which  if  these  bny-tutora  had  not  done 
the  mastora  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  ?— I  think 
1. 
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there  was  a  good  deal  that  the  masters  could  not  do  ;  WISCHESTBII, 
for  instance,  in  play-hours, 

1081.  1  mean  simply  us  to  the  school  work.     It 
was  work  which  was  necessary  to  bo  done  for  the 
|mpil,  was  it  not,  and  if  (he  hoy-lutor  system  had  not    IS  Dee.  1863. 
existed  the  master  would  have  had  to  do  it  ?— Yes.  

10S2.  (Mr.  Vaiigkaa.)  Do  we  understand  from 
you  that  every  boy  in  that  part  of  the  school  had  a 
boy-tutor,  or  were  there  only  certain  boys  who  were 
selected  as  special  objects  for  boy  tutorage  ? — I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  eveiy  boy  below  the  sixth 
had  a  tutor. 

1083.  Of  this  sort  ?— Yes. 

1084.  Did  the  tutor  look  over  every  composition  ? 
— No,  not  every  com  posit  ion,  on  lycertain  compositions, 

1085.  (Lord  Li/Ueltort.)  The  parents  of  the  younger 
hoys  had  no  option  about  it,  had  they  ? — No, 

10S6.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Upon  the  whole  do  you 
think  the  system  worked  well  and  was  useful  ? — ^Yes, 
1  think  so. 

1087.  Both  to  the  tutors  and  to  their  pupils? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  It  was  especially  useful  to  the 
younger  boya. 

1088.  How  many  pupils  had  you  ? — I  had  eight, 

1089.  You  did  not  find  that  interfere  with  your 
own  work  ? — No. 

lOaO.  And  you  were  able  to  fulfil  your  duties  to 
your  ov.'n  satisfaction? — Yea,  I  think  so. 

1091.  What  authority  had  the  prefects  in  the 
school  generally  ;  was  it  their  dnty  lo  maintain  order 
in  the  school  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  different  orders  of  pre- 
fects with  different  powers.  There  are  18  prefocta, 
of  whom  the  first  10  have  power  everywhere,  and  iho 
Inst  8  have  power  in  the  inner  quadrangle. 

1092.  At  what  o'clock  does  the  power  of  the  eight 
begin  ? — It  docs  not  depend  on  the  time  of  day,  it 
depends  on  the  place.  They  only  have  power  in  ihe 
quadrangle  where  the  sleeping  rooms  are.  It  comes 
practically  lo  their  having  power  after  school  hours 
when  the  boys  come  into  the  chambers  in  the  evening. 

1093.  Would  those  upper  prefects  consider  it  ihoir 
duty  to  take  notice  of  a  boy  who  was  committing  ouy 
ofieuce  ? — Yes;  the  first  five  of  the  10  had  speciiJ 
power.  They  were  called  "  officers,"  and  one  of  (ho 
five  was  called  "the  Prefect  of  Hall,"  who  was  really 
almost  the  governor  of  the  school  among  the  boys. 

1094.  And  the  boya  submitted  willingly  to  his  au- 
thority ? — Yes. 

1095.  His  authorily  was  not  disputed  ? — No, 

1096.  Thesystem  works  with  order  and  regularity?   , 
— Yea  ;  it  works  very  well. 

1097.  (Mr.  Twislclon.)  How  far  did  fagging  ei« 
tend  in  ihe  school  ? — It  ivas  a  regular  system.  It  was 
managed  on  the  principle  of  boya  fagging  more  the 
sliorter  lime  they  had  been  at  Winchester  ;  they  got 
off  a  certain  amount  of  fagging  the  longer  they  were 
there. 

109S.  A  boy  would  not  he  remitted  because  ho  was 
in  the  upper  fifth  ? — No. 

1099.  In  (hat  respect  it  was  a  systera  different  from 
that  prevailing  in  commoners  ? — Yes.  I  am  afraid  it 
is  rather  dilficult  (o  make  it  cleiir.  There  were  seven 
chambers,  and  the  seven  junior  boys  were  fags  gene- 
rally to  tlin  whole  chamber,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
head  prefects  in  each  chamber.  Then  the  nest  seven 
above  them — three  orders  of  sevens — were  fngs  to  the 
prefects  ;  and  after  Ihat  there  was  no  fagging  in 
chnmbi?T8  at  all,  so  that  each  prefect  in  the  chamber 
had  his  own  special  fag,  and  there  was  a  general  fag 
as  a  sort  of  messenger, 

1 100,  If  a  clever  boy  had  been  put  in  the  senior 
part  of  the  fifth,  he  would  have  had  to  fag  like  any- 
body else  ? — Yes.  ^ 

1101.  He  might  have  been  junior  in  the  chamber?  ^ 
— Yes  ;  I  remember  a  case  in  which  that  was  so. 

1102,  (Mt.  Vaughan.)  While  subject  to  the  power 
of  fagging  when  you  were  an  under  tioy,  did  you  ever 
yourself  experience,  what  you  considered  to  be,  ill- 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  prefects  ? — I  remember 
being  bnUied  by  some  individual ;  perhaps  by  more 
than  one  individual, 
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1 103-  il^d  r^ftuUiM.)   TWx  ««•  fwftrfi  ?— 
T«  i  l<ai  I  lUnk  U  wm  qpUie  m  ma|iifml  eax^ 
from  the  bet  IbM  tray  (^  htA  iMnplvwartu 
do  ««t7  «TMUBf ,  wai  nocfaer  ptvAet  od«U  w(  fiig 
II  Dm,  IM*.    blm. 

— 1I(M.  (J/r.  FomAm.)   Did  yoa  erer  asftr  ■»- 

ymnij  fnm  tht  dbripapwr  pswer  «€  Ae  frdwt  ? 
— I  hotw  ftMMwhtr  tfct  fcriwg  ahMtJ. 

IIOS.  {L^d  CUtrtndmt.}  In  the  cmc  U  l«Ilymg 

or  an  aboae  of  power  on  lite  put  of  the  pnfco,  » 

tbA-ft  ft  ilfWig  fNiUie  opinioci  is  the  Mkaol  wUA 

wouM  be  proBomced  mmbm  it?— Ceruioly,  I  tUbk 

and  1  ibink  tbe  oCMr  pnActs  woald  be  »  grest 


gntf  Inacfc  ef 
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eo  ;  and  i  mmic  uie  oucr  prac 
ch^ck  iH)  it  (  for  imtaaee,  Car 
diirci)>lino  llic  prefect  WM  >laaet  o 
publicly  before  the  whole  wbooL 

1 100.  (Str.  TvuUtoti,}  Whit  is  the  ntame  oTdut  ? 
^I'nblic  lUDiline. 

1 107,  (f^rd  CfnreiuhK,)  Jf  k  hoy  eomiikscd  him- 
Rclf  ilJ-u»ed  and  opfSMwd  by  (me  (^  Ute  "pper  pre- 
fect!, wbo  vonid  be  *Pf^  *"> — ""^  ^  1>^  "PF*''  V^ 
fccts  or  In  a  muler  ? — If  he  thoof  bt  he  kid  been 
oppTMned  by  (be  prefect  of  hall  he  woald  >ppe«l  to 
llio  miwlcr  i  if  by  ooe  of  ihe  other  prefeeOk  So  wontd 
ftppcul  to  tbc  prefect  af  hall. 

1103.  While  you  were  there  woe  there  inneh 
drinking  or  immoraliljr  of  any  kind  at  Winebeftter  ? — 
There  was,  I  think,  at  one  period. 

1109.  A  leudeocy  to  drink? — Tea,  I  think  thcro 
•ma*. 

1110.  {Sfr.  TwUleton.)  How  many  years  ago  was 
that  ? — Tlutt  wns,  I  snppofle,  atwat  Kven  or  e^ht 
yeara  ngo. 

nil.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  ihftt  the  coae  with 
ft  large  number  of  boys,  or  only  with  ft  particalar 
set? — Only  with  a  particular  set.  I  do  not  think 
drinking  was  ever  nt  all  prevalent  nniversajly  in 
college.  There  was  so  rcry  little  means  for  it,  be- 
cause in  the  CTening  all  the  lower  boys  had  their  work 
to  do. 

1112.  {Lord  LyUelbm.)  How  did  they  get  drink 
— in  lliu  town  ? — Yeo, 

1113.  {Mr.  TviinUton.)  But  how  did  they  get  it 
from  the  town?— By  staying  out  when  ibey  were 
going  to  Uillii.  The  college  ecrt^oly  bad  not  very 
mucb  opportunity. 

1114.  {Mr.  Vajighan.)  Wu  tbc  town  ont  of 
bounds  ? — Ye>,  except  one  Ureet. 

1115.  Was  treepOMiBg  on  the  town  really  Tieited 
•cverely  ? — Tea. 

1 1 16.  Was    there    a    flogpi^  ? — A  Tcry    serero 

floggios- 

1117.  {Lord  Clarcndom.)  Was  the  public  opinion 
of  the  school  against  ttie  set  lliat  look  to  drinking  ?— 
I  do  not  acruratt^ly  renumber  tbc  feeling  at  llie  lime, 
but  ilitrin;^  tho  Inat  two  or  three  years  tliat  I  was  at 
IVinehesler  there  certainly  waa  a  very  strong  feeling 
against  It. 

1 1 18.  Your  general  impression  is,  that  anything  of 
that  sort  woulil  be  condemned  by  the  opinion  of  the 
school  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1119.  Aii'l  immorality  of  any  other  kind  ? — Yes. 

1120.  Would  the  prefecla,  particularly  the  upper 
prefecm,  consider  it  their  duty  to  take  notice  of  itnd 
to  repress  bnil  language,  sweariKg.  lying,  drinking,  or 
any  nets  of  llini  sort  ? — Yes  ;  they  eerlainly  would, 

1121.  The  prcft-ct  would  interfere  in  ihnt  ? — Yes. 

1 122.  If  ho  was  to  hear  boya  making  use  of  very 
bad  language,  would  he  caution  them  against  it  ? — 
Y(-)>,  I  nhfinld  think  ho  would.  There  would  be  ex- 
Cc|>tionH,  I  suppose. 

1 123.  If  u  bt^  was  caught  out  in  a  deliberate  He, 
what  would  bo  the  feeling  of  the  other  boys  towards 
him,  or  what  would  the  prefects  do  ? — If  it  carae  under 
a  prefect's  notice,  I  think  be  would  cauc  htm. 

1124.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  wonld  aay  fhnt 
while  you  were  at  Wincliesler,  the  tone  of  the  school 
wus  genllemanlike  and  honorable? — Yes. 

1125.  {Mr.  Ttcisle/on.)  Was  there  any  special 
punishment  for  lying  ? — Yes,  the  head  and  second 
laoster,  if  tliey  found  a  boy  lying,  eepccialiy  ia  o  Tcry 


peM  taae,  aied  ••  mt^  Ua  ttaaA  yp  otiider 
vUch  wm  pM  kto  ifce  waD,  aad  he  had  to  ■tmd  up 
*bir«  la  Ae  ^A  of  the  sdraol  daring  which  be  loU 
Alt  Bt,  ^ti  ifcea  was  flogged  at  the  end  of  it. 

II26.  Waa  Ihac  jmaUmmt  Bsdi  dreaded?— 
Tea. 

1177.  {Ltrd  LgOeUmL)  Toa  loeasa  lie  loU  to  a 
■aaler  ?-^4f  there  «m  any  ezenae  far  tfae  lie;,  I  do 
■M  thiak  k  vnriA  he  m,  bat  if  U  was  rcaUy  a  deUbe- 
naeKe. 

IISS.  To  ft  ^aler  ?~Tea. 

1129.  T««  lUak  ikoe  waa  an  inproTement  in  jmr 
tian  ■•  to  the  taw  eftbe  h^moI  ?— I  tbink  then  waa. 

1190.  {Mr.  Fmmyka*.)  Under  any  eopbeniiitie 
Mae,  waa  there  any  taking  of  tbe  pc»pertj  of  boji 
«ae  froa  asother  ? — Tbere  was  no  qiecial  nnne. 

1131.  I  neaa  their  knires  and  their  books,  and 
little  lUagi  of  that  son  ? — ^I  think  a  certain  amomi 
of  that  vest  on. 

IISS:  What  WM  Aa  nnae  fer  it  ?— Tbero  ww  • 
imaewUebperhapawoaMbe^pIied  to  it ;  **jockn> 
iog,"  bat  that  waa  Bore  oAea  applied  xo  cricket.  To 
jo^ey  an  iani^a  Meant  to  go  in  £rst  if  yon  coald 
It  was  not  neenaariiy  a  bad  lenn.  It  mtamt  simply 
gettii^  anything  yo«  could,  taking  the  be^t. 

1133.  If  a  little  boy  went  to  school  furnished  with 
Klicles  of  that  deaeriptioa  woald  be  be  in  daagtr  of 
losing  them  :  wonld  the  otlver  boys  take  them  frca 
him  tf  they  fosnd  them  lying  about  ? — Certainly,  if 
it  was  done  to  any  grent  extent  I  think  it  vooM  ccoe 
to  a  prefect's  knowledge  and  then  it  would  be  slopped 
at  once. 

1134.  {Lord  Ctarmdon.)  Wk  there  wy  fag^i^ 
at  gan»e«  ? — Te«. 

1135.  At  cricket  ?—Te*  i  a  bey  ntiglit  be  required 
to  watch  out  at  cricket  for  two  bonr^  aod  not  mor^ 
daring  the  day. 

1136.  Was  that  taken  in  rotation  ?— Tes  ;  it  -rat 
all  conducted  occofding  to  the  time  that  the  boys  h*d 
been  there.  So  senior  boy  waa  snpposed  to  waich 
ont  at  cricket  while  any  of  his  jauiord  were  not 
watching  out.  If  a  boy  was  wanted  lo  waich  out  at 
cricket  they  wonld  take  the  one  who  had  been  there 
the  shortest  time.  All  the  boys  knew  exactly  how 
many  jnniors  they  had  got,  so  if  anyone  was  not 
watching  out  they  would  say,  "  So  and  ao  is  nut 
watching  out,  you  go  and  send  him." 

1137.  {Lord  LyOfllon.)  Is  that  still  tbo  Case?- 
believe  bo. 

1138.  {Lord  Clarendon^  There  is  compulsory  fsg- 
gtng  for  football  ? — There  is  a  little  of  that ;  not  *o 
much  now  ;  because  ihcy  have  got  up  a  large  piece 
of  canvas  and  posts,  which  keeps  the  boll  in.  There 
arc  two  or  three  boys  who  stand  behind  the  cauTai 
and  put  the  ball  in  when  it  goes  over,  but  they  do  not 
want  very  many  now. 

1139.  That  is  a  system  of  fagging  at  games  which 
ia  not  unpopular,  is  it  ? — No  ;  I  Uiiiik  a  boy  who 
watched  out  well  used  to  like  it,  bccau»^  if  be  made  s 
good  catch  the  prefects  used  to  like  him  the  better  f«a 
it.  A  boy  who  made  a  good  catch,  for  instance,  might 
gel  off*  an  bonr*s  fagging, 

1140.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  Was  there  any  limitation 
as  to  the  number  of  times  in  the  day  or  week  a  boy 
would  be  taken  ? — I  think  the  only  two  limitationi 
were,  the  watching  out  not  more  than  two  hours  t 
day  and  the  Juuiorily  ;  I  think  those  were  the  coly 
two. 

IHl.  {Mr.  TtcUlclon.)  I u  commoners  the  system 
of  fagging  depends  upon  juniority,  not  upon  length  of 
standing  in  the  school,  docs  it  ? — I  believe  it  doea. 

1142.  So  that  a  junior  boy  who  bad  been  in  c«n« 
moners  might  bavo  fagging  there  as  a  junior,  tui 
then,  supposing  be  waa  high  in  the  school  and  came 
to  college,  he  might  have  fagging  again  as  having 
been  a  short  time  in  college  ? — Yes,  he  would  certainly 
begin  over  again. 

1143.  (il/r.  Vaugftan.)  Waa  itsimply  a  time  qnoU- 
lication  that  exempted  a  person  from  fagging  in  col- 
lege ? — Simply  a  time  qualifier tioD. 

1144.  Do  you  think  tliot  a  gogd  one,  or  do  yoi 
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tliiiik  that  precedence  in  the  school  ia  better  ? — 
I  ihmk  the  time  qualiBcetion  ia  beet,  because  under 
the  other  ej'stem  if  a  boy  comes  und  at  once  is  put 
into  the  upper  fifth,  he  does  not  get  any  fagging. 

1145,  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  aomelbing  of  a  sti- 
mulus to  boys  to  gain  their  privilege?,  aomethiDg  of  a 
stimulus  in  their  school  work  ? — I  suppose  it  might 
act  in  that  way  j  but  still,  if  a  boy  gets  into  the  sixth 
he  baa  no  fagging  ;  In  fact  ho  has  fags  UDdi:r  him. 

»1146.  {Mr.  Twisleton.)  Migbl  U  not  act  upon  a, 
commoner  to  deter  liim  from  standing  for  college  if, 
after  having  had  his  fugging  in  commoners,  he  sliould 
havo  to  go  through  fagging  ngiiiu  if  be  was  in  the 
Bcnior  paj't  of  the  fifth  in  college  ? — I  suppose  so, 

1117,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  are  very  few 
eingle  rooms  at  Winchester,  are  there  ? — There  nro 
none. 

»IH8.  Do  the  boya  consider  themselves  comfortahlo 
there  ? — Yes,  they  always  look  back  to  it  with  plea- 
sure. In  the  evening  when  lighted  up  we  burnt 
Food  fires  ;  and  then  wo  were  very  comfortable, 

^m     1149.  Thofe  were  in  the  dormitories  ? — Yes. 

W  1150,  Did  the  boys  like  that  ? — Very  much  indeed 
I  ihiuk.  I  thiuk  it  acta  wonderfully  well  for  tho 
discipline  of  the  school,  because  there  are  two  prefects 
in  every  chamber  and  three  in  some,  and  something 
like  eight  or  nine  other  boys.  If  yoa  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  a  boy  and  wore  with  him  nil  the 

*  evening  you  got  to  know  the  boys  in  your  chamber 
very  well,  especially  as  the  prefects  at  the  top  of  the 
aehool  very  often  havo  the  same  boys  in  their  cham- 
ber for  a  year  or  more.  They  choose  the  boys,  and 
sometimes  they  have  the  same  boya  in  their  chamber 
for  some  time.  Some  boys  were  in  my  chamber  a 
year  and  a  half. 

1151.  {Lord  Li/llcllon.')  Did  you  ever  hear  boys 
express  a  wish  lo  have  single  rooms  ? — I  never  heard 
it. 

1152.  {Lord  Clarendon.")  When  so  many  were  to- 
gether did  it  not  interfere  with  private  prayers.  Did 
boys  say  their  prayers? — Do  you  meaci  regular  evening 
prayers  ? 

1153.  No,  I  mean  the  hoys  saying  prayers  (o  thein- 
Bclves  before  they  went  to  bed? — That  was  always  done. 
Prayers  were  always  said  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
in,  and  the  prefects  took  it  in  turn  every  week  to  be 
responsible.  It  was  called  being  "  in  course,"  and 
the  prefect  in  course  made  every  boy  kneel  down  and 
kept  silence  for  five  minutes  or  so.  Every  boy  was 
required  to  kneel  down  ;   of  course  you  could  not 

Lmiiko  a  boy  kneel  down  longer  than  be  liked. 

1154.  Of  course  you  could  not  make  him  say  his 
prayers  when  he  knelt  down,  but  he  had  au  opporlu- 
nity  of  doing  it,  and  he  was  not  laughed  at  for  doing 
so  i — Ko,  everyone  wua  expected  to  kneel  down,  and 
I  think  in  every  well  ordered  chamber  silence  was 
kept  ;  of  course  there  were  one  or  two  prefects  in  the 
room.     The  prefects  did  not  say  their  prayers  then. 

1155.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)    Were   there   any   menial 
fservices  that  had  to  bo  performed  in  the  bedroom, 

sueb  as  cleaning  ahoes  or  brushing  clothes  ? — No 
cleaning  shoes.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  suppoao,  that  a 
prefect  might  have  required  bis  fag   to  brush   his 

» clothes.     I  do  not  think  it  was  as  a  general  rule. 
1156.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  bullying  which 
you  Tourself  experienced? — I  think  that  was  simple 
cruelty  as  far  as  I  remember. 

1167.  Cruelty  under  the  name  of  fagging  ? — No. 

1158.  {Mr.  Tipislefon.)  Tou  must  have  been  very 
young  when  you  went  ? — Yes,  I  was  11. 

1159.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Were  you  satisfied  with 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  meals  which  you  got 

I      thete  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  were  very  good. 

^L      1160.  Always  good  were  they  ? — Yes. 

^f,     1161.  You  had  meat  at  supper  bad  you  not? — We 

^rlind  meat  three  limes  a  week  nt  supper. 

^P     1162.  (Lord  Li/tlelton.)  Every  day  at  dinner? — 

^E^es.     We  hod  meat  I  think  four  days  a  week  and 

B  cheese  the  other  three  for  supper.  Shortly  after  I 
went  there  the  bursar  put  it  to  the  vote  of  the  school 
whether  they  wished  to  have  cheese  or  meat,  and  they 
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decided  to  have  cheese  three  days  a  week  and  meat  ■wlvciiebiee 
four.  

1163.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  If  you  wanted  meat  for  "'■  ^■F^'^ou, 
breakfast  were  you  allowed  to  get  it  for  yourselves  ?  "^ 

— No.     Boys  bad   ham   sometimes  sent  them  from    is  Deo.  1801. 

home,  and  that  sort  of  thing.     Any  parcel  from  home      ' 

or  from   friends   was   allowed,   hut  they   were  not 
allowed  lo  send  to  the  town. 

1164.  {Mr.  Twislcloji.)  They  might  have  egga  ? 

Yes. 

1165.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Wlmt  was  the  break- 
fast ? — Bread  and  butter  and  tea, 

116G.  In  BufDcient  quantity  ? — Tea. 

1167.  Hiiw  was  tho  Sunday  ajient  ? — There  was 
£1  chapel  service  in  the  morning  nt  eight  o'clock 
which  lasts  till  about  a  quarter  to  nine  or  nine, 
and  then  there  is  breakfast  at  nine  and  cathedral 
servico  at  half  past  10,  a  service  at  which  there  is 
the  litany,  the  communion  service,  and  a  sermon,  and 
the  whole  school  went  to  that  cathedral  service. 

1 168.  In  places  of  their  own  ? — Yes,  they  all  sat 
on  forms  in  one  special  part  of  the  cathedral.  Tbey 
got  back  about  twelve,  dined  at  a  quarter  past  one, 
and  had  all  the  rest  of  the  time  on  their  hands  till 
i'uur  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  scbool. 

1169.  llow  was  that  time  generally  employed? 
— I  tliink  generally  in  walking  iihout,  cither  rending 
or  walking  about.  Those  boys  who  were  fond  of 
reading  used  to  read,  but  boya  used  to  walk  about  a 
great  deal  in  the  afternoon. 

1170.  There  was  no  immorality  on  that  day,  no 
goingout  into  the  country  to  public-huoses,  was  there  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  ao. 

1171.  Then  there  was  a  school  at  four  o'clock  7 — 
Yes,  for  three  quarters  of  im  hour. 

1172.  What  was  that  school,  religious  instruction  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  school  did  Greek 
Testament. 

1173.  And  the  lower? — In  fuct  through  a  largo 
part  of  the  aehool  they  had  tho  New  Testament.  In 
the  fourth  they  had  to  learn  the  collect  and  the  gospel 
of  the  day  by  heart  in  English,  and  I  think  understand 
lo  some  extent  what  it  meant. 

1174-  Was  there  any  expounding  of  the  gospel  hy 
the  masters  ?--Y"es. 

1175.  Were  questions  asked  the  boys  on  the  Greek 
Testament  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1176.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
or  to  tho  Greek  ? — With  reference  to  tho  subject,  very 
Utile  I  think  with  respect  to  the  Greek. 

1 1 77.  Did  that  constitute  the  whole  of  the  religious 
instruction  at  Winchester  ?  —  No  j  every  Monday 
morning  Dr.  Moberly  used  to  have  up  all  ihe  hoya 
who  had  not  been  confirmed,  and  esamiuc  them  iu  tho 
catechism,  that  ia  lo  say,  make  them  say  the  catechism 
through, 

1 1 78.  And  I  suppose  put  them  on  in  tho  catechism  ? 
— Ye?. 

1179.  lie  called  up  one  and  then  another  ?— Yes, 
and  then  afterwards  he  used  to  go  through  some  part 
of  the  church  service.  The  school  luf^ted  for  half  an 
hour.  He  used  to  go  through  the  catechism  In  about 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  on  hour,  and  the  other 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  used  to  spend  in  talking  about 
Bome  part  of  the  church  service. 

I  ISO.  In  fact  expounding  it? — Yes;  expound  I  tig  the 
Lord's  prayer,  or  the  Creed,  or  something  of  tliat  kind, 
lio'^idcs  that  every  morning  besidca  Monday  for  tho 
first  school  before  breakfast  there  wns  n  nbort  school 
for  half  an  hour,  at  which  the  sixih  form  and  tho 
upper  fifth  used  to  do  Greek  Testament ;  they  nso<l 
to  go  through  one  gospel  very  carefully  every  half- 
year. 

1181.  Was  great  care  t.iken  in  preparing  for  con- 
firmation ? — Yes,  great  care. 

1IS2.  Who  was  that  done  hy  ?—Dr,  Moberly  used 
to  see  every  boy.  I  think  he  used  to  have  public 
lectures  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  eonfirmatioa 
for  all  of  them  together,  when  they  were  expected  to 
fake  notes. 

1183.  Was  there  any  privBte  eiamioalion  ?— .He 
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rcBUC  scnooia  oomoasiox  z—'xnnms  of  b^tdesck. 


W.  A.  Ftanm, 
Ift  Dve.  laei. 


iruoiuvm.  DMd  to  Me  every  bojr  privntelj  twice  for  ft  quarter  of 
tm  hour  or  iwenty  minute^  and  s<«iie  be  taw  tbrvo 
time*. 

1184.  Acconliag  »«  Lc  found  it  ncccMtr?  f— T«. 

1 185.  In  £ltOr(  be  took  great  p«Uu  in  preparing  tlio 
boya  ? — Yec. 

1 186.  After  the  confinnMion,  did  al\  the  boys  who 
iwd  been  confirmed  receive  tbe  ncnunent  ? — Ye*  ; 
the  oonftnnntion  used  aiwsrt  la  be  on  the  Friday 
before  Adrt'ot  Sunday,  and  I  ihinfc  on  AdTent  Snn- 
day  iliey  ftll  lucd  to  take  ibe  Mtcrainenc. 

llt]7.  There  wof  no  compnlstoo  in  ilie  mntur  ? — 
No ;  I  wouM  not  be  ture  wbclker  it  waa  expected 
that  n  bey  tvltu  was  goin^  to  be  confirmed  sboald  be 
tberv.  Ther-!  waa  cei'tniuly  no  compaUion  as  n 
general  rule. 

1188.  (Lord  LyUellon.')  Would  a  master  tliink 
tbe  WOTBO  of  a  ))oy  If  he  declined  to  come  to  the 
Boerninent ;  would  be  soffer  in  the  estimation  of 
the  master? — I  sopposebe  would  suffer  in  theestima- 
tlon  of  ibe  master. 

1189.  They  always  did  come  in  fact  ? — Xo  j  there 
were  a  ccrUun  number  who  did  not  come.  Boys  used 
to  stay  sway  occasionally. 

\\90.  (/Mril  Clarendon.)  Immediately  after  con- 
Gnantlnn  ? — No,  I  think  not  immediately  after.  Tbe 
Sunday  after  confirmation  all  those  who  had  been 
confirmed  uW  to  come  ;  in  fact  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
vas  not  expected. 

1191.  (Lord  Li/Ufllon.)  Would  ihey  perceive  it? 
. — Do  you  mean  if  be  stayed  oway  from  the  com- 
munion immediately  after  confirmation  ? 

1192.  No  i  but  asa  habit  afterwards? — Ifhedid 
it  once  or  twice,  or  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  it, 
Dr.  Moberly  would  liavc  tieot  for  bim. 

1193.  Do  you  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  feeling 
in  the  school  that  the  examination  hy  the  master  into 
those  subjecta — into  the  religion  of  the  boys — was  at 
all  inquigiloriol  or  disagreeable  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  tbink 
there  was. 

1194.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  They  were  all  of  the 
Church  of  England,  were  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
that  some,  perhaps,  used  to  feel  that  they  were  ei- 
Kmincd  rather  minutely.  Certiunly  no  boy  was 
ohliged  to  nnswcr  anything  he  did  not  like. 

1195.  Do  the  masters  take  private  pupils  (here  ? — 
They  Dscd  not  to  tuke  private  pupils  when  I  was 
there,  but  I  think  now  one  or  two  of  the  masters 
have  some  private  pupils. 

1 196.  Are  tliey  boys  who  are  cither  very  backward 
or  who  are  very  desirous  lo  make  progress,  and  whoso 
parents  wish  them  to  linve  this  additional  assistance  ? 
— It  is  posi-iblc  now  to  get  a  tutor.  Itwos  not,  1  think, 
when  I  was  there,  except  for  the  last  two  years  ; 
during  which  time  one  of  the  present  tutors  of  New 
College  was  dovi-n  as  special  tutor  to  the  sixth  form. 

1197.  Was  it  for  the  sixth  form  to  prepare  for 
examinations  ? — No  ;  he  was  at  Winchester  for  two 
years  to  take  private  pupils  in  the  sixth  foi-m.  Any 
boy  in  the  eixlb  form  was  allowed  to  go  to  him  as  a 
priralG  tutor,  and  wo  found  ihat  immensely  useful. 

1198.  He  was  not  a  regular  master  ? — No, 

1 199.  He  caine  there  simply  to  take  piivalo  pupils  ? 
—Yes, 

1200.  About  how  many  went  lo  him  ? — About  20 
each  half  year. 

1201.  (Mr.  Ttoiilcioji.)  What  was  he  paid  ?— It 
was  5/,  for  each  pupil  for  the  half  year  ;   10/.  a  year. 

1202.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Wlio  had  to  pay  that ; 
bod  the  College  boys  to  pay  it  ? — Yes. 

1203.  It  was  optional  to  go  to  him  ? — Quito 
optional. 

1204.  Did  the  majority  go  ? — The  majority  of  the 
hcAd  boys  certainly.  No  one,  I  think,  was  allowed 
to  go  lo  bim  who  was  not  in  the  sixth  form.  Thcro 
were  3o  at  ihat  time  in  the  sixth  form,  and  about  20 
of  those  went  to  bim, 

1205.  Do  you  know  what  they  read  with  bim, 
was  it  exclusively  classics  ? — Yes. 

1206.  They  did  no  malhemalics  or  bislory  ? — No. 

1207.  That  is  the  only  system  of  private  luiiiou 


which  exists  at  Wicfhester  that  yOo  ksow  of? — To. 
Thai  tnbor  came  away  from  Winsheblin'  wluin  I  ItA; 
and  Sot  a  slwrt  time  tbey  were  ieAirilhoot  any  mrmi 
of  baving  private  tnior's  at  all :  bat  now  two  of  tht 
■I  Ml  1 1  s.  I  thmk,  have  private  painls. 

1206.  There  is  no  person  now  there  eq>TC«styr«rtb» 
pnrpoee  ? — Nou  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  it  trai 
certainly  the  feeling  of  those  wto  wvr*  under  that 
special  tutor  that  ii  was  of  immenae  beaefit.  We  all 
looked  back  upon  it  as  on  immenae  aitvNitage. 

1209.  Did  be  prepare  the  boys  Ibr  working  ia  tha 
school,  or  was  it  general  reading  with  tbem  ? — Hady 
general  reading. 

1210.  Suppose  a  boy  wished  to  read  Thaeydidas 
although  Thucydide9  was  not  being  read  in  bis  ela^ 
would  the  tnior  have  taken  him  in  that  mly«ct  i— 
Yes,  certainly. 

1211.  A  b^nigjil  ask  for  tlnU  MStstanoe  in  any 
subject  be  liked  ? — Yes.  I  read  ^ediylus  with  \am 
one  half  year,  quJie  extra  to  the  school-work.  I  real 
the  Agamemnon  niih  bim. 

1212.  {Mr.  I'aagkan.)  In  ibeae  CMM  where  ha 
took  the  same  book  that  ihey  were  rem^a^  in  scbot^ 
waa  it  never  complained  of  by  the  other  bora  wboh^ 
DO  private  tutor  i — I  do  not  think  that  in  any  can 
he  look  the  ri^ular  class  worit.  He  never  took  a 
work  which  boys  took  up  for  clnas.  In  smnc  insianeai 
he  took  up  work  that  bc^  were  going  lo  t>ke  sp  ftr 
examination. 

1213.  Which  other  boys  would  have  to  take  up  for 
examinatiou  without  a  tutor  ? — Yes. 

1214.  How  was  ttiat  regarded  ? — Tbe  other  boy« 
felt  that  those  who  had  tbe  tutor  had  tbe  advaiw 
tage,  bat  then  I  suppose  they  were  all  at  liberiy 
to  do  so. 

1215.  By  paying  tbe  money  ? — Yes. 

1216.  {Mr.    Tvitlelon.)   That  woold  entirely 
pend  on  the  wealth  of  ihe  father  ? —  Yes. 

1217.  If  the  father  was  poor  he  roukt  not 
it  ? — I  suppose  not,  if  be  was  voy  poor. 

I21ti.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  What  tin>o  was  allcwH 
for  this  special  work  iu  addition  lo  the  acliool-wotk. 
Did  he  give  any  special  time  to  it  ■^— No,  they  tookll 
just  as  Ihey  could. 

1219.  Did  he  look  over  their  exercises  ? — Ye«. 

1220.  School  exercises  ? — I  think  one  half-year  be 
looked  over  some  school  exercises,  but  as  n  general 
rule  not  the  regular  school  work.  In  some  tusuuccs 
Dr.  Mol>erly  allowcil  ft  remission  from  some  of  the 
lessons  on  the  plea  thai  they  were  doing  some  extra 
work  with  him. 

1221.  Was  this  tutorial  work  an  advantage  to  tbe 
pupil  ? — Yes. 

1222.  From  its  exceptional  characier.  in  not 
bracing  all  the  boys,  and  excusing  [>erhn[>s  to  a  certalsl 
degree  lessons,  was  it  not  rather  a  disturbance  of  ih 
general  system  ? — No.     I  think  it  was  only  the  be 
boys,  those  who  were  working  harder  tlian'tbc  rest. 

1223.  Should  you  think  it  ihe  proper  nrrnugemcn^ 
that  if  the  tutorial  system  were  to  exist  at  all  in  i 
school,  it  should  exist  in  that  exceptional  manner,  < 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  til  boys  ? — I  sbeold 
have  thought  that  the  sixth  form  were  tliosc  wlio 
wanted  it  principally.  The  lower  boys  having  a  boj- 
tutor,  I  should  have  thought  that  they  would  not 
require  a  master. 

1224.  You  do  not  quite  apprehend  my  qoHtion,  I 
am  speaking  of  its  exceptional  character,  not  as  nOll 
extending  to  the  whole  school,  but  as  not  extend*  I 
itig  to  all  the  boys  in  that  part  of  the  school  ihat 
might  take  advantage  of  it? — Of  the  boys  in  the 
sixth  form,  those  who  worked  hardest  would  hare  the 
tutor. 

122.5.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  that  ilie 
dislinction  between  those  who  had  the  ndvanlage  ^ 
the  tutor  and  those  who  had  not,  was  rnlbtr  a  dis- 
tinction of  working  and  non-working  boys  than  a 
diatiuction  of  rich  boys  and  poorer  boys  ? — 1  think  it 
was  more  that. 

1226.  (Mr.  Ttcisleton.)  Was  It  not  the  ca,se,  whea 
you  were  in  the  sixth  form,  at  Winchester,  that  joa 
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rpdiy  hiul  It  groat  deal  of  timo  to  yourself  in  regard 
to  tiio  onlimiry  woi'k  of  the  school  ? — Cerlninlj.  It 
depended  pretty  much  upon  hoiv  you  did  tbo  other 
lesBOBB,  Those  who  worked  very  liard,  did  uot  have 
BO  much  time. 

1227.  In  college  it  was  not  iho  |iractiee  of  the 
boys,  wfia  it,  to  construe  their  lesaoiiB  (o  any  one, 
before  they  went  lieforo  ihc  mnftcr  ? — 'So, 

1228.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  or  ft  bad  system  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

1229.  If  ft  class  hnd  to  construe  it  to  the  Intnr 
beforehand,  do  you  think  ihnt  would  havo  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  application  of  iho  Imys  to  the  lessons  ? 
— Tes,  1  think  it  might.  Then,  I  do  not  suppose 
you  would  really  get  ao  fair  a  lest  os  to  whnt  the  hoy's 
ahililioa  were,  boenuse,  if  he  could  tind  it  all  out  from 
the  tutor  beforehand,  lie  might  be  above  his  place  in 
la  the  school. 

1230.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  there  a  good  deal 
of  independent  work  done  ;  a  good  deal  of  private 
reading  besides  the  work  of  the  school  ? — In  tUe  sixth 
form  there  was  a  good  deal  of  imiepeiidcnt  work  in 
the  way  of  preparing  for  an  extra  examination. 

1231.  Did  the  boys  read  much  for  their  own 
amusement  ? — Some  did,  I  think,  but  those  who  were 
high  up,  and  who  were  coniending  for  many  prizes,  I 
think,  (ound  their  lime  pretty  well  occupied.  There 
were  two  principal  examinations  every  year,  one  in 
the  summer  for  New  College  scholarships,  which  has 
lately  been  made  a  real  examination,  but  which  used 
nt  one  time  to  be  almost  n  fiu-ce,  and  besides  that 
ibtTO  is  another  examination  at  Christmas  for  a 
echolarship,  called  the  Goddard  scholarship,  and  for 
which  some  boys  used  to  work  very  hard  indeed, 

1232.  (Mr,  Twislelon.)  If  there  were  ft  sulHcicnt 
nnmber  of  masters,  would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be 
ajiy  reason  why  there  should  bo  private  tutors  for  tho 
pixth  form  ? — I  think  we  felt  that  it  was  an  advan- 
tage (o  have  a  young  man  coming  down  fi'om  Oxford 
mid  being  more  iti  tho  position  of  a  friend  than  a 
master. 

1233.  And  he  know  what  was  going  on  at  Oxford, 
and  what  was  advantageous  for  obtaining  honours 
there? — Yes,  wo  used  to  go  out  for  walks  with  him. 
I  am  sure  that  the  presence  of  that  tutor  was  valued 
immensely. 

1234.  Do  you  think  that  the  tutors,  who  now  take 
bis  place  to  a  certain  extent,  imd  lake  private  pupils, 
ore  ns  well  looked  upon? — Tho  present  tutors  are 
rather  in  a  dilferent  position,  they  are  regular  masters, 
BO  I  suppose  they  cannot  be  considered  aa  in  the  same 
position, 

1235.  Those  other  tutors  that  camo  down  from 
Oxford  were  a  real  atiniulus  to  the  sixth  form  ?— 
I  think  so,  certainly. 

1236.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Had  they  any  capacity 
but  that  of  tutor  ? — No. 

1237.  No  work  but  their  tutorial  work  to  do  ? — 
No.  They  might,  perhaps,  take  a  form  for  a  few 
days  if  (he  master  was  ill ;  but  certainly  they  had  no 
regular  work. 

1238.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  should  you  aay 
was  the  great  stimulus  to  work  at  Winchester.  The 
desire  to  rise  in  the  school  oi-  fear  of  punishment  ?— 
I  suppose  both. 

1239.  (Lord  LytteUon.)  A  clover  l«y  would  feci 
n  stimulus  to  rise? — ,Somo  boys  would  feel  anxious 
to  get  on  and  others  would  fear  the  punishment. 

1240.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  n  boy  who  got 
on  very  well  iu  tho  seliool  bo  looked  up  to  or  bo 
regarded  as  a  sap  ? — I  think  he  would  bo  looked 
up  to. 

1241.  And  tho  other  boya  would  tako  an  interest 
in  tho  success  of  such  a  boy  ? — Yes. 

1242.  {Mr.  Twislelon.)  The  tone  of  the  school 
is  not  antagonistic  to  reading  ? — No  j  I  think  it  ia 
less  80  now  than  it  was  when  I  first  went  there. 
When  I  first  went  there  there  uacd  to  bo  some  little 
difficulty  in  reading  in  play  hours. 

1243.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  the  whole  Bcbool 
tako  ftii  interest  in  the  scholarships  ? — Yea. 
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1244.  (3Ir.    Vanghan.)  Was  there  any  syslem  of  WraCHESTBB. 
examination  in  tho  school   to  determine   tho   placo 
boys  were  to  have  in  their  form  or  in  their  promotion 
to  the  next  form  ? — No;  it  was  generally  all  managed 
by  the  half  yeur'a  work. 

124.5,  Therefoi-e  always  decided  by  tho  master  who 
heard  tho  form? — Yes;  tho  sixth  fomi  did  not 
change  places. 

1246.  I  am  speaking  of  the  lower  forms  ?  —  I 
think  the  places  were  entirely  decided  in  that  way, 
except  at  tho  end  of  the  long  half,  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  repetition,  what  was  called  standing 
up  ;  a  very  large  number  of  tinea  of  cither  poetry 
or  prose  {principally  poetry)  were  learned  by  heart 
and  were  construed,  and  a  lai'ge  nimiber  of  marks 
used  to  depend  on  thai,  so  that  the  boys'  places  in 
the  form  might  be  materially  altered  by  that. 

1247.  {Mr.  Twighlon.)  How  mauy  lines  lutve  yon 
known  a  boy  in  the  middle  part  oi  the  ilfih  to  say 
for  standing  up  at  the  end  of  the  long  half  year  ? — 
They  used  to  calculate  it  in  this  way — the  stnudnrd 
used  to  he  Virgil.  An  ordinary  line  of  Virgil  was 
conaidered  one  line,  but  two  lines  of  Cieero  was  con- 
sidere*!  three  lines,  and  n  line  of  Greek  waa  con- 
sidered double ;  so  that  altogether,  it  used  to  be  a 
very  exceptional  case,  but  I  think  some  boys  might 
have  taken  up  7,0(X)  lines. 

1245,  While  you  were  at  Winchester  did  any  boys 
say  the  whole  of  tha  JEneid  ? — No  \  I  do  not  re- 
member any.     I  am  sure  no  one  did. 

1249,  (Mr.  Vuughan.)  Were  the  merits  of  tho 
boys  measured  by  the  form  master  by  any  book  that 
he  used  to  keep,  or  from  a  general  impression  ? — 
From  a  book.  They  were  marked  at  tho  end  of  a 
lesson.  They  marked  them  up  from  tho  bottom. 
The  lowest  boy  waa  marked  1,  the  second  2,  tho 
third  3,  and  ao  on  ;  so  that  if  there  were  30  boys  the 
top  boy  would  get  30  marks.  A  book  was  kept  called 
the  Clasaicus  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  tho  week  tho 
marks  of  the  week  were  added  up,  and  the  same  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

1250.  Would  it  come  to  this,  that  supposing  a  boy 
was  at  tho  head  of  the  form  and  was  not  called  up 
and  letted,  that  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  at  which  ho 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  form  he  would  have  30 
marks,  and  a  hoy  who  waa  at  the  bottom  would  ouly 
have  one  ? — Yes. 

12ol.  Does  not  that  strike  you  aa  rather  an  insuffi- 
cient system  as  conceding  high  marks  lo  a  boy  not 
actually  tried  ? — I  ought  to  sny  that  I  ihink  the  hoy 
at  the  top  would  be  set  on  every  lesson.  The  top  boy 
would  be  set  on  very  much  more  than  the  lower  boys. 
I  do  not  think  any  boy  ever  stayed  at  tho  tup  of  ilio 
form  without  having  a  right  to  be  there.  The  only 
real  difficulty  was,  when  good  boys  were  at  the 
bottom  and  not  able  to  get  up.  I  think  a  boy  would 
never  be  at  tho  top  of  the  form  two  or  three  days 
without  having  a  right  to  bo  there.  Soraclimos  if  a 
boy  lost  down  to  tho  Iwttom  and  no  qnesliun  was 
jiassed  down  from  the  top,  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
rising  again  at  once, 

12r52.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  not  quite  at  the  head, 
we  will  say,  who  was  Ihii-d,  and  has  Ijcen  put  on  a 
lesson  and  does  it  extremely  well,  for  that  parlicular 
performance  in  that  lesson,  as  far  as  I  understand  your 
system,  he  would  get  no  marks  at  all  which  he  would 
not  have  got  although  not  called  up  ? — If  ho  waa  (bird 
and  bad  not  lost  any  place,  and  there  were  30  boya 
in  the  place,  he  would  be  marked  28.  They  were  not 
maiked  for  their  performances  in  the  lesson. 

1253.  That  boy  would  have  exactly  iho  same  marks 
ns  the  boy  who  was  called  upon  and  did  so  extremely 
well  and  did  not  lose  a  single  place  ? — Yes  ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  would  hare  been  a  very  strong  feeling  if 
a  boy  at  tho  top  of  the  form  bad  not  been  sei  on,  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  waa  a  necessary  thing  that  ho 
should  bo  set  on  every  time,  but  I  should  think  every 
boy  in  Ibe  first  ten  was  set  on  once  in  three  or  four 
leaaona  ;  I  think  tho  top  boy  would  probably  be  set  on 
every  lesson, 

1254,  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  syetcm 
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WLVCliliSTBB.  of  pcrioilical  exnininnllonB  in  tlie  work  of  the  year 
—^  would  bo  tt  good  accompaninK'nl  ond  corrective  to  iLe 

k^'"""'  deficiencies  of  tlie  other  ayEtcm  ? — I  think  some  sye- 
tem  of  examination  might  be  useful. 

1255.  {Lord  Lytldlon.)  You  mean  in  addition  to 
tLe  ollior  ? — Ycc 

125G.  Is  it  your  opinion  thnt  the  syatem  of  mnrking 
was  n  Btiinulus  to  the  tioys  in  the  lessons? — Yes  j 
perhaps  I  ou<;ht  to  say  is  well  that  besiilcfl  being 
Bet  on,  a  great  number  of  questions  were  asked,  and 
the  mnater  asked  any  one  he  likod  ;  so  probably  the 
top  boy  had  to  answpr  20  questions  in  one  lesson. 

12J7.  {Mr.  Vfii/fi/ian.)  Do  you  think  the  system 
preserved  a  good  denl  of  life  in  the  form  ? — Ye=. 

12o8.  (Afr.  Twh/e/on.)  Places  are  tnken  in  the 
form  while  the  Ipsbou  is  going  on  ?— Yes. 

1259.  {Mr,  V'aughnn.)  Are  there  not  at  Winehea- 
ter  certain  exliibitiona  thai  ore  given  away  ? — Yes,  in 
coramnners. 

12C0.  Are  those  exhibitions  given  away  upon  ex- 
amination, or  are  they  given  away  upon  any  olhcr 
Byatem  ? — They  are  given  nwny  by  examination  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  very  much  about  ilicin,  I  know  they 
are  given  nway  by  exominaiion.  The  exnmiaiition  is 
held  at  the  earao  time  as  the  examiualiou  for  eulrimco 
into  College. 

1261.  How  long  has  that  fyetem  boon  in  existcnc'j? 
—Since  1857. 

1262.  Were  you  at  the  school  at  the  time  that  the 
examination  coramenced  ?^ThQ  examination  was 
held  at  the  end  of  ihe  half  year,  aftiT  the  school  had 
gone  homo  generally,  but  I  was  etill  a  achool  boy 
while  the  examinations  were  being  held. 

1S63.  I  winh  to  know  whether  you  speak  from 
pcraoniil  reeolleciion  of  ihc  s*hool,  or  whether  you 
ore  merely  speaking  fi'om  hearsay  of  what  is  taking 
place  now  ? — I  was  at  the  school  at  the  time  the 
eianiinaliona  were  held,  but  ou  it  was  in  commoncra 
I  did  not  know  so  much  abont  it. 

1264.  Do  you  know  whctlier  it  was  the  general 
notion  of  the  school  thst  they  were  given  away  for 
the  results  of  the  exnminnlion  ? — Certainly, 

126-5,  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Did  the  boya  sec  much 
of  the  Head  Jlsuler  ;  were  there  any  intimate  tela, 
tions  beliveen  the  Head  Master  and  the  hoys  ? — Tho 
lower  parts  of  Ihe  solioo!  did  not,  I  suppose,  aeo  very 
much  of  him.  I  supposo  tho  commoners  saw  a  great 
deal  of  him,  but  in  the  college,  in  matters  of  discipline, 
the  master  who  Ij  called  ihe  second  maslei- was  ma- 
nager ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Head  Master  is  not  respon- 
eiblo  for  the  diacipiinc  in  coUege.  I  suppose  ho 
would  l«  rcsponaiblo  to  a  great  extent,  h'jt  he  docs 
not  live  in  the  college  ;  he  lives  in  the  eommnnera  ; 
tho  second  master's  house  is  over  the  rooms  in  the 
college,  and  he  really  is  more  nearly  responaible  for 
(he  discipline. 

1266.  {Lurd    I.yllelton.)    Dnes    the    Wnrden  look 
more  to  tho  second  master  thnu  to  tho  Head  Musli 
for  the  character  of  the  collegers  ? — Yes. 

1267.  The  Warden  would,  of  course,  be  respon 
Bible  ? — Yes  ;  the  second  master  would  be  rosponsiblo 
simply  in  matters  of  discipline.  Tho  seeond  master's 
house  is  in  tiie  quadrangle  where  the  college  chambers 
are,  bo  that  ha  is  close  to  them,  and  ho  somclimca 
comes  round  In  the  evening  to  see  whether  anything 
ia  amiss. 

1 268.  ( Lord  Clarendon.')  Did  you  loam  nny 
modoni  langungca  at  Wiuehcsler  ? — Tea  ;  I  was 
pupit  to  a  Frcneh  master  at  one  time,  and  to  a  German 
mawter. 

1269.  {Mr.  Tiiiilrton.)  How  many  hours  a  week 
had  you  leasona  ? — I  ihink  twioe  a  week  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour, 

1270.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Both  French  and  Ger- 
man?— No  ;  every  boy  was  obliged  to  Icnrn  either 
Gei-man  or  French  ;  he  had  his  choice.  They  did 
not  like  letting  the  junior  boys  lenrn  German  ;  the 
masters  preferred  their  learning  French,  I  learnt 
French  for  the  first  three  and  a  half  years  tmd  Ger- 
man for  Iho  lost  four. 

1271.  Did  you  know  any  Frcncli  trfien  you  went 
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to  Winchester? — ^Yes;   I  do  sot  thinlc  I  knew  h 
much  when  I  came  away. 

1272.  What  was  that  owing  to:  too  were,  yog 
say,  obliged  to  attend  the  master  ? — I  do  not  ilunk 
the  boys  cared  very  much  about  it.  Very  large 
classes  used  to  go  in  at  the  same  time  to  the  Fi 
master  and  ihey  were  rather  unmanageable. 

1273.  {l^rd  LiilUlton.)  Did  it  affect  their 
in  the  school  at  all  ? — Y'es  ;  I  tliink  some  of  the 
are  added  in,  b-it  I  am  not  aure. 

1274.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  was  not  m  in  yoor 
time  ? — Personally  I  never  had  any  marks  for  Froicft 
or  Gemuin,  my  position  in  aehool  was  never  in- 
fluenced at  all  by  it.  I  feel  pretty  sure  now  that 
some  account  is  taken  of  the  French  and  German. 

1275.  German  is  detdt  with  in  the  eame  way  h 
French  ? — Yes. 

1276.  (Mr.  Ttcislelon.)  Could  you  read  an  or^ 
nary  French  hook  when  you  left  Winchester  ? — \o. 

1277.  Could  you  read  an  ordinary  Gcrntan  hook 
when  you  Icit  Wiuchester  ?— Not  without  difficulty. 

12TSI.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Could  you  have  done  to 
when  you  went  to  Wintheatii-r  ? — I  could  have  n^ 
more  French  ;  I  knew  nothing  of  Gennan.  I  could 
cerlainiy  have  rend  more  French  when  I  went  to 
Winchester  than  when  J  went  away. 

1279.  {Mr.  Ttcislelon.)  Could  yon   read    Germ*' 
with  a  diciiontiry  when  you  left  ? — Yc8  j  a  lolcral 
easy  book. 

12S0.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  Did  you  learn  any  modem 
history  and  geography  ai  Wiuchester? — Wc  Ivad  r>o 
epecial  lessons  in  them.  In  the  examinations  for  the 
Goddard  scholarship  there  was  always  a  portion  of 
English  history  set,  100  years  or  so,  and  tliat  was 
one  of  four  papers  thnt  were  Fct,  so  tiial  boya  got 
up  that  period  very  carefully.  A  boy  who  was  in  ll># 
aixlh  form  for  three  or  four  years  probably  bad  to  get 
up  for  examination  as  many  ns  300  or  400  year*  of 
English  history,  but  it  was  all  private  I'f'ailing. 

1281.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Geography  was  taughl 
combination  with  other  things  ? — Yes,  to  a  ee: 
exienl.     Through  ilie  lower  parts  of  the  achool 
was  a  mop  traced  every  Saturday  which  boys  o: 
to  litkc  a  great  deal  of  pairis  with,     1  do  not  Ihink  it 
was  much  good. 

1282.  But  in  reading   through  hooks    would 
masters  fako  notice  iucidentnlly  of  any  peosraphi 
mailers  ivhich  might  arise  in  them  ?— ,-I>r.  Moberl 
used  ceMctlnly  very  oltcn  to  talk  a  good  deal  aboiil 
geography. 

1283.  (L.ord  Clarendon.)  Ilowfur  didyonyourst-if 
go  in  mathemallcs  nt  Winchester  ? — As  far  a.6  the 
end  of  conic  sections  ;  we  had  not  begun  thecalculuh 

1284.  Malhemutioa  was  part  of  the  regular  curri- 
culum ? — Y'op,  there  was  a  prize  given. 

1285.  And  places  in  tho  school  marked  ? — Ye?. 

1286.  Had  you  ample  time  to  prepare  yourself  1 
lessons,  either  in  modern  languages  or  mathematics 
history,  If  yon  had  chosen  to  aludy  them  f — As  aneiirt? 

1287.  Yes  ;  had  you  time  to  prepare  for  lliem  '; — 
I  think,  in  the  sixth  form  especially,  you  could  inafc* 
pretty  well  what  time  you  liked,  because  ft  Iwjt 
portion  of  your  time  wits  taken  up  with  your  rckdtac 
for  examinations,  and  it  entirely  depended  upon 
far  you  choso  to  read  for  them  as  to  the  time  yoo 
at  your  disposal, 

1288.  {Mr.  Ticishlon.)    So  that   thoro    waa  cm 
eiderable  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  iudividunl  1 
in  study? — Yes,     I  think  as  a  matter    of  fact 
course  of  reading  used  to  he  pretty  uniform. 

1289.  (L.ord  Li/ltelion.)  How  much  time  wonld  > 
hnrd-working  boy  give  in  a  day  on  an  average  in 
aixth  fniTO  ? — I  suppose  as  a,  general  rule  lie  mi^ 
work  seven  hours  a  day.  Before  an  examinnlioa 
would  probably  work  very  hard  indeed  ;  nine  or  tea 
hours. 

1290.  How  long  would  n  boy,  dislinguifhed 
composition,  take  for  writing  an  exercise  ?— 1 
pose  between  two  and  three  hours.  That  was  wii»l 
was  called  a  task.  There  were  al^orter  {>ieoet  of 
composition, 
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1291.  {Lord    Clarendon.)    Wns    there    any   lime 
•giveu  or  attention   paid    to  naiiirjil   Bcionce !' — Yes, 

there  wna  n  course  of  Iccturt's  every  eummer  liulf 
year  on  Bomo  porlioa  ol'  natural  aciencp.  I  think 
there  were  two  courses  while  1  woa  at  Wincbeatcr — 
one  on  chemistry,  aod  the  other  on  geology. 

1292.  Who  were  those  lectures  given  by? — The 
first  was  given  by  Dr.  Odliag,  the  second  by  Mr. 
Bupert  Jones, 

»1293.  ^Vho  come  down  for  the  purpose  ? — Yea. 
1294.  And  lectured  during  the  half  ycnr  ? — Yes, 
he  lectured  for  one  hour  eveiy  week,  every  Sttturday, 
for  ten  Saturdaya,  Ho  gflvo  ten  lectures.  He  used 
to  come  down  on  the  Fridny  night  or  Snturdny  morn- 
ing, and  stay  till  Saturday  afternoon,  and  if  any  boy 
tranted  to  go  to  him  in  the  afternoon,  to  talk  over 
anything  that  he  bad  done,  both  those  lectui-era  were 

»Yery  willing  to  assist  him. 
12115,  And  the  attenilancc  on  those  lectures  was 
voluntary  ? — I  think  it  was  snpiwsed  not  to  be  volun- 
tary. I  mean,  as  a  general  rule,  boys  were  expected 
■  to  attend. 
1296.  Boys  bad  to  pay  fur  them,  bad  tbey  not  ?— 
No  ;  there  waa  no  payment.  Dr.  Moberly  announced 
that  he  wished  the  whole  school  to  attend. 

1297.  That  waa  not  on  oxira  ? — No. 

1298.  Was  the  attendance  given  willingly,  do  you 
think  ? — I  think  some  boys  did  not  go  at  all, 

1299.  Had  not  they  to  account  for  their  not  going? 
■ — The  names  were  not  looked  over  in  any  way,  and 
with  a  large  hall,  of  course,  individuals  might  be 
kway  without  being  discovered. 

1300.  Tbose  lecturers  conie  down  during  the  last 

»two  years  you  were  there  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  two  or  three  years  ;  there  were  only  two 
courses  of  lectures  that  I  ever  heard,  but  I  think  ono 

I  year  there  were  no  lectures. 
J 301.  And  nothing  of  the  kind  before  that? — No. 
1302.  That  would  be  about  the  year  1B57  ? — 1857 
or  1868. 
1303.  {Lend  Li/Ueltan.)  Did  yon  ever  know  any 
boy  go  to  speak  to  the  lecturer  afterwards  ? — Yes, 

(certainly  ;  with  Dr.  Odiing  several  boys  used  to  go 
{n  the  aftcruoon  to  ask  him  about  difierent  experi- 
ments that  be  tried. 
1304.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  an  interest  taken  in 
,      the  geological  lectures  ? — I  do  nut  think  so  much  as 

ia  the  chemical  lectures. 
H  1306,  Did  the  chemical  lecturer  make  experiments. 
■Was  it  a  practical  lecture  ? — Yes. 
~  1306.  Was  there  a  debating  society  at  Winchester? 
— There  waa  iio  regular  debating  society.  We  used 
^Bometimes  to  get  up  a  debating  society  for  a  short  lime. 
^B  1307.  Where  did  they  meet  ? —  In  any  rooms 
"  Ihey  could  find.  We  had  a  debating  society  the  last 
.      half  year  I  was  at  Wincliosler. 

K      1308.  What  subjects  were  debated  ? — Wo  used  to 
^f  debate  upon  all  sorts  of  polilicai  and  oibcr  subjects. 

1309.  Subjectsof  theday?— Yes. 

1310.  Did  you  debute  on  historical  sul^ecls? — We 
had  a  debate  once  on  Oliver  Cromwell  j  but  1  think 
we  found  it  went  more  lively  when  wo  had  a  debate 

kon  the  stale  of  the  school.  Once  there  whs  a  reform 
bill  brought  in — a  refonii  in  dress — ns  to  different 
nrticles  of  dross  that  were  not  allowed.  That  was 
the  last  half  year  I  was  at  Winchester. 

klSll.  How  much  lime  is  given  lo  cricket  in  the 
Reason  ? — It  depends  on  the  day  of  the  week  ;  in  tho 
summer  there  are  two  wliole  school  days,  as  they  aro 

» called,  and  one  day  in  which  the  masters  do  not  take 
tay  work  at  all.     It  is  not  exactly  a  whole  holiday, 
bo  cause  every  body  is  obliged  to  he  in  school :  and 
there  are  twodays  which  arc  half  holidays.  On  a  whole 
^ecbool  day  there  would  be  somethi%'  like  two  hours 
slween  breakfast  and  ten,  and  there  would  be  tiuio 
efore  breakfast,  becauaa  when  I  was  at  Winchester 
bere  used  to  bo  chapel  service  at  six  o'clock.     Of 
Durse,  very  little  cricket  was  ployed  ai  that  time  in 
the  morning.     On  tho  day  on  which  there  was  less 
'  Echool  work  cricket  matches  used  to  go  on  fur  six  or 
Bcven  hours. 
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1312.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  About  the  pliy.  tvero  any  'WlSCnEBTEB. 
studious    boys   also   good    cricketers  ? — Some  really 
good  cricketers  were  very  hard-working  boys  too. 

1313.  They  must  necessarily  have  given  a  good 
many  hours  a  day  to  study  ? — Yes. 

1314.  What  tboy  gave  to  cricket  was  dn^ly  what 
remained  ? — Yea. 

1315.  Do  you  think  it  was  possible  that  any  of 
those  boys  who  were  good  cricketers  and  at  tiia 
same  time  studious  boys,  would  have  given  as  much 
ns  three  hours  a  day  every  day  in  the  week  to 
cricket  ? — Not  every  day  in  the  week,  cerlninly  not, 

1316.  On  the  average  ?— On  the  average  1  should 
think  they  would  ;  because  if  there  was  n  match  once 
a  week,  which  in  the  very  hot  weather  there  used  to 
be,  ho  probably  waa  either  ploying  cricket  or  looking 
on  for  five  or  six  hours, 

1317.  Should  you  say  that  tho  very  idle  boys  werci 
on  tho  whole,  the  best  cricket  players? — I  do  not 
think  they  were  on  tho  whole  ;  for  instance,  the  last 
half  year  I  was  at  Winchester,  tho  first  ten  profecta 
with  a  bowler  given  played  the  rest  of  the  echool  aE 
cricket  and  beat  them. 

1318.  They  represented  the  intellect  of  the  school, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  in  that  case  they  certainly  did.  lu 
that  case  six  of  those  wuo  were  at  the  top  of  tho 
school  were  in  the  eleven  at  cricket.  That  was, 
perhaps,  a  stronger  instance  than  waa  likely  to  be  at 
all  usual. 

1319.  Did  the  boys  who  excelled  in  cricket  get 
any  recognised  status  in  tlio  school  amongst  the  otlier 
boys  ? — They  wore  looked  up  to  to  a  certain  extent. 
Those  who  were  in  the  eleven  were  certainly  looked 
up  to. 

1320.  Did  they  gain  any  authority  tn  the  discipline 
of  tho  school  thereby,  or  did  tho  masters  look  up 
to  them  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  school 
above  other  boys  ? — No  ;  there  waa  a  rule — I  am 
not  sure  whether  tt  waa  acknowledged  by  the 
masters — but  there  waa  a  rule  that  if  the  boy  who 
waa  captain  of  the  eleven  at  cricket  was  in  the  sixth 
form  he  might  have  ono  boy  lo  watch  out  for  him. 

1321.  When  you  were  at  Winchester  did  you  play 
any  cricket  match  against  Eton? — I  never  played 
myself. 

1322.  I  mean  the  school  ? — ^Yes. 

1323.  Do  you  recollect  with  what  results — which 
won  ? — It  varied  different  years. 

1324.  Do  you  think  it  was  sa  often  on  tho  side  of 
Winchester  as  Eton? — For  the  last  )2  years  it 
certainly  has  been.  The  last  two  years  1  was  at 
Winchester  we  beat  both  years.  The  three  years 
before  that  we  were  beaten  ;  and  for  five  yeai-a 
before  that  I  think  we  beat  them. 

1325.  Do  you  recoLoct  whether  when  the  hoys  who 
played  cricket  best  were  studious  Winchester  was 
beaten  more  in  thoee  years  ? — Certainly  tho  two  yeara 
I  was  alluding  lowheu  ihe  boys  afthe  top  of  tho  school 
were  such  good  cricketers  we  beat  Eton  both  years, 

1326.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Flogging  bna  dLmiuished 
at  Winchester,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1327.  During  your  time  ? — Yea. 

1328.  What  was  about  the  average  ynmber  of 
floggings  in  the  scliool  time  in  a  week  ? — I  should 
think  now  it  is  certainly  not  so  inoch  as  once  a  week. 

1.129i  Do  you  think  that  Ihe  effect  of  the  diminution 
of  flogging  has  been  good  ? — I  think  it  waa  certainly 
excessive  at  one  time. 

1330.  DoyoQ  think  that  the  moral  effect  of  tho 
diuiinutioc  of  that  which  was  thought  at  the  school  to 
bo  cxecsBive,  has  been  good  ? — I  think  bo. 

1331,  And  that  flogging  is  now  a  more  importanf, 
a  more  grave  thiiig  than  it  used  to  be  'i — Yes.  Thero 
were  ditfercut  kinds  of  flogging.  Thcro  were  two 
kinds  of  public  floggiug,  which  were  called  "  hibling  " 
and  "snubbing."  I  think  tho  scrubbing  has  been 
aholisheii.  Scrubbing  waa  four  cuts  and  bibliug  waa 
sis.  That  was  the  oi-dinary  flogging.  Besides  that 
thero  was  another  description  of  flogging  which  it 
called  sixth  chambering,  which  only  takes  place  for 
very  severe  offcncea  indeed.     It  is  a  very  exceptional 
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lOoLS  COMMISSION: — insvrm  of  "evidescb. 


J.  H.  TaRESuEi!,  Esq.,  colled  in  and  examined. 


13S6.  (Lord  Clarendon.)    How  many  yearfl  wore 

you  At.  WiiichfSter  ? — Five  and  n  quarter. 
1.367.  You  iiri?  now  nl  New  CiJllego  ? — Tos. 

1368.  How  long  bave  you  boon  at  New  College? — 
wo  yenra. 

1369.  You  went  Btraight  from  WinclieBter  there  ? 
■Y'es. 

1370.  You  were  in  commoners  ? — Yes. 

1371.  Whiil  do  you  consider  lo  lie  the  social  rela- 
;ions  between  tlio  commoners  and  those  od  the 
"oundnlion  of  Wliiphcslcr  ? — They  are  very  friendly 

flow. 

1872,  Were  ihey  not  so  formerly? — When  first  I 

ent    there    they  were    not,  certainly,   on  such  a 

icndly  fooling  as  they  are  now. 

137.).  Whidi  thought  the  other  Infeiior  ? — I  should 
say  each  thought  the  oilier,  in  a  certain  way,  inferior ; 
Init  neither  regarded  the  other  as  holding  nn  inferior 
"Btntus"  in  the  sehool.  When  first  1  weut  to  Win- 
'.fchealer  the  college  hnd  not  that  superiority  in  ecliolar- 
■■fchip  generally  which  it  has  now.  They  were  admitted 
"  ,en  by  nomination,  not  by  eiaminntion. 

1374.  It  is  considered  ihat  the  collegers  have  now 
Ba  undoubted  superiority,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  generally, 
in  scholarship. 

1375.  However,  as  far  ns  you  now  know,  Iheir 
ilations  are  friendly  ? — Quite  eo  ;  very  much  bo 
deed. 

1376.  Mixing  in  games  and  in  all  other  matters  of 
[-Ahat  sort  ? — Yes, 

1377.  There  was  a  kindly  social  feeling  between 
^em  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

1378.  The  collegers  did  not  object  to  the  gown, 
that  }'ou  know  of,  did  they  ? — Not  at  all,  I  think. 

1379.  There   is   no  feeling    about    them   on    that 
;ount  on  the  part  of  the  commoners  ? — No  ;  I  never 

beard  tlmf. 

1380.  Do  you  consider  that  the  authority  of  the 
Jrefce!,  which  is  very  great  there,  is  popular  in  the 
«ohool,  anil  that  it  ia  cheerfully  submitted  to  ? — I 
jthink  BO,  certainly. 

1381.  And  is  exercised  in  a  fair  manner  ? — Tea  ;  I 
ink  so,  generally. 

1382.  The  head  prefect  ofHallhae  very  great  power, 
,as  he  not  ? — Yes,  ho  has. 

1383.  You  do  not  think  that  creates,  in  general,  a 
ipo'ition  to  ahue«  it  ? — I  think  not  ;  I  never  ro- 
imher  a  case  of  that  sort. 
I3S4.  During  the  time  you  were  there  did  you  con- 

lider  that  public  opinion  was  of  a  sound  and  whole- 
ime  character  in  the  school  ? — Yea,  I  think  bo, 
138.5.  And   that  it  would   have  manifested  itself 
Strongly  against  anything  ungentlemonliko  or  low  ? — 
I.I  think  so,  certainly. 

1386.  You  think  that  neither  swearing,  drinking, 
jamhiing,  nor  bullying,  would  have  found  anything 
else   than  reprobation   in  the  school  ? — I  think  not, 

enerally,  certainly. 

1387.  Was  there  much  di'inking  while  you  were 
.here  ? — I  think  very  little  ;   of  course   cases  were 

iscovered  every  now  and  then. 

1388.  1  mean  there  was  nothing  ns  n  generat  rule  ? 

;— No. 

1389.  (Lord  Lj/tfelton.)  Could  the  hoys  go  into 
loUic-houses  in  town  ? — Sometimes  ;  by  going  out 

of  bounds  tbey  could. 

1390.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  a  prefect  who 
iflw  a  boy  come  out  of  a  pnblic-honse  anywhere  con- 
iider  it  his  duty  to  notice  it  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1391.  And  to  punish  it  ? — Yea, 

1392.  If  he  heard  a  boy  using  very  gross  language, 
or  swearing,  would  he  punish  him  ? — That  would 
depend.  It  would  not  be  so  strictly  considered  a 
matter  of  duty,  I  should  think  it  would  depend  more 
on  the  personal  tastes  and  habits  of  the  prefect, 

1393.  Was  there  much  bullying  when  you  were  at 
inchcster  ? — Very  little  indeed.    I  hardly  remember 

any  case  of  flagrant  bullying  nil  the  time  I  was  there, 
2  think  it  waa  perhaps  rulJier  decreasing.    There  wtu 
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much  less  reason   for  saying  lliore  was  any  latterly,   j_  t],Thr<she\ 
tlmn  wlicn  I  fiiMt  went  there.     I  think  perhaps  there           Esq. 
might  have  Iweu  a  little  ground  for  saying  so  then.  

1394.  What  sort  of  bullying  was   it.    Was  it  by     l'^  Dec.  leni. 
chaffing,   by   one  boy  annoying  another,  or  acta  of 
force  ? — I  think  the  latter,  usually. 

1395.  Knocking  him  about  ? — Yes. 

1396.  {Lord  Lyllelton.)  Was  it  a  tradition  In  your 
time,  that  there  Jiad  been  in  any  former  lime  a  good 
deal  of  bullying  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  such  n 
tradiiion  in  the  school.  I  have  heard  it  staled  but  I 
should  not  say  it  was  a  general  opinion. 

3397.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  The  fagging  is  not  ob- 
jected to,  i.i  it.  ? — Not  at  all. 

1398.  Do  you  ibink  that  the  manner  in  which 
fagging  ix  exercised  there  is  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise,  both  to  the  foggcr  and  to  the  tiiggee  ? — 
I  should  think  so. 

1399.  Do  you  think  that  the  master,  the  fagger, 
has  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  hoy  he  lags,  and 
would  protect  him  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so  generally 
with  his  own  fags  and  boys  immediali-ly  around  him. 

1400.  The  upper  prefects  have  a  special  fug  of 
their  own  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  more  the  case  in  the 
College  than  in  commoners. 

1401.  In  commoners  what  hoys  had  the  power  of 
fagging  ? — Only  the  prefects. 

1402.  The  fifth  form  could  not  fag  ?— No. 

1403.  And  the  fifth  form  was  not  fagged  ? — No, 

1404.  You  ai-e  notawarc  of  any  abuse  of  the  power 
of  fagging? — No;  not  in  u  general  way.  Very  much 
the  reverse.  Of  course  there  were  one  or  two  cases 
during  the  five  years  I  was  there  when  it  was  brought 
forward. 

1405.  Before  the  prefects  ?—TeB. 

1406.  By  the  boy  himself? — It  was  reported  to  ihfl 
Head  Master,  I  ihinh,  in  both  cases.  In  one  case  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  prefect,  aud  in  the  other  case 
the  boy  went  straight  to  the  master. 

1407.  It  was  an  abuse  of  power  ? — Yea. 

1408.  Did  the  Muster  consider  that  the  boy  had 
made  a  just  complaint  ? — Yes,  in  one  case  ;  and  I 
think  in  the  other  not. 

1409.  Was  there  any  wish  for  single  rooms  during 
your  time  ? — No  :  I  never  heard  it  expressed.  1  do 
not  know  what  might  have  been  the  feeling, 

1410.  Had  you  a  single  room? — Yea;  but  there 
was  only  one  single  room — which  belonged  to  the 
senior  prefect  in  commoners.  As  senior  prefect,  I 
occupied  this  single  room  for  two  ycnrs.  Our  lied- 
rooms  were  not  used  at  all  as  sitting  rooms.  It  would 
not  have  made  any  difference  in  the  way  of  living  if 
they  had  been  single. 

1411.  About  how  many  DBcd  to  sleep  in  the  rooms 
together  ? — About  five  or  six  in  a  room.  There  were 
three  g.illeries  of  such  rooms  which  would  hold  from 
four  to  six  beds,  and  two  larger  rooms  which  I  think 
held  about  \2  each.  Those  hnd  eub-divisions,  but 
were  not  walled  off.     They  were  large  open  galleries. 

1412.  That  was  not  thought  inconvenient  and  was 
not  disliked,  was  it  ? — Na 

1413.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  commoners  yoo  had  a 
plavground  to  yourselves,  had  you  not  ? — Yes,  wO 
had. 

1414.  Considering  that  you  took  your  meuls  in 
separate  houses  and  that  you  had  a  jiliiyground  lt> 
yourselves,  and  that  you  had  diff>.'rent  u.'jagee  in  many 
respects  from  those  in  college,  was  not  it  an  eli'eet  of 
all  this  that  your  friendships  aud  assoeialions  were 
chiefly  in  commoners  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  until  tlie 
hoys  were  quite  at  the  top  of  the  seboob 

1415.  Was  it  the  effect  of  that  again  that  what- 
ever feelings  might  be  entertained  towai'ds  each 
other  by  the  different  parts  of  tlio  tcliool,  the  enm- 
moners  and  the  college  did  eon^titute  different 
sections  ? — Yes,  usually,  certainly. 

1416.  Did  the  distinction  at  all  approach  lo  being 
anything  like  that  between  (wo  dillercnt  schools? — 
No,  I   do  nol  think  one  can   say  that,   because  the 
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cnESTEK.  classes  were  all  mixed  up  togctlier  and  our  work  was 
Jone  ill  llio  aaine  place. 

1417.  But  out  of  school  I  menu  ?— No,  I  do  uot 
think  so. 

1418.  {Mr.  TteitkloH.)  When  ihey  went  to  Hilla 
Ihej  would  mix  ? — Yes.  This  pUyground  that  be- 
longed to  the  commoners  WHS  n  smnll  piece  of  ground, 
separated  by  a  wdll  from  ihe  College  Muady.  This 
wall  haa  been  taken  down  since  I  left  Winchoster. 
The  commoners  ol^o  had  a  licldat  some  distance  from 
the  school ;  thin  wiis  nccessiblo  lo  us  for  an  hour,  per 
diem,  on  sehooldnys,  and  for  two  or  throe  hours  on 
holidays.  For  all  the  large  gumea,  whether  for  football 
or  crickel,  we  used  to  join  in  the  large  college  meddoiv. 
We  mixed  together  in  the  school  gomes  ;  crickot 
matches,  &c. 

1419.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Were  you  satisfied  with 
the  quontity  and  quality  of  the  meals  you  hud  while 
you  wero  there? — I  think  the  quantity  was  always 
Tery  good  ;  I  think  the  quality  was  sonictimes  rather 
inferior. 

1420.  Inferior  meat? — I  do  not  think  the  meat 
wta  had,  but  it  was  served  in  an  uneomfovtable 
manner  when  first  I  went  to  Winchester,  That  has 
heen  very  much  corrected.  Ileforc  I  loft  it  was  much 
more  comfortable  in  a  great  many  wayH. 

1421.  Were  you  In  a  master'n  house? — No;  I  WM 
in  the  old  commoner  building.  Thore  was  only  one 
tulorV  ho  nee  set  up  before  I  left  the  school. 

1422.  The  meals  wore  served  in  an  uncomfortable 
way  ? — It  was  bo  at  first,  but  I  should  not  say  now 
that  the  boys  woulil  consider  bo  genei-ally.  It  was 
much  ameliorated  before  I  went,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  since. 

1423.  Did  yoa  have  moat  at  supper  ? — No  j  the 
prefects  used  to  have  a  piece  of  cold  meat. 

1424.  Were  you  allowed  to  get  meat  for  yourselvoa 
Bt  breakfast  ? — Not  to  order  it. 

1425.  If  it  was  sent  to  you  from  home? — Tee. 
The  prefects  were  allowed  to  order  meat  occasionally. 

1426.  {Mr.  TiDulelon.)  The  genera]  system  in  the 
commoners  was  that  of  meat  onco  a  day  ? — Yea. 

1427.  Is  that  found  lo  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  hoys  having  meat  only  once  ii  day  ? — I  should 
think  not,  but  at  one  time  when  I  was  at  Winchester 
in  llio  lower  school  I  thought  our  dinners  were  dis- 
ngreeahlo,  and  wo  used  to  have  hardly  any  meat  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  which  of  course  was  injurious. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case  now  at  alL 

1428.  (Mr.  VauffAan.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
collegers  who  had  moat  tivico  In  the  day  were  stronger 
and  better  at  ilie  games  of  the  ecliool,  and  otherwise 
stronger  than  (he  commouora  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
They  w^re  for  the  lasi  two  years  I  was  at  Winchester. 
I  think  that  was  owing  cliielly  to  the  fact  that  the 
collegers  were  allowed  to  stay  on  for  a  year  older.  It 
was  nt  the  time  of  the  alteration,  and  about  a  dozen 
big  boys  stayed  till  they  were  19  instead  of  18. 

1429.  {Mr.  Ticisleton.)  There  was  no  difference 
from  their  having  meal  more  than  once  a  day  ? — No, 

1430.  {Lord  ClaTCttdon.)  Wehavejustheardabout 
how  (he  Sunday  was  spent ;  I  suppose  it  is  spent  the 
enme  way  as  in  the  college.  There  is  a  chapel  and  a 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

1431.  The  eame  amount  of  religious  iustrueiiou  is 
given  lo  ihe  commoners  as  to  the  collegers  ? — Yes. 

1432.  And  iljo  same  care  is  taken  iu  preparing 
them  for  confirmation  ? — Yes. 

1433.  Did  yon  attend  lectures  preparatory  for  con- 
firmation given  by  (he  Head  Master,  who  afterwards 
eent  for  individual  boys  two  or  three  times  accord- 
ing as  ho  might  think  it  necessary  to  examine  them  ; 
was  that  the  system  ? — Yea, 

1434.  In  short  it  was  precisely  the  same  with  both 
collegers  and  commoners  ? — Yesi, 

1435.  Do  you  cont^ider  that  the  syetem  of  the  hoy- 
tutors  works  well  at  Winchester  ;  the  prefects  taking 
boys  ? — We  have  not  that  ayatem  in  commoners  at  all. 

1436.  1  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  worked  among  the  collegers  ? — Yes,  1  think 
it  was  nbnoEt  always  for  good. 


1437.  Was  there  no  desire  to  adopt  nnytluDg  of  fh 
kind  among  ihe  commoners  ? — No,  1  think  not  kmoi| 
the  boys.  We  hod  a  smaller  number  of  prefects,  ud 
a  lorger  number  of  junior  boys  %  only  12  prefects  is 
commoners. 

1438.  What  amount  of  private  tuitioa  could  tb« 
commoners  have  ? — We  bad  two  Intors  who  Iook«d 
after  the  boys  generally,  with  whom  all  the  boy»  did 
composition, 

1439.  Tho  tutors  who  were  there  for  the  purfm 
of  privote  tuition  ? — Yea, 

1440.  They  were  there  only  for  the  conunooai? 
— Only  foi'  the  commoners. 

1441.  Did  aboy  go  regularly  to  them  ? — Yea. 

1442.  At  staled  hours'; — No  ;  the  mtiin  worknhid 
they  did  with  them  was  composition,  which  was  IimUJ 
over  by  them.  In  fact  I  think  ihut  was  tho  only  ncuil 
work  they  did  with  them.  They  did  uol  go  for  m 
hour  together  to  study. 

1443.  Was  it  iudependeDt  composilion  or  mo 
position  for  the  class  ? — Composition  for  tho  c1^ 

1444.  {Mr.  Ticiahton.)  They  are  to  tookottrth 
exercises  and  correct  them  before  they  are  wen  to 
the  Head  Master  or  second  mnatcr  ? — ^Yes. 

1445.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  In  short,  to  prepare  ibe 
school  work  ? — Yes. 

1446.  Did  they  over  hear  them  tlieir  lessons?— 
No ;  not  in  tho  way  of  preparation  for  tbe  school 
lessons  at  all. 

1447.  They  were,  in  fact,  assistants  to  the  matters  f 
— Yes. 

1448.  Did  the  boys  pay  extra  for  them^— Ko; 
tlie  tutors  iu  commoners  were  t>art  of  lite  T<!£a\w 
system.  Thoy  looked  after  the  boys  geueially. 
They  were  always  about  ihc  pince,  and  all  rcfcrcnnt 
was  made  to  them  before  the  Head  Master  ia  • 
general  way.  They  called  names  on  all  occa<iiica 
almost,  at  dinner  lime  and  at  prayers,  and  came  iwiod 
and  saw  the  boys  in  bed. 

1449.  They  were  a  sort  of  prefects,  then?— Of 
course  they  were  above  the  prefects  altogether  j  ihej 
were  regular  masters,  in  fact.  They  eimply  did  o«t 
take  a  regular  class. 

1450.  There  was  no  private  work  of  any  liul 
done  by  tho  musters  ? — ^No. 

1451.  They  were  entu^ly  for  school  worX?— 
Yea. 

1452.  And  a  master  knew  nothing  of  a  boy  oat  of 
school? — No,  certainly  not,  as  tho  system  was  Ihrn, 
Of  course  with  the  houses  it  was  more  6o.  All  tlM 
fell  to  the  tutors. 

1453.  Tlio  master  had  nothmg  to  do  with  (hat. 
Ho  dealt  with  a  boy  in  claea  and  nothing  morv? 
— No  J  except  hi  the  case  of  the  eixth  form,  « ho 
were  under  the  Head  Master  in  every  way.  Tbrir 
composition  was  not  jirepnied  by  tho  tutor. 

1454.  Was  any  serious  or  liabilual  idleness  severclr 
punished  there  ? — Yes  ;  if  it  came  under  themssto^ 
notice  in  any  flagrant  way. 

1455.  But  it  might  come  nnder  his  notice  ^a 
boy  never  being  properly  prepared  wiih  his  It iijuui 
in  class  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

1456.  (Mr.  TtcUteton.)  Were  the  lessons  in  odt 
case  conatracd  to  the  tutors  before  they  were  eei>* 
struod  to  the  masters  of  the  form  ? — No. 

1457.  It  wos  simply  a  system  in  which  the  boys 
prepared  their  lessoua  for  the  master  in   school?— 

YCB. 

1458.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  prises  or  rewards 
could  tho  commoners  look  forward  to  that  wonld 
stimulate  them  in  their  work,  which  the  eollegtrt 
could  not  look  forward  to  ?— 1  do  not  think  ihtw 
were  any. 

1459.  Was  there  imything  in  the  nature  of  exhibi- 
tions to  the  univerailies  that  were  devoted  to  them? 
— No. 

I4G0.  None  to  tho  commoners  ? — No,  I  ihinfc  noi. 
Yet  at  the  time  I  was  there  there  were  several 
devoted  to  the  collegers. 

1461.  Arc  tho  eshibilions  to  Oxford  now  open  14 
»ho  collegers  as  well  as  to  the  commonera  ? I  iluAk 


tlis  time  last  year  was  llio  first  occasion  of  tbeir  being 

•  ftwarded  to  any  commtiners, 
1462.  But   I    fiincy    that   \vc  undcrsfooil  from   the 
Keiilleman  who  wns  cxnininedlastthat  formerly  in  1il9 
lime  the  exhibitions  were  open  tolliocommoneraonly  ? 

»T— No  ;  to  tlie  collepcvB  only.  Tiiero  vrcre,  no  duijl)t, 
pcrtitin  cxliiliitions  which  wore  helil  by  the  commoners 
EscluBively.  These  wore  competed  for  by  boyButuIer 
the  ngo  of  15,  nnd  were  tenable  liy  ihcm  us  long  as 
they  remained  iu  commoners,  TheBe,  of  course,  ai-e 
qnile  dialinet  from  llio  University  exliibitioua. 
'  1463.  I  nm  speitkiiig  of  the  university  exhibitions  ? 
— The  exhibitions  of  the  university,  oa  long  lis  the 

I  regular  old  syfltem  conlinned,  were  entirely  given  to 
the  college  boys,  nnd  chiefly  to  the  college  boys  who 
Iiad  not  got  New  College  or  anything  eqiially  good — 
auperimnuatcd  hoys  wlio  had  behaved  well  in  the 
BChonl.  Now  they  are  given  to  both,  I  l>eIiove.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  were  before  last  year  ;  bnt  lust 
year,  ocrlainly,  there  wna  an  exhibition  oU'ercd  to  the 
Benior  bov,  who  happened  to  be  a  commoner. 
1461.  Of  cour.oo  you  c.innot  say,  then,  how  those 
exliibitiona  net  upon  the  oommonera  an  a.  stimulus, 
the  system  only  having  been  applied  for  one  year  to 
them  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  ;  lint  certainly  at  present 
there  has  not  been  the  ease  of  one  of  those  exhi- 
hitiona  being  given  to  a  commoner,  uulesB  he  had  got 
Kew  College.    I  do  not  think  that  in  an  ordinary  way 

•  a  commoner,  leaving  the  echool,  and  going  to  any 
eollen;ein  Oxford,  would  have  an  exhibition  given  tohim. 
1465.  Do  you    know  whether  since  New  College 
has  been  opened  to  the  commoners  as  well  as  to  the 

»  collegers,  the  commoners  have  taken  their  equal  share 
of  New  College  Bcholarshipa  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so  quite, 
for  these  two  yeara. 

H66.  You  think  upon  ihewhole  in  the  competition 
that  they  have  done  as  well,  in  fact)  as  the  college  ? 
— I  think  they  have  so  far. 

I      1467.  According  to  their  numbers  ? — Yes. 
1468.  That  Byslem  has  been  in  existence  since  the 
year  1857? — 1858,1  should  Ihink.     I  am  not  quite 
certain. 

1469.  Are  you  aware  whether  tliat  competition  hos 
hsd  the  effect  of  improving  the  industry  and  the 
acholarsbip  of  the  boya  who  are  in  commoners? — I 
should  think  it  had  ;  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  hoys 

•  in  the  higlicr  parts  of  the  school. 
1470.  {Lord    Clarendon.)    The   commoners  were 
obliged,   the  same  ns   the   collegers,    to   attend    the 
French  and  German  musters,  were  they  not  ? — Yea  j 

•  exactly  the  same. 
1471.  That  was  compulsory  ? — Tea. 

1472.  Do  you  consider  that  you  learnt  much  French 
or  German  at  Winchester  ? — No  ;  very  little  indeed. 

1473.  What  was  that  owing  to,  You  were  obliged 
to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  them  during  five  years. 
You  attended,  I  suppose,  the  French  first? — I  at- 
tended tho  French  all  through. 

1474.  And  not  tho  German  ? — No. 

1475.  In  five  years  you  wore  obliged  to  attend  throe 
times  a  week,  were  you  not  ? — Twice  a  week.     1  nm 

knot  quite  certain,  bnt  I  think  it  was  tvrice  a  week. 
1476.  Why  do  you  consider  that  you  did  not  learn 
anything  in  that  time  ? — I  think  that  generally  very 
little  attention  wag  paid  to  modern  languages.  I  do 
not  think  the  master  had  any  great  influence  over  the 
boys, 

1477.  He  did  not  make  the  study  attractive  ? — It 
aeemed  to  bo  an  exceptional  thing. 

1478,  {Mr.  Twisleton.)  Could  you  read  a  common 
French  book  when  you  left  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could, 

•  aot  to  read  it  as  I  would  nn  English  one. 
1479.    (Lord    Clarendon.)    Did    you    know    any 
French  when  you  went  there  ? — Very  little. 

1480,  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Had  it  no  effecton  your 
place  in  the  school,  or  yonr  general  character  in  tho 
Hbool  ? — Very  little  indeed,  except  as  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  French  lessons, 

1481.  (Lord  Clareitdoa.)  That  ivas  not  the  case 
with  mathematics.  You  did  get  marks  for  them,  and 
(hey  did  iai1uenc«  your  place  ia  the  school  ? — Yea, 


1482.  Did  you  learn  any  modem  history  or  geo-  Wincdesteh 
graphy  at  Winchosttr  ? — Occasionally,  but  it  was  not    ,  ,,~^ 
one  of  the  regular  fixed  lessons.     Occasionally  the  •^■"■^'™«"-i 
Head  Master  put  on  a  history  lecture  for  half  an  houi  "''' 

in  tho  morning,  or  something  of  that  Bort,  but  it  WBI    .3  Dec  iS6a. 
not  iu  tho  regular  seheme  of  tho  lessons.  . 

1 483.  Wore  any  prizes  given  for  it,  or  did  it  Oft-  n 
marks  ? — Wlien  the  lecture  was  introduced  I  think 
marks  were  given, 

1484.  It  was  a  lecture  given  by  the  master? — It  was 
rather  reading,  and  perhaps  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  lialf.  It  did  not  materially  nflect  tlie  place 
in  the  schtMjl  ;  it  was  not  like  a  n'gular  lesson. 

1485.  A  hoy  was  not  put  on  in  it  at  all  ? — No. 

1486.  Would  tlie  Head  Master  lake  some  period  of 
English  hititory  ? — Yes. 

1487.  lie  would  take  some  period  of  English  his- 
tory and  deliver  n  course  of  lectures  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

1488.  Was  it  generally  remote  history,  or  whiit  you 
call  modern  history  ;  wua  it  always  before  the  French 
Eevolution  ? — Yes  ;  I  never  diil  any  later  than  that, 

1489.  {Sir  ti.  Korlheotc.)  Did  you  do  onylhing 
later  than  the  English  Revolution  in  1G88  ?— I  do 
not  think  we  did.  In  the  work  for  tho  scholnrship 
which  was  given  onco  a  yeai",  there  was  always  a 
period  of  modern  history  which  we  prepared.  Thnt 
wna  the  great  occasion  on  which  we  prepared  histoiy. 
For  tho  Goddard  acholarship,  wliich  was  given  oneo 
a  year,  aa  well  aa  n  Gi-eek  book  and  a  Latin  book, 
there  was  a  period  of  English  history.  The  most 
modern  of  tliese  periods  extended,  as  far  aa  I  can 
recollect,  over  William  IV, 'a  reign, 

1490.  WliBt  time  had  a  boy  for  preparation  in  any- 
thing that  he  wished  to  acquire.  Supposing  ho 
desired  to  become  a  proficient  in  French  or  German, 
he  would  have  had  timo  enough  to  prepare  himself 
for  it,  would  he  not.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  time 
at  the  boy's  diaposal  ? — I  think  there  would  havo 
been  plenty  of  time  for  the  preparation,  but  not  much 
opportunity  for  putting  it  into  execution. 

1491.  Tlie  boy  had  a  good  deal  of  time  that  he 
might  employ  in  reading,  if  that  waa  hia  dispoaition  ? 
— Yes  ;  1  think  bo. 

1492.  (Lord  Lt/lfellon.)  Were  the  prizes  in  French  . 
valued.  Prizes  were  given,  were  they  not  ? — I  think 
in  my  time  hardly  any  were  given,  nnd  if  they 
were  it  was  at  a  sort  of  private  examination  with 
the  French  mastei- ;  and  there  were  hardly  any  com- 
petitors. 

1493.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  there  much  private 
reading  of  general  literature  at  Winchester  ? — I  should 
think  not  very  much,  certainly. 

1494.  What  would  yon  soy  was  the  average 
number  of  hours  a  week  given  to  study  at  Winchester, 
taking  one  day  with  another? — I  suppose  about  30 
for  actual  school  work. 

1495.  (Lord  Lyttclton.)  You  mean  in  the  school  ? 
— Yes,  that  wna  the  actual  achool  work. 

1496.  You  would  not  include  the  time  occupied  in 
doing  composition  ? — No  ;  there  was  ample  time 
for  that  in  the  afternoons  of  the  half-holidays,  and 
the  cveninga, 

1497.  {Sir  S.  Koriheole.)  It  waa  the  system  to  do 
a  good -deal  of  work  in  achool,  wns  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1498.  And  that  you  include  in  the  30  hours?— 
Yes. 

1499.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  About  how  much  timo 
wns  there,  taking  one  day  with  another,  for  play  nnd 
recreation? — Every  day,  between  the  hours  of  12 
and  I,  there  was  an  hour,  and  throe  days  in  the  week 
there  was  a  aort  of  half-holiday,  io  which  there  waa 
always  an  hour  given  to  regular  play,  and  two  hours 
were  taken  up  by  what  we  called  Hills. 

1500.  (Lord  L^ttdlon.)  How  much  time  wonld 
the  captain  of  tho  eleven,  give  in  a  week  in  tho 
summer  half  to  cricket,,  taking  one  day  with  another? 
— He  would  have  an  opportunity  perhapa  of  about 
five  hours  on  each  of  those  days,  i.e.,  the  half-hoHd.iyB ; 
on  the  others,  only  about  one, 

1501.  (Mr.  Vaiighan.)  Ho  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  to  what  extent  would  he  nvnil  himself  of 
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wtXCBESrEL  it  ? — It  was  Euliject  to  one  restriction  ;  for  a  cricket 

T  i/~rr  I      match  we  had  lo  get  leave  lo  staT  off  our  Hills  ;  llial 

eX  ^  eoing  '«  Si.  Caiheiine's  HilL  Od  every  hftlf-lioliday 

1  it  was  a  fixed  thing  that  imraedifttely  after  dioner, 

ts  Due.  isea  from  two  to  lour,  we  should  go  to  St.  Calherine's  Hill, 
and  then  ihci-e  was  leave  given  for  cricket  usually, 
unless  there  was  something  against  it;  BometimcH  it 
was  not  given,  I  believe  that  custom  has  been  quite 
diacoiilinued  within  the  inet  jear. 

1502.  {Lord  Ctarfndon.)  Was  not  flogging  a  good 
deal  dimiuiihed  during  your  time  ? — Tea  ;  very  much 
indeed. 

1503.  It  was  very  frequent  when  you  first  went 
there,  was  it  not  ? — No,  It  waa  not  very  frequent  at 
auy  time  I  was  there. 

1504.  It  was  not  considered  excessive? — No.  I 
think  the  system  of  flogging  to  any  great  extent  had 
quite  gone  out  when  first  I  went  there.  There  was, 
perhaps,  more  the  fii'at  year  tlian  afterwards. 

1505.  But  do  you  consider  that  flogging  has  been 
very  much  diminished  Finco  you  first  went  to  Win- 
cheater  '! — Not  BO  much  since  I  first  went,  na  since 
abont  two  years  before  I  was  there. 

I50(),  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  has  been 
good  ? — Yes  ;  I  thiuk  ao,  certainly. 

1507.  More  importance  is  attaehed  lo  the  punish- 
ment now,  and  it  is  considered  a  graver  event  than  it 
used  lo  bo  ? — Yes. 

1508.  {Sir  S.  Northeole.)  Has  there  been  any  alte- 
ration in  ihe  way  of  administering  it  ? — I  believe  not. 

1509.  Is  it  ill  public  now  ? — It  is  always,  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  public  ;  but  I  think,  perhaps,  there  were 
more  inslaucea  of  private  puDJehmeDt  by  the  Head 
Master  in  the  last  year  I  was  there,  tlian  I  remem- 
bered before  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  considered 
theu  at  all  a  regular  thing. 

1510.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  As  far  as  yon  have  been 
able  to  ascerlnin  at  Oxtbrd,  are  the  Winchester  men 
considered  to  bo  good  scholars  and  well  grounded 
in  what  they  have  learnt  ? — Yea,  I  think  fairly,  as  a 
rule. 

1511.  Do  you  think  that  Winchester  has  a  fair 
reputation  for  echolarehip  at  Oxford  ? — Ycb,  I  think 
it  haa. 

1512.  I  am  not  talking  merely  of  New  College, 
bccautie  there  has  not  been  the  same  means  of  com- 
paring tliem,  but  how  do  you  think  Winchester  seho- 
larHhip  stauds  at  Oxford  ? — I  should  not  think  it  was 
by  any  means  the  fir^t,  but  it  is  not  deficient  at  all  ; 
of  course  it  has  been  getting  bettor  ever  since  the 
system  of  competition  nt  Winchester  began. 

1513.  That  is  consiilercd  the  result  which  is  already 
to  be  observed  ? — 1  think  so. 

1514.  {Mr.  Twtshton.)  Some  Bcliolarsbips  of  New 
College  are  thrown  open  this  year  to  general  compe- 
tion  ? — Yes, 

1515.  What  wrid  the  reason  of  that  ? — I  oni  afraid 
I  hardly  know  what  the  real  reason  was. 

15l(i.  Were  there  a  sufHciently  good  number  of 
men  from  Winchester  ? — It  was  considered  not,  cer- 
tainly. 

16lV.  That  would  be  the  reason,  would  it  not  ? — 
Tes,  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason. 

1516.  llow  many  were  thrown  open? — Two,  this 
yew. 

1519.  So  that  only  four  others  came  up  to  New 
College  from  Winchester  ? — Yes. 

1520.  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  six 
usually  is  not  too  great,  or  is  it  too  great  ? — I  should 
thiuk  it  was  too  great  for  first-rate  scholarships, 

1521.  And  for  their  present  numbers? — For  the 
present  numbers  at  Winchester  I  should  thiuk  ao, 
certainly. 

1522.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  From  your  experience  of 
Winchester,  reflecting  upon  the  time  that  you  passoJ 
there,  is  there  anything  which  it  occurs  to  you  might 
be  beneficially  changed  in  the  system,  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  or  in  tho  mode  of  study  ? — I  should  thiuk 
it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  the  composition  were 
put  more  in  the  form  of  translations. 

1523.  Should  you  say  that  you  felt  the  wflflt  of 
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that  at  Oxford.     If  there  had  been  less  original 
position  and  more  translalioD,  and  if  you  had  devc 
more  time  to  it  at  Winchester,  do  you   think  yoa 
would  have  felt  the  advantage  of  it  now  at  OxJbrd^^— 
— I  think  so,  very  much,  ^^| 

1524.  In  what  way  do  yon  think  you  feel  the  di^^" 
advantage  ? — Mainly  in   the   university   echoIar»liip 
examinations,  which  I  thiuk  principally  coosbt 
tran.'ilating, 

1525,  You  think  you  might  have  acquired  a  i^ 
facility  than  yon  possess  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

1326.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  lo  original 
composition,  do  you  think  that  ihe  Winchester  men, 
In  consequence  of  its  being  cultivated  more  nt  school, 
obtain  more  of  the  university  prizes  of  various  kinds 
for  original  composition,  or  not? — I  suppose  that 
must  be  BO,  One  cannot  tell  what  it  would  he  if  they 
did  not  do  so  much, 

1527.  You  can  tell  us,  perhaps,  whether  Winchester 
carries  otf  at  Oxford,  In  proportion  to  ite  nuinben, 
a  greater   number  of  prizes  than  other  schools  ? — 1_ 
think  Dot. 

1528.  You  think  it  does  not  tell  7 — I  think  not.       _ 

1529.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  fact  a  practice  of 
that  sort  may  be  overdone  so  as   to  defeat   its  own 
object,  by  its   degenerating   into   a  routine,  and  bO 
destroying    ihe   interest  which  might  be   othcrwis 
felt  in  it? — I  think  so,  very  much  indeed. 

1530.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Does  it  seem  to  you  mc 
might  be  done    at    Winchesler  without    interfering 
with  the  classical  work,  or  with  the  boys'  playtime,  in 
the  way  of  modern  language?,  or  physical  science,  or 
other  branches  of  instruetion,  by  better  arrangeioeQt !^ 
— I  should  think  there  might,  certainly, 

1531.  Are  there  any  changes  which  you  wou 
suggest  in  order  to  get  more  done? — Some  atieratioD, 
I  should  think,  might  be  mode  In  the  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  time  that  is  now  given  to  modem 
languages.  If  that  were  better  employed,  of  course 
all  that  time  might  be  made  gain,  instead  of  which  it 
is  almost  a  regular  loss. 

1532.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  might  be  employed  in 
learning  the  modern  languages? — Yes. 

1533.  {Sir  S.  Norf/it'oie.)  Do  you  think  more  would 
bo  done  if  the  classical  maslers  undertook  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am 
sure. 

1534.  {Mr.    Twitlelan.)    The  ayalem    of  fi^iil_ 
with  you  in  commoners  is  that  the  junior  boys  ars 
fagged,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1535.  The  fagging  docs  not  depend  on  the  length 
of  time  that  a  boy  has  been  in  the  school  ? — No. 

1536.  in  college  the  eyaiem  is  difi^orent,  we  have 
been  told  ? — Yes. 

1537.  Do  j-ou  thiuk  it  desirable  that  there  ah oulil 
be  two  different  systems  of  fagging — one  in  colleg 
and  one  in  commoners — or  that  both  should  l>c 
same  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  interfere  much  witf 
one  anotJier,  but  still  I  thought  on  the  whole  that 
ours  wos  the  better. 

1538.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  fifth,  who  has  gone  through  his  regular  system  of 
fagging,  do  you  thiuk  it  might  not  deter  him  ftva 
standing  for  college  to  know  that  when  he  went  there 
he  would  he  junior  in  college  and  h.tve  to  go  through 
the  whole  system  of  fagging  again  ? — I  think  it  migl 
certainly. 

1539.  And  In  the  lower  form,  according  to 
returns  for  1861,  tho  very  old  boys  in  the  junior  . 
of  the  fourth  and  middle  part  of  the  i'ourih  in  com- ' 
moners,  there  were  five  boye  above  14  in  tlie  junior 
part  of  the  fourth,  and  there  were  11  boys  nbove  14 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  fourth.     Were  the  numbers 
at  all  in  proportion  to  that,  do  you  think,  when  you 
were  there  ? — No,  not  so   large  aa   that,   certainly. 
The  school  has  incrcised  alwut  50  since  I  left. 

1540.  You  nro  not  aware  that  big  boys  wcro  in 
the  lofrer  forms  of  the  school  when  you  were  there  ? 
• — Not  BO  generally, 

1541.  Not  in  that  proportion  ? — No,  not  so  much. 

1542.  Do  you  think  it  on  advaulago  or  au  cvi!  ll; 
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'boys  of  an  ailvnnced  ago  bIiouM  be  in  those  lower 
forms  ? — I  Bhould  lliink  it  must  be  an  evil. 

1543.  Is  it  not  a  itifadvaatagc  to  lUtlc  boys  lo  be  in 
the  Bamo  form  with  tlioso  veiy  old  boys? — I  ahould 
think  it  WAS  in  miiny  ways. 

Io44.  Do  you  think  it  would  Iw  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  if  boys  were  not  allowed  to  be  iu  the 


lower  form  if  they  were  above  a  eettain  ago  ?— I  wikchestek 

should  certainly  think  it  would  bo  an  mlvanlage  to  

tlio  other  hoya,  and  a  great  advaniiigo  to  the  master.       ^TlmaUer, 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  counterbalance  the  "'' 

greater  disadvantage  which  it  would  be  to  the  boy    isDw.  isea. 
himself,  '         ' 
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LORD  LYTTELTON  m  the  Chair. 
A  JcNiOR  IN  WiNcnKBTKR  COLLEGE  Called  in  and  examined. 


1545.  (Xorrf  ZyHe//on.)  I  believe  you  aie  on  the 

foundation  of  Winchesier  ? — Yes. 

1546.  How  old  arc  you  ? — I  was  14  last  November. 

1547.  When  did  you  go  to  Wincheatiir  ? — At  the 
beginning  of  last  September, 

1548.  Then  you  ivero  on  the  foundation  imme- 
diataly  ? — Yes, 

1549.  {Mr.  TwUleton.)  You  came  into  college 
through  open  competition  ? — Yes. 

1550.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Not  having  been  in  the 
school  before  ? — No. 

1551.  How  many  competitors  were  there  at  the 
time?— 137. 

1552.  How  many  vacancies  ? — Seven. 

1553.  {Lord  Lytielion.)  You  came  in  One  of  seven 
ontof  137?— YcB. 

1554.  Whereabouts  did  you  come  ? — I  was  senior. 

1555.  What  part  of  the  school  are  you  iu  ? — I  was 
put  into  the  middle  part  of  tlieiifth.  I  have  been 
moved  into  the  senior  part  this  half. 

1556.  Is  that  part  of  the  school  liable  to  fogging  ? — 
Yes,  all  parts  of  the  school  arc  except  prefects,  except 
the  senior  division  of  tlicsisth,  Themorc  juniors  they 
have  the  leas  they  fag. 

1557.  Are  you  about  the  middle  of  tho  school  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  rather  higher. 

1558.  How  long  shall  you,  in  tho  regular  course, 
have  to  he  a  fug  ? — I  must  be  so  for  a  year  and  a  half 
more.     I  could  not  be  made  a  prefect  before  that. 

1559.  You  have  had  the  experience  of  one  school 
timo  at  Winchester  ? — Yes. 

1560.  We  want  to  know  about  tho  fagging  at 
Winchester,  and  exactly  what  it  is  the  faga  liavc  to 
do.  Take  Monday,  for  instance,  and  tell  us  exactly 
how  that  djiy  is  spent  as  to  fugging.  When  do  you 
begin  in  the  morning  ? — We  get  up  at  about  six 
o'clock  and  get  the  prefects'  basing  and  things  ready 
fcr  them  (o  get  up. 

1561.  Do  you  belong  to  one  prefect  in  particular, 
or  do  you  fag  for  the  whole  body  ? — Wo  fag  for  the 
whole  chamber  wo  are  in. 

1562.  IIow  many  prefects  are  there  in  that  cham- 
ber ? — There  are  some  with  three,  and  some  with 
two, 

1563.  When  yon  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  tho  morn- 
ing, who  calls  you  ? — A  man  comes  round. 

1564.  One  of  the  servanla  calls  you  ? — Yes. 

1565.  IIow  many  arc  there  in  tho  chamber  licsides 
tho  prefects  ? — In  the  largest  chamber  there  are 
fourteen,  and  in  the  smallest  eight. 

1566.  Who  are  they  besides  the  prefect  ? — There  is 
the  candle  keeper, 

1567.  Besides  the  prefects  ore  all  the  others  fags  ? 
—All  the  others  but  two  ore. 

1 56f(.  What  are  those  two  ? — One  is  a  candle  keeper, 
Rnd  the  other  is  the  senior  in  chambers. 

1569.  What  has  the  candle  keeper  got  to  do.    Is  It 


not  a  sort  of  fagging  ? — He  cannot  be  fagged  himself, 

but  he  cannot  fag  anybody  else. 

1570.  Whyishecalledcandlekeeper.  Hashenothiug 
to  do  ? — No;  I  do  not  know  what  the  origin  of  it  is, 

1571,  Is  the  senior  in  chambers  the  same.  Can  ho 
neither  fag  nor  be  fagged  ? — Ho  may  be  fagged,  but 
he  is  not  generally. 

1572'  lIow  mnuy  fags  are  there  iu  tho  room  who 
practically  have  lo  fag  ? — If  there  are  three  prefects 
there  are  three  valets  ;  if  not,  only  two  valela  and  B 
junior,  who  bos  to  do  the  greatest  part  of  (he  fagging. 

1573.  What  have  the  valets  to  do  ? — Each  prelect 
has  a  valet  of  his  own,  who  has  to  make  his  mesa  every 
night,  and  take  his  books  out  and  do  everything  he 
wants. 

1574.  Then  the  prefects,  besides  the  general  fog, 
have  each  a  valet  to  themselves  ? — Yes.  There  is  only 
one  general  fag  in  each  chamber. 

1575.  Which  are  you  ? — I  am  valet  now.  I  havo 
just  become  so,  because  a  new  boy  has  just  got  in. 

1576.  All  last  school  time  were  you  a  general  fag  ? 
— Yes. 

1577.  Tell  us  what  you  had  to  do  last  term  when 
you  were  a  general  fog.  You  were  called  at  six 
o'clock  ? — Yes, 

1578.  What  hod  you  to  do  when  you  were  up  ? — 
I  had  to  call  the  boys  all  round  twice  before  the  hell 
rang  for  chapel,  and  they  generally  got  up  when  the 
bell  began  to  ring. 

1579.  When  did  the  bell  begin  to  ring  ? — At  about 
a  quarter  to  seven,  and  then  they  got  up. 

1580.  You  got  up  at  six  yourself? — Yes, 

1581.  When  had  you  to  call  the  prefect  ? — I  had  to 
call  the  prefect  once  at  a  quarter-past  six,  and  again 
at  about  half-post  six. 

15B2.  Waa  that  to  make  sure  of  his  getting  up  ? — 
Yes. 

1583.  Did  he  ever  get  up  at  a  quarter-past  six  ? — . 
No. 

1584.  You  always  called  him  twice,  and  at  about 
hiill'-past  six  he  got  up  ? — Yes. 

1585.  What  had  you  to  do;  had  you  to  get  tho 
basins  and  things  re3<iy  ? — Yes. 

1586.  What  have  you  next  to  do  as  a  fng  ?^1  have 
to  call  out  when  tho  prefect  of  chnpel  goes  intodinpel, 
so  that  they  may  know. 

1587.  That  is  at  a  quarter  before  sovon  ? — Yes. 

1588.  Do  you  call  that  out  in  the  room? — Yea  j 
and  when  the  bell  has  done. 

1589.  IIow  long  does  tho  bell  ring? — About  a 
qunrter  of  an  hour. 

1590.  What  have  yon  to  do  next  ? — Then  we  go 
into  chapel. 

1591.  I  want  to   know   what  you  do  as   a  fag;- 
what  fag  work  have  you  to  do  after  seven  o'clock  ? — 
Between  half-past  eight  and  nine,  after  brcaklast,  wo 
have  to  go  down,  or  to  watch  out  at  any  games, 
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WiM'iiRSlEB.  1592.  What  had  j-on  to  do  after  you  were  up  jour- 
setl'  J  hail  you  finylhiiig  to  do  before  going  to  chapel 
lie^ides  this  calling  ? — No. 

1593.  Then  you  went  into  elxipel  at  n  qnarler  be- 
foi'O  seven  ? — Yes. 

1594.  When  did  you  come  out  of  cliapel  ? — Gene- 
rally nt  ftlwut  JinU-past  seTCU,  and  then  there  was 
holt  an  hMir'd  school  li)l  ei^bt. 

1595.  What  did  you  (lo  nt  oi^ht  ? — At  eight  tliere 
was  breakrnsl ;  we  nughl  slay  till  a.  quarter  to  niao, 
but  we  generally  wont  down  about  half-pRst  eight. 

1596.  Hod  you  anything  to  cat  or  drink  before 
going  to  chapel  ? — No. 

1597.  At  eight  o'clock  you  got  your  own  brcak- 
tci6l  i  but  had  yoit  not  Homething  to  do  for  Ibt-  upper 
boys  nt  brenlifnst  ? — No,  iho  choristers  did  ihat. 

1598.  All  llie  breakfast  work  is  doae  by  some 
other  hoys  or  aervanlB  ? — Yes. 

1599.  So  T«u  had  plenty  of  time  for  your  own 
lii'pakfast  ? — Yes. 

1600.  {Mr.  Thompson,)  IIow  long  did  they  glvo 
you  for  it  ? — Tliri'o-ipiarlers  tif  nn  hour. 

1601.  {Lord  I.ytlflton.)  What  did  you  do  nt  a 
(Quarter  befoi-e  nine  ? — There  is  generally  some  gnmo 
Ewng  on,  nnd  we  pi  down  »nd  witlch  out. 

1602.  You  had  to  help  in  the  gan>e  ? — Yes. 

1603.  Siippoeo  it  were  cricket,  what  wouM  be  the 
erickot  fagging  ; — Meirely  fielding-. 

Ili04,  Noi  taking  a  pari  in  (he  gnme  ? — No. 

1605.  Whivl  wiis  it  nt  loolbnll?— At  football  you 
had  to  piny  yourself  most  days,  and  other  daye  you 
Lad  to  put  the  ball  io  again  when  it  was  kicked 
oat. 

1606.  Were  you  oWiged  to  play  whether  you 
wished  it  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1607.  Did  all  the  boys  wiah  to  play,  do  you  snp- 
poao  ? — A  great  many  did  net. 

1608.  That  began  at  about  a  quarter  before  nine  ? 
—Yes. 

1609.  How  long  did  it  go  on  ?— It  only  went  on 
till  niue,  but  we  generally  Iwgau  between  half-past 
eight  and  a  quarter  to  nine. 

1610.  What  happened  at  nine  o'clock  ? — There 
vas  school  liU  twelve, 

161 1.  What  was  there  after  twelve? — ^Between 
twelve  and  one  the  fame  at  games, 

1612.  You  were  oMiged  to  go  both  those  times  ? — 
Yes. 

1613.  What  did  you  do  nt  one  o'clock  ? — At  a 
•  quarter  past  one  there  was  ditiuer  ;  we  wero  sup- 
posed to  prepare  for  dinner  between  one  and  a  quarter 
pttet. 

1614.  Hnd  you  nnvlliing  to  do  with  fagging  in  pre- 
paration for  dinner  ? — No. 

1615.  How  long  did  iho  dinner  take  ? — Till  about 
a  qunrter  to  two. 

1616.  What  was  fW-e  next  ? — There  is  nerer 
much  fagging  between  quarter  to  two  and  two, 

1617.  What  fagging  might  there  be? — There  tnight 
be  a  game  of  some  kind. 

161B.  At  two  o'clock  what  was  there  ? — There  was 
school  till  four  o'clock. 

1619.  At  four  o'clock  what  was  there? — From  four 
t»  five  a  game,  perhaps. 

1620.  Then  you  had  to  watch  out  again  ? — Yes. 

1621.  "Hiey  always  espeeled  you  to  be  presei^t,  and 
to  fog  in  the  games  ? — Yes. 

1622.  What  was  done  at  five  o'clock  ? — There  was 
school  till  six  o'clock. 

1623.  At  six  o'clock  what  was  there  ? — Tea. 

1624.  Had  you  any  fagging  at  tea  ? — Yes,  some. 

1625.  Wiathadyou  todo? — Wehodlo  loosl  bread, 
if  wo  were  (old  to, 

1626.  Had  you  lo  make  Ihe  lea  ? — No, 

1627.  You  had  not  to  bring  up  the  kettle? — No. 

1628.  Was  thai  done  by  ihe  servants  ?— Yes, 

1629.  Yon  had  lo  toast  the  bread  of  the  prefect 
whose  particutnr  fng  you  wore  ? — Each  prefect  has  a 
fag  to  do  that  for  him. 

1630.  What  does  ihegoneralfag  do? — Ho  does  not 
do  anything  in  pnrticuhir. 


1631.  Is  he  liable  to  be  sent  to  get  things?— He 
might  be. 

1632.  What  hadyon  yourself  to  do  during  thai  tuklf- 
year  ? — I  had  only  to  toast  the  bread  of  ibe  prefm 
whose  fag  I  was, 

1633.  But  you  were  a  general  &g,  were  yon  net  ? 
— Yes;  but  1  was  iho  special  fog  of  a  prefect  n 
hall. 

1634.  That  was  six  o'clock  tea  ? — Yea. 

1605.  How  long  time  was  allowed  for  it? — TiUUK 
past  six. 

1636.  What  happened  then  ?— From  hatf-past  lit 
to  half-past  seven,  I  had  to  get  the  chambers  tidy. 

1637.  Will  you  deseribethnt;  whatcliambere4oyii 
mean  ? — The  seven  dormitories  that  nre  ealled  W^ 
hers.  The  general  fag  hns  to  put  everythir^  a«*j 
that  is  tumbled  about,  and  to  send  out  foc.eTerytliinj 
that  the  prefects  may  want  for  mess. 

1638.  For  strp[«r  ? — Yes?  nnd  if  he  ia  wanted  i» 
help  the  valets. 

1639.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  How  do  yoa  mean  KM 
out? — To  Bcnd  out  t«-o  men. 

1640.  [Lord  L^Uel/on.)  That  is  an  hour;  W«i  tfaU 
hour  prctiy  fully  taken  up  with  that  irork  ? — Te& 

164L  It  to«J^  up  about  the  whtrfe  tiMe^  did  il  !— 
Yea. 

1642.  Had  yoii  to  lay  the  things  for  Bopper  ? — No, 
tbe  valets  did  that. 

1643.  Did  the  servants  do  anything'  ia  pnlliog  iht 
room  in  order  ?^No. 

1644.  That  is  nlxiut  half-past  seven,  n'hatwudono 
then  ? — At  frona  half-past  seven  to  a  quarter  Loniot^, 
you  had  your  work  lo  do. 

1645.  Were  you  interfered  with  ditrin^  that  time? 
— No,  except  ihat  at  half-past  eight  you  might  bo 
told  to  put  some  wood  on  the  lire,  that  vaa  all. 

1646.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Were  yon  in  the  taat 
room  with  your  master  ?— Na;  only  the  two  prefwu. 
We  slept  there. 

1647.  {Mr.TicUlcfoH.)  You  were  in  the  sane  reoQ 
with  the  master  of  your  chamber  ? — Yes. 

1648.  {Lord  /.jrf/«/'on.)  You  liad  that  time  roryoor 
work,  from  half-past  seven  lo  a  quarter  to  ni>e  ? — Ti* 

1649.  If  you  did  not  want  it  forycuir  work,  Jij  tm 
do  anything  else  you  liked  ? — Yes. 

1650.  What  did  you  do  at  a  quarter  before  nine? — 
There  was  chapel  tUl  nine,  and  we  were  supposed  M 
be  in  bed  by  a  qaarter-pasi  nine. 

1651.  Could  you  lie  called  up  at  night  by  ih»  fn- 
fects  ? — No,  not  when  you  are  once  in  bed. 

1652.  Not  till  yon  were  called  yours*!^  at  u 
o'clock  ?— No. 

1653.  That  is  a  regular  day,  is  it.  Ar«  all  ifaa 
days  much  like  that? — Yes;  except  that  Tnesdvr, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  were  what  w^e  call  "hnll 
remedies,"  when  we  went  to  Hills,  between  a  qnarter- 
pa^t  two  and  half-past  three;  and  tbcD  when  we  Cama 
back  there  was  nothing  much  to  Ao  the  reet  of  tlw 
day.  We  were  liable  to  game«  oU  iko  rest  of  ihe 
nfternooD. 

1654.  But  you  all  went  to  Hills  together  ? — ^Tes : 
we  were  all  obliged  to. 

1655.  You  could  not  be  fagged  in  that  time  of 
Hills  ?— In  the  foot-ball  half,  we  were  obliged  to 
play  foot-hall  in  a  certain  place. 

16,56,  {Mr.  Thompian.)  Yoa  hare  gUBes  on  ilii 
Hills,  have  you  ? — Yes. 

1657.  {Lord  LijileltoH.)  What  did  yoa  do  oa  ite 
Sunday.  What  diflerence  was  there  then  ;  ni^t 
you  be  fag  on  a  Sunday  ? — We  conU  have  be«n,  I 
suppose,  but  there  was  never  much  ;  chapel  wm  dM 
till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1658.  Were  you  called  at  the  sobiq  tine  on  Sob* 
day  ? — No  ;  we  were  called  about  sevea. 

1659.  And  then  hnd  you  to  do  the  same,  ootliq 
the  prefect?,  and  getting  ready  for  them  ?— Toai 

1660.  And  ihe  same  fagging  at  tea  ? — Yes. 

1661.  Were  yoa  ever  sent  witk  messi^a  on  s  , 
day  ?_No. 

1662.  Then  you  hail  mnch  leas  fagging  oq  Saodi^ 
than  on  other  days  ? — Ye^ 
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1663,  Hnd  not  jrou  to  malce  lUo  cliambers  tidy  oa 
the  Suiiduy  ? — Yea. 
-  1664.  At  tho  same  time  ? — Tea. 

1665.  Whnt  time  in  the  evening  ? — After   hall  ; 
between  half-post  six  and  hnlf-past  stiTeo. 
.    1666.  You  liad  to  get  tliem  roudy  for  mess  ? — 
Tea. 

1667.  How  many  prcfecU  were  tliere? — In  Borne 
cHanihers  there  were  three,  in  some  there  were  two 
— cigliteen  altogether. 

1668.  What  you  have  told  us  is,  the  fogging  you 
had  to  do  for  your  own  Beiiiors,  and  the  work  of 
these  ehnnibers  ;  but  besides  that  you  had  three 
prefcelH  in  your  room  ? — Two  prefects. 

1669.  Then  there  were  sisteen  other  prefects  be- 
sides ? — Yes. 

1670.  Could  you,  as  belonging  to  that  clinmber, 
bo  fagged  at  any  time  to  send  a  mesaago  by  any  of 
tliese  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

1671.  Theyhftveageneral  power  of  fagging? — Yea. 

1672.  Were  you  often  sent  by  the  others  ? — Yea  j 
by  any  of  them. 

1673.  What  did  they  do  when  they  wanted  a  fng  ; 
what  did  they  call  out  ? — If  they  wanted  you  to  come 
to  a,  game,  they  say,  "  Come  down  to  a-icket,"  "  Come 
"  and  wafcli  out  ot  cricket." 

I67-i.  That  you  always  have  to  do  ;  but  do  not 
these  prefects  send  messogca  somelinieii? — No. 

1675.  Is  there  no  general  faggiiig.  Suppose  a 
prefect  wants  a  book  from  a  shop,  for  inaiance  ? — Wo 
•re  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  college. 

1676.  Or  if  he  sent  a  message  to  another  prefect  ? 
— Yea  ;  ho  could  send  you  to  another  prefect. 

1677.  I  mean,  would  they  catch  the  first  boy  they 
eould,  or  call  out  ? — They  would  catch  the  first  they 
saw.  If  they  were  in  school  they  would  call"  Junior." 
Then  we  should  have  all  to  run,  and  the  first  that 
came  would  ho  taken. 
.    1678.  Thnt  ia  any  time  in  the  day  ? — Yes, 

1G79.  {jl/r.  Twialeton.)  "Junior"  would  be  the 
ei-y  ? — Yes, 

1680.  {Lord  Lyltellon.)  Besides  school  v/ork,  all 
tlio  time  you  have  to  yourself  is  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

1681.  la  that  lime  respected  by  the  prefects.  They 
do  not  fag  boya  during  that  time  ? — No. 

1682.  Because  they  know  they  have  something  to 
do? -Yes. 

'     1683.  (^fr.  TioUletou.)  In  school  it  would  not  ho 
easy  for  theni  to  fag  ? — No. 

1684.  How  many  hours  in  school  altogether  are 
you  in  the  day  ? — There  is  half-an-houi'  before  break- 
fast, three  hours  in  the  morning,  three  hours  in  the 
nfternoon,  and  then  there  is  an  liour  and  a  quarter  in 
the  evening. 

1685.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  That  is  private  work,  ia 
it  not  ? — YcH, 

1686.  Arc  you  obliged  to  he  in  school  all  that  time, 
if  you  get  your  work  done  sooner  ? — Wo  are  obliged 
ro  be  iu  school ;  we  must  not  go  out  without  putting 
lip  n  rnll  to  the  master. 

1687.  Are  you  allowed  to  go  out,  if  you  have  done 
your  work,  sooner  ? — No. 

1688.  Had  you  full  lime  for  the  work  you  had  to 
do  ?— Yea  ;  generally.  SoBietimea  wo  had  not  when 
the  work  was  harder. 

1689.  May  (hero  ba  a  time  when  you  might  want 
lo  be  doing  work  instead  of  going  to  play  at  games  ? 
—Yes. 

1690.  But  you  could  not  do  that  ;  you  would  bo 
obliged  to  go  to  games  ? — Yes,  unless  your  prefect  tutor 
gavo  you  leave  (o  stop  in  and  work. 

1691.  (jtfr.  Vaugkait.)  With  regard  to  going  to 
games,  whenever  there  was  a  game  going  on.  was  it 
considered  that  you  were  obliged  to  go  down,  whether 
you  were  summoned  by  a  particular  prefect  or  not  ? — 

■Yes  ;  especially  if  any  who  got  into  college  liefore 
ou  were  there,  you  were  obliged  to  take  them  ofli 
[being  their  junior. 

1692.  You  were  obliged  to  go  down  whenever  a 
me  was  going  on  ? — "Yes. 
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1693.  Supposing  that  a  game  was  going  on,  and  WlJicilESTE& 

directly  you  knew  it  was  going  on  you  did  not  present 
yourself  there,  would  you  be  found  fault  with  ? — Yes. 

1694.  (Air.  Turigteton.)  The  senior,  who  was  ob- 
liged to  remain  till  you  went  there,  would  complain  ? 
— Yea,  because  I  did  not  go  to  take  him  olf, 

1695.  (Mr.  Vaug/tan.)  Was  it  only  necessary  then 
that  one  peraon  should  attend  nt  the  game  ? — All  the 
juniors,  those  ivho  got  into  college  latest. 

1696.  In  case  they  were  not  there,  then  were  those 
who  got  into  college  senior  obligvd  to  bo  thei'e  ?— 
Yes  1  and  then,  of  course,  they  would  complain  of  tho 
others. 

1697.  But  supposing  there  was  an  attendance  of 
some  juniors,  would  those  who  got  into  college  senior 
be  expected  to  remain  then  or  not? — Yes;  before 
tho  older  boys — before  those  who  had  been  in  college 
longer, 

1698.  Was  it  understood  that  there  should  always 
he  u  given  number  attending  at  the  game  ? — No  ;  but 
as  many  aa  might  be  required. 

1699.  How  did  a  boy  know  how  many  would  be 
reqnh'cd  ? — He  could  not  tell  any  certain  number,  but 
as  many  aa  the  prefects  chose. 

1700.  You  would  have  lo  guess  that? — Yes;  or 
they  wouldsay,"  We  do  not  want  any  more";  those  who 
got  lust  into  college  have  to  go  down  nioBl,  beeauao 
tliey  have  no  juniors — they  are  expected  to  take  their 
seniors  off  at  gomes. 

1701.  A  person  who  was  actually  in  the  position 
you  were  in  would  be  obliged  to  go  every  day,  and  at 
every  time  when  games  were  going  on  ? — Yes. 

1702.  In  the  foot-bull  half,  nil  boys  are  forced  to 
play  foot-ball,  except  candle- keepers.  They  get  off, 
do  they  ? — They  get  off  everything. 

1703.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  How  does  a  boy  get  to 
bo  candle-keeper  ? — By  having  so  many  juniors — by 
BO  many  more  getting  into  college  under  him. 

1704.  (Lord  Li/UeUon.)  You  go  to  foot-hall  in  tho 
winter,  at  t)ie  ditli^rent  times  you  have  named — thrco 
times  A  day  ? — Yes, 

1705.  (Sir  S.  NorthcoU.)  Do  candle-keepers  GOme 
immediately  next  to  prefects? — Yes. 

1706.  (^Lord  Li/Uellofi.)  How  many  vvere  there?— 
Seven. 

1707.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Next  to  tho  candle- 
keepers  are  all  juniors  ? — Yes. 

1708.  There  is  nothing  between  ? — There  are  seven 
seniors  in  chambers,  but  they  may  be  fags — they  very 
seldom  are — they  have  to  play  foot-ball,  and  Uiat  is 
all. 

1709.  {Mr.  Vaughnn.)  Was  thero  exemption  for 
candle  keepers  by  daylight  as  well  as  what  would 
have  been  by  cncdie-light  in  old  times  ? — Yes. 

1710.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.')  There  is  acandle-keepcr 
and  a  senior  in  charabera — in  each  chamber  ? — Yes. 

1711.  May  it  happen  that  the  eondle-fceepcr  in  ono 
chamber  has  been  longer  in  school  than  a  junior  in 
another  chamber  J — Yes, 

1712.  So  that  a  boy  who  is  lower  in  the  school 
may  get  off  faggiug  sooner  by  happening  to  bo  tho 
highest  in  his  own  chamber? — Yea, 

1713.  With  regard  to  this  putting  to  rights,  did 
caeh  junior  or  general  fng  put  to  rights  his  own 
chamber  ? — Yes. 

1714.  So  that  tlierc  would  he  seven  boys  putting  to 
rights  seven  chambers  ? — Yei. 

1715.  How  did  it  lake  so  long  aa  an  hour.  What 
had  you  to  do  in  chambers  ? — The  time  was  not  all 
occupied,  but  we  might  be  called  to  do  anything  at 
any  moment. 

1716.  (Lord  Lyttelloa.)  Yon  were  obliged  to  ho  ot 
hand  ? — Yes. 

1717.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.')  It  was  not  that  you  were 
sent  to  put  everything  straight  and  then  go  away  ? — 
It  waa  our  regular  duty,  and  we  were  obliged  to  do  it 
and  then  be  ready  for  any  other  work. 

1718.  You  could  bo  rending  or  doing  anything  to 
amuse  yourself  while  you  were  not  acluully  at  work 
there  ? — Yea. 

1719.  (Lord  Luttellon.)  Wliat  did  you  do  whila 
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1720.  (Sir  S.  Nortkcote.)  I  should  like  to  know 
exactly  whnt  you  mean  l>y  settiii;^  things  to  rights, 
WM  it  taking  the  books  that  weie  lyinj;  about  and 
jmlliiig  them  into  shelves? — Yi'S  ;  putting  nil  the 
tilings  in  a  line — putting  tlio  bnsins  on  n  shelf  aud 
Bweeping  up  the  room. 

1721.  Yuu  had  not  to  clean  the  grate  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ?— No. 

1 722.  {Mr.  TviiiUlon.)  Hnd  yon  to  make  the  fire  ? — 
Yes,  to  put  the  wood  on  and  to  light  the  fire  ;  we  bad 
DO  coal,  only  wooil. 

1723.  {Lord  T.yltellojt.)  And  you  kept  them  up  ? — 
We  do  not  keep  them  up,  wo  put  on  n  hnlf-Joggot 
whenever  the  prefect  likes,  it  bums  out  soon  uid  they 
do  not  have  another  on  for  about  an  hour. 

1724.  {Sir  S.  Norl/icole.)  Are  there  other  boys  in 
Ibe  room  whili;  you  are  doing  this  ? — Yes, 

172.5.  Arc  you  liable  lo  he  palled  by  them  to  do 
other  jobs  duiin;;  the  course  of  that  hour  ? — Only 
liable  to  be  cnlK-d  by  prefects. 

1726.  (jVr.  I'aiighan.)  Do  you  say  the  fires  aro 
not  constantly  kept  up? — Tliey  aro  not  constantly 
kepi  up. 

J  727.  Had  you  an  allownnco  of  ho  much  wood  ?— 
We  have  so  many  faggots,  three  or  four  allowed  to  us 
of  an  oTcntng. 

1728.  In  fact,  you  hare  an  insufficieot  qnanlity  of 
faggots  allowed  you  to  keep  up  the  fire  ?— I  suppose 
it  has  always  been  so. 

1729.  Y'ou  have  a  certain  number  of  faggols  which 
will  not  last  the  eveaing  ? — No  ;  wo  pnt  on  one  about 
•very  hour. 

1730.  Wliat  do  you  consider  lo  he  the  use  of  the 
(ires,  then  ? — They  have  a  half  faggot  on  locook  ibeir 
mess  with,  and  then  wo  have  one  to  make  the  water 
boil  for  whoever  is  gtung  to  have  the  bath.  Then  wo 
have  to  koep  some  over  for  the  next  morning  when 
Ihey  are  dressing  for  chapel  to  hotit  their  water. 

1731.  In  the  winter — in  November,  for  instance, 
would  there  he  no  firo  in  those  rooms  at  all  for  tho 
purpose  of  warming  yourselves! — There  would  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

1732.  Yes,  at  these  times  when  it  was  wanted  for 
the  meals  and  hot  water  j  bnt  I  mean  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  keeping  you  warm  ? — Y'es  ;  when  the 
prelects  thought  we  were  cold  they  would  order  a 
half  faggot  on. 

1733.  How  long  would  a  faggot  last  ? — They  only 
put  on  half  a  one  at  a  time,  aud  that  would  last  about 
k  quarter  of  an  hour. 

1734.  {Mr.  Thompitm.)  What  is  a  ftggot  >— A 
small  faggot  of  brushwood  or  other  wood,  which  we 
hnd  to  untie  and  divide  into  two  lots. 

)735.  Ilnd  yon  no  coats  ? — No. 

173().  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  your  allowance  vary 
with  the  length  of  the  daylight? — No;  this  winter 
ihey  allowed  us  four  faggots  ;  generally  there  are 
only  three — tost  winter  there  wci-c  only  three. 

1737.  In  fact,  that  would  provide  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  hatPs  fire  altogether  for  the  night  and  morn- 
ing ? — Y'es  ;  wo  ore  supposed  to  have  wood  ob  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  then  while  we  are  in 
bed  tho  prefects  have  some  on,  and  then  in  the  morn- 
ing to  w»iTa  their  water  witli ;  but  we  are  supposed 
lo  have  the  boneQi  of  it — we  can  go  to  it.  if  wo 
tike. 

1738.  Do  you  suppose  that  ihoae  who  were  flitting 
at  their  work  hi  the  winter  felt  cold  at  alt  ? — No  ;  I 
think  not  (his  winter. 

1739.  But  suppose  the  winter  to  1*  a  tolerably 
sever*  winter,  iu  Febninry,  for  instance,  and  Novem- 
ber, and  the  end  of  January,  do  the  boys  feci  starved  ? 
— If  they  did  ibey  wonld  ask  to  have  some  wood  oti, 
and  tho  prefects  would  give  leave. 

1740.  But  this  wood  may  be  exhausted.  They 
cannot  have  it  for  more  than  a  certain  length  of  lime 
during  the  whole  evening  ? — No. 

1741.  {Mr.  TliompiOH.)  In  a  hard  winter  would 
more  faggots  be  allowed  ?— 1  should  think  so, 


1742.  I  mean  by  the  Bohool  nathorities  ? — ^I  ahoalj 
think  so, 

1743.  {Mr.  TtvitUlm.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hart 
you  felt  disagreeably  cold  ? — I  have  not. 

1744.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  But  then  you  were  murigg 
about,  attending  on  the  other  boys,  which  wouldbdf 
to  keep  you  warm  ? — Y'es  ;  I  have  not  heard  of  mij 
others  feeling  so  ;  hut  if  they  did  they  a«ked  the  p^ 
feet,  and  he  let  them  stand  by  the  flro. 

1745.  Whew  the  lire  was  lighted  ? — Tos. 

1746.  How  long  arc  you  altogether  in  thai  imq 
in  a  winter's  evening  ;  how  many  hours  beforv  juu 
go  lo  bed  ? — From  half-paft  six  till  a  quart«r  to  dI^t, 
and  ihen  we  go  out  for  prayer*,  and  lh«D  w«  go  u 
bod  between  nine  and  a  quarter-past,  tit  we  «r« 
supposed  lo. 

1747.  {Mr.  Thotnpion.)  Prefects  and  all  ?— Pn- 
fects  sat  up  generally, 

1748.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  locked  in  tJwo» 
rooms  ? — There  is  a  key  to  the  door.  We  havt  i  ■ 
lock  it  at  a  quarler-paat  nine  ;  then  when  the  iair;i ; 
comes  round  ho  sees  that  everything  is  ri^t.  Ik 
generally  comes  round  between  nine  and  ten, 

1749.  But  between  six  and  half-past  aud  lit 
chapel  time,  have  you  freedom  to  go  anywhere  abtni 
the  college  ? — More  than  two  loay  not  be  iwl  of  ilir 
chamber  at  a  lime;  tlieymust  put  up  rolbtotheprefoct, 

1750.  More  Ihan  twojnniors? — Yes, 

1751.  {Sir  S.  Northeole.)  Uowdoyoomnn  "may 
not."  Is  that  ft  rule  of  the  boys  ? — If  th«  tovirt 
came  round  during  that  time  and  Tonnd  mon  Qaa 
two  were  oul,  they  might  get  blamed  for  it. 

1752.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  master's? — Itisankat 
the  college. 

1753.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Are  those  two  snppowJto 
he  out  with  messages  ? — Yes;  oreli^  doing  sotnethio^ 
for  themselves. 

1754.  I  suppose  the  prefects  ar»  nltowed  to  be  wa! 
— I  do  not  think  ihey  are  ;  at  all  eirems  there  nuul 
bo  one  prefect  in  chamber. 

1755.  I  do  not  know  whether  yoo  have  been  Int* 
enough  in  the  school  to  be  able  to  say  irhethet  tlir 
theory  of  the  thing  is,  that  all  are  coofincd  ia  ihtf 
particuhir  room  during  the  iin[»e  you  hare  meuitoiwd. 
bnt  that  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  their  beiu* 
sent  on  messages  two  juniors  are  allowed  to  be  <ki! 
— Two  are  allowed  to  be  cmt  at  n  time.  No  fixeJ 
two,  but  any  two.  Perhaps  it  may  be  only  ooe.  Om 
of  the  prefects  may  go  and  do  his  ^orli  will  Wow 
other  prefect,  provided  there  be  one  prefect  left  in 
chamber  ;  or  if  they  both  go  oat,  they  idoU  hate 
one  from  some  other  chamber  to  keep  the  rhaaiher. 

1756.  {Mr.  Twitleton.)  Therule  is.tkatoneprefiMl 
must  he  in  every  chamber  at  night  ? — Tes. 

1757.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  any  personal 
service  to  do  to  the  boys,  such  as  brushing  their 
clothes  ? — No. 

1758.  Has  any  boy  ? — The  valets  generaDy  bnab 
their  clothes  in  the  mornhig.  Some  dn,  andodMnda 
not  require  it.  On  Sunday  morning  they  genenllj 
have  their  hats  brushed. 

1759.  {Lord  LyUeUon.)  The  general  {»g  nay  d«I 
also  he  a  vnlct  ?  — No. 

1760.  {Mr.  Vaugham.)  I  understand  a  man  com" 
round  to  call  you  in  the  morning  ? — Y'eo. 

1761.  How  does  be  avoid  calling  the  profeda  at  di) 
same  time  ? — If  they  wake  they  must,  that  U  lU. 
He  raps  on  the  door  with  the  iron  handle,  and  lUti 
wakes  the  junior ;  but  if  the  prefects  wake  that  ctt- 
uol  bo  helped. 

1762.  {Mr.  TwislelOH.)  I  suppose  tho  other  U>y» 
know  it  does  not  concern  them  ? — Toe, 

1763.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  noise  would  bo  wtS- 
cieni  of  itself  lo  wake  the  prefect  ?— Yeo,  mileu  h* 
is  accustomed  to  it. 

1764.  He  is  accasioraed  to  neglect  it  ? — Yea. 
17€o.  (Mr.  TtcisteCan.)  It  would  be  like  analarnm 

to  one  of  the  prefects  who  was  not  in  the  babtl  ti 
attending  to  It  ? — Yes. 

1766.  (Mr.  Vaugham.)  Was  it  at  i^Lx  in  llie 
morning  ? — Yes. 
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1767.  How  soon  itftor  t!mt  Aid  yoii  cnll  tbom  ? — At 
about  a  qunrter-iiuHt,  and  then  at  iibout  half-past. 

176S.  Tbo  bell  bogan  lo  ring — ^when  ? — ^At  n 
qnartdr  to  Beveu. 

1768.  And  it  wftB  then,  generally,  that  tbi?  prffect 
got  up  ?— Hl'  gets  up  ftbout  twenty  minutes  to  seveii, 
generally. 

1770.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  does  cbapel  begin  ? 
— It  begins  at  seven  o'clock,  nomiuiilly, 

1771.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  There  is  nothing  done 
before  ciiapel  ? — No. 

1772.  {Lord  LylteUoit.)  Except  this  hour  and  n 
quarter  in  the  evening,  you  have  no  oilier  time  in 
the  day  to  yourself? — No,  except  school  time, 

1773.  {Mr,  Vaagkan.)  You  have  given  ns  an 
nccount  of  six  nml  o  half  hours  in  the  Behool.  How 
mueh  of  that  time  was  supposed  to  be  spent  in  pre- 
paration, and  how  mucli  in  saying  lesaona? — About 
lialf  in  preparation. 

1774.  Did  you  generally  find  that  it  took  you  about 
as  much  timu  lo  prepare  the  lesson  as*  it  took  thu- 
i'orm  to  say  the  lesson  wlien  it  was  up  ? — No  ;  I 
generally  found  I  could  prepare  more  than  was  said. 

1775.  You  had  more  than  sufficient  linio  to  prepare 
your  IcsHouK  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  case  with  all.     1  found  it  so. 

1776.  Could  you  or  could  you  not  speak  as  to  what 
others  felt  on  the  subject? — I  think  that  ihey  found 
it  only  just  enough, 

1777.  (Lord  Li/tlellon.)  SupjMDsing  you  wanted  to 
■write  a  letter  home  on  the  week  day,  what  time  of 
day  would  you  write  it  ? — In  school  time. 

1778.  Y'ou  were  allowed  to  write  it  in  school  time  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  the  master  would  like  it,  if  he 
saw  it, 

1779.  You  might  bring  in  your  paper  aud  write 
it  ? — Yes  ;  you  have  your  desk  in  school, 

1780.  On  Sunday,  could  the  lower  boya  walk  aliont 
togetlier  if  they  had  a  mind  ? — Yes,  between  twelve 
and  one,  and  between  two  and  three,  and  were 
allowed  to  go  out  in  bounds, 

1781.  In  the  week  day  they  Lad  no  time  for  that  ? 
— No  ;  they  might  go  out  between  twelve  and  one  : 
but  only  prefects  and  candle-keepers  do.  The  rest 
dare  not  go  out. 

1782.  {Sir  S.  Ntirl/icole.)  Is  fagging  in  college 
thought  harder  than  among  the  coinmoiierB? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  il, 

1783.  (Mr,  Vauglian.)  With  regard  to  the  time  in 
the  evening.     What  were  you  preparing,  if  you  had 

,  these  six  hours  in  school,  and  half  of  that  lime  was 
given  lo  preparation  and  half  to  saying.  What 
were  you  preparing  in  the  evening  hour  ? — Com- 
position, 

1784.  Were  you  preparing  also  for  the  first  lesson 
in  the  morning? — No;  wo  never  did  anything  but 
composiliou  at  night,  generally, 

1785.  Was  the  evening  hour  generally  sufficient  for 
you  to  prepare  your  whole  comjHisilion  for  the  whole 
■week  ? — Tes,  generally.  If  it  was  not,  I  generally 
tooksomeontof  my  other  school  time  which  Ihiid  over, 

1786.  (Sir  S.  Nortkcotf.)  Do  boys  often  get 
punished  for  not  fugging,  or  lor  failures  in  fagging  ? 
— Tlioy  never  get  hurl  much  ;  they  only  gel  their 
ears  boxed,  generally.     Prefects  bnvo  ftny  power, 

1787.  For  what  sort  of  offence  are  they  punished  ? 
— For  not  obeying  them, 

1788.  (Mr.  Vaiiffhan.)  About  the  basins.  What 
had  you  to  do  with  the  basins  that  yon  were  speaking 
of? — You  have  to  take  them  from  the  wholf  and  (ill 
them  with  water,  and  put  them  on  the  prefect's 
washing  stool  for  him  to  use,  and  in  the  evening  you 
liave  to  put  them  on  the  sheif  again. 

1789.  Had  you  to  wipe  them? — Yes,  and  to 
empty  them, 

1790.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Where  did  you  empty  them? 
— We  had  conduits  in  the  room. 

1791.  In  fact,  a  sort  of  sink? — Yea,  wliere  the 
inferiors  wash. 

1792.  {Mr.  VauffAan.)  Were  the  rooms  always 
sweet  ? — Yes  ;  the  men  did  that  after  we  had  left, 

1.  ! 


1793,   Were  those  sinks  always  sweet  ? — Yesi. 
]  794.  You  felt  no  annoyance  from  Ihcm  ? — No, 

1795.  Y'ou  say  that  benides  Iwiug  general  fag  lo 
the  chamber,  you  were  special  fag  to  one  of  the  pre- 
fects.     What   were  your  duties  ns  special   fag  ? 

Merely  to  pi-rform  anything  he  wight  require  at  his 
meals. 

1796,  Was  that  in  your  own  charabei- ? — No;  to 
ntiy  prefect  who  might  choose  you, 

1797.  Is  it  the  case,  that  each  prefect  has  a  sepa- 
rate fag  ? — Yes  ;  each  prefect  has  one  or  two. 

1 798.  How  do  they  arrange  that.  Do  itiey  choose 
them  ? — Yes  ;  on  the  flist  week  of  the  half-year  there 
is  a  roll  nuide  out  of  them, 

1799,  They  choose  them  without  reference  lo 
whether  they  nre  in  their  chamber  or  not  ? — Yes, 

1800,  If  a  prefect  wants  the  services  of  a  special 
fag  at  the  time  when  Iho  boy.-i  are  in  chamber,  can 
hf  get  at  liim  ? — No  ;  he  cannot  use  him  for  any- 
thing except  in  hull ;  he  is  called  breakfast  fag. 

1801.  What  has  he  lo  do  at  breakfast  ? — It  is  only 
at  lea ;  but,  if  he  ref[uires  it,  hi'  toasts  his  bread  and 
gels  his  (ea  ;  or,  if  the  prefect  has  a  party  with  other 
prefects,  he  has  to  help  lo  make  toaated  cheese,  or 
something  of  that  sort, 

1802,  {Lord  Li/tttlfon.)  In  he  not  the  same  as  the 
valet  ? — No  1  he  may  be  out  of  the  prefect's  ehambcr, 

180,3.  How  do  they  choose  their  special  faga  ? — 
They  all  come  together  lo  one  chamber,  and  there  is 
a  special  roll  made  out,  and  each  chooses  his  own. 

1804.  In  fact,  it  is  only  at  tea  that  the  special  fog 
has  auj'thing  to  do  ? — Yes. 

1805.  {Mr.  Turisleloii.)  Between  half-past  six  and 
half-past  .seven,  when  you  are  setting  to  rights  and 
are  not  able  lo  do  nuytliing,  what  are  the  other  boya 
doing  ? — If  ihe  prefect  has  a  mesa  Ihe  valet  has  to 
prepare  it  and  serve  it,  and  if  he  hns  not,  then  llie 
valet  has  the  time  for  his  own  leisure. 

1806.  What  would  Ihe  candle-kee}ier  be  doing? — 
Anything  he  liked  ;  he  need  not  be  in  cimmberii 
during  that  time  ;  he  might  be  in  any  other  chamber 
besides  his  own, 

1807-  lie  is  not  confined  to  his  own  chamber. 
May  he  be  running  about  ihe  quadrangle  ? — Yes,  tilt 
half-past  seven. 

1808.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  hour  of  play  ? — Y'es. 

1809.  Whut  do  those  who  are  not  in  cliaml)erB  play 
at  during  that  hour  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  nothing 
regular  ;  they  walk  about ;  I  do  not  think  they  pluy 
at  anything. 

1810.  A  studious  boy'  may  read,  and  an  idle  boy 
may  do  nothing  ? — Yea,  if  he  has  nothing  to  do, 

1811.  So  it  is,  in  fact,  an  hour  at  the  disposal  of 
the  junior  ? — Y'es, 

1812.  Will  you  explain  more  particul.irly  all  about 
the  mess  and  the  supper.  Go  ihrough  what  j'ou 
do  in  your  own  chamber  firsi  ? — I  have  to  make  it 
this  half.  I  have  only  just  begun.  There  is  generally 
colfee,  or  something  of  that  son,  and  bread  and  jam  ; 
there  is  very  seldom  nnylhing  to  cook,  but  you  are 
expected  to  have  il  ready  by  seven  o'clock  ;  it  is 
served  between  seven  and  half-past,  anil  at  half-pnst 
they  are  supposed  lo  have  finished,  and  you  have  time 
fur  your  work. 

1818.  Unt  ihey  have  had  lea  at  six,  have  ihey 
not  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  between  seven  and  hnlf-paBt ;  but 
some  [irefi-cts  do  not  have  mess ;  then  their  valets  have 
nolhing  to  do. 

1814.  Is  it  usual  for  ihe  prefects  to  require  mess 
BO  soon  after  tea  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  only  allowed  that 
lime  to  have  it.  Simie  prefects  have  il  after  chupel, 
after  nine,  and  then  their  vnlcls  have  to  sit  up  and 
make  il  ;  because,  if  they  were  caught,  they  wimld 
have  an  impoaiiion  or  something.  Some  do,  but  they 
do  not  in  nty  chamber. 

1815.  Does  every  boy  have  mess  after  his  tea  ? — ■ 
No  ;  oil  prefects  do  not. 

1816.  Some  prefects  want  nolhing  more,  and  work 
in  ihe  evening,  and  go  to  bed  without  it  ? — Yes, 

1817.  In  each  case  the  mess  consiats  of  coffee  or 
tea  ? — Coffee  and  tea  and  some  drink, 
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J818.  With  jniu  ? — Jum  or  honpy,  or  anvtliing 
ihey  oi'iier  in  ;  tlipv  ciin  ccnd  out  liy  men  sprvanis 
into  the  lowii  t'or  nnytbing  they  requifi'. 

iyi9.  Iliive  lliey  ever  meat  ? — No;  they  have  never 
hnil  me'iL  except  it  hns  been  tteiit  Ibem  from  home. 

Ih20.  (Mr.  Vauffhfin.)  Is  nny  part  of  mess  pro- 
vided I'y  the  college  ? — Nnlhiog. 

1821.  (Mr,  TtehlrlOH.)  The  eipenae  of  mess  ia 
paid  for  by  tlit  prefects  thpmselves  ? — Yes. 
•  1822.  Do  ihe  otiier  boys,  who  are  not  prttfeets, 
linve  mcas — Uie  eon  die- keeper;!,  for  inclnnce? — YeSi 
they  might,  if  iliey  hftve  it  with  the  prefects,  but  not 
:uuless:  h^  oould  not  by  lifmself,  because  hi?  conld  not 
have  a  v»lc(. 

1823.  Do  tho  enodio-keepora  in  your  room  have 
mess  of  arj  evening  ? — No. 

1824.  Do  ilie  Beniors  in  chamliprs  ? — Yes,  he  does, 
becnuHo  ho  ha.'i  mese  with  ibe  prelect  of  another 
oboniber  ;  but  nobody  below  senior  in  chamber 
may. 

1 825.  Did  yon  yourself  have  any  mesn  aflcr  tea  ? — 
You  are  nllowod  lo  hiive  some  of  ihe  remains,  if  you 
wiah  for  ii,  when  you  liuve  clenrod  nway. 

1826.  As  a  raiiiler  of  I'lict,  u^od  you  to  have  mess  ? 
— No  :   you  niipht  hnve  what  w«j  left. 

182T.  You  illd  hnve  whilt  wM  left,  yon  did  take 
lomotbinn;  ? — Yes,  genernily. 

1828.  Did  you  fetd  the  wiinl  of  il.  To  Batisfy 
your  appetite  did  you  want  iinyihrng  nfter  lea? — No, 
never,  except  when  I  hiid  to  make  toast  and  had  no 
time  to  cat  anything  in  hall. 

1829.  {Mr.  Vauff/inn.)  Sometimes  tliat  happened  ? 
— Yes. 

1830.  Would  that  often  happen  ? — Not  very  often, 
about  onco  in  three  weeki^. 

1831.  But  do  you  mean  (hat  the  person  for  "whom 
yon  mude  loast  required  less  one  evening  than  an- 
other ? — Perjmpa  he  would  not  eotne  up  into  hall 
till  tea  naa  nearly  over,  so  that  I  should  have  to  keep 
the  toast  lioi. 

1832.  {Lord  Ltfflel/on.)  Did  yon  Bometimes  lose 
your  ten  nltogeihcr  in  ihul  way  ? — Not  oliogether, 
I  think,  more  ihiin  once. 

1633,  (Jfr.  Vaiiiihan.)  Sometimes  you  had  less 
lljan  you  liked  ?— Yes. 

183-1.  {Mr.  TAompio/i.)  Had  you  butter  as  weL  as 
bread  for  tea  ? — Yi'x,  we  had  a  regular  allowance. 

1835,  {Mr,  Tieiflelofi.)  And  the  (en  of  an  evening 
was  furnished  by  tlie  college  ? — Yes. 

1836.  In  fact,  if  the  prefects  were  suppUeil  with 
toast  in  nome  oilier  wny,  there  need  he  nr>  fflg^iug  for 
ten,  any  other  than  there  i«  for  breakfast  ?- — No  ; 
they  make  parlies  for  toaflted  cheese  and  fried  pota- 
toes, and  those  who  ure  (he  breakfast  fags  for  the 
prefects  in  the  pnrly  Imve  to  make  it  ;  but  I  have 
never  been  one  of  those  parties. 

1837-  They  have  that  in  the  morning  also? — Only 
in  the  evening. 

1838.  {Lord  Li/(le!ton.)  Ia  there  rjo  fagging  at 
breakfust  at  all  ?— No. 

1839.  {Mr.  Vriughan.)  Did  the  fagging  faU  at  aU 
lighter  on  you,  or  was  any  favour  shown  to  you  because 
you  had  been  so  high  in  the  exiiminniion  ? — No  ; 
there  may  be  oue  reason  why  it  was  lighter,  because 
I  have  a  relation  in  college,  iil  least  a  disliknt  connection 
who  is  one  of  the  prefects,  but  that  is  all.  He  has 
not  taken  any  unfiiir  share  of  it  from  me. 

1840.  I  suppo^ie  the  boys  in  the  school  knew  you 
would  come  in  head  at  your  election  ? — Yes. 

1841.  Do  yon  think  tlie  senior  boys  would  be  in- 
clined to  mjike  the  work  lighter  for  you  because  they 
knew  you  distinguished  yourself? — No  ;  how  much 
work  you  do  is  just  in  proportion  to  as  many  juniors 
as  you  hare  ;  my  juniors  consist  of  those  who  got  in 
this  year. 

18-12.  {Mr.  TicUUton.)  What  do  you  hare  for 
brenkiiiBt'i' — Bread  and  butler  and  tea. 

1843.  In  the  evening  you  are  allowed  bread  and 
butter  and  tea  ? — Yes. 

1844.  How  is  it  that  in  the  evening  the  prefects  ro- 
(juire  loast  and  do  nol  reijuii-eil  in  the  morning? — They 


do  require  it,  hut  they  have  it  mnde  bj  Ae  ehoriH«iL 
The  choristers  do  not  attend  in  the  evening. 

1845.  If  there  Vns  some  provision  or  niher  in  tht 
evening  similar  to  the  provision  in  the  moraing,  ihrs 
would  bo  no  need  of  fugging  at  lea,  would  tlift«?^ 
suppose  not. 

184(3.  {Lnrtl  Lyttfllon.)  How  long  were  yooerfc-rn 
fi^  i  the  whole  of  the  school  time  ? — The  wnol»  J 
last  ball'.      I  have  only  just  begun  tv>  tie  vnleL 

1847.  {Mr.  TieUieton.)  You  use  the  eiprc'wiiit 
"making  pruparntion  t'or  whoever  maybe  hnrir.' » 
bath."  Is  there  a  hath  in  each  room  ? — Yt-s  ;  tX.  Jk 
boys  take  it  in  turuB  every  night  in  the  we*k.  E>if 
boy  hnB  it  one  night  in  the  week  ;  and  if  ihtn  wk 
more  boys  than  nights  in  the  week,  then  onehMik 
foot  bnili  and  the  other  a  big  bnth- 

1848.  It  is  warm  water,  is  it  ? — Te«, 

1849.  (Sir  S.  Norlheole.)  liVitli  regard  to  [.uni-n- 
mcnt,  is  there  any  regular  sysleui  of  punishiniTi '_ 
Do  you  mean  by  the  prefects  or  by  (he  school  'f 

18.50.  By  the  prefects  ?— No. 

1851.  How  ure  boy?  punished,  do  the  prefrciifim 
oancR  ? — No;  they  genci-ally  box  tlieir  e^rs  if  ifc^ji 
not  do  eincily  what  they  hnve  t<il<l  ihem,  kt  if  dri 
do  not  oliey  them  at  all  perhaps  they  will  give  lh« 
cuts  with  u  stick. 

1852.  {Lord  LfflullOH.)TliQj  have  BtickB ?— "Okj 
can  get  slicks,  but  They  do  not  carry  them  itML 
They  get  one  out  of  the  fjiggola, 

1853.  {Mr.  TiBisUlon.)  Did  you  often  haw  » 
caning  ? — Not  often. 

1854.  How  oAen?— I  have  only  bad  tl  tv)(«,  I 
believe. 

1855.  A  caning  ? — Not  a  regulai-  cauiiig,  on);  Bbcct 
five  cuts. 

1856.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Fire  cut«  at  a  thnedo  jwt 
menu  ? — Yes. 

1857.  ( Mr.  TAompsou.)  Across  your  ama  maiUA 
or  legs  ? — Across  my  lege. 

18.^8.  (.Vr.  Twiditon.)  What  was  that  for?— Ow 
I  spilt  a  boiler,  nnd  once  1  went  oat  of  chunhn 
without  jnilling  up  a  roll. 

1859.  {Lord  Li/llellon.)  Whut  is  that  rollynapal 
up  ? — A  certain  piece  of  paper  with  words  on  it. 

1860.  {Mr.  Twisleton.)  Give  the  words?— ?•■ 
put  your  own  name  and  "  veniiun  areuiidi  prHl." 

1861.  {Lord  Li/ltellon.)  Where  did  you  gri  ihM 
piece  of  paper  ? — Anywhere  ;  you  had  to  wrih-  it. 

1862.  Did  yon  carry  it  about  wttli  you  altny*/ — 
No  ;  thiit  is  only  in  chambers. 

1863.  (Mr.  Twisleton.)  Is  that  tho  rail— tbiUp 
of  paper  ? — Yes. 

1 864.  Where  did  you  put  it  up  ? — Ob  the  prefrct"» 
washing  stool. 

1865.  When  you  omitted  to  pal  it  tip  had  yon  for- 
gotten it? — Yes, 

1866.  Had  you  your  ears  boxed  during  (be  half- 
year  ? — I  forget.  I  do  not  think  so.  1  bav«  aeea  i^ 
that  is  all. 

1867.  {Mr.  VavghonJ)  Was  tliat  the  Brst  linwTN 
spilt  tho  boiler  ? — Yes  ;  I  never  spilt  one  beftirc. 

1868.  {Mr.  Twisleton.)  How  came  you  to  spill  tke 
boiler  ? — I  knocked  it  over  in  puttiug  some  wood  m 
the  fire. 

1869.  So  that  the  only  corpora]  punishment  yx 
hod  as  a  junior  was,  that  you  were  enned  twice  \*i\ 
half-year  ? — Tea  ;  then  I  might  be  liable  to  it  mu^ 
more — some  juniors  are, 

1870.  You  were  in  dread  of  it? — Tve,  Ika*«l 
might  be. 

1871.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
ging  administered  in  school  ? — Yes,  but  not  by 
prefects. 

1872.  Which  wm  the  moat  severe,  the  kind  irf 
flogging  which  you  got  with  a  stick,  or  the  fioggiif 
in  school? — I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  thiuk  ^ert 
would  be  any  difierence. 

1873.  {Mr.  TwUUton.)  Would  you  ju»i  b»  »ood 
have  the  one  as  the  other  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  never  b«o 
flogged  in  school,  so  I  cannot  tell. 

1874.  {Sir  S.  Xorthcott.)    Were  ther«  atty  oth* 
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punishmeota  besides  cnuiug  and  boxing  the  ewe? — 
Ko. 

1875,  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  No  punishmont  wil.U  nny 
name  to  it  ?— No. 

1976.  {Mr.  Vaugkim.)  Would  a  kick  on  the  shins 
bo  thought  improper  ?— No  ;  (liey  might  do  that  if 
they  cliose  ;  tbey  might  invent  any  piminhmonl — 
there  is  iioni!  fixed  ;  tliey  have  full  power  to  puniah 
ill  liny  wny  they  think  right. 

1877.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  m.iy  kick  ?— Tee. 

1878.  Do  they  ever  cut  you  neroaa  the  hand  ? — 
No. 

1879;  Do  they  ever  take  (i  cup  and  Iiit  yon  on 
thp  buck  of  the  hand  with  the  edge  of  it  ? — No  ;  I 
have  never  neen  it. 

1880.  {Sir  S.  Norlhente.)  Have  you  ever  wcn  a 
boy  much  hurt  witli  punishment  ?— No. 

1881.  {Mr.  Vaiigkan.)  Did  yon  ever  receive  iiny 
protection  from  boya  who  hud  the  power  of  fudging 
from  other  boya  ? — No. 

1882.  They  never  had  occasion  to  interfere,  or 
never  did  interfere  to  [irolect  you  from  any  boys  lower 
in  the  sphool  ? — No  ;  the  boys  lower  in  the  school 
tnnnot  thrnah  you — only  prefects. 

1883.  Tliey  cannot  legally  ;  but  I  wish  lo  know 
whether  a  Imy  might  not  be  tyrannical  or  unkind  to 
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? — He  might. 


1884.  W»uld  ji  prefect  think  himself  bound  to  in- 
terfere if  a  lower  hoy  were  to  bully  you  ? — Some 
prefect!  might,  but  others  might  like  it. 

1885.  How  do  you  mean? — They  might  think  it 
was  fun,  they  might  be  amused  at  it ;  and  some  might 
think  it  was  not  right. 

1880.  {A  CommissioHer.)  Some  might  think  that 
the  punishment  was  deserved? — Some  might  think 
that  the  boy  had  no  business  to  do  so,  and  would 
interfere  ;  but  otherB  would  take  amuaemont  in  it. 

1887.  {Mr.  FoKjAan.)  Do  you  mean  that  there  was 
that  sort  of  spirit  in  the  school,  and  amongst  the 
prefects,  rhat  you  could  not  I*  quite  sure  that  an 
act  of  bullying  would  be  very  much  diwapproved  of 
by  them  ? — You  could  not  he  sure  if  you  did  not 
tnow  what  prefect  it  was,  because  some  are  good 
and  otiiera  arc  the  reverse. 

1888.  So  that  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  lioy  being  a 
prefect  you  would  not  infer  necessarily  that  he  would 
interfere  wiih  bullying,  or  that  ho  would  like  to  do 
80  ? — No,  not  with  all  of  them. 

1889.  {Sir  S.  Nortkeole.)  Supposing  the  prefect 
himself  was  a  bully,  do  yon  think  the  other  prefecta 
would  interfere  to  stop  him  at  all  ? — They  could  not 
prevent  him. 

1890.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  the  prefects  ever  act 
in  common.  Do  they  summon  n  lioy  before  tliem  who 
has  been  guilty  of  any  olfenee,  and  try  him  ? — Never 
since  I  have  been  there. 

1891.  They  do  not  agree  on  apuniahment  in  com- 
mon ? — No. 

1892.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  been  kindly 
treated  during  the  time  you  have  been  there,  generally, 
l)y  the  boya  ? — Yes. 

1893.  (Mr.  rAora/iiort.)  Wereyou  ever  at  any  other 
school  besides  Winchester  ? — No. 

1894.  You  went  from  home? — Yes. 

1895.  And  you  did  not  think  it  was  very  hard  work 
at  first  ? — No ;  1  expected  it  would  Iw  harder. 

1896.  You  had  heard  beforehand  of  fagging  at  a 
public  school  ? — I  had  read  of  it  I  suppose.  I  had 
uot  heard  anything  about  it. 

1897.  You  rather  funked  when  you  went  ? — Yes. 

1898.  Tou  found  your  fears  were  unfounded  lo  a 
greikt  extent? — Yea;  I  found  it  different  I o  what  I 
had  expected.  I  thought  it  would  be  fagging  of  a 
different  sort,  that  anyone  might  fug  you. 

1899.  So  that  it  is  no  very  great  hardship  ? — No;  I 
do  uot  think  so,  the  worst  part  is  going  down. 

1900.  {Mt.  Twislelan.)  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
— At  games. 

1901.  You  make  a  distinction  as  to  that  being  the 
worst,  should  you  make  any  distinction  between 
cricket  and  foot-ball  ? — Yes, 


1902.  Wliich  is  the  hardest  ?— Cricket.  We  dislike  wrsoHESTBB 
ctickct  most.  

1903.  {Lord  Li/ltcllnn.)  You  say  you  cspecled  you 
might  be  fagged  by  every  one  ;  as  I  understand,  all 
the  prefects  can  fag  every  ono  in  a  certain  sense  ? — 
Yes. 

1904.  But  they  cannot  fag  at  breakfast  and  at  lea  ? 
— No,  they  do  not  fag  them  at  breakfast  and  dinner. 

1905.  But  at  tea  ? — Only  their  own  fags. 

1906.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Supposing  a  boy  wero  to 
bully  you,  should  you  go  to  your  own  master  and 
speak  about  it? — No,  they  never  say  anything  about  it. 

1907.  It  is  not  the  custom  for  the  masters  to  look 
aft*r  tlicii-  own  fags,  and  lake  care  that  they  are  not 
bullied  by  anybody  else? — No,  they  do  not. 

1908.  la  tliere  any  fighting  in  the  school? — No, 
tliere  baa  never  been  any  since  I  have  been  there,  and 
there  never  is  now — the  prefects  will  not  allow  it. 

1909.  {Mr.  Thompion.)  Dothey  allow  you  te  fight 
with  the  gloves.  Do  the  prefects  tfaemselvea  ? — No;  1 
have  never  seen  it. 

1910.  Do  they  ever  fight  with  single  aiiek  ? — 1 
have  uot  seen  them,  but  I  have  aoen  single  sticks 
about, 

191 1.  Are  they  ever  taught  single  elick  or  fencing? 
— No.     There  is  a  rifie  corps. 

1912.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  la  fact  you  have  never  seen  & 
stand-up  fight  since  you  have  been  at  school? — No| 
I  believe  there  are  fights  in  commoners,  but  wo  iierer 
Iiave  tbeiii  in  college. 

1913.  {Sir  S.  NorChcote.)  It  is  understood  that  it 
is  not  allowed  ? — Yes. 

1914.  {Mr.  TwUlelon.)  Even  ajnong  the  smaller 
boys  ? — Yes. 

191,1.  {Mr.  Tliompson.)  Do  you  mix  much  with 
the  commoners  ? — No,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  except  in  wcbool. 

1916.  Do  they  look  down  on  yon,  or  do  you  look 
down  on  them  ? — I  suppose  it  is  nmtual. 

1917.  {Mr.  Twisleloii.)  Each  luoka  down  on  ih* 
other,  do  you  mean  ? — Yea. 

1918.  (Lord  LyttFlton.)  Do  you  play  games  to- 
gether ? — Only  matches  against  one  anotlier.  We 
have  different  playgrounds. 

1919.  {Mr.  Twiih-toti.)  When  you  go  to  Hills,  do 
you  not  play  together  ?— No,  we  keep  separate.  We 
go  to  Hills  sepoj-ately,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
play  with  iliein. 

1920.  Do  you  go  to  Hills  at  the  aanie  lime  ? — Yes  ; 
but  we  never  go  with  commoners  on  Hills. 

1921.  At  ilie  top  of  Hills  is  there  a  foot-ball  match 
for  college  boys  and  for  commoners  aeparately  ? — No, 
they  walk  all  about  unless  they  are  told  lo  I'ag  for 
anything, 

1922.  Are  no  games  played  at  the  top  of  Hills  now  ? 
— There  were  laat  half,  but  there  are  not  this  half, 

1923.  In  these  games,  was  there  one  set  of  games 
for  college  boya  and  another  for  commoners  ? — No ; 
we  never  knew  what  the  commoners  hud  at  nil  ;  com- 
moners never  were  fagged  on  Hilla. 

1924.  Did  they  not  play  games  on  Hills  ? — I  do  not 
tbiuk  so  ;   never  with  college  boys,  at  all  events. 

1925.  {Sir  S.  Northcotr.)  Do  you  know  nil  the 
commoners  by  sight  .ind  by  name  ? — Most  of  tliera. 

1926.  Do  you  know  them  to  speak  to? — No  ;  1 
have  never  spoken  to  many  of  them. 

1927.  {Mr.  Twialeton.)  Why  should  a  college  boy 
look  down  on  a  commoner  ? — Because  we  think  wo 
are  a  cleverer  set. 

1928.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  do  llie  commoner?  feel 
towards  the  collegera.  On  what  point  can  iJiey  piytie 
themselves  above  the  collegers? — Because  in  the 
matches  ihoy  generally  beat  us  ;  ihey  arc  double  our 
number,  and  they  have  the  stronger  men. 

1929.  (Lord  Lgttellon.)  Doea  not  the  cricket 
eleven  consist  of  both  ? — Yes,  and  they  practise  to- 
gether ;  but  I  have  not  been  there  in  cricket  half  yet. 

1930.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  blows  never  struck  in 
college  by  the  boya  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen  any. 

1931.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Except  with  the  cane  ? — 
Except  by  prefecta. 
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BBTRIt.  1932.  {Mr.  Tiviilrloii.)  When  boys  qiiaiTcl  wliiit 
do  llicy  do  ? — Tliuy  never  lifjUi,  ihfy  call  citcli  oilier 
iiiuneH. 

1933.  {Afr.  Tkompton.)  Aud  chnff?— Yes. 

1034.  Do  tlioyciiledchollipr  ? — Xo,  Imt  llioy  miglit 
fight  ir  n  pi-orec'i;  wjih  to  set  ilipin  im  to  it,  nut  witli- 
oiit  j  llicre  rire  very  few  «lio  will  (Id  il. 

iy;j.).  {Mr.  TwisUlon.)  Among  tliose  wliocompeted 
willi  you  fur  i:ollogLi.  wure  thoiv  iiiniiy  boys  from  com- 
mon cfh  i' — Ves,  IIierL'  wero  some. 

ia.%.  Do  you  know  how  many?—!  do  uot  Vnow 
ftliill. 

1937.  The  syKteim  of  fngging  i*  ditFeront  in  coni- 
inonera — ii  t'oy  is  fiiggud  iiccnrdiiig  Id  Iih  pince  iu 
eviiool,  not  nfi^ordiiig  lis  ht-  entered  tlio  school  ? — 
Yofl. 

i93R.  If  ynu,  at  present,  were  iu  comtnoiicre,  you 
would  liiivc  no  fugging  whiUever  ? — Not  ilie  least, 

193!).    You  would  be  out  n!"  fugging  ? — Vos, 

l!)-l().  lliive  yiiu  Hiiy  reiison  to  liclicve  llint  has  or 
lin^  not  any  iLiMin'jiee  iu  preventing  boya  iu  com- 
moners iVoin  t-iiiniling  fur  eollege  V — I  do  not  know  at 
till.  I  do  noi  iliiiik  Bu.  1  know  hoy*  are  glad  when 
tlit-y  aliiy  iu  euminmier^,  and  do  not  got  into  ecdtege  ; 
Bt  leusl  lIu'V  jiruieiid  to  be.  but  I  do  uot  know  whether 
llioy  are, 

t!)4l,  Viui  have  not  lieard  any  expression  o.s  to  tlie 
effect  of  ilio  system  of  fugging  being  ditlereiil  ? — No, 
except  IVciu)  l.hu  college  boys  wishing  it  was  the  same 
iu  colloge. 

\S-Vi.  You  have  henrd  eollege  boys  wish  it  was  the 
saine  in  eijlle;je  at  in  commoners  '! — Yes. 

19-13.  (Mr.  TAamjiton.')  Uo  you  mean  prefects? — 
No,  juniors, 

1944.  (Sir  S.  Northcati:)  Do  you  think  the  junior 
boys  llnd  the  eyslem  diwji-ireeiiMc  ? — They  think  it 
is  so. 

1945.  {Mr.  Thompnott.)  How  long  doea  it  lust,  one 
year  or  two? — Till  j'ou  liecomo  pi-efeet  or  eaudlc- 
kee|ior.  You  get  very  little  to  do  ns  senior  iu  ehani- 
I'crs  ;  hut  (ill  you  get  about  forty  junior.t  you  have  to 
fag;  you  liegin  lo  fag  less  when  you  hiive  twciity- 
8CTCU.     I  linve  only  yot  30\eu. 

1!14(>.  (.Vc.  I'tiuiihatt.)  How  long  do  voii  look 
forward  to  itn  lai^fing  witli  yon  ? — TIL  I  liecome  a 
pri'fcct,  wliieli  I  cannot  1*  fur  nearly  two  years  now. 

1917.  Will  ihe  ftigging  whieh  you  bnve  dejcribed 
Injcome  less  tuid  K-sj? — No  ;  because  I  should  not  gel 
moit'  juniors  till  next  Midsuuiuier,  Then,  perhaps, 
[  rliould  only  gel  seven  more,  and  that  would  only 
K>  U. 

1948.  {Mr.  TAompioti.)  Are  you  allowed  in  any 
way  to  fag  your  own  juniors  ? — Not  till  you  have  got 
aliout  20  or  '25,  and  then,  if  ihe  prefect  tells  you  to 
get  him  anything,  you  may  sendonv  of  your  juuiwv^, 

1949.  He  is  obliged  to  obey  you  ? — Yes. 
19.>0.  {Mr,    I'aigAaH.)   Do  you  juniors   play   auv 

gniue  of  your  owii.  at  cricket,  and  lake  the  bat,  and 
have  the  be=t  part  of  the  game  ? — Some  boys  do  who 
have  !^>l  enough  juuiors. 

1931.  But  before  you  have  more  juniors? — No. 

19j^.  Then,  in  fad,  *  boy  l>cfore  he  gets  into  a 
higher  position  never  plays  the  giune  in  the  proper 
^oiise  of  the  word  as  he  would  like  to  play  il  ? — No. 

19^.  {Lord  Lglttltnn.)  Does  not  he  'play  ni  foot- 
Iwll  ? — We  an-  forced  to  play  ai  football  just  th*  eaniv 
as  ihc  «iber«. 

19,V4.  {Mr.  Twistetom.)  So  ilial  froin  next  Slid- 
siiinnier  ii  will  l-e  proluUy  two  vejirs  before  vou  be- 
come a  prtrfeel  ? — From  now. 

l93o.  And  wlieu  you  K>eomc  a  prefect  yoa  vrlU  at 
oor<s  instead  itf  being  a  tti^,  lag  others,  aud  iasleaid 


of  being  compelled  to  watch  out  at  cricket  for  othen^ 
you  will  compel  other  boya  lo  watch  out  for  you  ?-, 
That  is  if  I  choose  to  play. 

1956.  Are  you  not  fond  of  crickot,  then  ? — No. 

1957.  Did  you  not  pluy  it  before  you  came  to  Wa- 
ch ester  ? — Xo. 

1958.  You  never  played  it  before  then? — ^So,  I 
do  not  think  I  did. 

1959.  {Mr.  rAoniDion.)  Were  you  taught  at  homti 
—Yes. 

1960.  {Sir  S.  NorlheoU.)  If  tlie  going  ont  to 
gmnes  was  put  an  end  to,  do  you  iliiiik  the  twjt 
would  dislike  the  other  part  of  the  fagging  ? — ^Nol  u 
all  ;  they  would  not  care  much. 

19f>l.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  You  Boid  that  the  Lop 
out  of  college  were  glad  when  tlicy  did  doI  gel  n. 
Supposing  you  hud  the  opportunity  of  boing  a  cuB- 
mouer  next  week,  would  you  ctnbr»cc  it  or  noi  J~ 
No,  I  eboulil  nut  care  lo  be  there. 

I9R2.  I  mean,  independent  of  your  prospect,  it 
the  University  ? — No  ;  there  aro  so  many  liiiu^-i 
worse  in  commoners  ;  the  prefects  do  not  keep  diin;^ 
down  :  they  do  nol  prevent  things  they  ought  \tt. 

1963.  You  Ihink  there  \a  less  discipline  in  tsia- 
raonerti  ? — Yes. 

1964.  It  is  an  easier  life,  but  it  is  worse  discipliiu  f 
— Yes.  The  only  thing  I  should  care  to  get  iu  fuc 
would  be  to  get  ofi'  the  fagging. 

1965.  {Lord  Lfffttilon.)  Do  you  mean  iJierc  i> 
much  less  fogging  in  commoners  ? — Thei^  is  aliuut  ib 
much  fagging  for  those  who  ai'e  under  a  ccnaio  po-i- 
tion  in  the  school. 

1966.  The  fagging  ceases  at  an  ciorlier  liiH  in  ibe 
school  ? — Yes. 

1967.  {Mr.  T/iompson.')  How  old  may  a  lioyWii 
college  aud  yei  be  a  lag  ? — Jit-  iiiuy  have  twn  u 
college  three  years. 

1968.  No  age  protects  you  ? — ^Xo. 

1969.  Does  any  standing  In  ecbool  protect  jgi 
short  of  being  a  prefect  ? — No. 

1970.  Being  u  prefect  means  being  in  the  rijii 
form  V — IJeing  in  the  senior  divit-ioD. 

1971.  {Mr.  Vai/ffiian.)  Bowling  is  a  p»rt  of  tin 
fagging,  is  il  not  ? — Yes,  but  we  never  Liive  to  Uwl; 
we  generally  have  only  to  field. 

1972.  Because  you  cannot  howl  well  euoogli  tegln 
good  practice  ? — Yes. 

1973.  But  the  higher  hoys  hove  to  bowl  as  twgt^ — 
They  might  have  lo. 

1974.  Is  il  not  the  ease  that  they  have  tv0«r  (Arer 
howling  to  them  at  the  same  time? — Vfs;  I  tkink 
they  sometimes  have  two. 

1975.  Hon- many  would  one  prefect  have  altajxIiDf 
to  him  ttltogelher  at  his  game  ? — Be  might  bavt 
seven  or  eight,  or  he  might  have  only  foor  ;  aA  mMj 
as  he  could  get,  or  as  many  as  he  wanlvd. 

1976.  It  would  amount  at  the  outside  to  bow  rokiri? 
— He  could  not  have  more  than  eight  verr  wcH 
because  all  Oic  prefects  generally  plav,  and  ihry  lU 
want  some  juniors 

1977.  There  would  not  he  enough  for  all  ofihtai 
_No. 

1978.  {Mr.  Ticuleton.)  Have  you  liiul  leclnree  i* 
the  school  on  the  physical  sciences  tliifi  rear  ? — Vt 
had  one  lecture  lasl  Suturdar. 

1979.  What  was  that  on  ?^— On  ligLt. 

19^0.  Did  all  the  boys  aiu^nd  it? — Only  the  aJkft 
boys,  and  the  ezhibitiouer«  ia  cMnmoners  pmiiwtTt 
but  they  are  going  to  allow  s<Hne  comtDooers  lo  altTM 
if  they  clioa«c  to  snbecribe. 

1981.  But  lite  otbers  are  not  allowed  to  attend  ?— 
No. 


[","  TTie  NamCTOftbu  Wilneues  are  in  AlpJiabclicol  Ordsr.     The  Figurti  rufcr  lo  Ihe  Numbert  of  the  Qiietiiona  iu  l[ie 

Mi'num  of  Evidence.] 


WISCHESTEE. 


ANGOVILLE,  M«,  O.  C,  page  363. 

Hbs  been  for  the  Insl  IS  jfirs  engaged  In  ICHcliing  Frenrh 
al  Winclicbler  ^  Sti4— 8(16-  Has  B^ton  clnsscs  of^'J  or -J4  bavB 
cacii,  to  n-liom  lie  gWc*  lesMiiis  Iwi^e  a  wCEk  ;  Jiii  Auitlanl 
Md&lLT  LiLos  about  70  hoy^,  Everj  boy  his  An  hour  an  J  a  lialTs 
French  iixitruciioii  In  a  week  betide;  Ihs  tirvparulion  of  the 
IcMOiis.  'i'lie  books  iimJ  are  "  Moliilte,"  '■  Gil  Ubis,"  *■  Se- 
dnine,"  "  Uerquin,"  and  "  Hecueil  Clioiiii."  Tliinkt  Ibat  Ihe 
hliidj'  of  Fteiicb  at  Winchester  hos  advonteii  during  the  last 
10  ^ean.  The  boj't  heha^'c  better  ihiin  foraierly,  liiipiisiliiiiiq 
for  mi«coiid  ucL  Mo^t  of  the  hoyt  who  leave  pronounce  nvlU 
'  some  speak  French  "ell,  olhers  not  so  well,  tbe  ujijier  boys 
would  not  m^ke  a  mistake  iu  Ihe  irregular  vetbs.  If  ajitiafii'd 
with  the  system  of  I^ariu'n^  French  as  it  i&j  but  would  bke 
marc  time  to  be  devoteil  lu  it.  'Ilic  boys  ininalalc  and  re- 
'  Iranslale  ;  also  iranslutc  orally  ;  9(>7-9l8. 
FEAHON,  W.  A..  E>iQ„  page  367. 

Was  on  ibu  rouiidatian  of  Winehcster  Cullege  Tor  Tj  yean; 
lelV  3J  yeara  ago  ■,  wai  elected  from  Wincheiler  a  scholar  of 
New  C'Dllege,  Oifard  1  and  it  there  iioiv  ;    1009-lOI-i.      Was 
the  fint  eletleri   under  iho  new    By-.leiii ;  the  scholarships  are 
tenable  fur  onlv   5  j'earvj ;  had   gained   Kverat  prijet  at  Wln- 
chetlcr ;    lOlJi-lO'JO.     College   boys   and  scliolan  011    perfect 
equality  ;  Ibetc   was   tivnlry  in  the  gnincs,  &c.;  Iht  tollegira' 
gown   WM  not  disliked;  formerly  cullege  buys   neaily  all  of 
Winchesicr  fainiiiea  1   1021-1039.    Circumstincea  of  ilie  candi- 
dates for  sehnlarsliips  not  much  considered  <  does  not  think  that 
Winchesier  boys  succeed  more  llinn  oiliors  i   1039-10;H.      The 
College  is  considered  ijuite  as  comfortable  as    the    boarding 
houses,  tli-i-ping   rooms  included  ;   IO^J-10^3.      There  are  IH 
prefects  on  tbe  foiindalioii  and  13  in   coniini>nejs  :  generally- 
chosen  niih  regard  to  iheir  seniorily  in  Ihe  selioal  ;  one  l;i)y 
was  not  ponnitled  lo  become  a  prefect   in   consequence  of  bad 
characlei  1   10'14-IO49.      The  prefects  had  each  7  or  S  pupils 
vvhose  compo«ilion   they  had  ro   htok  over    md  correct  In^furc 
senditig  ii  up  lu  Ihe  ComposiLion  Master  ;  tlic  prefects  hud  i»o 
guineas  a  year  for  each  pupil  ;  Ihe  Head  Mister  selects  [lie  bay 
luton  I  a  pupil  could  he   under  a  boy  tulor  till  he  rtuched  the 
Siilh  Form  :  only  ihe  lirst  10  hoys  bad  pupils;  Ihe  hoy  tulor 
is  responsible  for  his  pnpils'  woik  ;  prefects  have  the  puwcr  of 
coning  Ihe  hoys,  &c.i  younger  boys  like  the  system  of  boy-iutnis 
very  much  1   1050-1057.      The  system  of  boy-lutors  mnkci  the 
Idastcrs*  work  easier  ;  the  system  useful ;  the   f]rsi  five  of  tbe 
10  preficla  arc  calleil  officers  1  one  of  ihese   is  ilie  Prefect  of 
Hall,  who  is  really  almost   Ilie  governor  of  llio  School  ;  Lis 
authority  is  nnditputed  ;   U>fiS.109'i.      Eilvnt  of  f'gging   at 
Winchester;    IOST-1107.      Patrging   at   cricket   and    games; 
1134-1145.  and  1155-1158.     Heven  or  einhl  years  ago  llmrc 
vas  a  tendency  In  drink  ;  the  punishment  for  vii^itinf;  the  town 
was  a  severe  Hujlginc  ;  prefects'  duty  lo  check  b^d  language  SJid 
immorallLy  of  any  kind  ;  1 108-1123.      The  lone  and  cbnrocier 
of  Ihe  School  gen  lie  man  I  ike  and  honorable;    1184.      I'unish- 
menls  for  lying  ;    1 135-1  leg.      Kniiei,  or  little  Ihings  of  that 
«irl,  might  be  sometimes  inken  by  one  boy  friim  anoihcr  ;  but 
if  this  were  carried  to  a  grea*  cmeni,  and  it  came  lo  a  prefect's 
I    cars,  it  would  be  Slopped  directly;  1130-1136.      Never  heard 
f    boys  eipress  a  nish  for  single  sleeping  rooms  ;  Ibey  are  very 
comforlable  in   Ihe   dotmiiurics;    1147-11.51.      The  hoys    re- 
quired  lo  kneel  down  in  silence  before  bed  ;  prayers  read  lo 
tthe  whole  School  pl9;   1133,   1154.     Diet  goad  ;    1159-1166. 
Sundays  (Set  evidence  of  Dr.   Jluherley  ;  050-704);   Greek 
Tesiament    dune  by  senior   boys ;  juniors   learn    Collect  and 
Cospel  iu  English  ;  tehgioji  inslruclion  ;   lieT-1160.      Great 
c.ire   taken   in   preparing  Ihe   boys   fur    Confirmation,  on    the 

»  Friday  Irtfore  Advent;  and  on  Advent  Sunday  all  the  boys 
confirmed  take  ibe  Sacrament  :  no  compuliiaii  boncver  ; 
boys  occasionally  slay  away;  IlSl-Ilna.  The  eiaminalion 
ID  religious  subJicU  by  the  Master  not  inquisilorial  or 
disagreeable;  all  Ihc  hoys  are  Church  of  England  boys  ;  are 
not  obliged  10  answer  questions  they  do  not  like  ;  1 1 93,  1 1  94. 
No  general  system  of  private  tuition  now  ;  but  for  about 
■  two  years  a  tutor  came  down  from  Oxford  as  special  pri- 
f  vale  tutor  for  the  Sixth  Form  ;  each  pupil  paid  him  10'.  per 
annum  ;  two-thirds  of  Sliih  Form  went  to  him  ;  he  instructed 
in  classics  only;  1195-1306.  Details  as  10  private  leaching 
and  examinations;  1207-1237,  Some  boys  desire  to  rise,  and 
study  hard,  ollicrs  only  study  tlirough  fear  of  puniahment ;  a 
boy  who  gets  on  well  in  school  ij  looked  up  to ;  the  lone  of  the 
School  is  not  anlogonisiic  lo  rendhig  ;  fotmerly  a  dilliiully  aTioul 
reading  during  playhouts  ;  ihe  Sdmol  into  an  iolircsl  in  the 
Stholarsliips  [  1338-1243.  A  great  number  of  lines  of  ]ioetry 
leirned  hy  each  boy,  and  his  place  in  Iho  form  raaieilaliyolteicd 
by  it ;  has  known   boys  in  the  middle  a[  the  Fifth  Foim  say 
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7,1M0  lines  hy  hcarl ;  134I-1S1B.  System  of  utarliH  ;  184!)- 
1^53.  A  ]>eriodical  esiirnination  in  tbe  work  would  he  a  good 
accompaniment  and  toircciive  of  the  dclidrncies  in  tl>e  otiier 
system;  marking  a  stimulus;  1354-1258.  ICtliibiiiona  In 
commoners  given  by  elaminaliun;  1 -.'60-1 361.  !>icond  Maslor 
respmisihle  for  ihc  discipline  of  the  College;  Ibelieuil  Jlusier'a 
huiisc  in  commoners;  Warden  looks  to  the  Second  Master  lor 
the  oharaelerof  the  collegers  ;  I2G5-I267.  French  and  German 
not  deemed  of  so  much  importance  formerly  as  at  present; 
I26S— 1^79.  For  tbe  Goiidhird  schularsbiji  e&RininationB  por- 
tion* of  English  Hisicry  had  10  be  ^ot  up  ;  1380.  Lower  part 
of  Ijje  School  used  to  trace  a  map  every  Sjlurdav  and  lake 
miicli  p.iins  with  it;  Dr,  Mohcrly  often  talked  a  good  deal 
about  geography  ;  1281,  1282.  Prise  foi-  .Matlicmalics  ;  wtm 
through  conic  sections,  but  did  not  commence  the  calculus  ; 
1383~12fiS,  A  hard  woiking  boy  would  work  about  7  hours  a 
day,  and  jusl  before  the  eiaminaiions  3  orlO;  1239,  A  boy 
disiiiiguished  for  coinpo^iiion  vvuulJ  tale  about  Iwu  or  Ihrcu 
hours  to  do  nn  exercise;  but  there  were  shorter  pieces  of  coin- 
posilion  ;  1390.  Natural  science  leclures  {Set  also  on  Ibis 
Evidence  of  Kev.  Godfrey  U,  l.ee  and  lUv.  G.  Mobellv); 
l209-lnOj.  Ucbaling  Society  esiLiblisbed  ;  hod  debates  on 
poliileal  subjects  ,  one  on  Oliver  Cromwell;  a  reform  lull 
re  Iu  ling  to  college  clothing,  Ac;  l:!06-131O.  Crickei ;  1311- 
1:125.  I'uniBhnicnls  by  flogging, impositions,  He.  ;  13L'6-I34T, 
Nearly  all  the  men  ni  New  College,  Oxford,  come  from  Win- 
cliesleri  himself  passed  the  Moiieralions  esaiuinalion  ;  took 
double  lirst  honuurs  in  MJthcmnlics  and  Classics  ;  134S-I.153. 
Enough  Greek  prose  is  not  laughl  at  Wincliesicr;  pri/o  for 
Grt^el(  prose  iranslalion  ;  thinks  jniire  trATulalion  of  Latin  verse 
into  Greek  pinse,  &c.  should  he  done;  boys  nl  the  top  of  Ihe 
Scbool  used  lo  do  about  40  linis  uf  gmetry  and  40  line^  uf  prose 
aweck;  1:153-1363.  Never  heard  complaint  of  Winchester 
men  no!  iransl.iimi;  well  -,  considers  thai  the  ilme  he  spent  at 
Wincbester  was  iihefolly  and  advantageously  tmploycd  j  136.3- 
1365. 

JUNIOR,  A.  in  'WincirESTia  Coi.ledf,  page  381. 

Is  nil  llie  foundaiion  of  Winchcsler  College;  was  14  l.isi 
November  ;  wenl  10  Wniclieiter  ut  the  beginning  of  lust' 
September  ;  eiilered  the  College  Ihrough  open  eompeliiion  ; 
was  one  out  of  137  candidalis,  seven  of  whom  obtaine<J 
scholarships;  was  placed  ihe  middle  of  (he  F'ltlh  Form, 
which  is  a  little  higher  Ihnu  Ihe  middle  of  the  Sclioul;  1545.. 
155G.  Gives  evlilence  as  lo  fagging,  school  duties,  discipline, 
punislimenis,  Ac;  does  not  see  anv  speci.1l  objeclioit  10  the 
lagging  aystem  as  carried  on  in  the  school,  except  the  going 
out  111  games  ;  no  lighting  tates  place;   1557,  IQBl. 

LEE,  Hev.  GODFHF.Y  B.,  M.A.,  page  333. 

Is  warden  of  Winchester  Collejje  j  has  been  In  reaidence 
14  months,  but  has  been  eleetetl  longer;  was  a  tulor  f^ir  Si 
years;  l-,3.  No  material  changes  made  in  Ibe  letting  and 
mana^'ment  of  the  scbool  properlv  during  the  last  50  vears; 
4.  Fines  taken  more  fully  than  furmeriy  ;  iho  years  ago 
the  fines  were  raivcd  from  IJ  years'  improved  value  lu  a^ 
years',  and  it  is  inlemled  10  renew  no  leases  in  fulure  for  leta 
tlian  2j  yents  impnived  mlue,  raltulaied  on  liie  6  per  eenl. 
tables  ;  ihe  plan  found  to  answer  at  New  Cullegc,  Oxford  i 
has  Ilie  burden  of  Kghting  for  Ihe  lines,  and  also  ths  curre- 
spondence  and  odium  ;  proposes  to  let  some  leases  run  out 
etery  year  lill  all  arc  diseonlinued  ;  we  have  dechned  to  renew 
three  leases  this  year;  5—11-  Has  a  steward  and  land-agent, 
who  wuuld  give  evidence  as  to  alle'iiliou  in  the  value  of  the 
property;  13-14.  In  1360  Ihe  receipts  were  1  7,62';f.  Si.  5d., 
the  etpendillireOci,oa!^f.  <•',  111.:  15,  16.  Sold  lo  Her  Mnjeiily 
for  19,000/.  an  estate  near  Osborne,  and  the  purcha'«  money 
is  lo  Ije  invested  in  other  land  at  Hambledon  ;  17  ami  :i]-35. 
'J'he  College  auihorilie?  Iiave  laid  by  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  College  In  goocl  years,  so  tiiat  if  ihey  ba^e  a  bjid  year 
they  n^ay  have  it  to  fall  hack  upon  ;  had  a  balance  in  haud 
from  Ihe  year  1859,  willi  which  the  surplus  eipendilure  of 
IB60  was  paid  ;  18-20.  Warden  and  Fellows  bnve  ubsolule 
discretion  as  to  Ihe  giving  of  livings  ;  most  of  them  are  given 
lo  Fellows  ;  gives  a  few  instances  of  a  contrary  praclice  ; 
31-38-  Ten  Fellows  of  the  College;  lo  bL-  reduced  to  sii  ; 
29,  :iO.  Tlic  Bedminster  trust  amounts  to  15,60(1/.,  and 
produces  468/.  per  annum  ;  amouiil  is  to  lie  given  in  eihi- 
bilious  to  bays  who  do  nol  sueecetl  in  getting  10  New  College, 
to  help  iliem  to  obiain  a  University  education  ;  eihibitioiii  are 
nol  E^iven  upon  examinalion,  but  llic  boys  are  leleeied  by  iJje 
Warden,  Head  Matter,  and  Under  Musler,  and  consist  of  such 
as  are  poor  end  have  a  good  moral  ibaractcr  ;  belieies   that  ni 
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long  Bi  [lie  triisi  is  faitlifull)'  odministcrpd  ii  is  a  wry  yiilijublc 
one  ;  the  Largest  auisUnce  given  ii  50/.  j  liw  boy&  am  nlucutcd 
for  Tour  yc»r^  and  may  llu-n  go  lo  eilhcf  OjlWd  or  t'ainbiidgi'j 
36-^ti.  anil  S6-lL'5.      'I'hi'  Duncan  pri«is  a  »mall  maihr-'muiical 
pHiC|pven  eiclu>i*elj-  bjotiminatioo;  57.     Tlif  Sii]H'iannu«les 
fund  EvtjiliiiiDr»  arc  ior  Ixijs  ^iipcranniialcd  wiihout  uuing  to 
Nl'W  Cullrgi.',   when   lliey  haw  altaini-d   th.>  age  of  |8  ;  tUnj 
tlieD  haiu  ID  enter  the  Unlieiviiy  on  tiii-ir  ouii  account  ;  nnd 
thii  fund  ia  lo  auitl  them  ^  Ihi^  buperannuatiou  virtunllj'  tends 
our  men  to  thr  (*iint«t  at  tlie   UnWcniiipg  ■  year  earlier  than 
the   other   (lubllc  school?;     SS-TO.      Subject    puthued  i    fund 
foundcH  by    Warden    Dobwij,    l"32i  86-JEO.      Warileii  anil 
Fellowl  of   New   College  have    power  lo  elect   U  any  age ; 
71-72.      To  amend  or  alter  any  i|)ceiflc  provision  In  one  at  the 
Slaiiites  iliefo  innsi  l>c  the  conwnl  of  tbf  Queen  and  ihe  Privy 
Council  ;  7a-77.      llie  (ioitdard    Benefadion   It  ihe   23,000/. 
coniok   "to  increase  Ilie  falipeiidt  of  the  tno  Mutert;"  tile 
GoddarJ   Scholarship,  niisirering  lu  ibe    Nc"cflsile  of  Eton; 
is  of  tho   value  of  ^5',  a  year,  and  ii  gireu  on  ci  ami  mil  ion  i 
it  i%  g:iven  llirn?  yeur^  out   til'  lour,  and  it    tenable  for    four 
yean  i  anil  in  Ihe  fiiuitti  yiBr  Ihe  Pitl  Club  in   London  gives 
a  «cho1arthip  of  !tO'-   per  annum,  and  a<  (hiit  dnb  pays  tlic 
boy  the  fourth  echolarsUip  it  does  not  appear  in  the  aecuunti  ; 
?8-8^.      At  Ibe  eihibitioiif  are  now  administered  they  art'  very 
wlianla^eous,  and  he  would  be  sorry  to  v^  them  administered 
in   any  other  way  ;  84,  85.      The  subject  pursued  in   dvtail  ; 
boyi   at  liberly  to  compete  for  any  scbolarsUips  :  boyi  have 
sometimes  nbrained  ■  scholarship  nt  otlnir  college^  and   then 
a  Winchestet    cihibiiion  ;  BC-1U8.       Value  of   an   uiidergra- 
duate'i  Bcholarthrp  at  Ojiford  90/,.  elclu&ive  of  roam^-ieul,  and 
tuition  i   109-113,       A   superannuate  must    be  a  sclioUr,    aa 
icboLrs  only  were  eligible  ;   Uiis  fund    was  a  subscription   fund 
te(  on  foot  by    Warden    DahH)n    in    1733  i     tll'ISd.       Tlit 
Oiford   Comininlnners  haie  reduced  the  leu    Fellowihtps  lo 
UK  ;     Fellowf  are   llic  trustees   of  the   College,   one   la    Sub- 
wanlr'n,    two   are    Bursars  ;    tho    Sub. warden    reiponsiblv   for 
evervibiiig   when  ihe  Warden  ii  illi   la7-lH0.      Any   further 
reducliun   in    the  number  of   T'ellowft   would  be  injurioua    to 
the  interests  of  the   College,  in   depriving  it  of  the   means   ol 
providing  fur  Matlen  who  are  luperannuated  ;  however,  one 
only  of  the  eiisting   Fellows   was  a   Matter  here.  oi>e  was  a 
lutor  at  New   College,  the  oiher  ei((hi   were   never    MaMers  ; 
131-135.      But  they  wore  Fcllowiof  New  College;   Proviiioos 
or  Ordinance -,  ).1G-13B.     Tlic  old  u>age  was  Ihat  the  lluriar 
■dd  one  or  two  of  Ihe  others  should  be  resident  ;  new  Sinlules 
aa  lo   residence;    139-H7,  and    155-161.      No    limit    lo    the 
'value  of  the  livings  which  a  Fellow  may  hold  ;  any  tiviug  may 
be  held  with  a  Fellowship  ;   HS,  MS.     The  Fellowships  to  be 
suppressed  aie  to  be  converted    into  scholarships  ;  hopes    on 
more  will  be  suppressed;   I51-1SS.      Head  Master's  salary  is 
15CL  i  makes    a   considerable   addition    by   his    baardeis  ;  the 
■ecunU   Master's  salary  U  5SCL   per  annum,  beaides  capilalion 
•   fees  ;  would  be  sorry  to   see  iFko  Fellowships  reduced   for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  slipendi  of  Ihe  Maatera  ;  Ihe  Warden 
hiia  no  power  lo  tranbact  Ihe  mq^ro  ne^ttia  without  the  co<niient 
*nd  sMittance  of  tlie  Fellows  ;   I, 52-154,      Statutes  silent  as  la 
marriage  of  Fellows,  as  originally  they  were  ]iritili  ;  now  Ihey 
TTtaj  be  married;  generally  there  nre  two  resident  Fellows;   Ihey 
■re  not  compelled  to  aliend  chnpel  nor  take  part  in  the  service  ; 
have  a  common  dining  room,  but  do  not  use  il;  Fellows  elect  the 
Mailers;  their  dnlie*  generally  ;   155-176.     Warden  appoints 
choristers  and  ihe  schcolma^ler  ;  Ihe  cbonsters  only  ^ing  in  Ibe 
chapel  ;  have  a  separate  schoolroom  ;  are  of  a  lower  rank  in  life 
Iban  the  scholars  ;  have  a  good  cumiiiercial  education,  and  are 
bflerward^  jipprrntlced  to  a  trade  with  Ihe  approliation  of  the 
Warden;  they  board  and  lodge  in  the  schoolmaater's  house;  [77- 
,181-     An  abbreviated  service  in  the  chapel  daily,  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  family  prayers  ;      1S2-tB4.      Making  the  Head  Mas- 
H't  or  Assistant  ATasters  Fellows  would  be  object  ion  able  ;  there 
would   be  a  sort  of  imjttntn  in   imperio,  which   would   bo  em- 
barrassing ;    tbey  would   be  Ihe  govcnictl  and    the  govcnimg 
bfxiiet  at   the  same  time  ;   tS5,  ISe.      Has  prepared  a  drnfi  of 
come  new  statutes  with  (he  assistance  of  a  barristet  ;   lST-190, 
Thinks  the  advice  and  auisiance  of  the  Fellows   valuable  in 
governing  the  College  ;    they  liave  power  to  inierfert  with  the 
studies  of  Ihe  School,  but  do  not  eiercise  it ;   191-301.      Four 
Mated  meelings  iT  the  Wardens  and  Fellows  annually  ;  oihers 
occasionally  ;  a  majority  of  Fellows  must  attend  ;    in  case  the 
Warden  becomes  ill  orimbecile  a  pro-warden  is  elected  froni  ihe 
Fellowi  ;  the  Warden  hai  an  office  for  life  ;   202-307.       His 
power  would  be  much   increased  if  there  were  no  Fellows  ;   it 
would   only  be  limited   by  such  Acts  of  Parliament  ai  relate 
to   this  and  similar  bodies  ;  206-309.     A   foundation   scholar 
awarded   punishment  by  Ibe   Head   Ala^ler  can  appeal   ti>  the 
Warden,  who  if  he  Ihoughi  it  groundless  would  dispose  of  il  ; 
if  insisted  upon  he  would  hring  it  befnre  the  FeUowe ;  baa  not 
the  power  10  eipel  a  scholar  without  the  consent  of  ibe  Fellows  ; 
power  of  appeal  lo  the  Visitor )  but  Head  Master  has  supreme 
power  over  com  moil  era ;   310-323-     The  School   ift  governed 
by  Ihe  unrepealed  ponions  of  the  statutes  and  by  the  ordinance 
of  the  Oiroid  University  Commissionera  ;  Bishop  of  Winchester 
has  lo  approve  of  all  new  slalutea  ;  some  of  the  old  ones  have 
become  obsolete  ;  n>any  have  been  repealed  as  inconsibteot  with 
the   lav  of    he  land  ;  233-337.      Nu  unpleasant  collision    lias 
ever  occurred  in  cansrquence  of  llie  double  government  of  tfie 
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School  ;  328.  School  has  two  visitor*  i  New  College,  Odntd. 
hold  a  scrutiny  oery  year,  at  which  all  members  of  the  CalUf 
may  make  complaint  ;  formerly  laao}  complaints  aUnii  iwt, 
Ac.;  the  Bishop  as  Visitor  I lui  power  lo  make  alu-rationv  vrf 
I  lie  double  visitations  have  never  clashed  j  nform*  i  S^>-tl^ 
A  tutor  wishing  to  open  a  hoarding  house  for  cumitiDnen  h 
obliged  to  apply  lo  li.e  Warden  and  Fellows  for  leave;  ,%, 
aulbuiiij  of  ihe  Warden  and  Fellows  limited  vtiih  t»pen  la  t, 
commoiien,,  w  ho  were  originally  admiiicd  atJUii  iinblBarrn  r. 
plaint!  concerning  tcaclilng,  diet,  punislimvnl,  di>cigilr  . 
Irciiled  bv  the  Head  Mailer,  ciccpl  in  very  bad  cases  ■.(  L .__ 
of  illKipline  I  Fellows  have  control  over  the  numbavftk 
commoners  ;  359-366. 

Further  eiamined,  (p,  363)  ^ 

Letters  in  "  Tlie  Times  ;"  it  would  be  iiupoMihl*  fa  Monf 
in  a  circular  inrarmalion  concerning  adtnitsion  lo  the  Sf^ 
that  aould  do  nw»y  wi<h  the  neccHity  of  all  corrcipoBdawrt 
impostible  to  iJ»ic  wb.-n  ihr  circular*  arc  issued  how  o«^ 
vacancies  Ihcrc  will  he;  la-.t  year  there  were  108  Cindatak 
for  Ibe  College;  98  came  to  eiainination  ;  only  8  iier*  idn»iw., 
since  the  Collide  wiis  thrown  open  to  general  conipetitiM  A 
average  number  of  caniiitlaies  has  been  lOJ  j  llietv  wwM  k 
no  objcclion  lo  inciting  in  the  circular  llic  limit  af^^ 
the  subjecLs  of  exnminatlon  ;  lo  stat«  Ihe  exact  nimtf  i^ 
schoJarsliips  would  be  very  difficult  j  919-936.  A  Inirr  h 
the  "  Times  "  lust  year  cauw-d  ,i  great  deal  of  corra*Da*M( 
from  nil  sorts  of  people,  bul  none  who  would  wish  it  imI 
Ihemtelvci  of  the  foundation  -,  ihev  Ibiind  on  applica^o  ta 
ihe  edncntiiin  was  neither  wliat  Ibey  svjihi.>d  nor  CDUtelDptMri; 
lliuiks  that  if  the  heads  of  eiaminaiioa  wrr«  s.itmbai  ^rr 
IXilly  Slated  it  would  render  a  coircspandciioe  Ins  iiiumij, 
S27.  9^8.  Corrects  his  evidence  ;  bays  KunMime*  baa  U 
eihibitions  given  for  good  conduct  without  pmioBs  noi. 
naiion;  but  such  laaei  of  unfreijiient  occurrentt ;  MM0 
In  eonscquenci-  of  the  opinion  of  the  Com  in  ImI  oners,  I  r  ii 
arc  now  engaged  to  leacli  the  physical  stiicncea  ;  infj  1]  w 
10  lectures  given  in  the  year;  it  would  be  aihiaisaai  la 
have  another  course  of  lectures  in  the  »hort  WUw  Ins 
September  lo  Cbrislmai  j  thinks  that  if  prtsea  ortc  piea  la 
elaminalions  in  phyaical  science  the  boy»  would  uuU  ito 
lectures  more  eagerly  ;  930-941.  The  lectuier  is  p.,i  ni: 
guineas  fur  his  course;  913.  It  waa  proposed  origv^j  b 
devole  three  Fellow. hip*  to  Natural  Scicri,-c  j  ItcluruK^ 
tilled  for  this  ;  the  Fellowships  proposed  to  tie  abolished  f^v 
obout  1,300/-  per  annum  J  943-949-  Anticipates  no  olgi^ 
lo  three  courses  of  leeiurcs  a  year;  950—953.  An  eiaiBaaM 
in  outlying  subjects,  such  as  French  and  faisiory,  mx  la^n 
Ihe  school,  has  been  insiitulcd  by  the  Head  Master  •ilk  fid 
effect  ;  objects  tii  subalitule  an  examination  in  physical ^bk 
for  the  e  I  ami  nation  in  modem  languages  or  modern  im*}  . 
would  rather  add  than  jobslimie  ;  954-961.  SooKb^iAi 
great  inleresl  in  ihe  lectures,  but  most  do  not  ;  ilie  Iratuivaa 
clieered  by  the  boys  on  comineiicii:g  his  thir<t  course  nrbtMiBi 
963-9GS.  Sanitary  condition  of  Winchester  ;  irytflii^ 
refosed  to  listen  to  a  aauilHry  engineer  j  nt  ChriMina^  tKI, 
typhus  fever  raged  in  Winchester  ;  several  l«ys  Ukm  lU.  ^ 
one  sent  linnie.  where  he  died  of  Uio  fever,  but  it  wm  tst  i 
healthy  place  ihni  he  waa  leni  to  ;  966-9G9.  Does  ••(  ttM 
there  is  any  want  of  ventilation  in  ilie  d»rinilurits :  ba<a««U 
be  glad  If  the  clianibcts  could  be  enlarged  j  il70-9TJi  Tteb 
it  unnasonablc  lo  exivct  the  College  iiuihontie*  to  iHbaq 
great  change  in  the  CKmni/e™  of  educalinn  u  loiv  M  ih 
Univernily  makes  no  change;  because  ihey  edscsH  far  Ita 
University,  Ihey  are  conlieclut  specially  with  one  Cal\<r,lMr 
!icholarsbi|;s  all  belong  lo  that  College;  anil  if  (Ikj  ^wf 
their  course  of  educutiin  so  thai  their  scholars  -honlil  bCuaitMd 
for  the  highest  univeisiiy  education  they  would  be  depntl^ 
them  of  endowment!  in  Oxford, ••bicli  would  then  go  loatW 
schools  where  a  high  claWcol  edueaiion  is  ^iicn  ;  Winrtmaii 
College  was  founded  principally  for  the  prieslliood,  and  wo^ 
as  it  is  thought  essential  ihat  the  clergy  hhauld  be  lewavd  aW 
have  a  classioal  eilucalion,  Greek  and  I.iiiin  musl  b«  1 1  tMia4 1 
974-97,';.  Thci]ualilicalions  for  scholnrships  «re  :  1,  Thnfc 
candidaie  l«  under  14  years  of  age;  S.  not  neallliy  (9.*^ 
tiled  member  of  the  Church  of  England  j  wiih,  4.  lesUmoiM 
of  moral  conduct-  Doesnol  think  i  peer's  son  Hoiild  betli0U> 
for  a  scholarship  ;  opinions  as  to  di^qualiScalion  on  amiuM^ 
wealth  ;  976,  986.  Thinks  Ihat  in  sll  caites  tbe  tnosl  protcHK 
boys  are  elected  lo  the  achalBrshiiis  almost  regatdlev.  of  itafc 
poverty  or  wealth  ;  9q7  -990-  Diet  of  senior  iind  jurUs  I»t<, 
991-994.  Il  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Warden  who  i>  U 
preach  in  the  chapel  ;  the  Head  Master  and  the  Sectind  M«w 
preach  ;  so  do  the  Fclloivs  uhen  asked  (  the  cl>a|>lain  (Hsdvs, 
thinks  il  desirable  to  have  a  change  of  preachers  for  the  clu|d  . 
995-1000.  Considers  die  Wanlen  and  fellows  lo  br  mrniui^ 
for  the  subjects  Uughl  in  ilie  College  ;  bul  the  liHlor  nifW 
interfere  ;   1005-1007. 

Paper  put   in  concerning  tbe  Superannuatea'  Fut>4  i 
Bedminsler  Elhihition, 
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Hat  been  for  27  years  Head  Matter  of  Winchtsler  Sclioul. 
was  bred  there  ;  was  a  feJIow  and  tutor  of  BallinI  sotse  jwr.  ', 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  to  New  College,  267-271  flii 
emoluments  amounl  lo  750/.,  minus  330!.,  interest  on  JO,lXOi 
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-  advaaeeil  liy  t)ie  Collcgt  lo  aisiti  in  builtlini;  lil>  pnieot  ml- 
,  dance,  whioh  cml  allrigeihLT  37,000/.  ;  Iwi  100  lionrdiTt  j  had 
145  at  onir  (inie.  nhm  a  bad  sniiilary  rcpuution  acnl  dovii  iLi; 
niimlwr  to  G5  ;  doM  nol  propoii?  to  lufce  «  In'^'r  numliiT  Ihnn 
100  in  ruliiiej  bonrden  bsif  hII  been  living  in  t\,v  Mastar's 
house  lill  the  \mi  I»o  ycurs,  27-J-S77.  Ntw  CiiUi't,'!-  oieclioiis 
■re  now  opi^ii   to  campviiiion   hy  all  bort  in  iliu  »ho(il,  97H. 

■  Profiw  of  bonrdtrs  ;  iiptnwii  nloriei ;  27S-2aS.  Msibf- 
maliqal  coiirie  compulsory,  2H6-2*B,  l>elails  as  lo  tthool 
cluirm*,  whool  BIilunbt^  iiJarii'i,  f«",  &c.  ;  wiincis'ii  loinl 
eaioIumL'nu  about  :i,000i,  a  yens;  S»S-3a6.  Con«ide"  Ihe 
biwrrl  nnd  lodnings  Iw  gi»es  lo  liiton  it  wurlli  1001.  a  year 
beiidi's  OiL-ir  sliiiuiiJ.  1137.  Has  two  Frendi  Mn-.UTi.  j  Otr- 
man  or  tVtfncb  uuglu  (o  E'viy  buy  )  Tiru  »uiniiiBiiuu  lii^ld  in 
January  ;  lliu  boys  lo.ik  a  k""''  ''"'''  "'  inltTuil  iu  ii  ;  thinks 
the  plan  H'ill  work  ndl  ;  dudribri  Ibe  naminnlions,  3iS-3<G. 
DtscribM  Uit  n  fl  lore  or  Ihf  found  all  on  ofiheCollc|;e  by  William 
of  Wykehsnj  i  iIh'd.-  wire  a  Warden  and  Ftllovii  as  llie  goTcrn- 

■  ing  boily  t  and  Ibe  MnsiiTs  are  canduclitii  cl  leniBlivi  by  ibam  i 
the  sobooi  grew  up  to  b*  of  s'ust  impiirinircc-  i  ai  Pint  a  ftw 
boj'it  wKre  admi'li^d  B.1  jUii  nobiHuii,  and,  the  edutaiion  U-'iiig 
found  to  bt  of  value,  oiIilT  boy*  *vn  ?i"nt  ;  if  nny  inatti?r  of 
imporlancv  look  phw  as  lo  ihc  wholarn.  he  (the  Head  MasiiT) 
wfli  obbtJKd  to  U;  it  before  iJie  Warden,  niiil  even  with   re(>i.rd 

,      lo   Ibii   coniinoiico.   liu    would    not    [iiiiiL    of  doinji    aoylhing 
nmariuble   »i<liuut    eonsullin)-  llie  Warden;  kucIi  a    eonili ' 
tution   be   would  not  deiJre  lur  no  iosliTtilion,  but  it  having 
grown  up  Iradlliunally  he  would  be  iiiiiTy  lo  hare  it  interfered 
wLtb  ;  priciieally  Lhe  gifverniner>t  ol'ilie  Collvj^e  ii  in  tbe  bandi 
of  tlm    Warden,   as    thu  Felluin  are    iion-residint,  347-358, 
365-368,  and  a73  •(  «y.      Many  jntpruvemenls  iiavu  been  made 
in   the  Callepe  Uj  ilic  Warden  and   Felloies  ;  but   nut  in  the 
teaching  deparlment.     The  Felloiv5lii;)s  may  be  regarded  in  ibu 
light   of  retiring    allovranm    for    Ihe    Master!   »f  the    Sehool 
and    the    Fello«>   of  New    College;  339-361.     Tbey    are    to 
be  reduced  from  ten  lo   sin  ;  docs   not  think   Ihem  tnalerjal  ; 
in  a  new  iiistitutiun  a    Warden   conlrolhii^j  the  Ucud   Mister 
Tould    be  monstrous;   not  so    where  a   Warden   is  an  inheri. 
lance:  363.  369.      Su'lects  Ihc    Masien  frum    New  College,  iF 
possible;   such    a    reslrirlion  cannot  improve  ihc   t|uality    of 
tbc  teaching ;    S64.     The  sialuies)   atid    ordinances    rtlalc    to 
•cholars  and  not  commoner*;  3G9-37I.      Bulieves  that  any  new 
scheme  lt>  be  carried  out  Bucec^fully  mu^t  have  tliv  full  sym- 
pathy of  New  College  i  does  not  wish  liie  con^iiiuiion  of  llie 
Wiiichesicr  College  or  School   to  he  changed  ;  Itlinks  that  the 
atiltiority  of  ibe  Head  Mjsler  sJiould   be  supreme,  but  that  a 
body   should   exi^t  to  lay  down   some    general  rules    for    bis 
guidance,  and   even  with   power  lu  remove   him;  thinks  (hu 
present  -ivblem  satisfactory;    if  complaints  are  received  from 
the  parents  Ihe  Warden  lios  io  aitend  to  ibe  correspondence  ; 
the  Warden  appoints  the  Alalbemalical  IMaster.  Ihe  French  and 
German    Masters,    and    the  Cullege    Iiilor ;    College    prvfeeU 
formerly  had  charge  of  sii  lesser  hoys,niid  were  in  a  i^reat  mea- 
sure responsible  for  theio  ;  374-382,  and  3B5-39L'.      Does  not 
wish  the  Fellows  to  aitud  in  the  educaliun  of  ihe  Scbuol  ;   3S3, 
384.     College  lulof  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth ;  would  wish  the  system   of  boy  tutors  to  be  kepi  up  ; 
389-398.    Proposed  increase  in  (he  number  of  scholars  from  70 
10  loo  is  as  great  as  is  desirahU  ;  the   number  of  scholars  was 
lo  be  increased  because  the  reduciion  of  the  Fellowships  left 
funds  unappropriated  ;  399,  400.      Election  of  scholara   is  by 
an  open  competition  ;  large   number  of  candidmcs  ;  this  plan 
has  proved   buccessful  ;  h^s  an  average  of  14   admissions  per 
annum  of  scholars  ;  the  tnarka  are  given  by  the  electors  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion  ;   they  have  elected   of  late  some 
boys  of  rather  low  parentage,  and  (hey  have  not  turned  out  so 
well  as  was  expected  ;  details  as  lo  scholars  and  commoners, 
competiiions,  &c.  ;  scholars  are  superior  to  conimuners  ;  401 
lo  43Q.     Tbe    open    competition   wa^-  introduced   previous   lo 
the    Oiford    Commiainn  by    the    auihorily    of  Ibe    Viiiior  ; 
433-437.      The  plan   of  the   boys   having  private  tntors  sug- 
gesti-d  five  years  ago  ;  is   now  introducing  the  system  fully  ; 
believes  it  one  of  great  value  ;  lias  under  bis  own  leaching   80 
buys,  30  of  whom  are  partly  tangbl  by  an  asaiitant ;  438-447. 
Details  of  school  msoagemenl ;  -148-452.      About  half  a  do«en 
boys  out  ol'  93  in  his  house  allowed  to  have  porter,  &c.  under  a 
medical  eertilicnte  ;  formerly   the  consumption  i>f  beiT  was  far 
loo  greai ;  433-456.      The  boys  who  attend  Mr.  Dii  Boulay's 
liouser  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  do  not  attend  ittorn- 
ing  chapel  ;  457,  458.     Some  of  the  senior  boys  have  pijv.ite 
studies  ;  others  learn  in  school  ;  thev  have  alscj  a  large  hall  ; 
scholars  can   le.irn  in  iheir  bedrooms  but  commoners  may  not ; 
459  to  468.      Details  and  opinions  as  to  diet,  Bcc,  i  ihinlu  meat 
once  a  day,  with  bread  and  butter  at  breakfast  and  tea.  all  ihat 
is  necessary  ;  but   bai    lately   iniroduced   a  bread  and  cheese 
supper  at  8'30  ;  occasionally  the  boys  got  in  meat  for  break- 
fast and  tea  ;  Ihc  parents  sometimes  ^nd  Ibem  bams  and  such 
things  i  some  of  the   boys  often   visit  the  pastry  shop  ;  469- 
474.      Bijarding-housea,    provision   uf  furniture,  pnyments  for 
bteakage,    (tc.  ;    475—480.     (Documents  read  relative  lo  Ibe 
tiuggesied  introduction  into  tbe  College  of  irisiruction  in  the  phy- 
sical scitnces.)   lias  eiperienced  great  diHiculty  in  obtaining  etii- 
clenl  lecturers  on  ihe  physical  sciences;  so  far  as  llie  system  Itas 
been  carried  out  the  cost  has  been  100  guineas  a  year  ;  opinions 
as  lo  the  benelil  derived  tVom  physical  science  and  Ihe  influence 
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of  tbe  lectures  ;  ihinki  it  very  desirable  Ihat  physical  sciences 
should  be  known  by  e*eryl>oily  ;  ibev  are  matters  of  accom- 
plishment and  knowleilge  Mhioh  everyhodv  should  know  some- 
thing of.  but  as  :■  inaiter  of  education  and  tiaining  of  ihe  mfnd. 
doe<i  not  feel  their  value  ;  481-520.      Hoys  occasionally  refused 
arlmittance  lo  the  School  from  inabilily  to  join  the  low'er  classes; 
proi  not  ions  made  accord  ill;;  to  ability  ;  promotions  more  rapid 
at   Winchester   Ihun  ot  oihi-r  schools;  5^1^534.       Tlie    Bed- 
minsier  Fund  described  ;  326  (m:  Rev.  G.  B.  Lee's  evidence), 
Wishes  to  give  anoiber  ohihiiinu  id  the  boys  besides  the  God- 
rlard  Sehobirship  of  S.^/.  a  venr  for  four  years ;   wishes  Ihit  ihe 
Eiamincr^  would  produce  a   list  of  the  eiamiaition  and  Ihe 
marks,  that  the  list  should  \ie  published,  and  that  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  -.hould  select  the  person  to  receive  the  eihibiiion  ; 
5a7-.WI.      Buys  must  leave  the  School  no  their  IBlh  birthday, 
unless  ihey  have  been  recnmmentltd   for  Ne»^  Colie^je  at   llw 
previous  eleefion  ;  several   such   scholars  in    tlie  school ;  if  all 
boys  ^rent  away  from  M'inchesTer  at  18,  it  would  be  a  vear  and 
camclimes  Ivo  years  earlier  than  the  candidates  from  tbc  Dlher 
schools  ;    ibinks   it   undesirable   tliat  tbe  boys   In  the    Lower 
School  sh/iuU  he  allowed  lostiy  lill  Ihey  arc  l«,  hecau-e  it  is  a 
graloiloiis  education,  anil   parents  woijhl   be  desirous  for  their 
children   to  slay  as  long    as    possible  ;  it  would  be  desirable, 
however,  fur  bovs  to  stay  bvyonil    IB  if  they  were  on  ilie  Silth 
Form  I  53i'-j)l,      No   mcL'tijiKs  of  the  Head  and    Assianni 
Masters  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  mode  of 
-     carrj'ing  or>  The  school  ;  Ihe  S.'cuiid  Master  being  statutory  is. 
not  eonlrollcd  by  ihe    Head   Master,  but  only  by  ihc  Warden 
and    Fellovcs  ;  54S-S45.     Superintends  the  senior  division  of 
the  Fifth   as  well  as  Ihe  Sixth  Form  ;    Greek  Testament;  S46- 
5S^.      Ueniarks    as   to  the  teaching  ^if  history,  iniitbematica, 
French,    Gennnn,    Greek,    &c.    Se. ;  35S-5S4.       Would    tind 
Oreat  difficulty   in    obtaining    Mani-rs    who    lisd   a   sufllcieni 
knowledge  of  French  lo  teach  it  properly  and  were  up  in  olber 
subjects  ;  has  difficulty  in  getting  the  boys  to  atieud  the  French 
Lessons  in  eonie<]uenee  of  no  stimulus  being  given;  scboloT' 
ships  for   mudvrn   languages  are  given  at   Okford;   does  not 
think  it  ivootd  be  aiKunlAKeiius  to  make  Ihe  cundlliun   of  the 
employmcol  of  an  Under  Msster   be  a  knowledge  of   French ; 
tbe    French  Master  has  ihe  power  of  givini:  impositions  ;  has 
estahli^iietl  pHies  for  Ihe  lower  divisions;  585—605.      Reinjirks- 
with  regard  to  proposeil  eiamiuaiions  in  collateral  mailers  ;  tbe 
Gnddard   Scliolarsiiip  ;  docs  nui  wish    to  have   mere   Iban  fiO 
bovs  Dt  the  .Scholarship  examinations  ;  all  the  best  boys  get  to 
the  lop  of  the  School  ;   Euglisli  history  forms  a  principal  part 
In  the  eiaminations  ;  two  gold  medals  from  iLie  C^uecii  for  com- 
positions in    Latin   and    Fnglisli    verse  and  prose,   and    silver 
medals   for  elocution  in   Latin  and  English  ;  iu  each  year  Ihe 
Warden  and  Fellows  give  piiies  for  compwliion  not  rewarded 
by  gold  medals;  (106-624,     School  Details.     Is  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  private  Inllion  ;  wishes  the  boy  tutors  to  be  as  an  elder 
brother  lo  ibeir  pupils  ;  625-656.     TlJe  numbers  of  (he  scholars 
ha.;  been  increasing  rapidly,  and  if  the  increase  conlinues  it  will 
be  necessary  r^'lt  year  to  appoint  q  new  lifoster  ;  does  nol  wish 
the  number  in  each  class  lo  eiceed  40  ;  Ibinks  liiat  wiih  proper 
leaching  11  is  easy  lo  keep  '10  hoys  in  order ;  637,  658.     Some 
few  eases  are  allowed  where   classical    work   is  commuted  for 
malheiiiuiics  or  nay  otiier  study  tlie  boys  or  ihelr  parents  may 
wish  ;   docs  not  consider  the  .School  large   enough  to  admit  of 
having  an   '*army  class;"  has  had  boys  who  have  competed 
successfully  at  tbe  Civil  Service  Examinations  ;  some  have  gone 
lo  Sandhurst,  orlicrs  lo  Government  offices  ;  659-li(i4^     Thinks 
it  would  lie  desirable  lo  hnve  distinct  departments  if  W^incUesler 
were  3s  large  as  Eton,  but  not  now  ;  lias  never  found  the  boys' 
interest  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  flag  while  Ibey  are  going  on  with 
tbose  studies;  out  of  tbe  80  boys  in  the  Sitlh  Form  probably  30 
will  he  scholars  ;  thinks  that  a  boy  »ho  Is  idle  in  one  intvlleclual 
pursuit  would  be  idle  in  any  pursuit  ;  665-671.     T'hlnks  Ihal 
the  system  of  "  bifurcation  "  (allowing  boys  afler  a  certain  time 
lo  branch  off  into  another  depart menl)  is  a  i^uestiou  of  Ihe  siie 
of  the  School  ;  a  boy^s  lank  In  Srliool  depends  on  his  proHcieney 
in  classics  ;  lliinks  it  necessary  thai  there  should  be  one  leading 
subject,  proficiency  in  which   should  be  ihe   main   principle  of 
clofisili cation  ;  but  that  other  subjecls  might  come   in  and  swell 
Ihe  marks';  673-681,  and  GB7.  688.     Thinks  a  School  should 
lie  of  such  magnitude  that  all  (he  best  scholars  can  gel  through 
it  and  go  oul  at  Ihe  lop  wilh  a  certain  stamp  ;  6B2-6B4.   Thinks 
that  the  prefects  should  he  sufficiently  numerous  lo  support  one 
another  and  to  have  aiilliorily  ;  GfiS,  686.     There  Is  a  library  in 
Ihe  College  for  prefects  lo  whleh  the  commoner  prefects  have 
access  ;  there  is  also  a  smaller  library  for  the  commoner   pre- 
fects only  ;   6S9.       College  has  organist  and  singing  men,  a 
complete  choir;  full  choral  iervlces  twice  on  Sundays,  Salurdoy 
evenings,  and    all    saints'   days ;    on   Sundays  pravers   in    the 
College  chn|iel  at  8  ;  at  half  past    lu,  Ihe  litany,  communiou, 
prayers,  and  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  ;  and  at  5  prayers  and  a 
sermon   In  Ihc  Cathedral  ;  preaching  in   Ihe  cbafiel  instituted 
by    Mr.    Barter  ;   Coniirmalious  held   for   die   boys  every  two 
years  ;  allendnnce  at    the    Holy    Communion    entirely    A'olun- 
tary  ;  690-704       The  Sunday  lesson  is  Ihc   Greek    Testsment 
construed  anci  eiplained  ;   during  Ihe  last  34  years  the  boys  have 
conlinually  been   going   llirougli   (he    Greek    Gospels  and  (lie 
Acts  of  ihe  Aposiles  ;  704-7OB.      Detoils  as  to  pimisbments; 
T09-72S,      Cases  of  gross  misconduct,  such  as  Ibefl,  referred  to 
the  Wartlen  ;  739,  730,      Till   recently  tlic   boys  had  a  limited 
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■"^~  range  orihc  country  and  were  enlirely  cicluiJed  from  the  town; 

they  aie  now  allowed  to  go  all  otct  the  country  ;  T3I-T33.  In 
College  the  prefecU  are  ihe  10  lenior  Imjs  j  the  College  pre- 
fect! have  nulhority  only  over  the  scholars  ;  delnlls  at  to  the 
authority  the  prefecls  excrche  over  the  Jiinior>  ;  thinki  the 
prefect  system  worki  ailmirshly  ;  734-754.  Fagging  only 
permittee!  for  the  I^fecU  j  755-7C4.  Games;  765-781. 
Thinks  the  Bystem  of  having  Ilirce  hreaks  in  the  School  year 
aJvanlageou*  ;  the  regular  holidays  are  only  on  the  saints'  days, 
on  which  no  r^ular  work  is  done  ;  amuwiDients,  &c.  on  holi- 
days ;  783-792.  Ilillo  corps  for  the  boy i ;  793-306.  Time 
for  chapel ;  Ih^  lioyi  liave  seven  hours'  schooling  daily,  excc]>t 
on  saints'  Jays ;  the  Head  Master  attends  fur  five  hours  daily  ; 
807.  The  College  meadow  is  fbur  acres  in  extent ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  extend  the  ptaygioimd  as  it  isboundrd  by  riren; 
swimming  and  busting  ;  80S-8It>.  Recitations  and  speeches  ; 
ladies  and  gentlemen  attend  to  hear  them  ;  is  of  0]iiiiion  that 
they  do  away  with  false  shame,  and  make  the  boys  orators ; 
817-821.  Considen  that  llic  classical  education  at  the  public 
acbools  vrould  be  improsed  if  only  one  grammar  was  used ; 
R5^— 830.  Every  school  of  this  kind  gives  a  peculiar  stamp  to 
its  boys  ;  Winchester  stamp  is  very  marked  ;  does  not  wish 
"bifurcation  "  to  be  introduced  at  Winchester  .School,  hut  to 
let  it  he  done  at  Colltgc  ;  thinks  the  hl^oricBl  essay  of  the 
boys  written  before  Christuuis  very  useful  ;  a  great  number 
oF  tines  are  learnt  by  heart  ;  lias  known  a  boy  to  repeat  a 
play  of  Sophocles  without  missing  a  word.  Considen  thai  Ihe 
School  would  be  much  benefited  if  the'  Head  Master  was  eot>- 
finvd  to  one  das*  ;  831-81S.  Some  boys  will  work  for  nincor 
ten  hours  a  day,  &C.  ;  849-863. 
THRESHEH,  J.  II.,  Esq..  page  377. 

Has  been  at  New  College  for  two  years  ;  was  previously  in 
Winchester  for  j^  years  ;  1366-1370;     Hie  relation  existing 


TnaESiiEa,  J.  H.,  Esq. — tout. 

between  Ihe  commoners  and  those  on  the  foundatii 
cbestar  ii  *ery  friendly  ;  they  mix  in  gvDes  ;  not  h 
each  party  ihouglil  the  other  inferior  i  1371—1377. 
this  tubject  ;  1413-1118.  No  ill  fi-eling  with  rej 
gown  ;  1378,  1379.  Prefects  are  popular,  and  dc 
their  power;  I3BO-13S4.  Public  opinion  in 
sound  and  wholesome  ;  neither  swearing,  drinking, 
nor  bullying  treated  otherwise  than  iriih  re 
1385-139(1.  Regards  fagging  ■*  beneficisd  ;  i 
only  two  complaints  while  ha  waa  Iherr,  in  oni 
the  Head  Mister  decided  that  the  complaint 
1397-1408,  Sleeping  accommodation  ;  fire  or  i 
each  room;  com|)laints  not  mkde  ;  1409-1413. 
the  diet  was  sufficient  in  quantity  but  acnnewbM 
quality,  or  at  all  eventa  it  was  oervcsl  in  kh  un 
manner;  subsequently  this  was  remedied  ;  one  ma 
in  a  day  ;  I419-14S9.  Religioua  iaatruction,  cba 
maiion,  alike  for  collegers  and  commonera  ;  1 1SO- 
tutors,  private  tuition  ;  1435-1453.  Bfore  detail* 
irork  ;  H51-1457.  Prtiei ;  cxhitntion*  to  Oxfoti 
to  commoners  and  collegers  i  competition  for  pri 
1469.  Freiicb  and  German  learnt  imperfeclly ; 
and  1490-1499.  Mathematics;  14SI.  Miitor;  ; 
Time  for  school  work,  30  hours  a  week  ;  for  m 
leisure,  lee  details;  I494-1501.  Flinging  has 
diminished,  with  good  resulu  ;  150S— 1509.  Wii 
are  considered  at  Oxford  to  be  fair  scholars  ;  subje 
1510-15S1.  Would  prefer  seeing  at  Winclicstcr 
composition  and  more  tranalation  ;  I5SS— 15S9.  ' 
might  be  done  at  Winchester  with  modem  loi 
physical  science  without  trenching  on  claMC*  or 
1530-1533.      Fagging,&e.  ;  1534-1544. 
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PHESENT  : 


Eari.  of  Clarendon. 
Earl  of  Devon. 
Lord  Littelton. 


Kev.  W.  H.  Thompson. 

H.  Halford  Vadodan,  Esq. 


Toe  EAKL  OF  CLAUENDON  in  thb  Chais. 
The  Yery  Rev.  Benrt  Geo&oe  Ltddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christchurcb,  examined. 


WEST- 
MDiSTEE. 


1.  (Lord  Ciarendoti.'i  I  bolieve  yoii  were  for- 
merly Head  Master  of  Westminster  school  ? — I  was. 

2.  For  how  maoy  years? — For  nine  years. 

3.  At  what  period  did  your  connexion  willi  Ihe 
school  cease  ? — In  AugoRt  1855. 

4.  Before  we  proceed  to  ask  you  for  any  infor- 
mation in  dt?tail,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  give  us  any  general  view  that  you  may  have  had 
and  retained  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  school 
when  you  came  to  it,  and  when  you  left  it ;  whether 
you  think  the  statuti/s  were  fully  carried  out  or  not, 
and  whether  you  can  make  any  suggestion  in  the 
way  of  improvement  ? — I  had  no  linowledge  of  the 
statutes  when  I  was  Head  Mnater  at  Westminster, 
except  during  the  latter  part  of  my  time.  They 
were  never  put  into  my  hands.  But  from  what 
1  now  know  of  the  statutes,  from  recent  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  I  think  they  were  carried  out 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  as  much  as  in  most  places 
where  ancient  statutes  exist.  A  great  many  of  the 
proTiBions  were  not  carried  out,  and  could  not  be 
carried  out  :  but  a  great  many  of  them  were. 

3.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  boys  in  t!io 
echool  has  greatly  decreased,  and  is  less  tlian  it  used 
to  be  in  former  yeai's  ?  —  Very  greatly.  I  find 
that  the  decline  began  more  than  40  years  ago.  In 
that  period  there  have  lieen  four  Head  Masters.  I 
have  drawn  a  paper  up  as  nearly  as  I  could  for 
periods  of  five  years  encli,  and  I  6nd  that  during  those 
40  years  the  average  entrances  Jmve  been  76,  77,  Si), 
23,22,  39.23,  27,  in  the  successive  periods  of  five 
years.  The  boys  also  stay  a  shorter  time  at  the  school 
than  they  did  formerly,  and  the  whole  number  has 
declined  considerably. 

6.  Do  you  attribute  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  boys  lo  any  defect  in  the  system  of  tuition  or  to 
the  internal  administration  or  economy  of  the  school 
that  you  think  could  be  improved  ? — I  am  not  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  those  causes.  It  is  often  said  that 
those  causes  had  some  influence  under  one  of  the 
Head  Masters,  hut  the  decline  of  the  school  began 
before  his  time. 

7.  Is  tliere  any  particular  cause  lo  which  you 
attribute  that  decline  ? — I  think  that  parents  are 
more  purtici^ar,  mothers  especially,  and  they  wish 
their  tons  lo  have  more  country  air.  The  place  is 
not  eo  open.  It  is  more  built  up  than  it  was. 
I  have  hearil  my  fallier  say  that  at  llie  time  he  was 
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at  Westminster  School  persona  used  to  shoot  snipe  in 

Batlersca  Fields.     There  were  houses  close  about  iho 

school  at  that  time,  as  now  ;  but  within  ii  short  distance    21  Juno  18C2. 

yoti  could  get  into  the  open  fields.     I  think  that  tho  -■  ■ 

greater  care  and  attention  which  parents  pay  to  simi, 

lary  matters  is  the  reason,  and  almost  the  aole  reason- 

for  the  decline  of  Westminster  school. 

8.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  attention 
of  parents  has  been  directed  particularly  to  the 
locality  of  the  school  as  being  inconveoicnt  ? — Very 
great  reason.  I  constantly  had  parents  coming 
to  me  with  the  full  purpose  of  sending  their  sons, 
either  from  old  Westminster  aasociBlions  or  from 
the  advantages  that  boys  can  obtaiu  at  the  school 
and  the  chances  of  going  to  Trinity  or  Christ  Church  -, 
but  when  tliey  saw  tiie  place,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
the  parents  altered  their  intentions. 

9.  And  has  that  been  the  case  even  on  the  part 
of  parents  whose  fathers  have  themselves  been 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  who,  consequently,  had 
a  kindly  recollection  of  the  school  ? — It  was  not  on 
their  part  from  what  they  saw,  bceause  they  knew  it 
from  their  own  recollection.  But  many  old  West- 
minsters did  not  send  their  sons,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

10.  Then  the  greater  part  of  the  boys  sent  during 
your  time  were  not  the  sons  of  old  Westminsters  ? 
—  A  very  large  portion  certainly  were  not.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  the  greater  part  s  but  a 
very  large  proportion  consisted,  I  think,  of  the  sons 
of  poorer  men,  to  whom  tho  advantages  offered  by 
the  school  were  a  gi'eat  object.  But  the  old  con- 
nexion of  the  school  with  great  families  has  gradually 
ceased  to  exidt.  Some  gentlemen  have  still  lingered 
on.  The  late  Duke  of  Richmond  continued  to  send 
bis  sons  to  the  end.  Some  few  of  the  old  connexions 
remain,  but  on  tho  whole  the  great  connexions  of  tho 
school  have  ceased. 

11.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  diminution 
in  the  numbers  at  Westminster  on  the  relations 
of  the  school  with  Christ  Church.  Is  it  in  your 
capacity  of  Dean  that  you  have  been  led  to  mako 
those  observations  ? — The  effect  has  been  most 
marked.  In  former  days  the  Westminster  hoys 
supplied  Christ  Church  with  some  of  the  best  men 
on  the  student's  list, — almost  all  the  tutors  were 
Westminsters :  but  for  many  years  past  they  have 
sent  us  very  few  tutors.     Indeed  I  believe  we  hnvc 
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only  hml  two  sucli  vrilhin  my  memory,  snd  now  there 
«Ki  noiii',  niiii  vci'y  fi-w  in  prosjject,  iiltliougli  the 
Wcatmiiwler  diiidfuUhips  uro  much  more  vulunUo 
ihun  olhcr  Btinlfiitsliiim, 

li.  Cnii  you  slate  the  value  of  these  atudcnt- 
lllipsT — Tho  viiluo  of  II  studentahip  at  the  present 
moment  Is  100/.  a  year  (besides  rooms),  held  for 
Boren  y«rti  «nJ  ihoy  uro  to  nwi!  to  120/.  ;  begides 
which  ihcm  is  ft  bcncfnction  of  the  late  Itisbop  of 
St.  Asaph  (Dr.  Cnrey),  ili  visible  amongst  them,  which 
win  giro  ihom  from  -Wl.  to  100/.  loore. 

IS.  (.Vt-,  Vauffhan.)  SOL  a  piece? — Tee.  Sup- 
poaing  thero  to  be  12  ia  residence,  each  might  have 
sot.  nioro  npioce. 

H.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  That  would  be  140/,  a 
year,  with  a  room  apiece  ? — Yes  \  150/.  at  present, 
nnd  ultimately  170/.  The  atatoment  appean  in  paj-e 
13  of  the  Hood  Master's  evidence,  1.3,  subdiviiion  1. 

15.  Ill  what  manner  are  Ibe  Westminster  boys 
elected  lo  the  Btudontships  and  scholarships  ? — They 
%n  elected  by  an  cxatnination  before  examiners,  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  Master  of  Trinity,  one 
by  myself,  nnd  one  by  tho  Dean  of  Westminster, 
These  examiners  report  lo  us.  We  come  up  to  West- 
minster 10  days  before  Whitsuntide,  when  w«  see 
tlic  candidates,  and  have  tlicm  before  us  for  a 
abort  tfivn  voet  examination.  They  are  finally  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  merit,  and  those  boys  who  stand 
first  on  tile  list  have  the  option  of  going  to  Trinity, 
or  Christ  Cborch  just  as  they  please. 

16.  You  have  no  option  about  taking  them  ?—■ 
Kot  unless  they  are  below  the  tnark,  or  there  is 
auything  against  their  character. 

I".  Is  tho  examination  of  a  severe  character, 
BO  as  to  test  the  abilities  of  the  boys  ? — Certainly. 

18.  If  they  pasa  their  examination  tothesatisfBCiion 
of  the  examiners,  they  are  admitted,  I  presume  ? — Yes, 

19.  Tho  choice  is  restricted,  is  it,  from  the 
smallQcse  of  the  number  ? — Yea.  That  is,  the  choice 
of  those  elected  from  tho  real  of  the  school  into  col- 
lege is  thus  restricted. 

20.  But  if  you  get  men  who  really  are  well 
(lualiEed,  it  does  not  signify  very  much  whether  the 
choice  is  restricted  j  that  is  to  say,  whether  they 
come  out  from  a  large  number  or  a  small  one  ? — No, 
only  if  you  have  a  larger  number  to  choose  from, 
you  are  sure  to  have  a  better  chance  of  a  good 
choice.  The  fact  is,  that  now,  with  a  email  number, 
we  do  get  few  good  boys. 

21.  Do  you  think  that  Christ  Church  is  prejudiced 
by  that  fact  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

22.  Then  you  have  probably  reflected  upon  some 
means  that  might  be  available  for  remedying  this 
state  of  things,  which  certainly  appears  to  1>e  one 
that  ought,  if  possible,  to  bo  remedied  ? — I  think  tiie 
only  remedy  would  bo  to  increase  the  number  of 
Echolora  in  tho  scliool. 

23.  Aod  you  see  no  way  of  increasing  the  number 
in  the  school  except  by  removing  it  to  a  better 
Hluation  ? — No. 

24.  You  think  that  the  cause  of  diminution  is  in  the 
locality,  and  ihnt  removing  tho  school  is  the  only 
allcninlive  ? — The  only  other  alternative  would  be 
iiinkiiig  it  tL  large  day  school,  something  like  King's 
CiiUcge  Scliou!,  but  in  that  ease  you  would  incur  ihu 
diitiger  of  its  entirely  coaalng  lo  be  a  public  echool 
in  tho  common  synso  of  tho  word.  Yot  that  i»  the 
only  other  alternative  1  can  see. 

■io.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  objections 
wliich  exist  to  tlie  removal  of  llie  school? — Tho 
objectionH  appenr  to  be  sentimental  mainly. 

KO.  iLord  Devon.)  Do  you  not  think  there  are 
pecuniary  reasons? — I  do  not  think  tho  pecuniary 
rciRSon*  would  bo  insuperable  if  they  were  tiiccd  by 
pomoiis  willing  to  duiil  ,vjil,  Hnj  subject. 

'-'7.  (/-«"/  Ctaiciidon.)  First,  iis  to  the  senti- 
moiiliil  objection.  Do  you  tliink  that  it  is  general 
llui  H  »''''i>l  "t'iglit  ?_Witli  certain  persons  it  has. 

VM.  Tlirs.'  sentimental  objections  prevail  to  a  con- 

.i,l.>,"hli'  cKti'iil  ?— Yea  Dt  the  gc-ucral  nieeiinga  that 

M  "11  Hie  subject,  X  think  I  may  sny  that  the 

-J, ""  WW  almost  wLoRy  of  a  seniinienlol  kind. 


I  think   that  at  that  lime  the  pffrtrabwy  pobt  <f  ^ 
question  had  not  been  examiiwd. 

29.  {Lord  Devon.)    'there  wera  no   (acta  u  m 
upon,  I  tliiok  ?— So,  1  believe  not. 

30.  {Lord  Ctartndom.)  With  refenne*  to  lb  i». 
timeutol  objections,  those  wbo  naed  tit*  aeatiaaiiy 
argumeiils  were  really  of  optnioa  that  the  tnMmt 
and  prestige  of  tho  scbool  would  be  inpeired  byia 
removal ; — was  not  that  the  reoMra  tliat  waa  Dr|c4  h 
its  retention?— Yes  ;  at  the  same  tune  I  lisleael  b 
vain  for  reasons  to  show  that  the  •ehool  eagU  || 
much  raised  in  numbers,  or  be  restored  to  its  (tna 
condition,  so  long  as  it  renuiiDA  wbar«  it  isj  nl 
therefore  the  only  pmat  to  delermlDa  was  wWtWt 
we  were  to  try  to  get  a  large  school  without  ih*  J19. 
ttge  alluded  to,  or  were  lobe  content  with  aam»ll«M 
with  whatever  prestige  there  miglil  be  remMiiiag, 

31.  But   with    a  constautly    iiimini»l^iag  pra^M 


it  would  appear  that   nil  the  high  coaaexi 
school  have  loft  it  ? — Almost  alL 

32.  Then  with  respect  to  the  pecuiuary  difit^ 
ties  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  you  to  be  inaBrmeuiUilU 
— I  think  not.  When  we  see  large  acboob  beioK M^ 
blished  all  over  the  country  wiihoat  aaj  fmadMM 
fundsotall,  nnd  those  schools  ina  floariahisgeoiiAh^ 
and  good  masters  got  for  tliem,  I  cannot  leeirbtt 
school  which  has  a  great  fouadation  ahoald  not  ban* 
moved  and  put  into  a  good  situation,  even  if  tfcwft 
no  money  in  hand  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  RSonL 

33.  Do  you  think  that  certain  persom  ia  LoDJaa 
who  have  children  obtaining  the  advant^gn  of  lAii 
school  as  day  scholars  would  not  Iiave  niaai  -tau- 
plain  if  the  school  weni  removed  ? — Tbenvenvny 
few  persons  of  that  class  in  my-  time.  Thit  w«re 
not  above  lo  or  20  boys  of  that  kind-  I  do  notkaof 
whit  the  number  is  now, 

3-1.  {Lord  Devon.)  I  am  not  awsie^  whetlier  jtt 
arc  acqaainled  with  the  calculations  which  «n 
made  with  regard  to  the  expense  F — No,  I  am  ooL 

33.  Will  you  explain,  in  case  of  the  school  bei^ 
removed,  what  would  be  the  relations  which  vooU  iiiil 
continue  to  exist  according  to  your  judgment,  liotntM 
the  School  and  the  Chapter  ? — The  Chapter  oi  ff'M* 
minster  ? 

36.  Yes  ? — That  would  be  a  aubjeel  of  Nb^ 
deration.  There  are  various  ways  of  dealing  ■  iili  tb 
question.  You  might  have  a  portion  of  ihescliooJb 
London,  as  in  the  case  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  tpor> 
tioQ  in  tho  country.  I  do  not  think  this  would  be  dnl* 
rnbte.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  10  dntti  t/S  tb« 
whole.  The  election  might  be  helt^  as  it  is  now,  u 
Westminster.  The  De«n  and  Chapter  BUght  vihi  Ihn 
school  from  time  to  lime.  By  these  and  perhaps  otbn 
means  some  of  the  old  associations  of  the  foamlatioa 
mi):ht  be  preserved. 

37.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  irith  reference  to  lU 
removal  of  the  echool,  that  on  the  face  of  the  stsloM 
there  appears  to  be,  and  many  people  think  that  then 
is,  an  obligation  that  the  Chapter  should  retain  Mat 
school  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  cliildri.'u  of  Ik* 
manor  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  ivhnt  that  metis 
exactly  ;  perliaps  the  children  of  tho  lessees  or  tfnonti.' 

38.  You  have  been  aware  of  that  objection  ?— Ysk 

39.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Chapter  posse^se^  tf 
lately  possessed,  land  at  Chiswiek,  which  land  i»  tv 
I'errcd  to  in  the  statutes  as  a  place  to  which  tho  Kbool 
might  be  temporarily  removed  in  case  of  pe^itlenM? 
— I  believe  so.    It  used  to  be  the  case. 

40.  Is  that  land  now  in  tho  possession  of  ihs 
Chapter  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  With  regai-d  to  Lbt 
question  of  land,  tho  Dean  and  ChapiLT  of  ChriA 
Church  hold  considerable  estates  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Westminster  students,  apart  from  the  cotporats 
property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Probably,  if 
it  couU  bo  shouTi  that  the  Westminster  students  si 
Christ  Church  were  fully  provided  for,  it  would  bs 
possible  to  obtain  power  from  Farliament  to  aliciula 
some  of  this  property  fur  the  purpose  of  providing  a  att 
for  tho  scliool.  It  la  so  much  for  the  in^re^t  even  of 
tile  Westminster  portion  of  Christ  Church,  that  I  con- 
ceive such  apphcaiion  of  property  might  be  I'airly  mode. 

41.  That  is  a  new  fact  which  was  not  ULenlioneil 
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ue.     Have  you  mentioned  that  before  ? — I   have 
;ieiitioned  it  cBsunlly, 

42.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  na  having  lieeit  con* 
neclcd  with  Wesiminater,  und  now  being  Denn  of 
iJfarisl  Church,  llint  the  work  of  rcinovnl,  if  it  toke 

place  Bt  all,  shouM  talio  place  thi'oiigli  the  combined 
operation,  or  rather  the  concurrent  operation  of  tbe 
twx>  Chapters? — If  this  could  bo  done  it  would,  I 
conceive,  bo  very  desirable. 

43.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  bo  a  dis- 
position on  the  port  of  thoso  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  Christ  Church  to  concur  in  tlic  removal  ; 
epeakinp,  of  courae,  generally?  —  I  can  only  speak 
positively  for  myself.  But  I  hope  thai  if  any  mea- 
Bures  could  be  proposed,  tending  greally  to  llio 
advantage  and  beneRt  of  tbe  school  and  students, 
eeparately  and  jointly,  the  Chapter  of  Christ  Church 
ivould  give  the  proposals  a  favourable  considerntion. 

44.  {Sir.  Vatigkan.)  Is  there  not  a  j;<*od  deal  of 
ground  on  the  present  eile  of  tbe  establishment,  or 
near  to  it,  that  is  actually  occupied  by  the  school 
buildingii  ? — There  is  a  considerable  space  occupied 
by  the  school  buildingB,  between  Great  Dean's  Yard 
and  the  College  garden, 

45.  la  there  not  also  Vincent  Square  ? — ^Teff,  be- 
sides that  there  is  Vincent  Square,  a  large  playground 

I  of  about  10  acres  in  extent ;  that  ia  all. 
46.  If  the  school  were  to  be  removed,  I  suppose  ibe 
l^hole  of  that  would  beset  at  liberty  ? — I  apprehend  so. 
47,  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  the  cage,  that  if  nil  the 
ground  you  have  mentioned  were  set  at  liberty,  that 
ground  itself  would  be  productive  of  a  very  large 
revenue  ? — I  have  always  supposed  so.  1  believe 
that  certain  inhabitants  of  Westminster  object  to 
Vincent  Square  being  occupied  by  buildings  j  but  I 
think  if  they  want  to  have  Vincent  Square  as  one  of 
tlie  lungs  of  Westminster  they  ought  to  pay  for  it. 
It  would  he  very  hard  for  Westminster  school  to  find 
lunga  for  Westminster, 

49.  Do  you  think  the  revenue  that  would  be 
forthcomiug  from  the  setting  at  liberty  of  so  much 
land  and  building  ns  you  have  described  would  assist 
iu  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  tho  removal  of  tbe 
achool? — I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  it 
would  not  only  assist,  but  would  furnish  all  the  money 
necessary.  I  have  since  heard  to  the  contrary  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  old  Westminsters,  lately 
appointed  to  inquire.  But  I  cannot  but  think  tbnt  if 
the  properly  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  choso 
to  deiil  freely  with  it,  it  would  be  sufficient. 

49.  ( Lord  ClarcHdon.')  You  say  that  the  oidy 
fclternativc   would  he   reducing  Westminster   school 

I  the  same  [losition  as  King's  College  school  ? — I  will 
not  say  reducing,  but  placing  it  in  the  same  position  ; 
tnd  then  It  would  he  a  school  for  day  boarders,  nnd 
{altogether  altered  in  its  character  as  a  public  school. 

60.  You  would  perhaps  consider  that  it  would 
not  be  a  benefit  either  to  Westminster  or  to  the  com- 
muuily  to  have  such  n  school  as  that? — Perhaps  not. 
At  all  events  it  would  alter  the  character  of  the  school 
entirely  ;  the  school  would  cease  to  be  a  public  school 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word. 

51.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  upon  tho 
subject  ? — I  believe  I  have  stated  the  principal  points 
that  I  had  to  urge. 

52.  {Lord  Devon.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you 
a  question  with  respect  to  certain  parts  of  the  statutes. 
You  say  that  in  respect  of  some  there  is  not  a  strict 
observance  of  the  actual  letter  of  the  statutes.  Are  . 
the  parts  to  which  you  refer  parts  which  it  ta  ob- 
viously impossible,  from  the  change  of  habits  and 
time,  to  conform  to,  or  ai-e  they  observances  which 
you  think  may  be  adhered  to?  —  My  impression 
is,  although  I  do  not  nccurniely  remember  the  regu- 
lations, that  tho  parts  which  are  not  conformed 
to  are  for  tho  most  part  connected  with  the  ancient 
forms,  and  are  unsuiied  to  more  modern  iiobits. 

53.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  to  Uie  Com- 
mission any  point  in  the  statutes  in  which  you  think 
there-  is  a  want  of  conformity  which  ought  to  bo 
rfimedied  F—No.  I  am  not. 
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54.  {Mr.  Vaufihan.)  Have  you  Been  page  101, 
Dt  stiperidiis '( — I  have  it  before  me. 

55.  Perhaps  I  should  ask  you  first,  whether  you 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  account  in 
tho  schedule  n|>pended  to  the  original  statutes,  which 
appoints  the  salaries  to  tho  various  officers  connected    21  June  leCa. 

with  tte  cothedrnl.     Have  you  ever  had  the  oppor-      

tunity  of  comparing,  and  have  you  netually  compared 

the  stipends  given  to  tbe  Dean,  the  Canons,  and  the 
Prebendaries  under  the  statutes,  with  the  stipends 
given  to  the  schoolmaster  nnd  the  Queen's  scholars  ? 
— I  have  formerly  seen  a  list  of  the  atatutablo  stipcnda 
and  allowances. 

56.  Do  you  bear  in  mind  the  proportion  between 
tho  salaries  given  to  the  Prebendaries  and  those  given 
to  the  schoolmaster  ? — My  impression  is  tlmt  the 
schoolmaster  hod  more,  but  I  do  not  exactly  re- 
member the  matter. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  ns  far  as  I  can  make  it 
oiit,  the  schoolmaster  in  tho  original  statutes  haa 
I9l.  Hi.  Hd.  a  year  allowed  him,  and  the  Prebendaries 
10/..  but  I  should  like  somebody  to  seo  whether  I  am 
making  a  correct  statement. 

(Dfan  of  Christ  Church.)  About  39/.  ia  what  I  used 
actually  to  receive. 

{Mr.  Vauff/ian.y  I  make  the  statutable  allowancefl 
6/,  and  12/.  and  then  30  shillings  nnd  20  pence. 

(Mr.  Thompson.')  Mr.  Scott  explitins  it  in  bis 
evidence. 

{Dean  of  Christ  Church.)  I  see  from  the  paper 
before  me  thut  tho  Head  Master  is  to  receive  a  alijicud 
of  20f.  a  year,  nud  is  to  be  allowed  19^  lis.  6d. 

57.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  And  he  receives  compensa- 
tion for  meals  in  the  ball  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
I  received  a  daily  allowance  of  bread, 

58.  {Mr.  Vaup/ian.)  I  will  take  the  items,  sepa- 
r.iting  the  diPTerent  parts.  Take  the  Head  Master  first  ? 
— The  calculation  from  the  slnlutes  is  19/.  lit.  8d, 

59.  What  do  you  make  the  allowance  for  the 
Prebendaries  ?— 10/.  Os.  tid. 

60.  Do  you  happen  to  know  tbe  allowance  which 
is  at  pi-esent  given  to  the  Head  Master  ? — Yes;  it 
is  about  39/.  a  year. 

61-  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  nllownncca  to 
the  Prebendaries  ? — I  suppose  they  took  this  10/.  a 
year,  with  any  statutable  allowances  there  might  be, 
and  then  divided  tho  surplus  revenue  among  them- 
selves, as  was  the  practice  (I  U-lieve)  in  all  Chnplers. 

62.  When  the  statutes  were  originally  made,  do 
you  suppose  it  was  the  cose  that  the  same  ayatem  was 
pur.iued? — I  have  no  doubt  Ihatit  began  very  early. 

63.  Y'ou  suppose  that  it  existed  at  tbat  time  ? — 
I  think  the  surplus  revenue  began  very  early,  and 
that  tbey  divided  it  amongst  the  governing  body  with- 
out increasing  the  fixed  stipends  of  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Chapter. 

64.  Do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  consider  that  thero 
has  been  any  alteration  in  tho  relative  position  of  the 
Prebendaries  and  the  schoolmaster  from  their  statut- 
able relation  ? — Yes,  evidently. 

65.  Have  the  Prebendaries  any  ndvaningca  now 
which  they  had  not  originally,  and  in  which  tho 
schoolmaster  does  not  share  ? — Yes,  they  shAre  in  tLu 
surplus  revenues. 

66.  And  they  had  not  that  advantage,  you  con- 
sider, originally  ? — I  suppose  not.  It  ia  rather  an 
obscure  subject,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  ciirly  the  sur- 
plus revenue  began  to  accrue,  but  it  appears  to  Imvo 
begun  nt  a  very  early  period.  There  was  pi'obably 
some  surplus  revenue  from  tho  very  first,  nnd  the  go- 
verning body  divided  it  amongst  themselves  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  who  had  fixed  money  piiymeutd 
appointed  to  the  pi. 

67.  Do  you  think  that  might  have  beon  done 
concnrrenlly  with  the  charter  ? — It  might  ha»-e  been, 
assuming  that  tlie  expenditure  did  not  absorb  tho 
whole  of  the  revenue. 

68.  In  this  respect,  you  do  not  consider  that  there 
necessarily  appears  to  have  been  any  departure  from 
tbe  original  iotenlious  of  tUo  founder,  with  regard  Id 
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tlio  relBtivo  paymputs  of  the  prebcudnriea  and  tlio 
schoolmaator  ?— The  result  Iiaa  been,  I  suppose;  an 
iJtorotifu  of  the  proportionate  sums. 

69.  It"  iu  regard  to  tlie  Burplus  revenue,  the  pro- 
beudiiriee    now  hove   no  more  advantage  over  the 

a'  June  1362.  schoolmafitev  than  they  had  originally,  I  do  not  nee 
^_-^^—  how  the  schoolmaster  is  in  a  difl'ei-ent  position  to  that 
in  which  ho  wna  originally  ? — The  difference  inthe 
two  poailiocs  is  this,  that  his  iucome  has  remained 
fixed  at  what  is  now  a  small  sum,  whilst  the  incomes 
of  the  prebendaries  gradually  increased  to  a  largo 
sum. 

70.  That  they  have  in  fact  had  possession  of  an 
incotae  which  has  improved,  and  which,  in  ilannture, 
waa  such  as  could  improve,  while  the  Bchoobn aster's 
income  was  such  that  in  its  nature  it  never  could 
iiuproYO  ? — That  ie  so,  I  npprehend. 

71.  Does  that  apply  to  the  under  schoolmaster, 
and  also  to  the  scholars  ? — It  does  to  the  under  mu?tcr. 
but  not  so  much  to  iho  scholars,  because  »  great  part 
of  tlieir  advantages  consists  in  the  food  and  lodging 
that  is  found  for  them.    In  their  case  it  is  ant  a  money 

.paynieut  ;  and  inasmuch  as  food  ia  now  much  more 
expensive  than  it  was  then,  there  is  a  much  larger 
sum  spent  upon  them  now  than  there  was  originally. 

72.  Do  you  know  whether  the  practice  of  feeding 
the  scholars  has  been  continually  kept  up,  or  has  thei-o 
been  any  interruption  until  a  lute  time  ? — I  ani  not 
aware  that  there  has  been. 

73.  Feeding  them  gratia,  I  mean  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  intcrrruption. 

74.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  provided  uudor  the 
statutes  that  the  Queen's  scholars  sliould  be  furnished 
■with  iustrucCion  gratuitously  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
expressly  provided,  but  I  think  it  is  implied. 

75.  Do  you  think  the  stipends  given  to  the  Head 
Mailer  and  the  other  masters,  were  intended  to 
include  tlie  ospeuso  of  instructing  iho  Quoea'a  scho- 
lars ? — That  was  always  my  opinion. 

76.  Has  it  been  the  ca^e  withia  your  memory,  or 
within  the  time  witli  which  you  are  acquainted 
historically,  that  the  Queen':;  scholars  have  had  to 
pay  for  their  instruction  ? — Yea,  they  have  had  to 
fiay,  and  the  sum  has  been  increased.  They  had 
to  pay  in  times  long  past.  There  arc  accounts  ofii 
scholar  in  Busby's  time  remaining,  which  show  that 
they  paid  iu  his  days. 

77.  That  was  very  early  ? — Ycb.  We  6nd  in 
the  Alumni  Westmonasterienses  (p.  218,  ed.  1852), 
an  account  kept  by  a  boy  of  his  expenses  at  Wesl- 
ininster  school,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Queen's  scholars  paid  fees  to  the  iw-o  masters.  These 
were  small  at  that  time,  and  they  appear  lo  have  been 
continually  raised  until  they  reached  17  guineas  a  year. 

78.  Have  they  not  in  recent  times  been  still  more 
than  that  ? — I  think  not. 

79.  Have  there  not  been  privileges  gr.iiilcd  in 
recent  years,  which  they  did  not  possess  before  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  year  1846.  Up  lo  Iho  year  1846  the  boys 
wcro  obliged  to  find  their  own  breakfasts,  and  tu 
attach  themselves  to  boai'ding-houses  at  a  considerable 
expense  ;  the  expense,  I  think,  amounting  to  nearly 
30/.  a  year;  but  in  the  year  1846  an  arrangemer.t 
was  made,  by  which  they  v.-ere  relieved  froni  these 
payments  entirely.  Eeferring  to  a  former  qucstionCSO), 
there  was,  so  far,  an  interruption  of  the  gratis  feeding, 

80.  Do  you  think  in  that  respect  that  there  was 
."i  restoration  of  what  might  be  called  their  statutable 
privileges  so  far  ? — Quite  so. 

81.  It  is  stated  in  page  5  of  the  Ile.id  Mnsfer's 
evidence,  that  there  is  a  payment  made  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  tuition,  of  fees  to  the  amount 
of  17  guineas  a  year  ?— Yes,  17  guineas. 

82.  And  I  find  that  there  were  10  guineas  paid 
for  corrections  before  thai  year,  "a  sort  of  private 
tuition,"  DOW  taken  off.  The  amount  which  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  have  taken  off,  as  paid  lo  the  hoarding- 
houses,  he  quotes  at  24  guineas,  so  that  there  were  34 
guineas  in  all  taken  off  from  these  payments.  At  the 
same  time,  ihcv  were  charged  a  sum  every  year  for  the 
building  and  furnishing  and  fitting  of  the  now  build- 


iogs  attached  to  the  college  7 — Tliat  charge  bw  w 
ceased.  The  debt  has  been  paid  ofT,  and  litey  ata  ng 
longer  charged  with  that,  but  they  were  cliArg«d  eig&t 
or  ten  years  before  it  ceased. 

83.  (Jl/r.  TAompaon.)  The  Queen'a  acbolan  wtttT 
—Yes. 

84.  {Mr.  Vattghart.^  Do  you  tbiuk  that  at  ih 
present  moment  they  arc  actually  restored  U  ibt 
privileges  which  the  statutes  iotended  to  eoit&r 
upon  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  entirely  reetored  ? — I  ihiti 
the  BtatutoB  contemplated  their  receiving  insiruri.-.a 
for  nothing,  and  except  upon  that  point  (if  that  is  to  b( 
excepted),  I  should  think  they  are  entirely  re=l*rrf. 

85.  (I^rd  Clarendon.)  If  you  will  look  al  m 
6,  you  will  see  in  the  second  paragraph  that  ib 
Head  Master  slates  that  "  the  school  had  no  »hajeii 
"  llic  dividends,  so  that  anything  spent  upon  it  mi 
"  BO  much  deducted  from  the  private  incomes  <f 
"  those  who  decided  upon  tlio  expeoditure;  nl 
"  allliough  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  liberal  tpirit 
"  in  which  the  present  Chapter  have  dealt  witti  lit 
"  school  of  late,  I  cannot  avoid  stating  my  coi!vk-li<-:. 
"  that  it  is  most  important  for  the  welfare  of  ibi 
"  school  that  in  any  re-adjustment  of  ihe  prown*, 
"  these  mistakes  shonld  not  be  repeated.  No  b*^ 
"  can  be  a  right  one,  whicli  docs  not  contain  iHlhiii 
"  itself  some  adaptation  to  tlio  changes  which  tiiM 
"  may  bring  "  ? — I  quite  concur  in  that  remark. 

86.  Do  you  agree  with  those  remarks  respwti^ 
the  liberal  spirit  with  which  the  present  Chap(«  hta 
dcidt  with  the  scholars  ? — Yes.  I  tliink  ibeir  tooS* 
tion  has  been  made  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  their 
present  locality,  I  really  do  not  thiuk  ihcti;  tsmuch 
to  desire,  with  respect  to  iheir  present  conditioo. 

S7.  You  do  not  think  there  is  ftoytLing  «iUl> 
tional  that  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  the  Deaa  nd 
Chaptei-,  towards  cairying  out  the  statai«5  in  tliar 
spirit  more  liberally  than  they  have  done  ? — In  rvffta 
to  the  boys,  I  think  not.  The  question  of  the  taitiot 
fees  has  been  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  Ectle- 
eiastical  Commissionere.  I  do  not  consider  tlial  Okj 
arc  in  any  way  linble  for  ihal.  The  tvhole  maom* 
meuL  has  been  taken  out  of  their  hand?,  and  lun«f 
opinion,  in  concurrence  with  some  others,  that  tlw 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  if  any  one,  ought  lo 
provide  for  these  tuition  fees.  When  I  nw  H««il 
Master,  I  induced  the  late  Dean  (Dr.  Bucklaod)  t« 
bring  the  matter  beforo  the  Commissioners,  slicwlsg 
the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  of  the  Uvad  Mx^m 
nnd  under  master,  and  asking  for  nn  iugmeoiJitivii, 
in  order  that  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  Queeo's 
scholars  might  be  abolished  or  reduced.  But  the 
application  was  refused, 

88.  He  applied  to  tlio  Eccleeiastical  Conuaie- 
sioners,  on  the  score  of  the  Dean  and  Chaptor  beiitf 
deprived  of  that  portion  of  the  Income  ? — Ou  aocooDl 
of  their  no  longer  having  any  control  over  ths  db- 
posal  of  their  revenues. 

89.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Tliere  are  now  stipendiay 
payments  lo  the  Dean  and  part  of  Chapter  ? Ycs; 

90.  {Lord  Clareiidiin.)  Did  they  meAii  ihut  tl* 
increase  should  come  out  of  the  funds  iu  the  hau'Ie  j 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  ? — No,  not  out  of  funds  in  tb* 
bands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  that  it  riicoU 
come  out  of  the  corporate  projierly,  the  proeeedf  cf 
which  were  iu  the  hands  of  UteKuclesiasticalComiiDft' 
B  ion  era. 

91.  And  which  cannot  be  appropriated  oihenriM 
than  is  determined  by  the  Ecclesiastical  C<nnnri»- 
sioners,  without  their  consent  ? — So  I  apprehend. 

92.  The  actual  number  of  the  found.iiiou  sHioltfl 
is  fixed  by  the  statutes  at  40,  is  it  not  ? Ves  ;  40. 

93.  And  that  number  has  nover  beeu  exceeded  F 
—No. 

94.  And  there  is  no  intention  of  increasing  it,  1 
suppose  ? — I  have  never  heard  the  subject  mentioned 
by  liny  one. 

95.  What  is  tho  reason  that  from  I84I    to  1947, 

they   felt  below   the   etalulablo   number  ? BecauN 

there  were  not  in  the  school  candidulea  euGicicnt  to 
supply  the  places. 
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9G.  Not  candidates  in  the  sohoul  ? — Nu  one  c&n 
be  clectt'il  into  the  collejj^e  who  lias  imtbcen  amember 
of  tlie  flcliool  for  one  yonr  bofore,  and  tlitTa  wore  not 
condidates  suflicient  to  supply  the  vacancies.  I  think 
that  iu  1H46  there  were  17  vncanciea  in  llio  college. 

97.  The  number  of  vacaiiciea  was  so  largo  that 
you  nifrained  from  filling  them  up  ? — Yes,  I  retrained 
from  filling  them  up,  which  I  find  was  not  statutable  ; 
bat  I  had  no  stiitutes  to  go  br. 

98.  Yon  ought  to  have  filled  them  up  ?— If  there 
were  candidales, 

99.  There  wero  candidatea  ?  — I  think  I  may 
faii'ly  say  there  were  not  fit  candidates  for  the  wjiolo 
number  of  places  ;  still,  I  believe  I  might  have  filled 
up  more  places  thiui  I  did. 

100.  From  the  year  1848  downwards,  there  have 
been  no  vttcnncies,  I  believe  ;  the  number  has  been 
well  kepi  up  ? — Yes,  more  than  kept  up,  because  we 
liave  always  had  prm-elceti  to  fill  up  places  vacated 
by  any  who  went  away  wUliin  the  year, 

101.  Did  you  consider,  when  electing  fo  the 
foundation,  that  it  was  necoesary  to  bo  sure  that  the 
parents  were  iu  want  of  the  assistance? — No  inquiries 
were  mnile  wliatever. 

102.  Does  it  not  rather  appear  from  the  statutes, 
that  it  was  not  tlieaonsof  people  in  easy  circumstances 
■wlio  were  lo  have  the  benefit  of  the  school  ? — As  I 
have  said,  I  had  not  the  statutes  in  my  hands,  and  I 
followed  tlie  practice  which  I  found  existing. 

103.  Then  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  insti- 
tute any  inquiry  ? — No  such  inquiries  had  been  made 
by  my  iirodecessors  to  my  knowledge. 

104.  Did  you  make  an  annual  visitation, — a  visi- 
tation in  ihe  proper  sense  of  the  term, — an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  school  ? — !  introduced  the 
practice, — as  I  still  soy,  not  having  the  statutes  in  my 
bands, — at  the  time  of  the  election  every  year,  of 
bringing  before  the  Dean  of  Westminster  any  of  the 
bova  amongst  the  40  who  I  ihouglit  deserved  cen- 
sure, to  be  reprimanded  formally  and  gomettmos  to  bo 
displaced  in  ihcir  elections.  The  40  boys  arc  divided 
into  four  elections,  10  in  each  being  the  normni 
number.  Their  pluces  used  to  bo  immutably  fixed, 
being  determined  from  the  time  they  got  into  the 
college  till  they  were  elected  to  the  university.  That 
was  the  practice  as  I  found  it,  with  rare  exceptions, 
I  begrm  to  vary  the  places  to  some  extent,  and  any 
boys  who  were  exti'eniely  idle,  or  who  deserved  blame 
in  any  marked  way,  I  brouglit  before  tlie  Dl-bo  nt 
the  election,  displaced  them,  and  put  otliers  over 
tlieir  heads.  I  think  that  had  a  good  effect,  and 
the  present  Head  Master  has  caiTied  out  the  system 
further  i  and  this  year  he  has  proposed  to  the  electors 
as  a  body, — tiot  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  only,  but 
to  the  electors  as  a  body, — to  rcoeivc  on  annual  report 
of  the  boys  in  each  election. 

105.  Did  you  bring  these  boys  before  the  Dean  as 
considering  yourself  obliged  to  do  so  ? — No. 

106.  Merely  to  give  greater  importaiico  lo  your 
act  ? — Merely  for  that  purpose. 

107.  Wo  are  told  tlial  the  candidates  arc  examined 
by  the  electors,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity,  at  their 
aunual  visitation  of  the  school.  I  suppose  that  visi- 
tation is  more  of  a  formal  character  tlian  anything 
else  ? — Nothing  more,  and,  I  believe,  it  hiis  not  bijuu 
onything  more  from  time  immemorial. 

' .  lOS.  Tliere  is  no  real  visitation  of  the  school.  I 
believe  that  the  Queen  is  the  visitor  according  to  the 
statutes  ? — Yes  ;  and  ibe  right  of  visitation  has  been 
exercised  at  least  once. 

109.  Wbeu  WHS  that?— In  the  year  1846. 

110.  Rut  virtually  there  is  00  visitation  of  tho 
school  ? — None  that  I  know  of. 

111.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  system  of  exami- 
nation is  which  is  conducted  by  Ihe  lieiul  Master. 
Do  the  boys  put  questions  to  each  other.  Will  you 
tell  H3  the  usual  form  of  examination  ? — It  is  a  form 
which  partakes  somewhat  of  tlio  nature  of  the  old 
acadcnucal  disputations.     It  is  called  the  Cliallenge. 


Very  Bev. 

U.  G.  Liddcli. 


All  the  candidates  for  vacant  places  in  college  ore  WHST- 
preseut«d  to  tho  master  iu  tho  oi-der  of  their  forms  ;  MIN'STEB. 
there  were  commonly  between  20  and  30  from 
tho  fourth  form  upwards.  The  two  lowest  boys 
como  up  before  the  Head  Master,  having  prepared  a 
certain  portion  of  Greelt  epigram  and  Ovid's  Meta-  at  Jme  isr*. 
morphoses,  which  has  been  sot  them  n  certain  number  i 
of  hours  before.  In  preparing  these  passages  they 
have  the  assistance  of  certain  senior  boya,  who  are 
called  their  "  helps."  The  lower  of  the  tivo  boys  is 
the  Challenger.  He  calls  on  the  boy  whom  ho  chal- 
lenges to  translate  the  passage  set  them,  and  if  he  cati 
correct  any  fault  in  translating  takes  his  jilneo.  Tho 
upper  boy  now  becomes  the  challenger,  and  proceeds 
in  the  same  way.  ^Vhon  the  translation  is  finished, 
tho  challenger  (whichever  of  the  two  boys  happens 
to  be  left  in  that  position)  has  tho  right  of  puttinj; 
questions  in  grammar  j  and  if  tho  cbnllengee  caimot 
answer  them,  and  the  challenger  answers  them  cor- 
rectly, the  former  loses  his  place.  They  attack  each 
other  in  this  way  till  their  stock  of  questions  is  ex- 
hausted. The  first  challenge  is  called  the  unlimited 
challenge,  in  which  they  may  ask  any  number  of 
questions  they  like.  These  questions  are  all  in 
grammar,  and  sometimes  the  boys  wero  so  well  pre- 
pared that  I  have  known  two  boys  goon  until  9  o'clock 
lit  night,  having  begun  early  in  the  morning.  After 
this  unlimited  challenge,  by  which  a  clover  boy,  who 
is  low  on  tho  list,  may  get  to  the  top,  what  is  called, 
the  limited  challenge  began,  in  which  the  questions 
nre  limited  to  a  certain  number,  the  challenge  ceasing 
ftf^r  these  questions  were  exhausted.  Of  course,  a 
great  deal  depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  boys,  and 
also  on  tho  ability  of  the  "  helps,"  who  could  train  an 
inferior  boy  so  as  often  to  enable  him  to  take  places 
beyond  his  merit  and  position.  The  "  helps"  stand 
by  during  the  ehallcnge,  and  act  as  counsel  to  their 
"  mcD,"  in  coso  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  a  question  or  answer.  The  Head  Master  sits 
as  moderator,  and  decides  the  point  at  issue. 

112.  Did  they  rtlain  the  places  which  they  so 
took  ? — They  retained  them  until  the  next  chal- 
lenge, Ihat  is,  till  it  had  run  through  tho  whole 
number,  after  which  it  began  at  the  bottom  again. 
They  wero  some  weeks  or  months  beforehand  preparing 
for  the  challenge.  It  was  very  hard  work,  becauseevery 
one  of  them  liad  his  usual  school  work  to  do  besides. 

113.  How  long  did  that  challenge  last? — From 
six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  year. 

114.  Six  to  eight  weeks  consecutively? — Yes; 
it  ended  about  a.  month  before  Rogation  Sunday,  and 
began  some  eight  weeks  before  tiiat.  There  was  a 
short  interval  at  Easter, 

115.  Then  the  places  which  they  obtained  in  the 
last  challenge  they  retained  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nest  year?  —  Then  retained  them  so  long  as  they 
remained  at  scJiool.  The  challenge  was  for  those 
ivho  were  trying  to  get  admission  upon  the  i'oundalion. 
When  once  on  tlie  foundation  these  10  boys  retained 
their  places  till  they  were  presented  to  tho  electors 
for  tho  university  ;  and  during  the  whole  four  years 
lhat  they  remained  on  tho  foundation,  they  retained 
tho  places  which  tho  cliallenge  had  given  them. 

116.  These  places  wero  very  important  to  them? 
— Very  important  indeed. 

117.  To  give  them  pre-election? — To  give  them 
tlio  position  in  which  they  appeared  before  the  electors 
at  iho  election  to  the  university.  But  it  did  not 
determine  the  election. 

118.  It  did  not  determine  the  order  in  which  tho 
election  took  jdace  liuidly  ? — No;  only  the  position 
in  which  they  appeared  before  tlie  electors ;  but  if 
there  were  a  doubt  between  two  boys,  tho  one  who 
had  his  place  before  the  other  would  be  chosen. 

1 19.  Did  not  practically  the  captains  of  those  who 
wero  so  placed  go  to  Christ  Church  ?— I  believe  so, 
generally,  iu  former  days ;  but  it  was  not  always  so 
in  my  time. 

120.  Can  you  say  from  your  own  observation  what 
was  the  practical  result  of  this  system  of  challenging)' 
— It  bad  many  advantngea.     It  brought  the  young 
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VTEST-       boys  together  ftnd  introduced  relationa  between  the 
MISSTEB.     Eeoiore  and  ihe  jnnlova  of  o  very  praiaeworlliy  olia- 
, — ~  racter.     The  seniors  from  being  teachers  often  bo- 

Ho'L^en     ^^^  protectors  to  the  juniors,  nrid  a  connexioji  waa 

■  ■      '    initiated  which  often  contimied  tlirough  life,  and  was 
21  Jane  ISGI.    olVenofgreatbeneflttothopartiesconuected.  Another 

■  advantage  waa  that  it  made  the  elder  bovs  keep  up 
their  gnimmar,  nnd  gave  them  habits  of  icnciiing 
and  organizniion  which  were  moat  valuable.  On  tbo 
other  hand,  it  vciy  often  happened  that  when  boya 
had  gone  through  this  severe  trial  they  relaxed  into 
idleness,  nod  the  fixing  their  places  for  four  years  had 
a  Tcry  hml  elTccl. 

121.  (Lord  Devon-)  It  was  not  their  plncoa  in  tlio 
sehool  that  wore  fixed  immutably,  I  suppose,  Tlies^o 
school  positions  would  vary  io  each  class  ? — Just  so. 

122.  It  was  only  their  positions  in  college  that 
were  fixed  ? — Yea,  and  consequently  the  position  in 
which  they  apf^ored  before  the  eleetors. 

123.  {Mr.  Vangkan.)  In  practice,  should  you  say 
there  was  more  activity  in  the  lower  part  of  the  echoid 
than  in  the  upper  ? — Do  you  mean  among  those  who 
were  not  yet  on  the  foundation  ? 

124.  Yes? — There  was  more  activity  in  prepara- 
tion. The  two  periods  or  times  in  which  that  aelivity 
waa  shown  were  when  the  boya  were  trying  to  get 
elected  on  to  the  foundation  and  when  they  were 
tryuig  to  get  elected  oflTto  the  university.  Betweeu 
Ueee  two  periods  there  nos  a  great  stagnation. 

125.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  great  want  of  slimu- 
Ins  to  exertion  in  the  iatmnediate  period  between 
the  lime  when  a  boy  was  trying  to  get  on  to  the  foun- 
dation and  the  time  when  he  had  to  prepare  for 
his  election  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — I  think  so. 
The  only  stimulant  that  remained  was  the  form 
stimulant.  But  having  worked  so  hard  to  get  into 
college  and  to  get  a  place  in  the  year's  election, 
which  could  not  be  altered,  there  wasagreat  tendency 
to  relaxation.  There  was,  of  course,  still  the  stimulus 
of  the  diuly  form-work  to  keep  ihcm  up,  but  after 
the  eleciiou  there  was  great  reaction.  They  worked 
Tcry  hard.  They  had  been  working  long  before  for 
the  elialleuge,  nnd  after  they  got  into  college  for  the 
most  part  the  boya  became  idle  for  a  time. 

126.  Do  you  think  you  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Commission  all  the  causes  of  the  stagnation  ? — I  think 
BO.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  former  days,  when  the 
fagging  system  prevailed  more  completely  and  when 
nil  the  boys  lived  together,  there  were  many  other 
causes;  but  very  liltlo  of  that  remained  in  my  time. 
In  1846,  separate  studies  or  living  i-ooma  were  pro- 
vided for  the  senior  and  junior  boys. 

127.  Tou  eutd  you  thought  the  small  number  at 
Westminster  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  scliool 
did  not  GO  much  distinguish  itself  at  Oxford  as  some 
others.  Do  you  think  that  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers it  distinguishes  itself  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ? 
— Well,  the  boys  whom  we  get  do  iheir  part  pretty 
well.  Many  of  tlicm  worii  vei'y  hard  ;  they  ore 
extremely  well-conducted  ;  but  few  are  boys  of  such 
ability  as  to  enable  them  to  gaio  the  highest  aca- 
demical honours. 

128.  You  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  remedied  by 
any  better  internal  arrangement  'I — I  do  not  think  bo. 
I  think  the  prizes  now  offered  are  quite  sufficient  and 
that  no  IncreaBo  In  their  value  will  much  avail. 

129.  I  think  you  state  that  you  were  at  the 
Charterhousp.  Comparing  Westminster  with  the 
Charterhouse    school,    is     the     Charterhouse     very 

different  in  point  of  numbers  from  Westminster? 

No,  I  believe  it  is  about  the  same. 

130.  Can  you  say  that  the  Charterhouse  school 
distinguishes  itself  more  or  less  than  Westminster? 
— I  should  not  like  to  answer  that  question  without 
iimuiry. 

131.  {Mr,  Thompson.')  Speaking  as  being  ftxira 
Christ  Church,  and  looking  to  the  littniry  prolieiency 
of  your  college,  would  you  prefer  a  literary  con- 
nexion with  Charterhouse  to  a  connexion  with 
Wusiminsler? — Wo  have  had  very  few  Charterhouse 
boys  fur  sume   years.     The  present  Head  Master  is 


a  Cambridge  man;  and  we  bare  hitd  bo  few  of  ba 
boys  that  I  have  not  bod  Ihe  lueanB  of  companiy 
them  fairly  with  Westminsters. 

132.  You  would  rather  not  give  an  opinioa  OQ  lit 
subject  ? — I  have  not  bod  the  meD.n8  of  forming  nu, 

133.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  With  regard  to  the  qaniigo 
that  are  put  by  the  boys,  to  which  you  Tiavc  tctcmd 
in  the  system  of  challenges,  do  the  senior  boy»Mwt 
the  juniors  in  putting  the  qiicBlions  ? — Tbej  wye 
tbem  beforehand  in  preparing  Ibe  questions- 

134.  When  these  questions  are  put  by  the  jiaiti^ 
have  they  been  prepared  by  the  assistants  or  bdpt}— 
Yes. 

135.  And  how  are  these  helpa  selected? — ^Byth 
boys  themselves. 

136.  Would  it  not  very  often  occur,  as  the  cl» 
meter  of  the  upper  boys  was  pretty  well  known,  Ifat 
two  junior  boys  would  wish  to  have  the  same  helf  ^- 
Yes. 

137.  ITow  \i  that  difficulty  settled  ? — When  abw, 
who  was  much  sought  after  as  a  help,  hod  his  aunW 
full,  he  could  take  no  more. 

138.  Then  they  were  competent  to  take  more  tbt 
one  ? — Tes. 

1 39.  How  many  would  each  lake  ? — That  depeodrl 
entirely  on  himself.  It  was  a  complete  imptrimm  m 
imperio. 

140.  Was  it  a  provision  that  tended  to  e^uliK 
the  chances  of  the  candidates,  there  being  nuay  t^ 
bad  the  same  helps  : — Certainly. 

141.  How  could  it  work,  if  there  'were  maaj  hAi'mg 
the  same  helps  who  were  at  liberty  to  prompt  the  iaoie 
questions,  and  to  give  the  boys  inatrMciions  b  ihw*, 
questions  ;  were  they  not  all  equally  prepared  In  ihu 
way? — In  that  case  the  readiest  boy  and  the  bay 
with  the  best  memory  had  the  advantage.  The  hcl[4 
do  not  "prompt"  while  the  cbaUeose  u  going  m. 
but  only  .issist  in  preparing  beforeliand. 

142.  And  I  suppose  that  that  again,  to  a  cerUi* 
degree,  equalized  the  contest  ? — Yes,  tbe  best  cm- 
didates  generally  got  the  best  helps,  the  senior  trati 
themselves  being  anxious  to  have  good  pupils. 

143.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Mr.  Scott  has  staled  itui 
formerly  the  general  system  of  private  tuition  exii(r4 
at  Westminster,  something  like  the  £lon  syAtrn, 
Will  you  turn  to  page  12,  answer  14,  in  wtuch  bi 
says,  "Formerly  a  general  system  of  private  luiiioD 
"  existed  here,  which  appears  to  me  to  bate  bci'S 
"  akin  to  tliB  Eton  system.  My  predecewor.  Dr. 
"  Liddell,  altered  this,  and  the  practice  c/prfvar* 
"  tuition    had  been  in   great  measure  ducom 

"  until  this  year,  when  I  have  in  a  few  ins 
"  introduced  it  agmn,  finding  that  it  wai  mmu*!/ 
"  possible  for  some  boys  to  do  the  work  of  the  font 
"  in  which  from  age  they  bad  to  be  placed  witboct 
"  special  assistance  and  supervision."  What  vera 
the  defects  that  you  discovered  in  that  aystem  llilt 
mode  you  alter  it  ?~mI  had  been  brought  up  nnder  t 
difierent  system.  At  Charterhouse  ive  bad  no  pi> 
vate  tuition.  When  I  became  Head  Master  of  Wtd- 
minster,  all  the  assistant  masters  were  new,  and  aost 
of  them  had  been  brought  up  under  Uiat  syetein :  tiA 
it  being  a  great  object  to  reduce  the  cxpen^tsn 
of  the  boys  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  on  fsl 
consideration,  we  determined  to  abolish  private  tuiliatk 
or  rather  not  to  renew  it,  because  it  had  become  vtty 
otiose,  and  very  little  good  seemed  to  have  beta 
derived  from  it.  When  Mr.  Scott  says  that  he  intt«- 
duced  it  again,  I  should  add  that  whenever  a  back- 
ward boy  required  assistance,  I  always  allowed  hia 
a  private  tutor. 

144.  If  the  system  were  an  otiose  one  it  must  han 
been  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  Do 
you  think  that  the  system  of  private  tuition  nen*- 
sarily  tended  to  idleness  ? — Ko  ;  all  that  I  say  is  that 
I  did  not  find  it  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

145.  And  you  thoit<:ht  it  belter  to  do  awaj  with 
it  altogether  than  to  endeavour  to  reform  it  ? — Yd, 
on  grounds  of  economy  chiefly. 

146.  Otherwise  you  would  not  have  done  so? — 
There  it  no  doubt  that  if  you  had  tutors  enough  ami 
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masters  cnougb,  there  is  a  considerabls  advantnge  m 
it ;  but  unless  you  have  a  large  Bta£F,  I  think  that  it 
gives  the  masters  more  work  tlian  they  cnn  do,  and 
impairs  their  energies.  I  think  on  the  whole  with  a. 
limited  staff  of  masters  you  get  more  work  done 
without  it.  It  ttlso  has  a  tendency  to  favouritism  [ 
for  tutors,  I  imagine,  are  apt  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  best  boys, 

147.  Do  they  not  do  ao  when  they  are  taught  in 
the  school  as  well  ? — When  they  are  taught  in  form 
it  is  not  so  easy,  I  think. 

148.  When  you  had  the  system  of  private  tuition 
in  actiog  it  rather  increased  the  work  of  the  school  ? 
— i  never  had  it  in  action  ;  but  it  would  have  dono 

^^  BO,  I  think. 

H       149.  Both  the  work  of  the  boy  and  the  responsibi- 

H  lity  of  the  master  ? — It  laid  a  heavy  burden  on  tbo 

H  master. 

^  150.  {Lord  Deeon.)  Is  there  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  if  the  system  of  private  tuition  were 
carried  on  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  advancing  the 
boys  in  their  scholarship  ? — Probably  there  is. 

1151.  Would  it  bo  also  an  advantage  as  a  means  of 
developing  any  peculiar  aptitude  which  o  boy  might 
evince  in  a  particular  branch  of  education,  such  ns 
mathematics,  Greek  or  Latin  ? — If  he  had  a  teacher 
qualified  epeciiilly  to  teach  such  a  branch  it  would. 
132.  Would  not  the  fact  of  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man being  in  constant  communication  with  a  boy  in 
the  relation  of  a.  private  tutor  be  veiy  apt  to  imbue 
his  mind  with  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge  for 
I       which  he  showed  an  aptitude  without  specific  instruc- 
K  lion  ;  and  would  not  tlie  mere  fact  of  such  constant 
H  intercourse  be  likely  also  to  imbue  his   mind  with 
H  notions  of  gentlemanlike  conduct  and  propriety  of  dc- 
W  meanour  ? — If  there  were  a  small  number  of  pupils 
and  plenty  of  time  to  devoto  to  each  of  them,  no  doubt 
it  ivould. 

153.  At  Eton  and  Harrow  a  private  tutor  'a  con- 
sidered to  stand  towards  a  boy  in  loco  partnlh,  tfti  thot 
he  may  wutch  hi?<  character,  treat  him  as   a  friend, 

I  communicate  with  his  parents  and  so  forth,  in  any 
matter  that  is  of  interest  to  his  moral  training  ns  well 
as  his  intellectual  ntlninments  and  classical  Dcqiiirc- 
ments.  Do  you  think  that  the  master  and  a.ssistant 
masters  at  Weslmintiter  school  stand  in  relation  to 
the  boy,  similar  to  that  ? — That  was  done  by  the 
heads  of  the  boarding  houses.  There  was  not  a  largo 
number  of  boys  in  any  of  the  boarding  houses,  and  the 
,  persons  who  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  boys  were 
the  hoarding  house  maslei's,  who  fulliUeJ  their  duties 
^K  extremely  well. 

^m     154.  {Mr.   Thompson.')  What  was  tlie  fee  of  the 
^■private  tutors  ? — I  think  it  wai^  10  guineas. 
^K      155.  That  yon  stopped  entirely  ? — Yes. 
H      lo6.  Except  in  very  special  cases? — Yea,   and  it 
^■vas  not  BO  much  then, 

157.  The  ordinary  school  fees  have  been  reduced? 
— They  were  somewhat  reduced. 
K.      158.  But  not  the  whole  sum  ? — No. 
H      159.  You  do  not  recollect  how  much  ? — No,  I  do 
H  n'lt  remember,  because  there  was  an  addition  made 
^P'On  the  score  of  mathematics  and  arithmetic  which 
■were  introduced  into  the  school,  and  when  they  were 
introduced  they  were  comprised  in  the  genera!  fees- 
There  was  also  an  addition  introduced  for  French. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  was  rather  a  complicated  arrange- 

•pient.  and  I  do  not  carry  it  in  my  mind. 
160.  You  do  not  know  what  the  fees  were  before 
there  were  private  tutors  ? — No,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Wenre  can  tell  you. 

161.  {Mr.  V'aughafi.)  You  were  educated  yourself 
nnder  a  system  in  which  there  wore  no  private  tutors? 
— Yes. 

162.  Do  yon  think  that  there  was  any  advantage 
connected  with  the  absence  of  any  help  from  private 

^tutors  ? — I  tliink  that  among  certain  classes  of  boys 

Qcreased  leaching  does  harm,  but  with  the  mass  of 

oys,  I  should  tiiink  not,     To  boys  of  a  certain  vigour, 

(inper,  and  energy  of  character,  I  do  not  think  pri- 

ruic  tutors  are  an  unmixed  good. 


1G3.  Do  you  think  that  the  mass  of  boys  oa  you 
knew  them  in  the  Churterbonae  suffered  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  lessons  from  the  wont  of  private 
tutors? — No,  I  do  not  think  bo  j  I  think  the  form- 
system  there  was  very  good. 

464.  Do  you  think  it  threw  them  on  their  own 
resources  and  on  their  grammar  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

165.  So  as  to  make  them  analyze  the  language  for 
themselves,  and  thus  become  better  scholars  ? — The 
manner  in  which  they  were  taught  waa  voiymuch  by 
the  boys  tbemselvos.  The  monitorial  system  waa 
introduced,  and  the  teaching  of  the  form  was  in  some 
respects  as  good  as  it  could  be.  We  were  very  well 
grounded  indeed. 

166.  Did  you  find,  when  you  got  to  Christ  Church, 
that  aa  a  Charterhouse  man  not  having  had  the  assist- 
ance of  a  private  tutor  you  had  rather  an  advantage, 
or  did  you  experience  any  disadvantage  from  having 
had  to  rely  chiefly  on  yourself  in  learning  your  work  ? 
— Well,  I  think  with  reganl  to  the  grammar,  that  I 
generally  found  myself  able  to  answer  questions 
better  than  most  of  the  men  in  the  lecture. 

167.  Do  you  attribute  it  at  all  to  the  system  of  self 
help  ? — Perhaps  ;  but  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
much  upon  that  point. 

168.  {Lord  Lr/ttellon.)  No  boarding  houses  are 
kept  except  hy  the  masters  of  the  school,  are  there  ? 
— Not  uow. 

169.  Therefore,  ao  far  as  I  understand  the 
matter,  as  it  relates  to  the  whole  qnestion  of  the 
moral  superintendence  of  the  boys,  alt  the  benefits  of 
private  tuition  are  obtained  just  as  fully  as  they  are  at 
Eton  or  Harrow? — I  think  they  are  obtained  very  fully. 

170.  The  parents  would  look  to  the  boar<ling -house 
masters  for  an  account  of  the  general  conduct  and 
character  of  the  boys  ? — They  did  so. 

171.  They  would  wish  their  boys  to  consult  the 
boarding-house  masters  in  any  dilBculty  ? — Yes  ;  they 
did  ao,  and  I  think  the  boarding-house  masters  were 
actuated  by  the  best  possible  feeling,  and  did  their 
duty  fully  in  that  respect. 

172.  Not  more  than  30  of  the  scholars  were  in 
any  of  the  houses  of  the  boarding-masters  ?— No  one^ 
I  think,  hod  more  than  30,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
had  less. 

1 73.  {Lord  Clarmdon.)  Mr.  Scott  says,  in  answer  to 
question  19,  page  13,  "  The  competitive  examinations 
"  for  the  army  are  those  which  affect  us  most.  Boys 
"  are  taken  away  anil  sent  to  special  training  establiui- 
"  ments  to  prepare  them  for  the  trial.  In  somowaya 
"  such  a  change  offers,  for  the  time,  a  real  stimulua 
"  to  industry,  from  the  keen  rivalry  amongst  the 
"  candidates,  all  aiming  at  one  object,  and  the  incea- 
"  sant  sapervision  of  a  master.  If  a  boy  is  only 
"  submitted  to  this  hothouso  process  for  a  short  time, 
"  it  may  not  do  him  any  permanent  injury,  but  the 
"  Committee  who  superintend  the  eiaminaliona 
"  wrote  last  year  to  me,  and  no  doubt  to  other  head- 
"  masters  also,  regretting  the  extent  to  which  boys 
"  were  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  to  prepare 
"  for  these  examinations,  and  asking  whether  some 
"  means  could  not  bo  devised  of  offering  such  oppor- 
"  tunities  at  the  schools  themselves  as  to  retain  the 
"  candidates."  Did  that  question  come  very  tnuch 
under  your  consideration  when  you  were  at  West- 
minster ? — What  Mr.  Scott  complainB  of  had  begun. 

174.  That  boys  intended  for  the  army  were  taken 
away  earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  in  order 
that  they  might  bo  placed  in  preparatory  establish- 
ments ? — It  had  just  begun,  hut  only  just.  It  had 
certainly  not  gone  to  any  great  extenT. 

175.  No  complaints  had  reached  you  from  the 
examiners  ? — None  whatever. 

176.  Do  you  think  that  this  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  of  examiners  should  be  adopted  ;  namely, 
that  of  keeping  boys  at  school  and  filling  them  for 
examinations,  without  sending  them  to  preparatory 
schools  ? — I  should  think  that  would  depend  very 
much  on  the  examiners  and  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
amination. If  the  examiners  confined  the  csamina- 
liona   to   a  particular   curriculum,    training  aehoolB 
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Bchoola  ? — I  think  it  ia  because  I  get  ao  many  boya 
from  EtoD. 

206.  (Mr.  Vaiighan.')  Are  you  able  from  jour  ex- 
perience as  Denn  of  Christ  Ciiurch  lo  say  what  nre 
the  avernge  qualilications  of  iho  boys  who  cnme  from 
the  top  forms  of  vnriouB  schools,  and  what  Ihey  are 
in  point  of  proficiency  ? — For  mere  matriculalkin  I 
seldom  get  them  from  the  top  form. 

207.  I  suppose  the  number  of  boya  in  the  top  form 
is  very  Braall  at  Westminslcr  ? — M«y  I  aek  what  you 
mean  by  the  top  form.  Tho  systt-m  is  diffiTent  in 
diffL-rent  echoola.  Do  you  mean  the  Arst  20  or  30 
boys  ? 

208.  T  mean  by  "  Ihe  top  forms,"  about  a  tenth 
part  of  the  school.  That  at  Eton  would  bo  upwards 
of  SO  boys  ? — The  number  at  Westminster  was  about 
20.  Most  of  the  Eton  boys  come  to  us  from  the 
upper  fifth. 

209.  That  is  the  top  of  the  school  in  the  meaning 
of  my  (juestion.  What  would  yonaay,  first  in  regard 
lo  the  average  number  of  public  schools,  would  be 
the  qualifications  of  the  buys.  Fur  instfiiice,  can 
they  write  Latin.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  elegantly, 
but  correctly  ;  without  grammatical  mistakes  ? — No, 
generally  not. 

210.  i  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  they  can 
wriie  Greek  correctly  ?— I  never  tried  them  in  Greek 
at  the  matriculation  examination. 

211.  Can  they,  if  a  Greek  author  is  put  in  their 
hands,  and  they  are  allowed  to  read  it  once  over, 
construe  a  pjis.=Bge  which  does  not  contain  words  of 
very  rare  occurrence  and  no  sentence  of  a  remarkably 
intricate  character  ? — Do  you  mean  a  Greek  author 
they  have  never  seen  before  ? 

212.  Tes? — I  can  best  answer  that  question  by 
stating  that  in  practice  we  are  obliged  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  books  that  have  been  prepared.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  get  even  a  tolerable  translation  of  a 
book  which  they  had  not  read  before. 

213.  Not  of  any  passage? — If  you  pointed  out  an 
easy  passage  from  Xenophon  in  which  there  was  Dot 
the  slightest  difficulty,  perhaps  you  might  ;  but  you 
would  have  to  select  your  passage  with  great  care  ; 
you  could  not  open  the  book  at  random  and  ask  them 
to  read  a  Greek  passage.  We  do  not  get  it  well 
done  even  in  the  books  that  are  prepared  in  a  great 
many  cases.  I  am  speaking  of  tho.ie  who  come  up 
merely  to  be  matriculated, — the  average  boys. 

214.  Now,  I  have  asked  you  generally  with  regard 
to  the  public  schools.  With  respect  to  Eton,  can  you 
tell  what  is  the  slate  of  classical  attninmeuts  there  ? 
— With  these  average  boys  it  is  very  much  what  I 
liave  stated.  Their  Latin  prose  is  certainly  not  ele- 
gant or  seholarlike  ;  it  is  exceedingly  had.  Even 
those  hoys  who  can  construe  pretty  fluently,  when 
you  come  to  probe  them  in  grammar,  often  fail  to 
give  satisfactory  answers.  TheyoOen  fail  even  when 
the  question  is  put  upou  paper,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  time  to  think.  Many  of  iliem  bring  up  the  words 
misspelt  in  (he  grossest  manner, 

215.  (.Vr.  I'lionipson.)  Tlie  Greek  words  are 
misspell  ? — Yea,  grossly  raisspell. 

216.  (Mr.  Vuni/han.)  I  believe  your  experience 
Bs  Dean  of  Christ  Church  has  not  extended  over  a 
great  number  of  years? — Seven  years. 

217.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  during 
that  time,  the  system  of  instruction  Lns  been  very 

I  much  changed  ? — I  think  not.  It  has  been  more 
iiystemutised,  but  in  substance  it  is  much  the  same. 
21tt.  Have  you  had  reason  to  observe  of  late 
years  whatever  the  eanee  may  be  that  the  schohu-ship 
of  Ihe  average  boys  has  declined  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  see 
ynuch  difi'erence. 
219,  Have  you  any  reason  lo  think  that  the 
scholarship  of  the  autierior  scholars  who  have  come 
to  the  college  has  declined,  and  ia  worse  than  it  was, 
Recording  to  your  recollection,  when  you  were  a 
Ktutor,  or  an  undergraduate  at  Christ  Church  ?^At 
B  Christ  Church  we  are  not  so  well  off  as  we  were  at 
that  time.  The  great  number  of  open  echolarships 
ia  various  colleges  draws  oS  many  y-ha,  uuder  iornter 


» 
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circumstances,  might  have  come  fo  us.     Our  opsn        WEST- 
studentships  in  some  measure  redress  this,  but  not     MUiSTER. 
wholly.     If  you  put  the  question  with  regard  to  the       „      ^ 
University  at  large,  I  should  say  that  the  average   jj  ^i^ijjfH 
of  scholarship  in  the  higher  class  of  men  is  better.  J 

220.  Better  than  it  waa  at  what  time  ? — Better  gi  Jane  1863. 
than  at  the  time  I  first  remember  it.     I  do  not  think     ^^~^^ 
the  higher  class  of  undergraduates  write  better  Latin, 

but  they  write  better  Greek,  and  have  more  know- 
ledge of  Greek. 

221.  (Lord  Li/ttelfon.)  Are  you  speaking  now  of 
the  schools  generally  ?— I  am  speaking  of  (he  heat 
boys  from  the  schools  generally,  those  who  become 
candidates  for  the  foundation  scholarships. 

222.  1  understand  that  in  Latin  they  have  slightly 
fdlieu  back,  but  that  on  the  whole  they  have  gone 
forward  ? — I  think  so  ;  in  Greek  especially. 

223.  Is  there  any  particular  cause  to  which  you 
can  assign  that.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
cultivation  of  Greek  that  they  have  become  less  pro- 
ficient in  Latin? — I  think  it  is  owing  lo  the  greater 
attention  which  is  paid  to  Greek,  both  in  the  unl- 
vei'sity  and  in  the  schools. 

224.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Might  this  be  remedied 
by  deferring  the  learning  of  Greek  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  ? — I  have  olYen  thought  so. 

225.  You  conceive  that  boys  begin  to  learn  Greek 
earlier  now  (hat  they  did  30  years  ago  ? — I  believe  so. 

226.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  declension  in 
Latin  has  been  in  progress  fully  that  time?  —  I 
think  so. 

227.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  boys  would  leam 
Greek  as  elfectually  if  they  began  it  at  a  more  mature 
age? — Probably.  I  thjuk  the  Greek  grammar  ii 
studied  more  now  than  formerly.  We  used  to  learn 
the  Latin  grammar  as  the  chief  grammar,  but  now 
they  seem  to  learn  the  Greek  grammar  as  the  chief 
grammar. 

228.  Then  you  are,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of 
deferring  the  learning  of  Greek? — I  think,  on  tho 
whole,  that  the  boys  would  come  out  better  in  the 
end  if  they  made  themselves  thoroughly  mastere  of 
the  Latin  grammar,  and  then  began  the  Greek, 

229.  T)o  you  see  nn  additional  advantage  in  not 
occupying  the  attention  of  boys  at  a  very  tender  ago 
with  Greek,  namely  that  they  may  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves,  say,  with  the 
elements  of  French.  Is  it  not  natural  that  they 
should  learn  the  French  and  the  Latin  together  ? — . 
After  they  have  learned  a  certain  amount  of  Latin, 
French  becomes  easy  in  many  respects,  both  in  regard 
to  the  vocabulary,  and  specially  in  regard  to  tho 
gender, 

230.  Do  yon  not  think  it  necessary  that  boya 
should  leam  French  very  early  in  life  ? — Tes  j  but  it 
is  most  difficult  to  do  so  in  an  English  school. 

231.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  there  not  certain  student- 
ships for  the  acquisition  of  which  physical  science  is 
a  qualification  ? — In  our  competitive  junior  student- 
ships one  in  six  is  devoted  to  pbysicnl  science.  I 
may  add  that  one  in  six  is  also  given  to  mathematics. 

232.  Junior  studentships  ? — Yes,  junior  student- 
ships. 

233.  Have  you  had  many  junior  studentships  open 
to  competition  since  they  were  established? — We 
have  had  three  open  to  competition  every  year  for  the 
last  four  years. 

234.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  ago  of 
tho  candidates  ? — Only  an  academical  limitation. 
They  must  not  hove  exceeded  the  eighth  term  from 
matriculation  inclusively.  But  the  greater  number 
of  candidates  come  fresh  from  school. 

233.  Can  you  tell  us  the  overage  number  of  can- 
•didatcs  who  present  themselves  for  each  vacancy  ia 
physical  science  ? — Wo  have  only  had  two  examina- 
tions in  physical  science,  and  in  each  there  were  three 
candidates. 

236.  Did  you  hear  any  report  from  the  examiners 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  candidates  ? — Yes,  the  I'eport 
was  that  both  of  those  selected  were  young  men  of 
yeij  good  ability;   one  of  them  Las  entirely  Icfl 
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physical  science,  and  devoted  Liraself  to  classics.  The 
other  had  some  difficulty  in  preparing  himself  to  puss 
Lis  tirat  uniTerBity  esomiuaLion  in  classics. 

237.  Do  you  kuow  whether  the  caudidates  come 
from  pnblie  schools,  or  were  privately  educated  ? — 
One  of  tliem  was  privately  educated,  and  the  other 
came  from  Kiug'a  College. 

233.  Neither  of  them  came  from  on  acknowledged 
public  Bchool  ? — Neither  of  them  ;  and  I  think  I  may 
flay  the  same  of  all  the  candidates.  As  far  as  I  re- 
memher  not  one  of  tl>B  ais  came  from  a  public 
school. 

239.  Would  you  or  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  the 
college  that  those  who  hold  suuh  a  description  of  stu- 
dentHhips  should  be  token  out  of  public  scboolfl  ;  or  do 
you  consider  it  an  advantage  that  those  who  hold 
8uch  Htudontshipa  in  your  college  should  not  have 
come  from  the  public  schools? — In  many  respects 
I  am  sorry  to  have  boys  from  places  of  private  edu- 
Civtion  on  the  foundation,  especially  will!  a  view  to 
their  becoming  tutors  hereafi^r.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  that  they  are  less  fitted  for  that  duty,  especially 
with  regard  to  discipline  and  the  manugeineDt  of  young 
men. 

240.  So  that  oa  the  ^vhole  you  think  it  would  be 
better  if  the  successful  candidates  came  from  the 
public  schools  ? — I  should  prefer  it, 

241.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  the  opinion  you 
have  given  ua  with  respect  to  Eton,  apply  t«  Harrow 
and  the  other  great  public  achoola  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
eay  that  the  avei'age  Harrow  boya  are  not  much 
better.  But  some  of  the  other  public  schools  are 
decidedly  better. 

242.  Such  as  Rugby? — Yea,  Eugby  and  Marl- 
borough. 

243.  {Lord  Lyttehon.')  And  Shrewsbury?  —  I  do 
not  remember  having  had  any  candidates  for  mere 
matriculation  from  Shrewsbury,  but  I  have  exhibi- 
tioners frequently,  and  they  come  well  prepared. 

2-H.  And  the  boys  from  Eton  and  Harrow  may 
be  said  to  be  the  least  prepared  ? — It  ia  hardly  fair  to 
say  that,  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  get  so 
many  candidates  from  those  schooU  and  so  few  from 
e«ch  of  the  other  schools,  that  the  power  of  compari- 
eon  fails  me. 

245.  What  wfl9  the  whole  number  of  boya  who 
presented  themselves  for  matriculation  lately,  when 


you  said  that  half  were  rejected  ? — I  think  the  whi 
number  that  day  was  21. 

24*3,  Then  10  were  rejected? — Nine,  I  think. 
said  nearly  half. 

247.  (.Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  was  on  the  miU 
application  of  the  test  you  have  prescribed  ? — It  is 
a  mild  test,  but  I  will  not  say  that  it  wa"  ■•  mild 
application  of  the  teat.  It  only  requires  them  lo  bo 
fiiirly  competent  to  pass  their  first  university  exami- 
nation. 

248.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  You  eicaraine  the  papers, 
I  suppose  ? — Almost  all  i  in  doubtful  cases,  all. 

249.  {Lord  L)/UelCoti.)  You  say  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  numl>er  of  candidates,  who  come 
for  matriculation  from  Eton  and  Harrow,  as  compared 
with  other  public  schools,  the  comparison  may  not 
be  quite  just  ? — I  think  so. 

250.  You  are  not  aware  that  with  respect  to  Eton 
and  Harrow,  the  boys  from  those  schools  are  worse 
than  others,  taking  into  consideration  the  grealtr 
number  that  come  to  you? — I  think  the  boys  who 
come  from  other  schools  are  seldom  rejected.  But 
theu,asl  said,  there  are  comparatively  few  iu  number. 
A  larger  number  come  from  Eton,  and  a  larger  num 
fail. 

251.  You  say  distinctly  that  in  the  last  few  year):, 
Latin  scholarship  has  somewhat  gone  back,  but  thai, 
on  the  whole,  the  scholarship  of  the  boys  has  raiher 
improved? — I  will  not  pledge  myself  lo  the  forme 
opinion,  but  I  will  hold  by  the  latter.     I  speak  of 
higher  class  of  boys. 

252.  Does  that  apply  to  Eton  and  Harrow  espe- 
cially ? — No,  I  am  aiiuid  not.     I  was  going  to  «ay  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  boys  who  get  scholarships 
come   from  Eton.     The  returns  from   every  coUei 
in  Oxford  would  show  how  fai'  I  am  right. 

253.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  You  speak  of  the  oppidaos^ 
not  the  collegers  ? — Yes. 

254.  You  do  not  get  the  ilite  of  Eton  ? — No,  they 
mostly  go  to  Cambridge. 

255.  (Lord    Clarendon.)    Have    you   any    general 
remarks  to  make,  Mr.  Dean,  upon  the  present  state 
Westminster,  beyond  what  you  have  told  us  '1 — N 
I  am  inclined    to  believe  that  the  presient  state 
Westminster  is  gooil,  except  in  point  of  numben. 
greatly  desire  a  larger  number  to  choose  from. 
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256.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  believe  you  were 
Assistant  Master  at  Westminster  School?  —  I  was 
Second  Master  from  1841. 

257.  Down  to  what  time  ? — Down  to  August  last 
year,  just  20  years. 

258.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  tie 
answers  of  Mr.  Scott  ? — Mr-  Scott  sent  me  a  copy, 
nhich  I  returned  to  him  by  the  same  post,  I  have 
not  seen  the  last  proof. 

259.  The  Commission  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
from  you  any  general  information  upon  any  point  that 
you  think  they  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with, 
and  which  your  long  experience  would  enable  you  to 
give  them.  Can  you  tell  ua,  considering  the  state  of 
tbo  school  now,  whether  any  improvement  look  place 
in  your  time,  and  whether  there  are  any  other,  im- 
provements which  you  can  suggest  or  recommend  ? 
— The  accommodations  of  the  school  I  tbiuk  will  Still 
admit  of  very  considerable  improvement. 

260.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  We  should  be  glad  to 
bear  anything  you  have  to  say  about  the  accommoda- 
tion ? — In  regard  to  the  old  school  room  I  think  that 
additional  accommodation  will  be  necessary  in  case 
of  any  great  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  ;  extra 
class  rooms  would  be  needed,  and  the  great  school 
room  itself  should  be  better  warmed  in  winter. 

261.  Is  it  not  settled  that  tlie  number  should  be 
limited  to  200  ? — That  I  am  not  aware  of. 

262.  Do  you  think  that  the  accommodation  in  the 
■cbool  is  insullicicot  fur  the  numbers  who  are  thcro 


now  ? — Not  Bo  much  in  the  school  room  u  in  the 
boarding  houses  ;  if  the  boarder  class  were  larger, 
and  the  home  boarders,  or  day-boys,  not  so  nume- 
rous, of  the  present  total  number. 

263.  Do  you  think  they  are  insufGcient  for 
existing  numbers,  without  I'cgurd  to  any  increase  thai 
may  take  place  ?  —  No,  not,  pcrhnps,  in  regard 
the  existing  numbers  and  the  present  proportion  of 
the  boarder  and  day-boy  classes ;  but  in  case  of  the 
school  increasing  its  numbers  Co  200  there  would  be 
need  of  additional  accommodation,  which  the  school 
has  not  at  present. 

264.  In  the  eventof  the  numbers  greatly  increosing 
there  would  bo  no  reason  why  the  accomiuodntion 
should  not  be  increased  also  } — There  would  be  somd 
difficulty,  I  believe,  in  regard  of  the  re-possession  oi 
the  houses  disposed  of,  which  were  formerly  bowding 
houses. 

265.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  the  accoi 
dation  insufficient  ? — With   regard  to  thenumber 
the  boarding  house  bed-rooms  and  the  school 
interior  conveniences.     (See  Answers  260  and  26; 

266.  I  mean  with  regard  to  tbo  numbers  ? — . 
present  there  are  about  30  in  one  of  the  boardic;; 
houses  and  20  in  the  other.  Sup[X)sing  Westmiosi 
school  became  more  popular,  and  200  became 
total  roll,  that  is  50  beyond  the  present  num' 
there  would  not  be  sulflcieut  accommodation,  and 
there  would  be  need  of  another  boarding  housei  at 
least. 
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2S7.  Is  there  not  a  new  house  buildinji  ? — There 
is  a  new  house  building  at  the  archwuy,  hiJt' of  which 
is  for  the  preaont  assislftot  masters,  and  the  remaining 
portion  a  day-room,  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie 
day  boys  or  home  boarders,  to  leave  tiieir  hate  and 
tbiucrs  in. 

268.  (Lord  Lyttfllon.)  It  is  not  to  bo  an  extra 
bonriJiug  houec  ? — No  ;  but  whether  it  would  be 
enpable  of  being  mEide  one,  I  do  not  know.  It  ia  to 
be  divided  into  two  porlions  ;  one  portion  is  to  be 
made  use  of  as  a  private  residence,  ond  the  other  is  to 
be  for  the  assistant  musters,  and  as  a  leaving  room 
for  the  day  boys.  I  am  not  aware  wliellier  the 
house  admits  internally  of  any  such  nlterationa  as 
would  render  it  available  as  an  extra  boarding  house. 

269.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Yon  any,  "If  the  num- 
"  bers  at  the  school  were  to  increase."  Have  you 
any  reaaonable  expectation  of  that  increase  ? — I  ean 
hardly  say  the  numbers  have  been  continually  inereas- 
injj.  I  think  thnt  they  have  been  rather  rising  latterly. 
I  am  glad  to  say  thai,  at  the  present  moment  tlie  school 
has  gained  in  comparison  with  what  tho  numbers 
were  last  year,  and  the  number  now  ia  143. 

270.  Would  you  not  say  the  number  of  the  boys 
is  rather  on  the  decrease,  or  at  all  events,  that  it  is 
Biationary,  and  that  it  has  been  so  for  some  years  ? — 
Taking  a  wide  range,  I  can  furnish  answers  which  I 
have  in  mypocket.  In  the  year  1841,  when  I  become 
connected  with  Westminster  school  as  second  master, 
tliei'B  were  67  boys  in  the  school,  altogether.  Queen's 
Bcholars  and  Town  boys. 

271.  {Lord  Lyttfllon.)  Who  was  Head  Master  at 
that  time  ? — Dr.  Williamson  :  this  was  in  September 
184i. 

272.  Were  there  40  foundation  scholars  then  ? 
— No  ;  the  college  was  not  full. 

273.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  vacancies  were  not 
filled  up  ? — No  ;  I  have  also  a  list  of  the  total  numbers 
from  1801  to  1860. 

274.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  was  the  largest 
number  ? — Do  you  mean  the  greatest  number  between 
1801  and  the  present  time  ? 

275.  Yes  ? — I  find  I  have  only  the  nnmbera  con- 
tecuHvely  from  1821.  In  1802  there  were  2E>5.  On 
the  1st  January  1821  there  were  300;  in  January 
1824,  260;  in  1827,254;  in  1828,  226;  in  1831. 
202  ;  and  then,  in  the  decade  of  years  from  1831  to 
1841,  the  numbers  fell  to  67.  The  highest  number  be- 
tween 1841  and  1861  has  been  142.  At  the  present 
moment  the  number  is  143,  so  that  it  ia  a  little  over 
the  highest  mark  it  has  attained  since  the  year  1841. 

276.  To  what  cause  do  you  consider  this  dimi- 
nishing, or  at  all  events  stationary  state  of  the  school 
is  to  be  attributed  ? — I  think  the  great  cause  of  the 
scholars  falling  off  in  numberH  in  tho  decade  of  yeara 
to  which  I  have  alluded  from  1831  to  1841  was, 
perhaps,  partly  the  establishment  of  King's  College. 

277.  Is  not  the  locality  objected  to  more  than  it 
used  to  be  ? — Undoubtedly  objections  have  been 
made. 

278.  Do  not  parents,  even  although  they  may  bo 
old  Westminsters,  object  to  send  their  sons  there  ? — 
In  many  cases  that  is  so,  but  it  ia  not  universally  so, 

279.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
remove  the  school  into  the  country  in  order  to  meet 
those  objections.  And  in  your  opiaion  would  that 
give  it  a  chance  of  rising  again?  — If  that  ques- 
tion )B  to  be  considered  with  regai^l  to  health,  my 
conviction  is  that  there  is  no  reason  on  the  score 
of  health  why  the  school  should  be  removed.  I  be- 
lieve that  Westminster  is  not  only  as  healthy,  but 
that  our  statistics  will  show  that  it  is  even  more 
iieallhy  than, — I  will  not  say  Harrow  and  Rugby, — but 
than  Eton  and  Winchester  and  other  schools,  wIhtb 
unhappily  periodical  fevors  have  prevailed  of  a  typhoid 
character,  from  which  we  liave  been  exempt,  if  wo 
may  except  one  which  yias  caused  by  the  opening  of 
some  drains  in  the  yem"  1848, 

280.  {Lord  Lj/tlelton.)  That  was  in  Dr.  Back- 
iand'a  lime,  I  think? — Yes,  but  now  I  think  the 
echool  ii  more  healthy  than  other  schools. 
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281.  (Lord  Oorendon.)  Was  that  the  oi^Iy  oc- 
casion on  which  the  school  was  broken  np  in  regard 
of  health  ? — We  had  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  the 
Head  Master  losing  one  of  his  own  children.     The 

other  case  was  that  of  the  son  of  Bishop  Longley,  

who  was,  however,  able  to  go  home  very  shortly,   21  June  186S 

But  owing  to   the   loss  of  the   Head  Master,  Dr,      ■ 

Liddell.  the  seniors  of  the  college  expressed  thcm- 

eeWei  in  a  general  request  to  him  that  ho  would  not 
consider  them  with  rejjard  to  the  Play,  It  was  not 
a  sanitary  question  ai  all,  but  there  was  a  general 
feeling,  on  account  uf  the  Head  Master's  eoirow,  in 
favour  of  breaking  up  the  school  rather  before  the 
usual  time.  We  have  had  only  a  very  few  instances 
of  scarlatina,  but  never  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever. 

282.  Can  you  give  us  any  statistical  informatioa 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  school  as  compared 
with  other  schools.  You  said  it  was  more  healthy 
than  Eton  and  Winchester  ;  have  you  any  returns 
lethal  effect? — No.  I  simply  judge  from  the  no  tori  oub 
fact  that  they  have  been  broken  up  very  frequently, 
and  from  seeing  the  accounts  in  the  papers, 

283.  You  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  figures  ? — 
No. 

234.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Perhaps  you  would  say  in 
regard  to  individual  boys,  what  were  the  causes  for 
which  they  were  allowed  protracted  absence  from 
school.  Is  it  alivays  on  account  of  sickness? — We 
have  had  boys  labouring  under  constitutional  infir- 
mities, of  delicate  frames,  occasionally.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  venture  to  send  sach  lads  to  a  public  school  at 
all,  and  I  believe  that  in  their  cases  alone  bad  wa 
any  protracted  absences. 

285.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  yon  think  it  would  bo 
injurious  to  the  school,  or  would  alter  its  character  at 
all  to  remove  it  to  the  country  ? — It  would  be  at  once, 
I  think,  fatal  to  the  geniiit  loci, 

286.  You  think  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  character 
of  the  school  as  a  public  school  ? — It  would  at  once 
take  away  its  character  of  a  public  school,  and  place 
it  in  the  same  position  as  all  other  great  schools, 
which  are  not  public  schools.  It  would  have  to 
begin  de  novo  like  other  schools,  and  depend  entirely 
on  separate  infiuences. 

287.  Do  you  think  ihat  would  be  an  injury  to  it  ? 
—  I  think  it  would  no  longer  bo  Westminster  schooL 

288.  Have  you  cimsidered  Westminster  school  in 
reference  to  its  connexion  with  Christ  Church,  and 
the  importance  that  it  is  to  Christ  Church  to  have 
the  numbers  increased  at  Westminster,  in  order  that 
thoy  may  have  a  larger  field  for  the  choice  of  Stu- 
dents ?— Christ  Church  is  at  present  dependent  in  o 
very  small  degree  upon  Westminster,  to  the  extent  of 
only  three  studentships  per  annum.  The  total  number 
of  vacancies  at  Christ  Church  would  probably  be, 
speaking  at  a  very  rough  guesB,  seven  or  eight  an- 
nually, 60  that  Westminster  is  hardly  a  source  of 
supply  for  more  than  three  .sevenths  or  three -eighths. 
In  respect  of  the  annual  election  of  our  three  Stu- 
dents, of  course  the  welfare  of  Westminster  will 
operate  on  Christ  Chiirch,  but  I  may  mention  that  in 
the  last  10  years,  sjieaking  from  memory  only,  West- 
minster has  had  to  claim  no  less  than  11  or  12  first 
classes,  not  in  the  final  Degree  but  in  the  Moderation 
School,  which  is  the  test  of  scholarship, 

289.  (Mr.  Vaiighau.)  Are  you  aware  how  many 
first  classes  Westminster  has  obtained  in  the  Final 
classical  examination  of  late  years  ? — No, 

290.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  not  obtained  one  7 
— Since  when  ? 

291.  Not  for  the  last  10  years  ?  — I  think  in 
mathematics  Westminster  has  to  claim  one  class. 

2^2.  That  is  another  thing,  but  not  in  claasicBl 
scholarship  ? — No, 

293.  You  spoke  of  the  Moderation  examination  as 
the  (est  of  scholarship  ? — I  spoke  of  tlie  Moderation 
examinations  at  Oxford,  which  are  more  essentially 
classical,  and  do  not  embrace  science. 

294,  They  do  not  embrace  either  history  or  phi- 
losophy, but  purely  classical  ecliolnrship,  while  the 
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WEST-       Final  esnminnlion  coiuUta  chiefly  of  pliilosopbical  and 
MISSTEK.     luBiorical  rxaniinaiion  't — Yes. 

29J.  {Lard  Clarendon.)  It  does  not  occur  lo  yoa 
that  if  WestminHMT  school  were  removed  into  the 
couulry,  in  order  to  meet  llio  objectiona  of  London 
SI  June  186J.  realdeDce,  that  that  would  ineretise  the  numbers,  and 
"  thereby  give  a  larger  selection  to  Christ  Church  ? 
— I  will  not  my  tiiut;  it  is  iinpoBBihle  to  anljeipata 
what  fashion  may  demand.  I  think  it  ia  not  to  be 
urged  on  prouuJa  of  health  or  morality,  but  simply  on 
grounds  of  fii^hiou. 

2dG.  You  think  that  so  far  as  health  and  mora'iity 
nre  concerned,  there  is  no  necc6aity  for  the  remoral  of 
the  school  ? — I  really  feel  that. 

297-  A  lid  no  expediency  in  removing  it  ? — I  feel 
that  Weenninitcr,  in  regard  to  morality,  is  lost  in 
London  ;  it  is  quile  unimporlant. 

298.  How  do  you  mean  when  you  aay  it  is  traim- 
portnnt  ?— I  menu  that  there  is  no  temptation  at- 
tachiiig  to  the  school  directly,  which  is  the  case,  as 
1  oin  given  lo  understand,  at  some  of  our  other  great 
public  schools. 

299.  {Lord  Li/ltelton.')  How  do  you  ineaD?  — 
Temptations  in  connexion  with  the  school  itself. 

300.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  Surely  there  arc  abundant 
tcmplatious  in  ^\'estminster  ? — I  me&n  that  they  are 
not  dependent  on  the  school. 

301.  {Lord  LyttelloTt.)  Do  you  mean  that  ttey 
are  not  brought  together  ? — 

{Lord  Clarendon.)  Or  that  they  are  so  numerous 
that  they  are  hardly  attractive  ? — Tlie  school  is  really 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  in- 
significant compared  with  things  around  ;  whereas,  if 
Tou  put  it  into  a  country  village,  it  would  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  evil  would 
Bprin"  up,  and  bo  supported  as  it  were  by  the  school. 

30iF.  {Lord  LiilteUon.)  Y"ou  think  that  ihe  evil 
would  be  more  directlj-  in  connexion  with  the  school, 
but  in  point  of  fact,  a  boy  at  Westminster  would  Lave 
quite  a  much  temptation  as  at  Eton  'i  — I  think  be 
muft  seek  it. 

3a3.  {I-ord  Devon.)  Should  you  ejttend  that 
opinion  of  Ihe  morality  of  Westminster  lo  liie  period 
vhcn  you  were  a  boy  as  well  na  when  you  were  a 
master? — Yes.  I  ivill  not  say  that  Z  know  of  no 
temptation  connected  with  the  school,  but  I  know  of 
no  case  where  temptation  is  obtruded  on  the  boy.  I 
do  not  say  that  evil  was  not  sought  after  by  boys, 
because  it  was,  but  it  was  not  obtruded. 

3(H-  {Lord  Lfftlellon.)  They  had  a  very  little  way 
to  seek  it,  I  am  afraid  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

305.  {A  Coramiaiiontr.)  If  you  were  told  that 
there  were  iiislauees  of  boys  getting  ovtsr  the  walls 
At  the  back  of  the  boarding  houses,  and  going  up  into 
the  town,  should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  such  a  thing, 
going  back  as  long  as  o-5  years  ? — Yet  I  do  not  knoir 
of  any  single  instance  of  that  kind  \$.  my  school  time. 
I  know  of  one  instance  of  it  subsequent  to  my  time  ; 
during  the  period  between  my  departure  as  a  boy  and 
my  return  as  a  master,  and  that  was  looked  upon  as 
quite  an  extraordinary  event.  It  even  reached  Christ 
Church,  where  I  was,  that  A.  B.  had  got  out  and  gone 
into  the  town. 

306.  (JUr.VaughaTt.)  On thesubjectof removal.you 
aud  you  should  think  it  would  cease  to  be  Wcstniiusier 
school  if  it  were  removed.  Doyouspeakof  any  feeling 
beside  your  own  upon  that  point  ? — I  tieiieve  I  speak 
the  feelings  of  a  great  many  persons  who  entertain 
the  same  opinion. 

307.  Is  it  to  local  and  historical  associations  that  you 
are  alluding? — It  is  of  local  and  historical  associations 
in  a  great  measare  that  I  speak,  but  independently  of 
this,  there  are  certain  privileges  which  the  scholars 
have,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  right  of  attendance  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  is  every  year  taken 
ab vantage  of. 

308.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  privilege  to  which 
you  are  now  alluding  ? — The  Queen's  scholars  have 
the  right  of  admission  lo  the  Houses,  and  exercise 
that  privilege.  The  boys  go  to  hear  the  debates  there ; 
the  debates  become  a  eubi^'Ct  of  converaaliou  and  dis- 
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cussion  among  themselvei^  tlie  •piwjww   vfaid 
expressed  in  the  House  being  c^ffodaced  and  dis- 
cussed by  them. 

309.  Are  the  boys  who  conw  to  Westniaetcr  ecbocl 
generally  the  sons  of  fathers  who  ha«e  been 
before  them  ? — A  great  number  ofUien  ;  I  tihoald  i 
a  very  fair  proportion. 

310.  Does  it  depend  for  any  cooaexion  of 
sort  upon  the  locality  ? — la  some  d(^n<^  but  pertufa 
the  largest  proportion  of  new  boys  are  ibe  Mtti  of  Hour 
Westminsters.  Certainly  we  have  had,  and  luTe, 
several  representatives  of  many  of  our  <dd  DuBiliei } 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  many  bav«  left  tbe  school. 
The  Marquis  of  n'estminster  is  c«^iiant  of  il>«  con- 
diliuu  of  Westminster  school  of  late  jeaia ;  hia  Mcond 
son.  Lord  Richard  Grosveoor,  hariag  passed  ihitiogh 
the  school  ;  and  Lord  Cbarlea  Huseell  has  the  buds 
experience  of  ii^  present  working. 

311.  Have  yoo  found  that  the  soiu  of  those  wbg 
have  been  educated  at  Westminster,  and  who  htm 
distinguished  themselves  also  in  tbe  world, — doyoa 
lind  that  their  sons  come  back  to  Weetminsier  in  most 
cases  ? — Not  In  the  case  of  a  great  oiany.  The  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  country  has  operated,  I  coufesa, 
against  Westminster.  The  language  held  to  me  has 
generally  been  something  like  this  : — "  Personally,  I 
"  wish  my  sons  to  come  here,  but  my  wife  prefers  the 
"  eounlrj-." 

312.  Do  you  think  there  ia  any  prospect  of  t&o 
coujugal  influence  being  less  strong? — I  think  it  i^H 
on  lite  wane,  from  the  return  of  one  or  two  fautitie^H 
who  used  that  language  to  me  some  years  ago,  aoil 
whose  names  I  see  have  reappeared,  but  I  know  thai 
the  general  reply  used  lo  be,  "  I  should  be  very  glad 
"  lo  send  roy  boy,  but  my  wife  will  not  let  me." 

313.  Whether  it  is  a  well  grounded  feelin?  in  tli 
father's  breast  or  not,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  i 
feeling  which  prevents  fathers  from  sending  ibeir 
boys  to  the  school  in  its  present  site  ;  you  may  caE 
it  prejudice,  if  you  like? — Y&s  ;  I  think  ther«  u  a 
prejudice  in  reference  to  the  superior  advantages  d 
the  country. 

314.  (Lord  Li/tlellon.)  Has  not  that  feeling  i^- 
ra ted  against  the  school,  not  in  consequeaoe  of  aoy 
objection  to  the  school  itself,  but  simply  becaoMia^J 
these  days  when  the  country  is  so  easily  acevssibmH 
people  think  It  is  better  to  send  their  cliildren  tfaer^^^ 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  preference  for  the  coudItt? 
—Yes. 

31o.  {Lord  Devon.)  Shoidd  you  see  any  tdtaaUige 
in  extending  the  range  which  the  boys  hare  in  going  lo 
the  country.  The  bounds,  I  believe  ai  present  «ie 
very  much  confined,  are  they  not  ? — Tea  ;  except  the 
cricket-ground  of  S  acres. 

316.  Perhaps  you  could  say  what  the  bounds  are, 
they  do  not  come  through  the  Sanctuary  archway,  I 
believe  ? — No,  except  lo  the  glover's  across.  Thej 
have  permission  lo  go  there. 

317.  Do  they  go  across  the  Thames? — The  bounds 
are  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Courts  inclusive  ;  the 
street  along  the  river  bank,  and  the  streets  leading  w 
Vincent  Square  ;  that  is  the  main  streets,  not  tbe  fide 
streets. 

318.  By  a  particular  route  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
I  suppose  ? — At  all  limes  of  the  day  when  they  aw, 
BO  to  say,  off  duty.  In  pltiy  hours  a  boy  mav  lake 
a  walk  over  Batttrsea  Bridge  with  leave  ;  indeed,  they 
go  across  the  bridge  as  a  common  Sunday  walk, 

319.  Do  you  think  the  result  ot  a  removal  into 
the  country  would  be  a  large  increase  in  tbe  number 
of  oppidans,  and  if  there  were  such  larger  increase 
would  there  be  a  better  chance  for  selection  to  tho 
college  than  can  be  obtained  when  there  is  on^y 
limited  number  ? — If  that  result  should  follow, 
doubtedly  there  would. 

320.  Yon  would  have  a  larger  number  of  ccmpeti' 
tors,  would  you  not,  if  there  were  a  greater  number 
of  oppidans  ? — If  a  greater  number  entered  in  eoa- 
sequence  of  a  removal  into  the  cooniry,  no  doubt  thai 
would  be  so. 
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321.  (Lord  Lytlellon.)  You  any  that  the  queatioa 
of  llie  amount  of  occommodution  to  the  bonrdcra  mlglit 
become  a  scrioua  one  eome  lime  or  anotlter.  Would 
llint  be  a  question  with  which  the  Dean  aod  Cbapler 
would  hiivo  anything  lo  do  ? — I  should  imagine  so. 

322.  You  think  they  would  take  cognizance  of 
the  iiisuHicient  accommodation  to  boarders  as  dia- 
tiiiguidhcd  irom  scholars?  —  It  would  depend  on 
whether  they  wore  bound  by  statute  to  take  suck 
cognitimee. 

323.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  kuov  wbether. 
Recording  to  the  original  statutes,  it  was  considered 
the  duty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  take  boarders  ? 
— That  is  the  ease,  I  believe.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  pensionarti. 

324.  (Lord  Lyllellon.)  What  do  yuu  understand 
is  the  present  position  of  the  question  of  removal, 
because  we  know  that  that  was  a  subject  that  was 
regularly  investigated  some  time  ago  ?  —  I  am  not 
aware. 

323.  In  what  condition  is  it  now  ? — The  meetings 
to  which  you  allude  were  entirely  of  a  prebminary 
character,  and  nothing  has,  I  believe,  been  decided. 

326.  Do  you  know  any  details  about  the  atten- 
dance of  the  boys  in  Parliament.  Do  you  know  how 
many  in  your  time  attended  and  manifested  any  in- 
terest in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
When  1  W1I8  a  boy  at  Weatmiusler,  generally  about 
six  of  the  seniors  attended  every  day. 

327.  Do  you  mean  when  you  were  there  as  a 
master  or  as  a  boy  ? — When  I  was  there  as  a  master 
the  attendances  were,  perhaps,  more  than  when  I  was 
there  ua  a  boy. 

328.  ITow  many  do  yon  think  attended  as  a  ge- 
neral rule  ? — Eight  or  nine  each  day.  Perhaps  some- 
times there  might  be  a  little  difficulty  in  the  admission, 
and  then  the  juniors  would  give  place  to  the  seniors. 

329.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  seats  did  they  occupy? 
— They  were  put  into  the  back  seats  of  the  members 
when  I  was  a  boy,  but  now  I  believe  they  sit  in  the 
peers'  seals. 

(Lord  Devon.)  No,  I  think  they  sit  at  the  back 
of  the  seats  usually  occupied  by  the  peers  when  any 
are  present. 

330.  (Lord  LytteUon.)  Did  you  know  of  any 
attending  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Sometimes,  although 
not  so  generally  as  the  House  of  Commons. 

331.  When  you  were  a  master  did  tbey  ever  look 
in  ? — I  used  lo  look  into  the  House  of  Lords  when  I 
was  a  boy,  but  perhaps  the  admission  is  not  so  easy 
aoiir. 

332.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  The  Chapter  have  con- 
siderable benefices,  have  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  many,  but  they  have  the  patronage  of  a  certain 
number  of  benefiees. 

333.  Are  the  masters  of  the  school  considered 
eligible  for  the  preference  to  those  livings? — It  has 
reached  me  that  the  Canons  consider  the  masters  have 
no  claim  to  any  preference  to  such  benefices,  but  my 
preileceesor  was,  in  the  third  year  of  his  inenmbency, 
appointed  to  a  living  in  the  city,  —  Chriatchurch, 
Newgate  Street, — as  asort  of  compensation  for  private 
boarders  being  taken  away  from  him.  He  had  the 
sons  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  certain  peers  who  were 
bis  private  pupils,  and  it  was  held  that  his  duties  to 
ihe  college  should  be  considered  first,  and  that  his 
private  pupils  would  rather  interfere  with  those  duties. 
The  private  pupils  were  therefore  discontinued,  and  in 
order  to  make  him  some  compensation  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living,  I  speak  merely  what  I  under- 
stood of  the  history  of  the  transaction;  but  as  a  mutter 
of  fact  I  know  that  in  the  third  year  of  his  mastership 
he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Christcburch,  Newgate 
Street. 

334.  (Mr.  Thompion.)  Did  he  retire  from  the 
echool  ? — No,  be  held  it  with  liis  mastership  :  that 
is  the  only  ease,  except  that  of  Dr.  Williamson,  Ihe 
Head  Maater,  who.  in  the  year  18.10,  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Pershore,  some  few  years  after  he 
had  resigDcd. 

33^.  [Lord  LyUelUm.)     Then    the    Chapter  ac- 


knowledge no  obligation  at  all  with  respect  to  tbe        WEST- 
prefermenl  of  the  masters  to  their  beueficcB  ? — No;     MINSTER, 
as  I  understand.  ~ — 

336.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  By  an  Act  of  Forliament,    j'_  ff;  nWa 

when  the  present  generation  of  Canons  goes  out,  the  1 

Head  Master  will  have  a  claim,  I  imagine,  either  after    21  June  issa. 

or  before  the  Minor  Canons  ? — Thai  I  do  not  know.    I      

may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  statu- 
table status  of  the  Masters  at  AVestminsler  is  before 

the  Minor  Canons. 

337.  It  will  depend  on  tie  way  in  which  they  are 
nnaied  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  aa  Act 
of  Parliament  (vhich  provides  for  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  patronage  when  all  the  Canons  now  alive 
have  gone  out  ? — I  era  not  aware. 

33K.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  tbe  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  fuundationers,  may  I  ask  jou 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  that  each  scholar  was  ob- 
liged, within  a  certain  limited  term  lolind  a  tutor  who 
was  responsible  for  him,  not  responsible  for  his  tuition. 
I  apprehend  responsible  for  what  he  had  to  pay,  was 
it  not  ? — I  believe  some  such  arrangement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  statutes,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  in  detail. 

339.  Does  it  exist  now?  —  It  has  become  quite 
obsolete  now. 

(Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  appears  in  the  original  slatutea 
to  be  somewhat  uneertain  what  description  of  person 
a  tutor  was. 

(Mr.  Thompson.)  The  rule  is  exactly  tbe  same  at 
Cambridge. 

340.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  he  have  a  personal  and 
not  a  scholastic  cure  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

341.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  not  consider  that 
the  foundationers,  that  is  to  say,  the  seholura,  were 
intended  by  the  statute  lo  receive  their  education 
gratuitously  ?  — Ccrtaitdy,  ao  far  as  I  interpret  it. 

342.  Bui  they  do  not  do  so  ? — A  change  has  taken 
plnci^  within  the  last  year,  of  tbe  details  of  which  I 
am  not  coguizant,  by  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  Head  Master, 

343.  When  did  they  begin  to  charge  the  founda- 
tion acbolors  fur  tuition? — I  cannoL  say  when,  but 
apparently  some  charge  was  mado  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  was  13  guineas  a  year  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  ai'lprwards  it  was  increased  to  17  guineas.  That 
is  some  years  ago. 

344.  iSo  that  now  llio  whole  amount  paid  by  the 
foundation  scholars  is  about  34/.  a  year? — About 
tliat  sum. 

345.  In  your  judgment  that  is  not  in  conformity 
with  tbe  Slatutea,  is  it  ? — No,  I  conceive  the  statutea 
contemplated  tbe  hoys  being  supported  as  lo  their 
accommodation  and  food  and  education.  I  will  not 
say  clothing,  as  at  the  Charterhouse,  but  their  main- 
ten  auce,  and  education, 

346.  Those  charges,  more  particularly  the  charge 
of  17  guineas,  are  made  in  direct  violation  of  the 
statutes  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  so  j  the  charge  for 
tuition,  the  charge  for  firing,  and  so  on,  as  In  the 
printed  Bill. 

347.  There  is  a  charge  for  firing  also,  is  there  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  there  is  a  charge  for  gas,  aud  for  sen  anij*, 
and  for  the  college  porter. 

348.  All  of  which  you  think  the  boys  should  be 
relieved  from  ? — I  should  imagine  so,  unless  it  is  said 
that  the  statutes  are  now  imipplicable  ;  that  more  is 
demonded  by  the  young  in  the  present  day  than  was 
the  case  in  the  Elizabethan  period  ;  and  that  the  com- 
forts of  the  present  day  are  more  Ihiin  tlie  Dean 
and  Chapter  ought  to  be  required  lo  provide. 

349.  Docs  not  the  Deim  and  Chapter  receive  mora 
now  than  formerly?  —  Yes;  I  was  only  supposing 
what  may  be  the  argument  used  against  extending 
the  advantages  of  the  Queen's  scholars. 

350.  Would  not  that  be  having  one  set  of  weights 
and  measures  for  tbe  Dean  aud  Chapter,  and  another 
for  the  scholars? — I  quite  feel  the  justice  of  tbe 
claim  for  extending  the  advantages  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  the  scholars. 

Zo\.  Do  you  know  to  what  estent  the  advantages 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  extended  during 
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llio  present  period  ?— I  can  only  tpeak  from  iiparfay, 
I  have  been  given  lo  UDderelanil  llint  in  the  year 
1825  tlie  average  value  of  a  canonry  w«  l.KOOZ. 
a  year.  My  wile'*  grandfatlier  was  a  CAnon,  and  I 
have  heard  it  Irequently  meptioncd  that  l,^00/,  a  y€«r 
waa  considered  a  high  dividend  in  those  daya. 

352.  Wbunwiui  thai?— From  1820  to  1S30;  it  was 
about  that  period.  I  hare  heard  it  commonly  said 
that  1,400/.  a  year  was  considered  a  high  dividend, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  Mr,  Scott,  the  Uead  Master, 
that  he  believca  the  caoonriea  to  be  now  2,300/.  and 
S,400/.  a  year. 

353.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  has  been  no  pro- 
portionate increase  made  in  the  advanlagea  enjoyed 
by  the  aebolars  at  all  coimnenBurate  with  this  'f — I 
Fbould  soy  no  commensnrato  advantages.  There  hare 
been  increased  advantagea  from  time  to  time.  The 
matter  was  considered  many  years  ^o,  and  a  strong 
fltatement  was  then  laid  before  the  Dean,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Ely,  on  behalf  of  the  college,  and  be  wafl 
requested  lo  urge  upon  the  Chapter  to  substitute  lor 
the  old  allowance  of  a  "  sheep  a  day  "  (whieh  included 
all  iho  bad  Joinis, — the  neck,  the  breast,  and  the 
shoulders,) — legs  of  mutton,  so  as  to  secure  each  boy  n 
good  dinner,  together  with  some  other  nrrangements. 

364.  Certain  kinds  of  advantages  have  been 
granted  to  the  scholars,  but  it  appears  to  me  thai  a 
certain  sum  of  money  has  been  taken  from  them  that 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  advantages  which  are 
given  to  thein,  and  the  sum  which  they  pay,  and 
ought  not  to  pay,  appears  to  be  about  30/.  a  year.  Is 
that  BO  ? — Yes  ;  about  34/  a  year. 

35J.  It  is  said  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  keep 
the  boys  at  a  coat  of  about  1,200/.  or  1,400/.  a  year, 
and  this  34/.  a  year  is  to  liquidate  the  items  of  tuition, 
servants,  liring,  washing,  medical  attendance,  and 
what  are  colled  college  charges  in  the  scheme,  if  you 
bave  had  one  supplied  to  you  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

356.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  Are  you  aware  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  at  present  have  large  dividends, 
ftnd  that  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  canonries 
to  receive  them  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  most  recent  appoint- 
ments wilt  receive  only  a  fixed  Eti[>end. 

357.  Your  clitim  then  would  rather  be  on  the 
Ecclesiiistical  Commissioners,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
tbu  recipients?  —  I  understand  Iho  large  dividend 
of  2,300/.  a  year  for  each  canonry  is  paid  over  to 
the  respective  recipients,  they  repaying  a  quarler 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  Commissioners.  That 
is  what  Mr.  Stott  stated  in  conversotion. 

858.  (Lord  Devon.)  The  whole  of  the  funds  are 
vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  are  they 
not  ? — That  I  am  not  awnra  of. 

359.  {Lord  Decon.)  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
would  it  not,  that  the  complaints  should  rather  be 
ftddressed  to  tho  Eeclesiostical  Commissioners,  who 
have  the  conli'ol  of  the  funds,  than  the  existing  Dean 
and  Chapter  ? — 

360.  (Mr.  Vniigkan.)  Aro  yon  acquainted  with 
the  statutes? — I  have  seen  ihem,  but  I  cannot  say 
thni  I  am  acquainted  with  (hem. 

361.  You  do  not  know  the  forms  on  which  the 
instruction  is  provided  iu  school  bj  the  statute?— 
No. 

302.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  leach 
them  the  Latin  language,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  from 
the  poets  and  orators,  and  diligently  to  esauiine  them? 
—I  do  not  remember  particulars. 

363.  So  that  Ihero  iw  under  that  clause  only  a  right 
for  the  Bcliolara  lo  obtain  competent  instruction  in 
those  three  langun^es  ? — Yes  ;  1  may  lake  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  wi(h  regard  to  one  of  the  items  that 
you  have  read,  the  subject  of  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
that  It  has  been  suspended  for  some  years,  and  I 
think  with  very  girat  di^advaiitxge. 

364.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  Hebrew 
instruction  wiis  dni|)ped'i' — I  cnniiot  say:  I  think 
very  recently  ;  within  the  Inst  four  or  live  rears. 

3fiJ.  Since  llie  time  of  the  present  Ileal  Master  7 
•—Yes  i   I  believe  so., 

36C.  (Lord  Vevon.y.  As  to  tjie  qucgti'iii  of  llip  rc- 
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moval  of  the  school,  assuming  that  the  scbotJ 
where  it  is,  are  there  any  aliernlione  in  the  pt 
which  yon  think  it  would  be  desirable  or  nwfwrj  to 
make  ': — Looking  to  the  probable  increase   of  the 
Kholors  and  the  neccasiiy  of  erectii^  new  bcaidinfh. 
houses? 

367.  Assuming  that  the  school  stands  at  150  u 
present.  Yon  are  aware  that  some  suggestions  have 
been  made  on  the  matter  ? — I  think  lliat  any  tbin* 
thatconbedone  to  make  Dean's  Yard — the  two  yards — 
more  airy,  so  as  to  produce  a  better  eircalatioa  of  air 
between  them,  would  be  desirable. 

368.  Tou  think  it  woald  be  desirable  to  eflect 
opening  ? — Yes.  To  remove  the  small  block 
buildingbetween  Great  Dean's  Yard  and  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  or  have  it  lowered,  at  all  ereiittf,  and  make  a 
fives  court  there. 

3t)9.  That  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  a  wbol^H 
house,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.     It  may  not  ufl 
worth  while  to  incur  any  considerable  sacrifice  on  thai 
side  of  the  yard  ;  but  increased  ventilation  would  be 
secured  by  opening  the  opposite  or  eastern  side.    The 
removal  of  the  engine  house  would  involve  no  givat 
outlay,  whilst  the   glimpse   afiorded  into   the   CoUf^ 
gardens,  with  its  trees  and  flowers,  would  much  add. 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  place. 

370.  Under  what  regulations  is  the  space  in  Grea^ 
Dean's  Yard  now  used.     It  used  to  be  open  at  all] 
times  ? — The  boys  play  there  during  two  terms 
the  school  year, 

371.  Is  it  locked  up  ? — It  may  be  occasionally. 

372.  Do  you  think  it  onght  to  be  kept  locked  ?— < 
The  boys  play  there  constantly  during  two  terms  \ 
during  the  summer  term  the  boys  play  in  Vincent 
Square  at  cricket,  and  during  that  terai  it  maj  be 
locked. 

373.  (Lord  Ly lie! ion.)  Is  that  so  always? — They 
have  a  wider  range  for  cricket  in  Vincent  Square, 
which  is  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  it  is  mom 
attractive. 

374.  (A  Commissioner.)  Where  do  the  boys  take 
tho  water  now  for  boating  ;  near  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  ? — They  were  promised  a  Stairs  or  Hani  near 
the  old  stairs,  but  I  believe  it  has  not  been  completed, 
and  practically  they  aro  obliged  to  go  by  the  bridg^i 
or  cross  the  river  to  Searle's  by  boats. 

375.  Where  were  those  stairs  to  be,  at  the  back  of] 
Abingdon  Street  ? — Yes. 

376.  Do  you  think  it  de.sirable  that  there  should 
be  some  particular  place  ? — Yes. 

377.  1  suppose  the  boats  come  from  the  other  aide 
of  tho  water,  from  Roberts',  aa  they  seed  to  do? — j 
Yes. 

378.  You,  I  think,  were  in  charge  of  the  gowE 
boys  ? — Yes. 

379.  For   a  considerable  portion  of  the  lime?- 
During  the  whole  of  my  20  years'  incumbency- 
was  appointed  second  master,  and  one  of  my  sperial ' 
functions  was  the  charge  of  the  college. 

380.  Did  you  in  your  time  know  considerable 
alterations  and  amendments  made  by  tlio  Dean  and 
Chapter  ? — Yes. 

381.  Perhaps  you  will  shortly  state  what  differcDM      ' 
there  is  between  now  and  formerly  in  that  respect  ? —  fl 
In  1841,  the  college  consisted  of  one  room,  and  in  V 
that  room   they  lived   by  day  and  slept  by  nighl. 
They  studied  there  and  they  slept  there.     There  was 

a  separate  hall  for  their  meals,  and  there  was  a 
boarding  house  to  which  they  resorted  for  iheir 
breakfofila,  no  breakfasts  at  that  time  being  found  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  boy  continuing  his  codt 
nexion  with  the  boarding  house  at  whieh  he  waa, 
when  he  was  an  opjiidao,  in  respect  of  breakJafit  aa4  ^ 
sick -board,  H 

382.  Could  not  n  boy  be  elected  at  once  ? — No,  be 
murt  have  been  12  monlhi  in  the  school  prior  to 
admission  aa  a  IbunJiitioner.  In  1846  breakfasts  were 
provided  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  some  other 
changes  were  made,  and  the  college  waa  then  iu- 
erciisi.d  by  the  addiliou  of  the  ctoister  undcroeaii^ 
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wUicIi  lins  been  converted  into  two  large  day  rooms 
or  stutliesi  wiili  a  third  imd  liiuiLlleL'  room. 

383.  {Lord Devon.)  And  you  consider  the  form a- 
tiou  of  those  rooms  below  a  coneideruble  improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

384.  And  you  think  it  was  chenply  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cloister  ? — It  wart  in  every  woy 
a  great  advantage  to  bo  convert  the  cloister. 

385.  Do  you  think  they  require  a  covered  ploy- 
ground  ? — No,  not  absolutely.  But  I  tliink  llie  gym- 
nasium Mr.  Scott  has  obtained  is  very  useful  ns  a 
preparation  for  athletic  games  of  a  mnnly  character. 

386.  Among  the  other  alterations  there  was  that 
of  putting  two  boys  together,  for  the  purposes  of 
study.  l)o  you  think  that  is  carried  as  fur  ns  it  is 
desirable  ? — You  mean  the  small  divisions,  or  boxes, 
for  study  in  the  lower  rooms  ? 

{Lord  Devon.)  Yes. 

387.  TLere  used  to  be  four  divisiouB,  or  boxes, 
formerly,  but  there  are  eight  or  nine  now.  Do  you 
consider  that  an  advantage  ? — Yps.  I  think  they  ore 
convenient  for  study,  and  a  great  advantage. 

388.  With  reference  to  a  matier  that  peculiarly 
attaches  to  Westminster,  namely,  the  annual  Play  j 
■what  la  your  opinion  as  to  its  propriety,  or  the 
expediency  of  continuing  it? — I  should  be  very  sorry, 
indeed,  if  the  Play  were  discontiuued. 

389.  Looking  to  it  in  respect  to  the  building,  does 
it  not  lead  to  the  compression  of  the  boys  within  a 
limited  space  ? — It  used  to  do  so,  and  I  can  recollect 
■when  we  were  actually  obliged  to  sleep  under  the 
stage.  I  am  speaking,  however,  of  years  ago.  Of 
course  there  must  always  bo  some  compression. 

390.  You  think  that  no  practical  inconvenience 
arises  from  it  ? — None  whatever.  I  con  speak  from 
some  years'  experience. 

391.  Tbey  knock  away  a  certain  number  of  the 
partitions,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  a  certain  number  of 
them  are  moved  away,  and  the  occupants  go  into  the 
matron's  bouse  ailjoining. 

392.  You  would  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  separate  building  should  be  erected,  or  a  larger 
room  which  might  servo  as  a  lecture  room  as  well  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  present  accommodation  sufficient  for 
tbe  Play,  and  it  would  be  throwing  away  money  to 
erect  another  building  for  that  purpose. 

393.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  You  do  not  think  that  the 
moral  effect  of  the  Play  is  bad  ? — I  do  not. 

394.  What  effect  has  the  preparation  of  the  Play 
on  the  boys'  studies  ? — We  have  not  found  it  to  have 
a  bad  effijct.  If  we  found  that  the  actors  fell  below 
the  other  boys  in  their  examinations  during  the  time 
that  they  wore  preparing  for  the  Play  we  might  at 
once  say  that  those  preporations  interfered  with 
them. 

395.  None  but  the  college  boya  take  part  in  the 
Play,  I  believe  ?— No. 

396.  And  you  do  not  find  that  they  are  affected 
in  tlieir  ordinary  studies  by  the  preparation  for  the 
Play  ? — Certainly  not. 

397.  Do  you  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  draw  out 
their  powers  ? — Yes,  I  think  great  advantage  is  de- 
rived from  the  Play  iu  regard  to  their  Latin  scholar- 
ship. They  become  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
the  cadence  of  colloquial  Latin  sentences,  which  is 
very  beneficial,  besides  other  advantages. 

398.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
Latin  scholarship  of  Weatmioater,  is  it  so  good  in 
proportion  to  the  Greek  or  better  than  usual ;  and 
can  you  trace  tbe  effect  of  the  Play  in  tlio  Latin 
scholarship? — 1  have  beard  compliments  paid  at 
Oxford  to  the  cooBtruIng  of  Latin  by  WeBtiuinst«r 
boys. 

399.  The  actors,  I  suppose,  are  reqidred  to  construe 
the  Play  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  the  Scholars  prepare 
the  play  as  the  subject  of  the  term. 

400.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  acting  of 
it  ? — No,  it  is  the  subject  of  study  of  two-thirds  of 
the  school,  but  more  especially  of  those  engaged  in 
the  acting,  and  one  effect  of  it,  I  have  been  told,  is 
to  produce  good  readers. 


401.  You  think   it   does  good?  —  Yes.      I  have        WEST- 
heard  commendations  of  tbe  reading  of  our  boys  both     MISSTEK. 
from  Cambridge  and  Oxford  men.  — — 

402.  You  have  not  heard  complaints  of  bad  read-    j,  ^"^ 

ing  at   the  universities  ? — I  have  heard  complainta      '   J ' 

of  bad  reading,  but  not  of  Westminster  boys,  who  are   ai  June  I8G3 
generally  frood  readers.  

403.  (jVr.  Vaitghan.)  Are  you  aware  on  what 
authority  the  acting  of  the  Play  rests  ? — On  Royal 
authority. 

■104.  Areyou aware  that  the  Head  Master  is  liable 
to  be  fined  ii  a  Play  is  not  acted  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

405.  Are  you  aware  on  what  ground  the  acting  of 
the  Play  was  instituted  ? — Yes,  for  the  teaching  of 
elocution,  and  also  for  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
Latin  that  it  leads  to. 

406.  What  was  the  system  of  private  tuition 
existing  at  Westminster,  which  was  done  away  with 
by  Dr.  Liddell  ? — It  was  private  tuition  of  a  special 
character  ;  it  could  hardly  bo  called  private  tuition  j 
it  was  simply  assistance,  twice  a  week,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Latin  verses.  The  masters  of  the  housea 
bad  a  certain  number  of  pupils  whom  they  prepared, 
and  for  that  ten  guineas  a  year  was  paid  by  each  boy, 
which  was  considered  by  Dr.  Liddell  to  be  unneces- 
sary. He  thought  it  unnecessary  to  pay  an  extra  fee 
for  what  ought  to  be  considered  the  school-work,  and 
therefore  he  put  an  end  to  it. 

407.  (A  Commissioner.)  Do  you  think  it  would  bo 
belter  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  private  tuition, 
or  to  reform  it  ? — I  think  some  boys  who  may  be  idle 
or  backward  require  private  assistance,  but  as  a 
general  rule  I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  a  boy  to  have 
masters  over  hiiT  to  assist  him  in  all  he  does,  both  as 
regards  the  acquirement  of  scbolarsbip  and  individual 
character.  It  creates  a  dependent  feeling  in  the  boy's 
mind,  which  is  highly  objectionable. 

408.  Are  you  aware  that  that  system  applies  to 
Eton  ? — By  hearsay, 

409.  Y'ou  would  not  wish  to  see  that  system 
established  at  WeetmloBter  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  it. 

410.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  When  the  system  of  private 
tuition  was  done  away  with,  I  will  ask  you  were  those 
classes  of  studios  which  bad  previously  been  pursued 
with  the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor,  done  more 
accurately  and  more  diligently  in  the  school  than 
before,  and  was  there  more  made  of  them  ? — As  well 
done,  at  least. 

411.  Did  the  master  in  school  give  and  require 
more  attention  on  this  subject  from  the  bojs  when  they 
were  left  to  their  own  individual  exertions  ? — The 
writing  of  verses  then  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  of  each  form.  Each  master  of  each  separate 
division  looked  to  it  afterwards. 

412.  Had  it  not  been  so  before?  —  The  tutor  of 
the  house  prepared  the  lad  with  tbe  verses,  and  it 
was  mere  dumb  show  to  give  up  the  copy  to  the 
master. 

413.  It  was  finally  corrected  before  it  was  shown 
up,  I  Bui)poB6? — Yes.  It  did  not  show  the  work  of 
the  boy,  and  it  became  in  groat  measure  a  mere  formal 
matter. 

414.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  In  question  19  you  arc 
asked  whether  instructions  can  be  given  in  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  work  without  supplemental  aid  to 
prepare  a  boy  of  good  ability  for  a  successful  career 
at  the  university,  or  in  the  army,  and  so  ou  ;  do  yea 
think  that  with  care  and  attention  a  boy  can  bo 
qualified  at  Westminster  for  passing  any  of  those 
examinations  that  are  now  required  without  undergoing 
an  intermediale  training  and  cramming  ? — I  am  not 
quite  aware  in  detail  what  sort  of  an  examination  tho 
civil  service  and  army  examination  is,  but  I  should 
say  that  boys  who  hove  been  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Marshall  would  be  amply  prepared.  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  our  boys  have  met  with 
great  success  with  regard  to  examinations  for  the 
Civil  Service  and  India,  when  they  have  gone  in  for 
open  competition. 

415.  Without  passing  intermediate  examinationa  ? 

3E4 


WEST-        — After  the   first  year   at   OsFord  anfl  Cambri'ige, 

MINSTEB.     bciore  they  have  taken  their  degree,  some  hiive  ox- 

„  pressed  a  wish  to  go  to  India,  and  lliey  have  gone  inlo 

7".  W.  Wearr.    ^^^  competitivo  examination  and  have  succeeclud.     I 

cannot  speak  from  inoraory  as  lu  whether  in  ail  caaes 

at  Joii«  lefia.  this  success  hns  been  acliieved  prior  to  the  degree, 
——^—~  In  tlie  case  of  one  boy  it  was  coincident  with  his 
degree,  hut  in  another  case  it  was  prior  to  the  den^ree. 
4IG,  There  ia  nothing  in  the  syatom  at  Westniin- 
ater,  or  in  the  complete  occupation  of  the  boy's  time, 
that  would  prevent  liis  being  qualified,  say,  to  pftBB  a 
military  examination  ? — Certainly  not. 

417.  But  there  might  be  that  amount  of  general 
knowleJge  to  be  acquired  by  him  at  Westminster 
that  would  6t  him  for  any  of  these  examinations  ? — 
Just  eo.  and  to  take  tlie  l*fit  positions  in  the  list. 

418.  I  think  we  might  take  out  Woolwich,  because 
that  is  a  dilticult  exiiminatiou  ? — I  can  supiily  you 
with  a  list  of  those  who  have  gained  such  diatindions 
if  you  think  it  neeesaiiry. 

419.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable?  —I 
would  supply  it  from  tiie  Oxford  calendar  and  sup- 
plement it  by  my  own  memory.  I  tiiink  I  may  mention 
one  matter  of  importance,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
boys  who  would  not  have  gained  a  high  dislinctioti  at 
the  Uuiversiiy,  that  the  preparation  at  Westminster 
has  itself  formed  a  great  element  of  success  in  their 
cases,  especiully  in  the  army ;  for  in  consequence  of 
Iheir  aptitude  for  business,  they  have  recommended 
themselves  to  their  colont'la  for  that  most  impiirlant 
office  in  a  rcfiimenl,  namely,  the  adjutancy;  and  we 
have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  remarking  that  boys 
whom  we  thought  little  of  us  scholars  at  Westniitister 
have  been  so  promoted.  I  think  I  could  quote  half  a 
doxcn  inatanccB  of  such  pn)molionB, 

420.  Has  there  been  any  communication  between 
the  Head  Master  and  the  Committee  of  Exaniincra 
who  regulate  the  entrance  into  the  army,  so  us  to 
endeavour  to  learn  exactly  what  would  be  rt'quired 
of  the  hoys  to  tit  them  for  that  examination  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such  communication. 

42t.  Do  you  think  that  the  religious  and  moral 
training  at  Westminster  is  as  complete  and  as  good  as 
it  can  bo? — I  think  ii  is.  I  know  that  great  pains 
have  been  taken.  I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  de- 
tailed under  this  head  in  my  answers  to  Section  E.  of 
the  tabular  scheme  of  questions. 

422.  So  aa  to  mko  care  of  their  training  and  their 
moral  character  ? — Yes, 

423.  Who  is  it  that  con  be  said  to  be  charged  with 
that  part  of  the  dnty  towards  a  boy  at  Westminster 
who  stands  to  him  there  in  loeo  parentis'! — In  the 
case  of  the  Queen's  scholars  the  second  master  is  re- 
eponsible  ;  in  the  case  of  the  boys  in  the  boarding 
bouses  the  boarding-house  mnster.  On  Sundays  the 
duly  is  out  of  our  hands,  and  devolves  in  a  preat 
measure  on  tlie  Canon  of  the  month ;  but  for  mnny 
years  we  have  had  special  school  services  in  the 
Abliey,  when  o]i])ortuuities  are  offered  of  addressing 
the  boys  iti'ire  directly,  looking  to  their  particular 
condition,  than  if  they  were  misL-elianeous  metnbersof 
Bi  large  congrciialion. 

424.  It  wiiuld  be  the  second  master  and  the  masters 
of  the  boarding  houst^s  who  would  endeavour  to  miike 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  individual  charncter 
of  the  hoy,  BO  as  to  deveIoi>e  what  was  good  and  repress 
what  was  biid  by  admonition  nnd  pnnishmenl,  if  ne. 
cessary,  nnd  communii-alo  with  his  parents  ? — Yes. 

425.  Consclt'ii  lion  sly  V — Yes,  conscienliously,  I  can 
eay  j  by  pcr«onid  inierviews  and  communication  with 
the  hoys.  1  have  lived,  I  may  say,  almost  amongst 
tliem,  and  have  on  many  occasions  taken  advantage  of 
Bpei;iul  oppoituniiies,  nnd  especially  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness when  their  minda  are  impressible,  to  influence 
tliera  for  good. 

426.  It  is  not  compulsory  upon  them  to  attend  the 
Holy  Communion  ?— Ir  is  not,  so  (o  say.  If  (he  term 
compulsory  can  I*  used  it  is  hardly  applicable.  But 
the  Staiutes  require  ihal  Ihc  Queen's  scholars  shoulii 
attend  the  Holy  f'limmunion  four  times  a  vear  in  Ilie 
Abbe^.     It  ia  the  rule  thut  the  Quecu's  scbolara 
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receive  the  Holy  Commnnion  at  (he  Abbey  snd  not 
at  their  own  family  churches  on  ihe  first  Sunday  of 
the  term,  and  therefore  the  master  would  deny  a  boy 
leave  of  absence  even  though  he  should  be  going  home 
to  receive  Holy  Communion  with  \\\i  family.  Il'fl 
would  be  required  to  attend  at  the  Abbey.  H 

427.  Even  if  he  were  going  to  receive  it  wiih  hie 
family  ? — Yes,  by  rule  the  master  would  insist  an  the 
Queen's  scholars  receiving  it  at  the  Abbey.  At  tha 
same  time  it  is  considered  a  duty  and  it  is  cheerfully 
complied  with,  and  the  idea  of  compulsion  ia  nortr; 
felt.  It  may  he  a  deprivation  to  a  boy  that  he  is 
nnable  to  join  his  family  circle  while  attending  the 
Holy  Communion,  but  he  regards  it  otherwise  as  n 
duty  to  bo  performed  at  the  Abbey,  as  a  member  of 
the  college. 

428.  The  sermons  are  preached  by  the  Canons? 
— Yes. 

429.  But  they  are  preached  to  larze  congregationf! 
exclusive  of  the  boys,  and   therefore  the}'  are  D 
addressed  to  the  boys  themseU'cs  speciidly  ? — Y 
generally ;    sometimes  the   school    is    panially  ad- 
dressed. 

4.'i0.  But  now  there  is  a  special  morning  serrice 
established  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  now  many  years  since  ft 
school  service  was  established.  Dr.  Liddell  esta- 
blished it. 

431.  That  is  held  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning? 
— It  used  to  be  held  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  moming 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  when  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  the  10  o'clock  service,  instead  of  8  a-ni., 
gave  an  opponunily  of  using  the  Abbey  at  th«  latter 
hour  for  the  school  service. 

432.  And  it  is  on  these  occasions  that  addresses 
are  made  to  the  boys  themselves  ? — Y'es,  especially 
to  the  school ;  no  other  persons,  except  some  parents 
now  and  tlien,  being  present. 

433.  And   that   is  quite   as   frequently,  yon   think, 
as  it  ought  to  be  ? — I  think  that  more  frequent  re 
petitions  of  these  special  school  services  would  teed 
rather  to  criticism.    The  boys  would  compare  the  last 
week's  sermon  with  the  one  that  they  had  just  heard. 
When  special  addresses  are  made  to  them  nt  longcp' 
intervals  they  feel  what  you  sny,  nnd  I  thiiik  a  dec|>e' 
impression   is  produced.     I   think  that   ibe   present' 
number  of  sermons  is  about  15  a  year,  the  saints'  (lav* 
being  included.     Generally  speaking  there  were,   til 
recently,  about  ten  or  eleven  opportunities  of   ad 
dressing  them  thus  specially,  each  year, 

434.  How  many  saints' days  do  you  keep  In  (he 
year  ? — Tho  saints'  days  which  fall  in  term  lime.  I 
do  not  know  the  number  exactly,  but  11  or  12. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  less  on  account  of  a  saint's 
day  occurring  on  a  Sunday,  but  on  a  rough  average 
it  would  be  1 1  or  12. 

435.  In  each  term  ? — In  each  year.  Occasionally 
there  would  bo  15  or  16  opportunities  for  addressing 
the  scholars  specially,  about  five  times  a  term,  taking 
the  three  terms, 

43t!.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  wbo  arc  dis* 
tinguished  for  intellectual  progress  are  at  all  dis- 
tinguished for  their  proficiency  in  athletic  exerri^^es  ? 
— It  has  been  so  in  our  past  history,  that  lirst-class 
men  have  been  generally  the  best  cricketers  and  the 
best  rowers,  and  it  has  often  been  observed  that  thoM 
men  who  have  been  hard  readers  are  not  wanting  in  ^ 
manly  spirit  and  exercises.  Sometimes  of  connefl 
there  are  exceptions.  ^ 

437.  Does  tho  study  of  mathematics  nnd  modern 
languages  form  part  of  the  regular  eurricnlum  at 
Westminster? — Maihemalics  and  French,  but  not 
German.  There  is  no  demand  for  Gennaii.  but  French 
has  been  for  some  yeais  a  part  of  the  ordinary  echool 
work. 

438.  Obligatory  ?  —  There  may  be  special  cmm 
where  a  boy  may  be  destined  for  engineering  pursuiu 
and  who  may  bo  about  to  leave  in  a  short  lim'? ;  in 
such  cases  permission  is  given  that  he  should  not 
study  French  and  Greek,  that  nil  his  time  may  be 
devoffd  to  ihe  study  of  mathemalics. 

431).  Is  that  s^ateni  of  alluwing  boys  to  gel  oa  ia 


tlie  subjecis  lo  wliich  lliey  sny  tliey  wiflli  to  deTOto 
Ihenisclveft  a  good  one  ? — Yes,  1  should  suy  so  ;  I  do 
not  know  how  you  would  meet  (he  cnse  unless  you 
gnve  Buch  leave  to  n  luw  who  \»  deetintid  to  bi;  n.  eivii 
engineer,  who  pcihitp"  enters  the  school  at  tlit  ftge  of 
H,  and  is  intended  lo  be  fcepl.  nt  Wesmjinntt-r  two 
years  only,  to  pursue  the  pariicuhii'  studies  whieh  Iihvc 
n  benring  upon  his  future  prolession.  II'  you  coni- 
pelleii  him  to  fro  on  wiih  languages  alont^  it  would 
interfere  witU  his  prol'ession. 

440.  Do  Toil  think  tlint  the  proportionate  progress 
whieh  is  uia'do  in  (ireik  mid  Laliii  i>  greater  than  it 
is  in  the  Freneli  language  ? — There  lins  nlwnj's  been 
flome  dislike  to  French, 

441.  {Mr.  T/iompion.)  Is  it  the  pronunciation 
whicli  they  dislike  ? — It  uped  lo  be  looked  upon  us  a 
thing  (hnt  is  foiced  upon  ihem,  and  it  is  not  popuhii- 
like  Greek  and  Lnliu,  or  ninthemaiici<. 

442.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  the  miiKteri  ever  nt- 
tenipl  to  point  out  to  the  srholnrs  the  imporiunce  of 
nttuiiilng  prolieieney  in  the  French  Innguiige  iu  these 
modern  times  of  speedy  intereomniuniciition  ? — Yes, 
I  myself  have  frequently  mentioned  its  value,  but  it 
ie  nn  undoubted  fact  that  the  boya  hnvo  generally  been 
backward  in  French. 

443.  That  reeling  you  spoke  of  then  is  not  shared 
by  the  masters  ? — No,  it  is  mndo  part  of  the  work  of 
every  form  down  to  the  lowest.  The  French  master 
has  the  highest  form,  and  every  master  has  done  hia 
best  in  the  matter. 

444.  Do  you  tliirik  there  has  been  a  mere  formal 
ncquieacence,  and  not  n  heiirty  aetiuiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  niayfers? — I  think  there  hiia  been  no  back- 
wardness at  all  on  the  part  of  the  masters. 

445.  Are  marks  allowed  for  prolieieney  lu  Freueh 
fltthepulslic  exiiminations  ? — Yes,  murks  nre  given; 
but  ihey  are  put  on  one  side  and  considered  by  them- 
selves, they  are  not  taken  into  account  with  the  clussi- 

»cut  marks,  they  are  kept  distinct. 
446.  And  is  that  the  ease  with  the  marks  for 
mathematics  also  ?  —  The  molhemiitical  marks  also 
stand  by  tliemselvos  a*  a  distinct  class,  and  llie  boy 
wlio  passes  the  best  examination  and  gets  tlie  liend 
place,  is  rewoi'ded  witji  liie  Blasters'  prize. 

447.  Is  thiit  a  prize  which  has  been  established  by 
all  the  Masters  togeiher  ? — Yes. 

448.  Have  they  done  anything  fiimihir  for  the 
French  esaniiualiou  ? — No;  except  that  the  Head 
Alaster  possesses  certain  fuuds  which  are  expended  in 
books,  and  whieh  he  gives  in  pri/es  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  iu  French  ;  but  there  is  a  speciul 
prize  for  their  advaucement  in  mathemalies. 

449.  Is  the  master  a.  Frcnchmau  ? — Y'cs,  mid  a 
very  good  teacher, 

4oO.  What  is  bis  status  lu  the  echuol  ? — He  ia  very 
much  respected.  He  comes  lor  two  hours  or  more  and 
goes  away  again.  He  is  not  looked  upon  ns  a  regular 
mQi<ter,  but  he  is  very  uiueh  liked,  and  has  not  much 
diliieulty  in  muunging  the  boys.  Oceasiouully  he  ha.i 
to  report  lo  Mr.  Seotf ;  but  not  often. 

451.  lie  is  able  to  keep  order  in  his  depftrtment  ? 
— Yes.  It  is  very  rarely  that  he  has  to  report  mis- 
conduct to  Mr.  Scott,  I  have  vei7  often  been  glad 
to  see  the  boys  speaking  lo  M.  Dupont  in  a  respectful 
and  friendly  uiauner,  when  off  duly,  iu  Dean's  Yard 
and  elsewhere. 

452,  What  time  does  he  give  to  a  boy  in  a  week  ? 
— Ho  has  lliom  in  classes.  I  caunot  say  the  number 
of  hours  lie  gives  to  those  who  make  the  greatest 
proficiency. 

453,  There  is  only  one  more  question  that  I  wish 
to  ask  you.  From  your  own  experience  and  obser- 
Tatioii,  what  do  you  say  is  the  result  in  after-life  to 
men  who  have  been  educated  at  Westminster.  Yon 
must  have  followed  the  course  of  a  great  many  of  them 
through  their  after  career  ? — Of  late  years  ? 

454.  Y'es ;  with  respect  to  whatever  Juia  come 
within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Going  back  to  the 
past  history  of  the  school,  I  remember  heuring  ol'ifu 
a  commeudatiou  which  the  Duke  of  WelLngLon  gave 
to  the  Westminster  otficcrs  of  hia  etafl'.   It  has  become 
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a  matter  of  history  among  ns,  Itut  perhaps  rany  not 
havf  gone  lieyond  tiie  sehooU  He  said  that  the  West- 
minster olKcers  of  bis  (»tafl'were  tlie  be«t  ol&cers  bo 

hlKt. 

455.  (Lord  Li/tlellon.)  Was  the  observation  ever 
recorded  ? — I  canuol  «ay  it  is  iu  writing,  but   it  is  a    si  June  IBGi. 
tradition  among  us.    Colonel  Cadogan,  Colonel  Cotton,      ^^— ^— . 
now  Lord  Combcrmere,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  were  the  WesluiinBtcr 
officers  in  qnesiion. 

45ti.  Was  that  the  Cadogon  who  was  killed  nt 
Vittoria  ?-^l  do  not  know.  Of  late  years  I  think  I 
may  say  that  the  Weslminster  lads  generally  succeed 
very  well  In  what  they  undertake.  They  mav  not  lie 
very  brilliant  men,  but  they  become  good  and  honour- 
able  men,  whose  ebnracters  would  command  recpect., 
whether  in  ihe  army  or  the  nnvy  or  any  other  walk 
in  life.  Lord  Cl.ireuee  Paget  represents  us  at  llic 
Admiralty  Board,  I  should  be  very  liappy  to  hand 
in  a  list,  if  your  Lord*hip  pleases. 

{Lord  Dfron.^   I  think  it  would  he  very  desirable, 

4.57.  {Lord  Clareudo/i.)  Yet  it  is  the  cnse  gene- 
rally ihni  ihe  aristocracy  prefer  lo  send  their  sous 
aomewhei'e  else  ? — In  too  many  cases  it  has  been  so. 

458.  {Lord  Devon.)  With  reference  Id  the  stale 
of  the  school  and  the  numbers  of  the  biij'c,  does  any- 
thing  occur  to  you,  indejiendenlly  of  ihe  question  of 
removal,  thai  would  be  likely  to  tend  to  increase  the 
niimljers.  Supjiosing  Ihe  school  lo  reraoiti  in  its 
present  popilion,  would  Ihe  institution  of  more  prizes, 
for  instance,  for  another  brimch  of  inslruclion.  bo 
more  conducive  to  (hat  end  ? — I  Ihink  the  school  baa 
n  great  number  of  prizes.  One  can  hardly  say  that 
more  prizes  are  needed.  There  are  book  prizes  and 
money  prizes  and  exhibiliona  to  ihe  Univer.'^ily,  and 
I  think  there  is  no  wnul  of  stimulus  in  the  school 
with  recpeet  to  the  prizes. 

459.  Nothing  at  present  suggests  iteelf  lo  yon  as 
likely  to  le;id  to  an  increase  of  numbers  ? — Nothing  ; 
cyeept  the  material  improvement  of  Dean's  Yard,  &c., 
and  the  us<.-  of  the  collegQ  garden  on  Sundays,  hs  a 
private  walk  for  the  boya. 

460.  Do  you  know  how  many  doy  boys  there  arc 
now,  and  how  many  ihere  were  when  you  left  ? — I 
cannot  say  by  memory. 

411.  What  proiiortion  did  tbcy  boar  to  the  board- 
ers?— I  have  here  a  list  made  out,  which  contiu'us 
the  numbers  of  the  home  boarders  or  day  boys  88 
compared  with  the  boai-ders  from  the  year  1S2L 

462.  Has  that  number  been  increasing,  or  not  ? — 
The  proportion  of  home  boarders  baa,  I  ibiuk,  rather 
increased,  as  regards  the  sum  total  of  the  school. 

463.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  staled  by  the  parents 
of  boarders  that  the  increase  of  the  number  of  day 
hoys  is  a  strong  objection;  I  sjieuk,  myself,  as  having, 
for  more  than  half  of  my  time  at  school,  been  a 
day  boy  ? — There  was  a  time  when  Ihe  day  boya 
were  rather  put  upon,  and  looked  down  upon  ut 
Westminster  ;  bul  that  has  long  passed  away,  and 
every  day  boy  takes  his  position  now  with  the  rest, 
without  any  distinction.  We  have  had  moat  distin- 
guished names  aa  day  boy=.  Mr.  Justice  Vaughnn 
Williams'  sons  passed  through  Westminster  as  such, 
and  some  of  the  most  popular  boys  at  pretient  arc  day 
boya,  1  believe. 

464.  Y'ou  do  not  think  the  eireunislance  of  their 
being  day  boys  operates  against  them  V — Not  in  the 
fliigiitest  degree. 

465.  Thot  brings  mo  to  another  question.  Is  it 
within  your  experience,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  any 
system  of  bullying  has  prevailed  in  the  school  ? — To 
say  that  bullying  bus  never  prevailed  would  not  bo 
corrcci,  but  I'rom  what  I  know  of  the  slate  of  the 
school  for  yeai-s  past,  it  is  of  very  rui'c  occurrence,  and 
not  in  any  degree  such  as  it  used  to  be  when  I  wos  a 
boy.  The  school  has  greatly  improved  iu  that  reepect. 
Bullying  was  part  of  the  roughness  of  the  past  Age, 
and  I  have  seen  in  former  days  seniors  bullying  juniors 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present 
time  by  public  opinion  amongst  the  boys  ihemaelves. 

466.  Independent  of  the  decline  of  bnllying,  does 
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tlie  authorily  of  llie  elder  boys  in  bigli  forms  over  ilie 
junior  boys  rfinftiii  prelty  much  (i;  it  wns  ? — It  is 
entirely  llie  same.  Tbe  senior  baa  hi?  junior  to  mnke 
hi^  colfi^e  nnd  tea,  but  under  limitalions.  I  ihiok  that 
the  connesion,  as  it  exists  now,  is  an  important  ouc, 
I  SI  June  1863.     and  eontlucive  to  gooj. 

4GT.  I  lake  it  that  I  am  qnile  correct  in  eaying 
thai  the  syslem  of  faggiug  '«  remitied  to  iv  con- 
eidorable  extent  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact  it  hardly  npplics  lo 
Wealniinster  school  at  all,  cieept  that.,  as  somebody 
lUUAt  make  ihe  tea  and  eotlii^e,  the  junior  has  to  do  ^o. 
468.  In  my  lime  the  juniora  used  to  block  llie 
seniors'  shoes,  and  keep  the  candlesticks  elean,  in- 
dependent of  doing  various  other  menial  services. 
Doen  anything  of  llial  kind  exist  now  ? — Not  in  the 
slightest  degrL-e.  That  was  done  away  with  in  1845, 
when  the  alieralions  in  tbe  col)e;£e  took  place,  and 
there  is  not  the  sligbtesl  trace  of  it  remaining. 

46f.  Do  yon  think  the  alteration  in  vespeet  of 
fagging  is  not  only  beneticial,  but  has  been  emTi,ed  as 
far  aa  ie-  desiriible? — I  slionid  be  forry  to  do  awBy 
iFith  the  modihed  form  of  fagging  which  still  exisie. 

470.  With  regard  to  the  compulsory  share  in  crtekot 
and  football,  is  there  any  liardsliipTesuItiog  from  that 
system  ? — Do  you  mean  fagging  out  ? 

471.  Yes?  —  Ub,  no.  I  iliink  it  leads  rather  to 
the  proteelionof  the  little  boys  than  oLlierwise.  Ofl«n 
enough  tbe  tyrants  over  the  little  boys  are  not  the 
seniors,  but  the  boys  who  are  a  little  bigger  (ban 
the  youngest,  and  frtim  sucb  ]je;ty  tyranny  the  senior 
often  Btepa  in  and  relieves  iIid  little  boy. 

472.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  You  mentioned  just  now  that 
the  junior  has  to  make  t  eft  for  the  seniors? — Yes.  The 
supply  is  most  ample  for  all,  but  be  is  the  person 
who  makes  the  tea. 

473.  lie  d<jes  not  come  afterwards  and  take  the 
remainder  of  the  lea,  but  sits  down  and  takes  his 
share  ? — Xo  ;  ho  takes  it  in  the  junior  room.  He 
carries  it  away,  and  has  what  remains  of  it. 

474.  What  time  of  (he  day  is  thai  ? — The  ten  i; 
in  the  evening,  after  the  hall  supper, 

475.  Is  the  lea  of  the  smaller  boys  got  in  that  way 
entirely  ?- — Yes. 

476.  When  it  is  first  iiourcd  out  the  seniors  have 
it,  an'I  the  Hltlc  boys  lake  such  strength  as  thev  can 
get  from  the  second  infn.-iion?  — Yes-  It  may  not  be 
fio  strong;  it  is  tbe  second  watering  certainly.  It 
should,  however,  bo  mentioned  thai  ihe  seniors  pay 
exclusively  for  the  tea,  that  is,  the  seniors  and  the 
third  election,  the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  college. 

477.  Then  that  is  not  part  of  the  recognized  food 
of  the  lower  boys  ? — The  evening  t«a  is  not  supplied 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  At  9' o'clock  they  break- 
fast in  ball  iit  the  expense  of  Ihe  Chapter,  when 
they  are  supplied  with  tea,  coeon.  and  coll'ee, 
according  to  iheir  cboice.  notice  of  which  Iboy  have 
given  at  tbe  end  of  the  preceding  week.  With  that 
Ihey  have  Lread  and  butter,  nothing  more. 

47«.  WTio  serves  the  lea? — In  hall,  all  the  tea, 
coHee,  and  cocoa  is  prepared  by  the  college  butler  in 
large  cans.     It  is  nil  ready  made  by  9  o'clock, 

479.  {Lord  Lyltellott.)  That  is  for  nil  equally?— 
Yes,  equally  without  distinction,  in  the  way  of  which 
notice  has  been  previously  given.  For  inatauce,  tbe 
boys  are  asked  at  the  end  of  the  week  what  they 
will  take  next  week,  and  they  are  supplied  accord- 
ingly. There  nmy  be  20  coffees  10  teas,  so  many 
cocoas,  and  so  on. 

480.  Each  boy  chooses  for  himself  ?_ Yes.  Tbe 
dinners  consist  ordinarily  of  beuf  and  mutton,  tbe 
toints  being  carved  by  tbe  butler.  The  tneni  is  sup- 
plied in  ample  quantities  to  the  college  boys,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very  fair  in 
point  of  quality.  It  is  as  good  as  I  have  for  my  own 
table.  One  knows  by  experience  that  one  does  not 
always  get  meat  so  good  at  one  time  as  another. 

481.  Have  the  boys  anything  else? — Tliey  have 
puddings  and  tarts  three  times  in  the  week, 

4H2,  And  beer? — Yes,  atashilhng  a  gallon.  Then 
at  seven  o'clock  they  have  their  supper,  iu  hall, 
which  consists  of  cold  meat,  bread  and  cheese,  and 


•« 


beer.    There  is  no  tea  then.     Tlio  tea  I  menti<Wi*i 
made  in  college   later  in    the  evening.      It  ts  of  > 
private  character  entirely.     The  senior  boy*  pay  for 
it  and  the  juniors  make  it  and  get  the  remains. 

483.  {Sir.  Vaughan.)    Have  they  any  brend 
butter  then  ? — No. 

494-  Has  it  been  for  many  years  the  prwctice  t« 
bnve  ft  second  meat  meal  at  supper  lime  ? — They 
have  always  bad  it  in  llu;  college  since  I  wus  a  boy. 
\\'hen  I  was  a  boy  we  bad  two  nieai  meals  a  day,  the 
only  ditference  being  that  we  dined  at  fire  and  bad 
luncheon  at  one. 

48.5.  Do  you  know  whether  that  point  wsfi  de- 
lermined  upon  after  due  deliberation  and  on  ihw 
ground  that  the  boys  required  a  second  meat  meal  ? 
— I  believe  so,  and  that  it  would  be  detrimental 
their  health  if  they  did  not  have  it, 

4S6.  You  tbiuk    it  is  necessary?  —  Yes,   I  ihV 
that  growing  boys  require  it. 

487.  Whether    ibey   are     in     the   country   or 
Ijondon  ? — Yes,  my  opinion   is   that   growing    bo; 
can  eat  quite  as  much  as'^irown  up  persons. 

488.  Is  that  your  opinion  alono  or  do  you  happen 
to  know  whether  it  is  shared  in  by  medical  men  who 
have  attended  the  school  from  time  to  time  ? — Th, 
I  do  not  knoir. 


The  following  was  put  in  and  read 
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Mr  Lonns  as*d  Gbkti.eugn.  June  23,  ISKH, 

\-r  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  1  hnve  the 
honour  to  Uy  before  the  Public  School  t'ommiMioncn  ■ 
list,  tliough  incomplete,  of  those  educated  at  Wralmiiuta 
within  the  last  2<l  years  (commencing  August   IfMl), 
have  distinguished  themselves  more  or  less  in  their  »cvi 
positions   as  officers,   civil   or  military,    in    Her  Maje 
and  the  Indian  serinee. 

It  should  he  remarked  that  the  above  date  (August  1?4'._ 
is  that  of  the  Bchoot's  lowest  deprfssion.  the  total  oumhtr 
then  being- -Queen's  scholars  and  town  boys — -only  67. 
thoujfh  a  gradual  incrcuae  took  place  from  that  tune. 

I  have  veiy  great  satisfaction  in  presenting  this  liat,  fiw 
it  will,  1  think,  testify  to  the  general  results  of  the  system 
prevoUing  at  Westnunster.  SB  a  prejiiiratioii  fur  the  whve 
liusiness  of  bfe,  iu)d  as  laying  the  foundation  of  habits 
self- rel  inn  re.  conjoined,  however,  with  strict   attention 
duty  and  deference  to  authority. 
I  have,  &c. 

Thos.  Wm.  Wkarb. 
Late  Second  Miwter  of  Westminslo- 
and  formerly  Student  of  Cb.  Ch.,  Oifi 


PmtuDf 
the  Sehliol, 

1S42-  Lt.-O<ilonel 

WeABE. 
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1844.  F.  H.  Cooper 
1847.  Capt,  Hawbs 


1860.  Wm.  Watbbfirld 


List,  &c. 

E,   Head  Quarters  Staff,  Crimea. 
Re-appointed   after  absence 
from  wound. 
-  Comniissioner,  Umritsir,  Pun- 
jab, Bengal  Mcitinv. 
■  Eostl(idist)vcrlaod'felegT8pIi. 


1S51.  EuwD.  Wateb- 

FIKLI). 

ISM,  J.  F.  Dickson 
„     J.  K.  Hbwitt 


Now  First  Assistant  Account- 
ant General,  (jov eminent  of 
Imlia. 

(Mr.  Waterfield  a-as  so  distin- 
guished at  the  C'olletje,  Cal- 
cutta, that  tbe  Governor 
General,     Lord     DaUiousie, 

Sersonally  presented  his  me- 
als lij  reiplest  of  tbe 
lege.) 
Bengal  Civil  Sen-ice. 


„      H.  L.  Harbison 
1859.  L.  A.  GooDKVB 

lfiS4.  M.  Spbncb    - 
„     G,  LivtK 


-  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

-  Bengal  Civil  Sen-ire. 
Bengal  Civil   Sen-ice. 

open   competitive  cxaima».~ 
tion. 

-  Bonrd  of  Trade;    since    pro- 
moted to  higher  grade. 

-  Gained  the  first  jilace  in  com- 
petitive examination  of  140 

candidates    for  the   roll    of 
attorneys.  Subsequently  an- 
uointecl   to   a    post   in    tn^ 
Court  of  Chancery. 
The  Honourable  E.  Some  time  .\djutunt,Iaisktlli 
fiai;RKB.  Dragoons. 


B9.  (Lord  Cliirenilon.)  Yqu  are  tlie  Fiend  Master 
of  WestminstJjr  school  ? — I  nin, 

490.  How  muny  years  linvo  you  been  tbe  Hend 
Maaler  ? — Seven  yeiira  wilhid  iwo  months. 

491.  Tlie  stalutes  only  con  tern  pi  a  ted  two  masters  ? 
' — Only  two. 

492.  Who  are  both  to  rective  stipends  from  the 
statutnble  allowance? — I  have  slated  it  precisely  in 
ray  answers  For  the  Head  Muster  Ihure  is  a  siijiend 
ol  121.  a  yi-ar,  and  for  the  under  master  71.  Gs.  Hd. 

I  493.  Do  tliey  receive  those  stipends? — They  rp- 
ceiT«  slightly  increased  eli|jund».  The  Head  Master, 
instead  of  12/.,  receives  £0/, ;  and  the  under  master, 
instead  of  7/.  6*.  Hd.,  reecives  15/.  Then  the  masters 
had  in  addition  commons  in  hull,  and  I  now  receive 
19/.  6s.  Sd.  in  lieu  cif  that ;  but  the  mider  master 

^  Joes  not  receive  anything. 

494.  Why  WHi  that  distinction  made  between  the 
Head  and  Under  Masters  ? — There  is  reiisou  to  believe 
that  it  may  have  arisen  thus,  that  the  Head  Master 
was  a  married  man,  and  was  allowed  to  take  hia  nieala 
out  of  (he  hall ;  therelbie  he  haii  an  allowance  given 
liim  ;  but  ihe  under  master  still  went  on  dining  in 
the  hall  with  the  scholars.  .Subsequently  (hat  was 
discontinued,  and  no  compensation  given,  bo  far  as 
ive  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  u|)on  the  point. 
There  is  evidence  upon  the  chapter  records  that  at 
certain  timea  allowances  were  given  to  certain  per- 
sons who  were  married  men  dining  out  of  hall.  I 
imagine  that  euLsequently,  in  the  changes  that  look 
place,  both  masters  ceased  to  dine  in  Ihe  hall,  but  no 
turther  aiigmcntolion  wns  made  to  the  allowances  of 
either  the  Head  or  Under  Master, 

495.  Un  that  account  does  no  master  dine  in  the 
hall  with  (he  scholars  now  ? — That  is  so. 

496.  With  the  exception  of  the  6*.  2d.  rent  you 
pay  for  your  house,  it  is  rent-free,  the  repairs  being 
done  by  the  chapter  ? — Yes,  the  auhstHnlial  repairs. 

497.  {Mr.  Thompson.')  Are  tlie  internal  repairs 
also  done?  —  Not  any  internal  fittings  or  tenant's 
fixtures.  Thoy  simply  keep  the  flibric  in  repair,  so 
as  to  make  it  wind  and  water  tight. 

498.  {Lard  Clarendon.)  Will  you  turn  to  page  4, 
and  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  snswer  No.  |I3,  willi 
respect  to  the  tuition  fees.  When  was  tlie  Head 
Master's  share  of  the  tuition  fees  first  derived  from  the 
entrances  of  the  boys? — Do  you  mean  from  what  time 
that  arrangemout  was  made  from  which  1  lake  ibo 
average  data  ? 

499.  Yes,  I  do?  —  From  my  predecessor's  time; 
and  as  I  wish  to  tell  the  Cominiasioiiers  eveiylhlng,  I 
have  brought  h  fiLort  pR]K?r  here,  showing  the  state  of 
the  school  dnaacejli  1861. 


500.  Tlie  Head  and  under  Masters  hare  by  old  asjunclSM. 
custom  received  fees  from  certain  boys  on  the  sixth 
form  on  leaving  the  school  ;  Hoes  that  practice  obtitin 
now  : — Yes,  in  a  modified  form.  In  old  times  the 
Head  and  under  Masters  received  leaving  tees  at  the 
rate  of  ten  guineas  for  the  Head  Master,  and  six 
guineas  for  the  under  masler,  from  nil  the  Queen's 
scholars  who  left  in  the  sixth  form.  The  Head 
Master  also  received  feee  from  uU  the  town  boye  who 
left  in  the  sixth  form. 

.^01.  Yon  Piiy  ihnt  was  the  old  custom  ?  —  Yes.  T 
think  it  is  very  old  ;  I  do  not  know  how  old.  Some 
alterations  had  taken  place:  I  found  on  my  coming 
that  it  was  a  cusfomary  thing.  Of  late  years,  and  since 
I  have  been  Head  .Master,  no  leaving  fees  have  been 
received  from  any  Queen's  scholars  except  when  Ihey 
have  obtained  their  elections  to  Christ  Church  or 
Trinity  ;  or  else  have  left  at  a  period  when  they 
must  have  obtained  (heir  election,  in  order  to  take 
sorais  other  more  desirable  appointment.  Fees  have 
only  Ijeen  received,  therefore,  from  those  Queen's 
scholars  who  obtained  something  valuable  for  them- 
selves on  leaving. 

.502.  And  with  respect  to  tho  town  hoys? — With 
respect  to  the  town  boys  in  tho  sixth  form,  who  leave 
after  an  average  stay  in  it  of  about  two  years,  they 
have  paid  leaving  fees  uniformly. 

503.  I  suppose  there  is  no  means  of  enforcing  the 
payment,  if  their  parents  objected  to  it? — No,  none. 

504.  {  Lord  Lffffellan.)  How  much  do  those  leaving 
fees  aaiount  to? — 1  hai'e  mentioned  the  amount,  ten 
guineas. 

505.  Is  that  the  average  ?  —  No,  ten  guineas  each. 
.506.  {Lord    C/iirciido'n.)     That   is   about   80/.    u 

year? — That  is  the  average.  I  have  cidcolated  the 
averages  accurately,  leaving  out  Ihe  odd  shillings. 

507.  May  I  ask  you  what  are  stipend  fees? — What 
I  mean  by  stipend  fees  are  the  stipend  and  allowances, 
which  amount  to  301.  I  omitted  Gt.  fid.,  because  I 
pay  6s.  2rf.  for  tho  house. 

50s.  Then  there  are  stipend  fees,  leaving  fees,  and 
tuition  fees.  Was  it  in  relation  to  the  average  of  the 
emoluments  of  Ihe  different  masters  that  you  made  a 
representation  (o  theDean  and  Chapter  on  the  subject 
of  fe-s  ? — It  was  not  in  relation  to  the  emoluments, 
hut  ii  waa  inrelaiionio  the  Queen's  scholars' fees  being 
only  17  guintas,  wlitreas  you  will  see  here  that  the 
other  boys  were  paying  25  guineas.  I  represented  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  that  in  point  of  fact  I  could  not 
leach  the  Queen's  scholars,  if  I  did  not  lax  the  parents 
of  others  to  pay  the  masters  lor  them.  I  mean  that 
what  wo  received  was  not  an  adequate  amount  to  pay 
for  tbe  tuition  of  the  Queen's  scholars.     I  put  it  ia 
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IhiB  form.  wUli'Ii  is  very  Bimi.le ;  IT  guintft=  ifl  tlio 
amoiiiit  payftlile  lor  tuiiion  ;  of  ihat  I  pi.y  luur  gui- 
neas to  ilie  under  maslt-r  fi>r  cacli  boy. 

mi).  Wcro  lltose  17  guinciis  piiid  to  yoni — Yea. 
I  puid  four  guineas  to  ihi;  iiiiilor  masler.  four  to  the 
iriatlienmticnl  master  for  muthemalicnl  tuition;  Ih^ 
waa  eight.  I  ptiiJ  also  two  guineas  tor  Frencli  and 
BcliDol  expenses.  „  -     -p- 

510.  {Lord  Cltrendon.)  Tliat  makes  10?— les; 
the  result  was.  llioro  remained  only  suven  guineas  a 
year  to  pay  for  the  other  scholaatie  instruction  of 
those  hoys,  Hnd  the  only  meariB  by  wliidi  the  school 
was  enabled  to  bt-  earrieil  uq  was  that  the  aggregate 
amount  wnw  iiviJed  and  distribulod,  in  order  to  keep 
the  niasterf  «omehow,  anil  enable  us  lo  |iay  Ihcm  a 
very  inadequate  stipend.  Tlie  force  of  the  nrgumeiit 
was  that  WG  were  ohUgecI  lo  tax  Iho  (own  boys  in 
order  lo  tt-.K-h  Iho  Queen's  scholars.  TIic  Chapter 
agreed  lo  gi.-o  u?,  not  all  that  wo  asked  for,  which 
was  eiglit  guineas,  in  order  to  make  up  the  amount  to 
25  guineas,  but  ihey  granted  seven. 

511.  {Mr.  Vaiigli'in.)  How  long  ago  is  it  since 
that  has  been  granted  J— It  will  be  reeciTed  now,  but 
il  has  never  Ijecn  received  as  yet. 

512.  IIuw  lung  is  it  ."Incc  they  acceded  to  it?  — 
They  acceded  lo  it  in  July  la.*t. 

513.  {Lord  CliiTeiidoH.)  Do  you  mo ati  to  say  that 
theylicceded  to  it  in  July  InsI,  and  have  paid  nothing 
jet? Nothing  yet.  In  their  lollcr  to  ilie  Eccle- 
siastical Coniiuissioners  they  say  ihey  were  willing 
to  deal  with  tlie  question  earlier  and  tliat  it  was  only  the 
Uean'o  absence  which  prevented  them ;  still  ihey  availed 
themselves  of  ihe  delay  to  poslpoue  the  payruenl. 

.\iU.  Yonr  application  waa  made  two  yoars  ago? 
—Yes,  originally. 

515.  {Lord  I.ylltltoH.')  Is  there  any  entry  with 
respect  to  the  paymeut  to  bo  made  ? — There  will  bo 
when  il  conies. 

511).  The  amount  is  .seven  guineas  a  head  for  tho 
whole  college?— Yes.  It  will  amount  altogether  to 
nearly  300/. 

517.  (L'ml  Clarendon.)  In  addition  to  the  17  gui- 
neas ? —  III  addition  to  the  17  guineas.  That  vrill 
make  the  amount  24  guineas  a  head. 

518.  {Lnrd  LytlcUon.)  Will  it  be  paid  to  you  't— 
It  will.  All  the  fees  come  into  the  Head  Master's 
hands,  and  he  distributes  them.  All  the  details  are 
in  tho  paper  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Lord  Clarendon  dii'ected  the  witness  lo  hand  in 
the  paper,  which  was  as  follows! — 

School  Fisasck,  1861. 

Tho  amount  receivable  annually  in  acUool  fees,  at 

present  rates,  supposing  120  boys  and  25  entrances  in 

Ihe  year,  would  he,  without  the  new  Chapter  grant — 

76  town  boya  -  £1,995     0 

40  Queen's  scholars  -  -      71-1     0 

4  Bishop's  hoys       -  -        71     8 

25  entrances  -  -      262  10 

£3,042  18 


Adding  the  new  grant  294/.,  we  have  3,336/.  1 9s. 

According  to  the  scheme  which  Dr.  Liddell  handed 
ovrr  to  me  at  my  coming  Uie  dividends  would  be — 

Fees. 
£      *. 
Under  master     -  504     0   - 
First  assistant    -  249  16  ■ 
Second    „  -  168     0   ■ 

Third       „ 

Mathematics  (two  masteis) 
French  -  -  - 

Church  usher     - 
School  expenses  (aboutj 


Ebtiunces. 
£  ».  A. 
65  12  C 
41  15  C 
41    15     (J 


& 
569 
291 
209 
2(X) 
504 
100 
50 
35 


I. 

12 

11 

15 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 


rf. 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Head  Master,  residue   - 


1,959  IS 

1.082  19 


£3,042  18     0 


The  actual  sums  received  were  :— 

£ 

1356 
1857 

1853 
1859 

1860        - 
1861 


d. 

g 

10 
6 
3 
O 
O 


-  3,052   18 

-  3,303   10 

-  3,276  10 

-  3,002    18 

-  2,976     I 

-  3,097   17 

In  my  time  tho  Head  Master's  share  hoe  been  Ivm 
than  is  shown  above  hy  about  75/.  yeurly,  which  hu 
goiio  to  augment  the  pjiynienta  to  other  innstera. 

In  this  scheme  ihe  Queen's  scholars'  feefi  being 
divided  only  between  the  head,  under,  nnd  mnibe- 
roatical  niasteri",  the  two  senior  a.'isistants  being 
paid  by  capitation  fees  on  tho  town  boys  alono,  Ihe 
latter  salaries  would  vary  more  with  the  numbers  of 
the  school  than  the  former,  rising  in  a  larger  pro]K>r- 
tion  when  lliey  rose,  anil  falling  more  when  tbey  frll. 

This  inequality  ought  not  to  exist  ;  moreover, 
with  sueh  a  system  tliere  is  no  provision  for  any 
additional  cxjiensos  that  may  bo  required.  If  »n  ait* 
dilional  master  were  needed,  tliere  is  no  plnce  provided 
for  him,  all  ttie  income  being  appropriated. 

A  good  nyHtem  of  division  ought  lo  present  thtw 
features  amongst  others  : — 

1.  General  expenses  should  fall  on  the  general  fund, 

2.  All  regular  masters  t^hould  share  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers,  so  that  all  alike  sboutil  be  intere«t«l 
in  their  increase. 

3.  There  should  be  the  means  of  addfog  ordrop- 
piiig  any  [laymcnt,  as  for  an  additional  nia^r,  with- 
out embarrassmenl. 

The  best  and  simplest  way  of  attaining  these  PH' 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  adopt  a  fixed   minimum 
for  the  annual  income  of  each  master  ;  and   to  div 
thus  :  — 

a.  To  pay  gcnerid  expenses,  including  entrn  ninsti 
church  uiiher.^hip,  rent,  &c.,  of  proponed  hoi 
for  home-boai'ders,  and  assislaitt  masters,  and 
incidental  charges  (Vincent  Square,  printing 
examination  pajiers,  hath  tickets,  &c.) 
0.  Next,  to  subtract  tho  fixed  salaries   from  t 

total  residue. 

-f.  Lastly,  to  divide  the  snrplus,  if  any,  in  the  rstii 

of  a  ]ier-cenlage  on  the  fixed  salaries,  and 

set  apide  some  portion  to  form  a  resei've  sch' 

fnnd. 

The  church  usliership  involves  so  much   loss  hi 

ditioiial  burden  to  boarding-house  master.^  who  havtt' 

already  the   tie  of  (heir  houses  lo  keep  tliein  on  the 

spot,  and  fixed  stalls  in  the  Abbey,  that  I  propose  IQ 

assign  the  duly  lo  them  jointly  ;  that  i>,  there  being 

two  at  present,  that  each  should  bold  it  for  half  lbs 

year,    the    choice  of  times  resting  with    the   senior 

assistant ;   the   sainiy  to  be  in  fntnre  40/,   a   year. 

Either  to  be  nt  liberty,  if  he  please,  to  hand  over  the^g 

duty  and  salary  of  any  half  year  to  another  ma;^ie^H 

who  may  bo  willing  to  lake  it,  anhjecl  only  to  thc^l 

Head  Master's  appi'oval.  ^^k 

Any  now  assistant  master  to  have  no  more  Ihauliifl^^ 

minimum  salary  for  the  first  year. 

Tho  assignment  of  forms  and  duties  in  general  to 
the  assistant  masters  in  the  upper  school  to  rBmain 
always  in  the  Head  Master's  hands. 

Taking  Ihe  total,  as  estimated   above,  nt  3,336J^^ 
annually,  the  following  scale  of  dividends  appears  to 
me  fair  and  reasonable: — 


■4 


Head  Master 
Under  master 
first  assistant 
Second     „ 
Third       „ 
Mathematioal 
Second  ditto 


-  1,000/.  -  Church  usher 
550/.  -  French  (say) 
275/,  -  House  and  other 


250/. 
225/. 

250/. 
225/. 

2,775/. 


items  (say) 


-  401 

-  1101 

2301 


:} 


380/. 


There  would  thus  be  a  surplus,  in  the  case  snp-j 
posed,  suflicient  to  give  a  perconta;ze  upon  the  masters 
incomes  with  a  residue  to  lay  aside. 
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If  n  new  nssistnnt  were  nffidei],  ns  ihe  increased 
numbers  would  give  a  considerably  larger  i*ufplus,  bo 
ulil  be  nt  once  provided  for  witlioiil  any  tnx  upon 
le  incomOB  of  existing  masters. 
October  1861.  Charles  B.  Scott. 

519.  {Lord  Lffllellnn.')  The  allownin'o  ol'  bread  is 
not  coinmiilt-d,  but  slill  given  in  kind  Y — Yes  ;  tbey 
give  me  two  loaves,  and  the  under  master  one. 

520.  Tbese  stipends  include  everything  —  the 
tuition  fees,  llie  leaving  fees,  and  stipend  fees? — Yes. 

521.  This  1,054/.,  80/.,  and  39/.,  is  the  money 
which  is  paid  IVom  nil  (juartera  ? — Yea. 

522.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  think  you  said  that  the 
BtipendH  of  the  assistant  miislcrs,  iu  your  opinion, 
were  very  inadequate  ? — Yea  ;  but  I  had  no  means  of 
mnkin<T  tliein  litrgcr.  All  I  meant  by  that  was  thst  I 
found  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  masters,  timt  I  could 
not  offer  anylhing  like  the  same  terms  ns  other  public 
■ehools  were  enabled  to  offer. 

523.  That  ia  what  I  wanted  to  ask  j-ou  j  whether 
you  think  that  at  the  present  rates  you  are  able  lo 
get  men  of  suEficient  ability  to  fill  the  offices  ?— I 
must  say  that,  without  wishing  to  criticise  others,  I 
think  if  my  present  chief  assislant  master,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  persons  in  the  school,  weru  to 
leftve,  I  hIiouIJ  find  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
supplying  his  place. 

524.  {Mr.  Vniigliiin.)  Who  is  your  asaiatant 
master  ? — Mr.  SlarslniU. 

52.5.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Will  you  mention  wlint 
Mr.  Marsliall's  antecedents  were  ? — He  wiia  educated 
at  tlie  Charterhouse.  Ho  took  a  Becond-class  nt 
O,\foi'd,  and  the  Dean,  Dr.  Liddell,  induced  him  lo 
come  lo  Westminster. 

526.  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Higaud  ? — No  ;  he  came 
St  the  same  time.  He  subsequently  occupied  the 
place  [if  Mr.  Rigaud. 

527.  Do  you  think  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Buiall  salaries  paid  to  the  under  masters  more  than 
your  share  of  the  duties  of  the  school  falls  upon 
you  as  Head  Master  ? — I  certainly  have  not  a  sine- 
cure. 

528.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  sti- 
pends of  the  masters  should,  if  possible,  be  increased 
from  some  source  or  other  ? — Yes,  it  would  he  niost 
important.  If  the  membcrfi  of  the  school  could  be 
increnscd  the  question  would  solve  itself,  becauso  wo 
should  have  a  larger  number  of  tuition  fees. 

■529.  {Mr.  V'lughan.')  Has  the  under  niaaler  ever 
claimed  his  commons  in  the  ball  ?  —  No ;  he  has 
always  been  n  moiTied  man  in  luy  time  ;  besides 
which,  the  Chapter  has  always  held,  that  ilic  existing 
Htale  of  things  in  such  matters  had  remained  stagnant 
so  long  that  it  could  i^ot  bo  altered. 

530.  Do  you  think  that  commons  could  not  bo 
claimed  now? — I  think  not. 

531.  Can  you  say  how  long  the  custom  of  receiv- 
ing these  leaving  feea  has  existed? — I  believe  from  a 
very  early  time. 

532.  Do  you  know  the  osact  date,  or  is  it  too  hmg 
for  you  to  have  any  knowledge  personally  of  it  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  as  long  as  any  existing  old  Weslminsler 
could  remember. 

533.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  ihink  there  is  any 
(inomaly  in  the  mMlhemalicid  assistant  receiving  250/. 
and  tlie  arithmetical  nasislant  receiving  277/.  ;  are 
you  satisfied  with  that  ? — Certniidy  not.  It  is  a  groat 
iiieqnnlity,  but  it  is  altered  in  the  scheme  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  yon. 

534.  In  considering  the  question  of  providing  for 
efficient  maHtcrs,  has  it  ever  occurred  lo  you  at  what 
rate  you  couldget  masters,  such  as  in  all  respects  would 
satisfy  you? — I  feel  a  liltio  ilifBculty  in  anawering  that 
question  precisely,  because  there  are  so  many  points 
to  bo  taken  into  account.  Living  in  London,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  a  drawback,  and  on  the  other  it  is  a  cer- 
tain attraction  lo  some  men.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  comfortable  lodgings,  but  that  we  hopo  to 
improve  by  the  house  now  being  built,  and  that  is  one 


of  the  chief  things  that  induced  ine  to  undertake,  on 
the  part  of  the  school,  the  speculation,  as  I  may  cull 
it.  It  ia  veiy  difficult  to  provide  comfortably  for  the 
inaslera.  I  have  found  that  other  Bchoola  wore  offer- 
ing 500/.  or  600/.  a  year,  or  even  more,  when  wo 
couhi  only  offer  about  200/. 

535.  Have  you  had  to  encounter  any  real  practi- 
cal difficulty  in  getting  masters  ? — Two  years  ago  I 
hfitl  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  anybody.  Noir 
we  have  got  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  who,  I  hope,  will  he  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  staff  j  hut  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  find  an  efficient  man,  and,  indeed, 
I  cannot  expect  to  keep  auy  one  long  on  such  terms. 

53G.  {Lord  Cliirendon.)  Do  you  think  this  scheme, 
which  has  already  received  Ihe  aanction  of  the  masters, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  represented  to  them,  ivouldmeet 
the  difficulties  of  the  casQ  ? — I  think  it  is  the  beat 
scheme  ihiit  we  can  establish.  I  should  say,  with 
regard  lo  the  sanction  of  the  masters,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  things  has  always  rested  in  the  Head 
Masli^r's  hanils. 

537.  I  meant  the  approval  of  the  arrangement 
which  you  signilied  it  hud  received  ? — I  believe  it  was 
considereil  a  very  fair  arrnngemenl. 

538.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  the  difficulties 
(if  the  case  if  the  school  were  lo  rise  in  numbers  ? — I 
thiuk  if  we  doubled  our  numbers  it  would  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  cuse,  but  I  do  not  see  any  prospect 
of  thiit  at  [iresent. 

5.^9.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Before  we  leave  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Scott,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  iho  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Do 
you  thiuk  tliat  the  stipend  that  is  allowed  to  Ihe 
Head  Master  has  increased  in  proportion  lo  the  in- 
eroiise  in  ilie  value  of  the  pro|)erty.  There  has  been 
an  increase  made  in  it,  I  believe,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  originally  ? — The  stipend  of  the  inasler 
was  increased  sliftlitly,  that  is  lo  saj',  fi'oin  12/.  to  20/., 
before  Busby's  time.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  it 
was  increased  wilhin  tlie  iirst  100  years  iifler  the 
foundation, 

540.  The  value  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  property 
has  increased  very  much  since  that  time,  has  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

541.  Has  the  master's  stipend  jncreaaed  in  pro- 
portion lo  the  rise  in  ihe  value  of  money  ? — It  has 
not  increased  at  nil  since  that  time. 

542.  Is  it  your  opinion,  in  reference  to  ilie  in- 
creased value  of  llie  properly  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, that  as  mueli  has  been  done  by  them  for  the 
school  a.-<  under  the  etatules  they  were  bound  to  do  ? 
— It  is  dillJcuU  to  argue  thai,  under  the  statutes, 
tliey  vvei'o  bound  lo  do  more  than  lo  provide  for  ibe 
education  of  Iho  Queen's  scholars  and  for  their  main- 
tenance. They  liaJ  net,  however,  provided  for  the 
education  of  Ihese  Queen's  scholars  in  any  way. 

543.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  had  not  ?  —  No. 
Now  this  seven  guineas  is  part  of  that  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  tuition  fees  for  the  Quoen's  scholars  are 
fairly  chargeable  on  the  Chapter  funds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Chapter  have  understood  their  obli- 
gntion  with  reference  to  the  school  iu  a  more  liberal 
sense  ;  and  tliey  have  given  us  proper  fittings, — 
lidililional  class-rooms  for  iuslance,  and  ihe  gym- 
nasium, which  I  Jo  not  think  were  distinctly  contem- 
plated in  tlio  statutes. 

544.  {Lfird  Li/llelton.)  And  they  have  improved 
tho  dormitory  ? — Yes  ;  ihey  have  doue  certain  things 
for  our  convenience  in  tlie  school. 

545.  They  have  put  up  those  partitions  which  wo 
saw  ? — Yes. 

546.  {Mr.  T/ioiiipsoH.)  Did  3'ou  put  in  ihe  furni- 
ture of  the  dormitories  of  llie  Queen's  scholars  your- 
self ? — The  chests  of  drawers  and  the  fixed  book -cases 
below  stairs,  I  put  in. 

.547.  {Mr.  Vaaghini.)  In  reference  to  llie  remark 
which  is  made  In  your  answers  to  the  written  quos- 
tioDS  with  respect  to  the  under  masters,  are  we  to 
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understand  tlint  Llie  Ilcnd  Mnst«r  has  to  provide  iitid 
pay  for  tho  nasisiaiit  ma^lci-s  ?— Yee, 

548.  Tliul  lliorcforo  iiiiy  settlument  of  atipenil  at 
presunt  ilcinnde  ou  wUat  he  offtr*  luid  ihey  accept  'i 

S3.TiuielS62.        549.  {f.ortl  I.i/llciioii.)  Ail  I'coa  whatever  tomo  to 
.^ the  Ileitd  iMaster  in  llic  Hrfit  in.itoiice  ? — Yes, 

550.  Wlii'n  you  siiy  joii  ure  not  nble  to  offer  any- 
thing ad(.-<iuato  lo  the  'asatatnnis,  in  comparison  with 
othorpiiMic  schoob,  do  you  refer  lo  it  fi'W  of  the  most 
flourijiiiiig  schools  :  because  yon  murt  bo  aware  that 
some  of  ilie  puhlic'schools  cannot  pay  ao  niiifh  as  i.s 
^aid  here  ;  Shrewsbui-y,  for  iin-tiince  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  Shrewsbury  has  to  offer;  but  I  tiUoulil  j^upposo 
ihnt  Dr.  Kennedy  can  offer  larger  Btipcnda,  considering 
the  difference  iu  the  cost  of  living, 

551.  {Lord  Clarejidiin.)  "  Tn  Bildilion  to  the  two 
"  masters  ou  (lie  statiitaljle  foundation,  there  are  now 
'*'  three  '^lassieal  as.".i!^iants,  two  malhemaiiyal.  and  one 
^'  for  French.  Another  aaaistnnt  may  probably  be 
•*  added  nft^T  Chrislniaa."  Does  that  mean  another 
mathematical  master? — No,  a  chissical  assistant.  I 
did  not  add  him  after  Cbrislnias.  I  could  not  gel 
him.     I  have  added  him  now. 

532.  You  have,  now? — Mr.  IjCo  Wui-ner  is  ihe 
gentleman. 

55.1.  {Mr.  T/ifimpson.)  That  ia  a  young-  gentle- 
man who  has  recently  taken  his  degree  ? — He  has  had 
it  a  little  while,  I  think. 

554.  From  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

555.  Is  he  a  lirst-class  ? — No, 

556.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  "  The  arithmetic  and 
■'  French  masters  have  only  piven  cerlain  hnur.i  of 
"  tbeir  time  in  the  week."  They  are  not  regularly 
on  the  slatt*.  I  t^iippof^e  ? — Not  in  all  respecls.  Uut 
if  our  urithmeiical  master  were  to  resign,  and  ho  is 
now  advanced  in  years,  I  should  put  one  on  the  start 
immediately. 

557.  How  many  houra  a  week  does  he  attend  ? — 
Twelve. 

558.  Does  be  attend  to  the  lower  school  only,  or 
to  the  whole  ? — To  half  the  whole  school. 

559.  That  is  the  lower  V — No  ;  half  the  whole. 

560.  Then  do  half  iho  school  go  without  ariih- 
melic  ?  —  No  !  ihey  are  under  the  mathematical 
master. 

56J.  {Lord  L;/llfllon.)  The  lower  part  is  under 
the  arithmetical  master,  and  the  higher  under  the 
mathematical  master  ? — Yes. 

562.  •'  The  French  estra  master  was  added  iu 
"  1 826  ; ''  are  there  two  French  masters  now  ? — No  ; 
that  was  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  When  was 
"French  first  introduced?"  Before  1826  French 
waa  uever  heard  oC  in  the  school  j  and  the  French 
master,  when  introduced,  was  called  uii  estra  master, 
the  teaching  of  French  being  given  to  the  boys  as  an 
ex  Ira  thing. 

563.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  see  further  do;ni  you 
aay  that  the  French  mathematical  masters  were 
placed  on  the  staff  by  your  predecessor  in  1846? — 
Yea  ;  the  French  master  is  not  now  an  extra  master  ; 
he  is  placed  now  on  the  staff. 

.564.  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  That  is  to  say.  that  the 
French  luastir  th.it  was  added  to  the  sctoul  iu  1826 
W15  placed  on  the  staff  in  1846? — Yes. 

-565,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  was  no  mathe- 
Ji.ilical  nuisler  on  the  staff  till  1816?— Nn;  but  I 
should  say  llial  there  were  some  mat.hematica  taught 
by  the  masters  to  the  boys  who  were  going  up  to 
college.  That  instruction  was  given  hy  the  elassieal 
master  ;  but  no  mathematics  were  taught  as  a  sjiecial 
branch. 

566.  What  is  the  status  of  the  French  and  mathe- 
matical master  in  the  school  ;  are  thev  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  aasisLint  masters  ? — ^The  mathematical 
master  is,  but  hitherto  the  Fi'eneh  master  has  not 
been  ;  ho  has  authority  in  refereuce  to  some  matters 
strictly  within  his  own  dulles,  hut  lie  is  not  practically 
in  the  same  position  as  the  other  masters,  and  takes 
no  part  in  ihe  management  and  discipline  of  ibo 
school. 


567.  Is  the  mathenialic*!  tniwter  f«»i<ltm!- 
living  in  lodgings  close  by.. 

563.  {Lord  LyluUon.)     He  do«sa  no    ctW 
I  suppose? — Vesi    lie   dooa  ft    littl"    »lb« 
believe, 

569.  {Lord    Clarendon.)     The   rulr    of  lim 
has  been    to  limit  the    number   of  boys 
master  to  30  in  the  school  genemlly.  tlie  hi| 
lowest  divisions   not  eiceeiling  20;   and  tiu4_ 
you  find  in  practice  to  be  fully  as  nnn-h  wrrt 
be  honestly  attended  to? — Yes  :    t  think  301. 
too  many  to  bo  under  one  master'B  chwge,  anil 
have  a  new  master   I  have  allfred  it,  and 
division  at  this  moment  so  largo  ita  SO:  lUi* 
of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

570.  Yon   think  from  your    own  eKpt-rtas 
master  that  25  boys  are  as  many  na  eaii  he 
taught  by  I  nc  person  ?  —  Yes,  I  do  i  ordinwih. 

571.  Do  you  think  that    if  tli«  number  d 
is  increased,  the  efficiency  of  tho  inaiructioa 
increased  likewise  ? — Certainly  ;   1  am  s[ 
system  ivliich  is  intended  to  stand  by  i<!«I( 
any,  or  at  all  events,  very  little  private  lailitt 

572.  Without  private  luitiou  ? — Ye?. 

573.  If  a  mauler  bad  under   his  ch 
boys,  and  had  private  tuition  to  do  Ix'sidet 
an  equal  number  of  boys,  it  would  be  moi 
one  man  could  do  efficiently  ? — I  think  wt 
school  work  tvas  diminished  on  a<;cu'intofttr 
tuition. 

574.  (Jtfr.   Tliompton. )     Do    you  itiii 
improvement  in   the  mathemntics  of  lii 
taken  plaOc  since  the  mathciualical 
appointed,    that    is    lo   say,   do    you  lIiL 
schtdars   « ho   have   gone    to   Caiiibridgi' 
guishod  tlieuioelves  more  tliiin    llii-y  did 
mathematical  uiaater  has  existed  einci'  Dr. 
lime  in    1846.      It  has  introduci'd  an  iaiproi 
certainly  ;  Gilberl,  fur  instance,  was  iiti'ltr  ^ 
system  ;  ho  gained  a  wranglership   and  fi'llu' 
Trinity  ;  and  there  is  now  a  boy  in  tbrffbai 
I  hope,  some  day  will  go  lo  Triuity,  ninlofhia 
a  high  opinion. 

575.  You  think  he  will  be  distiugnishnl  b 
matics  ? — Yes  ;  1  have  severul  othen  ilw 
think,  will  do  reapectnhly, 

576.  For  some  time  before  Dr.  tiddpffi  tiM 
few  mathematical  scholars    fronj  WcslmiuMir 
guished  themselves  ? — Very  few. 

577.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Yoii  sny  th>'  n^  ; 
has  immediate  charge  of  tlio  collegty  AmiIU 
of  the  Queen's  scholars? — Yes. 

578.  And  the  IIea.1  Master,  what  ehuii  tall 
take  of  the  school  ? — He  has  lite  gont-nd 
dance  and  control  of  everything,  anil  bii  uM^ 
is  supreme  in  the  college  al^o,  lint  prwlial*> 
would  never  interfere  without  h  rause ;  wtofc 
under  master  is  away  the  Hend  AIiist«r  ubi  k 
work,  because  no  one  else  is  coiii|iet>'ot  lo 
authority  in  college  according  to  our  old  na^ft  I 
Mr.  Ingram  is  away,  for  iusinnt-e,  I  go  in  fw  f 
with  the  Queen's  scholars  ;  I  nl&o  visit  llKa 
they  are  sick,  and  so  forih  ;  but  the  admiBisn 
the  discipline  rests  in  his  band.'i,  nmt  the 
every  day's  work. 

.179.    You    consider    that    the    Head 
supreme  over  Ihe  whole  school  ? — Certainly. 

580.  You    slate   that  the  under   master 
power  of  dismissing  hisotTDassiatnnlii  'i—' 
ought  lo  he  cancelled  ;  because  when  Mr.  W>«« 
late  under  master,  naw  it,  ho  said  bo  ihouglit  j1  " 
mistake,  and  that  the  under  mnster  had  tivr---  '>' 
ciscd  that  Ruihority.     But  practically   it  Uvl  w 
been  tested,  because  the  under  school  bail  neiitk* 
sullicienily  Urge  lo  require  an  a«sigiutt. 

581 .  {Lord    Li/tteUoii. )    Do    you    id«U 
would  not  have  either  ibe  power   of  Apl 
dismissal  ? — No  :  the  two  go  tj^gclhpr. 

.JS2.  {Lord   Clarendon.)      Y"oii    ronstdcr 
the  ap]iuinluienl  of  all   the  icssistMUUi   t 
Head  Mailer? — Y'es,  1  am  told  8o« 
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58S,  (Lord  LytteUon.)  TIip  un^er  muilcr  Ufts  tliP 
immediate  cliiirjje  of  the  ciillege.  Is  that  by  an 
nrrfinseiitent  willi  tlio  Head  Master  or  under  the 
,*tatiites  ? — Thi7  have  joiul  responsibility  under  the 
^tntuws,  but  by  old  arrangomenl,  for  personal  conve- 
nience, the  under  niaslfr  has  ihc  general  superinten- 
dance.  I  liiivc  not  time  for  all  the  rtetaila  cif  the 
ecli'Hil,  an.l  the  under  master  ia  in  immediate  commu- 
nicatidii  (villi  the  folleg<;  for  that  puriiose. 

5H4.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Head 
Master  with  respect  to  the  gciienil  superiiUendaneo 
©f  the  school,  as  between  itio  Head  Master  and  the 
'Dean  and  Chapter,  is  thnt  nn  ab^^olute  right,  do  jou 
fonceive,  under  the  statules.  There  is  a  ehiuse  iu 
the  fltatutes  that  the  Dean  i»liall  be  quasi  mens  in  cor- 
jHire? — I  should  owe  allegianeo  and  aubordi nation  to 
the  Dean  undnul.tedl)-.  Tlie  Head  Master,  for  instance, 
'ias  no  power  to  expel  the  Queen's  scholars. 

585.  In  regard  to  the  whole  regulation  of  the 
studies  and  iliacipline,  the  Head  Master  by  imme- 
morial custom  haa  the  whole  control  of  the  college  in 
that  respect  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  Head  Master  would  t.>e 

ITery  unlit  indeed  for  his  place  if  ho  ever  did  aoj'lhing 
Ihat  would  rec^'uire  the  interference  of  the  Dean,  but 
j  eouceivu  that  the  Dean  has  paramaunt  authority  if  it 
feero  necessary  to  excrcisi'  it. 
.'336.  What  is  it  actually  in  practice?      Suppose, 
for  instance,  you  wished  to  introduce  pome  important 
"tpration  into  the  school  wliieh  did  not  iuvolvo  any 
ispense,  should  you  conceive  yourself  bound  iu  cour- 
tesy or  in  duty  to  consult  the  Dean  ? — I  should  think 
1  was  bound  in  courtesy  lo  do  so. 

58T.  Gut  not  as  a  matter  of  right?-!  ishould 
Avoid  riii:iiiig  that  point. 

588.  {Mr.  Thompioit.)  I  suppose  that  the  Dean, 
if  ho  pleased,  could  enforce  the  .'^talulea  ? — 1  ima- 
gine that  the  Dean  has  a  very  general  authority  ;  I 
i^annol  conceive  any  good  end  that  would  be  served 
by  contesting  it. 

589.  {Lord  LytteUon.)  You  thintc  that  it  depends 
«n  a  good  noderetanding  between  the  dtflercnt  par- 
ties ? — Yes,  it  tloea. 

590.  {Mr.  Vaiiyhan.')  Do  you  happen  to  know 
ivhclher  thei'e  has  been  any  corrospondenco  between 
the  Dean  and  the  Head  Master  at  auy  time  on  the 
subject  of  their  jurisdiction,  or  the  exercise  of  it  ? — 
I  had  once  a  note  from  the  present  Dean  siuce  I  have 

■  been  Head  Maiter  myself  about  the  Queen's  scholars 
attending  the  Abbey.  They  were  absent  one  5lh  of 
November,  when  general  leave  was  given,  and  Uo 
thought  it  right  to  send  mo  a  note  claiming  authority 
as  Dean  to  determine  whether  tlioy  should  go  or  not. 
I  suppose  it  was  a  mode  of  asserting  authority   so 

Iihat  the  light  should  not  be  lost. 
591.  Do  you  know  whether  any  such  correspon- 
dence took  place  between  the  preceding  Head  Master 
mid  the  l>ean  ': — No.  Before  I  came,  I  asked  liim 
■whether  the  Dean  and  Chapter  interfered,  aud  I 
received  an  auswor  that  they  did  not  interfere  much. 
592.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  ia  said  that  thti 
statutes  by  which  the  foundatiuu  is  governed  are 
supposed  never  to  have  received  the  royal  assent. 
That  is  tho  fact,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  fact. 

593.  You  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
statutes  represent  a  condition  of  things  that  actually 
existed,  or,  at  least,  was  intended  to  exist  in  the  reign 
of  the  foundress  ;  and  under  these  the  scholars  were 
to  he  supplied  with  their  lodging,  l>ed,  and  meals 

*iii  hail,  and  also  that  they  should  receive  their  in- 
struction gratuitously.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
statutes  are  fultiUed  in  that  respect  ? — No.     I  do  not 

■  consider  thai  the  Queen's  scholars  receive  their 
instruetioQ  gratuitously,  because,  as  we  kuoiv,  they 
pay  17  guioeas  a  year  for  it ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
meaU  in  hall,  it  has  only  been  within  ibe  last  few 
years  that  the  supply  in  hall  has  been  at  all  adequate. 
I  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  tho  Chapter  tliat  in  tiie  year 
1846  the  Queen's  scholars  were  attached  to  some 
boarding  diouse,  where  they  obtained  the  greater  part 
of  their  meals,  paying  24  guineas  a  year.     In  former 


times  the  boys  were  not  half  fed  by  the  Chapter,  but 
now  they  are  enliroly  fed. 

594-  What  time  was  that  ? — Up  to  the  year  1846. 

595.  (jVr.  Thompson.)  Tliut  wus  done  by  Deau 
liuckhmd,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

596.  {Lord  Clarentlon.)  You  think  that  tho 
Chapter  is  bound  to  feed  ihum  ? — Yes;  and  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Cha))ter  books  that  they  did,  and  that 
the  iiUowance  for  cummons  waa  more  than  adequate 
originally. 

S.'I7.  Each  scholar  had  a  tutor,  who  was  responsible 
for  him  ? — .Yea.  That  is  also  a  slnlutablo  tnatter. 
If  you  look  to  the  stalules,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
tutor  was  not  the  person  who  taught  him,  but  who 
was  responsible  lo  the  college  for  him, 

598.  Tiie  tutor,  then,  must  have  been  a  friend  of 
the  parents  ? — No  ;  he  must  be  one  of  ihe  Chapter, 
or  a  Muster. 

599.  But  he  would  be  somebody  who  knew  the 
boy's  parents,  because  hn  was  a  surety  for  him.  Was 
there  any  difljculty  in  boys  fiuding  a  tutor  ? — No,  I 
believe  not ;  but  it  is  aOO  years  ago. 

600.  There  is  notiiing  of  the  sort  now  ? — No^ 
nothing,  and  there  has  not  been  for  250  years,  The 
deans  nod  canons  and  masters  were  ihe  tutors. 

1)01.  There  is  one  question  I  seo  here,  of  which 
I  wish  to  have  some  explanation,  and  ihat  is  the 
Queeu's  scholars  have  10  guineas  to  p;iy  for  correc- 
tion, a  sort  of  private  tuition  'l — They  had,  but  that 
lias  pussed  away. 

602.  {Mr.  T/iompson.)  You  say  it  was  known 
that  the  allowance  for  living  was  sutlicieni,  It 
would  almost  follow  from  that  that  it  was  somotimea 
more  than  suliicieiiti  Is  there  any  pioof  of  there 
ever  having  been  any  surplus  which  Ilie  boy  received 
from  that  portion  of  his  commons  ? — Thai  would  re- 
quire me  togo  iiUo the  Chapter  accounts  to deteimine, 
I  believe  it  will  he  found  so,  because  there  are  certain 
orders  mentioned,  which  are  different  iu  different 
years. 

fi03.  Wliich  proves  that  they  wore  sufficient  ge- 
nerally ? — Yea  ;  that  they  were  sufficient  in  other 
years. 

604.  (Lard  LyltelloH.)  Are  yon  aware  that  it  is 
contended  in  any  quarters  that  the  payment  of  tuition 
fees  by  Queen's  scholars  is  illegal  and  contrary  lo  (he 
Bifltute.'.  Has  that  subject  ever  come  before  you 
olficialiy  ? — Not  officially. 

605,  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  you  imagine  Ihat  the 
tutors  ot  these  boys  received  any  fees  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

BOG.  Do  not  yon  think  it  probable  from  the  analogy 
of  Cambridge  that  they  might!' — It  is  probable  that 
they  might,  but  I  have  no  evidence  on  the  subject. 

607.  Might  not  that  have  been  tho  origin  of  the 
payment  of  fees  to  themastei's  ? — It  might  have  been, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

60S.  Is  it  not  probable,  for  instance,  that  the 
dignitaries  who  may  have  made  themselves  respon- 
sible as  mentioned,  would  receive  something  in  re- 
turn 'f — I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  system  of 
profit,  because  in  the  statute?  there  is  a  limitation. 

609,  Then  it  would  follow  from  that  that  there 
would  be  a  profit '; — Yes,  probably  some  profit,  in 
consequence  of  the  trouble,  for -I  imagine  that  the 
pemioiiarii  lodged  with  them, 

610.  In  fact  Ihey  were  boarding-house  keepers  r 
— They  wore  boarding-house  keepers,  no  doubt. 

fill.  But  tliey  were  also  rospowaible  for  the  scho- 
lars'payments  ? — Kacli  scholar  would  have  a  tutor 
also. 

612.  Do  you  not  supjiose  lie  would  have  to  pay 
something  as  an  ordinary  charge  ? — I  do  not  know.  It 
was  the  rule  in  the  college  ihat  every  Queen's  scholar 
and  every  pensioner  shouhl  have  a  tutor.  The  lutor 
was  the  person  who  kept  the  accounts  and  was 
responsible  as  a  surety. 

613.  I  gather  from  your  answer  to  question  13 
that  you  consider  that  the  school  would  never  be 
satisfactorily  conducted  until  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Chapter  projierly  is  set  apart  for  its  use  i — Certainly  j 
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it  will  oerer  b«  raliffaetm;  till  come  definite  earn, 
tonus  fair  proportion  of  lite  whole,  eiilier  in  money  or 
in  i«{tarai«  e»ute«,  is  «et  flp*rt  for  it. 

(jl-l.  That  cui  only  be  done  irttli  the  conwnt  of 
llie  Ert-!e>i8h>ticBl  CommiMionei?? — Exactly.  Bat  I 
know,  an  a  nintttT  of  fact,  kod  the  IX-an  has  ti^ld  mf, 
that  there  are  ncgotixtiotu  pending  at  thb  moment 
Dlion  the  matter.  The  £cclefli>slie«I  CommiaBiontrs 
want  In  get  the  whole  of  the  Chapter  cctatea,  and 
they  will  sooner  or  later,  and  then  the  qoestion  of 
what  ihe  srhiKil  ihail  liare  muflt  be  considered.  It  in 
a  most  jRipiirUint  thing. 

'}].}.  la  it  not  important  tliat  this  CommiMion 
xlioutd  \m\e  itiiue  idea  of  the  sum  that  is  required 
for  main)  ain ill <;  the  cslablixliineni  ;  ii  not  that  mo^t 
dciii'iible? — Most  desirable -,  but  all  tliat  could  be 
fairly  claimed  on  the  pnrt  of  the  eebool,  would  be 
that  there  should  be  Nuflicieot  to  proride  for  the 
Queeii'i)  »ebolar«,  that  ie  to  say,  to  provide  for  the 
mnintcnnuec  and  living,  and  aUo  for  the  teaching. 
The  payment  lor  the  masters  ought,  I  think,  to  be  in 
the  l^hllpe  of  nrlL'qunle  tuition  fees  for  the  Qoeen'o 
achobra,  iiiiIo{H'ndcntly  of  any  such  fees  from  other 
boyn.  There  would  be  a  further  point  lo  consider, 
numi'ly.  with  reference  to  the  payment  for  serrieefl 
of  various  kinds,  whellier  any  of  ihe^e  can  be  regarded 
as  fairly  chargeable  to  the  parents. 

6m.  You  think  that  the  masters  have  an  eqoii- 
ablo  claim  to  have  their  ttipeads  reconsidered  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Coinmissionci-*,  independently  of  the 
pnymenta  made  to  the  masters  for  the  foundation 
lioya  ? — I  eonceive  that  if  my  xtijiend  were  raised,  I 
onglit  not  to  tiike  large  tuition  fe<s  for  the  Queen's 
scholars.  I  only  have  my  position  in  order  to  teach 
lliem,  Kiid  I  have  no  right  to  n  sinecure  stijiend. 

017,  Von  ni^  aware,  of  course,  that  the  minor 
canons  have  hiul  their  eljpt.-ndj  considernbly  increased? 
— YeM  i  I  inentiuned  tliat  to  llie  Chapter. 

618.  Do  you  not  cimecivo  that  the  schoolmaster 
held  originally  a  higiicr  position  thnn  the  minor 
canons? — Clearly.  There  have  been,  however,  dis- 
cimsionK  in  the  Chapter  npon  Ihe  matter,  so  far  m 
to  precedence  within  Mio  Abbey  walhi. 

619.  (.Vr.  Vaughnn.)  Do  1  understand  you  to 
interjiret  the  sliitutea  lo  the  eltect  Ilmt  (he  tutor  is 
Ihe  perioti  with  whom  the  pciisioiiarim  boarded  ? — 

620.  Have  you  read  the  statutes  carefully  through? 
•^I  have  freijuently. 

621.  It  hus  struck  me  on  reading  them  that 
the  tutor,  whoever  lie  was  (for  it  seems  very 
difficult  lo  determine  who  be  was)  could  not  be  a 
bo8r<Iing-hou?o  keeper  for  this  among  other  reasons  : 
it  i«  particularly  recommended  that  t\\c  pernio iiarius, 
who,  according  to  this  assumption,  is  the  lodger,  ni us L 
within  (I  certain  time  provide  himself  with  u  tutor. 
Now,  if  he  was  npcn.iioiinrius,  it  would  follow  that 
he  must  already  be  boarding  with  wmebody,  nnd 
tlien-foro  that  ihe  tutor  must  be  distinct  from  the 
boarding-hou^e  keeper  with  whom  the  pnuionarius 
via*  bnarding  ? — lie  might  bo  distinct ;  but  I  phould 
think  that  genenilly  he  was  the  same. 

622.  Agaiu,  the  boy  is  called  in  reference  to  the 
tutor  pa/iil/iif,  whil^bc  is  called  in  reference  to  the 
perai>ii  with  whom  he  boards  pcimionarins  'i — Yes, 
there  is  that  diil'erenee  in  the  terms  ;  but  I  eonceive 
that  can  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  the  two 
offices  were  combined  in  one  pcrsim. 

623.  (Mr.  Tlimnpson.)  The  same  terms  are  used 
nt  Cambridge,  I  believe?  —  Ye^  ;  and  Ihu  tutor 
ia  reeponsihlo  foi'  Ihe  petmoiiarim  us  liis  pupil. 

624.  Though  he  does  not  board  with  him  ? — Yes; 
though  Jig  docs  not  board  with  him. 

625.  And  never  did  ? — No,  not  at  college  ;  but 
the  eonditiona  arc  entirely  differeut. 

626.  (Mr.  Vaiighan.)  In  reference  to  what  yon 
consider  the  present  equitable  positioo  of  the  Queen's 
scholars,  do  you  remember  whether  the  instruction  to 
which  they  are  entilled  under  the  statutes  is  specified 
in  the   Btatutea  ?— Yes  ;  and  the  siibjecta  on  wlueh 


they  are  un^t-     Tltere  u  an  eUborale  adMaa  gins 
of  tli«  weekly  work. 

627.  Do  jon  remember  what  UiM  ww  ? — Te^ 
Laiin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

628.  Ji  not  much  more  taught  iM>w  to  t^  QmoTi 
scholars  than  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew? — Tea ;  brt 
Hebrew  is  not  now  (aught. 

62U.  Bnt  much  more  than  Latin  and  Grmk  r— 
Yes. 

630.  I.  mean  in  mathematics  and  modern  !■■- 
gaage&  hi.';tory? — It  is  only  French  tliat  is  tai^ 
in  modern  Ungaagi?^  ;  we  have  in  axlditicMi  avv, 
niathematies,  history,  and  geograpby. 

631.  Have  not  the  tuition  feea  that  han  \tm 
paid  by  the  collegers  as  well  as  otberv  faces  pnl 
in  consequence  partly  of  tboee  new  ■ddjliaw  «f 
subjects  as  well  as  for  the  old  eobjects  ifaat  wm 
formerly  alone  taught?  —  The  Cfaapter  oe^a  ia 
reference  to  the  additional  seven  guineas  exptcMlj 
mentions  that  there  were  additional  SDtge<cta  naw 
taught,  as  a  ground  of  increasing  the  fttyineni. 

632.  In  coadderation  that  Bomany  new  sabjedsan 
taught,  do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  tlmt  equiulh 
some  tuition  fees  might  be  exacted  from  the  Qoecn 
scholars  in  con^-quenoe  of  the  advantage  of  ifac  adfi- 
tioti  which  is  made  to  their  education  ? — I  ciOBcmn 
that  in  any  c&se  it  was  intended  tbat  the  whikt 
period  of  the  week,  the  whole  day  should  be  oceu;>i-'>i 
in  teaching  or  learning  sometlilug.  and  wbrlher  i[  \^ 
one  thing  or  another  I  do  not  think  makes  a  mtttcriil 
difference. 

633.  Would  your  view  be  that  the  wltole  rurneu- 
lum  of  education  was  provided  for  the  scholan' gratui- 
tously, and  that  any  extra  additions  which  were  made 
to  the  curriculain  they  would  be  entitled  lo  be  tangbt 
gratuitously  as  well  ? — Yes,  that  i^  my  opinion. 

634.  {Mr.  T/iompton.)  They  got  the  best  edoca. 
lion  which  could  be  obtained  in  their  day  ? — Y'cl 

635.  And  you  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to 
the  bc»t  education  which  they  can  obtain  now  ! — 
Ycj,  mulalU  inula ndis. 

636.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Dr.  Liddell  Ibougtit  it 
right  not  to  fill  up  certain  vacancies  which  had  oc- 
curred. Was  that  because  there  were  not  caodidiUis 
sufficient  'i — No  ;  it  was  in  order  lo  eqoaltxe  th 
number  in  each  year's  examination.  There  an  a 
certain  number  of  elections  to  be  given  in  each  yeari 
if  you  have  a  very  large  number  of  candidates  in  oae 
and  a  very  small  number  in  another,  the  distribution 
of  the  advantages  is  very  unefiual. 

637.  The  advantages  of  the  foundation  were  not 
intended  originally,  I  believe,  for  the  possessors  or 
heirs  of  considerable  wealth,  but  to  apply  lo  persom 
of  more  limited  mean;'.     Do  you  think  that  the  iiktcit^ 
tion  of  Ihe  stalutes  is  adhered  to  in  the  elections  ?- 
The  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  has  never 
taken  into  account  from  the  earliest  times  on  recofdj 
we  have  had  mnuy  jilii  nobih'S  on  the  list. 

638.  Practically  there  is  no  annual  vUiiaticm  of 
(he  school  ? — No. 

639.  It  is  mentioned  here  that  the  Ilend  Masic 
has  an  annual  visitation  of  the  school,  but  it  doe«  no 
appear  that  there  is  any  ? — No,  not  in  Ihe  sense  \ 
the  Ktatutea  contemplate.    The  electors  were  intcode 
to  go  round  to  each  class  and  invcnligale  tlie  cnndj^ 
tion  of  the  whole  school  from  top  to  bottom,  bui  tli 
has  never  been  done,  I  suppose,  from  the  beginningj 

640.  {Lord  Li/tlellon.)  Visitation,  perhaps,  ia  lo*l 
formal  a  word  ? — It  ivould  not  be  too  formal  a  wonl ' 
if  the  visitation  were  carried  out  in  the  sense  ia 
which  the  statute.''  intended  it  should  be,  because  at 
the  annual  visitation  the  boys  were  to  be  exan 
by  the  electors. 

641.  Thoy  come  tliere  for  that  purpose  ? — Tea. 

642.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  And    for  no   other 
])03e  ? — That  was  the  nmiu  object. 

643.  And  that   strict  superintendence    or 
vision  of  the  school  which  is    contemplated  by  the 
statutes  in  fact  does  not  take  place  ? — No. 

644.  {Lord  Lijtlelton.)    Not  by  the   electors  ?- 
No. 
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645.  (Lord  Claremlon.)  Nor  by  anybody  ? — We 
manage  it  ourselves. 

646.  (Lord  Lt/llelton.)  It  is  not  a  more  strict 
examination  on  that  occasion  llmn  on  any  oilier  ? — 
It  is  our  principal  exnmi nation. 

647.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  is  your  opinion 
<if  iho  Bystcra  of  challenges.  Does  it  work  well,  do 
you  think.  It  ie  very  old,  is  it  not? — It  is  a  very 
old  and  very  interealing  relic  of  the  aneieut  dispula- 
tiona.  It  has  some  advantages,  Tor  it  is  impossible  for 
any  copying  or  dishonesty  to  take  place  in  it,  while 
you  teet  the  boys'  attainments,  and  the  training  which 
they  have  received  from  the  liclps.  It  not  only  pre- 
vents any  dishonesty,  but  acta  as  a  very  strong  eli- 
mulua  to  the  boys,  who  work  for  it  in  a  way  in 
irhich  they  will  hardly  work  for  anything  else.  It 
1^80  serves  for  the  better  candidates  as  an  effective 
(est  of  merit,  although  involving  a  great  expenditure 
of  the  Head  Master's  time,  who,  as  moderator,  is 
obliged  lo  be  present  at  it  all,  and  it  coolinuos  a  very 
long  period  of  time. 

648.  For  some  woeka  ? — Yes,  it  goes  on  for  four 
©r  five  weeks,  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  often  a 
good  deal  more.  The  mooter  is  obliged  to  sit  and 
ustco  when  be  might  bo  teaching  in  a  more  effi- 
cient manner.  Buttliero  are  advanlagcs  about  it  ;  it 
brings  t ho  Head  Master  into  pleasant  relations  with 
the  boys.  The  master  is  laid  aside,  as  it  were,  and 
the  boys  orgue  before  him  like  counsel  before  a  judge. 
It  gives  ojiporl unities  of  knowing  them  which  are 
hard  to  find  otherwise.  I  have  found  it  niyaelfa  very 
valuable  way  of  teaching  fairness  and  honourable 
dealing.  The  challenges  arc  difibrcnt  now  fi'om  what 
they  were. 

649.  In  what  points  is  there  much  difference  ? — 
There  used  to  be  much  special  pleading  and  many 
attempts  at  quibbling  :  for  tlie  last  three  yonrs  I  have 
BCttTcely  heard  a  single  argument  which  was  not  per- 

Jlectly  fair  and  honourable. 
650,  (J/r.  Thomjison.)  Do  you  not  allow  sophisms  i 
,— Ko. 
651.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  After  the  election  have 
ou  not  observed  a  sort  of  collapse  on  the  port  of  tlie 
oys  who  had  exerted  tliemselvea  very  much  i  do 
they  become  idle  ? — Sometimes  there  is  a  little  col- 
lapse, but  I  do  not  think  it  does  any  very  great  ha^nl. 
I  6o2.  Has  it  not  occurred  lo  you  that  the  fact  of 
,tbat  collapse  is  a  drawback  lo  the  system  of  chal- 
lenges ? — The  position  of  the  juniors  in  college  is  one 
'of  a  good  deal  of  drudgery,  which  I  am  afraid  blends 
itself  with  other  causes  of  idleness,  eo  that  it  is  dilH* 
cult  to  disentangle  them.  A  junior  in  college  seldom 
does  much  work  ;  this  is  not,  however,  due  to  over- 
work in  iho  challenge,  in  most  cases. 

653.  (Mr.  Thompion.)  Thejuniora  arc  the  newly 
elected  scholars  ? — Yes. 

654.  The  first  year?— Exactly. 

655.  (Lord  Devon.)  Will  you  explain  how  tho 
pa|ier  of  Latin  prose  and  elementary  mnthcmalies, 
which  you  have  introduced  into  the  syslem,  is  dove- 
tailed on  to  the  challenge  ? — The  way  wo  manage 
it  is  this :  I  reckon  the  places  in  the  challenge  at  so 
many  marks,  and  I  mark  the  niathemalics  and  Latin 
prose  under  certain  limitations,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  more  than  one-third  in  value  of  tho  ordinary 
marks  of  the  challenge.  ProcticHlly  the  system  does 
introduce  a  little  change.  It  changes  one  or  two 
places,  but  it  docs  not  make  any  great  change.  Still 
it  is  very  important,  because  instead  of  the  boys  neg- 
lecting llieir  mafhematica  and  Latin  prose  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  challenge,  it  requires  them  to 
continue  thum. 

656.  A  junior  boy,  for  example,  No.  3,  wishes  to 
take  a  place,  would  another  boy,  say  No.  2,  originate 
the  question  in  Latin  prose  ? — No,  the  Latin  prose 
and  mathematics  are  merely  pnpcrs. 

657.  (Lord  Lyltehon.)  What  the  boys  do  in  the 
way  of  examination  is  entirely  oral  ? — Entirely. 

658.  They  do  not  blI  papers  to  each  other  ? — No, 
it  ia  entirely  oral. 

639.  Docs  it  work  equally  or  nob    Ain  not  somo 


boys  rather    bashful   and   timid    about  it  ?  —  Tea,        WEST- 
and   presence   of  mind   and   confidence,   being  both     MINSTEB. 
qualities  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  a  boy  in  after-          ~Z — 
Lfo,  I  do  not  think  it  is  unrcasonablo  to  allow  them     (^  BSeou 
some  weight  in  determining  his  position.  '  J. 

660.  Is   the  system  of  challenges  one  which  yon   18  Saae  16C2. 
would  introduce  if  it  were  not  founded  upon  ancient     — — 
tradition  ? — No,  from  tho  great  expendituro  of  time 
which  it  involves. 

661.  Tou  have  not  thought  at  any  time  of  tho 
propriety  of  abolishing  it  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  of 
great  historical  interest ;  and  that  ia  a  very  strong 
reason  in  its  favour. 

662.  (jt/r.  Thompson.)  Speaking  generally,  you 
would  say  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  interfere  with  tradi- 
tions of  such  importance  ? — Yes. 

6G3.  It  would  bo  aomo  time  before  you  could  re- 
place it  with  eomelhiog  l>ellcr  ? — It  would  be  such 
an  unpopular  thing  that  its  abolition  would  offend  a 
vast  number  of  old  Westminsters. 

664.  Do  you  think  any  such  change  would  bo  dis- 
liked by  the  boys  lliemselves  ? — Very  much. 

6C3.  ( Lord  Li/llellort.)  1  believe  it  is  quite  pecu- 
liar lo  Westminster  school  ? — Quite  so. 

666.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Have  you  not  heard  com- 
plainta  on  the  ground  of  the  system  of  education 
at  other  achoola,  that  they  neglect  to  provide  any 
means  of  encouraging  presence  of  mind,  self-reliance, 
and  fluency  of  speech  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  sentiuienla 
of  that  kind  expressed. 

667.  Do  you  think  to  a  certain  extent  that  this 
svBtem  of  challenges  at  Westminster  school  meet? 
those  objections  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I 
mention  that  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  chnrac- 
tcrislics, 

668.  (Mr,  Vaugltan.)  I  think  we  have  had  already 
explained  to  us  the  duly  of  the  helps  in  preparing  the 
boya,  but  yon  have  mentioned  in  your  answers  that 
they  are  also  advocates  for  the  candidates  in  tho  con- ' 
leaf.     In  what  sense  aro  they  advocates  ? — I  mean ' 
that  one  boy  puts  a  question  to  another,  and  having 
received  his  answer,  questions  may  arise  whether  the ' 
answer  is  correct  or  not,  or  whether  tho  question  itaelf 
is  a  legitimate  one  or  not.     The  boys  are  very  keen 
in  arguing  such  points.     That  is  just  what  I  just  now 
referred  to  when  I  said  that  it  was   an    important 
means  of  teaching  fairness.     I  have  always  said  t 
should  punish  any  attempt  to  argue  diahonestly,  by 
straining  the  lawa  to  the  utmost  against  the  boys  who 
did  so. 

669.  I  meant  with  respect  to  the  functlona  of  the 
advocate.     Does  the  help  stand  by  the  boys  ? — Y'es. 

670.  And  would  the  advocate,  or  whatever  he  is 
called,  defend  the  question  on  behalf  of  his  pupil  ? — 
Yes,  bo  would  argue  in  his  behalf  just  like  a  counsel 
before  a  judge,  and  even  though  he  may  have  an 
untenable  cause,  his  argument  so  far  as  it  goes  is 
generally  fair, 

671.  Have  you  as  moderator  occasion  lo  intorfei-e 
pretty  actively  during  tho  course  of  tho  challenge,  as 
well  iLs  to  be  present  ? — It  used  lo  bo  extremely  hard 
work  to  me  at  the  outaet,  I  have  now  become 
familiar  with  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  ao  hard.  Siill 
it  is  a  constant  demand  on  one's  attention  which  is 
never  allowed  to  flag,  because  it  often  comes  to  a 
qncBlion  whether  a  wrong  word  ia  uaed,  or  a  word  baa 
been  wrongly  pronounced.  If,  for  instance,  a  boy 
make  a  false  quantity  or  uses  a  word  in  a  wrong 
place,  such  questions  arise.  I  have  lo  watch  every- 
thing atop  by  step  and  lino  by  line. 

672.  Waa  it  in  its  nature,  as  you  found  it  when 
you  fijat  came  to  the  school,  n  mere  test  of  scholarship, 
or  was  it  also  a  test  of  controversial  power  ? — It  waa 
a  test  of  controversial  power  to  some  extent,  and  it 
depends  very  much  indeed  upon  tho  training. 

673.  Especially  as  it  was  when  you  first  ctune  ?— 
The  boys  themselves  are  not  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versial part  of  the  challenge.     They  do  not  argue  it. 

674.  Not  at  all  ? — They  very  seldom  enter   into 
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673.  It  is  the  adrocaK  then  vho  t^ea  op  the 
argument  ? — Yea. 

676.  Tho  advocate  on  either  aide  ? — Yes. 

677.  The  promotion  of  the  advocates  is  in  no  way 
concerned  in  the  issue  ? — No,  but  they  interest  them- 

93  Jan«  1862.  selves  «ry  much  iu  the  success  of  tLetr  men,  ns  they 
—    ■     -  ■     are  cftllcd, 

678,'  Bui  with  respect  to  the  places  obtained, 
they  do  not  sflect  the  helps  ? — No.  The  challenge 
as  far  as  tho  men,  as  they  arc  called,  (though,  of 
course,  they  are  only  young  boys,)  is  concerned,  is 
mainly  a  test  of  accurate  memory,  presence  of  mind, 
and  self-possession. 

679.  Then  I  understand  that  as  a  discipline  it 
affects  two  parries ;  in  the  flist  place,  tho  boys  who 
are  candidates  for  the  new  position  in  the  school,  and 
in  the  next  place,  those  who  are  helps  and  advocates  ? 
—Tee. 

650.  And  it  is  in  the  lallcr  part  you  have  inter- 
iered  actively  to  prevent  sophisms  being  argued 
between  the  candidatcd  ? — I  have  always  st't  my  faco 
against  them. 

651.  You  have  not  considered  sophistry  as  a  part 
of  logical  discipline  that  might  bo  beneficial,  but  yon 
have  interfered  at  once  when  llicy  have  been  raised  ? 
— I  have  always  endeavoured,  as  far  ns  I  could,  to 
make  the  challenge  a  training  for  the  boys,  and  to  lay 
Iwfore  them  tho  principle  on  which  I  consider  tho 
highest  questions  should  be  decided.  I  have  cndca- 
Toured  to  point  out,  not  only  the  way  in  which  they 
are  decided,  but  also  the  principles  upon  which  they 
arc  decided. 

652.  You  did  not  think  that  the  logical  contro- 
versy was  so  precious  a  part  of  the  inalilulion  as  to 
tnake  it  desirable  lo  permit  the  advocates  on  one  side 
to  expose  the  sophisms  used  by  those  on  the  other 
aide  ? — No,  but  they  always  do  ;  they  are  alwaya  very 
eager  on  tho  point,  and  thoy  may  say  whatever  they 
have  lo  say.  I  assure  you  they  do  not  want  any  spur  ; 
but  I  found  at  first  some  used  to  have  recourse  to 
very  dishonest  arguments. 

683.  Would  you  cull  the  sophisms  of  logic  die- 
boneat  arguments  ?— There  used  to  be  attempts  raado 
to  di'aw  one  off  to  something  which  was  not  really  the 
point  at  issue,  and  which  the  boy  who  was  arguing 
knew  was  not  the  point.  Though  I  should  wish  to 
encDurago  ingenuity  in  anything,  I  could  not  allow 
him  to  argue  what  he  knew  to  he  a  fallacy. 

684.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  would  not  allow 
any  sharp  praclicc  ? — No. 

685.  {Mr.  Vaitgkan.)  Did  you  not  leave  it  to  them 
to  nnalyzo  tho  cansea  of  tho  unfairness  ? — I  always 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  unfairnosa,  but  it  was 
Iiardl)'  necessary,  for  llio  opponent  would  see  it 
quickly  enough.  I  felt  that  if  I  allowed  such  argu- 
■mants  I  should  be  really  giving  a  priKC  to  dishonest 
.ingenuity  merely,  which  1  considered  would  be  moat 

unjust. 

686.  Is  there  any  reward  given  to  tho  advocate, 
or  anything  which  he  has  at  stake  at  all,  except  that 
he  feels  an  interest  in  his  own  candidate,  and  would 
be  naturally  desirous  that  ho  should  triumph  ?— Yea. 
'     687.  What  is  that  ? — It  is  a  fee.     In  former  times 

it  appears  that  some  fee  was  permilted  to  be  paid  to 
the  liL'lpa  by  tho  man  whom  they  trained  In  tliis  way  j 
and  then  that  fee  gradually  increased  until  it  beenmo 
so  serious  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  a  law  about 
it.  I  found  it  was  the  ciistom  for  each  boy  so  Iiclped 
to  pay  10/.  to  tho  help,  while  thu  boy  who  got 
in  first  paid  15/.,  and  I  found  that  tliia  paj-menl  of 
15^  had  grown  up  in  three  years,  and  there  was  every 
probability  of  its  increasing.  I  lUerefore  sent  a  letter 
to  the  parents  on  the  subjcci,  of  which  I  can  give  you 
a  copy  if  yon  requii'o  it. 

6S8.  ( I-ord  Lffftetfon,)  What  came  of  that  inter- 
ference ? — I  made  a  rule  that  the  amount  shouM  not 
-be  more  than  5/.  in  each  ease  ;  ami  tiiat  it  sliould  bo 
given  ill  hooks,  a  practice  whi'di  I  found  was  in 
accordance  with  the  old  usage. 

689,  (Mr.  Vauphan.)  Then  there  always  has 
been  a  usag^e  that  the  help  or  advocate  should  receive 


something  for  his  services  ? — ^Tes,  though  I  am 
in  old  times  it  was  generally  declined. 

690.  Hut  Ihe  practice  had  gradually  grown  up?-~ 
Yes  ;  and  I  found  it  existing  in  this  rather  grorn 
shape  of  a  fee  of  \0l.  or  15/.  from  the  captaioa  with  the 
prospect  of  its  being  raised  to  20/. 

C9I.  Was  it  conducted  on  the  principle  of  "  Ka 
''  cure,  no  pay  ; "  Did  the  advocate  of  the  unsucceeafhl 
candidate  receive  anything? — That  was  the  old  usagc^ 
hut  even  that  was  in  process  of  abolition,  and  I  found 
that  the  boys  were,  in  6»me  cases,  getting  paid  for 
the  year  before  the  candidate  actually  stood. 

692.  We  understand  that  it  was  the  cuatom  of  a 
lielp  to  have  as  many  pupils  as  he  could  attend  to, 
consequently  this  must  be  to  some  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment 'i — Yes,  and  when  I  made  the  change  one  of  the 
boys  would  have  received  from  70/.  to  75/.  in  cash. 

693.  I  suppose  the  advocates  are  always  takea 
from  the  sixth  form  ? — Generally,  not  always. 

694.  May  it  happen  that  a  boy  on  n  lower  form, 
but  of  great  ability  in  this  line,  would  be  taken  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  seen  a  young  boy  aometlmca  make  a 
very  good  help. 

695.  May  I  ask  how  much  you  suppoae  tt  is  pos- 
sible, in  the  present  state  of  the  instilUtioD,  for  a  bay 
to  realize  in  this  way  ? — He  might  have  four  or  five 
pupils,  in  which  case  he  would  have  25/.  worth  of 
books. 

696.  {Lord  Lijttelton.)  This  system  of  fees  is  not 
referred  to  at  all  in  your  eTidence  ? — No,  I  was  not 
asked  about  it. 

697.  Is  it  now  limited  to  S/,  for  tho  aaccesafol 
boys  ? — Yes. 

698.  How  are  the  clients  assigned  to  each  help?' 
They  apply  to  the  helps  themselves. 

699.  They  arrange  it  amongst  themselves  ? — Tee.' 

700.  At  the  esaminalion  conducted  by  the  b<i: 
do  the  qaestiona  which  are  asked  have  refertnce 
the  Bchoolwork  entirely,  or  would  they  range 
widely  as  they  pleaso  in  askiug  queationa  tjf  each 
other  1  —  I  have  already  said  that  the  contest  n 
governed  by  rules  occasionally  modified.  There  arc 
regular  rules.  Each  lakes  a  passage,  for  example,  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  reads  it,  and  construes  it,  and  that 
must  be  done  quite  according  to  rule. 

701.  {Mr.    Vaujf/ian.)     What  you    havo   told 
about  tho  reward  being  the  consequence  of  success 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  the  Head  Slasti 
should  be  there   to  moderate  ?  ■ —  There  must  bo 
moderator,  or  the  contest  could  not  bo  carried  on. 

702.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  I  suppose  the  parents  do  not 
care  about  tho  5/.  in  case  of  the  success  of  their  sons  ? 
— No,  but  there  nmat  be  some  limitation.  There  were 
other  dues  on  entering  coUcgu,  payments  for  certain 
things  which  were  transferred  to  the  new  Q(i«en'd 
scholars  when  they  came  in.  They  got  an  old  surplice 
and  an  old  gown,  and  two  or  three  other  things,  but 
the  payment  of  10  guineas  was  unreaaouabty  tar^e, 
and  likely  still  further  to  increase.  The  vitality  of  an 
abuse  is  wonderful.  The  only  thing  was  to  reduce  it 
gradually,  and  to  say  tliaC  each  year  somethiDg  leu 
should  be  received.  ~ 

703.  Was  it  the  scholars  who  received  it? — Vi_ 
Br.  Liddell  began  the  reduction  by  saying  tliRl  e»«y 
one  should  receive  a  guinea  les.°,  and  wc  have  no* 
got  down  to  41.  or  51. 

704.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  amount  of  extra  work 
is  done  by  the  helps.  How  many  hours  liare 
Ihey  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Bchoolwork  ? — 1  can 
hardly  answer  the  question  exactly,  but  a  great  deid 

705.  They  get  up  an  hour  or  two  earlier  tliaa 
usual,  perhaps  ? — Yea,  two  or  tliree. 

706.  The  boys  come  to  ihem,  I  suppose,  abojt 
half-past  six  ? — Aa  early  as  haJf-pa.'^t  five  o'clock.  ar.>i 
they  woik  at  intervals  in  school  and  play  hours.  Hw 
oitont  of  interference  with  the  regular  scboolwori 
which  it  causes  is  very  serious. 

707.  So  that  there  is  really  a  gtiid  pro  i/uo  .'— Yw. 

708.  (Mr.  I'aiipfian.)  In  its  pres^'nt  stale,  and  will 
the  present  scale  of  rcmuncnition,  do  you   approve 
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of  it  ? — I  do  not  cliink  of  making  anj  serious  altera- 
tions. 

709.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  would  not  wish  to  see 
tt  Bboli^hed  ?  —  It  hua  become  Euch  an  historical 
tradition,  and  thcro  arc  so  many  advantages  ronnecled 
with  it,  that  I  think  there  are  quite  as  many  ai^u- 
uentA  for  its  retention  as  for  its  abolition. 

710.  {^fr.  Vaughan.)  I  asked  tlie  question  simply 
in  regard  to  rerauncrntion.  You  do  not  consider  thai 
an  easenlial  part  of  tlie  cliallengo  Bjaiem  at  all? — I 
think  it  would  be  difficull,  the  remuneration  having 
BO  long  existed,  to  gi.>t  the  work  done  without  it. 
Some  of  it  is  very  hnrd  labour. 

711.  It  '\s  A  peculiar  way  of  inetituling  a  sort  of 
private  tutor  system  among  the  boys  themselves  ? — 
Yes  J  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  cITectual  aupet- 
vision  over  it  is  con  aid  arable,  because  the  boys  do  not 
like  interference,  and  indeed  one  la  aomewhat  un- 
willing to  interfere. 

712.  (^Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  Bishop 
Williams's  scholarships,  there  is  a  reference  here  to 
No.  16,  in  which  it  isiitated  that  directions  were  given 
for  the  election  of  four  hoys  on  the  foundation,  who 
were  to  have  gowns  furniahcd  to  them,  tlieir  meals  in 
hall,  like  Queen's  scholars,  and  to  occupy  the  cham- 
ber which  the  bishop  provided  for  them.  Further 
directions  are  given  for  their  election  and  promotion 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  then  you  stale 
that  this  last  benefociion  is  wholly  lost  to  tlie  school  ? 
—Yes. 

713.  How  is  it  lost  ? — Because  at  the  lime  of  the 
Univeraity  Commission  there  was  a  clause  which 
enabled  them  to  confiscate  to  the  College  any  such 
scholarships  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  within  a 
certain  time  by  those  who  were  entitled  to  them. 

714.  Why  was  it  that  nobody  enjoyed  those  scho- 
larahipB  ? — Becnuae  the  school  was  so  low,  and  there 
were  so  few  going  to  St.  John's  (in  fact  scarcely  any 
went  to  St  John's  from  Westminster),  ond  because 
the  college  kept  tiie  advantages,  as  far  as  they  could, 
in  their  otvn  hands. 

715.  Then  you  say  they  have  been  put  an  end  to  ; 
confiscated,  in  fact  ? — Yes,  they  are  entirely  gone. 

716.  {Lord  I.ylUhoR.)  Long  ago.  probably?— 
Well,  they  are  pmclicallj  all  gone.  1  tried  to  make 
a  fight  for  them,  but  without  success.  There  was 
Bomo  compromiso  about  to  bo  proposed,  but  it  was 
discovered  under  the  University  Commission  order 
that  the  whole  thing  hod  lapscil,  and  then  St.  John's 
College  refused  to  enter  into  the  arbitration  which 
thej  had  previously  proposed. 

717.  You  did  not  accept  the  compromise? — No; 
not  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed.  We  agreed, 
however,  to  refer  it  to  arbitration. 

718.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
Buppression  of  the  benefactions  was  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  Weatminster,  and  unnecessary  ?— I  cannot 
say  unnecessary,  beenuse  it  was  under  the  statutes. 
It  was  done,  in  point  of  fact,  by  the  University 
Commission  Act. 

719.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  But  the  establishment 
had  not  availed  itself  of  the  benefactions  for  a  long 
time  ? — No. 

720.  It  did  not  think  it  was  of  much  value  to 
Westminster  ? — It  might  have  been,  and  I  think  would 
bo  now, 

721.  (^r.  Thomp$on.')  Was  the  value  large  ?— 
They  proposed  to  give  ua  50/.  a  year. 

722.  And  the  Chapter,  what  did  they  say  ?— They 
thought  we  were  entitled  to  more.  We  proposed  to 
refer  it  to  arbitration,  and  Sir  W.  Wood  was  asked  to 
arbitrate  ;  but  he  declined  to  do  so,  as  he  was  a  Com- 
missioner. Eventually  the  authorities  of  Sl  John'a 
College  found  it  had  lapsed,  and  they  wrote  to  say 
that  they  would  not  refer  it. 

723.  {Lord  Devon.)  ¥or  what  lime  had  it  lapsed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  how  long  since  had  Westminater omitted 
to  nvail  itself  of  the  benefaction  ? — \  cannot  call  to 
mind  exactly.  It  was  beyond  the  time  of  course  that 
was  limited  in  the  Act.     The  lust  person  who  held  it 
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was  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  now  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

724.  {Lord  Clnrendott.)  The  scholarships  still 
exist  There  are  four  boys  atill  on  the  foundation  of 
Bishop  Williams,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

725.  Itsaj-shore,  "  For  trouble  concerning  them,    sajuneHfia. 
"  the  Dean  la  to  receive  10j„  the  Treasurer  5*.,  and  ■ 
"  the  Head  Master  5».  yearly."     Do  they  continue  to 
receive  these  sums  ? — As  lo  receiving  them,  I  do  not 
believe  they  do  ;  but  that  is  the  provision  named.    It 
is  my  iranslntion  of  the  old  deed. 

726.  The  "  trouble,"  what  does  that  mean  ?— The 
Head  Master  is  to  receive  5».  for  teaching,  and  the 
Dean,  I  presume,  is  to  receive  10*.  to  enter  the  names 
and  superintend. 

727.  The  income  of  the  foundation  is  72/.  a  year  ; 
how  is  that  disbursed  i  is  it  distributed  among  the 
four  boys  ? — Yes,  it  is  distributed  annually.  I  hnvo 
said  here  that  my  predecessor  nliercd  the  system  by 
oboli.sliingthe  blue  gown,  and  that  ho  offered  to  remit 
all  tuition  fees  on  condition  of  receiving  the  dividend", 
about  17  guineas  each  year.  If  you  multiply  thefo 
17  guineas  yearly  by  4,  you  will  find  it  to  amount  to 
71/.  8  J. 

728.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  are  they  elected  ? — By 
examination.  The  candidates  present  themselves, 
and  then,  if  I  have  several  candidates,  I  hold  an  exa- 
mination in  the  presence  of  the  Dean,  and  take  tha 
boy  best  qualified. 

729.  Do  the  candidates  always  eomo  from  the 
loealities  specified  ?~'Generally  they  do  ;  but  sonie- 
timea  we  have  boys  from  Westminster  in  default  of 
Welsh  and  Lincoln  hoys, 

730.  Do  you  think  that  a  fair  average  come  from 
there  ? — I  think  so.  The  records  are  not  in  my  pos- 
session, although  I  could  get  at  them  at  any  moment. 

731.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mode  in  which  that 
benefaction  of  72/.  annually  is  dealt  with  is  a  good 
one,  or  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  improved  by 
throwing  it  all  into  oue  sum,  and  giving  it  to  ono 
scholar  only.  Do  you  consider  that  if  it  were  put 
into  such  a  shape  as  that  it  would  bo  more  beneficial  ? — > 
I  think  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  tho  school  if  it 
were  divided  into  two  portions,  and  given  on  open 
examination,  because  it  would  enable  us  to  draw 
more  promising  boys  to  the  school  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  there  exists  any  ground  for  destroying  tho 
original  foundation. 

732.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  more  beJieficial  to  the  school  if 
that  sum  were  either  lumped  together  or  divided  into 
two  scholarships,  and  given  after  competition  ? — Yes; 
if  you  gave  me  72/.  a  year  I  should  never  dream  of 
putting  it  on  the  present  basis. 

733.  {Lord  Devon.)  1  apprehend  that  the  social 
position  of  the  boys  on  that  foundation  is  rather 
inferior  to  that  of  other  boys  in  tho  school  ? — No  ;  I 
think  not. 

734.  It  used  to  be  in  my  lime  ? — Yc*,  they  wore 
blue  gowns,  which  of  course  had  its  effect, 

735.  .Supposing  a  boy  holding  ono  of  Bishop 
Willi.nms'a  benefactions  became  a  oandidiite,  and 
obtained  admission  into  college  on  tho  competitive 
Byslem,  would  he  atill  retain  the  benefaction  ? — No  ; 
that  question  was  raised  in  my  predecessor's  time, 
and  it  was  decided  that  admission  to  the  collego 
vacated  Bishop  Williams's  benefaction,  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  ao  decided  being  that  Bishop  Williams's 
intent  was  to  incroase  the  foundation  by  four,  Tho 
boys  were  to  have  meals  in  hall  like  tho  Queen's 
Bcholars,  and  to  be  kept  up  to  the  number  which  tho 
bishop  provided  for.  Bishop  Williams  was  rather  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  an  inadequate  provision  for 
keeping  up  what  he  established,  Thoy  complain  of 
him  in  that  respect  at  St.  John's. 

736.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  "The  Statutes  contem- 
"  plate  the  admission  of  pensioners,  town  boys,  and 
"  others  to  the  number  of  80,  in  addition  to  tho 
"  Queen's  scholars  and  choristers.''  That  number 
has  been  exceeded  very  greatly,  has  it  not  ? — Yea, 
I  found  the  other  day,  in  some  aotes  of  old  Chapter 
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orJera  which  Dr.  Cureton  lent  me,  a  record  from 
which  it  appears  that  before  the  year  1600  tho 
Chapter  resolved  to  got  aobscriptions  from  godly  dia- 
poeed  porsons,  in  order  to  enable  tUein  to  fll  up  the 

preaont  school-room  aa   a  achool-room,  bccntiae  tho 

as  Jnne  l8Ga.    number  of  boys  was  too  Inrge  for  the  original  school, 
so  that  before  the  year  1600  an  increase  took  place. 

737.  But  80  ia  the  limit  contemplated  in  tho 
Btatut«8  ? — Tes,  but  tho  limit  of  tho  stututes  must 
have  been  exceeded  before  1600,  and  that  reminds  me 
of  another  thing  ;  in  my  evidenco  mention  is  made  of 
a  third  master  as  early  as  1600,  and  that  just  corre- 
sponds with  the  need  of  additional  space.  Tho  two 
things  tally. 

738.  And  there  has  been  no  regard  paid  to  ilia 
Statutes  oyer  since  ? — Never,  in  this  point, 

739.  Tou  said  just  now,  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Queen's  scholnr  and  for  the  pensioner  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  tutor  within  15  days  no 
longer  exists  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  now. 

740.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  : — "Every  boy 
"  admitted  into  the  college,  that  is,  every  Queen's 
"  scholar  or  pensioner,  must  provide  himself  with  a 
"  tutor  within  15  days,  on  pain  of  expulsion  ?" — I 
meant  by  that  that  it  is  clearly  statutable, 

741.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  The  words  in  the  statute 
sre  : — Et  prvplerra  volumtts  ul  nemo  ex  ditcipulis,  et 
peniionariis  tulore  caveat ;  ijui  autetrt  carueril,  tihi 
intra  quindecim  dies  nnuin  sibi  paraveril  e  cothgio 
ejieiatur ;  does  that  apply  to  the  scholars  F — Tes  ; 
ducipulii  would  mean  scholars. 

742.  {Lord  Devon.)  Up  to  what  period  do  you 
suppose  the  class  of  pensioners  existed.  They  appear 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  oppidanii,  peregr'mu  et  aliis 
in  Bcliolam  admiltendU  a  sort  of  iniermediato  class  ? 
— They  aro  mentioned  in  a  Chapter  order  of  1584, 
and  possibly  later  still. 

743.  You  say  it  docs  not  seem  that  they  were 
intended  to  he  taught  gratuitously.  I  cnniiot  perceive 
what  difference  there  b  in  the  statules  in  respect  to 
tho  gratuitous  education?- — That  is  in  reference  to 
what  I  say  in  my  evidonce,  that  there  is  uo  clause  in 
tho  statutes  which  prohibits  tlio  acceptance  of  fees. 

744.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  scholars 
and  the  others.  How  doea  it  appear  in  the  statutes 
that  the  scholars  are  to  be  taught  gratuitously  ? — It  is 
merely  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  is  & 
provision  which  I  conceive  is  adequate  for  the 
masters  in  reference  to  the  Queen's  scholars.  I  do  not 
aeo  why  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  take  oppi' 
dans,  strangers,  and  others  unless  he  chose,  and  he 
would  not  choose  to  do  so  unless  he  was  paid  for 
them. 

745.  Is  there  anything  in  the  statutes  which 
expressoa  or  implies  that  the  instruction  of  tho  col- 
legers should  hv  gratuitous  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  is. 

746.  [Mr.  Vaut/han.)  I  will  ask  you  this  question. 
Do  you  not  consider  that  the  fact  of  the  statute — 
"  JJe  duoliin  prereepforiliut  puerorum,  deque  eoram 
"  o_ffieio,''  citing  the  duties  of  the  two  masters  with- 
ont  giving  them  any  kind  of  remuneration  for  teaching 
the  class  of  scholars  referred  to,  of  itself  implies 
that  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  do  so  without 
rewariL  You  will  find  it  at  page  87,  cap.  4,  "  Ho- 
"  rum  ojfichim  tit  noH  iidum  graitimaticam  Latiiiam, 
"  Grrrca^,  et  Hebratcaiu  litcrattjve  humaniores, 
"  poctaa  et  orafores  doccrc,  tt  ditii/enler  cxitminare, 
"  led  eliam  puerorum  mores  inatraere  et  corrigere." 
Does  not  the  word  "  oflicium  "  make  it  port  of  their 
duty  to  do  so  ? — Tile  thing  I  built  upon  was  that 
tbcro  was  in  tho  Winchester  atatutca  a  very  significant 
provision  upon  that  point. 

747.  Considering  the  diicipuU  unA  Ihe  pensionarii 
as  opposed  to  eayh  other,  anrl  that  (hero  is  here  a  pro- 
vision that  Iho  master  must  tench  the  dUcipuli.  is 
not  that  a  provision  for  tlie  gratuitous  iDstruetion 
of  the  distipuii,  who  are  in  jjoint  of  fact  the  Queen's 
scholars? — I  think  that  the  master  has  different 
functions. 

748.  It  is  said  only  in  regard  to  the  dUeipuU,  one 


of  the  two  classes  in  the  school,  which  aro  the  diacipn'& 
and  pensionarii,  as  apiwara  from  the  subsequent  wordu 
Et  propti-rea  volumus  nt  nemo  ex  diicipuiU  et  pen- 
tionariis  tiitore  eartat  ?  — It  is  only  diacipuli  in  iMt 
etatuto. 

749.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  to  No.  8, 
the  bills,  specimens  of  which  are  sent,  are  half-yearly 
bills,  aro  they  not  ? — Yes. 

750.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  boy  wouU  In 
about  double  ?  —  The  avcrnge  annual  expense,  1 
imagine,  is  alxiut  100  guineas, 

751.  Not  more  thau  that  ? — Not  for  these  thiogt. 

752.  One  lialf  I  see  is  50/.  and  the  other  60t.  i— 
Yes,  about  110/.  would  be  tho  average,  I  dare  mht. 
This  does  not  include  the  pocket  money,  which  the 
fathers  may  give  their  boy  a. 

753.  (Lord  Devon.)  Are  all  these  which  tte 
marked  private  expenses  at  the  holtom  of  pue  8 
optional '! — "  Drawing  master,"  that  is  optionv,  ^ 
course. 

754.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  "Bookseller."  That  i« 
not  quite  optional  ? — No. 

755.  "  Library  subscription,"  is  that  ? — There  it 
no  library  subscription  in  the  boarding  hoiuM  j  I 
suppose  there  was  formerly,  but  there  is  not  anyD<nr> 

756.  Then  there  is  "water "and  "football"?— 
There  is  no  charge  for  football  here  ;  the  footbtA 
comes  in  the  winter  ;  the  charge  for  "  water  "  is  5». 

757.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  The  total  amount  lait 
year  was  2,926/.  That  is  the  whole  of  what  was 
received  from  the  boys'  parents  in  1860,  does  t&uC 
include  what  was  charged  for  the  school  nleo  in  I860? 
— Yea,  everything.  You  have  got  in  uj  paper  tbo 
same  thing  for  five  or  six  years,  and  this  includes  tho 
whole  amount  that  is  received  from  all,  Queta'a 
scholars  and  others. 

758.  How  many  boya  were  there  in  the  school  Lr 
I860? — About  123.  That  is  the  maximum  for  the  year. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  be  quite  certain  that  then 
were  ever  123  in  the  school  at  one  time.  Those  ata 
the  names  that  appear  in  the  list.  Somctimea  boy*  g<r 
away  in  the  course  of  the  half  year,  and  others  come. 
They  may  not  hare  been  all  there  actually  together. 
BO  that  you  might  say  there  was  a  slight  reduction,  one 
or  two,  on  the  number  given  here. 

759.  What  are  the  half  hoarders  '—Those  who 
come  to  us  in  the  morning,  dine  at  the  hoarding  boue, 
and  go  away  in  the  evening. 

760.  {Lord  Lyitellan.)  They  have  breakfast  and 
dinner  at  school  ?  —  No  half  boarders  practicalljr 
have  breakfast  ot  school  now,  because  we  have  9 
o'clock  school  hours  for  boys  from  a  distance.  They 
have  just  the  tame  time  in  school  as  the  others. 
The  boys  who  go  into  school  from  8  to  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  go  out  from  9  to  10  for  breakfast ;  the 
boys  from  a  distance  come  in  school  from  9  to  10, 
the  mathematical  master  takes  them. 

761.  Then    they  lose  the  first  hour  ?— Yea, 
they  do  the  same  work. 

762.  It  ia  rather  hard  on  the  masters,  is  it  oot  1 
No,  because  tho  masters  who  have  been  in  the  echfl 
from  8  to  9  go  out  from  9  to  10  for  breakfast, 
the  mnthe-matical  masler  hns  his  breakfast  betvrefo 
8  nnd  9,  ond  comes  into  school  at  the  latter  hour. 

763.  You  have  a  few  half  boarders  ? — Yes,  and  a 
good  many  home  boarders. 

764.  Have  tho  half   boarders  ever  been   a 
class  ? — No. 

765.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  you  find  the  half  board 
mix  much  more  completely  with  the  boarders  ti 
they  used  to  do  ? — Yea. 

766.  And  the  home  boarders  as  well  as    the  ha 
boarders  ? — Yes. 

767.  Do  any  of  them  come  from  a  considerable 
distance  ? — Yes,  some  do. 

768.  AVhat  is  the  furthest  distance  from  wkicb 
they  come  ? — St.  John's  Wood,  or  East  Sheen,  at 
present. 

769.  There  are  several,  I  suppose,  that  nom«  mora 
than  a  mile  ? — Yes,  several  of  them  come  from  May 
Fair,  for  instance,  and  from  i'imlico- 
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770.  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  Iiorao 
fcnd  bftif  boarders  is  iiicrcaaing  in  proportion  to  the 
Others? — Tes,  gradually. 

771.  Do  you  consider  that  good  or  bad  for  the 
school? — I  would  much  sooner  see  boarJers  of  course, 

» in  every  way. 

772.  Tou  are  going  to  make  additional  accommo- 
dation fi>r  iho  home  boarders,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  in 
the  new  houao  tboro  will  bo  a  room  for  Ihem. 

773.  Can  you  explain  what  is  contemplated  ?— It 
in  intended  to  have  a  hall  where  Ihey  may  fmd  shelter 
and  a  fire,  and  whore  there  may  be  drawers  and  cup- 
boards in  which  they  can  keep  their  hooka.  The 
mastora  liring  in  the  house  will  exercise  a  super- 
intendcnoe. 

774.  Are  they  to  dine  there  ? — If  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  who  want  dinner  to  make  it  worth 
while,  we  shall  provide  dinner. 

775.  Would  not  the  size  of  the  existing  balls 
admit  of  their  dining  in  the  hall  ? — No. 

776.  (Jtlr.  Thompson.)  Not  if  the  numbers  were 
increased? — No;  and  in  order  to  prevent  difficiilly 
wising  from  that  source,  the  terms  have  been  ralher 
high  for  half  boarders,  because  tbey  arc  a  class  for 
which  we  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  provide. 

777.  (Lord  Devon.)  1  was  a  half  boarder  three 
out  of  five  years,  hut  we  lived  in  the  hoarding 
bouse? — That  is  the  only  place  where  such  boai-dcrs 
do  live. 

778.  We  dined  and  breakfasted  in  the  hnll  ?— I 

did  not  intend  to  take  the  half  boarders  from  the 
boarding  house,  but  if  a  considerable  number  come 
we  must  make  a,  provision,  and  having  a  room,  wo 
always  con  do  so  if  we  find  it  heeessary, 
.  779.  CZ.orrfiy(/f//o/i.}  Aefaras  the  homeboardera 
can,  and  as  far  as  they  choose  to  take  part  in  the 
games  of  the  school,  there  is  uo  social  difference 
between  them  ? — No. 

780.  Are  tbey  as  often  in  the  eight  of  the  boats 
and  the  1 1  of  the  cricket  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  more 
boys  wanted  for  the  boats  and  the  field,  and  whatever 
class  they  happen  to  be,  the  boya  are  only  too  glail  to 
incroaso  their  strength.  They  often  complain  that 
the  home  boarders  do  not  join  in  gomes  more  than 
they  do. 

781.  You  have  nothing  like  compulsory  joining  in 
Ihe  games,  have  you  ? — There  ia  no  compulsion, 

782.  Is  there  any  bullying  of  the  home  boarders  ? 
— I  hope  not. 

783.  I  mean  not  specially,  qita  home  boarders? 
—No. 

784.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  Do  you  find  that  35  boya 
can  be  accommodated  well  in  the  boarding  house  ? — 
Thirty-five  might  be  Becommodate<l  in  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's, hardly  so  many  in  Mr.  J.ames's  ;  but  practi- 
cally there  never  have  been  more  than  26  in  Mr. 
James's  house. 

785.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  Has  the  matron  any  great 
authority  over  tlio  boys  ? — Tliat  depends  very  much 
upon  hcr=elf.  The  matron  in  Mr.  Marshall's  house, 
who  was  introduced  to  Lord  Clarendon  before  you 
left  the  house,  is  a  moat  cfiicient  one,  and  the  boya 
Attend  to  her. 

78G.  Has  she,  b>-  the  rules  of  the  house,  any 
authority,  or  has  she  only  that  authority  which  her 
personal  conduct  and  influence  gives  her  ? — She  baa 
both. 

787.  Does  she  rent  the  house  of  the  Chapter  ?— 
No  ;  Mr.  Slarshall  rents  the  house  of  the  Chapter's 
lessee. 

788.  {Lord  Chrmilon.)  The  matron  is  employed 
and  paid  by  Mr.  Marshall  ? — Yes. 

789.  {Lord  Devon.)  And  he  is  the  tenant  of  the 
lessee  ;  in  ray  time  Iho  matron  rented  the  house  and 
the  master  was  her  lodger  ? — Yes, 

790.  [Lord  Lt/ttclton.)  Ho  pays  the  rent  to  the 
Chapter,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  wish  he  did.  Ho  pays 
the  rent  to  the  peraon  to  whom  the  Chapter  have  let 
it.     It  is  a  most  abominable  system. 

■  791.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 


the  chapter  has  let  it  to  aotnebody  else,  who  has       WE3T- 

nothing  to  do  with  the  school  ? — Yes,  both  houses.         MIK8TE11. 

792.  {Lord  Devon.)   That  is  not    a    custom  of          ~ — 
recent  tiinos,  is  it  ?— No,  tbey  go  upon  the  system  of    ^  n'scii 
40  years'  leasci,  renewable,  '  J ' 

793.  {A  Comnii'«sioncr.)It  wasnot  the  fault  of  the   23Janei8(i. 
present  Chapter  then? — No,  they  did  not  originate     —  ■ 
the  practice,  and  when  (hey  renewed  tho  lease  they 
introduced  a  clause  winch  put  us  in  a  better  position. 

Tbey  provided  that  the  bouse  should  not  be  let  to 
any  person  but  a  master  except  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Chapter,  and  if  a  dispute  arises  as  to  what  rent  14 
to  be  paid,  the  Chapter  surveyor  is  to  ba  the  referee. 

794.  Do  you  think  an  exorbitant  rent  is  exacted 
for  that  house  by  the  lessees  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
exorbitant  as  rents  arc  now. 

79a.  That  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  market  ? 
—Yea. 

796.  Looking  at  the  proximity  of  the  school  ?^-. 
Yes. 

797.  Ho  takes  every  advantage,  I  suppose  ? — The 
bouse  is  a  house  which  other  people  wuuld  not  lika 
because  there  is  no  carriage  access.  It  is  only  fit 
for  a  boarding  house.  The  master  has  no  option. 
He  must  have  that  or  none. 

798.  When  was  the  house  built  ? — ^Abont  90  years 
ago- 

799.  For  this  purpose  ? — Y-es. 

300.  And  yet  it  has  been  let  on  lease  ? — The  man 
who  built  the  bouse  bad  a  lease  for  40  ycora.  H0 
passed  away  and  the  successors  have  no  interest  in 
the  school. 

801.  {Lord  Devon.)  Tlie  central  house  was  a 
boarding  house  90  years  ago  ? — ^There  is  a  record  of 
when  the  centre  bouse  was  built,  it  was  about  90  years 
ago,  I  believe. 

802.  You  are  awai-e  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  portion  of  the  yard  behind  one  of  the  board- 
ing houses  was  subdivided,  and  a  bit  taken  off  as  a 
sort  of  private  garden  for  a  former  master.  It  is 
behind  Mr.  James's  house.  Was  that  done  before 
your  time  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

803.  Do  you  not  think  tlmt  seriously  prejudicial 
to  tho  accommodation  of  the  bouse  ? — If  Mr,  Jamea 
bad  a  new  lease  of  that  house  bo  would  pull  it  down. 

804.  No  doubt ;  that  would  bo  a  great  improve- 
ment, would  it  not  ? — Yes,  tbey  ought  to  pull  It  down 
now,  but  there  is  dilliculty  in  dealing  with  it,  becauss 
there  might  he  claims  made. 

805.  By  whom  ? — By  the  lessee,  who  took  it  in 
this  way  :  and  if  you  choose  to  alter  it  you  ma^tt  pay 
liim.  If  I  pull  down  a  wall  in  a  house  I  am  obliged 
to  build  it  up  again. 

806.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  So  that  the  leasee  ia  aa 
obstacle  to  improvement  ? — Yes. 

807.  And  that  system  therefore  is  bad  ? — Very 
bad,  and  very  difficult  to  change, 

808.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  How  long  ago  was  it  that 
they  renewed  tlie  loose  ? — About  five  years  ago. 

809.  {Lord  Lytlellon.)  With  respect  to  the  general 
question  of  dormitories,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
present  plan  as  compared  with  tho  system  of  having 
open  dormitories  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  ia 
an  improvement ;  but  that  it  would  bo  bettor  if  they 
were  closed  with  curtains.  First  the  cubicles  were 
like  cells  in  a  prison,  and  you  could  not  see  anything, 
or  exercise  any  discipline  without  having  every  door 
open.  The  Committee  which  sat  (aud  of  which  Lord 
Devon  was  a  member)  noticed  this,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  the  Chapter  took  away  the  lop 
doors  and  top  panels  of  the  fronts  and  Bubslitulcd 
curtains,  which  was  ranch  better  than  before,  aud  it 
would  have  been  stiU  more  convenient  if  it  bad  been 
done  in  the  first  place.     It  would  have  saved  100/. 

810.  But  yon  think  that  if  the  whole  dormitories 
wore  curtained  it  would  he  better  ? — It  is  not  worth 
while  making  an  alteration  about  it  now  j  but  on  tha 
whole  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  hod 
only  curtains  in  front 

811.  You  think  some  degree  of  privacy  ia  better 
tlian  an  open  dormitory  ? — Yes,  I  think  bo.     Thcro 
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813.    Tbn« 
hoy*,  bal  flntj-  ler  Mac  of  ib* 

(Aortf  OimidM.)    Tin* 
t««  fcon  la  cadi. 

914.  <^.«nf  /fCfeDtMi.)  Do  7«c  tUck  it  mU  faa 
btttwthiflKhcccBiy  bay  AB«Uhtc  «■*!»?— 
IdcBotCwl  enutespoa  ActMtM.  MivWcaK^Ac 
Itlc  nadcr  nMtcr,  waa  Mfw^  «f  cpiMM.  bb^  Mt. 
bgna  aecMi  Aipaced  to  agra  vilk  k^  tkat  it 
nnrcn  beltw  far  tke  |«PMe  ef  Jiit%Caa  to  tew 
Ike  jcvMer  «NMa  ia  a  raaai  cWic  jm  can  a 
■U  at  a  ^ace  and  excTOM  <■«  Mfcrriaas. 

815.  The   nmaffr  b<7>  pnaenrtc  tkir 
togMber  in  t  Hi:p  fWH  ? — ^Tc«k  ia  one  room. 

816.  F«r  Ibe  ro^iV^  t>*?^  <*"  7^  *^>^  (^^  ** 
Mwdlu  if  dwybad  (tadiea  to  tkeaadna  ?— One 
Imc  to  cooiiJcr  wrenl  iktc^  Of  awrie.  wIms  dw7 
«■«  I«fe0«r  ifccf  nake  BoremiM^aaj  ticn  ■•■■•• 
BfccBlwaJ  of  MKag  fretlfce  aacn  bet  afaaaabcr 
boK  toecther,  bvt  at  fte  i^  ttoNi.  tlw  vsj  in 
vl>^  Ite  •odes'  tltctio—  in  eoDcga  mx  mma.tffvi  k 
Aatitisthe  dotjrofowiof  tfacBonibin  to  be  in  tfce 
ffBOB, ao tkat Ihey  Mac ahovecber  mmialMtjKmn 
■appnaed  to  be  w4er  Ui  eoairol,  ia  orda-  lo  aee  Ibnt 
tM7  «re  Dot  idlio]);  trith  one  taoOtr,  or  ptajio];. 

817.  With  rcgvd  u  tbc  booHing  booae,  we  aw 
Aat  ibe  roona  hare  bnm  two  U  Are  bed*  ia 
tketo.  Doec  it  appear  w  jon  ibat  tbeoe  room  ue 
■wScJenlJT  v«aiilaicd  for  ibe  aaniber  afoearpaau  ?~ 
Hw  yenlUilioB  ia  mMfall j  adeqote. 

8I&  SoppoH  that  the  boja  caimot  bare  aingle 
noaaa.  Do  jaa  tfaiok,  apert  from  tbe  ^nealioa  cf 
bealtb,  ibat  there  is  »nj  real  abjectian  to  a  oamber  of 
baj»  being  togetber  in  aim  room.  We  vcr^r  often 
bear  iA}rctiaa»  to  two  being  together.  Do  joa  think 
tbal  if  there  ii  more  (ban  one  in  a  room  there  cboald 
be  four  or  five  ? — lltree  or  four  c«rUunlj. 

819.  Yoo  do  not  like  tiro  ? — No  :  and  I  think  boja 
af  tbe  aante  age  ibonld  bo  daaaed  togetber  as  moch 
•apoaaiUe. 

620.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  the  bojr*  in  the  boarding 
iMmse  who  lodge  there  or  their  parents  cotntilnio  of 
the  war't  of  pnvacj  that  ariaea  from  there  bring  no 
Kparatiun  of  th«r  beds? — ^No;  I  oerer  heard  any 
cumpUiiil. 

H'il.  Wmtld  that  Abjection  be  leas  applicable  (o 
them  than  it  wai  un'ler  the  old  ayalen),  with  the  beds 
lathelnrpcdonnitorj-? — Yea,  ctrlainly.  A  Urge  dor- 
mitory with  40  bojR  in  it  at  once  mibde  too  great  a 
pnblidtj'  with  rc^iard  lo  everybody, bolh  with  reepect 
to  deeerury  and  tiu:  knceliug  down  for  prayers.  That 
wai  (wrlHiuly  felt  more  than  in  smaller  roomi. 

822.  Do  you  think  the  feelings  of  I  he  boys  really 
were  wounded  both  in  respect  to  their  kneeling  down 
to  prayers  and  in  the  other  matters  to  which  you 
have  alluded,  in  consequence  of  the  room  being  filled 
with  so  large  a  number  of  boys  ? — It  was  spoken  o^ 
eortainly,  and  I  think  it  Tery  desirable  in  a  boarding 
faonae  lo  •eparatc  the  dormitories. 

823.  You  think  the  difficulty  really  was  (felt  then  ? 
—Yes. 

824.  Otherwise,  in  a  saniiary  point  of  view,  do 
you  think  the  old  sysiem  was  prefeniblo  or  not  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  material  difference. 

825.  There  was  more  circulation  of  air  before 
these  partitions  existed,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  partitions  of  that  kind,  which  leavo  so  large  a 
•pace  above,  interfere  materially  with  the  circulation 
of  air.  If  they  had  extended  to  the  ceiling,  of  course 
they  would  interfere,  and  the  ventilation  would  have 
been  very  bml.  There  were  onco  two  great  fires  in 
the  roiiin,  which  used  to  bo  constantly  burning  in 
the   winter,    aud  had  large   open   chimneys,   which 
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SS3.  (Z«n<£y<kJlDa.)Dofhebaraeaa 
adraat^e  that  wkj  of  them  sfaaU  baw 
Tea. 

834.  An  tben  dtaiia  aattcHBt  ?—Vo, 


tkaf>« 
oAea  hrak«>,aad  tbae  are  alwan  ■oaa  ■iniug. 

8U.  (Mfr.  Tio^wmL.}  Tba  ^rmAof  of  Ik 
•ta^Mta dene br tbe  bagwAMMahca;  iatbat9D?-> 
Yea,  it  t*  done  fa;  the  b^t. 

836.  And  tbe  fnnuifaiag  of  tbe  reos  b  wUth 
tbey  sii  ? — They  ca>n  hwdly  be  mai  la  have  fanatm 
there.  There  is  the  great  table  and  ibe  ebairs.  The 
table  is  very  old. 

837.  Yoa  yottraelf  helped  to  fiuvsb  tba  bori' 
cubicata  ? — ^Tbeie  were  eoae  eld  deaka  thcMv  and  I 
pot  in  IGebeetaofdnwenassnbatatBteafartbeoU 
tranks  ;  but  tboae  sort  o(  things  tbe  Chapter  aerer 
provided. 

838.  They  never  did  ?— No^  tbe  Cbayler  ttever 
provided  them. 

839.  (Lord  Oarendom.)  Tbe  Qneen's  acholan' 
meals,  as  supplied  by  the  Chapter,  are  now  considered 
to  be  sufiioieni,  are  they  not '' — Y^es.  Ja»t  of  lata 
the  steward  has  made  some  rednction. 

840.  Did  he  seem  to  think  that  fonnerly  they  wera 
superabundant,  or  what  was  the  reason? — I  believe 
he  thoujiht  the  meat  supplied  was  not  boaestlv  mt- 
counted  for. 

841.  The  question  is,  whether  yon  think  the  lioyi 
are  euflicieotiy  fed  ? — They  have  been  suffiaenily  fed 
certainly,  but  there  was  a  little  grumbling  the  other 
day. 

842.  (4fr,  Tkompton.)  Do  you  know  tbe  nnmhtr 
of  pounds  allowed  per  day  ? — There  are  40  boys,  and 
two  or  three  persons  to  wwt  upon  them,  who  a« 
supposed  to  get  their  dinner  afier  the  boys  baie 
dined,  and  it  was  found  they  did  not  get  a  pound 
per  head  a  day  for  dinner  and  supper.  I  mean  alUr 
tbe  alterations, 

843.  What  did  they  get  before?  — Fif\j-thrte 
pounds,  I  believe, 

644.  Ia  that  too  much  for  growing  boys  ? — I  ban 
not  been  consulted  about  it. 

843.  Is  it  understood  that  the  boyi  ahoald  have  a 
meat  supper  as  well  as  dinner  ?— Yes. 

846.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  ? — I  nercr 
used  to  eat  meat  twice  a  day  when  I  was  at  acbooL 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  could  not  have  tiAd  it, 
Host  of  the  boys  did.  ' 
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847.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  the  masler  proscnt  at  the 
dioner? — Tito  under  mBsler  generally  intends,  and 
sometimes  I  go. 

848.  They  do    not  dine  there? — No;  they  bear 

the  grace  saiil,  and  see  the  boyi  dine. 

849.  Do  they  seo  whnC  they  eal^  whether  their 
pin  tea  are  adequately  filled  ? — Yes, 

850.  And  it  a  boy  makes  application  fur  a  second 
helping,  does  he  gel  attended  to  ? — Yes  ;  there  has 
always  been  sufficient  for  dinner,  but  under  the  new 
order  there  is  not  supper  sufficient  forthcoming, 

851.  la  there  a  proper  vnriety  of  meat? — No 
compliiinta  have  been  made  upon  that  ground  ;  they 
hnve  beef  and  mutton, 

852.  Have  they  pudding  three  times  a  week  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

853.  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  What  have  they  for  sup- 
per ? — Nothing  but  bread  and  meat. 

854.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Themenis  in  the  boarding 
house,  are  they  good  ? — Y'es,  I  think  Ibey  arc. 

855.  Better  than  in  the  school,  do  you  think  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  bolter  than  in  the  school. 

856.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  against  the 
boarding  houses  ? — No,  I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

857.  Ilnvo  you  ever  heard  of  that  peculiar  remedy 
which  consiata  in  eMing  up  every  poseiblo  thing  tbey 
can  get? — I  have  heard  of  stich  a  thing  ;  in  fact, 
there  is  a  record  of  a  boy  dying  in  consequence. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  boy  eating  himself  to  death, 
in  order  to  clear  the  larder,  in  Goodenough's  limo. 

858.  {Lord  Lytttltmi.)  It  is  understood  that  the 
rate  of  profit  of  (he  bo.irding  houses  is  about  10/.  a 
head  ? — It  is  not  fair  to  state  it  in  that  way.  A 
master  has  e:(peneed  to  pay  to  keep  up  his  hou^e  till 
he  has  a  certain  number  of  boys.  He  may  thcrei'oro 
have  had  to  sustain  a  loss  until  he  can  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  boys  to  enable  the  house  to  pay  it» 
■way  ;  ond  then,  beyond  tlmt,  he  has  to  provide  and 
keep  up  a  stnfi*  of  servants.  Uent  and  taxes  nre  also 
to  be  paid. 

859.  Mr.  Marshall  estimates  the  pecuniary  advan. 
tnges  derived  from  his  boarding  house  at  260/.,  and 
there  are  25  boys.  I  think  10/,  a  year  is  about  tho 
average  of  profit  we  have  found  in  our  inquiries  in 
other  schools? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  legitimate 
way  of  estimating  it,  because  the  master  must  have 
n  certain  number  of  boys  in  order  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  keep  the  house  at  all  ;  the  profit  varies  with 
each  boy.  You  alter  the  average  cost  if  you  have 
additional  boys, 

860.  Taking  the  fiict  as  it  actually  was  when  that 
answer  was  given,  25  boys  produced  a  profit  which  can 
bo  reckoned  at  250/.  ? — Yes  ;  but  if  you  reduce  the 
number  to  20  boys  there  would  be  no  profit  at  all. 

861.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  only  wished  to  know 
the  actual  amount  in  that  year.  Taking  tho  profit 
at  250/.  in  round  numbers,  that  pecuniary  advanlage 
is  to  be  added  to  his  stipend  ? — Y'ea,  You  will  uuder- 
Btand  how  that  return  is  calculated.  Tho  house,  for 
instaDco,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  carry 
it  on,  and  you  must  take  the  interest  at  5  per  cent., 
and  all  the  other  expenses,  which  are  to  be  deducted 
from  the  profits,  into  consideration. 

862.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Before  the  boarding  houso 
was  kept  by  the  master,  tho  assistant  masters  had  fees 
for  corrections  ? — Yes  ;  they  used  to  have  10  guineas 
for  corrections,  as  it  i^  called.  It  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  for  correcting  tho  composition, 

863.  The  master  resident  in  the  boarding  houso 
did  that? — Ye.'i ;  for  each  boy  in  tho  house  who  was 
under  his  charge, 

864.  When  they  made  the  corrections  for  tho  boya 
in  tho  house,  had  they  besides  a  portion  of  the  school 
fees,  as  ihey  have  now  ? — Some  portion. 

865.  When  Ihe  late  Head  Master  abolished  Iho 
fees  for  corrections,  was  any  additional  foe  given  to 
the  master  who  might  have  thenceforth  to  perform 
such  duty  ? — No  \  tho  fees  for  corrections  were  not 
abolished  till  the  whole  school  was  put  upon  a  new 
footing. 

666,  Aa  I   understand,   before  that  change  took 
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place,  the  tutors  had  ceased  to  correct  the  exercises, 

and  tho  work  fell  upon  the  master  of  the  form  ' 

Y'ea, 

867.  Was  not  that  laying  an  obligation,  and  an 
additional  trouble,  on  the  master  of  the  form,  from 
which  he  was  free  before.     Does  he  receive  any  pay-    33  Jnae  issa. 
ment  for  it  which  he  did  not  before  ? — The  payments      — 

wore  reca.st  altogether, 

868.  At  the  same  time? — Yes;  because  thewhola 
system  was  altered. 

869.  I  see  you  discourage  the  boys  from  going  to 
pastrycooks'  shops  ? — Because  it  loads  to  debt. 

870.  (.-1  Cmnmissioncr.)  Are  they  allowed  what  is 
commonly  called  "  tick  "  ? — No  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of 
evil  which  is  constantly  appearing. 

871.  Respectable  pastrycooks  would  not  allow  it, 
I  suppose?  —  Tho  recognized  pastrycook,  Sutcliffe, 
would  not.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him  ; 
but  there  are  littlo  shops  in  tho  neighbourhood  to 
which  tho  boys  are  only  too  apt  to  resort. 

872.  Tho  master  of  the  house  provided  tho  furni- 
ture of  the  room.  No  charge  is  made  for  it,  except 
the  charge  that  is  made  for  it  on  going  away  ? — No. 

873.  {Lord  Devon.)  Are  there  any  applications 
for  admission  for  town  hoys  who  eanliot  bo  accommo- 
dated in  the  existing  boarding  houses  ? — No. 

874.  Then  nt  present  tho  inability  to  provide 
other  boarding  houses  does  not  affect  the  school  ?— 
No  ;  but  boys  are  much  attracted  to  the  school  by 
the  porsoonl  infinenco  of  the  masler  of  the  boarding 
houses,  so  that  if  you  added  another  boarding  house, 
the  personal  influence  of  the  master  might  probably 
bring  more  boys. 

875.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  bo  beneficial 
to  the  school  that  greater  facilities  Bhould  be  given 
for  tho  opening  of  another  boarding  houso  wilh  your 
sanction  than  are  at  present  enjoyed?  —  It  would 
depend  upon  whether  tho  school  was  sufficiently 
flourishing  to  make  it  probably  a  good  speculation. 
At  the  present  moment,  I  dare  say,  I  should  not  bo 
able  to  find  any  one  willing  to  undertake  a  venture  of 
such  magnitude. 

876.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  tho  Dean  and 
Chapter,  instead  of  letting  houses  in  Dean's  Yard  on 
lease,  to  let  them  from  year  to  year,  so  that  you  might 
havo  the  option  of  trying  one  of  them  as  a  boarding 
house.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  that  ? — I  should  imagine  that  tenants  on 
the  terrace  might  demur  to  a  boarding  houso  being 
established  nest  door. 

877.  Is  it  not  a  decided  prohibition  to  the  health 
of  tho  school  that  it  should  be  confined  with  respect 
to  boarding  houses  ? — Yea. 

S78.  So  that  whatever  increased  number  of  boya 
might  come  to  tho  school,  the  boarding  houses  would 
not  increase  ? — I  do  not  think  the  school  will  progress 
much  where  it  is. 

879.  {Mr.  Vauff/ian.)  Do  you  find  that  the  boya 
who  have  failed  in  their  trials  leave  the  school  soon 
after  their  failure  ? — Not  very  much  ;  some  do. 

880.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  traced  to  their  having 
failed  in  their  object  ? — Yes. 

881.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  boys  that  remain, 
having  failed,  become  discontented  and  careless,  and 
i'ull  behind  in  their  work  until  they  leave  the  school  ? 
— Those  who  fail  wore  for  the  most  part  not  diligent 
boys  before,  and  it  does  not  make  much  dilferenco. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  competition  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  any  boy  of  much  promise. 

882.  Considering  the  length  of  time  that  elapses 
between  the  success  of  the  boys  in  getting  places  io 
tho  challenge  and  their  going  to  the  universities,  do 
they  require  any  stimulus  in  the  meantime  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  work  ? — I  have  introduced  the  sti- 
mulus of  altering  the  places.  I  think  it  was  very 
much  wanted.  Tho  matter  was  discussed  before  the 
Committee  of  which  Lord  Devon  was  a  member.  I 
think  some  change  was  very  urgently  called  for,  by 
whicli  there  should  be  some  promotion  in  the  four 
years  that  elapsed  between  tho  admission  to  tho  coU 
'  '^  3G  4 
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lege  and  ibc  ultimate  eWlion  ;  and  now,  vrhcn  I  we 
ft  deeidod  sQp^riority,  I  give  a  boy  a  higher  placa 
in  the  annD&l  review  of  the  college  before  the  Dean. 


883.  Abore  tkrt  vtndi  h»  *xeayit€  i&  tke  i 
rear?— Yes:*  lu^ker  H*ee  ia  thslJMif 

Tear. 

The  witness  witlidiw. 


Jaues  McitK,  Esqaire,  examined. 


J.jr«rc,E^. 


884.  (r^rd  CTorfsrfon.)  Too  were  a  Qaeen'» 
schoUr  at  Westminster,  I  beliere  ? — Yes. 

885.  Any  informaiion  yoa  conlid  gire  ti»  which 
joa  think  likely  to  prove  bcnefirial  to  th«  ecbool  we 
eboold  feel  extremeiy  obliged  to  to*  for.  What  are 
the  particular  points  lo  which  you  wit'h  oar  attention 
lo  be  directed  ? — There  are  eone  opiniona  which  I 
•Btertain  as  to  the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
cdocation  is  carried  en  at  the  school  now,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  carried  on  in  my  time,  lo  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention.  But  the  ^e»(ton  will  extend 
itself  through  the  general  range  of  education.  Erery- 
body  knowf  that  in  former  limes  (here  wa«  nothing 
in  ^e  woiTld  taught  ai  public  schools  but  I^tin  and 
Greek  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  th&l  the  education  was 
confined  to  grammar.  Tlicre  was  a  simplicity  akont 
the  whole  lystem  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  on,  which  I  think  tended  lo  initiate  in  a  young 
lad  habits  of  srif-coo6den(«,  and  that  was  done  prin- 
Hpally  by  promoting  what  1  shonld  call  private  study. 
We  bad  at  We^tmingter-priTatc  studies.  Wien  a 
Wy,  about  the  ^e  of  12  to  H,  was  in  the  fourth  or 
itth  form,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  instruct 
bim  in  grammar,  Latin,  and  Creek-  The  authors  we 
bad  to  read  were  studied  ^lely  with  a  view  to  cod- 
Mruing  and  parjiDg.  At  the  age  of  14  tre  got  into 
the  ili'.'ll  and  the  sixth  form.  There  was  then  adopted 
a  syBlem  of  private  study,  independently  of  the  form 
work.  Erery  boy  was  expected  to  enter  opon  a  career 
of  private  »tudy,  and  to  ask  the  Head  Huier  to  grant 
him  pertni^sion  to  read  particalar  books.  The  par- 
ticnlar  book?  read  at  the  time  I  was  there  were  Virgil, 
Homer,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  SaJlosI,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  I  read  these  during  the  fire  years  ibai  I 
was  in  college. 

886.  Was  this  private  study  with  private  tutors  ? 
—  No,  the  Head  Master  watched  over  the  private 
Bludy  of  ihc  bojs.  That  was  his  business.  He  iveni 
round  every  Sainrday,  with  a  pen  in  hi?  hand,  and 
Mtaile  the  m.irks  on  the  pages  of  the  book  which  tlie 
boy  was  reading,  and  compared  it  with  a  similar  entry 
nude  in  respect  to  private  »iady  the  previous  week. 

887.  Woold  yoD  think  that  was  sufficient  a^ist' 
ance  given  by  a  master  to  a  bey  in  his  private  stndy 
on  sneh  advanced  snhjects? — He  had  the  boys  op  one 
by  one  for  examinaticD.  It  came  round  lo  each  boy 
once  a  fortnight,  and  h«  questioned  him  fnr  aboat 
ibrec-qoarters  of  an  honr,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  progress  which  he  professed  to  hare 
made  was  real  and  true.  The  Head  Master  conducted 
the  examination  entirely  himself,  and  the  resnlt  was 
that  at  the  time  I  was  a  boy  there  I  had  read  the 
.£neid  of  Virgil  twice  over,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  Homer  twice  over,  Xenophoo's  AIlaba^is,  the  Cyro- 
piEdia,  Sophocles,  about  13  of  the  Tragedies  of 
Enripid^  the  Toscnlans  of  Cicero,  and  8allust.  You 
will  probably  think  that  tho^e  who  did  that  were 
unosnally  wilting  readers,  but,  I  assure  you,  ihere  were 
many  eueh  cases.  Xow  the  greatest  extent  of  Homeric 
reading  »e«nis  to  be  for  a  boy  to  get  through  four 
books  of  the  Iliad.  I  think  that  that  was  a  \et~/  good 
S}*steni,  because  it  inspired  a  boy  with  a  cerratn 
feeling  of  confidence,  and  be  felt  a  pride  in  hts  pro- 
gre.=s. 

888.  But  do  you  not  think  that  a  system  which 
may  hare  been  very  successful  with  yourself,  o::-  -with 
any  boy  who  was  really  desirous  of  makicg  great 
progress,  might  not  be  so  successful  with  a^l,  or  of 
great  adTantage  to  boys  who  did  not  nutnife^t  a  desire 
to  advance,  but  who  required  a  stimulus  to  be  applied 
to  them  ? — tio  doubt  thern  was  a  great  number  of 
boys  who  did  not  and  who  never  would  look  into  their 
books;  bat  tbc^  were  all  forced  to  attend  to  fonn 
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work  as  welL     I  think  the  nafitR'^  ( 
ibo  matter ;  that  there  was  •  ecrtaiA  n^ 
rc«Ily  of  great  promue,  Mid  ao^w  «be  i 
become  s^olars,  b«il  be  adTMicnd  Uie^  aH  ^ 
because  it  is  a  bad  tbing  for  s»  cMer  bay  laM 
behind  with  the  yoimger  ooea,  ••*   left  it  ti 
private  stndy  syMefn  la  diatiiignck  ihatt  wla 
well  from  ihoee  who  did  Dot. 

889.  Ww  it  anbalMtiaaj  lite  fact  tital  Otm  4 
desired  to  advance  themselTes  wndcr  tlii«  ey^tm^ 
do  so  sa<xxsabUj't  —  Yea,  tlMra  can  be  a>  M 
of  it. 

890.  {Lord LyOeltMi.)  Who ^ma  tb»  Btailtmi 
—Dr.  Carey,  and  a  rery  adnursble  mam  be  yn»twk 
management  of  boys.     In  tboac  daj«  j^tmag  Bsa 
allowed  U>  work  a(  Oxford  in  tbelr  rnni  ihati4f 
were  allowed  to  read  in  tbeir  doaeta.  aad  tbiy  W 
inspected  in  the  Muse  laanaew  ty  tb«ar  HkoA* 
once  a  we^  or  forinigfat,  aa  cliat,   b«fiag  fnrjii^ 
worked  in  the  school  in  tbta    wray-^  wbaa  ri«y  bm 
to  Christ   Cbureb   tbey  eoBAumed     tb>  mm  aim. 
When  that  $y»t«m  waa  done  »waj   wad,  \  Mfc  % 
great  deal  of  dmc  wae  lost  bw   tatora  aal 
their  pupils  lime  to  read  alone^   tbeir 
chiefly  directed   lo  hearing  lectmaa.      I 
told  by  young   men   over   and    ovt 
their  lime  in  Christ  Church   hjas  bean 
running  acros  from  one  quadrrangfe  to 
attend  a  leetore  perhaps  £ran)  10  to  11.  aad 
from  II  to  1,  or  at  some  other  timr, 
never  an  opportunity  of  ir  tlli»^  4*ipa  to 
to  stndy.     I  think  that  hms  dMi«  a  grvat 
lo  Christ  Cbureb.     Of  conne.  I  kmow  tct; 
a  Hi?ad  Master  can  only  be  expected  lo  adopt  • 
of  which  he  bims«lf  approves,    lif  i  awaii  Ik 
on  his  own  r^poujibility,   and    lias 
is  at  stake.     But  I  have  ptnnted  oat  tJ»i^ 
Mr.  Scott,  and  I  tiioogbt  he  w«s  iadtaed  a 
of  it  in  some  respect  at  fiist ;  but  I  Uunk  ik 
which  is  pursued,  both  at  school  and  tW 
at  present  is  productive  of  a  great  lass  of  liai^ m) 
that  the  boys  do  not  go  oat  with  the  a^m  saMatf  M 
reading  that  they  did  when  I   went   la  WMaMttr, 
I  left  it  in  1817. 

891.  Do  you  not  think  yon  are  ilr  ilin  h^  fas  jmt 
individual  case  a  geofnl  rule?  —  Ko.  TtetnR 
many  io  the  collie  who  bad  beaten  me.  I  vrif 
meotiun  my  own  case  becanae  I  kootr  tlw  brtiaM 
accurately.  It  was  but  an  arerage  case,  iWiwln,lll 
working  of  the  school. 

.  892.  Yon  seem  to  hare  r«ad  a  great 
tboroughly,  and  someof  them  twice  over, 
many  boys  who  did  the  same  ? — "Htm 
in  my  time  that  did  exactly  tbe  sane. 

893.  (.Vr.   Vauffliam.)  Do    yon    think 
many  either  at  that  time  or  since  who  t^d 
^ys  of  Euripides  ? — About  13  plays. 

894.  £>o  yoD   think  there  were  n^utj    w 
what  you  did  ? — Yes.     Of  the  seven 
io  my  election,  five  guned  univer^iy  b< 
ooe  of  those  who  did  not  might  easily  have 
had  he  tried,  for  he  was  as  good  as  tbe  beafc 
was  one  wrangler,  ooe  first  cla~5  in  d^ni^  _ 
class  in  mathemadcs,  and  one  boy  who  gained 
prize  at  Oxford. 

895.  Do  yon  think  ibere  was  then  uore 
but   a  less   critical  method  of  readii^   fMWita 
there  is  now  ? — There  was  more  grotutd  got 
Tbe  books  were  read  at  6rst  tboroaghly 
afterwards  with  as  mach  attention  to  eri 
boys  are  capable  of. 

896.  Do  you  think  that  tbe  boys  wbo  wen  I 
that  time  reading  in  a  general  manner  would  recJlb 
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tootfl  without  entering  into  the  roinutiie  of  grammar  ? 
— Tliey  would  not  enter  into  ttie  minutiai  of  gram- 
mar, perhaps,  in  reading  these  books;  they  would 
read    them  with   reference    lo   criticism  or    to    ihe 
esamination.     Wc  were  well  grounded  in  grammar 
,  before  we  began  thia  system.     We  were  engaged  for 
Itwo  years  in  atudj-iiig  the  book  which  was  considered 
'the  beat  of  all  grammars  for  our  purpose,  namely, 
Busby's  ;  and  we  wore  never  itUowed  to  pass  over  a 
single  word  without  repeating  every  rule  of  construc- 
tion,  and  parsing  every  part  of  speech.     In   order 
to  show  how  we  were  grouniled  in  Greek,  I  may 
montiou  that  when  I  went  to  Oxford  I  did  not  lake 
up   a   siitHcient   number   of  books   for  the    highest 
honours,  but  when  the  time  camo  for  mo  to  bo  eiora- 
ined,  I  was  asked  whether  I  had  any  objection  to  be 
examined  in  other  Greek  books,  and  I  saidtlmt  I  had 
read  Euripides  at  school.     They  took  the  book,  and, 
opeiiing  ii,  gave  me  passa|>c3  to  read  and  translate. 
Land  I  certainly  did  it  in  such  a  way  aa  to  show  that  I 
Ihad  not  read  it  superficially  when  I  was  at  school, 
for  they  were  satislied. 

897.  (Lord  Lyttelcon.)  Would  you  not  have 
tDOwn  Euripides  from  your  gener&l  Gcholarship,  so 

'far  OS  being  able  to  translate  it? — It  might  be  so  ; 
Btill  I  found  I  remembered  it  well  [  and  had  done 
that  well  at  school  on  the  whole. 

898.  (_Mr.  Vaiighaa.)  May  I  ask  you  if  the 
masters  of  the  forms  were  good  Greek  scliolars 
generally  ? — Yea.  The  musters  of  the  founli  and 
fifth  forms  were  Fellows  of  Triuitj'. 

899.  And  had  plenty  to  impart    if  you  had   con- 
,  tinued  to  work  under  their  eyes  ? — Yes. 

900.  (Z-orJiJertiH.)  Are  wo  to  understand  that  Ibis 
'  Bystem  of  private  study  is  entirely  abolished  ? — Yea  ; 

I  thiuk  by  Dr.  Williamson.  About  the  time  Dr.  Lid- 
dell  came,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  a  year  afterwarda,  I 
was  with  Dr.  Williamson  in  the  college  gardens  uue 
day,  and  he  was  astoui^cd  at  what  I  told  him  in 
respect  to  the  private  study.  I  should  say  tliat  at 
that  time  we  hiul  three  half-holidoys  in  (he  week,  and 
therefore  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  work.  I  daro  say 
there  are  many  old  Westminsters  now  who  could 
hai-dly  tell  the  amount  of  reading  that  they  have 
gone  through. 

901.  Do  yoit  think  that  after  the  time  the  private 
Studies  were  abolished,  and  concurrently  with  the 
abolition  of  that  system,  there  was  more  work  dune 
in  the  schools  ? — Tlicro  was  more  of  different  sorts, 
but  not  so  much  Greek  and  Latin. 

902.  Do  you  think  they  read  more  boohs? — No; 
.  should  think  not.     There  were  arithmetic,  Euclid, 

and  otlier  branches  of  learning  introduced,  but  our 
time  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the  study  of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  two  learned  languages. 

903.  Supposing  you  were  in  the  shell  and  engaged 
in  privatti  studies,  what  books  would  you  be  reading 
in  the  form  ;  you  would  he  five  hours  in  the  day 
there,  would  you  not? — Five  and  a  half  hours  on 
Mondays,  ^Vednesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  only  three  on 
the  alternate  days,  which  were  half-holidays.  In  the 
morning  school  we  had  a  book  called  OraCimies  Griec/E, 
and  extracts  from  Livy.  In  the  form  work  the  boys 
were  called  ant  singly  by  the  master  to  construe  in 
front  of  the  form,  and  questions  were  put  on  stylo 

Itmd  history. 
901.  Du  you  not  think  that  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate studies  implies  on  the  whole  that  there  is  more 
work  done  in  the  school  ? — Less  of  the  classics  ;  more 
of  arithmetic  and  Euclid. 
905.  But  there  are  lessclflssies? — Yes;  It  may  bo 
more  accurately  dono  now,  but  I  am  sure  if  my  son 
should  go  to  Oxford,  after  having  read  only  the  four 
Urst  books  of  the  Iliad,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  very 
different  position  to  what  I  was, having  read  the  Uiad 

(and  the  Odyssey  twice  over. 
90S.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
llint  Westminster  does  not  carry  its  head  as  high  at 
Oxford  as  it  used  to  do  ? — It  doea  not,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  notwithstanding  in  those  days  the 
atudcms  of  Christ  Church  elected  frjm  Westminster 
1. 


(and  who  composed  something  like  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  of  the  college)  were  actually  elected  by  interest, 
for  Dean  Jackson  did  not  deny  that  ho  elected  those 
belonging  to  old  Westminsters  and  Christ  Church 
families  through  interest.  When  the  system  of  com- 
petition and  special  examination  as  to  the  merits  of 
each  boy  was  introduced,  and  the  examination  was 
thrown  completely  open,  the  decline  of  the  college 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  change.  That  is  a 
very  singular  thing,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  it.  From  the  time  I 
have  known  the  college,  which  is  50  years  (and  I  have 
known  the  school  ns  long),  up  to  Gaisford's  reign, 
the  boys  were  elected  upon  the  principle  of  interest. 
Gaisford  was  contemporaneous  with  Williamson. 

907.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  privlta 
studies  to  some  extent  ought  to  be  reintroduced  ? — I 
do,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  same  principle 
should  l]e  carried  out  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  At 
present  everything  depends  upon  lectures.  There  is 
a  di.sposilion  to  reduce  everything  lo  a  matlor  of 
attendance  upon  lectures,  and  to  keep  the  young  men 
running  about  from  one  quadrangle  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  some  half  dozen  lectures  in 
the  day. 

908.  (Lord  ClarenJon.)  Do  you  consider  that 
the  system  of  which  you  have  spoken  would  ba 
beneficial  lo  a  great  majority  of  the  boys,  or  only 
to  a  few  ? — I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  iho 
majority,  because  it  would  be  a  means  of  in^^piring 
them  with  self-tonii donee.  I  think  if  it  were  intro- 
duced in  a  modilied  degree  it  would  prove  advanta- 
geous. They  have  not  as  much  time  as  they  used  to 
have  for  private  study,  but  still  their  facilities  for 
private  studies  are  very  great,  and  those  facilities  are 
first  oflered  at  an  ago  when  it  is  necessary  they  should 
be  in  some  degree  emancipated  from  school  harness. 
You  might  di'ivo  20  or  30  boys  in  the  same  harness 
in  the  earlier  forms  of  the  school,  and  teach  them 
from  one  book  until  they  got  well  grounded,  but  at 
B,  certain  period  of  life  you  should  teach  a  boy  what 
it  is  to  distinguish  himself  single-handed  ;  and  I 
ihink  that  the  system  of  private  study  is  much  more 
effectual  for  such  a  purpose  than  any  other,  pro- 
vided the  proper  auperintendence  is  given  hy  the 
tutors. 

909.  (Lord  Lyltcllon.)  You  do  not  think  that  the 
system  of  private  tutors  is  absolutely  essential  for 
that  ? — No,  I  do  not, 

910.  {Lord  ClfiTeiidon.)  Judging  from  your  recol- 
lection of  Christ  Church,  would  you  say  that  those 
youug  men  who  complain  of  leaving  their  time  take 
up  by  attending  lectures  would  employ  it  in  reading? 
— I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  I  think  that  it  was  the 
reading  men  who  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  inter-I 
ruplion  to  their  studies,  which  was  occasioned  by 
their  being  continually  culled  upon  to  pack  up  their 
books  and  attend  lectures.  These  were  the  very  men 
who  felt  it. 

911.  Yes,  they  might  feel  it;  but  would  others, 
who  formed  the  generality  of  those  who  were  at 
Christ  Church,  would  tbey,  ifihey  had  not  lectures 
to  attend  to,  be  reading  privately  ? — I  think  they 
would,  because  they  would  be  forced  to  make  a  cer- 
tain show  at  the  college  terminal  examination  beforo 
the  vacation,  and  they  would  fear  to  bo  found  fault 
with  and  criticised  according  to  their  progress.  I 
think  they  would  have  quite  as  good  an  opportunity 
of  being  idle  when  attending  lectures  as  wheu  tbey 
were  doing  anything  else,  and  generally  those  who 
objected  most  to  the  lectures  were  those  who  wero 
best  able  to  do  the  work. 

912.  In  your  time  there  was  not  mneh  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  geography,  history,  the  modern  lan- 
guages, or  mathematics  ? — Not  in  the  school ;  we  loft 
all  that  to  the  university. 

913.  And  did  it  follow  from  that  that  young  men 
always  learned  at  the  university  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  the  modern  languages  ? — We  read 
through  the  regular  course  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  and  of  course  wo  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
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WEPT-  uicicat  geogrtpby.     With  respect  to  modern  geo- 

lUNSTEa  graph?,  one  midbt  get  a  good  idea  of  ihe  g»>gnipLy 

- —  of  Europe  id  a  three  weeks'  loor  up  the  Rtiine. 

J. tlun,  Et^  gj^    gjj^  ^^  pj^yjj  ji^^j  [g^^  modem  history  in 

89  JoDc  laea.    >lw  same  way  ? — The  nttentioo  is  then  dmwn  to  it 

Willi  more  interest.     Of  course  I  can  ouly  epvuk  with 

the  moct  confidence  of  what  I  did  myself.  I  have 
read  modem  history,  but  I  knew  nothing  about 
Gibbon  then,  or  Hume,  or  Bobertsoa.  I  subsequently 
rcO'l  these  Jiistories  by  myself  in  the  long  sacations. 
But  when  you  eomo  to  force,  if  a  boy.  after  n  certain 
time,  will  not  read  except  by  force,  I  am  afraid  you 
must  gire  it  up  as  a  bftd  job. 

915.  Do  you  think  that  ajoomeyup  the  Rhine 
would  promote  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages 
as'  well  as  modem  geography? — The  study  ia  at 
least  presented  with  greater  interest,  and  the  know- 
le-lge  ac^iuired  in  less  time.  I  bad  some  little  know- 
ledge of  Frencli,  and  I  learnt  Italian  and  French 
fluently  in  a  year  and  a  half.  I  had  been  at 
French,  more  or  less,  since  I  was  seven  years  of  tge, 
and  I  went  abroad  during  the  long  vacation  and  got 
up  Italian  and  French  perfectly  fluently.  1  think 
that  in  respect  to  most  things,  when  the  mind  has 
been  thoroughly  disciplined  in  early  days  liy  the 
fliudy  of  somctiiiog  that  requires  intellectual  exer- 
'tion,  the  acquirement  In  after  life  of  such  things 
as  geography,  chronology,  and  so  on,  is  comparatively 
euy.  The  mind  is  prepared  and  methodized  as  it 
T»ere  for  the  reception  of  knowledge,  and  is  enabled 
to  gm!ip  it  with  ease.  I  know  that  I  have  learnt  five 
time^  as  much  since  I  have  grown  up  from  youth's 
CGlale  ;  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  a  long  time  ago  ; 
but  1  am  perfectly  convinced  that  during  the  first 
10  years  after  I  left  Oxford,  I  learnt  five  times  as 
much  as  I  did  at  school,  and  by  haiing  been  put 
to  learn  things  which  required  great  intellectual 
exertion  when  I  was  at  school,  I  mastered  those 
things  much  more  easily  than  if  I  had  learnt  them 
ftt  school.  In  point  of  fact,  I  took  much  more  in- 
terest when  I  was  grown  up  in  mastering  geography 
and  chronology  than  if  I  had  had  to  learn  them  as 
part  of  my  school  duties.  What  they  did  for  me  at 
school  was  to  make  me  work  hard  at  eomething 
which  reqtiired  great  intellectual  exertion,  such,  for 
to$tflncc,  ns  Greek  and  Latin.  Having  done  ihnt,  the 
intellect  became  disciplined  and  ready  to  be  applied 
to  any  branch  of  knowledge  whalfvcr  which  was 
required. 

916;  Have  you  any  very  strong  opinion  as  to  tho 
practicability  as  welt  as  of  the  expediency  of  restor- 
ing more  or  less  a  system  nfaich  you  appear  to  think 
WM  so  advantageous? — Well,  you  know  it  is  one 
thing  to  find  fault  with  changes  that  may  have  been 
made,  and  another  to  i^^tr.tcc  your  steps  ;  but  I  think 
that  system  might  be  adopted  porlinlly.  I  have  fre- 
quently talked  to  Mr.  Scott  upon  the  snbjcct,  and  he 
seems  disposed  to  view  things  much  in  the  same  light 
that  I  do  ;  bat  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  present  genera- 
tion a  greater  variety  of  knowledge  is  attempted  to 
be  imparted,  and  Mr.  Scott  has  not  made  any  attempt 
10  introduce  the  old  system,  though  I  believe  that  at 
one  time  he  thought  that  there  was  a  possibitity  of 
introducing  eomeihing  of  the  sort  into  the  school.  If 
I  was  master  of  Westminster  school  I  would  begin  to 
introduce  it  to-morrow,  though  of  course  I  would  do 
it  by  degrees. 

917.  Perhaps  ns  an  old  Westminster  you  have 
formed  some  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  remov- 
ing the  school  to  another  locality,  which  is  a  question 
that  interests  many  people  ? — I  have  pledged  myself 
to  do  all  that  I  can  to  induce  people  to  allow  us  to 
remain  where  we  are.  I  feel  very  strongly  upon  that 
point,  and  am  a  great  apostle  of  the  ffeniui  loci.  For 
my  own  part  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  dechne  of 
the  school  is  altribuinble  in  a  great  degree  to  what  I 
may  call  the  dilapidation  of  the  premises,  which  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  school  and 
one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  decrease  of  numbers. 
Fathers  and  mothers  go  there,  and  seeing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  school  and  the  neighbourhood,  are  horri- 
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lied  at  sending  their  duUroa  Uaare  i 
besiuning  of  the  prcBent  ctntory  hatf  tk*J 
were  educated  in  placed  the  purlieo*  of  «W 
JQst  U  bad  as  those  of  Whitt^hapel,  an4  w^ 
could  scarcely  go  a  yard  oaieUe  the  gsl«  ■ 
out  encountering  the  risk  of  b^ng  kaotWji 
Formerly  it  used  to  be  the  practice  of  panouh) 
upon  school  not  only  as  a  place  where  their  dil 
were  to  be  taught,  bat  where  they  were  l«  Um 
to  all  sorts  of  twrdobipa.  and  to  be  floggid  amj 
into  shape.  I  have  frequently  heard  ny  faWi 
"  Never  lielieve  what  a  boy  saya  of  bis  ows  a^ 
The  laie  Duke  of  York  always  used  to  M.y,-rj 
want  to  send  a  boy  to  rougli  it  in  the  wmj,  ■ 
Lim  to  Westminster  school."  1  hara  ao^j 
hardships  were  very  great,  but  it  caiUMt  1«  ^ 
that  the  system  produt^ed  splendid  boyaksdaiL,, 

918.  (Mr.  Vawghan.)  1»  it  a  aystcn  «Mi 
would  wish  to  see  restored  ? — No,  I  don't  iiii 
would  suit  the  present  times,  certainly  ;  iMr^tai 
to  say  that  just  as  brare  officers  and  saUimai 
sent  out  now  as  formerly  ;  I  merely  aEMMit 
rough  way  they  had  of  bringing  up  boyi. 

919.  {Lord  Chrendon.)  Tliat  is  ootayM^I 
old  Westminster  system  which  yon  wmjjmti 
wish  to  see  restored  ? — Ko  ;  nor  vrouU  ilbtfaril 
You  could  nut  now  expect  ibo  public  to  ftfifi^ 
the  limited  accommodation  in  Westaiii— -  ■' 
which  existed  in  my  day.  Tliere  wereJ 
houses,  some  of  which  yon  visited  yeMrt^l 
Little  Dc.in's  Yard,  and  two  in  Grval  fioAlii 
one  of  which  was  the  large  house  with  %ytb^\ 
the  centre  of  tlie  terrace.  In  those  da;«  ^mm 
300  boys  in  the  schools,  of  whom  40  mwlW 
scliolnrs,  and  about  40  honte  boarden^  JttMl 
boarders  were  shopped  in  those  four  boarlilghM 
cmrnmed  together  and  placed  higgr]i]T-p>;;fdkri 
by  side  and  topsy-turvy,  like  pigs  ioaitft.  B| 
they  were,  some  blacking  al^es,  olhcn  cocUif  M^ 
chops,  others  boiling  cotfee,  all  in  one  noBi^ 
doing  all  sorts  of  thin^.  In  point  of  tell 
boarding  houses  were  perfect  ptgslyes  ;  JM  0(11 
fathers  and  mothers  used  to  goandsMitell 
and  they  used  to  think  nothing  of  it.  No*  tdt 
of  that  kind  would  be  submitted  to  in  ibpi 
day.  I  confess  the  greatest  difficulty  we  nyna 
is  to  provide  sufficient  accotumodalioD  foflkilK 
BO  as  to  give  it  that  appearance  which  oo^lliH 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  pt«cM  am 
tion  of  what  a  great  public  school  ahonUla  Wfi 
conld  clear  away  everj-thing  between  ^t^m 
the  Abbey,  and  make  tbo  A.bbey  gaabd' 
quadrangle  of  which  the  other  three  hJiIm  hM\ 
composed  of  handsome  Tudor  buildinf^  Ml*d 
as  to  make  a  clean  appearance,  like  the  (dfli 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  people  would  cow  fcj 
and  be  so  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  it  M* 
would  have  the  school  full  almost  directly. 

920-  Do  yoQ  consider  the  falling  off  in  tki-wl 
attending  the  school  ts  to  be  attributed  to  ilnW 
proper  accoramodalinn  rather  than  to  ite  beidf  M 
in  the  locality  in  which  it  is? — I  really  dt^M 
there  are  a  great  many  families  who,  living  ioW 
prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  ^Vestminster  oaMM 
of  the  convenience  of  the  distance.  I  do  for«< 
I  think  it  i.s  very  hard  that  I  should  notbtdb 
do  so.  There  are  plenty  of  couatry  scbm>b,tal 
an  individual,  I  prefer  having  my  boy  in  Uri 
because  I  like  to  see  how  he  is  goin»  on.  TInbI 
polia  ought  not  to  be  without  a  public  school. 

921.  There  has  always  been  a  system  of  ilW 
boys  to  go  home  on  Saturday  afternoons  uni  rt 
till  Monday?— That  has  always  been  cooaidl^ 
great  convenience. 

922.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)  That  applies  pria. 
the  parents  of  children  living  in  Zxiadon  ? \ 

923.  (Lord  L;/lielton.)  And  that  is  a  l«««l_ 
— No  doubt  it  does  apply  more  to  people  llflq 
London  than  to  others  who  have  not  that  btwrft- 

924.  (Jfr.    Vaughan.)  But  ia    then    not  •  li 
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Westminster  connoxion  in  the  country  oa  well  ? — 
Tea,  no  doubt. 

925.  Do  you  think  tlie  present  generation  repre- 
Benting  that  conncsioQ  entertains  thii  .anino  foclings 
respecting  the  advanlagea  of  tlie  srliuol  bi-ing  sitiialo 
at  Westminster  as  tlioae  who  live  in  London  ? — They 
need  not  send  their  sons  to  Westminater  if  ihey  do 
rot  like,  but  the  proof  that  the  situation  does  not  in- 
fluence them  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  do 
taend  their  sons  there,  knowing  that  they  cnn  give  them 
,  country  air  in  the  holidays.  With  regard  to  sending 
boys  to  Westminster  school,  I  think  if  a  boy  could  bo  gent 
',  there  and  still  remain  in  constant  comrnunication  with 
'his  parents  and  family,  he  t  a  less  likely  to  get  into 
mischief  than  he  would  be  otherwise.  No  doubt  the 
parental  control  is  much  stronger  if  there  la  that 
constant  communication.  Another  advant&ge  in 
favour  of  the  present  site  is  the  vicinity  of  the  school 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  courts  of  law. 
You  are  aware  that  the  boys  have  certain  privileges 
of  attending  tho  Ilouse  of  Commons  and  the  courts. 

•  They  see  what  is  going  on  in  actual  life  and  lake  an 
interest  in  it.  The  vicinity  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, especially  is  an  advantage.  I  remember  when 
I  WB3  at  Westminster  school  1  used  whenever  I  could 

I  to  run  acrosa  Palace  Yard  and  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  courts,  and  hear  what  was  going 
on.  I  consider  that  a  very  great  privilege  ;  and  as 
far  as  morality  is  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  sati.sfied 
that  Westminster  school  is  as  moral  as  any  public 
Bchool.     I  was  two  years  a,  senior  at  Wesimtnster,  and 

»if  there  was  any  mischief  going  on  it  was  always  a 
matter  of  mystery,  and  not  a  matter  of  general  con- 
versation among  the  boys.  Some  few  of  tho  boys 
may  have  got  into  nuschief  now  and  then,  but  there 
are  so  many  attractions  in  London  that  the  induce- 
ments to  immorality  are  really  much  less  than  one 
would  expect,  for  when  a  boy  gets  out  of  school  ho 
will  perhaps  run  ofF  tp  some  kind  of  exhibition  or 
other,  such  as  Madame  Tussaud'a  or  Gcnnan  Reed's, 
and  then  come  back  again  and  not  end  hia  time  in 
B^  getting  into  mischief  in  the  dirty  purlieus  of  tlic 
^L  town. 

^K      926.  (^Lord  LyltcUnn.')  In    your  judgment,  there 
^B  is  no  great  temptation  to  immorality  in  conacqueiiee 
^L  of   the   school   being  on   its  present  site  ? — There  is 
^T  no  greater  temptation  on  the  present  site  than  in  any 
other  part  of  London,   nor  so   much.     Tho   dirty 
streets  that  formerly  surrounded  Westminster  Abbey 
were  quite  the  reverse   of  tempting.     If  you  went 
there  you  ran  the  risk  of  being  murdered.     My  own 
experience  has  been  that  there  was  no  general  counte- 
nance given  to  immorality  by  the  boys.     No  doubt, 
occasionally,  they  got  into  mischief,  but  if  they  did 
commit  anything  that  was  an  impropriety,  the  way  io 
which  that  was  received  by  the  other  boys  was  such 
that  no  countenance  whatever  was  afibrded  to  impro- 
priety of  conduct.    For  instance,  I  may  mention  this  ; 
swearing  was  very  much  more  the  habit  of  the  young 
than  it  is  now,  but  I  can  recollect  the  lime  when,  if 
any  Westminster  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  swearing, 
he  was  looked  upon  by  the  other  boya  with  something 
^    like  horror,  and  they  would  say  to  each  other,  "  What 
K    "  a  blackguard  he   is."     In  that  way  such  things 
would   be  kept   down,   and    certainly   not  rendered 
popular.    Any  boy  would  consider  it  a  great  disgrace 

I  to  he  charged  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  immo- 
rality before  the  rest  of  the  boys. 
927.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  time  wlicn  you 
were  a  boy  V — ^Yea,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  tliat 
we  were  as  good  as  the  boys  of  any  school.  I  have 
heard  stories  respecting  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  other 
places,  which  rather  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  boys 
in  those  schools  can  get  into  public-hoiises  and  run 
about  the  country  into  a  good  deal  of  mischief;  and 
we  all  know  that  goes  on  very  much  at  Oxford.  I 
om  perfectly  certain  that  Westminster  is  quite  as  good 
OS  any  other  school  in  this  respect. 

928.  {Lord  Devon.)  I  think  that  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioners  if,  on  the  assumption  of 
no  removal  taking  place,  you  would  indicate  what 


alterations  as  regards  the  premises  or  general  arrange- 
ments yon  would  think  ii  desirable  should  Im;  made  ? 
— I  think  one  of  the  lea^ling  features  of  the  alterations 
should  be  to  throw  open  College  Gardens. 

929.  Every  day,  do  you  mean,  or  on  Sundays  ? — ■ 
I  would  have  those  gardens  thrown  open  every  day. 
If  I  had  the  thing  in  my  own  hands,  1  would  throw 
College  Gardens  and  Little  Dean's  Yard  into  one 
quadrangle,  and  have  nice  buildings  erected,  instead 
of  the  mows  that  are  there.  I  think  you  might,  with 
the  assistance  of  College  Gardens,  make  a  handsomo 
quadrangle  with  an  area  something  like  that  at 
Christ's  Hospital  in  Newgate  Street,  or  still  more 
perhaps  like  the  smaller  colleges  in  Oxford. 

930.  Large  as  the  expense  might  be  which  would 
be  necessary  to  connect  College  Gardens  with  Littlo 
Dean's  Yard,  you  tliink  it  would  be  advisable  to  incur 
it  ? — Yes.  if  the  money  could  be  found, 

931.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  cut  ofi"  a  small  por- 
tion of  them  for  the  use  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
houses  ? — No  doubt ;  that  would,  at  all  events,  pre- 
vent the  boys  talkiiig  to  the  nurac-maida, 

932.  Would  any  limitation  as  to  hours  be  practi- 
cable ? — It  would  be  perfectly  optional  for  them  to 
have  tho  gardens  open  atwhot  hours  Ihey  liked.  You 
might  say  after  2  o'clock,  and  the  uhildrcn  belonging 
to  the  prebendal  houses  might  take  their  walks  in  tbo 
morning. 

933.  Can  you  indicate  any  other  alteration  with 
regoi'd  to  the  building  or  the  grounds  ? — No,  I  have 
nothing  that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  at  present.  I 
was,  in  the  first,  instance,  in  favour  of  pulling  down 
the  bonrding  houaea,  and  either  building  them  up 
or  hanng  more,  and  making  such  alterationa  as  wo 
might  be  able  to  make,  providing  that  no  obalacio 
interfered. 

934.  Do  you  think  that  a  more  enlarged  communi- 
cation  between  Great  and  Little  Dean'a  Yard  would 
be  of  advantage  and  importance  ? — Yes,  I  think  tho 
taking  down  of  Woodfall'a  liouae  would  be  of  im< 
portance. 

935.  What  would  you  put  in  their  place,  a  pas- 
sage, or  would  you  build  any  other  house  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  could  be  benefited 
by  it,  their  revenue  being  in  the  hands  of  tho  Eccle- 
Hiftsticnl  Commissioners ;  but  I  suppoao  the  Chapter 
would  be  content  with  about  30  feet,  which  would 
give  40  as  an  opening  to  Dean's  Yard. 

936.  You  are  aware  that  since  my  time  and  yours, 
considerable  additions  have  been  made.  Additional 
rooms  have  been  built  for  the  boya  and  others 
given  up.  The  library  in  your  time  was  not  used  as 
a  claaa  room? — No. 

937.  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  gymna- 
sium established  ? — Yes. 

938.  Tliere  are  three  rooms  attached  to  tho  school 
and  the  gymnasium  ? — Yes  i  I  would  not  make  any 
alteration  in  the  school  room.  It  is  capable  of  holding 
320  boys.  It  is  a  fine  room  i  f  it  were  properly  cleaned, 
but  you  cannot  deal  with  the  names.  There  is  a 
peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  tlie  n.imea,  and  yon 
cannot  touch  them.  There  are  few  rooms  in  London 
finer  than  Westminster  school,  with  its  chestnut  roof. 

939.  Is  it  your  idea  that  a  difficulty  would  exist 
in  procuring  more  boarding  house  accommodation, 
supposing  the  number  of  boys  in  tho  school  to  in- 
crease ? — Yes,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  not  so  many 
houses  in  Dean's  Yard  aa  they  had  in  my  time  ;  there 
were  the  centre  house  and  two  bonrding  houses  in 
Little  Dean'a  Yard,  and  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  one 
that  is  now  building,  or  has  been  rouently  built. 

940.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  demand  for  40 
additional  boys  who  might  come  to  the  school,  could 
they  provide  for  them  now  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
they  could  manage  unless  they  could  take  some  of  the 
houses  in  Victoria  Street  or  tho  neighbourhood,  which 
would  be  most  available,  because  theDenn  and  Chapter 
have  let  all  tho  houses  on  the  terrace,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  we  could  put  the  boys. 

941.  Are  they  let  on  lease  ? — I  do  not  know. 

942.  Would  it  not  bo  pnTiag  a  propi-r  regard  to 
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tendence  gn-en  by  the  Head  Master?— Very  mucli 
indeed;  thnt  I  quite  admit ;  in  fnct  I  should  eay  nimost 
entirely.  I  wanted  to  say  n  word  with  regard  to  the 
general  system  of  elections  in  college. 

953.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Before  going  to  that  point, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commission 
'what  place  you  would  wish  these  private  studies  to 
occupy  in  the  present  condition  of  the  school.  Would 
you  wish  them  to  be  substituted  for  anything  that 
now  exists,  or  do  you  suppose  that  there  is  any  vacant 
time  under  the  present  system  which  would  admit  of 

1  the  hoys  pursuing  them,  without  sacrificing  any  of 
Ptha  things  which  they  now  do  ?■ — I  must  give  this 
'  tinawer.  In  my  tirae  there  were  three  hulf-holiilaya, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturdiiy,  which  gave  pretty 
good  time  for  private  reading  and  study.  Now  there 
are  only  two  half-holidays  a  week,  I  believe ;  but 
I  should  have  thought  that,  with  diligent  and  ambi- 
tious boys,  thert'  In  still  left  time  enough  out  of  school 
to  do,  in  addition  to  what  they  do  in  school,  a  certnin 
amount  of  private  study,  especially  when  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  boy  can  choose  tbo  book  he  likes 
best  j  some  the  Odes  of  Horace,  some  the  Georgics, 
aome  Ilomor,  and.  to  show  his  taste  in  any  classical 
line  of  reading  which  he  likes, 

954.  If,  as  you  sappose,  they  were  lo  devote  the 
half-holiduys  to  it,  would  you  not  think  that  they 
would  be  devoting  a  little  too  much  time  to  study  in 
private,  ajid  too  little  lo  exercise  ? — It  would  he  a 
great  evil,  if  that  were  the  effect  of  priviite  study.  I 
ihink,  however,  it  would  ralhor  be  n  question  as  to 

Ethe  amount  of  time  which  should  be  given  to  private 
'study.     I  think  there  would  be  hardly  a  day  during 
which   some   period    could    not    bo   advantageously 
devoted  to  private  study,  if  it  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Head  Master  and  be  was  disposed  to 
cultivate  it. 
r     955.  Do  you  think  that  private  lessons  should  be 
'given  out,  or  that  that  is  a  matter  which  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  boys? — I  should  think  it  would 
bo  better  tti  leave  it  entirely  to  the  diacrelioa  of  the 
master  as  to  whether  he    would  encourage  private 
study.     He  might,  from  time  to  time,  say  to  a  boj-, 
"  Are  you  doing  any  private  studies  or  not  ?  " 
I      956.  Would  that,  or  would  it  not,  interfere  with 
[the  teaching  of  the  school  ? — I  would  rather  not  give 
^B  positive  opinion  upon  that.     But  in  giving  out  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  out  of  school,  there  would 
be  necessarily  a  great  deal  given  out  that  would  have 
been  done  in  school. 

957.  Would  there  not  be  adlfflcully  in  seeing  where 
the  additional  work  was  to  be  edged  in,  as  it  were, 
without  trenching  on  the  school  duty  or  the  school 
play  ? — No  doubt  it  would  depend  on  the  work  done 
in  school  as  to  the  degree  of  private  study  lo  bo 
done  out,  bceaueo  if  it  did  trench  on  tho  time  for 
play,  it  would  be  a  great  evil.  I  feel  strongly  on 
that  point. 

958.  {Lord  Li/Ucllon.)  I  think  your  son  is  captain 
'of  the  school  ? — He  is. 

959.  He  will  be  leaving  soon,  I  suppose  ? — He  will 
be  leaving  about  this  time  next  year,  in  the  natural 

Lconrse  of  things, 

960.  What  age  is  he?— Sixteen. 

961.  I  believe  he  has  obtained  considerable  dis- 
tinction at  Westminster  school  ? — He  has  done  very 

veil. 

962.  Do  I  understand  he  has  no  time,  and  never 
[lias  had  time  to  any  extent  at  all,  fur  private  study  ? — 
il  do  not  say  that ;  for  this  very  vacation  I  set  hini  to 
Fdo  one  of  the  Georgics,  which  he  did  not  finhih,  and 
'I  said,  "  I  daresay  you  will  find  plenty  of  time  to 

"  finish  this,  and  read  it  with  Dryden's  translation." 
Nor  did  he  think  he  would  have  any  difficulty  at  all 
about  the  matter,  and  he  knows  I  am  a  great  advocate 

^^for  his  having  his  full  play  hours. 

H      963.  Is  lie  a  boy  of  good  health  ? — He  is  a  boy  of 

■  good  health,  but  not  a  strong  boy.     Ha  never  woa 

■  etrong  enough  to  take  very  violent  exercise. 

H.     964.  Can  you  say,  taking  one  day  with  another, 
Hbow  much  time  a  day  he  woald  spend  iu  rntellectnal 
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work  ? — No,  X  cannot  answer  the  question.     He  ha« 
the  whole  routine  of  the  school  to  do. 

965.  Do  you  expect  that  when    your  boy  leaves 
Westminster  school  he  will  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Latin  grammatically  ? — 1  beheve  ho 
will  ;  but  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  lo  be  under  a   23  June  186S. 
Head  Master  to  whom  Westminster  has  been  much  ^ 
indebted.     He  has  been  estrcmcly  well  taught. 

966.  {Lord  Devon.)  In  your  time  was  it  tho  prac- 
tice to  prepare  lessons  in  school  up  lo  a  cettain 
period  ? — Yea. 

967.  At  Eton  I  believe  the  opposite  system  pre- 
vails, and  tho  boys  learn  them  out  of  school,  and  only 
come  into  tho  school  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
them  ? — Yes,  always. 

968.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system?  Do 
you  think  time  was  lost  when  you  were  there  ?— I 
think  the  lessons,  generally  speaking,  were  belter 
prepared  out  of  school  than  in  school.  My  own 
inclination  of  opinion  is  that  way. 

969.  Your  boy  has  never  been  a  home  boarder  or 
a  half  boarder,  has  he  ? — Yea  ;  he  was  a  half  boarder 
for  a  short  time. 

970.  You,  I  presume,  live  in  London  ;  he  might 
therefore  have  been  a  home  hoarder  ? — Yes. 

971.  Do  you  prefer  ihe  other  system? — 1  prefer 
the  half  boarder  system  very  much.  I  think  that  to 
a  delicate  boy  the  system  of  coming  home  at  night  Is 
a  very  good  system,  because  if  anything  is  tho  matter 
with  the  boy  you  can  remedy  it ;  but  I  must  say,  as 
far  83  my  boy  is  concerned,  he  is  exlremoly  reluctant 
to  come  home,  and  wishes  to  stay  at  tho  school. 

972.  Do  you  think  that  boys  generally  like  it  ? — • 
He  did,  most  certainly.  He  had  the  strongest  possible 
wish  to  remain  at  school,  but  there  was  no  particular 
reason  why  he  should,  and  be  did  not 

973.  You  think  that  boys  of  good  health  like  to 
live  at  school  ? — Yea. 

974.  Although  their  parents  are  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

975.  If  tlio  parents  are  in  the  country,  it  is  very 
often  a  question  of  convenience  and  economy  that  the 
boys  should  live  in,  becanse  they  very  often  go  home 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  ? — Yea ;  and  I  have  tho 
verj'  strongest  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  boy 
coming  homo  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  extends 
further  than  their  being  able  to  seo  their  parenta,  for 
boys  have  other  friends  and  connexions.  It  tends  to 
civiliie  a  hoy  ;  tho  parents  can  see  whether  there  is 
any  moral  injury  done  to  him.  I  think  the  coming 
home  harmonizes  and  civilizes  him  extremely,  because 
it  blends  the  home  system  ivith  the  school  system, 
which  I  consider  to«be  a  very  great  advantage. 

976.  Have  you  another  boy  ? — I  have  only  ono 
boy. 

977.  You  have  not  any  reason  lo  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  like  bullying  in  the  school  ? — Ho 
was  a  very  delicate  boy,  and  I  never  hud  o  complaint 
about  bullying. 

978.  {Lord  Clarenrfon.)  Not  one  ? — None  at  all. 

979.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  I  flaked  a  question  with 
regard  to  tho  system  of  private  studies.  Does  yoor 
experience  of  that  system  agree  in  the  main  with  tho 
description  which  Mr.  Mure  gives  of  it  ? — I  believe 
it  does  in  the  main. 

980.  Mr.  Mure  said  that  he  road  in  private  study 
Sophocles,  most  of  the  principal  ploys  of  Euripides,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  twice  over.  Do  you 
ever  recollect  a  boy  reading  as  much  as  that  ? — No, 
I  do  not  remember  any  boy  reading  so  much  as  that ; 
but  I  remember  a.  boy  reading  several  liooks  in  tho 

niad  and  in  Virgil  in  privnlo  study,  and  a  portion  of  • 

Cicero,  besides  studying  particular  treatises  of  which 

he  was  fond.     1  was  about  to  say  that  tho  whole 

system  of  election  into  college  in  Westminster  is  a  very 

peculiar  one,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand,   except 

by  a  person  who  either  has  had  a  boy  there  or  haa 

been  there  himself.     From  time  immemorial  the  choice 

of  the  boys  has  been  strictly  by  competition.     In  the 

senior  class  are  four  monitors,  of  whom  the  chief  is 

the  captain,  and  according  to  the  statutes  made  in 
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«w«ir«»tiUpiM«v 

i1tWfiw,fcy»MAih>wa«rhw»l  \ 'M^'^ 

IBS  Aat  »  wdl  kwnn  at  WertHiMMr :  ttet  i«  toMT, 
awara>b<7«  ndertafcn  to  mmM  awMker  ta  get 
»t*  alien  a^  wWa  dM  eowfUiriaa  eoMn  oa,  »d 
iTir  rMJfflit-  iV— ^  t — -^ —  —  Ac  ^07^  Lbe  help 
iilliiiifci^,  ■l.iii  fiirhii  "1  amm»  laat  gcamfij 
«»  onj  tfe  tiiJttiM.  TliMe  u  no  winlniiwnt  U* 
tee&e4(»  Aii«Anat  all,  exnpt  Chat  tbe  pw«nU  af 
ite  bMi  aOTaKr  Hake  apnaenitotbe  htJporboaks 
lAvucdeelia*.  I  Udnk  tfaat  tfce  lAak  sjstcn  Ina 
S  MOM  fctttcial  t£et*,  asd  I  <hoald  be  ycxj  ttmj 
ni4M4  la  M*  it  abolubed. 

081.  (ZMnd  Oaremdam.)  It  i>  Hw  ajatan  o(  duJ- 
leant.  I  think,  to  which  ym  «■«  aUadiag  ? — Yes  ; 
I  Ihiak  the  whofe  ujuun  «f  cbalWwgra  m  a  rerj  good 
«ae.  IiT«jgAcac9taUabeaafrieniUupbetv«cj>U»s 
hdlp  and  the  jnnor,  which  f:oea  on  thntigh  life. 

9S2.  (£wrf  Ifl^tUM-t  S<BuUr  l»  the  frieod^iilp 
vfakh  TerjoAee  ipringi  op  between  maitcraad  &g? 
^Tr^  with  thii  additinn,  that  it  wa*  the  pride  of  the 
hig  bar  that  the  little  bc^  thonU  have  diuungnished 
UmmU  t>  his  <&alln^  beeauae  it  reflected  great 
«ndit  npen  him,  and  irhU  bo7  got  into  r«0^e  it  was 
■  great  advaatage  t«  him,  hecnnte  it  dqiendt^  maioljr 
0n  the  exertion*  nf  his  help.  Idareiaj  jrouare  avare 
that  the  inmedute  cue  of  the  college  ij  iIwstk  placed 
■nder  the  noood  matter,  bat  if  he  andentaudj  the 
character  of  the  boj*,  and  can  inspire  tboce  boys  with 
eoaAdesM  in  hiB,  and  treat  (hem  ts  gcDitemea  and 
J»ft0g  0160,  (lodt  indeed,  they  elwajB  airir.^  at  a 
cooaiderable  age  before  the;  left,  and  were  actoallr 
jwnng  men,)  be  could  alwkjs  depend  opoa  tb<^ro  for 
the  naintenanee  of  di^jpliue  in  tli«  school.  This 
■jrabm  haa  alwaj*  worked  well,  unci  1  hare  ofu^  seen 
ft  Tcrj  idigbt  and  fc-eljle  hny  who  was  captain  govern 
reeolutel/  witJLtlic  aid  of  the  monitwa  ver7  nelL  On 
the  Other  handTif  llic^  wi^n  bad  ktiA  corrupt  fnouitoTs, 
the  mactcr  liad^reatdifficaU]'.  Very  moch,  ofconrw, 
drpimded  on  llu;  moniiore  and  on  the  eapiain,  bat  the 
wliuli-  ■li^ijdiiie  of  Ihe  culltge  is  bo  inucb  improved 
■iiic:  raj  time,  ilic  comforts  of  the  boy  are  so  moch 
atC4.-nded  to,  and  tbcy  art  so  divided  In  dlfiercnt  apciTt- 
BitaU,  that  1  think  qoiie  aa  mneh  has  lie«n  done  as 
an;  person  can  reaaonnblj  de^re  in  that  respect. 
There  is  nbunduDl  comiurt  for  each  boy,  snd  the 
hardabips  wliidi  they  eipi^rienct,  if  any,  are  not  moi  e 
than  tboy  would  ei{>crieDce  at  any  school.  la  all 
Other  ma  tiers  the  schuol  has  undergone  a  great  im' 
provcmeiit.  I  havn  hcRrd  remarks  about  ihe  fotid  now 
and  ilien.  Compliiints  have  been  made  ihat  the  food 
ia  not  always  a»  good  as  one  mjglit  expect  it  lo  be- 

983.  Is  there  any  complaint,  also,  aa  to  Ihe 
qiinntiiy? — There  liave  been  complaints  both  with 
regard  to  quantity  and  quality. 

yal-  Have  you  beard  any  complaint  about  any 
recent  relrenchmenl  in  the  quantity  of  the  food  ? — 
I  am  not  posRoit»nd  of  sufficient  deRnile  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  spcuk  on  thai  point.  I  have  hearit  com- 
plalnts  occasionally  that  the  boys  do  not  get  quite 
enough,  and  that  the  food  is  not  uf  vcr''  good  quality  ; 
but  no  definite  charge  has  been  brought  On  the 
wliolc,  I  think  Ihe  comforts  of  the  boys  have  been 
greatly  ituprovi^d.  Tltcir  playgrounds  are  very  greatly 
Hnproveil,  and  the  one  in  Dean's  Yard  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  iron  r.iils.  I  can  recollect  that  at  one  time 
there  were  continual  bnttloa  between  men  who  crossed 
that  fljmeo  and  the  boys.  Indeed,  there  were  certain 
boys  with  whom  it  waH  always  a  point  of  honour  to 
flght  anybody  who  would  not  get  out  of  the  green 
when  told  Ui  do  so.  All  tliat  lias  been  allercil  now, 
and  tho  ground  is  prop-^rly  railed  in,  so  that  such 
conflicts  eunnut  take  place. 

98.1.  Uo  the  boys  very  much  use  that  place  as  a 
plsygi-ouncl  ? — Ye*,  it  is  used  for  football,  principally 
in  Iho  winter  time.  When  I  was  a,  boy,  we  used  to 
play  very  much  at  o  game  which  T  am  afraid  is  now 


gone  out  of  foflhion,  and  which  was  called  hockey. 
986.  Vincent  Squ^iro  is  a  very  good  place  for 


the 


10  Km  in  extent,  and  u  or  wan  Te*7  wmmch  re- 
k^aiVeciefcin  the  aoHMer  ikBc.  Xgoaill 
te^er  ia  HT  MHM  ahent  the  cnO^e  SBvdcM  thaa 
Mr.  linre  doe* ;  fiv  I  never  en  bc£«««^  if  t^  nMtsr 
waa  fally  in^sred  iatc^  it  wenld  fee  Cend  othecwiK; 
thnn  ibtthcBollBga  garde— wwecri6»»PydwiKarf 
far  the  ■Pe^anhoTs.nndnot  bg  tke  nact/lha 
ennona  and  the  cnnons^  wi^ca  and  diiUicB*  Ihs 
eolfef«  gaid^  were  laid  eat  at  the  tmmm  taai 
thM  Baritagtoa  Boose  vaa  bnlt,  and  \ry  the  am 
■rcUtcct.  Ihoe  vac  n  ht—iifol  Cataide  t^A^^ 
towarda  tlw  |i,iiiVni.  lAich  wns  eridently  hnSt  ii 
order  that  the  gerde^  rfgr^^H  pertniA*  inno^ic  dECiac 
t»  the  edlege.  U  was  nlvBja  admitted  daring  Aa 
days  of  the  etoetion,  when  the  elertnra  eaone  bmi 
Christ  Chnrcb,  Oxfbrd.  nnd  Trinitf  f-^'«gn.  Cm- 
faridge,  that  the  gardena  a^  be  ihrowa  ofca,  mi 
dnisg  those  thrae  days  Ih*  ht^a  alwrnja  asad  lo  p 
into  then.  There  ii  naethrr  rcneoa  (hat  eoadoH 
HM  in  the  imprt  siion  that  it  ncTer  wna  iwtipwdej  Oat 
lUm  eoOege  gaidena  ahoold  be  kept  op  aimplj  fiv  Oe 
naeof  theeaiMmawboli^pento  have  *.*»—— *»—t»t^ 
npon  then,  becnnse  the  booae  of  tlte  Dean  hinflf. 
and  the  booM  of  one  of  the  ranwia,  looks  oa  to  the 
great  playgronnd  where  the  EoMbnll  mnj  be  Udcd 
againEt  the  windows  half-a-dozen  tinea  erery  i»j. 
All  the  great  gamea  at  the  schtml  naed,  in  mj  time, 
to  take  {daoe  in  ibat  aqoare,  and  tlun  would  be  aa 
greater  inconrenience  to  the  hoosea  of  the  canons  if 
the  ctdlege  gardens  were  thrown  open,  than  then 
u  at  present  to  ihoae  hnnaes  which  I  have  jost  been 
allnding  to,  the  Dean**  boose,  and  the  other  :  wlule, 
on  die  otbcT  hand,  it  woold  be  impoaeible  to  nm- 
estimate  the  advantage  which  the  throwing  cfo  tf 
those  gardens  would  be  to  the  schooL 

987.  They  are  never  nsed  at  all,  nt  preMot,  I  W 
lieve  ? — The  boys  occupy  them  for  the  three  or  fiwr 
days  that  tbe  election  lasts,  every  year.  I  an  vtty 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  do  net 
know  any  Dean  lo  whom  Westndastea  is  more  in- 
debted than  to  the  present  Dean.  He  has  doae  s 
great  deal,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  do  a  great  dot 
more.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  diareapecifuUv  of  uir 
canon.  Lord  John  Thynne,  during  the  lime  of  liit 
deplorable  illness  of  Dr.  Buckland,  did  a  great  deal ; 
but  I  conceive  that  if  the  college gardena  were  throws 
open  to-morrow,  nobody  would  complain  of  the  tile 
of  the  school.  I  was  at  the  school  for  aome  ye»w^ 
and  I  may  »ay,  in  pacing,  that  my  aaceston  for  ihrM 
generations,  both  on  my  father's  ^e  and  ns^  atother's 
side,  were  at  Westminster  school,  and  my  tnilj  boy  is 
there  now  ;  ho  that  you  may  readilj  unagtne  I  Wv« 
some  knowledge  of  the  school,  and  feel  the  de*p«i 
interest  in  its  welfare.  I  beliere  a  bcaltbier  plan 
never  could  be  found  than  where  it  is  situated.  W» 
never  had  a  fever  there  until  Dean  Bockland  opentd 
the  drains.  All  yon  want  is,  a  little  more  roomfv 
the  boys.  In  my  time  they  made  mucb  use  of  tbr 
cloisters,  and  I  believe  some  mi^hief  laight  have  bto 
done  in  them.  Now  they  are  altogether  excluded  Gn» 
them.  We  mted  general^'  to  play  at  football  there  :  sad 
your  Lordships  reeollect  that  Addison,  in  one  of  f 
most  famous  papers  in  the  Spetlator,  says  that  he* 
disturbed  in  hi.4  meditations  by  the  WestiniBStar  bajl' 
playing  at  football  in  the  cloisters. 

988.  {T^rd  Clarendon.)    You  are   aware   of  ll* 
reasons  why  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  WestmiiuKr 

would  allow  them  to  play  there  no  longer  ? 1 

but  I  think  that  when  they  were  turned  oat  of 
cloisters,  they  cerliunly  ought  lo  have  been  giren  lb 
college  frardens,  and  if  a  strong  pressure  bad  btei 
put  on  tbe  authorilicB  at  that  time,  they  might  hs« 
obtained  them  as  a  matter  of  exchange.  Thej  I 
had  the  use  of  the  cloisters  for  hundreds  of  years.! 
I  believe  originally  they  had  the  use  of  the  ct^k^ 
gardens.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  school  Ul  of 
very  much  in  Goodenougb's  time,  or  at  all  enntt 
very  shortly  nfter  hie  time.  I  believe,  and  I  sn 
bound  to  say  bo,  that  the  causes  of  that  falling 
were  to  be  found  in  tho  extreme  roughness  imd  htr 
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Bf  the  life  of  the  lower  boye.  We  oertninlj  hud 
cea  lo  perform  wliicli  were  escesaively  hnrd. 
ing  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  severity, 
there  was  constant  fighting  taking  plftce,  besidee 
b  there  wos  a  general  carelessness  and  roaghness 
respect  to  the  accommodation,  or  rather  the  want 
icommndation,   in   the    boarding  housea    as  well 

the  alihool.    I  remember  hearing  of  the  present 

Mansfleld'a  brother  being  very  ill  in  one  of  tho 
iing  houses,  and  hia  mother.  Lady  Manslield, 
ag  there  to  see  him.  Tbero  was  only  one  chair 
B  room,  upon  which  the  poor  sick  boy  was  re- 
ig,  and  a  friend  who  was  with  him  was  sitting 
tie  coal  scuttle.  When  Lady  Mansfield  entered 
oom,  the  lad  who  was  sitting  on  the  coal  scuttle 
ip,  and  with  perfectly  natural  politeness  and  good 
fing,  offered  it  to  her  ladyship  to  ait  down  upon. 

that  was  a  thing  which  I  believe  actually  hap* 
Jin  my  time,  and  it  gives  an  extremely  good  notion 
le  want  of  all  kinds  of  accommodation  in  the 
ling  houses  as  well  as  in  the  college  itself.  I 
inly  think  myself  that  the  want  of  all  the  little 
eniences  of  life  and  the  falling  off  in  obtaining 
lonours  at  the  univeraity  led  to  the  decline  of  the 
)1.  That  decline  was  very  rapid  for  a  certain  time ; 
e,  however,  arrested,  and  since  Dr.  Goodcnough'a 

it  has  not  been  in  so  prosperous  a  stale  as  it  is 
I  am  speaking  in  Dr.  Scott's  presence,  and  as 
Id  Westminster,  who  has  a  boy  actually  at  the 
}1,  1  am  proud  and  delighted  to  any,  that  I  could 
lesire  to  have  a  boy  better  educated  than  he  is 

the  education  which  ia  now  given  nt  West- 
ter  school. 

9,  You  arc  against  the  removal  of  the  school  to 
!ier  situation,  I  presume? — I  was  not  so,  until  I 
very  much  struck  with  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Veslminaters  on  that  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
inght  the  question  (IB  to  the  desirability  of  the 
ival  of  the  site  of  the  school  was  quite  a  matter 
h  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  main 
;  in  my  view  being  whether  sufficient  funda  could 
und  to  place  it  in  another  position  ;  but  after  tho 
ing  which  took  place,  the  moat  rooted  opposition 
e  propo.sitien  for  removing  the  school  was  shown 
;e  old  Westminsters. 

0.  Shown  by  some  of  them,  I  suppose? — Shown 
te  great  majority  of  the  persons  wlio  attended  the 
inga,  and  by  others  warmly  attached  to  it,  so  that  I 
quite  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  work 
for  iho  school  at  all,  and  that  to  remove  it  would 
oy  all  the  old  associations  connected  with  it.  Of 
!0  there  were  strong  poinia  urged  the  other  way, 
itill  certain  privileges  must  necessarily  be  lost  if  it 

removed.  Tliat  privilege  of  visiting  the  Houses 
'arliament  while  the  debates  are  going  on,  for 
nee,  is  not  n  light  one,  and  1  remember  Sir  James 
lam  saying,  in  one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches, 
his  first  desire  to  become  an  orator  was  stimulated 
itening,  when  he  was  a  Westminster  boy,  lo  the 
i  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox ;  and  I  myself  romem- 
when  I  was  a  Westminster  boy,  hearing  Mr. 
ling's  splendid  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal, 
tffect  of  which  I  never Torgot. 
II.  But  did  not  tho  late  Sir  James  Graham 
lude  the  very  speech  lo  which  you  have  been 
Ung  bysaying,  "But  I  do  not  send  my  eon  there, 
cause  Lady  Graham  objects  to  the  eiluation  of 
e  school "  ? — I  must  confess  that  I  belicvo  after 
;  comes  very  much  to  a  mothers'  question.  They 
I  to  entertmn  a  theory,  ond  which  is  a  mere  theory 
'  all,  for  the  fact  hos  been  disproved  and  is  being 
^oved  daily,  that  London  is  a  very  unwholesome 
J  to  send  a  boy  to. 

*2.  {Mr.  Vatigkan.)  The  position  of  Westminster 
lown  to  be  a  healthy  one,  is  it,  as  compared  with 
r  schools  ? — Yea,  especially  as  compared  with 
I  and  Wiocliester.  The  fevers  at  Eton  are  most 
rioua,  whereas  such  a  thing  as  fever  at  West- 
iter  school  is  hardly  known. 

13.  (Lord  Lifttelton.)  Is  ii  not  the  fact  that  a  great 
f  Westminster  parents  do  not  send  their  sons 
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there  now  ? — A  great  many  do  not ;  but  1  think  thoro 
is  a  tm-n  in  the  tide  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  and 
that  parents  are  now  sending  them  there  more  than 
they  did  before,  or  at  all  events  than  thoy  have  re- 
cently done.  

994.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  think  a  reaction  has    83  June  lew, 
begun  to  set  in  ? — 1  think  so. 

995.  (Lord  Devon.)  Is  there  not  a  very  great 
change  in  the  system  of  fagging  as  it  existed  in  your 
time  as  compared  with  the  present  system  ? — Yos  ;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  hardship  to  the  boy  in  the 
present  system  of  fagging  at  Wcstaiinstcr. 

996.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  there  juniors  enongti 
to  do  the  duties  r/hich  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  have  never  heard  any 
complaints  about  the  system  of  fagging  of  late,  and  I 
think  I  should  have  heard  had  there  been  any. 

997.  (Lord  Lt/ttehon.)  Your  boy  gets  fagging 
enough  done  for  him  ?-^Yes,  There  is  one  more  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  wish  to  express  myself,  and  that  ia 
with  respect  to  the  annual  college  play.  I  think  the 
advantages  of  that  play  have  of  late  years  been  very 
much  underrated.  I  think  that  advantage  did  not 
lie  alone  in  the  fact  that  it  made  the  boys  acquainted 
with  the  best  specimens  of  Latin  that  exist,  and  that 
it  teaches  them  to  speak  well,  but  it  lay  also  in  the 
training  which  the  whole  of  tho  boys  underwent  in 
learning  the  parts,  especially  those  who  were  to 
e[>eak.  Such  boys  as  took  part  in  the  play  soon  got 
accustomed  to  apeak  with  great  fluency.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  Westiainslcr  pliiy  was  always  well 
Bustained  and  acted  ;  and  Lord  Gronville  once  said 
that  ho  never  understood  Terence  until  he  Saw 
tho  plays  acted  by  the  Westminster  boys.  It  was 
not  more  the  disciphne  of  tho  boy's  mind,  which 
resulted  from  the  study  of  the  play,  which  was  ad- 
vantageous to  him,  than  the  readiness  in  speaking  und 
replying  which  it  produced.  Dr.  Hawtrey,  when 
Provost  of  Eton,  often  said,  "  I  aph  I  could  get 
"Eton -boys  to  speak  as  well  as  The  Weslminstef 
"  boya  do  i"  nnd  I  have  always  attributed  that  fluency 
and  readiness  to  the  discipline  and  training  which  the 
boys  undergo  in  practising  the  speaking  of  the  lines 
which  they  have  to  repeat  at  tho  play.  In  my  lime 
the  boys  used  lo  study  very  hard  indeed  to  ^e  selected 
as  actors  in  the  play. 

998.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Ilow  do  they  select  the 
boys  who  are  to  be  the  actors?  —  Tho  head  and 
under  masters  select  those  thoy  ihink  are  best  fitted 
to  act.  It  has  been  said  that  the  acting  of  Terence's 
plays  ia  b'kely  to  lead  to  immorality,  inasmuch  as  the 
boys  acted  girls'  parts.  Of  course  it  is  quite  inipos- 
aiblo  to  Bay  what  might  operate  on  a  boy'a  mind  who 
has  been  guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  acting  of  Terence's  plays  was  likely  to 
incite  to  immorality.  All  that  I  can  say  In  reply  to 
that  ia,  that  in  my  time  there  was  not  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  a  tendency  of  that  kind.  Great  jokes  there 
were,  certainly,  but  not  any  immorality,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  re>ison  to  suppose  that  nn  inclination  to 
immorality  was  fostered  in  the  mind  of  any  one  boy 
in  consequence  of  his  acting  a  woman's  part.  I  men- 
lion  the  circumstance  merely  becaoso  an  objection  has 
been  taken  to  tho  continuance  of  tho  play  upon  that 
gronnd, 

999.  (Lord Lt/ltetlon.)  You  prefer  tho  piny  to  tho 
system  which  prevails  at  Eton  and  Harrow  of  making 
epeeches  ? — Yes.  As  a  mere  matter  of  discipline  for 
tho  boys  I  greatly  prefer  it. 

1000.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion. Do  you  think  that  tho  average  number  of  boys 
who  listen  and  take  part  in  the  play  understand  it 
and  become  belter  Latin  scholars  in  effect  than  the 
average  of  the  boya  who  are  educated  in  other  pnbhe 
Schools  ? — I  should  say  so.  In  my  time  Terence  was 
read  in  the  school  fortho  elegance  of  the  Latinity  and 
the  turn  of  the  phrosca. 

1001.  I  am  apeaking  of  the  average  number  of  the 
boys.  Do  you  think  it  acted  on  thn  average  of  the 
boya  who  sal  and  listened  to  it,  so  that  they  under- 
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stood  it  sufficiently  to  make  them  better  ei-holai's. 
For  instance,  do  you  think  that  the  boj-s  who  were 
acouatomed  to  hear  or  take  part  in  the  VVi>3l!ninBler 
play  had  fewer  failures  on  nccounlof  their  Lalin  at  the 
Oxford  esaminiitiona  than  the  boys  educated  in  otiier 
83  June  18sa.  public  schools  ha<l?— My  impreseion  is  decidedly  no. 
— -  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  any 

connected  wiili  tliat  other  poiat  respecting  the  college 
gardens,  or  the  increased  acecmtmodutiou  that  might 
be  given  with  regard  to  the  school  buildings.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  Mr.  Mure  (hat  the  result  of  opening 
ft  communication  biitwueii  Great  and  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  throning  down  one  of  the  houses,  and  counecting 


the  two  by  an  iron  grating,  wooM  b«ft( 
improvement. 

1002.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  that b« 
difficulty  in  doing  tlini,  supposiiig  tlier«ni( 
will  to  do  so  ?— No  difficulty  ai  all;  wk  i^ 
might  be  still  left  in  which  a  boardjii):  I 
be  built  on  the  right-haiid  eida  as  yougvi 
Deiin'a  Yard,  which  13  now  occupied  byi 

1003,  Between  Queen  Ann's  Boantjr  ofteti 
entrance? — Yes  ;  and  I  hope  the  Kclionli 
distant  time,  require  more  boarding  hootii 
events  I  am  sure  timt  ta  b  coMliixgrac/i " 
to  be  provided  for. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


C.  B.  Scott. 


The  Bev.  C.  B,  Scott,  B.D.,  further  examined. 


1004.  (Lord  Clar^don.)  "Every  boy  is  examined 
"  by  the  Head  and  under  ransier  on  his  admission  to 
"  the  school."  T)o  you  thiuk,  on  the  wLole,  that 
they  come  tolerably  well  prepared  ? — No  ;  I  think 
at  least  one-third  of  the  boys  who  come  are  very 
deficient. 

1005.  Woald  you  sny  that  a  boy  from  II  to  12 
years  of  age  would  come  deficient  ? — Yes,  even  older 
than  that.  Boys  often  at  12  years  of  age  coroe  to  ua 
sadly  ignorant. 

1006.  Do  they  come  from  home  generally,  or  from 
preparatory  schools  ?— Somclimcs  from  the  one  and 
ioroetiraes  from  the  other.  The  worst  boys  generally 
come  from  home,  where  lliey  have  been  ntlerty  neg- 
lected and  allowed  lo  grow  up  learning  nothing. 

1007.  Are  any  of  tliem  so  ignorant  that  you 
do  not  admit  them  ?  —  There  are  some  that  come 
whom  I  have  advised  their  fulhers  to  lake  away  and 
to  send  Ihem  to  a  preparatory  school  first.  Of 
course  if  we  Lad  a  very  much  larger  number  of  hoys 
than  we  have  we  could  afford  to  be  more  select,  and 
to  be  very  mucl^fctricler  than  we  aro  now. 

1008.  (^Ltrd Li/i/dtoii ,)  After  ndmiding  some  you 
■end  them  back  again  ? — If  a  boy  eorao  to  us  so 
utterly  ignorant  that  he  would  have  lo  be  placed  with 
juniors  half  his  own  age,  we  lei!  the  father  lo  givo 
nim  another  year  at  a  preparatory  achonl.  In  some 
cases  the  "tioys  have  been  so  very  bad  that  we  have 
sent  them  back,  slating  that  there  was  no  use  in  their 
parents  sending  them  at  all. 

11X>9.  Do  you  consult  your  assistant  masters  on 
(inything  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  school  ? 
—Yes. 

1010.  You  have  no  periodica!  meetings?  —  No. 
Whenever  anything  is  worth  talking  about,  we  ar- 
range lo  have  a  meeting,  and  of  course,  if  a  man  have 
not  fiufficicRt  experience  to  guide  him,  his  opiuiou  is 
of  less  value. 

1011.  Does  the  rcaponsibility  rest  wholly  with 
yourself  ? — Yes. 

1012.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  In  one  of  your  answers 
you  make  this  remark:  "In  estimating  the  relative 
"  value  of  dilRrent  suhjcols,  1  should  say  the  classic 
"  is  reckoned  as  flilly  two-thirds  of  the  wliole  ;  the 
"  remaining  one-third  being  scripiuriil  subjects,  hia- 
"  tory  and  geography,  both  ancient  and  modern." 
Do  you  mean  modern  history  and  geography,  or  both 
nncioni  and  modern  ?— Boih  ancient  and  modern. 

1013.  With  rcspeel  to  English,  It  is  no  part  of  the 
English  language  or  litoniture  that  is  taught,  except 
BO  far  as  it  relates  to  historical  and  other  questions  on 
paper  which  may  be  considered  Enghsh  composition  ? 

1014.  You  would  not  say  that  the  English  language 
much  studii-d  in  the  Westminster  school  ? — No. 

1015.  Or  liierature  '—No. 

1016.  {Lard  Li/tleUon.)  It  ig  only  In  regard  to 
history?  —  Yes,  it  is  not  the  English  language  or 
literature  that  is  taught  so  much  as  history, 

1017.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  la  it  really  modem  his- 
tory. How  far  does  it  come  down  ?— We  do  not 
teach  practically  any  modern  history,  except  English 
history. 

1018.  Wliore  does  the  modern  history  begin  and 
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end  ? — Practically  tlie  biftory  of  Ettgiui  I 
the  time  of  the  Georges. 

1019.  {Lord  LijtuUon.)    And  ihftt  it , 
school  work  ? — Tea, 

1020.  You  say  the  matbetuBlic^  £iu 
Bchool   are  generally   coincident   wilb  thi 
and  then  you  add  lower  down  that  ilx  i 
the  malhemalieal  class  need  not  be,  ofirni 
fact,    working  at  the  same  subject. 
— Suppose    a    mathematical     cla»a    i' 
one  boy  might  be   at  trigonometry,  . 
be  at  conic  sections,  anotlicr  ftt  »otf" 
of  them  might,  however,  be  refcrriu^ 
when  they  met  with  difficulties.     SoHkc' 
a  boy  might  be  studying  odc  theomai 
another  boy  another ;   Ihc^  also  would  i 
master  in  cases  of  dilliculty.      I  ihtokiiti 
proper  system. 

1021.  {A  Commitsionfr.)  I  abouM  tl. 
would  give  himself  a  good  deal  of  truoLi; 
it.     It  was  certainly  not  the  system  villi  n 
a  simple  way;  it  gives  to  each  hoy  tU  cj] 
of  doing  his  Ijest  in  what  he  is  fit  for. 

1022.  (3lr.  Thompson.)  I  suppose  bei 
mainly  from  the  book,  and   not   bo  mwikl 
master  ? — Mainly  from  the  subject. 

1023.  Y'ou  have  some  hope  of  impronuJ 
Bent  system    of  teaching   French,   1uit« 
Y'es.     What  1  have  done    is   that  cad  < 
subdivided,  so  that  a  class  containingUcI 
is  split  into  two  clas.«es,  according  totbori 
allainments  in  French. 

1024.  1  think  you  told  us  how  mwli 
the  Ffoach  master  was  there  ? — ^Eighi',i 
class. 

1025.  Docs  ho  give  that  time  toevit 
to  one-third  of  the  school,  except  qtiiM  liil 

}026.  (Lord  Lyttellon.')    Then    there  ■  I 
preparation  besides ?— Yea,  IheexerciMi 
out  of  the  school. 

1027.  That  would  add  another  hour,  i 

1028.  1  understand  the  mathematical  d) 
separated  from  the  classical  as  to  thei 
be  obtained  ? — Entirely.  • 

1029.  Promotion  at  school  appears  I 
to  depend  upon  classics  ? — Classics,  scrip 
and  geography  are  massed  together,  but ; 
not  given   in  malhetnatica,   except  ia 
ncnce. 

1030.  It  is  sometimes  a  set  off  agtJosi 
in  other  subjects  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  very  W* 

1031.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Tou  6«y  that  lin»», 
you  require  a  boy  to  translate  passages  nev*' 
at  the  time? — ^Yes. 

1032.  In  what  parts  of  the  school  myoti. 
apply  that  system  '! — It  goes  all  the  way  <!««' 
form  having  tlieir  own  work  to  do. 

1033.  Practically  do  you  find  that  tlieraai 

work  low  down  in  the  school? SotDrtunl 

it  abominably,  but  they  gel  gradnallT 

1034.  Have  the  boys  of  Hie  iBaihe_- 
who  do  different  kinds  of  work,  an  iiidif 
in  the   m.ithcmatical  school  ? No,  it  fb 
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f  com«  to  tho  end  of  tLe  examination,  at  the 
e  half  year. 

Does  it  strike  you,  then,  there  would  bo  any 
lifficuUyin  mnking  on  entire  ficparaleclassk- 
T  the  mathematit^al  school  aa  distinct  from 
ltd  aohool  'i — Wc  should  want  mora  teachers. 
UEcept  myself  ood  tha  under  inaaler,  and 
maticftl  maste-r,  there  ia  no  one  who  would 
I  to  tench  maihematics,  therefore  I  should 
what  to  do  if  I  attempted  to  change  tho 

rhen  you  have  not  the  means  of  carrying  it 
I,  I  have  not  the  means  of  cariying  auch  & 
,t. 

•oes  that  apply  to  French  also  ? — French  I  oin 
liter.  The  mathematical  master,  fortunately 
a  good  French  scholar,  and  he  takes  French 
!  in  the  week.  There  are  two  divisions, 
oper  one  is  sent  to  M.  Dupont,  our  French 
The  boya  are  always  taught  by  the  master 
m  first. 

Lre  these  diviaions  eallrely  independent 
lool  arrangements,  or  is  there  a  subdivisiua 
■m? — There  is  a  subdivision  of  the  form, 
serve  no  good  purpose  to  have  boys  of  17 
ITS  of  age  together.  You  could  seldom  class 
ither  at  all.  If  you  subdivide  Id  a  certain 
d  within  certain  limits,  it  will  effect  all  that 
ired. 

n  what  respect ;  do  you  not  think  that  a  good 
iholar  for  his  age  of  11,  and  a  bod  French 

18,  could  not  be  in  the  same  class  ? — The 
rould  be,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lower  class,  and 

in  the  upper.  Exceptions  are  rare,  but 
f  occur,  we  sometimes  put  a  young  boy  in 

SB. 

Vould    it  not  economise  your  powers   if, 

f    treating    one   or    two    individual    boys 

(lly,  you  took  all  of  diflerent  ages  iu  the 

ee  of  proficiency,  and  taught  them  together, 

would  not  be  necessary  for  the    French 

do  ihe  same  work  more  than  once  ? — I  do 

that  I  send  a  single  boy  to  the  French 

itie,  but  with  the  higher  classes.     I  tako 

from  bis  own  class,  and  send  him  with  a 

I  more  advanced  class. 

ielonging  to  a  diftbrcnt  part  of  ibe  school  ? 

io  that  you  do  In  fiLct  break  up  the  classes  ? 
Vhen  there  is  a  manifest  injustice  in  keep- 
y  to  a  particular  class,  he  ploced  in  anolber. 
"ou  do  modify  tho  system  ? — Yes,  when  it  is 

Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  that  you  have 
examination  in  French,  when   books  ata 

prises.  What  do  you  consider  has  been 
of  those  examinations.     Have  they  been 

y.      Have   the  boys  shown  as  much  pro- 

}  you  could  have  reasonably  expected  ? — 

'o  what  do  yon  attribute  that ;  I  mean  of 
ificieney  only  with  reference  to  the  time 
I  tho  study  ? — I  think  the  answer  I  havo 
Io.   1 1   contains  very  much  what  I  wanted 

this  point.  The  difGcuIty  of  the  French 
satly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  results 
unination  do  not  affect  tho  election.  Now, 
I  have  got  permission  of  the  electors  to 
I  results  of  the  French  examination  to  them, 
ffiU  exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  the 

weight  they  will  give  to  those  results. 

ask  yoo,  90  far  as  you  know  of  the  results 
;noh  teaching  at  Westminster,  do  boys  after 
at  three  or  four  years  go  away  able  to  read 

French  book  with  Huency  ? — Just  a  few, 

learnt  French  in  childhood,  or  who  havo 
ict  of  going  abroad.  Some  boys,  who  hod 
a  them,  have  worked  up  their  French  and 

;•  fair  amount  of  knowledge.     Others  also 
earnt  it  at  home,  in  their  childhood,  get  on 
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welt,  but,  as  a  general  rnlo,  I  have  been  much  disap- 
pointed with  the  result  of  tho  French  teaching. 

1047.  Generally  speaking,  then,  you  would  say  that 
the  French  instruction  has  been  a  failure  at  West- 
minster ? — I  fear  so.  

1048.  If  a  boy  cannot  road  e  common  and  cosy    33  Jane  ISBI. 

French  book  it  must  bo  so  ? — I  havo  answered  tho  — ■ 

question. 

1049.  It  docs  not  seem  to  prove,  u  has  been  said, 
that  nn  accnrale  knowledge  of  Latin  affords  great 
facility  for  the  learning  of  French  ? — The  failure  is 
due  to  want  of  will,  not  want  of  opporluni^  of 
learning.  There  has  also  been  some  distrust  of  iho 
marks. 

1050.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  prizes  are  given  in 
consequence  of  the  marks  ? — Yes  ;  but  tbia  time  wo 
are  going  to  have  a  regular  examination,  nnd  the 
marks  are  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  marks  of  Iho 
regular  form  work. 

1051.  And  you  say  that  only  a  few  boys  are  able 
to  read  a  Freoch  audior  af^r  having  been  educated 
in  French  that  time  for  two  hours  a  week  ? — Some  of 
them  only. 

1052.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  If  French  is  part  of  the 
curriculum,  I  conclude  it  is  taught  by  a  gentleman 
and  B.  scholar  ? — M.  Dupont  is  that. 

1053.  ir  an  Englislimnn  could  be  found  to  teach 
Frencli,  who  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scliolar,  and  one 
of  the  regular  roasters  of  the  school,  you  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  ? — No  ;  it  would  be  much 
more  desirable.  To  the  small  extent  to  which  wo 
have  already  tried  it,  some  of  the  junior  classes  being 
taken  by  ono  of  the  oihcr  masters,  it  bos  worked 
more  elfleiently.  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  it  is 
infinitely  easier  for  one  of  the  ordinary  masters  of 
the  school,  even  if  he  be  not  an  accomplished  French 
scholar,  to  manage  the  boys. 

1054.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  suppose  it  is  only  the 
little  ones  who  can  be  taught  French  effectually  by 
such  a  person.  Does  he  not  speak  good  English? — 
Ho  speaks  grammatieally,  but  with  a  foreign  accent. 

1035.  Have  yon  any  boys  in  the  school  who  begin 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar  ? — No,  not  any 
who  begin  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar. 
Sometimes,  if  tliey  do  not  wish  to  learn  Greek,  they 
learn  French  insleod. 

lOoG.  (Lord  Li/tUlOiji.)  Have  they  prizes  enough 
to  stimulato  them  in  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

1057.  You  are  satislied  with  the  mathematical 
instruction  ? — Tolerably  sal  is  Bed. 

IOqS.  What  is  the  amount  of  time  you  give  to  the 
study  of  matliematics  ? — Four  hours  in  the  week  and 
five  in  my  own  form. 

1059.  You  say  tho  progress  in  mathematics  is  not 
very  different  to  the  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Are  you  satisfied  of  that? — Yes,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  progress  of  any  of  the  boys  is  all  that  we 
roighi  wish  it  to  be. 

1060.  As  a  training  for  the  mind,  do  you  consider 
that  tho  study  of  mathematics  should  be  put  upon  a 
par  with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  should  ;  not  if  thoy  were  taken  alone 
certainly. 

1061.  If  Greek  and  Latin  were  taken  alone  they 
ivonid  be  superior  ? — I  think  they  would  bo  better 
than  mathematics,  token  alone. 

1062.  You  said  just  now  it  is  only  in  cases  where 
Ihe  boys  do  remarkably  well  io  mathematics  that  their 
places  are  materially  affected  ? — A  remove  is  given 
for  form  work,  but  when  I  find  a  boy  who  has  done 
remarkably  well  in  mathematics,  I  put  him  up.  Last 
year  there  was  a  boy  whom  I  removed  to  the  sixth 
form.  He  had  not  earned  his  remove,  but  ho  bod 
shown  mathematical  ability  sufficient  to  justify  pro- 
motion. 

1063.  You  said  mathematics  did  not  tell  in  tlifl 
progress  of  the  school  ? — Some  change  in  that  respect 
is  going  to  be  made.  We  have  arranged  to  have  a 
little  examination,  which  we  are  going  to  throw 
into  the  form  work  ;  it  would  not  make  an^  material 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  boys,  but  it  is  much 
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more  eaay  to  get  the  work  doiv  wheo  they  I»»Te  ma. 

idea  it  wonM  be  tangibly  pwd  for. 

1064.  {Lord  LytUlton.)  Ton  hare  not  yet  scSaaDr 

introilnced  the  qratem  to  which  you  h*Te  tUnAsA  ? — 

Tee  i  it  is  now  begun. 
June  1 802.        1065.  {Mr.    Vaugkan.)  In  the  final  examinsliou 
for  stuiientships,  &c.,  yon  say  that  matbenuiuca  hxra 

a  considerable  value.      WLat  valoe  dojoo  gire  t« 

them  proponionalely  ?— About  one-llurd. 

1066.  That  is  a  rery  large  proportiiMi,  is  it  not  ? 

I  do  not  mean  one-third  ol'  the  whole,  bat  ao^ 

third  in  value  compared  with  the  claesios  i  th»t  is  to 
aay,  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

1067.  (I^rd  LyUtUon.)  DotbeyiSectthedectiotis 
to  college  ? — Ye*. 

10<i8.  But  they  do  not  enter  into  connderMioo  ia 
the  old  system  of  chaUengea  ?— Ko ;  the  chalkBge 
did  not  ioclade  them. 

1069.  Uaa  there  been  any  qnestioa  of  introducing 
it  iuto  the  elections  ? — Not  till  the  last  time,  when  I 
begged  the  electors  to  let  me  lay  the  French  exami- 
nation  before  them,  and  ihey  agreed  that  I  should 
do  so. 

1070.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  It  will  lie  wilh  tliem  to 
attach  what  weight  ihey  please  lo  it  ? — Yes. 

1071.  {Lord  Det!on.)  Practically,  ia  there  any 
weight  oltached  to  it  nt  the  present  lime  ? — Thevs 
never  lias  been. 

1072.  (^r.  VaugiioH,)  Do  you  find,  as  we  have 
had  reason  lo  find  in  some  other  places,  thai  there 
ia  any  dislike  for  the  French  language  i' — Tbo  bojs 
think  it  is  uwlcss  generally.  Silly  as  such  a  notion  is, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  tight  against  theimpre^on,  and 
practically  their  view  ia  very  much  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  French  is  not  token  into  account  in  the 
elections, 

1073.  You  have  spoken  of  teaching  French  by 
means  of  claseical  masters  in  your  written  evidence. 
Do  you  over  think  seriously  in  respect  to  teaching 
French  of  ret^uiring  it  aa  a  qunliScation  for  your 
tdassical  masters,  and  then  teaching  it  through  them  ? 
—No. 

1074.  {Mr.  T/iompson.)  If  you  did  it  would  limit 
yoiir  choice  of  masters  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  is  quite  limited 
enough  at  present. 

1075.  (Lard  Clarendon.)  Ton  say,  "the  Head 
"  Master  examines  ordinarily  once  a  month."  Is 
that  examination  severe  ;  that  is  lo  aay,  is  it  a 
searching  one  ? — I  do  as  much  as  I  can.  The  form 
bring  up  to  me  what  they  have  done  ;  for  instance, 
supposing  they  hare  been  doing  Xenophoo,  they 
hting  their  work  up  to  me,  and  I  give  marks  for  it, 
and  if  I  find  gross  ignorance  or  neglect,  I  giro  aa 
imposition. 

107C  Is  that  eu-'Scient  to  make  your  supervision 
felt  ? — Yea ;  my  assistants  ecem  to  think  it  is 
adeiuatc>  I  give  all  the  time  I  can  to  it.  When  I 
am  not  actoally  at  work  on  my  own  form,  I  always 
take  aome  other. 

1077.  Ib  addition  (o  that  yon  my,  "  There  arc  also 
"Mate  examinations  in  whirb  the  work  is  not  only 
"  lotdied  over  by  the  Head  Master,  but  is  submiiled 
**  to  some  independent  gentleman.'*  Is  the  examiner 
appointed  by  you  ? — No ;  that  is  with  respect  lo 
the  Latin  and  Greek  composition  for  the  prizes,  such 
as  Greek  phrase-a  sod  Latin  hexameters.  I  look 
over  theni  and  pick  out  half-a-dozen  of  the  best,  and 
then  Mr.  Mure  or  Dr.  Wordsworth  have  kindly 
acted  as  judges  for  me. 

1079.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  sopcriority  is 
determined  ? — Yes  ;  the  boys  prefer  to  have  a  Blranger 
forlhnt  purpose,  and  it  relieves  me  from  any  invi- 
dlousuees  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
prirea. 

1079.  "Threejunioratudcnlshipi  of  Christ  Church, 
'■  Oxford,  tenable  for  seven  yeari."  Thete,  you  eay, 
*'  are  nugraonted  by  certain  bencfaclioiis  ;  the  total 
*'  annual  value  is  at  present  about  100/.,  and  it  is  lo 
"lifC  (o  120/.  when  the  new  svstcm  is  In  full  opera- 
"  lion."     \rhal  does  that  mean  r— The  new  sliiduct- 


■hipa  at  Cbriat  ChnA  «hn  Ike  eU  stodeMibji 
AaB  bare  dropped, 

lom.  (Lu^  DeMm.y  la  Ote  BleelignB  ia  it  mo*. 
Mr7  ibat  tbe  mmber  Aodd  ec^gHt  exactly  oTlO! 
— Ko. 

1081.  Sonwtiates  Acn  maj  be  nglit  or  taml-^ 
There  is  hardly  erer  the  ^caetmoib^.  The  bh^V 
rariea  a  good  dol  Then  at«  40  eoUegen  altcgcdt^ 
anpponng  the  college  fo  he  tidt  (whicb  it  haa  bcci  4 
late),  and  eoBMqaeolIy  if  there  are  more  than  10  mm 
year,  there  may  be  lev  aaothcr.  Josi  at  the  ^mm 
nonent  the  Taaadea  are  IS  for  tlie  next  de^m 
next  year  there  may  be  10  or  II. 

1082.  Ie  partly  depends  apoa  the  faci  of  MMif 
the  boya  etayii^  over  ? — No,  atayin^  orer  ia  at  ■ 
end ;  hot  it  depends  oo  the  Taeancies  that  mcb. 
Boys  may  kare,  and  y«a  have  to  supply  tim  tv 
candes. 

10S3.  (Lord  LyOdton.)  With  regard  lo  ihit  n» 
benefactiod  wbicli  has  jnst  £aIkB  in  of  GOOL  a  j«r 
from  the  gift  of  Bldiop  Carej,  whicb  ia  to  he  Cf- 
triboted  (^  the  D««n  and  'CSnans  vt  Clirigt  Oarei 
at  their  annual  audit  among  the  WeBtBunster  stodM* ; 
is  it  to  be  diatriboted  amoog  thoae  who  an  tkoA 
from  the  Mbool  ? — Ye& 

1064.  At  Oxford  ?— Tea. 

1085.  Is  (hat  giroi  on  examaatMo  ? — It  mb 
wilh  Chriat  Chanel).  They  hare  notgircnAyvl  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  given  oa  ex^naMliOB. 

1066.  On  HlectioD  ?- Yes. 

1087.  Ton  consder  ibe  exhibittona  and  reward)  fir 
tbe  present  number  of  the  bojs  at  scbool  are  aapbii 
nomber  ? — Ye*. 

loss.  (.Vr.  Vowfiam.}  Are  the  opea  «rr«Uriq» 
open  to  the  whole  adiool  except  sach  of  the  ^ees'i 
scholars  as  are  elected  to  Christ  Chonch  stodnliAip. 
I  anderstand  they  are  open  to  the  other  QMia'f 
scboUrs  as  well  as  to  the  town  boys  ? — To.  7k 
bojrs  elected  lo  Christ  Church  stadeataliips  aiv  c»' 
eluded,  because  ihey  ate  so  valnable  ia  thcaucliu 
that  it  would  be  noreaaamable  to  allow  than  lo  k 
added  to. 

1089.  But  with  re»peel  to  the  exhibitioBen  Ik 
Trinity  College,  they  are  admitted  ? — Tea,  they  nay 
compete,  because  those  exhibitioas  to  Trininr  Ccdttt 
are  only  worth  about  40/.  a  year,  tvfaite  tbe  stnda^' 
sbipj  at  Christ  Church  are  valued  at  120/.,  haUa 
what  they  may  gel  from  the  Carey  fund. 

1090.  Do  yon  consider  yon  hare  enaagh  indacc- 
menta  in  tbe  exhibitions  now  open  to  dM  lem  bopi 
to  applya  proper  siimuliis  to  that  partof  tbeechoQl  ? 
—I  should  like  to  speak  very  decideiUy  ob  that  point, 
li  the  collegers  were  better  provided  for,  it  woald  it 
of  the  utmost  value  to  ibe  school  if  the  whele«f  the 
competitions  could  be  thrown  open,  but  in  order  ta 
kee^i  the  college  up,  you  must  make  it  more  de^raUt 
tliau  it  is  at  present.  I  have  no  doubt  thai  if  it  was 
not  for  the  prizes,  the  college  would  aot  be  filled  no*. 

1091.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  yea  have  boff 
who  arc  not  npon  the  fouoduiion,  who  would  be  ^ 
to  take  away  some  of  the  studeotslups  if  in  ih 
earlier  part  of  their  career  they  had  gat  oo  Iv 
the  foundation  ? — Sometimes  we  have  a  boy  whw 
fatlier  would  rather  that  he  did  not  go  upoa  Ik 
foo  illation. 

1092.  Are  exhibitioas  open  lo  the  whole  sdwt 
given  away  in  competition  in  the  »ame  cxamina&M 
under  which  the  studentships  are  avrarded  ? Yra> 

1093.  At  thai  examination  tho  Queca's  scfaidus 
are  pitied  against  the  town  boys  ? — Yes. 

1094.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  when  tbeexamiaos 
give  in  their  report  of  the  examination,  tlie  boys  nut 
on  the  foundation  arc  presented  to  you  f^r  hi*lirr 
places  than  Vjoys  who  are  on  tho  foondaiioo!— 
Hitherto  I  have  always  had  Queen's  scliolars  at  lb: 
head  of  the  ciaoiination,  but  sometimes  I  had  crrtaiB 
boys, — town  boys, — who  have  stood  verjf  high  foe 
feleclion.  A  town  boy  last  time  stood  next  to  iha 
three  who  went  lo  Christ  Church.  Those  who  wcM 
lo  Trinity  as  exhibitioners  were  below-  him. 

1095.  {Mr.  ThompsQii.')  I  tee  the  first-forni  boy  b 
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biiiy  fifth  in  tlie  GcTiooI  ? — Tou  muBt  not  build  on 
'that!  th^itia  conventional. 

1096.  Do  I  unik'rstind  yon  that  nil  the  examina- 

tions  for  the  prizes  in  lUo  school  nra  for  the  rcguhip 

work  of  the  achoul.  and  not  for  private  rending  ? — 

The  ouly  pi-ivttto  reading  for  election  is  six  books  of 

1      Homer  and  Virgil. 

Hr-  1097.  Are  all  tlio  p:is.«nfceB  (\*om  classlcdl  authors 
^Pin  tho  work  of  the  BcJiool  limited  to  thoso  books? — ■ 
They  have  theiv  unscua  pieces,  as  they  are  culled, 
_Bonie  times. 
B-  1098.  Is  that  ndvantngoo;is? — T  think  it  would  bo 
BtJraiitiigeous  to  bo  nblo  to  hiivo  an  adilitioual  paper 
^wof  critical  qucslion.t  in  the  »ixtb. 
^T     1099.  I  understand  you  have  applied  this  principlo 

to  tiie  lower  forms  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 
'  1100.  la  there  not  rather  an  >l/or(u)ri  reason  for 

Biipplying  it  to  the  higher  boys  in  the  school  ? — If 
^Btltey  arc  working  for  tho  final  oxntnioation  they  oru 
^ulilly  employed  already. 

^K*    1 101.  Would  you  tiot  like  to  bavo  an  independent 

^nrcRult  that  would  enable  you  to  test  matter?,  which 

^■the  foriu'^r  couhl  not  so  well  test?  —  I  think  that 

Hsomething  of  that  kind  would  be  very  advantageous. 

"      1102.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  ia  the  sixth  form 

esaniinatioa.     Is  it  for  tbo  purpose  of  entering  it  ? — 

Ko  !  that  means  for  the  election.    The  whole  foiia  ia 

examined  then. 

11103.  Should  you  see  any  advantage  in  introducing 
any  transh'ktiun  of  passugesof  Greek  and  Lnlin,  new  to 
the  boys,  into  tho  schoiilwork  ? — I  think  it  very 
Bdvantiigeous  to  the  students.  The  examination 
already  is  a  long  one  ;  that  is  the  chief  thing  which 
lias  influenced  me.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  he  done. 
At  the  very  least  there  are  two  Latin  autbore,  two 
Greek  authors,  theology,  composition,  history,  and  all 
the  mathematics  besides. 
-  1 104.  You  say  you  doubt  wbethcp  the  college  would 
b?  filled  without  the  stimulus  of  the  studentships. 
Tho  average  expense  of  tho  boys  in  the  colkgo  is 
only  one-third  of  that  of  the  boys  who  are  not  iu 
I      college.     Is  not  that  so  ? — About  ono-half,    taking 

»inta  consideration  the  incidental  expenses. 
'.  1105.  Such  aa  could  not  bo  incurred  in  the  case  of 
collegers  ? — Yes. 
■  1106.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Dr.  Liddell  abolished 
tho  system  of  private  tuiiion  that  formerly  existed, 
mid  you  to  a  certain  extent  have  restored  it,  but  I 
apprehend  that  ia  oaly  in  exceptional  eases,  because 
I  understand  you  are  rather  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Lid- 
del!,  that  it  is  not  an  ndvaulageuus  system  ? — Not  for 
I  us  here. 
1 107.  The  exceptional  cases  are  only  those  where 
jon  think  the  boy  could  not  got  on  without  the  assist- 
ftnco  of  a  tutor? — That  is  merely  because  I  am  here. 
If  I  were  elsewhere,  I  should  undoubtedly  havo 
private  tuiiion ;  but  hero  wo  have  to  consider  that 
the  system  must  be  one  that  will  enable  the  homo 
boarders  to  be  efficiently  taught,  and  you  cannot 
teach  them  on  a  syalem  in  which  largo  private 
tuition  is  a  regular  supplement. 
H  1 108.  Why  not  ? — Because  they  are  away  in  the 
H  evening. 

^K      1109.  {Mr.  77iompson-)  That  system  entirely  pre- 

^Byenta  your  getting  hold  of  tho  metropolitan  scholars  ? 

"  — Yes  i  but  I  do  fee!  the  want  of  what  ia  mentioned 

in  this  answer,  th.it  "  private  tuition  Elimulates  en 

^^"  honourable    emulation   between   the  tutors  thora- 

^B"  selves,  and  produces  .an  influence  for  good." 

H      1110.  {Mt.  Vaughnn.)   When  you  are  speaking  of 

f  the  advantages  of  private  tuition,  do  you  mean  that 

'      the  work  which  should  bo  done  by  private  tutors  Is 

form  work  help  ? — I  think  form  work  help  by  private 

tutors  is  usually  time  wasted. 

1111.  {Lord  Lylteifon.)  From  what  you  say  hero, 
you  would  divide  the  relations  between  the  private 
tutor  and  his  pupils  into  two  heads,  one  of"  which  i?, 
that  be  is  to  assist  the  scholar  in  his  intellectual  pro- 
gress, and  the  other  that  he  is  to  take  general  charge 
of  his  discipline  and  moral  conduct.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  boarders  at  present,  do  they  svt  look  up 


to  tho  master  of  the  boarding  honso  for  advice,  and 
do  not  the  parents  look  to  him  to  take  charge  of  tlio 
boys,  both  in  respect  to  their  general  character  and 
moral  conduct  ? — Yes,  but  the  boarding  house  master 
cannot  see  so  much  of  the  boys  in  private  as  the  private 
tutor  does  at  Eton,  beeauso  he  has  a  longer  time  in 
School,  and  less  tinio  out  of  it. 

1112.  But  if  there  were  any  considerable  moral 
defect,  would  the  parent  speak  to  the  tutor  about  it, 
or  to  tho  boarding  liouso  master? — If  he  would  havo 
spoken  to  tho  private  tutor  before,  he  would  speak  to 
the  boarding  honso  master  now, 

1113.  Hois  the  private  tutor?— If  tho  parent  spoko 
at  nil  about  it,  bo  would  probably  speak  to  the  boiirding 
house  master. 

1114.  Do  the  boarding  houso  niasiera  send  any 
report  home  of  tho  state  of  the  boys  ? — Yes  ;  and  it 
is  rather  a  question  discussed  among  ihom  wheihcp 
wo  should  havo  a  system  of  monthly  reports.  I 
always  write  about  iho  boys  in  my  own  form,  and 
tho  other  masters  write  about  those  in  theirs. 

1115.  That  would  of  course  refer  to  their  conduct 
iu  school  lime.  Tho  boarding  bonse  master,  I  pro- 
sumo,  writes  with  respect  to  their  conduct  there  ?— . 
Yes,  and  the  under  master  about  those  in  college. 

1116.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  At  Harrow  the  monthly 
report  is  with  reference  to  the  general  conduct  and 
progress  of  tho  boys.  Each  master  furnishes  a  report 
to  the  Head  M.TSter  or  Tutor,  who  sends  it  homo  to 
tiieir  parents  ? — Yes.  : 

1117.  {I^rd  Lyitdton.)  In  cases  of  diSieidty  would 
the  hoy  consult  the  master  of  the  boarding  huuso  ? — ■ 
Most  boys  would. 

Ills.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  From  what  point  of  view 
is  it  necessary  lo  place  the  elder  boys  on  a  form  of 
which  they  cannot  do  the  work,  because  I  under- 
stand that  to  produce,  under  tbo  Westminster  systcni, 
A  uect-ssity  for  private  tutors  ? — I  iliink  a  great 
dunce  in  n  low  form  is  a  monstrous  evil. 

1U9.  {Lord  Li/itdlon.)  Under  tho  present  tuition 
system,  as  you  have  restored  it,  ono  master  takes 
all  the  private  pupils  ? — Yes  ;  but  just  now  there 
are  very  few  private  pupils. 

1 120.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage that  it  fihould  all  be  done  by  one  master  ? — 
Tiiere  is  no  option  about  tho  matter,  because  the 
boarding  master's  time  ia  so  fully  occupied  already. 

1121.  With  the  duties  of  tho  hoarding  house  ?—• 
Yea.  Mr.  Marshall  will  explain  that  to  the  Com- 
mittee. He  sits  in  tho  evening  for  an  hour  in  the  hall 
with  the  boys. 

1122.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  say  that  "owing  to 
"  our  narrow  limits  of  space  and  small  numbers,  it 
"  is  verv  diflicuU  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  of 
"  Bpeciiil  bias  or  endowment,"  where  they  may  exist, 
but  you  add  that  in  tho  caao  of  boys  intended  for  the 
array  or  navy,  you  b.ive  sometimes  allowed  Euclid  or 
algebra  to  be  done  instead  of  Greek,  where  thera 
seemed  little  prospect  that  enough  Greek  would  ever 
be  learnt  to  be  of  any  service.  Has  that  been  carried 
to  Buy  extent  ? — Do  you  moan  aro  there  many  boya 
to  whom  the  system  ia  applied  ? 

1123.  Yes? — Not  any  very  largo  number  j  per- 
haps hulf  a  dozen  or  nine  in  the  school  ;  but  now  wo 
have  another  master  added,  there  may  very  likely 
bo  more. 

1124.  Do  you  make  any  application  to  the  boys' 
parents,  or  do  you  act  upon  your  own  judgment  ? — It 
is  generally  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  tbo 
boys'  parents. 

1125.  You  do  not  think  it  ia  sometimes  mado  on 
excuse  for  idleness  and  shirking  other  work  ? — That 
is  the  danger  of  the  system.  It  does  nor  work  very 
efficiently  ;  but  you  get  more  work  out  of  a  boy  than 
if  you  were  attempting  to  make  him  do  Greek  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  do  it. 

1126.  But  there  must  bo  a  great  many  boys  who 
never  learn  Greek  enough  to  he  of  service  to  them, 
and  who  are  not  going  into  the  army.  Do  you  do 
anything  lo  make  their  studies  profitable  ? — It  is 
difficull  to  conduct  a  school  unless  the  boys  are  deai- 
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rdot  of  tdievtng  «  eerMin  aiaosnt  rrf  niccett.  For 
tstUBce.  there  are  •  Dumber  of  bofs  le^rainc  Greek, 
wbo  kioi  kl  Leooaiir.g  soroettung  of  Greek  webtUmn, 
bat  it  b  of  BO  (ue  MWmpiiiie  to  prepsro  Immbs  for 
tbow  wko  act  tkttr  (tan  tsomfkAeij  mgaimt  (t. 

1 127.  An  lbef«  nauj  irbo  do  that  ?— If  «  boy 
wants  MBcduBg  eb^  and  oo«*aers  that  the  lexming 
of  Greek  ia  nerelj  vastis^  hia  time,  he  tells  bis 
IMtorta  ao,  asd  it  ia  bo  good  wfaaterer  keefHAg  hira 
to  Gnek.  In  bet  it  ia  nore  adranti^eovs  to  all 
pariie*  that  be  aboidd  not  oonttDne  JL 

1128.  (X*rrf  L^eUim.)  Tbea  do  Ifaejr  hmre  off 
Greek  eatirdy  ?  ~  Ye«,  a»d  twethiag  ia^Tcnasa 
ewbiitiitf^ 

1129.  (Lord  Claremdon.)  And  wooM  iber  bare 
I^io  '! — Ye«,  ^war«. 

1 130.  Woold  that  eDable  a  hoj  bo  allowed  to  Icbto 
of  Greek,  waA  poanUy  Latiii  to  a  certalo  extent,  to 
be  better  pmaied  to  aadergo  an  ezaminaiioo  for 
tbe  amy  ? — BeUer  prepcred,  probably,  thaa  bo 
wonld  otkerwiae  be. 

1131.  (Jfr.  Tloi^MM.)  To«  Wf  ikat  the  haji 
wbo  fo  into  the  anny  and  navy  am  iMl  th«  iUlt  of 
tlK  acbo<d  ?— No. 

1135.  {Loni  Lftttidom.)  Am  anwOliaK  leanan  of 
Gfeek,  woald  tbey  pn  the  eana  boeefit  ?— I  do  not 
tbiak  they  vo«ld  gain  nncL 

113^  iJUr.  ramglait.~\  Do  yoa  think  that  ibe  boys 
who  are  idle  in  Gtvek  and  Latin,  baring  obtained  a 
Boderste  knowledge  of  it,  wooU  be  eqaaUr  idle  in 
adKwl  work,  Mippoein*  there  was  a  greater  Utitnde 
in  tbe  sabjects  of  in^tmctioo  in  tbe  school  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

1134.  (IwJ  Clarewiom.)  Yon  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee who  anpeiintend  the  exuuiation,  that  is  tbe 
■d&lary  exawantion,  wrote  bat  year  to  yoo,  and  no 
4oabt  to  other  Head  Mirtfri  aleo^  n^ardii^  the 
extent  to  which  bora  were  withdrawn  fniin  tbe  pab< 
lie  '¥'h<H*lt  to  prepare  for  thoac  er>iniiMiliott%  and 
■Aini:  whether  temt  Means  eaald  not  be  deriaed  by 
which  the  ODdidates  oonU  be  retained  at  tbe  Mhoob 
Itn-iM-r-  Wm  that  beeanae  tbey  bad  boy«  teat  lo 
ibem  with  a  reiy  »ipernebl  cdncalion,  and  wbo^ 
aUoogh  tbey  might  have  bees  oaBved  lor  the 
exMBtaatioo,  conld  net  he  relied  apen  aAerwards  ?— 
Tbe  letter  I  receind  £d  not  cx^daia  akogetber  what 
kind  of  ■*^™jt-*--^—  it  wa^  ntt  I  rather  inftned. 
£ran  tbe  tone  in  lAieh  it  was  written,  that  they  eon- 
aidend  the  tinning  and  daraeier  of  the  boys  wbocn 
they  reeeired  to  be  defective,  and  that  the  training  of 
paUie  schoob  wonld  be  adrantageoiH  to  them,  lley 
ihw^ht.  them  ha4  been  a  ^teaa  of  cramMJog  by 
wbieh  they  lad  not  learnt  anything  wdl,  and  that  it 
had  aot  left  psmancnt  resalts.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  vysteai  b  ia  itMJf  a  bad  one,  bat  the  endenvotJ 
ta  arcire  ia  a  aMaent  at  attainments  that  ought  to 
be  the  reealt  of  a  atady  of  two  or  three  years  is 
•ueaded  with  b^  e&eli. 

IISS.  Has  these  been  any  attempt  on  yoir  part  to 
pbce  yoarself  in  co— naieatioa  with  that  committee 
«f  exaninen  in  order  to  nniii  i  ntaitil  exaetJir  what 
their  reqaitetaeots  were^  and  lo  see  how  fiu  they 
eeaU  be  met  at  Westminster,  »>  that  a  boy  m^ht 
be  fnlly  and  honestly  prepan^  at  school  lo  compete 
in  the  military  etaminaiiotw  ?  —  No^  I  hare  not, 
Bdeaase  I  do  not  think  we  hare  had  a  sndicseBt 
namber  of  rswdidatea  to  reader  Mich  a  step  aeceasaiy. 

1136.  {Mr.  Tkomffmm.)  The  beat  men.  I  soppose, 
want  to  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?— Yes.  Besidea 
I  think  that,  at  far  as  we  atv  cooccraod,  tbe  etate- 
nent  yon  will  find  in  the  wriiien  answer  is  moat  trve, 
namdy,  **  That  candidates  for  the  army  am  ncaally 
aaeagsl  the  atoM  idb  boys  at  a  public  athod.  Bad 
the  Bpirtt  of  iadoleaee  is  eonfinned  by  the  persaaiion 
eamnon  among  ibeai  that  a  few  nontbs*  work  with 
B  onmmer  is  not  only  leqiusite,  bat  aaScient  to 
nake  ap  for  all  lost  time. 

1137.  And  yoo  bare  neither  numhen  nor  space 
mfficient  for  working  tbe  two  systenw  at  oiKe  ? — Nob 

1 135.  If  yoo  had  niunbcrs  and  rpace,  woald  roa 
haTo  LotiodaceJ  it  ? — Yes,    1  iliink  the  aricy  exa- 


minations very  good,  aod  I  sbo«M  not  otged  b| 

for  them. 

1139.  r«B  wovld  introdDCA  a  cbM 
have  heard  called  bifnrcatMm.  ia  mMA 
be  no  Gteek  uagbt  at  all  i — Yea.    I  Aa 
erer.  to  keep  it  ia  sabordiaaiiom  to  (he 
of  the  -chboL 

1140.  You  say  la  yo«-  answer,  that  a  ia 
anistants'  boai^^  hotioe  theiw  u  a  tthmytfi 
GDO  Tolame^  can&Oy  adected   in  atetet  4 
of  literainre.    It  b  sopported  at  the 
by  the  payment  of  lOa.  pet-  mmamai  far 
What  a;*  we  lo  oafcrBfaaJ  hj  that  ?— Tbi 
M^.  Ma^«h«fl  showed    yon.     With    napstt 
expense  of  keeping  it  ap,  be  ekargea  f iw  nsl 
Gagnineai  a  year.     That    will  eoaie  to  W, 
out  of  that  mmey  he  lays  aasdo  lOt.  Cr  «■ 
fund. 

1141.  Then  it  b  not    aeCaaUy   lappml 
master's  expense  ? — ^What    I  ncMs 
shall  nmkeaaoehargeta  tbe  parvatffariti  b 
dedaeu  so  nncb  oat  of  tbe  aianaak  OK  b 
him. 

1142.  <£ord  IfCee/toM.^     It   is  a  |  ij    il 
parent  if  it  b  sot  a  cb&rgc.     Has  i 
increased  mnca  Um  first  egtabtiihiilrf 
— Itlnnkaot. 

1143.  {Lord  CtanmAm.)    It    it   pm^ 
same   way  as  each   pareat    is    cbar^  la 
Bttcadasee.    Il  b  put  into  oae  Itnopi.  T« 
say  that  the  pareais  of  the   bexa  ara  b« 
medical  attendance  ? — It  ia,  as  yoa  b^,  fsii 

iia.  (L^rd LgOttltm.}   Howlaaehai 
be«a  established  ^Aboat  lo  J9mr%,  I 

1145.  Tbe  qnastioB   ia,   wfaatfao'  the 
charged  more  than  tbey   srcxv   bcdere?' 
not  RipfNined  oat  of  vaaoerj  wUdh  the 
specially  for  it,  bat  oat  of  luuuey   eo^b 
mastet't  bands.     Ulliaatdj.   bo   do^l,  it 
of  fees. 

1 146.  Then  it  is  actoallj  pwd  eat  of  Al 
owniacoBie  ? — Yea.    Yon  en^,  af 
pBicnts  pay  fcreTerytbit^  if  jtm  tafca  b  b 

1147.  <£snf  Dnm.)  Witb  RgHd  IS  A> 
library,  is  that  practically  used  by  tha 
In  that  library,  there  are  a  oertaia  wmkK4^^ 
rwlMiaslical  books  and  some  laoapn  tbasli^ 
(raa  the  bte  Dr.  BalTs  Ubrwy  at  Ck^OadL 
and  there  are  al»  a  namber  nf  amihaaltimf^ 
togrtber  with  the  QaaHerly-  and 
That  library  b  eaUed  the  Qotco'a 
and  they  tuTe  Bcoeas  to  it  at  all  timas.  If*** 
books  there  fivm  timelo  ttnse. 

1146.  TnWBide  the  Bvppen  of  tbr  KbST*"'' 
B  paymmi  of  or.  from  tmeh  oS  the  Qaeea'i  dda) 
—Yes. 

1149.  Who  mnnages  it? — I  kae»tWf«fc:« 
of  the  boys  are  librariana,  bat  tbeboysdosaa 
very  ma^  with  the  exception  of  Hke  ECriia|k^ 
QuBHwIy  Beriewa. 

1 150.  Hay  they  take  thsB   into   ifeb 
Ye*. 

1151.  Ton  think  that  additional  librvr 
lion  u  deaiinbk  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  fitted  op 
At  the  ptesent  tOM^  the  scbolnrs  can 
becaaseweHveeastaatlynsiBgit  (ordrawb^. 
it  b  not  nsed  for  fehocl  pnrpoees  very  ofba  itf> 
who  eone  to  look  at  the  baiidin^  go  Aena^k 
point  of  fact  there  b  eadesf  iniermpt*oa. 

1152.  Sapponng  that  alieration  which  b«  l« 
mentioned  more  than  oaee  respeetii^  the  rsmi^ 
the  honse  betwcea  Great  and  Little  Den^  W 
wete  awwa^ishcd,  yoar  pfau  wonld  be  to  %m* 
librsiT  over  the  gateway.  I  peeaaiae  ?—Yas;  M' 
that  b  done,  thn*  mst  be  a  hotaaa  for  e^tf  * 
Chapter  prorided. 

1153.  A  hoaie  for  oae  of  tbe  Chapter  ? ^Ta^Ai 

mnjt  beprorided. 

1 154.  Is  that  house  at  ptutmt  oecvpisd  by  «ii 
the  Chapter  ? — It  b  at  pnaeni  in  nnmti  mwi  sf  • 
of  the  Chapter. 


5.  But  not  occupied  ? — Not  by  him  ;  it  is  let. 
bua  there  is  aii  optiortunity  for  carrying  out  the 
retnent,  which  may  never  reeur  nguiri. 
5.  Does  the  iloor  belong  to  your  house  ? — No. 
divided  into  two  bftya,  onJ  one  of  them  ia  the 
ice  to  my  house,  but  tho  part  above  ia  not  my 

7.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Do  any  of  the  boys  learn 
mental  music  in  the  echool  ? — I  have  bad  boys 
IT  twice  who  learnt  instrumental  mueic. 

8.  What  vns  the  inslruraent  ?  —  The  piano, 
f  thorn  learnt  the  violin. 

9.  Do  you  know  the  delails-  of  the  teaching  of 
in  the  school  enough  to  say  whether  they  learn 
intifically  ? — I  bib  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not. 
Turlc,  tbe  abbey  oi'ganist,   is  our  teacher,  and 

a  sufficient  number  of  boj3  can  bo  got  to  form 
iS,  ho  teaches  them.  Tho  musical  (caching  ia 
Y  singing.  It  ia  left  in  his  hands,  and  the  boys 
to  be  quite  satisfied. 

0.  Are  these  extras  learnt  chiefly  by  the  boys 
have  little  to  pay,  —  namely,  the  Queen's 
ra,  who  have  nothing  lo  pay  for  the  other  part 
lir  cducalion,  or  is  it  the  town  boys  principally 
earn  ? — They  have  a  good  deal  to  pay,  but  not 
cb,  of  course,  aa  the  otlier  boys, 
il.  You  do  not  lind  the  Queen 'a  scholars  learn 
nueb  more  tlian  the  other  boys  in  consequence 
■ir  not  having  so  much  to  [lay  ? — There  ia  no 
distinction  belween  them.  If  a  boy  has  a  taste 
awing,  he  usually  joins  the  drawing  clafis. 
2,  (  hard  Df  van.)  Is  that  held  on  half  holidays? 
a  held  on  Wednesdays,  and  two  or  three  other 

IgB. 

13.  What  is  the  fee  ? — About  a  guinea  three 
a  year. 

14.  {Lord  Clarendon.')  Von  aay  the  under  master 
jcially  charged  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
intendence  of  the  Queen's  scholars.  Will  you 
what  means  he  takes  to  promote  good  conduct 
norality.     In  the  answer  of  Mr.  Ingrimi,  the 

muster,  who  has  the  special  charge  of  the 
c,  I  see  nothing  concerning  religions  instruction, 
ttends  to  hear  Ihem  say  grace  in  hnll,  and  to 
fC  their  conduct  when  they  are  in  college,  but 
ligioua  instruction  formally  given,  even  on 
tya  ? — There  is  prepiiraticin  for  the  Holy  Com- 
in  from  time  to  time,  and  the  acriplural  work 
e  school  :  there  ia  very  little  on  the  Sunday, 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  boys  are  absent  on 
lay,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  fur  him  to  do 
ing. 
i5.  {Lord  Li/llrltoii,)  You  mean  that  the  col- 

I  get  the  ordinary  religious  work  of  the  school  to 
-Yes. 

i6.  {Lord  Devon.}  Perhaps  Mr.  Scolt  will  Icll 
lat  is  ihe  religious  work.  Ho  has  the  general 
e  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  auiieriuiendence  of 
illege  ? — Yes, 

>7.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Does  Mr.  Ingram  do 
respect  to  the  Queen's  scholars  the  same  as  your 
!  assistant  does,  go  round  the  room  and  encour* 
le  boys  lo  private  prayer? — I  have  no  doubt 

II  do  as  much  as  Mr,  Marshall  as  soon  aa  he  has 
ia  way. 

Jfi,  Have  the  boys  hitherto  been  left  entirely  to 
(elves  with  respect  to  their  religious  training  in 
;e? — Besides  what  I  have  already  mentioned, 
■edecessor  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  boys 
ihey  were  in  tho  sick  bouse. 
j9.   (Aorrf    LytteUon.)    Mr.    Ingram    has  only 
tly  come  here  ? — Only  since  last  autumn. 
ro.  Then  with   respect  to   the   abbey  eervice. 
soys  attend  the  abbey,  but  there  is  now  a  special 
ce  for  them,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  on  Saints'  day 
ings.     There  is  ono  to-morrow,  for  esamplo. 
n.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  On  these  occasions  is  it 
roctice  to  address  sermons  to  the  hoys  particu- 
? — Yea  i  I  preach  to  the  boys,  and  there  is  hardly 
>dy  else  (here. 

It,  I  suppose,  ia  because  it  is  so  early  in 
I 
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the  morning  ? — There  ore  a  small  number  of  atten- 
dants at  tlie  early  service,  but  those  who  do  attend 
seldom  remain  for  the  sermon. 

1173.  You  aay  that  in  the  aixth  form  on  Monday, 
the  subject  is  generally  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  afterwards  a  portion  of  the  AcM  in  Greek,  the    S3  JanciBGf!. 
Epistle  always  hcin;;  said  by  heart.  At  the  same  time     -. 

you  add,  some  other  book  is  carried  on  ;  Butler's 
Analogy,  for  instance.  Is  not  Butler's  Analog}'  rather 
a  hard  book  ? — It  is  only  used  with  my  own  form. 

1174.  You  do  not  find  it  a  hard  book  ? — I  have  not 
been  dissnlisfied  with  it  to  work  from. 

1175.  Is  it  a  book  the  use  of  which  you  have  intro- 
duced into  the  upper  form,  or  has  the  sixth  form 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  ? — I  introduced 
it.  We  take  only  the  first  section  oue  year,  and  next 
year  wo  take  tho  second  part, 

1176.  (Lord  Lyltelton.)  With  regard  to  the  atten- 
dance at  tho  Holy  Communion,  tho  regulations  are  a 
little  different  from  what  ive  have  generally  found  ia 
other  schools.  You  say  that  four  times  a  year  tho 
under  master  specially  prepares  nil  who  have  been 
confirmed  for  the  rccepiion  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  that  at  such  times  all  the  Queen's  scholars  are 
c:(pocted  to  communicate.  Is  that  a  rale  which  is  en- 
forced,    lo  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  do  ao  ? — Ye«. 

1177.  Is  it  at  your  discretion  either  to  enforce  of 
lo  alter  that  system  ? — Itis  not  at  my  discretion.  It 
would  be  at  the  Dean's  discretion  to  do  so,  and  no 
doubt  if  I  expressed  a  strong  opinion  upon  il,  ho 
might  do  so.  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  have  never  pressed  the  matter 
upon  him,  bec-ause  I  rhougbt  I  was  bound  not  to  pro- 
pose a  change,  unless  I  could  show  that  the  system 
I  wished  to  substitute  would  practically  work,  and  I 
think  that  the  result  of  an  alteration  of  the  old  rule 
making  it  optional  whether  the  Queen's  scholars 
should  aCtond  the  communion  or  not,  would  be,  that 
they  would  not  attend  at  all.  Tho  confinement  on 
Sundays  ia  much  disliked,  and  if  tho  present  syslom 
were  altered  so  as  to  mako  it  opliooal,  we  should 
have  applications  from  parents  that  the  boys  might 
attend  the  communion  at  home,  so  that  some  would 
keep  away,  and  others  would  bo  accused  of  hypocrisy 
if  they  remained  here,  and  eventually  we  should  have 
none  at  all. 

1178.  Does  it  not  seem  essential  that  the  attendance 
at  that  observance  should  Iw  left  free  to  those  who 
are  confirmed  ? — If  the  point  were  raised  anywhere 
but  where  we  are,  I  shuuld  not  think  there  was  the 
smallest  question  about  it,  that  jt  ought  tu  bo  left 
free  ;  but  I  have  shrunk  i'rom  proposing  any  alteration 
in  the  old  systetn  here. 

1179.  Is  that  ono  of  the  points  with  which  yoa 
would  not  like  to  deal  without  tho  Dean's  sanction  ? 
— I  do  not  conceive  that  I  could  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion without  tho  Dean'a  sanction. 

1180.  (Lord  Devon.)  Ia  there  any  question  with 
respect  to  the  boys  declining  to  attond  ? — No  ;  boys 
certainly  have  attended,  who  appeared  afterwards  to 
have  been  unlit,  but  you  cannot  prevent  this,  and 
there  may  bo  hypocrisy  under  any  system. 

1181.  (3Ir,  Thompson.)  I  think  il  is  hardly  fair 
lu  call  boys  who  are  forced  lo  attend,  hypocrites  ? — ■ 
No,  I  do  not  mean  that,  I  meant  merely  that  in 
making  it  optional,  if  some  of  them  attended,  they 
might  be  taunted  with  this. 

1182.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  With  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishments, I  observe  that  the  punishments  in  use  aro 
the  rod,  impositions,  confinement  to  tho  Dean's  Yard, 
and  refusal  of  leave.  The  rod,  I  see  is  applied  to  tho 
back  of  the  band,  which  is  held  out.  Is  it  used 
otherwise  ? — Yes  ;  grave  offences  are  punished,  if 
necessary,  by  flogging. 

1183.  llns  the  system  of  flogging  diminished  very 
much  lately  ? — Yea,  very  much.  In  former  days 
flOaS'"8  "'"^  ^'^'■y  much  resorted  to,  but  now  it  is 
Tciy  rm-e  i  there  being  only  one  or  two  OBsea  in  half 
a  year. 

1184.  You  think  tho  average  would  be>  four  or  five 
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lint  iwpaak—  Ml  i«  te 


laaa  uacw  dwi;;  iki^. 

Ml/ <ir  ilw  tepwWoM  InrM  It  heart  ^~ 
A  Uj/vlllltarnWbMrtTMeMWtlin 
I  mnA  leO  lu»  iw  Mu*  II ;  b«t  if  B  bov 


_»  10  wrfM  IMmA.  TImm  ft  pw6tidv  lr««  M^fct  U 
■ylwtlwBy  »Tt^»L  Vow  t«  alMja  cadwtnnv  •• 
Iwfa*  M  tiM  l«Jt  tudf  bcittj  <Im». 

IIM.  Af* 

Ml  ImiMtUion  BAf)  IcD  lu»  iw  Ian  II';  b«t  if  ft  hvf 
•eU  btmarif  jigftlftH  ll,  and  u  dctcnaiacd  >e4  to  ^  H^ 
you  ouMunt  cowpri  bin,  tjKsa«c  too  esaaeC  go  Mi 
(or  eter  XtuMin^  vpon  lii«  iMnunf  wliftt  be  sercr 

aft/f. 

MH7.  Y'rti  would  |>fvft!T,  if  Jfoa  cooU,  giTing  him 
flit  tiri|f"i>iii'->n  lo  laun  bjr  biemrt  ntbtr  than  giTing  luxa 
II  to  wtil"  ? — Ye*  I  we  f^tTO  Ifne*  u  little  a>  wc  an. 
We  jir'tfi  t  to  nivo  lrni>o«l(!'n)a  lo  Ijo  Icftmt  bjf  biisrt 
ir  ft  f'"y  lifui  luit  *ai'I  hi*  Fc-[><^ilion.  HomettaiM  wfi 
Ml  lilm  duwn  lu  nuik<-  a  liurrnl  iranitation,  to  do  &a 
etcrclw*,  or  wlist  nni  cnlto'l  flcrirali'irM  nt  Kton. 

1 1 8r4.  f  /.»>-(/  Li/llfltoa, )  Di)  /on  ntion'l  lo  tbe  hftnd- 
wrllhitf  ? — Yet  ;  wo  allow  fuwcr  lines,  if  tha  writing 

il8tf.  {/.ord  Clartnrlon.)  Yoo  give  fewer  Unta  ?^ 
Tm. 

1 1  DO.  Tun  think  tliftt  firing  ihem  Uo  niucb  U  a  bad 
prneticf.  Yoo  mny  rumcmber,  pfobiMy,  what  they 
ito  nt  Iliirruw  '! — Yen,  thc^  Mt  rory  long  impositiona 
ut  llormw. 

II'JI.  (/,ortl  Devon.)  Doo»  tlio  flo;tging  take  placo 
in  n  room  at  tlio  brtck  of  llio  hHhioI  ? — Yes. 

1 102,  In  it  in  the  i)ro»Lii:-ii  of  tlio  mMUr  ? — Yea, 
ibrt  miuliT  iiunidii'M,  nnd  ihom  {n  ulwny*  one  boy 
tbcni  Ik'hIiIpii  tin.'  ptilprlt. 

I  lf)3,  (f.aril  f.i/llAtan.)  Tlie  jirmpoglor,  I  suppose  ? 
—I  do  not  mean  iho  monitor. 

1191.  {LoTri  Clnrrndati.)  A»  a  ipcctntor? — Lord 
IVvoti  cim  ti^ll  you. 

119.)-  {Mr.  Fffrfy/idn.)  With  rpgnnl  to  tlio  punisli- 
nU'nl  "O  till'  liiinil,  nm  tlio  tiova  ftmnally  sent  ij|i  to  bo 
nimixbcul  un  the  litiiul  ? — Wbnt  hnpncim  'm  tliiii — 
Siiiip<i«ln;j  a  lifiy  m(scoii(Iu(!ljt  bimiipll,  tlm  iissistniit 
tniixli'c  ni'ii'U  for  ilio  inotiltrit',  a'ld  closiros  lii:i)  lo  hike 
mi  llm  i-iilprii  In  mo  in  Bfliool  for  puninhiniMit ;  the 
boy  Ir  Ilir'ii  illivolcil  to  bold  out  hid  hnnd,  niu!  receives 
llie  liiitiiMliciixrit  M  bi'Curo  di'ScriluHl. 

I  l!)ri,  lloiv  tiiiiiiy  liloivs  iiry  ^ivon  ? — Four  or  fivf. 

11(17.  Tlint  it  ft  imriinliment  of  con  rue  below  the 
Bnllrinrj'  floiriilnK  ? — Vcj",  i|.  i»  not  it  severe  punish- 
mwil,  cupi'diiilly  ivbim  ibr-  hoyn  gi^t  bnrdcned.  Tlii'y 
would  hiuoli  nillmr  linvc  it  limn  iuiprinitiun. 

I IDH,  I*  Mint  pimtsliment  trndiiionnry  in  tlio 
mdi.jon-Yr«. 

I  Iflli.  ( t.iiril  Itri-fiH.)  The  olhor  ma^leni,  I  suppose, 
hiivn  ttiti  iiiimn  [Hnvoc,  If  it  ii«  nceeisary,  to  puniiib  the 
lllllii  boy"  ?— Otilv  llic  ntidcr iim'ler. 

lilHi.  (Mr.  !'inii/hnn.)  Ooly  tlio  four  bead  boys  on 
Ibf  riXiiiddllori  iii'u  moiilloi-d  P — 'I'biit  is  nil. 

TJUI,  Ari'  tliry  milllrient  Iti  miiubiT  lo  attend  to 
ihe  oiihr  cmd  itUelplino  of  tbo  sebool  ? — Yej. 

\'J(M.  You  ivly  upon  them  ?— Yoa,  yery  con- 
aid  craldv. 

13<«l,  rbc  bend  town  lioy  baa  alM  an  authority 
oviT  ilio  town  b.iyi.  Imt  the  monitors  on  the  foundn- 
tion  bnvo  autborilv  over  Ihu  whole  school,  bonidors 
ft»  well  as  others  ?_ Yes,  a  ecriain  authoritv- ;  but 
ihwa  is  jfalousy  about  this. 

IJKM.  Their  authority  eliisbee  with  the  authority  of 
tbt  heAd  town  boy  ?— \'«,  as  to  the  town  boys  it 
K^ldoao. 

i*V1.  The  Iowa  boTS  wouM  resist  the  monitor,  as 
TM)  think  f— It  wouH  <loiwn.i  upon  what  it  was. 
With  respect  to  ftiij  smt  broaeh  of  diadpUno  the 
tiM(ut»r,  balbn  Iw  pftDbbcd,  would  make  a  conmuai- 
<•!»»  to  Uw  bead  Mwn  boy.  but  bo  mmUl  hare 
Mlbaritytopwisb. 

H0&  In  what  wiy  P— Tkat  point  needs  vfttduar. 
Tb*  «U  WcatateMartntoM  ««^  Ibst  MlUi«  bvl  tbe 


b«n<>te^if  ft  i.igi»or  wtaihM 

Am*  by  pooU^  wub  b  licbt  cMa.  im 

Oft  Ibe  ocbs  Inl.  I  bftv«  had  lo  by  dMft 

ftniattaiM  crkfces  MlHn  w  rackc*.  cr  taij^mt 

ISOT.  Wkat  ai*  tamnt/Oioaa  as  lo  ofl»(H  mta 
ibe  puftu  of  ibft  ■cKton  ? — Giftv«  tawMt  ntk  m 
iadeuaeyflrdUftftetCy,  are  reported  tame. 

U08L  b  it  Ibe  bead  boy  abne  «bo  baa  a  oOc 

mAMJtjvnt  tbe  !««•  bop  ? — Xo  ;   an  ibe  tisl 

btv   tovft  bm  bare  ntbori^,  bat  the  had  laa^ 

tbe  rtdef-RspeMbOity.     What  aaika  fc 

between  tboa  and  tbe  Bonitnca  »,  tha 

ilon  are  CifsaUy  appoiated  in  a4:hooL, 

1209.  Is  tben  any  fom  of  worda  for  tbe  lorwirft  f 

— Tbeie  ic  a  reg<dar  fom  of  worda  iised. 

I2ia  WoaU  iltt  aalbority  of  tba  town  boy  ■«> 
tonbenbatittcd  toaadadnowledged  by  tbai^Ba^ 
•Molars  ?— Not  si  all ;  dot  are  they  called  OHftiML 

1211.  (Lord  Devon.)  Does   tbe    antbori^  of  dft 
nooitora  extend  to  prevetit  each  ecbool 
going  ovt  of  bounds,  and  do  you  except  tbe 
with  re*pe('t  lo  g&ing  ©at  of  boofids  ? — ^Nu 

1212.  Woubi  iliey  eves  report  anch  a  bhUv  w 
thai  ? — Tliey  do  not. 

J2I3.  (.Vr.  Vaughtn.)  ITbat  U  tbe  fJKreae* 
between  wliat  you  call  a  sort  of  anlbanfy  aad 
refpoaBiliilttj  nbich  belongs  to  tbe  B^iAixtn  town 
boys  and  the  actual  power  of  tbe  uoiAUn? — ^Tba 
bead  town  boy,  for  instance,  in  a  house  woaU  ban 
ararmiiorial  aiuhority  in  that  bouM-,  with  tefcrtac* 
to  oflencea  committed  within  the  walls. 

I2H.  Tlie  same  kind  of  authority  as  tbe  mcaulBW 
have  ? — Yes,  llic  same  kind  of  authority. 

1212.  Is  it  one  of  the  duties  of  tlie  taoailon  ti 
keep  station,  as  it  is  called  ?— 'Yes.  tbe  head  Ion 
boy  has  the  duty  of  keeping  station  for  tha  loai 
boys. 

1316.  Ja  that  to  compel  them  to  be  in  tbe  fields 
play  or  to  prevent  them  being  in  improper  placta?— 
It  ie  not  thnt  the  mouitor^  abould  bo  tliere  afl  llw 
time  :  but  they  ore  to  sec  if  the  boys  are  there  or  not, 
or  if  they  arc*  in  improper  places 

1217.  It  13  not  incumbent  on  the  boys  to  be  U 
pi  uy  as  well  ns  on  the  ground  ? — It  lathe  duiycfa 
boy  to  be  nt  play,  but  the  head  bojs  cannot  slwayi 
enforce  ibis  thoroughly. 

1218.  Was  it  to  provide  fags  for  tbe  games  wAirh 
iho  other  boya  play  that  that  system  was  adt^lei  .' — 
"'       it  is  aimply  his  duty  to  he  on  the  playground. 


No 


1219.  If  a  boy  is  in  his  study  n-ould'thal  be  aa 
excuse  for  his  not  going  lo  play  't — Xo  cxcnie  what- 
ever, unless  ho  got  lonvo  ;  but  ho  probably  would 
have  got  leave. 

1220.  Can  the  monitora  Bet  imiKisitioos  ? — They 
never  do  that. 

1221.  {Lord  Clareudon.)  Tlio  foav  bead  boTtos 
the  foundnlion,  called  tbe  cnptain  and  mooitor^sa 
formally  intrusted  with  auihoritj  hy  the  Ra' 
Master  in  presence  of  the  school.  Tbej  ar«  special^ 
charged  with  the  maialenance  of  discipline  genetallt, 
and  in  resjiect  of  Queen's  schobirs  partictilariT.  \m 
also  observe  that  the  head  boy;  are  bound  to\m  tbtl 
llio  rules  and  discipline  are  observed,  and  that  da 
boys  do  not  absent  themselves  from  tb«  pUj^notd 
unless  lenvo  is  given,  and  tliat  the  capiatn  aii 
monitors  have  a  recogniaed  and  limited  power  ef 
puni.^ing  breaches  of  discipline  or  oflencci!,  socb  1* 
falsehood,  or  bullj'ing  in  college  and  generallr  ;  prM- 
licallydo  Ihey  really  set  themselves  to  prevent  that  ?— 
Yes,  I  tliink  they  do  when  they  see  it. 

I322>  Isibere  much  bullying  now  at  W^ualnsiet} 
— I  hope  not.  I  do  not  think  (here  ia.  Tbe  foma 
wlucb  bullying  ij  most  vexatious  aad  mischievvvib 
when  it  makes  its appearaaco  io  deterring  youqg  bm 
from  doing  their  best  in  form. 

122.1.  TbcT  lake  away  their  books,  I  sappoee?— 
Yes:  very  often  tbe  elder  bojn  tbc^idvas  da  ael 
know  iu  It  is  a  ela&s  matter,  uid  ofcmuse  tberv  it  a 
(IMS  dMkI  of  jeslgoey,  becasM  it  ia  ebnovi  Ibat  tie 
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dunces  would  gain  by  deterring  tho  others  from  doing 
thoir  work. 

1324.  {Mr,  Vaaglian.)  Is  ihat  one  of  your  reasons 
for  promoting  all  boys  nl'tcr  n  lime  ? — Yef,  in  llie  hope 
of  preventing  it.     I  tliink  it  chijcks  it. 

1226.  Is  it  the  custom  for  tiny  of  the  monitors  to 
bo  wnlking  the  school  at  the  timo  iho  oilier  boys  are 
preparing  thoir  lessons  ?— No,  hecausa  they  prypare 
their  lessons  in  Bchool  hoursi,  and  the  masters  arc 

Pthore. 
1226.  And    is   that  !i    thing  ivbicli  the   Musters 
cannot  prevent,  namely,  tho  interference  of  f  lie  bigger 
boys  when  the  juniors  are  learning  their  lessons? — 

tBoys  may  be  disconragcd,  and  prevented  saying  what 
they  have  learnt,  and  know. 
1227.  Do  you  tliink  that  thnt  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  yon  could  desire? — I" cannot  give  much 
more  than  a  gueaa  when  it  (nkes  place. 

1228,  Does  it  take  place  even  in  the  highest  forms  ? 

I— I  do  not  think  it  does  in  my  ow-n  form. 
1229.  ISut  ncarlyup  to  that  ? — Sometimes  perhaps; 
but  chiefly  lower  down. 
1230.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  that  there 
ought  to  bo  only  a  few  monitors,  in  order  to  diminisU 
tho  chance  of  any  almse  of  (>ower  ? —  Yea,  I  do.     I 
1      have  heard  Dr.  Temple  describe  liis  system  at  Rugby, 
which  ecenis  to  me  to  work  well  ;  but  I  do  not  bco 
lioW  we  could  graft  it  on  ours. 

12.31.  Wliy  not  ? — Beenuse  the  boyaoro  ao  wedded 

to  old  us.tgea, 

t  1232,  {Lord  Devon.)  In  what  does  the  difference 

^ftoonsist? — At  liugby  ii  boy  has  a  right  to  nppcal 

Bfrom  one  monitor's  authority  to  that  of  tlio  whole 

'      body,  and    if  not  satisfied    with  tlieir    decision,   to 

appeal  to   tho  Head  Master.     I   very  much  doubt, 

however,  if  the  hoys  would  consent  to  any  apjwal  to 

tne  if  they  thought  it  was  a  case  which  they  could 

•govern  with  their  own  authority. 
1233,  Arc    you    on    such  a  footing    with  your 
monitors  Ihat  you  conid  depend  on  lliom  to  assist  you 
to  prevent  breaebes   of  school  discipline,   or   is   il 
merely  for  tlio  purpose  of  enforcing  the  observance 
^-  of  their   own    regulations    that    they   exercise    iho 
Banthority  tJiey  possess  in  ihe  school  ? — It  depends 
^■TCry  much  on  what  kind  of  monitors  we  liave.     If 
^B there  is  a  good  set  of  monitors  they  will  work  with 
^'iho  master  very  willingly  in  what  tliey  consider  in 
fnirly  punishable  !  but  there  are  other  things  which 
the  master  might  consider  properly  punishable  winch 
they  would  not.     Of  course  for  falsehood,  indecency, 

I  bullying,  and  tho  like,  they  would  punish,  and  do  so. 
1234.  (-Vr.  Thampion.)  I  suppose  that  anything 
that  offended  ihwr  moral  sense  they  would  puniali  ? — 
Tesi  I  need  not  say  that  they  would  do  it,  for  I  know 
that  they  have  done  it  in  such  cases. 
1235.  (Mr.  Va'ighait.)  \yould  yon  explain  bow 
Ihe  limitation  of  the  number  of  the  monitors  prevents 
their  using  their  authority  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
or  to  gratify  pique  ? — Perhaps  I  aught  to  explain 
klhat  more  fully.  I  meant  that  there  was  not  so 
much  chance  of  tho  monitor  liimself  being  ag- 
grieved. It  is  generally  sonio  other  sixth  forai  boy, 
or  a  senior  against  whom  an  offence  is  committed  ; 
end  he  ought  not  to  have  power  to  punish  tho  offence 
•      while  hie  blood  is  hot, 

1236,  You  say  that  (Iio  general  exercise  of  tho 
power  of  those  few  has  been  attended  with  good,  bat 
that  the  power  is  principally  exercised  with  respect 

§to  any  breach  of  iheir  own  regulations  ? — Yes. 
1237.  [Lord  Devon.)  With  respect  to  a  breach  of 
Iheir  own  regulations  is  thero  any  interval  of  time 
between  the  commission  of  the  offence  and  iho  iu- 

■  Aiclion  of  the  punishment  by  the  monitor  ? — No. 
1238.   You    say,    I    think,    that    thero    aro   some 
Bchoola  in  which  such  a  rule  exists  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  a 

^TerJ'  excellent  thing,  because  I  do  not  consider  it 
advantageous  that  punisluuent  should  follow  immedi- 
ately on  Ihe  offence. 

1239.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    Permit  mo  to  nak  ia  the 

monitorial  power  generally  exercised  on  the  complaint 

lofBorae  one  boy  other  than  the  monitor? — Yes;  I 
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have  known  cases  of  falsehood,  and  biiKying,  and  in- 
decency punished,  in  none  of  which  cases  was  tho 
monitor  who  punished  the  offvncea  a  sufferer  by 
them. 

1240.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  It  is  only  the  Qucen'a 
scholars  at  tho  second  or  third  election  who  have  the    23  June  iscj, 

right  to  fag  ?— No  j  the  seniors  of  the  third  election.      

The  right   of  fagging   is  limited   to  such    Qiioen'a 

scholars,  and  to  such  of  tho  town  boys  as  may  he  in 
the  sixth  form  or  the  remove,  but  if  it  should  happen 
that  a  junior  Queen's  scholar  is  so  high  that  does  not. 
give  him  Iho  right  of  fagging, 

1241.  Why  ? — Because  ho  is  so  young. 

1242.  Ho  must  be  of  B  certain  ago  or  size.  Ilia 
mere  position  on  the  form  does  not  of  itself  givo  that 
right?  —  No;  and  for  this  reason — it  fioraelimea 
happens  that  a  clever  hoy  will  get  up  there  in  con- 
sequence of  his  attainments,  while  still  too  young  to 
be  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  authority. 

1243.  He  would  not  be  fagged  himself,  I  suppose  ? 
— Any  junior  of  the  college  would  bo  liable  to  be 
faggetl,  except  the  cnplain  of  his  election.  There  is 
no  exemption  from  fagging,  generally  speaking, 

1244.  Do  tho  junior  Queen's  scholars  fag  for  tho 
town  boys  under  any  circumstances  ? — No;  tiiey  have 
qnilo  cnougli  to  do  to  fag  for  the  senioi's, 

1245.  Thero  is  plenty  to  do,  I  suppose,  in  tho  fagging 
way  ? — Yes. 

1246.  Can  the  Queen's  scholars  fag  the  town  boys? 
, — Yes,  but  they  have  not  much  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  The  only  thing  they  could  do  would  tie  to  send 
tliem  on  a  message,  to  fetch  iheir  hall  or  bat,  and 
little  things  of  that  kind  wheu  they  arc  together. 

1247.  But  a  Queen's  scholar  has  a  right  to  fag  the 
town  boys,  and  tlie  town  boys  have  not  the  right  to 
fag  a  Queen's  scholar  ? — Yes  ;  the  younger  tiueen's 
scholars  are  excused  because  they  have  their  hands 
full. 

1248.  Should  you  say  there  arc  scarcely  faga 
enough  for  tho  duties  tliey  have  to  perform  ? — Not 
enough  ;  but  you  cannot  help  that ;  you  cannot  make 
more. 

1249.  You  might  reduce  tho  fogging,  might  yjou 
not  ? — I  should  like  to  do  eo, 

1250.  Aro  not  the  opportuniliea  for  rending  and 
playing  on  the  part  of  tho  junior  boys  greiilly  inter- 
fered with  by  this  system  of  fagging  !* — Yes,  but  ono 
can  only  work  through  it.  It  would  he  impossible  to 
deal  with  it  in  the  way  of  putting  it  down. 

1251.  May  not  a  boy  when  ho  finds  a  junior  at  his 
lesson  in  school  send  him  away  ? — Not  when  ha  is  in 
school  in  school  hours. 

1252.  But  if  he  finds  him  reading  in  tho  college,  in 
his  bed-room,  or  wherever  be  is,  may  he  interrupt  bis 
reading  and  send  him  away  on  any  trifling  message  ? 
—Tea. 

1253.  Do  you  think  the  fagging  system  a  useful 
one  ? — I  do  not  see  how  to  alter  it. 

1254.  Do  you  think  it  a  beneficial  system  ? — No,      ^ 
not  altogether.     I  think  tho  juniors  have  mora  than 
they  ought  to  have,  but  thero  is  no  hard  work  to  be 
done. 

1255.  It  does  not  strike  mo  aa  being  a  very  nseful 
system? — Nor  does  it  strike  nie,  but  it  has  always 
been  n  system  when  boys  have  been  together  iu  nn 
evening,  or  at  any  other  time,  that  the  junior  should 
fetch  and  carry  for  Ulc  elder,  and  they  do  make  them 
do  it  perpetually,  so  that  unless  you  are  constantly 
with  the  hoys  you  cannot  prevent  it. 

125(5.  Do  you  think  tho  school  would  suffer  sup- 
posing the  system  of  fagging  as  it  at  present  exists 
wore  put  an  end  to  S — I  think  you  must  have  a  system 
of  recognized  authority,  or  you  would  have  a  syslora 
of  nnrecognincd  authority.  If  you  had  not  a  recog- 
nized fagging  system  you  would  have  a  bullying 
system.  As  a  general  rulo  fogging  as  it  at  present 
exists  is  of  a  very  modified  character. 

1257.  (Lord  Devon.)  Do  you  concur  with  others 
in  opinion  that  the  system  of  fagging  ns  it  at  present 
ojtists  is  mueh  mitigated  ? — Yes, 

1258.  Do  you    think   that  the  ayEtcm    baa    any 
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tendency  to  breed  up  nny  kindly  relatioaa  between 
Iho  fogger  and  the  I'aggee  ? — Often  it  doea. 

1259.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  And  Bometimes  the  ro* 
vorse,  I  suppose  ? — OccuBionally, 

12G0.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Docs  tliU  cril  -nbich  you 
!S  June  1303.  Recm  to  admit,  of  the  constant  employment  of  thu 
.  little  boys  on  tlie  foiindalion,  appear  to  you  to   be 

capable  of  mitigation  by  limiting  the  power  of  fairging 
to  the  bighcst  form  boys  instead  of  the  two  highest 
foi-ms? — In  the  college  only  Ibe  seniors  have  the 
poirer  to  fag. 

1261.  (Lord  Devon.)  The  third  election  boy  a  have 
the  power  ? — That  is  with  respect  to  what  we  may 
call  jhc  external  world.  When  they  are  out  of  college 
in  the  fives  court,  or  the  cricket  ground,  tho  seniors 
hare  the  power  to  send  the  tiille  ones  on  messages 
nnd  so  on,  but  in  college  tho  junior  town  boys  attend 
to  the  senior  town  boys  of  the  sixth  form,  and  no 
others;  whilo  tho  junior  college  boys  attend  to  their 
seniors  and  no  ethers. 

1263,  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  seniors  are  there 
in  number? — TweWe  ;  while  there  are  only  II 
juniors, 

1263.  Again  would  it  not  be  practicable  to  limit 
the  amount  of  fagging  of  the  individual  boys  by 
extending  the  number  of  those  who  were  liable  to  bo 
fagged  ? — You  can  only  extend  tho  number  of  those 
who  are  liable  to  be  fagged  by  carrying  the  work  on 
another  year. 

1264.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  extend  not  only  to 
tho  junior  form  for  one  yeai',  but  that  it  should  eviend 
to  the  next  form  abi>\-e  t — The  great  evil  of  the  thing 
is  tho  constant  calling  away  of  the  boys  ;  and  this 
had  better  not  be  prolonged.  It  is  not  that  the  boy 
is  made  to  labour  like  a  slave. 

1260.  Does  not  tlie  power  of  fagging  belong  to 
more  and  lower  boys  than  even  the  power  of  rosin- 
taining  discipline,  I  mean  the  monitorial  ptoweri'^ 
Tea. 

1266.  Do  you  think  it  a  power  less  liable  to  be 
kbused  than  the  monitorial  power  ? — Yes, 

1267.  (Lord  Devon.)  Do  I  understand  you  that  if 
a  small  boy  obtains  tho  position  of  enptnin  of  the 
school  in  the  sixth  form,  he  has  no  power  to  have  a 
fftg  beeaose  he  wants  a  few  inches  in  height  ? — It 
depends  upon  his  standing,  not  his  stature. 

1268.  Ilie  eapinin  of  the  school  is  the  head  of  bis 
election,  neecusariiy  ? — Tlie  captain  of  the  school  is 
the  head  of  the  senior  election. 

1269.  ISut  supposing  ho  was  a  very  little  hoy  !'— 
He  might  not  have  the  same  induenee,  probably. 

1270.  (Mr.  Vaag/ian.)  Through  these  distinctions 
between  the  town  boys  and  the  Queen's  acholare,  of 
■which  you  have  spoken,  do  the  Queen's  scholars  bear 
anything  in  the  relation  of  a  school  aristocracy  to  the 
rest  of  the  boys  ? — Perhaps  ;  but  the  miiiores  gentei 
are  a  nioi-o  numerous  class  in  the  school,  and  thoy 
have  their  own  privileges. 

1271.  But  still  you  think  that  the  Queen's  scholars 
have  the  greater  authority  over  the  juniors  ? — Yea. 

1272.  And  are  they  not  elected  by  compclilion  ?— 
To3  ;  moreover  the  majority  of  the  older  boys  are 
Queen's  scholars,  so  that  ihey  have  physical  force  on 
their  side  as  well.     It  was  not  so  in  my  time  at  Eton. 

1273.  Then  tliore  is  something  like  an  intellectual 
arislocracy  which  has  the  command  of  tho  sebool  j 
does  it  amount  to  that  ? — They  must  obtain  their 
places  by  competition,  but  as  to  saying  it  was  on 
intclleclual  aristocracy,  I  should  not  use  that  word 
necessarily, 

1 274.  Comparatively  so  ? — Some  of  the  beat  of  the 
town  boys  are  equally  promising, 

1275.  Is  it  not  tho  fact  Ihai,  taking  ihc  school  as  a 
whole,  one  class  is  decidedly  superior  to  tho  other, 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  in  all  cases  ft 
difference,  but  speaking  of  them  as  two  classes  would 
not  that  bo  the  character  of  the  one  with  reference  lo 
the  other  ? — That  may  be  so,  but  tho  boys  who  remain 
on  lo  tho  end  mostly  stand  well  amongst  the  others. 

1276.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  Do  you  think  that  they 
would  be  looked  up  to  as  they   aro  at  present  if 


the  condition  inopia  in  tho  sUlatcs  b»d  bml 

enforced  ? — No. 

1277.  That  would  hawe  faeeai  %aMonmy 
school  P— It  would  hftre  been  if  uytUDf  I 
compolition  had  been  introdweed, 

1278.  If  poverty  was  insisted  Opon  u  1 1 
noH? — With  respect  to  inopia,  thmuaopi 
making  that  a  qualification. 

1279.  Is  not  inopia  mentioned  M  » < 
statutes  ? — I  think  there  is  something  abut . 

1280.  (Lord  Demm.)    There  ia  «  jntmi 
thai  eolUgii  c/iorisia  sbonid  be  pnAmdil 
ever  been  cjirried  out  ? — tfever. 

1281.  Tbo  words  are  :  "  ColUf/ii  eiaritltj 
"  ruin(/NfJilii  si  modo  ctetcra  retpomJtoMt 
"  praferanlur" ? — Yes,   but  it  HMSI  be  tlR| 
the  condition,  I  presume,  tlutt  they  i 
qualified. 

1282.  (Lord  Clarmdon.)  Toaaayyosl 
powers  usurped  by  boys  not  entitled  to  I 
funishmenls  harshly  or  improperly  ki' 
that  in  such  cases  it  would  be  alnaM 
reported  to  you.  By  wliom  would  it  br  i 
— by  the  boys  or  by  tbQ  tDonit«rs  ? — 1  m  I 
exactly ;  some  of  the  elder  boys 
report  it. 

1283.  Do  you  think  Uiat  any  Terr  L 
ment,  or  great  abuse  of  power  woald  hi 
tain  to  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yea 

12S4.  Have  you  any  fear  about  it?-! 
no  fear  about  that.     I  tbjnk  it  is  toji 
to  happen  without  a  complaint  beiB|i 
and  then  it  would  come  tome  without  it 
the  case  that  I  refer  to  there  was  iiiTolMii 
tion  between  the  town  bojs  and  the  ' 
and  the  parties  who  were  oatnum  bend  ill 
of  auihoriiy  came  to  me  about  it. 

1285.  Docs  much  collision  take  |ilHtI 
authority  of  the  town  twys  and  the  Qma't^ 
— Not  very  much  ;  thoogb, as  youm^t 
is  always  a  great  jealousy  as  to  any  M10 
what  each  party  considers  its  own  pemltVfi 

1236.   (Mr.  Vajighan.)   DoyoQprtfrtt 
ment  whereby  there  are  three  vacttiou  ill 
to  that  of  having  two   loag    vaca(ioss;-i'l 
think  it  better  for  us,  situated  as  weiniil 

1287.  Do  you  find  immediately  befonftk 
up  of  the  school,  and  immediately  aftn  ika 
that  you  get  less  work  done  ;  that  ii  t««t 
after  the  holidays  ? — No,  not  before  drtifl< 
cause  we  keep  them  up  by  exanoinaiie 

1288.  Do  you  think  that  three  btCt^l 
are  desirable ;  that  ia  to   say,  can  yaf  ■' 
work  done,  there  being  three  short  ntf  "' 
would  if  there  were  only   tyro  loopr  1 
decidedly  best  for  us,  situated  as  wein.ii 
you  have  only  two,  one  must  occur  duri^l 
tbo    consequence  would  be,    that  we  A 
Ijondon  in  August  and  September,  idMI 
desirable  lime  to  be  here. 

1289.  It  is  a  local  reaeoD,  then  ? — To- 

1290.  With  respect  to  the  other  point,' 
to  the  studies  of  the  school, — ^you  do  neli 
that  ? — I  have  never  tried  the  system  <rf  i 
vncalions  only.     I  have  tried    having  •!. 
holiday  here,  and  I  do  not  think  it  woA^ 
think  if  you  take  seven  weeks,  it  is  quilei 
for  (ho  boys, 

1291.  (Mr.T/iornptoa.)  Donot  yoa  tkial' 
at    Christmas   a    rather    abort   vaoatioa?- 
ralher  short,   certainly  ;    it   hardly  gini 
enough. 

1292.  (Lord  Devon.)    Bave   jou  i1m 
early  plays  now  ? — Yes,     I  made  a  ohangei 
some  little  time  ago  ;  now  we  bave 
play,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

1293.  Lord  Lansdowne  used  to  come  • 
ceremony,  and  ho  knelt  down  by  the  mktti 
Master? — Yes;  the  statute  which  \i»    '~ 
that  matter  is  the  statute  D«  Vtm» . 
says,  "  Nunquam  fat  erU  c/tceipWu  MinM 
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**  eani,  «wf,  ~ea  afiienle,  ejus  victmgfrenlU  et  ludi- 
iiinqistii  vetiin,  tde/ue  sol  am  post  tiwriilU-m,  ncc 
*'  srrviuii  (juam  semct  in  trim  /it/idomaila,  ulln  dc 
f  causa  :  ill  i/ita  autem  lielidomtiila  dies  J'esfas  in- 
"  cidciit,  ill  eii  nulla  ludcndi  vciiia  detur.'' 

]!2y4.  (Mr.  VaKghan.)  You  say  (liat  the  juniora  go 
to  Ijc'il  nt  10  o'clock  fliiii  the  scniui's  are  renuireil  to 
l>e  ill  beil  at  1 1  ;  liow  do  you  prevent  tlie  i-eat  of  the 
I'juuiors  from  being  iiiterrupted  by  the  seniors  coming 
to  bcil  nn  hour  afterwards  V — ITiey  ai'c  not  muiili  ilis- 
turbofl,  nnii  if  iliey  nre  a  little,  it  doea  not  seem  to  do 
them  any  harm. 

1295,  TiiL-j  do  not  wnkc  thoni  nt  iiiglit  ?  There  is 
no  plpiying  or  annoy^ing  by  tlio  eldw  boys  when  they 
go  to  bed  ? — No, 

1296.  (Lord  Ctarrndiin.)  Should  you  consider  that 
the  now  raoDi  whieh  has  bcL'n  built  is  n  fair  com- 
penEation  for  ihe  cloisters  ? — It  is  nut  so  good,  of 

'course.  b«t  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
'-     1297.  Do  the  boya  use  it  ?— Yes. 
*     1298.  Do  they  like  it  ?— Tea. 

'      121J9,  What  (!o  they  do  tliei-e  ? — They  play  fives 
&nd  knock  about  balls. 

1300.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  they  fence  there  ? — Yes, 
and  box. 

1301.  (Mr.  Thompsnn.)  Do  you  happen  to  know 
when  the  cloiwlera  wore  taken  away  V — It  was  later 
than  Mr,  Weare'a  time  ;  he  left  in  1830. 

1302.  Was  it  in  Dr.  Williamson's  time  ? — Yes. 

1303.  Why  waa  that  done? — It  was  not  thought 
decent  that  schoolboys  should  be  playing  about  over 

,tbe  graves, 

1304.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  have  had  no  rifio 
eorjie,  have  you  ? — No.  Wo  tried  the  experiment, 
and  the  boys  were  drilled  one  summer,  but  we  could 
never  carry  it  on. 

I130J.  {Lord  Devon.)    Your   numbers  hardly  ad- 
mitted it,  I  8U[i[iose  ? — No. 
1306.  How  nmuy  bonis  have  you  ? — Two  eight- 
oared  boats. 
1307.  Arc  iliey  manned  by  town  boya  or  by  col- 
legers ? — Mixed. 
1308.    (Mr.    Vitiiglinn.)    Have  you   been    in   any 
'matches   or   boat    races  ?  — Yes  ;    they  have   pulled 
against  Elon  fur  three  years. 
1309.  Whnt  was  the  result  ?— Defeat. 
1310.  Every  time  V — Yes. 
1311.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  ihe  shortness  of 
the  numbers  from  which  to  chooso  ? — Yea  ;  wo  have 

Inot  the  same  strength  to  choose  from.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  can  get  ap  a  raeing  crew, 
1312.  I  suppose  the  sauie  ohservjilion  would  apply 
to  cricket  ? — Yes,  though  the  boya  do  play  inntchca. 
One  16  glad  of  anything  that  will  give  life  to  the 
game. 

1313.  Do  they  play  with  Eton? — No;  it  would 
be  absurd  ;  besides,  the  Elon  mastora  object  to  it. 

1314.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  will  not  allow  the 
Eton  boys  to  play  the  London  boys  ? — No. 

1315.  Have  you  played  any  matelica  lately  ? — Yes. 

tl316.  (Lord  Devon.)  Who  is  the  judge  of  the 
Bwimming.  Is  there  a  swimming  master  ? — The  heiid 
boy  is  responsible.  We  have  had  many  boys  who 
could  swim  very  well. 

11317.  Are  boys  of  all  agea  allowed  to  go  to  the 
baths  ? — Y'es  ;  boya  of  all  ages  learn  to  swim  iii  those 
baths 
1318.  {Lord  Clarentlon.)  Hiivc  you   any  bath  be- 
longing to  the  school  ? — No. 

1319.  In  your  answer  to  question  43,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  results  of  the  education  at  Wps-tminster, 
you  say  no  system  appears  likely  to  be  so  pft'eetive  aa 
the  one  which,  taking  for  its  groundwork  the  gram- 
matical and  logical  study  of  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Greece  and  Home,  should  add  to  this 
mathematics  and  a  fair  amount  of  history,  geography, 
and  the  modern  languages,  and  should  you  say  that 
with  the  generality  of  the  boys  a  prolieiency  in  the 
languages  and  literature  of  ancient  OJreece  and  Rome 
is  obtaineil  during  the  time  that  they  are  at  Wesl- 
J. 


minster  ? — I  do  not  ihink   (hat  they  arrive  at  very 

brilliiiiit  rcjiults,  as  a  generul  rule. 

1320.  Do  they  arrive  at  a  fair  proficiency  ? — The 
boys  who  remaiu  hing  enough  to  enter  the  sixth 
form,  I  suppose  most  uf  them  attain  to  something  that 
might  be  called  a  fair  prolicieucy. 

1321.  Do  you  think  that  such  boys  as  those  of  the 
sixth  form,  not  selecting  any  passages  containing  any 
remarkable  pecuiinrity,  would  be  able  to  read  ii  Latin 
book,  we  will  say,  which  they  had  not  seen  before, 
and  for  wliich  they  were  not  prepared,  and  in  which 
there  was  no  peculiar  difficulty  of  construction  : — 1 
suppose  that  about  two- thirds  of  the  sixth  form 
wouhl  do  it  accurately  ;  such  a  style  as  Ciesftr's,  for 
instance, 

1322.  That  ia  to  say,  boys  who  have  been  on  an 
average  between  four  and  live  yefirs  at  Westminster? 
—Yes. 

1323.  And  the  remainder  would  be  unnblo  to  rood 
a  moderately  easy  Liitin  book  that  lliey  had  not  seen 
before  V — Wifhouta  Lexicon  T  should  think  that  they 
might  fail  in  doing  it  accurately. 

1324.  And  with  respect  to  Greek,  how  would  it 
be  ? — I  should  suppose  nearly  the  same,  about  half  of 
the  sixth  form. 

1325.  That  certainlj-  confirms  an  opinion  that  was 
given  to  the  Commission  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
who  staled  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  test 
of  classical  examinnliou  exceedingly  hjw  ? — Yos. 

1326.  The  Dean  of  Christ  Church  told  us,  that 
the  matrieulntien  test  was  a  mild  one  and  ajiplied 
moderately,  notwithstanding  which  that  it  constantly 
happened  that  boys,  coming  from  the  highest  forms 
of  the  public  schools,  were  unable  lo  stand  it.  Marl- 
borough seemed  to  furnish  those  who  were  best  able 
lo  aland  the  teat  'i*^- Marl  borough  ia  a  public  school, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

1327.  {Mr.  Thompson.')  Very  much,  I  sup[>ose, 
depends  upon  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  ? — 
Yes  !  and  very  umch  of  the  excellence  of  Marlbo- 
rough is  due  to  the  principal,  Mr.  Bradley. 

1328.  {Lord  Devon.)  I  was  going  (o  ask  you,  Mr, 
Scott,  if  yon  would  be  good  enough  to  explain  that  line 
in  italics  ;  "further  improvements  are  still  urgently 
needed"  ? — The  chief  improveinenta  to  whicli  1  have 
alluded  I  havi!  embodied  in  my  letter.  I  tliink  one 
point  of  great  importance  is  respecting  boarding 
houses.  We  ought  to  hold  directly  from  the  Chapter, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  pmviding  additional  room 
when  then.'  was  a  demand  for  it. 

1329.  Y'ou  certainly  CDnnot  afford  to  have  more  in 
a  boarding  house  than  you  have.  Any  informatior. 
which  you  can  give  us,  Sir.  Scott,  that  might  U-  nse- 
fulwith  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  and  the  Head  Master  of  the  school  wo 
ahall  be  very  much  obliged  for.  Do  you  consider,  on 
the  wliole,  that  those  i-elatinus  are  satisfactory  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  to  complain  of  in 
the  subordination  of  the  Head  Master  in  vefereuce  to 
the  school  disciphne  and  management,  but  there  is 
a  dillieulty  in  the  absolute  impossibility  of  doing 
anything  except  by  an  application  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  with  regard  lo  the  buildings  or  the  carrying 
out  of  any  improvement  whatever.  That  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  serious  evil.  1  think  it  will  be  very  impor- 
tant, nn  reintes  to  the  future  of  the  xeliool,  if  some 
independent  provision  could  bo  made  for  it. 

1330.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  Would  you  lake  the  power 
into  your  own  hands,  and  have  funds  invested  for  it  ? 
— I  am  afraid  nothing  could  be  done  without  an  Art 
of  Parliament.  The  school  has  no  eor|iorate  existence 
whatever.  It  would  require  some  corporate  body  to 
be  constituted,  of  which  the  Head  Master  should  be 
part,  and  have  cognizance  in  some  way  of  any  pro- 

-  ceediuga  relating  to  the  improvpTnent  of  the  school; 
for  I  tliink  if  Ihe  Head  Master  had  had  opportunities 
of  being  present  at  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  school,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  made  an  enormous 
difference  to  it.  At  present  thu  Chapier  do  all  the 
boaiuess  by  themselves.     It  ia  quite  in  their  power  to 
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WEST-        pri'vent  the  thing  being  dime  llint  ought  to  be  done, 
MISSTER.     n  hile  tbey  conceiil  any  dificuBBioit  lliat  baa  Inkou  place 
upon  the  nintter. 

1331.  In  tlie  first  answer  you  have  givoii  yoa  say 
thftt  Westminster  school  is  not  a  separate  foiiiidfliioii 

8S  June  1802,  endowed  wiili  any  apecial  projiei'ly  or  eatntes  of  it* 
own  by  Iho  royiil  louiidi*rs,  but  that  it  is  ii  acbool 
diiiiilnr  to  olbcTs  iri  niniiy  of  our  cnlliedrni  establish' 
menu  nttnclicd  to  the  coUegiato  churcli  ;  do  you 
think  the  rolleginlc  nutlioritios  I'enlly  liiive  ibe  interest 
of  the  Bchool  ftl  beart,  or  •\o  they  mther  consider  it 
an  incurabrauce  ? — I  thiuk  it  isdilFeronl  wilii  different 
individuids.  Our  pri-seiit  Denn  lias  jilways  l*en  a 
most  kind  friend  te>  Ibo  school ;  but  lliere  iniiy  hiive 
been  snino  Canons  in  old  times  who  Itave  regarded  it 
somewhat  n>  a  noisanee,  whicii  it  wiis  desirnblc  to 
abate  US  much  na  possible. 

1332.  I'roliftliiy  ibo  school  would  be  more  noeept- 
able  lotlum  ifit  were  »t  a   [ireater  dislitnee  ? — Yes. 

1333.  Ih  the  Qiiiiority  of  the  Clinpler  iu  favour  of" 
removal  ? — The  Dean  was,  but  searcely  n  majority 
of  the  Chapter,  and  one  at  loaat  was  stron^dy  agftiuat 
it.  They  thought  there  weiM  difhcnllics  iu  the  way, 
tJid  eo  indeed  there  arc. 

1834.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  personal 
access  lo  tlie  Dean  and  Chapter  'i — No  difficulty 
whiitevcr  in  getting  access  to  the  Deuti,  but  (here  is 
no  gelling  nccess  to  the  Chapter  nt  any  one  of  their 
meetings. 

133>5.  You  nover  were  introdueetJ,  in  order  to 
give  yon  an  wppoituniiy  of  Flating  your  grievanecs  ? 
■ — I  write  a  letier  lo  the  Dean  if  1  want  anything, 
and  the  Dean  comniunicHl^s  il. 

la^t'i,  {Mr.  Vaiigimn.)  Is  the  Rvsleni  of  ediieation 
at  Wei*lininster  more  cateulated  to  produce  critical 
Bi'holarg  in  Greek  and  Latin  thnn  general  proficiency 
in  mntliemalies,  history,  and  philosophy  ? — Yes. 

1337'  Dues  tlmt  aeconnt  lor  your  distinctions  iu 
cl&ssiu  modenltjon  examinations  being  bo  far  above 
your  dielinetion  in  tinal  examinations  ? — ^I  imagine  it 
does. 

1338.  Have  auy  univeraily  prises  for  composition 
been  obtflined  by  Wes^lmicelers  during  the  last  10 
joitrs  ? — I  do  not  think  any  have  in  comjiosition. 

1339.  Nil  univerijity  prizes  for  composition  are  re- 
turiic'l  iu  thia  table  ? — No,  I  wish  they  were. 

1340.  Have  any  nuivcrnily  achularshipa  been 
obtainc'l  ? — No. 

1341.  Can  yon  account  for  the  fact  that  West- 
minster being  a  school  having  a  foundation,  and  its 
echolrarfi  supplied  by  competition,  has  omitted  to  gain 
university  seholarsliips  or  university  prizes,  while 
another  London  aeliool  whose  achoiars  are  nominated, 
that  is  to  say,  a  very  large  portion  of  its  pupils 
are  supplied  by  nomination,  has  succeeded  lo  a  great 
extent  in  obtaining  those  prizes? — I  suppose  you 
arc  alluding  to  the  CharterhoufC. 

1342.  I  was  ulhiding  to  the  Charterhouse,  but  I 
did  not  put  it  forward  by  niime  ? — I  do  not  know 
enough  of  thn  system  of  the  Charterhouso  lo  account 
for  it,  but  I  lliiiik  tlmt  in  our  own  syatcm,  looking  at 
the  time  that  I  have  known  the  school  mjaell",  there 
bus  not  Ijeen  as  a  general  rule  that  spirit  of  industry 
and  diligence  that  one  would  desire  to  see  ;  the  ex- 
istence of  sneh  a  spirit  being  ncccfisarr  in  a  Bchool 
if  it  iti  to  nchievo  a  iuccess  of  thai  kind.  Wlien  we 
have  had  a  willing  horse  now  and  then,  I  do  not  think 
be  has  bad  an  adequate  spur  of  emulation  to  keep 
him  up  to  his  mark.  It  is  rather  a  delicnte  question, 
because  one  cannot  tell  how  far  one's  own  «hort- 
eoniings  may  be  ii  cause  of  failure.  I  have  tried  to  n 
certain  extent  to  introduce  private  studies,  i.e.,  hooks 
read  in  aihlition  lo  the  work  which  the  boys  have  to 
do  for  the  examinations,  but  I  eeilainly  have  not 
hilhertn  succeeded,  even  with  those  who  seemed 
williofT  lo  work,  in  getting  a  roaterially  grcnler  quan- 
tity done. 

1343.  Do  you  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
fchool  has  not  been  very  fortunate  in  producing  a 
first-rale  style  of  Heholarship,  particularly  as  respects 
composition    and    atlainmeuts    in    classical    histoiy 


and  philosophy  ? — I  think   the   Iwat  lOAUnA  | 
been  a  good  deal  drnwo  olT  by  Eton    »nd  Wii 
of  late;  but  I  cannot  answer  llw  tgitatioo.  bvi 
paring  WinchoBter  and  oilier  scbools  witlj 
because  our  eircuuiHtaucoa  iu  rttspcct  to  uuin 
entirely  dift'ci'enL 

1344.  I  put  the  question    wilti    rprercnce  %{ 
Cliurterhouse,   where    tbo    uumbci's      axe 
smaller,  because,  prima  Jacte^  their  STrtcmi 
favourable  on  the  whole   in   gelUng    good 
tliau  your  own  ? — Tbor  live  wiiliin  their  airni 
and  cricket  is  their  only  amuseineat  in  cumnut 

1345.  {Mr.    Thomptnn.y      Yoa    rather  *&«  b| 
water  ? — We  eould  not  do  without  >l. 

1346.  {Mr.  I'liiiff/i/iii.)  Permit  me  (o  B»k  «| 
two  questions  re.-tpccting  the    system   of  ih» 
di>  yi'u  icaeh   ihe   commence  men  I  of    ibr  L 
Westminster  through   the    poets  ;   do  you 
with  PliiL'drns  under  ilie  nnnae    of  .if^Mip's  fiUii 
I'hiedrus  ;  then   Ovid  and   NepoB,  followed  hy( 
and  Virgil. 

1347.  Is  il  not  almost    necesfaty  (bat  lb*  i 
of  poetical  authors  should  be  more   difficuit  ltM|i| 
of    prose  authors?  —  I   do   not    tliiak    it  nnMBJ 
follows.     I  do  not  think  Oviil  is  harder  ihia  }(^  ' 

1348.  You  do  not  thiuk    tlixt   tho  mon- 
collocation  of  nords  producod    hy    mrirv  is 
greiiler    difficult}'  into    the    slady   of  tia  ft 
think  it  is  merely  necessary  to  uudersian^dii 
And  style,  and  as  for  ae  construing  goe8.\llaLMl 
is  ea.sier  than  Nepos. 

1349.  In  the  highest  forms  of  your  (choH  4i 
systi'matically  avoid  the    Iiarder   {ilard  of. 
I'indar,  Theocrilus,  and  Thucydides  f — M» 
have  selJom  read,  except  ia  tlio  sixth,  bat^ 
dides  constantly  in  Ihe  next  form. 

1350.  Have  you  Pindar  ?— Not  ueualli 

1351.  Thucydides  does  not  uppettr  on 
of  Table  D  ?— In  that  particuljir  year  i- 
are  referring.  Table  D,  Thiicydides  did  noii.'oMkJ 

1352.  Is  it  upon  any  distinet   principle  tW; 
teach  the  beginning  of  Greek  iu  tLi-  noii-Auir  ^ 
— Delectus  first;  then  Epigrams,  which  ar«( 
us  affording  lessons  of  a  dcfiuite  length. 

1353.  Y^ou  tfaen  go  to    the   Iliad  ;  (hen  rat|i| 
the  Attic  in  Euripides? — No;    Xonopbcm 
between. 

1354.  That  ia  prose.     Ia   it   intvntionallT  cht< 
put  Homer  before  a  Greek  play  ? — Y'«, 

135.5.  In  teaching  the  grammar,  do  i«  Nw* 
the  dialects  equally,  or  do  you  tak'' 
standard,  and  teach  the  others    niil.. 
to  it  ?— Yes. 

I35G.  Would  not  that  point    ratlior  to  ih  i 
diency  of  making  ihe  Attic  authors  ul<-i  iho  >«i«  i 
Greek  instruction  ? — It  is  rather    dilKcult  to  pt  i 
Attic  author  essy  enough  to  heg-in  with, 

13.57,  How   long  have  the   Pmilinc    Epirttol 
read  in  the  school  ? — I  believe  they  more  road  ' 
I  came. 

1358.  In  what  point  of  view    prnt^timlly  ar<  i 
made  the  subject  of  instruction    in    ib<>    oruaW 
Mainly  with  reference  to  ilic   undertitnndin, 
text  and  what  its  real  force  ia,  and  also  for ' 
Iriues  embodied  in  them. 

1359.  The  Pauline    Epiatlea  aro    ujso   studied! 
the  sake  of  the   doctrines  ? — Yes,    illiiMrateil 
parallel  pa.osages  elsewhere  in  the  Scriiiiures. 

I3G().  Do  you  think   it  advisable   to  have  crili 
ofthiit  kind  at  that  very  early  period  of  life  ?— Ill 
only  the  sixth  form.     They  have  done  the  Goij«l(i 
the  lower  forms  ;  and  the  very  eanincss  of  the  ft  ' 
in  these  makes  them  less  adapted  for  fiinn  work. 

1361.  Do  you  think  the  average  boy*  aranng 
bigger  boys  of  the  school  ever  attain,  either  at 
school  or   afterwards,  to  being    able    lo   reail  H«tW* 

or  theGeorgics  with  facility  and  enjoyiuent  'i Yt%] 

think  some  do. 

13fi2.    Of  the  highest    average    boys    there   h 
auUieient  to  constitute  a  class  of  that  kind  ? Y*«. 

1363.  Original  Greek  prose  is  not  written  by  lb» 
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Iwat  Bcholwa  of  the  aeiiool  ? — No,  it  ia  very  little 
written.  Latin  coiTi]>ositii>n  ia  much  more  sfinlicd; 
I  the  words  being  more  nearly  connected  willi  our  tiwu 
[Innguagc.  miiclt  more  ensily  suggpst  theniselvea  to  the 
[minds  of  the  boj's.  I  do  not  think  that  sthool  boya 
ranywhere  obtain  a  aufflfiont  eomrannd  of  Greek  to 
{■BTite  original  Greek  prose. 


13'i4.  There  are  djlficult  pnssn^H  given  them  for 
Iransl.ition  into  Givek,  (ire  ilit-re  not  'f — Yea. 

1385.  (Lord  Devon.)  What  is  the greiitosl  number 
of  hours  you  have  in  school  in  n  diiy  ;  five  hours  and 
M  lialf  ? — Yes,  somoiimes  the  boys  siny  up  another 
hoiii'  or  more  besides. 


WEST 
MINSTl 

Rev. 
C.B.  Seoft 

aa  Junii  lesa. 


The  earl  OP  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
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I 
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1366,  {Lord  Devon.)  There  is  one  point  upon 
which  we  wish  your  opinion,  namely,  the  question  of 
the  reraoviii  of  the  present  ait-e  of  ihn  sehool,  whut  is 
your  opinion  upon  (bat? — I  was  a  ati'oug  Jtdvoeate 
for  removal  beforo  tlie  discussion  took  phu'c  which 

I  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Comniillee.  but 
ivhen  we  saw  tbc  :?mftll  amount  of  support  whicli,  on 
the  whole,  the  ntheme  obttvined  in  tlie  Chapter,  and  the 
strong  opposition  to  it,  I  gave  np  tlio  point  and 
merely  devoted  myself  to  seeing  what  couhl  be  best 
done  on  the  present  site,  because  even  if  (he  removal 

[should  be  in  fnturo  contemplated,  manifestly  that  is 

[no  reason  wiiy  wo  should  not  put  the  school  in  the 
beat  possible  state  at  present.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  votes   of  llie   old   Westminsters  are   ana- 

.  lyaed  they  resolve  themselves  into  threo  classes  : — 
Old  Westminsters  who  send  theij-  sons  to  West- 
minster school  ;  old  Westminsters  who  have  no  sons 
to  send,  but  who  look  nt  the  school  with  a  sort  of 
eeutimentid  attbction  fi-om  oh!  associniion  ;  and  old 
Weslniinsters  who  send  their  sons  elsewhere  and 
who  came  and  ttdVoeated  the  removal,  but  aei'ing  tho 
feeling  which  was  expressed  against  it  did  not  at- 
tempt to  press  the  change.  With  respect  to  those 
old  Westminsters  who  send  their  sons  here  it  is  to 
be  presumed  tliut  they  are  aatisSed  with  the  present 
condition  of  (biugs  ;  but  its  strongest  supporters  were 
the  accaad  ela.ta  who  Lavo  no  suns,  but  who  feo  a 
devotion  to  tlio  school  and  who  like  to  come  down  to 
the  elections  and  to  tho  piays.  They  raised  a  strong 
outcry  iu  favour  of  tho  retention  of  the  school  on  its 
present  site  ;  but  I  think  myself  that  the  feeling  of 
parents  against  having  a  boarding  school  in  London 
is  so  strong  and  so  general  that  tho  future  of  West- 
minster, if  it  remains  where  it  is,  must  be  to  become 
mainly  a  scliool  for  ball'- boarders  ami  houie-bo»rder«, 
coming  only  for  the  day. 

1367.  Have  the  number  of  boarders  iucrejiscd  in 
your  time  in  proportion  to  the  number  bf  homc- 
boardur8?~No. 

I3GS.  The  latter  have  increased  in  a  larger  ratio  ?— 
Yes. 

1369.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that,  in  your 
judgment,  even  if  all  the  improvements  you  have 
suggested  iiaving  refercflce  to  tlic  present  site  were 
carried  into  elTect,  you  still  would  not  feel  very  san- 
guine that  the  school  would  inereuse  veiy  largely  in 
numbers  'i — 1  should  think  it  would  not  iuereaflo  very 
largely  ;  but  I  cannot  say  to  wh.it  extent  it  miglit 
increase.  I  have  alwnya  felt  that  the  duty  that  has 
been  entrusted  to  my  charge  here  is  ]K'rfeci!y  clear, 
namely,  to  do  the  best  I  can  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
carry  on  the  aehool  efficiently,  and  therefore  I  should 
advocuto  anytliiug  that  couhl  give  us  moro  air,  aa 
being  most  desiriLble  for  ihe  sake  of  tlic  heiiltji  of  the 
school,  even  lilthongh  it  did  not  bring  us  another  boy. 

1370.  (Lord  Li/tteilon.)  You  would  he  glad  to  .fee 
it  removed  from  its  present  site  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  putting  an  end  to  the  present  school, 
taking  its  funds  and  establiahiug  it  elsewhere,  lle- 
moviiig  the  school  would  be  really  destroying  its 
identity.  The  eft'ect  of  such  a  proceeding  necessarily 
would  he  that  you  would  abolish  Woalminslor  school 
and  establish  a  new  school,  keeping  up  a  certain 
amount  of  tradition  that  would  attach  to  it  from  its 
having  been  founded  on  the  remains  of  whatwaa  once 
Westminster  Echool,  and  that  is  all. 

1371.  You  think  that  a  certain  amount  of  tradition 
would  still  be  kept  up  ? — Yes,  n  certain  iimoujil. 

1372.  You  think  it  would  be  rather  hard  upon  the 
old  Weatminstera,  and  that  its  removal  would  destroy 


the  old  feeling  attached  to  it  from  early  associations  ? 
— I  think  it  would,  and  1  am  an  impartial  wilnesi 
as  far  as  that  goes. 

13T3.  [Mr.  T/ifimpson.)  But  ihei'e  maybe  a  ehauce 
that,  in  some  respects,  the  school  wouhl  stand  better  ; 
that  is  to  saj-,  somo  of  ilie  traditions  which  attach  to 
it  in  consequence  of  its  site  being  in  the  midst  of 
the  purlieus  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  wliiclt  cannot  be 
other  th.in  evil  traditions,  would  disappear  also  if  it 
were  removed  ? — I  certainly  feel  lluit  our  position  is 
not  in  all  respects  a  good  one,  hcaides  being  inconve- 
nient to  the  boys. 

1.374.  In  what  respect  ia  it  inconvenient  to  tho 
boys  ? — They  have  half  a  mile  to  go  to  their  principal 
playground,  and  our  narrow  limits  of  space  are  much 
felt  on  a  wet  day,  for  instiince,  and  on  Sundays,  if 
any  number  remain  here. 

1375.  (Sir.  Vaiighan.)  Doyou  not  think  it  posaibia 
if  some  of  tho  things  which  have  been  spoken  of  as 
being  of  great  advantage  to  the  boys,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  tho  oppoitunily  being  fldijrded  of  being 
present  at  the  di'batea  in  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  of  healing  the  proceedings  in  tho  courts  of  law, 
may  not  be  rather  an  evil  than  a  g'lod,  aa  giving  them 
a  premature  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life  above  their 
age,  besides  rendering  their  school  duties  less  im- 
portant in  their  eyes  ? — It  may  be  so,  perhaps.  As 
to  the  exercise  of  their  rights  in  going  to  the  Houses 
of  Purliamenl,  the  hoys  ciuiiiot  attend  there  to  any 
greiit  extent,  being  obliged  to  go  away  before  tliu 
serious  business  of  the  evening  begins.  There  may 
he  a  few  that  go  there  constantly,  but  I  lun  afraid 
they  are  the  idlest  of  ihe  boys.  At  tho  same  time, 
I  am  quite  aware  that  llie  old  Westminnters  are  very 
much  iu  favour  of  tliat  priviiege. 

1376.  {Lord  Devon.)  Have  you  over  gone  into  thtt 
pecuniary  part  of  tho  question,  ns  to  Ihe  expense  of 
the  removal  ? — Yes  ;   I  have  thought  about  it. 

1377.  VVlmt  is  the  result  ? — I  did  not  see  ray  way. 

1378.  {Lord  Li/Uelloii.)  At  the  Charterhouse  we 
were  told  lb;it  the  sale  of  the  silo  would  produce 
something  enormous,  would  not  that  bo  the  same 
here? — No  ;  we  have  no  property  of  our  own.  Tho 
school  not  being  a  corporate  body  has  no  properly. 
At  the  present  moment  wo  have  no  playsround,  be- 
cause iho  inclosure  iu  Vincent  yquarc  Js  (lie  property 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  although  ihey  allow  us 
to  play  there,  ihey  could  lock  it  np  to-morrow,  if  thoy 
like,  and  wo  should  have  no  remedy  for  it.  It  ia 
theirs  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

137i).  There  is  the  site  on  which  the  school  stands  ? 
— Yes,  and  there  is  my  house,  and  (lie  under  raaslor's 
house,  anil  some  other  little  proiicrty  ;  but  it  is  go 
complelely  in  tlio  heart  of  tlie  Chapter  projierly  that 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  sell  it  iu  open  market, 
because  they  could  not  allow  a  nuisance  to  bo  estnb- 
llshed  under  their  noses. 

1380.  {Mr.  V'aaghan.)  Could  they  not  make  any 
use  of  the  site  of  the  school  so  as  to  derive  a  revenue 
both  with  respect  to  that  and  Vincent  Square  ? — 
With  respect  to  Vincent  Square,  they  have  lei  or 
long  leases  the  site  all  round,  subject  to  (he  condiiioi 
of  the  square  being  kept  open  as  a  square,  ami  of 
coursi',  if  it  wore  built  upon,  all  tliose  tenants  would 
come  for  compensation. 

1381.  {Lord  Lyllellon.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  tho  Ueun  and  Chapter  were  not  very  strong  on 
tho  other  side? — They  were  divided. 

1382.  You  think  that  in  case  a  removal  could  bo 
accomplished,  wo  should  see  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  school  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  n  great  advantage, 
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TTKST-        eiiperially  if  we  were  placed  nnder  the   saino  con- 

IUXSTEB,      ilitions   as  other  seliools;  there   could    be   no    doubt 

whatever  ahont  it ;  or  if  we  did  not  succeed,  it  would 

be  the  fuuU  of  the  master?,  ami  we  ^lioold  deserve  to 

be  sent  about   our   business.      Under   proper  masters, 

33JnaeI86a.    however,   we  should   have   every   prospect  of   doing 

—      well. 

1383.  It  has  been  eiiid  that  if  the  school  were 
placed  in  a  place  lik"  Eton,  wlierc  there  is  much 
epace  and  great  opportuniiicB  for  recreation,  it  would 


tend  to  encourage  idleness  among  the   bora  ? — S 
things  tend  to  promote"  idleness   at  Etcn,  and 
more  so  than  the  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  ^ 
boys  have  raoncy  enough  lo  live  w^ithout  workiog, 

13S4.  The  feeling  of  parents  against  the  prani 
situation  is  simply  an  indefinite  feeling  of  preferem 
of  country  to  London,  not  from  anv  sijccilic  obji>ctr 
— I  imagine  it  is  simply  an  indefinite  feeling. 
entertain  great  objection  to  all  the  streets  »)<] 
round  the  achool. 


Victoria  Street,  Tnesday,  24th  Jvine  1862. 


FJIESKITT  : 


EaEI.  op  CLiRKSDON. 

Earl  of  Devon. 
Loud  Lyttelton. 


SiH  S,  NORTOCOTE. 

H.  II.  Vaughan,  Esq. 
Rkv.  W.  H,  Tuompsom. 


Toe  earl  OF  CLARENDON  iM  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  J.\MEs  Luptox,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Jaues  Tuble  called  in  and  examined. 


Rev.  J.  Liipton, 
Mr.  J,  Tarlt. 

1385.  {Lard  Clarendon.')  You  are  a  minor  canon 

34  June  1868.    of  Westminster,  Mr.  Lupton  ?— Yes. 

138(3.  How  long  linvc  you  been  a  minor  canon  ? — 

Thirty- three  yenrs. 

1 3«7.  And  you,  Mr.  Turle,  are  the  Abbey  organist  ? 
— Yee. 

1388.  Howlong  have  you  been  organist  ? — Tliirty- 
one  years. 

I3S3.  Mr.  Lupton,  we  want  to  ask  your  opinion  ou 
the  present  stale  of  the  ehorislors,  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  their  education,  in  reference  to  which 
we  have  received  some  remonstrance.  A  memorial 
hai!  been  prcsonlcd  to  us  this  moniing ;  it  is  more,  I 
thinli,  in  regard  lo  their  pay  than  their  education,  but 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  ijucstion  of  Iheir  pay 
comes  under  our  cognizance.  With  respect  to  their 
education,  however,  we  arc  entitled  to  impiirc  ;  tliere- 
fore,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  )-oii  will  tell  us  what 
is  their  condition  in  that  respect? — Do  you  mean 
within  my  own  knowledge  ?  . 

1390.  Yes;  will  you  stale  whether  there  has  been 
any  deterioration  with  re.speel  lo  their  education  Ibat 
hits  come  within  j-our  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  ever  di'teiioraii'd,  but  I  liavc  always 
considered  that  Ihe  Dean  and  Chapter  are  responsible 
for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  the  chorister 
boys,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  found,  on  reference  to 
the  statutes,  that  the  boys  are  considered  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  College  c-labljahnient.  I  pix-sume  you 
have  the  statutes  before  you  ;  I  think  in  page  92  it 
will  be  found  that  the  boys  are  to  be  taught  by  the 
master,  thai  is  to  say,  Ihe  master  of  the  choristers, 
until  pueh  time  as  tliey  shall  be  found  lit  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  school.  Again,  a  little  further  un  in 
Ihe  atalutes  it  aays  that  after  they  have  been  taught 
the  eight  parts  of  speech  tbey  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  grammar  school,  and  shall  be  taught  two  hours 
ft  day  at  least  by  the  mH«ter.  lioih  these  clauses 
identify  theiu  with  ihc  gramuuir  Bcliool. 

1.191.  {Lord Lylfelliiii.)  By  the  niii.ster  ;  would  that 
mean  by  the  master  of  the  idiorislers  'i — Yes.  They 
are  to  be  prepared  fur  ihc  school  by  Ihe  muster  of  the 
choristers,  who  is  to  be  competent  to  teach  them,  and 
when  admitted  to  the  school  lo  be  taught  by  the 
moi^ters  there. 

1392.  {Mr.  Vai/ff/iatt.)  With  respect  to  the  first 
part  of  your  statement,  where  do  you  find  that  they 
are  to  be  taught  until  they  are  tit  to  go  into  the 
fcohool  ? — I  understand  that  is  the  etfect  of  the  words 
"I'roflpieiat  item  puerorum  sitluti,  (]Uorum,  et  in 
Uteris,  donee  ut  iu  scholam  nostram  admittantur,  apti 
censebuntur ;"  andfurlherdown,  "  Chorisla?  posltiuam 
octo  oralioniis  partes  memoriter  didicorinl  et  scribere 


mediocriter  noverint,  ad  scholam  nostram  at 
in  grammalictt    proficiant    singulis    diebus   frofesiu 
aceednnt,  ibif]ue  dunhus  minimum  horis  tnaneaut 
preeep  tori  bus  inatiiuaniur." 

1393.  {Lord  I.yttfUon.)  Does  not  that  mem 
they  are  to  be  sepaialely  brought  up  by  Ihc 
until  they  are  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  schtul 
Yes,  the  master  therefore  of  the  boys  is  not  oaly  (■> 
teach  music  but  grammar. 

1394.  It  must  refer  to  music  as  well  ? — T««,  M 
he  is  to  leach  them  letters  as  well — "  et  in  11 
I  was  merely  nsked  to  eomo  here  on  behalf  of 
boys,  and  I  thought  before  I  did  so  1  had  belter  li 
over  the  slatuifi*,  and  I  certainly  think  lbe«o  ward* 
will  show  that  the  boya,  although  their  duttM  w«K 
confined  to  the  Cathedral,  were  also  identified  wilh 
the  school.  The  statutes,  which  were  fmined  in  tb» 
time  of  Queen  EHanboIh,  contemplated  that  ihe  t\w 
risters  were  to  go  lo  college,  and  that  they  and  lii* 
sons  of  Ihe  tenants  were  ctrtertx  parihut  to  be  7>rc- 
ferred,  lioUi  as  to  becoming  King's  or  Qoeeii's  grhoSun 
and  going  lo  rlie  University  :  "  Et  coUegii  chorisM 
tirmariorumque  fiiii.  si  raodo  cielera  reipondeant  sem- 
per idiis  prel'erantur." 

1395.  They  are  to  be  tnuglit  two  hours  a  lUy  ii< 
soon  as  they  are  fit  ? — Yes.  I  am  sure  yoa  will 
pardon  me  for  speaking  of  myself,  but  1  nay 
mention  that  1  was  a  chorister'  at  York.  Dmb 
Markham  took  the  greatest  interest  in  me.  I  wwit 
to  the  grammar  school  there,  to  which  the  chori; 
boys  were  entitled  to  go  if  they  pleased.  I  a^ln 
leave  of  the  master  to  learn  Latin  when  I  was  al 
1 4  years  of  age,  and  the  masler  said  of  course  1  might 
I,  therefore,  took  very  gieat  pains,  and  went  pr«T 
morning  before  the  10  o'clock  service,  to  say  my  li* 
sous,  and  I  worked  very  hard.  My  eo  doint;  wa-  r 
ported  lo  the  Denn  ;  and  ho  asked  me  what  I  »;i.ri.  i 
lo  be,  and  I  said  I  should  like  to  become  a  clergymsn. 
I  neverconieniphiiedat  that  time  going  to  the  uoiii-r- 
siiy  ;  I  thought,  however,  I  might  be  ordnincd  »» t 
literate.  Shortly  after  an  exhibition  from  the  srlii"J 
lo  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  became  vacant,  wliirli 
was  offered  by  the  master  to  the  Dean  for  mc.  Tie 
Dean,  however,  having  already  made  provision  f« 
me  to  go  to  Christ  Church,  declined  il. 

1396.  (f.ord  Lj/llclton.)  When  did  yon  begia 
learning  Luiiu  ? — I  do  not  think  I  began  tai  1  wm 
14  years  of  age. 

1397.  When  were  you  in  a  fit  etato  to  go  lo  die 
university  ? — At  the  age  of  20.  I  went  in  the  yr« 
1819.  and  I  was  born  in  the  year  1799. 

1398.  You  lipgnn  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  lain 
guage  about  the  age  of  14  or  15  ? — Yea, 
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1399.  I  suppose  there  VM  Greek  taagUt  also  ? — 
iTee. 

1400.  Wa8  fliat  at  tlie  university  ? — PrcviouHly. 

1401.  Do  you  remetubw  when  you  L'oiiuneiiCL'ii 
[Greek  ? — No. 

1402.  You  began  before  you  went  U)  llie  univer- 
Isily  ? — Yes.  I  w!i»  exiuiiined  in  it  by  the  presi-nt 
iBi.shop  of  iSt.  Asa|>h  nfter  ma(ricuhitioD,  that  he  might 
llcnow  in  what  o1«sb  Io  plftce  Die.  Whi.'n  at  the  uiiiver- 
liity  I  suceeeUeil  iu  being  placeil  in  tht  sfcoiiil  clas.ii, 
f-malheraalics.  My  name  will  be  found  in  the  claaa 
"paper  of  Michaelmaa  term,  1822.     I  wiia  put  on  in 

Herotiotus. 

1403.  Would  that  bo  vheii  you  were  iibout  17  or 
(18?— Twenty. 

1404.  la  it  not  n  short  time  from  14  to  17  or  18  to 
tget  0.  good  knowk'dge  both  of  Litliu,  and  ali^o  of  Greek 
»o  11.1  to  bo  able  to  construe  Herodotus  ? — Perhaps 
[it  may  be,  but  I  began  bile  iu  life. 

1405.  You  ciinuot  n'mcmhor  how  many  bours  n 
I  day  you  gave  to  it  V — No,  but  1  know  1  wan  always 
■Teading. 

1406.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  May  I  identify  the  school 
/ou  were  at  Ijy  asking  whether  it  was  kept  by  a  Mr. 

■Grayson  ? — Yes. 

1407.  Was  it  a  large  school  ? — It  was  a  Email 
school  at  the  time  I  was  there,  but  it  has  been  en- 
larged since. 

11408.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Waa    the  school  iu  eoQ- 
nesion  with  the  cathedral  ? — The  cathedral    autho- 
rities were  trustees. 
1409.  {Mr.Thrimpson.j  It  was  not  strictly  speaking 
ft  chapter  school  'f — It  was  the  only  school  we  had. 
1410.  Did  you  tliiuk  it  was  eousidered  at  York  as 
,  a  Bchool  in  couuesion  with  the  cathedral? — I  do  not 
know,  it  is  such  a  long  time  ago.     This  I  know  that 

II  am  indebted  for  my  presont  positiou  to  the  udvau- 
tages  which  I  obtained  by  going  to  (hat  aehool. 
1411.  You  said  that  the  condition  of  the  We.st- 
injjjstor  choristers  had  not  deteriorated  In  yoiir 
.time  ? — I  think  not,  I  think  they  have  always  been 
the  i-ame. 
1412.  (Lord  C/arendon.)  The  lucmorial  to  which 
I  alluded  just  now,  and  wliich  wc  received  this 
morning,  states  that  the  chori.-iters  were  formerly 
I  granted  a  free  education  in  Westniinsler  school ;  but 
B^  1848  they  were  excluded  from  such  rights  and 
^Lcunipelled  to  receive  instruction  of  an  inferior  des- 
^Mi^tion  imparled  by  one  of  the  sacrists  of  (he 
^Khnrch,  who  receives  annual  emolumenla  la  the 
amount  of  100/.  or  tbereaboula? — That  was   Irue, 

I  and  is  evidenced  by  Mr.  Turle,  the  organist,  sending 
llis  own  boys  there. 
1413.  Went  to  what  school  ? — To  the  great  Bchool. 
Three  of  his  sous  were  educated  there. 
1414.  {To  Mr.  Turle.)  Tell  us,  if  you  please, 
■what  tho  change  was  that  was  made  iu  1848  ? — 
The  school  which  was  established  then  for  iLc 
thorister  boys  was  somewhat  on  tho  National  »<cbool 
Bystem,  and  the  present  master  teaehcs  tho  boys  their 
own  language,  with  writing,  aritluoetic,  and  the 
Latin  grammar.  He  is  altogether  a  ditt'erent  kind  of 
master  from  n  grammar  school  master. 

11415.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  As  a  matter  of  fact   did 
Ihcy  use  the  privilege  ? — Not  very  much;  niy  three 
BODS  went  to  Westminster  school. 
1416.  They  did,  we  understand,  but  did  any  of  the 
Others? — I  think  so. 
1417.  Were  there  always  in  the  great  school  some  of 
those  boys  'i — Not  always ;  sometimes  there  were  two 
or  tliree  there,  and  sometimes  there  were  conf iderable 
intervals  when  none  of  the   boys  attended,  but  still  I 
always  ibought  that  it  was  an  inducement  ibr  superior 
[^ people  to  bring  their  sons  as  choristera. 

1418,  Was  it  by  a  regular  order  of  the  Dean 
I  and  Chapter  that  ihey  were  ejtcluded  ? — Yes. 

1419,  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  it  ever  the  hublt 
I  of  the  hoys  lo  attend  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
I  Standing  for  the  seliolurships  ? — No, 

1420,  Because  that  is  supposed  to  be,  as  I  undcr- 
Lstand,  one  of  the  objects  in  admitting  them  to  the 
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school,  that  after  they  had  lost  tlieir  voices,  and  even        WEST- 
before  they  might  be  able  to  compete  with  the  other     MINSTEK. 
boys  on  the   foundation  ?^My   sons   bad    the  same 
oppoi'tuuitics  afforded  them  of  standing  for  college 
as  the  other  boys  in  the  school, 

1421,  Incunsequenecof  the  education  they  received  34  June  lasa, 

there  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  the  education  they      

received  there. 

1422,  They  were  fit  for  it  then  ?— Yes,  but  they 
declined  lo  stand. 

1423,  That  is  to  j'fty  that  up  to  tho  year  1848  those 
boys  were  permitted  to  receive  a  classical  education  ? 
— Cerhiinly. 

1424,  And  since  1848  the  clnssics  bare  been  ex- 
eluded  as  far  as  their  education  is  concerned  ? — They 
have  been  excluded,  with  tlie  exception  of  learning 
tho  mere  rudiments  of  Latin  grammar. 

1425,  The  system  of  education  provided  fur  them 
being  purely  thai  of  the  National  syMtem  ? — Yea. 

142fi,  Do  you  think  Ibal  has  altered  tbe  character 
oflho  class  of  boys  who  arc  sent  as  choristers? — 
Must  certainly. 

1427.  Where  do  the  boys  go  to  now,  where  is  the 
new  school  ? — It  is  held  at  the  back  of  my  house,  A 
room  was  built  for  that  purpose  by  Dean  Bucklund. 

1428.  Do  you  consider  that  the  choristers  are  now 
entirely  excluded  from  the  great  school  ? — Entirely. 

1429.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  ? 
— Nothing. 

1430.  Was  the  school  built  on  purpose? — Yes,  it 
was  a  new  building, 

1431.  It  was  built  by  Denn  Buekland,  you  say  ?— 
Yes. 

1432.  How  mimy  boys  is  it  ealciilated  to  hold  ? — 
I  cannot  say  ;  16  now  occupy  it. 

1433.  Docs  it  accoramodata  them  properly  ?  - 
Hardly. 

1434.  The  office  of  schoolmaster  was  given  to  ono 
of  the  sacrists,  was  it  ?— Yea. 

143-5.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  National  schoohnasler  was  made  n 
sacrist  for  that  purpose  ? — I  believe  so. 

1436.  And  to  his  olHce  of  sacrist  was  added  that  of 
sub-librarian  ? — I  tbink  so. 

1437.  So  that  the  two  oiBces  being  united  paid  a 
National  schoolmnsttr  fur  that  purpo-sc  ? — That  is  so, 
I  believe. 

1438.  Without  any  expense  being  charged  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  asehoohuaster? — Yes, 

1439.  I  suppose  if  the  two  ofHcos  of  sacrist  and 
sub-librarian  continue  to  exist  they  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  ? — Yes. 

1440.  They  have  generally  been  separated,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  the  two  amount  to  some- 
thing like  100/.  a  year, 

1441.  Is  the  iiiieudance  at  this  school  compulsory  ? 
— Yes. 

1442.  The  boys  arc  obliged  to  attend? — Yes  ;  I 
can  speak  positively  on  that  point,  because  I  know 
that  some  of  the  boys'  parents  were  much  dissatii-lied 
with  the  new  stylo  of  cducaliou  adopted,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  avail  themselves  of  Westminster  school, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

1443.  That  is  lo  sny  that  tbe  parents  are  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  that  school,  ihcy  not  being 
satisfied  with  tbe  drscriptiou  of  education  which  the 
children  obtain  ? — Yes,  they  mnsl  go  there  ;  my  three 
sons  were  not  compelled  to  l<-ave  the  great  school, 
they  being  at  that  school  before  t!io  choristers'  school 
was  eslabiished. 

1444.  Was  it  by  a  written  order  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  that  that  re^iulation  was  made  ? — I  haveseea 
nothing  in  writing  about  ii. 

1445.  Do  you  know  on  what  the  determinatioa  to 
establish  a  newschool  wnsfuunded?— Manyof  (he  boys 
had  ft  difficulty  to  fill  up  their  time  between  the  morn- 
ing service  at  10  o'clock  and  ihe  evening  service  at 
3  ;  they  would  frequently  bo  running  about  tho 
streets,  idling  their  time,  consequently  Ibis  school 
was  established  for  them.  It  wns  done,  I  believe, 
from  a  very  good  motive  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
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14-^1-    /^r</  L-it'flt-  n.    W.s  th-  r  ;-;  a::-  :.  -t  !*4"-  l4'j>.  I  .:..  I:i?i :  ■::.j  \i.\:  vs  ti.-:-  :n-ai:ca;  w-_rk 

mad'-  b_v  -s  nT::r.:n  "rrd-r  ? — 1  ■!■   n^;  kr  .t»-.  W-. 

14.jl.  IJt:"Te  I'ji'r  Wis;  ihvr;  no  -^ii^j'.!  ■  T'"-ri.ifI  Xh".-',  I-;':-  l-r-i"  ;; -:v  Tv-r-;-  aim;- to-I  tv  the  :r, 

for  tLii:\  at  f.ii  ? — N>.  ?olit--.;,  ar.-i  were  ftlii  ^ci^r  v.jjr  tcaoLira  :-.  .-«[; 

14.j2.  Th'"'""-  ■"■}i':i  rJ!  i  «■■:  ~'.  to  \V.--ir:r.:r.?"-"r  ^ci.C':!  !■:■  nvrisii- ': — Y--'. 

went  wh.:r^:;iyo--j. : : — T?.':;  -s-i-:  h::  .■-.  rr.  1  I  y-r-:-  '.Vr.  A"  .'- -,      Y:-  i-^,  i:    :*   c:r.i-?=r.'j;eJ  i 

saw.r  t^-:r  :  rir^i.t-  '(^r;:  •r.er::  t  ■  -t  r.ir.r  =-v:.  .■  ;:'.  ■:■•:  "Il^v  'h'Vi,  i  '  ^  ■:•:•'.  :--r.!  iL-^  -i::ie  3*  ;1.-.-  T-'tivi-iff. : 

ob::i:r.-id  ['riv^i:--;  ;::::  r,  ■-;  *  ::.■;  k;:. '..  ;;'  tr.ej  "■■r-:    T'.-?:  :■:■;.:  thrTt'  wo:M  i.-r  .-.■:•  Li-rti  'i 

14.;.';.   Y''i  _v--":r--.i;'  -.■:,>  ta-jhc    rl.--:^    m';-!-;  ? —  ■'■■.liiv,  ►  ut  r.^  ;;,.:-_"  w-r.-  .i::v.;ii   iw  iv  tL.-ii  erra'.f 

That  -xv.  '.11.  ■liT;'-"j;-v.     Th-:y  ..  izi.t  (■■  i^  resiJ-n'.  jiit  tht  * 

14-^4.  No  :t.--;  io"ri.T  -'.vra  ■::•?  ■:;;i-r::^  ',-.:.r-;-  r —  a$  t:.--  'i:-r-r.'i  -1.  !;•-*  are. 

Xo.  1471.    T-  Mr.  LHffoit.   Wh^re 'i_' T.;.i  .-lu.l 'Lai 

14-^i.  Hj-s-  k-ni  ftr-;  ti.ey  a:  [■.-ir  Ti'is:  vi'  -iiiti-.--  ::;  Tii-''  -•■i'"l1"'_-  ttvikf  v--  .;  iji--::-  tabie. 

iL'-  li.i;.-  r — Tii-vy  ■!:=:-.■  :■■■  .-r.-^  '^-.i.-:^.  "■•r'.ir.ir  -rrvj  .e  147-'.   Y-.-i  hrtw  ri"  >!  ■;'■:  ;;.at  ih-.-v  ■:•-.; ^iit  :o  h 

ev-n"  ■!'■'■",  I!;-!  th-r:i  '.'•\.  ■'.  ;:.r  -■-rv:o":  :>  ■:■■■■■;-.  rv-  !'i7  th-iir  :::-,,i-  ? — It  i-  >  v;  :rr.;!v  ri-nttint'ii.t  :i. 

a*   xh'r  i:.n~'. :   Jt '■::;'"-7r. .  I.   I   r.?,v.;   'k'n:-   v.  iii;  ih'-rj.  Ii7;;,   !'■■  vr.-j 'L::.!;  tii'-j -;.-u'.i  .:ve  at  th^' st'li. 

Oc-iri-irii:!:;.'  I  its:  ■*:■'.:;:■:  -.n  rsk':  thf-m  vr,  '■{  •■•'i.'.'A  — I  \,v.  :   :.■  ■:.-'■:  ::..i;  ui-  iL-    ■  riLriiiil'  iatiini 

a?a!n  i:'  t!.-.-?-  ;t  'ir.y'li::.,-  [■  jrt!i?i'.--'r  r— rrr--.:  ;'>r  t::r  TL.y  ^.•:.-  a'.:   int.-r.  \r\  %■■■  r-r  t'l'^-jth'i-r,  ar.-i  a-  a  i 

sfc-rvi'.j-.  *T  ih-i:  I  hl:  •  Ki.-e.'.  sjii.-rt:.-..-i  ;■:■  :r.^-r:"r-'V  dr;;i.;i.r    ■  :"  t:.ar.  V'-.i    'v'.'.'.  riai    tiiii'.    ;L-_'v   wen 

with  th'?  -cfc-:!!  hi'jr=.  }/".:  I  ■!..  n'.:  -!■.  m  it  I  car^  T.?ir  ti.->  -c^t  -ir-:-?-.  2vw:.i.  ar.'i  oap-i.  likr  ih«  Que 

poiiiblv  a«:>:-!  it  S".-(iol.ir*. 

!-l"'^  t'r.  v...'i  iv/ho^r  rmny  r.":r?.  t'lkinjc-.-^'iay  1474.   I'    ih-v   ■•.!  ■=■>  ::  •v:  ';—'So  :   ih^r  have  at 

w:T?i   th--   ■"•;i;';r,  ihAr  -f-"-r.'l   :.i    i:.-"-;r   !rj!-:-?!u  w..rk  ?  'I.t.--  --,  in  ::.v  t :■:  i:  ■.■■.ivM. 

— On-.-  h'l'!.-  a  •i.-i,?  V.-esi'!*-^  tfi^  o^trhe-ir-.l  -•;rvii'. —.  147-j.  I'  ■  i :;■:■;.-  ■J*-'-,rftr.y  oulivie  'ir«:i*  irisr<?ror 

I4'^7.  A',v::t  thr-?")-  h'-iir*  ar.-l  ;i  i.-»!t'*   -Uy? — Y--  :  "S'l:    ;.■■  .-j  ■■viii;''v.>r  ;  i-iii  ij'  y-.i'i  Ix-k  r>  ih^  -latiii 

xi.-:}-  ::■  ir.to   ^oS.-rl  frp.'in  'rlvvv:]   to   or.-   '.■'•;[•  vk.  .ir,-i  jvj']  v."/.  jv.A  i'..'-y  ■'■-•::■;  i>>  wt-ar  :Lr  j*cie  -iriei^.     Y 

aiV-r  :!. :  fi:':  :rr.' -:-ri  ^--rv:-;-;  ;Votn  a 'j'lartrr  :■■  ^''.ir  riil  will  iirii  it  in   tLv  -tai'ii-:- ■■  D-e  Vr-nibas."  and  il 

fiyi?,  sj  tli'it  rii^y  hivo  a  little  nj'>r-;  [h:iT  t'lr-.-:  'w.-'iTi  jT'r-nn.v:-  ■;.:;:  :!.-■■-  tt.  r-.-  ::;  thv  '■.■![.?ire:  ~  veitiinj 

r^hoC'I:!".!'  s  -iiv,  ■■  et    n-.:''.--tui    ■:'~';i'-.!ivrim   vt    choristaram    un 

1  -l-i".  IJ-.  i-vDoi:.  'i:'.'iChaTi--rai>7.-;-int  the ■'h :pri»[.L-r  "  iii'' ::  ■■!  ■  ■  i*i!eni  C'li  ■ri*." 

hoy*  ?— T'.aT  ^Mirely  r-at-  with  n:.?.     IVnle  brin^  l47f>.  T..-;r>.-  tun  W  n.:-  -itju't  al-cat   that.  I  ihir 

ili'ii.'  nV.'A  irr-ri  ;-•  m-r,  :'.r  it  ■ioj.er.'i^  ■"■!'  co'ir^:  'jn  ihf-ir  — AiA  t--:r;ii'rr  tli"V  wr-v  t-:-  iir.s  in  tLe  t&oriiiiie.  i 

hivir.q  a  ■-■■ji?';  a;  tV.r  '.h-r  offii?"?.  thr':  ;;'"■  >:■">  -cii  ■■!. 

145&.  Or:ir:ariiy  rf-^akin^,  from  what  ola*- ot"  lii'-?  1477.      To  Mr.  Tifrlt.    1>-  they  tL-riiiielvfis  h 

ar-:    th.^y  chosen ': — SoTc^tim'-j  iht-y  art  ta^;  sri,?  t-f  to  [-ay  :'..r  th-ir  :'iirii!icr-s  ? — Yi?j. 

tra'ioim'^r..  -vf  clerk*,  rf  r«:-ociU-  ■^nsiiij':'!  ir.   comn.or-  147'^.  A:.'i  I'-r  ib-:::-  wailii:!^  ? — Y%;j. 

cia!  liO'iS?-.  an!  s-r.'iTi-Mj  cf  iha:  i:!a*-.     X  wbc  l.^-V,.  147y.  Tii-ry  li;iv..-  no  all->»'aneo  wLattver  ?— .Ti 

ir.3  ovor  my  lirt   a  dav  or  two   az-"-.  lUi-i  I   fjunil   r:  it  Lavi?  t;.-  Et-ior  2'ii:n;-a. 

•>;.«  f-r  two  o:'"  :he  b^'v;  ha-i  ii'-  fatlierorinorhT'-.  Tti^^y  !4S'''.  TIf-y  '!■_■  r.<p[  (-ay  I'.ir  i!ie  »ch->ji? Xo. 

sre   poor   >'-ys,  and    it    wa^   bt.   obi^t  wim   ihris    f>  14-1.  i  >i>   5'.  .V.-.rHt-.rf*.  ■   Du-  v^u  h-Ad    ih-i  d 

obtain  l!.-  ■S^;*.  whit-ii  is    ie-cdl-.-i  in  the  itaiuie-  a*  mapitfru/m  fi 

H*>0.  Ar-T  any  --:'  tl.vm  cUMreL   "t'  th-?   labourin?  rittnntin  ': — Y-.-. 

ela-Hi.  ai.H  ot'  ic-.-iLiriic*?— TL»^y  ar--   n-t    i-xacilj  14>:?.  H.tvr  y--u  as.y  -lirection  rr-nni  tht  Dean  t 

aiechar.c-.  rath'sr  abo'^':-  that  :  but  I  hare  had,  in  f^r-  Chapter  that  in  aivins  ihe  choriiterj  t!...ir  instruct; 

ni-r  tiniv*.  th";  i'M-.-  i.-i  ir.i::  i-:.s?.;i'ir.j  an  in-;onic  from      you  are  t--  \>^  s-;-i,>d  liv  tht'  $rai-jt<^  r I  iiave  Hmi 

400/.  ;<■  •i''0/.  a  year.  to  teach  the::"  :i»ir  duty,  to  teach  them  the  an 

14^1.  Do  you  thick  sir-ni.-ihini.ibove  whati*eailed  singing  a-,  wti;  a*  the  ruiiinient?  u*  niiiritf  s^eaeral 

ihc  N.ition^l  ^y;tem,  s-me  ^.T-  ''f  ccramer-.-ia!  edu.-a-  I  have    nrhinr  n::-re  to  -lo  with  I'n-ra       'l  .j^  , 

tion.  iiwhat  t-ie  parents  would  wi-ii   lo  obfain  f.>r  ol-^erve  ili-;  i!i:'^te!  as  reeardi  iheir  education  t-evo 

the-=e  boy  ''- — Y"ei.  that. 

14«L'.  Together  with  ^l'xep^ovili,■in  for  them  when  U-o.  That  i-  what    I   want    to    knon-.      Do  \ 

their  Toice  fail;  ? — Ye;-  consider  yi  un^^lf  Kiund  bv  the  ^tatuEos  or  hare  v 

146-3,  Do  y.ju  think  they  might  U:-  apprenticed  ? —  any  oih..r  r-nubiion^i  iriven  to  you  by  which  vou'j 

That  might  be  done,  but  at  preient  uothiug  i;  really  ioVa:  ;:'a:-:-:i : — No,  none  whatever. 

done  for  them  at  all.                                                         '  14S4.  With  regard  to  the  bov*  who  vou  sav  bef« 

1464.  You  do  not  think  the  cducatioL  they  hare  is  1S4^  were  muniog  abwut  the  streets. "were  (her  i 
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It "ny  wny  undov  jour  charge  ? — JTo  ;  not  after  they 
rit-it    tlie    chureli  ;    i[ii:y    wuie    tlieii    suppoBfd.    to   go 

'      home. 

1485.  Art'  you  not  cousidei-ed  responfiible  foi'  tlit 
morula  or  l]e»llli,  or  in  olhiT  rcspeuta  for  the  well- 
lieing  of  l.liese  boys  ? — Ye;!,  of  course  ;  I  look  ufler 
tlicir  gL'iii.'riil  dmriielcr  tmd  ilcmcnnoui'  ae  fur  ns  Ihcir 

1      Bring  out  of  college  will  nllow. 

^L      148fi.  I  uiciiii  with  it-gfinl  to  the  fnipiojinent  of 

^Tthc  boys  during  llie  time  tlioy  iiro  not  unJer  your 
chiirgo? — Kot  beyond  my  giving  general  inslructions. 
Of  courso  before  1848  ihey  u»cd  to  hrtve  to  go  home 
after  service,  nnd  I  nlwayn  ordered  them  to  go  direct 

»to  their  i-espective  liomes  ivherever  tbey  were,  and 
thoy  lived  in  all  (lui'ts  of  the  town,  as  is  still  the  caae. 
14^7.  Ilavo  you  read  that  part  of  the  statutes 
which  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  master  of  the 
choristere  ? — No. 

14fi8.  You  have  a  general  idea  of  thoao  duties? — 
I  Tea;  I  know,  I  urn  supposed  to  tench  Ihcni  luuiical 
ustruments  and  niuMc. 

1489.  Then  in  fact  the  hoys  have  never  been  given 
linto  your  chnrge  except  for  llie  pui'poso  of  teaebing 
Ftbem  music  ? — No. 

1490,  They  never  went  IVom  their  homes  without 
[your  knowledge,  llmt  is  to  siiy  (heir  frienda  nevei' 
'allowt'd  them  to  go  out  to  sing  ? — Aa  fur  as  I  know, 

their  frieudii  never  allowed  them  lo  go  out  to  aing 
1  without  my  knowleJg-?.  I  always  had  tJio supervision 
Ki)f  them. 

^r  1491.  With  regard  lo  what  you  said  as  lo  the  boys 
running  about  during  a  considerable  lenglh  of  (iine, 
that  dii!  not  apply  to  the  time  since  they  hud  l>een 
attending  the  present  school  ? — No  ;  their  lime  now 

kcan  be  better  accounted  for.  They  are  at  practice, 
-church  and  school,  from  0  to  I  and  from  S  to  5  ;  all 
,the  rest  of  the  day  they  are  oulirely  left  to  theraBelves. 
,  1492.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  boys  have 
at  auy  time  been  in  the  great  school  besides  your 
own  three  sons  ;  have  you  known  any  other  boys  to 
attend? — I'have  known  other  boys,  hut  certainly  a 
very  small  proportion 

1493.  {Lord  Lytulton.)  Have  you  a  degree  yuur- 
aelf  ?— No. 

»1494.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  ihink  you  said  that  the 
boys  who  come  to  you  novi  are  often  of  a  diSerent 
rank  in  life  to  those  who  used  to  eomo  ? — They  are 
certainly  not  like  what  they  were  20  years  ago. 

tHSS.  Were  they  20  years  ago  all  equal  in  rank 
iind  position? — No,  I  mean  taking  them  one  with 
another. 

149B,  They  were  of  very  different  ranks  in  life  ? — 

KThere  was  a  difference  certainly, 

V  1407.  Should  you  say  that  it  was  at  any  time  good 
for  the  choir  that  they  should  all  be  obliged  to  attend 
the  grammar  school,  and  do  you  tljiuk  their  parents 
would  bo  of  that  opinion  ? — 1  have  always  been  an 

^advocale  for  their  goiug  to  Westminster  school, 

H      1498.  But    their    friends    have    only   very   rarely 

B»cceded  to  your  wish  f — Only  very  rarely. 

H^     14US),  So  that  in  point  of  fact  their  attendance  at 

^■the  grammar  school  became  a  nullity  l' — Nearly  so. 

^ft  1300.  That  I  suppose  was  Dr.  Buckland's  reason 
for  making  the  change  i — I  believe  only  five  ever  did 
attend  the  great  school,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
BUppoaing  it  to  be  generally  known  that  the  chorialera 
would  be  educjited  in  West  minster  school,  professional 
men  would  be  only  too  glad  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
choir  in  order  lo  obtain  far  them  a  good  chtssical 
education.     As  before,  I  iuEtanco  Magdalen  and  New 

I      Colleges,  Oxford. 

H^     1501.  Out  of  16  ? — There  were  only  12  chorister 

^Fboys  at  that  time. 

H      1502.  Within  what  time  have  you  heard  of  auy 

^choristers   going   on    the    foundation    and    becoming 
Queen's  scholars? — I  do  not  know  auy  single  instance, 
but  I  know  it  might  have  happened  in  (he  case  of 
Imy  own  sons,  because  the  under  master  came  to  me 
[Bud  asked  if  they  should  stand. 

1503.  You  did  not  wish  your  sons  to  go  to  tho 
university  ? — No. 


1504.  Do  you  think  lliiit  iho  parents  of  any  boy  at        IVEST- 
any   time  in  the  choir  wished  their  .=oii3  to  go  to'the  MINSXEB, 
university  ? — There  was  one  hoy  named  Gurney,  who  „     ~r~r 
lived  with  me,  and  his  friends  wished  him  verv  much  „    ,' t"^!""' 
logo.  Mr.JTTurh. 

1505.  That  is  one  instince  ? — Yes.  24  June  I8es 

1506.  IJut   beyond     that    one    instance   have    yon       ~~ 

known  such  a  wish  to  exist  in  the  course  of  your 
es|>erioiice  ? — Only  oae  in   my  time,   hut  befoie  my 

time  I  believe  ihero  was  one  who  took  a  degree  at 
Cambridge,  and  wae  afterwards  organist  of  I'rinity 
College. 

1307.  {Mr.  Vauyhaii.)  Did  yuu  at  any  lime  give 
to  the  choristers  literary  instruction  of  any  kind  ? — 
None  i  it  was  always  utiderslood  when  I  was  appointed 
and  by  others  befoi-e  me,  that  they  ivcru  Ui  receive 
instruction  from  the  masters  in  Westminsier  school  if 
they  so  pleased. 

150B.  Were  they  compelled  or  expected  to  receive 
any  literary  iuslruction  from  anybody  ? — They  had 
simply  the  privilege  given  to  them  of  goiug  tu  the 
school. 

1509.  I  mean  before  they  were  lit  for  going  to  tlia 
school  ? — Most  hoys  go  to  pchool  soniewhcro,  and  I 
think  their  frienda  generally  provided  some  sort  of 
instruction, 

1510.  It  was  left  entirely  to  their  friends  ? — It  waa 
left  entirely  lo  them. 

1511.  Wore  your  sons  who  went  to  Westminster 
school  choristers  at  the  time  ihey  went  ? — TUey  were. 

1512.  Were  they  formally  admitted  as  members  of 
the  Bchool  in  any  way  by  the  Head  Master  ? — On  the 
receipt  uf  an  order  from  the  Dean,  ihey  were  received 
in  precisely  tlio  same  manner  us  any  other  boy. 

1513.  After  they  had  attended  the  school  some 
weeks  ? — No,  immediately  on  their  becomiug  cho- 
risters. 

1514.  Did  the  master  admit  them  and  enter  their 
names  ? — Yes. 

1515.  At  the  time  of  thoir  BdmiasioD  were  they 
informed  that  there  was  any  limitiition  cither  as  to 
the  instruction  they  would  receive  or  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  they  would  he  admitted  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  they  partook  of  all  the  advantages  of 
an  educnlion  at  the  school  exactly  iho  siuuo  as  the 
other  boys. 

lol'j.  Did  they  remain  iu  iho  choir  after  their 
admission  to  the  school  ? — Yes,  just  the  sftmc. 

151 7.  Did  their  attendance  at  the  school  at  all  inter- 
fere with,  or  was  thero  any  complaint  of  its  interfering 
with  their  duties  in  the  choir? — Not  at  all;  the 
master  would  let  them  out  as  the  bell  raug  for 
sen-ice.  Their  alteodnnee  at  service  might  jwssibly 
have  interfered  with  their  play. 

1518.  Did  not  Iheir  atteudance  at  choir  interfere 
with  their  duties  in  the  school  ? — No  ;  the  only  thing 
that  occurred  might  be  this,  my  son  might  have  been 
at  the  head  of  his  class  when  ho  left  the  school  to  go 
to  church.  There  may  have  been  10  or  14  hoys  in 
the  class,  and  when  he  came  back  from  the  church 
he  was  put  down  to  the  bottom  in  consequence  of  hie 
beiug  absent  so  long,  and  then  he  worked  up  again. 

1519.  Could  hemakeatall  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
gress in  the  schoolsoas  toonablo  him  to  continueou  a 
level  with  other  hoys  of  the  same  age  ? — Certaiidy. 

{Mr.  Liipion.)  I  think  the  accident  of  Mr-  Turlc 
living  iu  the  cloisters,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  send 
his  sons  to  tlie  school,  confirms  the  opinion  1  entertain 
that  these  boys  were  intended  to  be  resident.  I  think, 
if  we  could  ascertain  llic  original  practice  of  ths 
foundation,  it  would  be  found  that  the  choristers  were 
housed  within  the  walla  of  the  college. 

1520.  {Mr.Vmighun  (o  Mr.  Tiirle.)  If  yotn"  boys 
were  able  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  education 
sulliciently  to  be  on  a  level  with  ihe  other  boys, 
in  what  point  of  view  do  you  recommend  eome 
other  provision  to  be  made  for  the  instrnclion  of 
ehorislers  now,  for  wo  understand  you  do  not  pro- 
pose tliat  they  should  return  to  the  grammar  school, 
but  that  they  should  have  an  instructor  to  themselves? 
— I  recommended  a  separate  provision  being  made,  sup- 
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posing  the  choristers  torcmninunboardnJ.  '[ISnt  in 
ill'-  event  of  iheir  being  boardcil,  an  urriiiigenient 
whicii  I  hiivo  iilwiiys  ilesireil  lo  see  cinTicii  out,  utt  it 
woiilil    be    n    greJit   gnin,  boll]   to  llie   i^ei'vice  of  ihe 

ehurcii  iinJ  the  clioririiors  ilicmsclve-i,  I  sop  no  reason 

3i  June  1*62.    wlij-  they  should  not  bu  iiiaile  to  attend  Weplminsler 
eeluxT'l.] 

1521.  You  iroiild  desire  lo  hare  n  schoolmtister 
a]>|i[>inled  to  tenrli  tliein  in  |)ar(i(!ii!iir?— 1  should  see 
no  objection  In  tluit.  That  wonid  be  a  very  excellent 
plan,  nlwfiys  anpiiosing  Ihem  to  be  nnbonrded. 

1522.  You  menu  ihiit  they  t-lionld  be  taught  by  a 
person  liavinfr  !i  d--LTee  of  niii^ier  of  art"  :  you  would 
prefer  tlint  tci  their  beiiij  lau^lit  in  the  ^rent  school  ? 
— I  know  (hut  the  masiter'*  did  not  like  the  iriterniptioii 
to  the  work  whifh  was  occasioned  by  the  hoys  going  to 
church. 

1523.  It  deranged  the  teaching  of  the  form,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

1524.  Did  it  materinlly  throw  bnek  the  boys  Ihem- 
Betves  ? — It  vexed  them  occHfionally,  and  rntiier  over- 
ivorlicd  thetn,  bill  this  difijculiy  could  be  easily  over- 
come did  the  choristers  as  a  rule,  and  not  as  the 
exception,  go  to  Westiniii^ier  school. 

1525.  So  that  there  was  a  difficulty  to  make  it 
work  well  ? — Yes. 

I.j2(>.  And  in  cotisetjuence  of  that  you  do  not  ask 
for  n  restoration  of  that  system  ? — That  is  a  strong 
reason  why  1  should  think  it  would  bo  better  if  they 
could  ha\e  a  separnlo  school,  supposing  the  existing 
arrangenieni  of  living  at  homo  to  be  continued. 

1527.  If  yoii  were  n^^ked  to  jiropose  .t  remedy  to 
the  present  stute  of  things,  n-hat  would  it  he.  Suppose, 
for  inalunce,  the  Chapter  should  propose  that  you 
should  name  your  own  remedy  for  (be  jiresent  filalo 
of  things,  will  you  inibrm  the  t'omniisBion  what  (hat 
reme<iy  would  be  'i — In  the  event  of  it  not  being 
poasihle  to  send  tiiem  to  Westminsler  school,  I  should 
flay  give  them  n  similar  ednealion  to  Iho  boys  at  St, 
Paul's,  whiTt-  Ihey  are  placed  under  tlie  charge  of  a 
master  of  arts,  and  where,  ;i9  nt  Westmi lister,  thoy  are 
not  boarded. 

I52y.  {Lord  T.t/lteUon.)  They  do  haTo  a  classical 
eilucnlion  at.  .St.  Paul's  'i — Yes. 

1529,  (Afr.  Viiughan.)  Uo  you  know  the  qiialifica- 
tiou  of  the  niJijiler  who  gives  them  their  education 
there  'i — Ye«  ;  he  is  one  of  the  minor  canons. 

1530.  (  To  Mr.  Liiplon.)  I  would  ask  you  the  same 
question,  Mr.  Lujiton,  that  I  osked  Mr.  Turle,  what 
would  you  ask  of  the  Clinpler  as  the  best  mode  of 
meetiu^  the  present  difficulty  ? — My  remedy  woidd  bo 
this  : — I  would  bring  the  boys  back  to  college,  give 
them  a  house,  pnt  them  under  a  master  of  art!*,  and 
let  him  be  tlieir  superintendent  miLster,  and  send  them 
in  for  general  education  to  the  school,  letting  them  (nke 
their  lot  with  the  other  boys  and  go  to  the  university 
if  they  could  succeed  in  obtaining  an  exhibition. 

1.531.  (Lord  Lf/ittlton.j  Do  you  think  that  tliey 
could  go  to  the  school  for  (he  full  hours  ? — If  they 
were  a  little  inellieient  it  might  be  made  up  by  the 
help  they  would  obtain  hy  the  separate  muster,  whose 
duty  it  would  he  to  see  that  their  lessons  were  done, 
and  that  they  were  educated  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
would  ho  able  to  seud  them  to  the  great  school  and 
give  them  all  its  advantages. 

1532.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  think  they  shoold 
be  inBtrncleil  by  a  master  of  arts  who  should  jircpare 
them  ? — That  would  be  the  simple  remedy.  I  do  not 
know  what  l!ie  state  of  things  may  have  been  formerly, 
but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  boyw  ought  to  be 
within  the  walls  of  the  college,  and  if  they  were  there 
the  diffleullies  would  vanish. 

1.533.  {Lord  Li/ttctton.)  Looking  at  the  statute 
(p.  fl2),  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  they  were  to  be 
living  in  the  college  before  they  were  admitted  iu  order 
melius  ill  grnmmalicn  profidant ;  because,  although 
the  statute  distinctly  ]irovides  th,'kt  they  were  to  be 
under  certain  conditions,  to  get  up  at  five,  fo  dress 
themselves,  to  say  their  prayers  morning  and  evening, 

*  Tliii  portion  uf  liie  antwer  vos  added  aft«r  the  nmclagion 
of  tha  cnmlDaliDn. 


all  this  they  were  to  do  after  Ihey  had  been  admitted, 
which  was  not  till  thev  had  obtained  a  certain 
amount  of  knowleilge  of  grammar  ? — It  doe*  not 
exactly  n\y  so,  1  believe.  The  choristers  had  com- 
mons and  livery  (dress)  like  the  re-l,  and  I  do  not  (*e 
how  they  should  bo  excluded  from  residence. 

1.534.  I  do  not  see  that,  except  that  ihey  wer*  to 
ait  ill  convicfii? — I  think  all  this  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  property  bcloDging  In 
the  college  ;  because  you  will  see  that  by  the  statute 
"De  bonis  ei  posscssionibus  Collcgii,"  none  of  the 
houses  in  the  precincts  of  the  college  were  to  be  Irt 
by  the  Dean  or  Canons  on  any  conditions  whntevci". 
All  the  properly  is  lo  be  reserved  for  college  xu^ 
and  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  way,  on  the  penaltjr 
of  the  Dean  and  Canons  losing  their  ^ituaiions- 

1535.  With  respect  to  these  boys,  you  tbink  the 
presumption  is  that  they  wer^  to  be  on  tbe  same 
footing  as  the  rest  ? — Yes, 

15315.  They  ni'o  to  have  in  eonric/u  ediicntioMm 
et  lihernlcm  insliiiiftonem  ? — Yea,  and  there  is  auothef 
thing  you  are  aware  of.  that  by  the  stniule  ibpTv  are 
to  be  two  plays,  and  that  the  master  nf  the  fChooH, 
the  magislnim,  is  to  take  enrc  of  the  Latin  pla/, 
and  the  tiifir/isfniia  choritlarvm  is  to  take  care  of  lh« 
English  play. 

1.537.  What  is  the  estent  of  the  education  ihqr 
now  get.  Do  you  know  whether  it  goes  ai  all  Fie/ond 
that  of  an  elementary  school  ? — I  do  not. 

I53S.  Do  they  learn  history  and  gct^rajih^  3^ 
I  do  not  know, 

1539.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  Do  you  think  ihat  any 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  staliittrs 
require  them  to  act  nn  English  play  whereas  (be 
discipidi  must  act  a  Latin  plnv.  Do  you  think  that 
that  poinlt^  to  any  ditlerence  in  the  education  thcr 
were  to  receive,  or  that  h  implies  that  there  was  to 
bo  any  inferiority  in  the  education  of  tbe  choriattrrs  u 
compared  with  that  of  the  collegers? — With  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  choristers,  I  should  think  it 
must  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  tho  collegtsra, 
because  ihej  were  only  to  bo  admilted  on  certalu 
conditions,  for  instance,  they  were  to  go  into  Uia 
school  to  be  instructed  two  iiours  b  day  ai  least,  so 
Ihat  it  appears  to  have  been  a  flpeclul  privilege  to  be 
admitted  ouo  of  the  dincijiuli. 

1540.  (Sir  .9.  NorthcoU.)  Do  I  nndersiand  yoa 
that  when  one  of  these  boys  was  admitted  a 
disciptilus  he  ceased  lo  be  a  chorister? — Tho  stntnle 
says  that  after  the  choristers  the  tcntats  shall  hare  tho 
preference  cteleris  paribus  in  going  to  the  university, 
so  that  they  must  clearly  be  eligible  to  go  to  tlio 
great  school. 

1541.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  li  it  the  fact,  Mr.  Lupton, 
that  tho  choristers  have  no  allowance  whatever,  for 
board,  lodging,  medical  attendance,  and  clolhing  ? — I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  iho  matter  to 
answer  the  (jucstion. 

1542.  (Lord  Lt/Hflton.)  Mr.  Turle  said  that  they 
bad  none  whatever? — (Mr.  Turle.)  If  they  <lo  not 
go  back  to  the  school  they  ought  lo  have  some 
privilege  given  them. 

1543.  They  might  have  a  larger  amount  of  moneyT 
— I  believe  the  whole  of  the  sum  now  paid  to  them 
amounts  to  about  135/.  a  year. 

1-544.  Is  this  statement  correct  that  the  payment  oT 
16  choristers  is  for  four  seniors  13  guineas  each,  and 
a  guinea  for  livery  ;  for  four  juniors  9/.  2».  each,  and 
a  guinea  for  livery  ;  for  four  juniors  of  the  second 
class  HI.  each  ;  and  to  four  supernumeraries  nothine 
at  all  ?— Yes. 

1545.  What  is  tho  livery? — On  Easter  Monday  ihej- 
receive  a  guinea  each,  which  is  called  gown  monej'. 

1546.  How  practically  do  they  apply  that,  are  tliey 
bound  to  buy  a  gown  ? — No. 

1547.  It  is  simply  a  perquisite  ? — YeS,  with  ibA 
exception  of  bujing  a  cap. 

1548.  Do  you  know  whether  tfiat  rate  of  payment 
was  fixed  hy  the  statute,  or  has  it  since  been  in- 
creased ? — It  hag  always  been  the  same  j  when  I  has 
firal  appointed  there  were  only  B  boye,  some  yeuti 
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iiltcrwards  tbat  cumber  was  raiEeil,  at  m;  suggcation, 
to  10,  12,  and  finally  16. 

1549.  How  long  have  you  had  16? — I  think  about 
10  years.  It  was  done  in  this  way  :  wo  bad  what  aro 
called  practising  boys  wailing  for  vacancies  (and 
eometimes  wo  have  bad  a  good  many  of  them),  and 
when  tbe  changes  were  made  by  Dean  Qucklaiid  in 
184S,  I  suggested  to  liim  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  boys  from  12  to  16,  aud 
firing  the  four  supernumeraries  tho  advaatago  of 
attending  school.     This  was  carried  out. 

1550.  Was  the  number  increased  after  the  now 
Bchool  was  huilt  ? — Yes. 

1551.  Is  there  ample  room  in  the  school  for  16  ?— 
It  is  very  uncomfortable  indeed,  and  the  atmosphere 
Bt  times  ia  exceedingly  disagreeable. 

1552.  You  do  not  know  when  tho  money  payments 
were  fixed  ? — No. 

1553.  It  is  a  long  time  ago? — A  long  time  ago. 

1554.  {Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Lupton.)  Is  ihero 
Anything  eUo  you  wish  to  eoinmunicate  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — I  am  perfectly  clear  that  every  inember 
of  tho  foundation  had  formerly  a  residence  within  ils 
walla,  down  to  the  very  almamen.  Indeed,  so  late  os 
the  year  1777,  the  houses  of  tho  almsmen  existed. 
By  a  Frigate  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  they  were  allowed  to  be  token  down  on 
condition  of  others  being  built  in  their  stead.  Tho 
bouses  were  taken  down,  but  the  condition  hitherto 
remains  unfulfilled.  The  whole  of  tho  buildings 
within  the  preeincts  were  to  be  used  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tbe  several  members  of  the  establishment, 
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Dean,  Canons,  minor  canons,  masters,  scholars,  cbo* 
risters,  and  almsmen. 

1555.  {Mr.  Vnaghan  to  Mr.  Turle.)  I  should  bo 
glad  to  ask  you  one  question  as  tho  music  master  of  ^S^"^:  ^P'?"' 
Westminster  school,  do  you  teacli  the  Westminster  ™ 
boys  music  ? — Yes. 

1556.  Do  you  do  tliat  officially  as  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey? — Not  at  nil,  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  I  can  make  up  a  sulHeiont  number  to  form 
a  class  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  had  any  class  for  tlie 
last  twelve  months. 

1557.  You  do  not  give  them  musical  instruction  as 
a  regular  thing? — No,  it  is  very  uncertain ;  some- 
times I  have  had  a  class  numbering  as  many  as  from 
20  to  25,  but  that  has  merely  boea  wheu  tho  boya 
themselves  have  made  up  a  class. 

1558.  Have  you  any  pupils  now  ?^Ko. 

1559.  None  whatever? — No. 

1560.  Do  you  leach  your  popila  music  in  general, 
or  only  singing  ? — Only  singing. 

1561.  You  do  not  teach  them  any  instrument,  your 
own  ioslrumeut  for  instanco  ? — No,  I  teach  them. 
singing,  and  singing  merely. 

1562.  Do  you  teach  them  tho  principles  of  musio 
at  all  ? — I  teach  them  the  common  rudiments. 

1563.  Merely  the  scale,  and  so  on  ? — I  teach  them 
the  first  rudiments  of  music,  tho  scale,  tho  notes, 
construction  of  the  scales,  time,  and  such  rudiments 
as  are  necessary  for  tho  practice  of  einging. 

1564.  Do  yon  teach  them  tho  chords  ? — No,  I  do 
not  teach  tliem  tho  theory  of  music,  consequently  I 
do  not  teach  them  the  construction  of  chords. 


■WES  given,  addressed  the    following  letter  to  the 

Secretary ; — 

Sir,  January  31,  1863. 

I  BBo  to  state  that  the  original  answers  made  by  me 
to  the  questions  contained  iu  nurabcTH  1539  and  1540,  one 
to  Mr.  Vaughan  and  the  other  to  Sir  S.  Northcote,  were 
made  in  error.  Since  my  wamination  before  the  Commis- 
sion I  have,  on  better  informatioD,  and  on  Bearching  deeper 
into  tbe  elatutes,  found  out  my  mistake.  I  roust  not 
wonder,  therefore,  at  exception  being  mode  to  my  amended 
Bnawera, 

You  ivill  find  in  the  statutes,  p.  87,  a  beading  of  one  of 

tthe  atatutca  in  these  words,  "  Di  Discipvlorum  daplM  Eke- 
"  Hone,  cap.  6."  This  statute  provides  that  when  the  Dean 
of  Chriatchurch  and  the  Master  of  Trinity  come  up  to  the 
election,  they  shall  not  only  select  after  ciuc  examination 
those  who  are  to  go  to  the  universities,  but  also,  from  the 
ordinary  boys,  those  of  them  who  shall  be  admitted  King's 
'  (Queen's)  sdiolors.  This  second  election  is  tacitly  paaacd 
by.  by  the  Dean  of  Chriatchurch  and  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
and  left  entirely  to  the  Master  of  the  school.  But  the 
statute  refers  to  this  double  election,  and  as  such  designates 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


it  "  dupltt  election."  Its  words  are  general,  applying  to 
both  electJons,  and  it  says,  "El  ColUgii  Chorisia  JirmoHo- 
"  ruRifue  Jilii,  si  modo  cxtera  Te^ondeant,  seinper  aUit 
"  praferaittur."     . 

If  you  look  to  the  end  of  this  same  cap.  5,  on  p.  81^, 
seven  lines  from  the  top,  you  wiU  find  these  words,  "  fiet 
"  electio  eoriim  primum  qui  od  academics  deinde  eorum 
"  qui  in  nostram  scholam  West'  sunt  admittendi." 

By  the  statute,  then,  the  eiaminers  are  first  (jrimuml 
to  choose  the  boys  who  are  to  go  to  the  universities,  and 
then  [deinde],  after  another  eiamination,  to  fill  up  the 
vacandes  thus  made  amongst  the  King's  Bcholars,  and  in 
both  elections  the  choristers  and  sons  of  tenants  aro 
cieteris  paribus,  to  have  a  preference. 

This  explanation  will,  I  trust,  show  the  propriety  of  my 
amended  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  in  Nos.  153^ 
and  1540,  and  I  think  wiU  satis^  the  Commission  that  my 
original  answers  to  these  questions  were  totally  erroneous, 
and  would  greatly  have  misled  the  Commission  had  they 
not  been  corrected. 

1  am.  &c. 

To  the  Secretai^  of  Jahes  Ll'pton, 

the  Royal  School  Commisaioa. 
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Tho  Rot.  H.  M.  Inciiau  called  in  and  examined. 


1565.  {Earl  of  Devon.)  Mr.  Ingram,  you  are  the 
under  master  of  Westminster  School,  1  believe  ? — 
,Tea,  the  under  master. 

1566.  And  you  have  the  special  charge  of  tho 
foundation  boys  ? — Yes,  out  of  school. 

11567.  Havo  you  also  a  form  ? — The  under  school 
is  under  my  charge. 
,     1568.  Tho  whole  of  tho  under  school  ? — ^Yes. 
1569,    Into  how  many  forma   is  the  under  school 
divided  ? — The  forms  rank  upwards  from  the  potty 
form  to  the  under  and  upper  third. 

»1570.  Is  there  any  first?— No. 
1571.  Then  there  are  three  forms  in  fact  in  tho 
under  school  ? — Yes. 

1572.  Arc  they  divided  again  ? — Yes,  each  form  is 
subdivided  into  upper  and  under  forms,  but  at  present 
there  aro  no  boys  in  the  lowest  forms  in  tho  school, 
only  in  the  upper  and  under  third. 

1573.  Your  house,  I  think,  communicates  with  the 
college,  does  it  not  ? — Yea. 

1574.  Does  it  communicate  in  such  a  way  that  you 
I. 


ai-e  practically  cognizant  of  what  goes  on  in  tho 
evening  j  should  you  hear  any  noise,  for  instance  ? 
— I  can  hear  a  noise  very  easily  j  not,  perhaps,  if  it  was 
quite  at  tho  other  end  of  the  college  from  my  house  ; 
tho  chambers  beinn;  very  long,  I  do  not  hear  a.  noise 
BO  easily  at  tho  farther  end. 

1575.  Wbnt,  practically,  arc  the  times  when  you 
visit  the  college  ? — I  go  in  occasionally  of  an  even- 
ing during  the  time  of  lock  hours,  but  I  havo  not  any 
Hystom  of  going  in  at  regular  hotirs. 

1576.  Do  you  go  in  for  prayers? — I  go  in  for 
prayers  every  eveuing  immediately  before  10  o'clock, 

1 577.  Are  prayers  rend  in  the  upper  room  ? — la 
tho  "  upper  election  "  room,  beneath  the  dormitory. 

1578.  At  what  time  do  tho  boys  go  to  bod  ? — The 
juniors  and  the  "second  election"  go  to  bed  directly 
after  prayers,  the  elder  boys  at  half-past  10. 

1579.  The  gas  ia  not  put  out,  I  suppose,  until  tho 
seniors  go  to  bed  ? — No. 

1680.  So  that  it  ia  entirely  dark  after  tho  seniors 
have  gone  to  bod, — the  gas  is  put  out  ? — They  are 
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bot  alloved  to  hsveBB7Dtba' light  but  the  gtta,buttlie 
hoj*  oftea  praride  tfarauelTes  with  cAndiea  to  read  b;. 

1591.  But  H  Ike  gaa  pni  <wit?— The  monitor  oi 
Ifac  T**— "^^  *»  ekai^ed  iritk  tbe  dat7  of  Mcing  that 
ft*  p«  i»  |t  wrt,  mJ  it  i»  cxtaigaahed  at  11  o'clock, 
as  a  nlc^  m  tk«  donnilorj. 

liSS.  Ttem  b  Ibeieftre  no  light  on  the  premiMs 
■IWr  tfct*  boar  ?— Tlie  eUer  boys  have  been  at  dmes 
{■  tWi  liahil  of  nttii^  op  laler  in  the  lower  rootn, 
MpeeUlf  IB  tbe  terai  before  the  election. 

iSSA.  It  iIk;  do  so  without  leave,  is  that  a  breach 
af  ihi  uflfttrfpilaiiTtnfT? — Yci,  it  is  a  breach  of  the 
eoacseicgnktkiBs. 

1564.  la  it  a  natter  of  spedal  reqoest  to  70a  for 
fttwamaa  to  be  aIto>wed  to  do  so  ? — I  bare  given 
|WT«  aoMctiaie*  for  (he  b^a  to  sit  up  for  a  abort 
tnac,  bat  verf  csRt7,  since  I  have  been  in  m7  present 
•Soe. 

1585.  How  long  hare  yoo  been  there  ? — O11I7  rince 
September  last. 

1586.  Was  that  pcrmiaaioii  given  during  tbe 
winter  ? — During  the  winter. 

1587.  Pracliwlly,  in  case  of  the  illness  of  one  of 
^lefaojl  in  the  cnbicle,  whom  wonld  he  alarm  or  give 
fKKiee  to  ? — He  would  alarm  the  boy  nearest  him,  in 
the  next  cubicle,  and  on  any  ftlarm  being  made  in 
the  college,  the  matron  in  the  sick  room  or  the  ser- 
vant wonki  get  op,  and  the  boy  would,  if  necessary, 
bo  removed  at  once. 

15S8,  Ton  were  in  college  yonrBelf,  were  yon  not  ? 
—Tea,  Dp  to  the  year  1843,  for  foar  years. 

1589.  Comparing  the  present  arrangements  of  the 
college  generally,  with  thofic  which  wi^ro  in  esisteuce 
when  70a  were  a  boy.  are  you  of  opinion  that 
inanv  improvements  have  been  cfTcctcd  ? — Yes.  I  am 
aatisified  that  their  having  a  second  set  of  roomfi  \s  a 
great  improvement,  and  their  not  being  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  dormitory  as  in  former  days. 

1590.  By  a  second  set  of  rooms,  db  you  mean  those 
nhich  have  been  formed  below  ? — Yea. 

lo91.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  small  rooms  for 
the  purposes  of  study  is  carried  out  aa  far  as  is  desi- 
rable ? — I  feel  some  doubt  about  carrying  out  the 
system  of  small  rooms  or  "studies"  through  the 
whole  college,  so  at  to  have  a  much  larger  number 
(jf  studies.     I  feel  a  donbt  about  tbat. 

1592.  Do  you  think  it  is  carried  far  enough  ? — No; 
I  sliould  like  to  soe  more  etudie.^. 

1393.  At  present  there  are  eighl,  I  believe  ? — Yea. 

1594.  Which  give  accommodiitioQ  to  16  boys? — 
Y*ca.  As  n  rule,  not  more  than  two  boys  occupy  the 
study,  but  tlirec  can  do  so,  if  they  cboose. 

1595.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  tbcatudies, 
OS  far  as  they  go,  an  improvement  ? — Ccrlainly. 

1 596.  Then  I  gather  that  you  wish  to  see  tliat  system 
carried  further  ? — Certainly.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
carried  further,  but  J  am  not  convinced  ihiil  the  samo 
form  of  studies  in  the  lower  roonu  would  be  of  the 
eame  advantage. 

1597.  What  form,  then,  would  you  adopt  in  such  a 
cose  ? — I  would  adopt  a  plan  in  which  there  might  be 
a  less  minute  subdivision.  For  instance,  a  plan  of 
grouping  the  boya  in  fours  or  fives  in  "studies," 
ae|)BraledbyBemi-partitionB,and  withontdoors.  Under 
the  present  condition  of  the  lower  room,  if  tlio  master 
goes  into  it,  he  can  see  at  a  glance  what  is  going  on. 
Of  course  the  studies  of  the  boys  give  an  opportunity 
of  avoiding  observation,  and  therefore  tlie  use  of  the 
study  by  llui  upper  boya  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
diflisront  from  tho  use  of  it  by  the  lower  boys, 

1598.  You  nro  doublful  as  U>  ttur  praclinabJUty  of 
the  studios  for  tho  lower  boys  'i—l  feel  doubtful.  I  feel 
a  difficulty  nhout  tlie  matlor  a*  U)  wbclht^r  it  would 
1)0  for  good  or  not,  and  iMTliajn  my  opinion  is  less 
decidf^d  in  conw-ipinwn  nl  what  I  hnro  ktard  from 
those  who  have  hail  mnf  tt\^ni-i\ei^  thrui  niyaelf. 

1599.  Do  you  think  iho  i-raetice  of  putting  two 
Imyii  together,  speftklnf(  of  tliu  older  boys,  is  as  good 
AS  assigning  one  to  each  room  ?— I  think  so,  allowing 
Jhem  to  group  thcmHelves. 

IGOO.  Do    tbey    group    themselveSj    or  are    they 


assigned  ? — ^They  groop  themselves,  and  bare  been 
allowed  to  do  so,  I  have  not  interfered  irith  that. 

1601.  Is  there  any  other  etatemeot  with  r^atJ  tv 
the  college  buildings  which  you  would  irisb  to  aohait 
to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  sboald  be  glad  to  we  aa 
improvement  made  in  the  lower  election  nxm.  I 
think  tbe  room  in  its  present  state  is  not  saggNtJf* 
of  fitody.  There  is  a  want  of  accommodatioaror  tie 
boys  for  purposes  of  study,  but  if  there  CovU  U 
aome  inlenaediate  arrangement  between  tbe  preaeat 
condition  of  the  room  and  that  which  exists  in  tfa* 
"  upper  election  "  room,  I  think  it  wotild  be  ■  great 
advantage. 

1602.  Tbe  arrangement  of  what  do  yon  tn«an. 
T^e  introduction  of  more  chairs  or  carpets? — Xo; 
Gome  arrangement  of  studies  such  ua  1  have  spokca 
of,  and  a  better  supply  of  tables  and  places  to  nt  aL 

1603.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  not  onlr  lew 
furniture,  but  a  renewal  of  furniture  when  breko^  it 
a  point  which  has  very  much  pressed  itself  on  jo«r 
attention  ? — Not  so  much  the  renewal  of  fnmitora 
when  broken,  (although  of  course  lo&ny  things  art 
broken,)  as  the  renewal  of  things  whi*^  have  wora 
out,  sucb  as  bedding  and  so  forth,  and  the  fiusitan 
in  the  college  ball. 

1604.  Take  the  bedding  first.  Do  the  boyt  ale^ 
on  mattresses  ? — They  have  beds,  but  tberv  an 
mattresses  too. 

1605.  Supposing  any  of  the  beds  are  worn  oat  or 
tbe  blankets  torn,  to  whom  is  the  application  niade 
for  new  ones  ? — The  application  would  be  to  the  Deaa 
and  Chapter. 

1606.  Through  you  ? — Yes,  through  me. 

1607.  Ilave  you  bad  any  requests  to  forward  appli- 
cations of  ibat  sort  fur  the  restoratioti  of  aitidcs 
which  have  been  n'om  out  in  that  wsy  ? — Not  ia 
regard  to  the  dormitory  at  present.  Z  have  made  bd 
application  on  that  point. 

1608.  Have  you  had  representations  Da»de  to  joo 
by  boys  of  tbe  necessity  of  new  furniture? — It  ii 
chiefly  my  own  observation  that  I  have  gone  upoiu 

1609.  No  complaints  have  been  made  to  you  onibt 
subject  ?^Not  by  the  boys. 

1610.  Ilnve  you  made  complaints  to  the  Chapter? 
. — Not  on  that  subject. 

1611.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  ifyoQ 
did  new  beds  would  be  provided,'  Ferh^w  youbava 
bad  no  experience  in  the  matter  ? — No. 

1612.  Passing  from  tbe  furniture  to  (he  meah^  is 
it  your  custom  or  duty  to  attend  in  the  hall  daring 
dinter  ? — Yes,  I  do  so  occasionally,  that  is  to  aay  two 
or  tlu'ce  times  in  the  week — not  every  day. 

1613.  Does  any  gentleman  attend  for  you  on  the 
days  on  which  you  do  not  attend  ? — No  one  aitendj 
for  me. 

1614.  From  the  opportonideB  of  observation  wUcb 
you  have  bad  when  you  attended,  what  should  ^u 
say  as  to  tbe  quantity  and  quality  of  the  provisioos 
wliich  are  supplied  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  supply  of  good  provisions. 

1615.  Adequate  in  quantity? — Adequate  in  qaaa- 
tity,  and  good  in  quality. 

1616.  Can  you  Kpeak  as  to  tbe  suppers  as  well  U 
to  the  dinners  ? — With  respect  to  supper,  tbo  boyt 
have  for  supper  what  tbey  leave  at  dinner.  That  w 
with  regard  to  the  meat.  Besides  that,  (hey  ban 
cUoese  and  bread  and  butler. 

1617.  But  the  intention  of  the  allownnee  is  tbat 
they  should  have  a  meat  supper  as  well  as  dinner,  il 
it  not  ? — According  to  tho  present  supply,  lh«yan 
not  always  able  to  have  a  meat  fiupper  thruughoat 
tho  whole  of  the  college.  Consequently  ibe  lower 
boys  do  not  always  get  a  good  meat  supjier. 

1618.  By  the  present  supply  what  do  you  mean,  or 
what  period  are  you  speaking  of.  Areyouepeakinf  of 
any  recent  alteration  ? — There  have  been  some  sligbt 
alterations  lately. 

1G19.  Do  you  know  at  what  period  ?— It  waaailM 
Christmas.     1  hardly  remember  the  exact  dat«. 

1620.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  way  of 
reduction  ? — Yes. 
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1G21.  And  in  consequence  of  that  reduction,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  boys — the  juniorti — ciinnot  get  a 
moat  Bupper  ? — Not  as  a  rule,  Z  think. 

1622.  Ifefore  the  reduction  did  they  get  it? — I  do 
aot  think  they  all  did. 

1623.  Tou  have  been  there,  I  mipposc,  at  the  end  of 
the  dinner.  In  your  judgment,  before  that  reduction 
was  made,  was  there  enough  ordinarily  left  nt  iho 
dinner  to  provide  for  the  Bupper  ? — I  do  not  remiiin 
until  the  end  of  tlic  dinner,  as  it  has  not  been  the 
custom  for  the  master  to  do  bo,  but  in  my  judgment 
there  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  is,  as  far  ad  my 
observation  has  gone, 

1G24,  Assuming  that  all  that  was  left  at  dinner 
waa  applicable  to  supper,  still  you  think  there  would 
not  have  been  enough  ?— Not  for  supper  for  all  the 
hoys. 

1)525.  What  do  they  have  For  breakfast,  any  meat  ? 
—No,  they  have  no  meat  at  breakfast. 

1626.  The  result  of  your  observation  of  that  has 
beenjthatbefore  the  alteration  a  certain  number  of  boya 
did  not  get  meat  twice  a  day,  and  that  since  the  alter- 
ation that  number  haa  increased? — Yea,  as  I'lir  as  I 
can  speak  about  what  the  boys  have  for  supper,  it  is 
chiefly  from  their  own  accouirt,  and  not  from  my  own 
tibservaljon,  for  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  the  hall  at  supper  time. 

1627.  Haro  many  boys  made  representations  to 
jou  ? — It  has  generally  come  from  the  captain. 

1628.  On  two  or  three  occasions  complaints  have 
teen  made? — Tes;  1  do  not  think  that  in  former 
dnys  the  junior  boys  could  have  had  meat  twice  a 
(lay  in  hall ;  meat  lor  supper  was  not  eaten  by  ua. 

1629.  You  used  to  have  supper  nt  five  ? — Yea. 

1630.  Do  you  know  that  the  question  of  opening 
'the  college  gardens  to  the  collegians  and  perhaps  to 
the  school  generally,  has  often  been  considered  ? — 
Tes. 

1631.  WTiat  is  your  opinion  on  that  point? — 
I  wish  very  much  that  the  gardens  could  he  opened 
to  college  ;  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  that 
they  should  be  open,  perhaps,  at  certain  times  of  tho 
day.  I  fee]  at  the  same  time  that  the  argument  for  their 
teing  retained  by  the  persons  living  in  the  cloisters 
lias  much  weight  in  it,  and  therefore  do  not  wish  to 
press  unduly  lor  the  use  of  the  gardens,  even  if  it 
were  perfectly  right  that  we  should  have  it.  If  it 
could  bo  had  partially,  I  think  it  would  he  of  great 
advantage, 

1633.  Do  you  mean  partially  as  regards  time? — 
Tea,  as  regards  time. 

1633.  For  what  purpose  would  the  hoys  use  it  ? — ■ 
For  walking  and  other  exerciaeH. 

1G34.  Is  it  large  enough  for  play  ? — If  the  walks 
were  destroyed,  it  would  be  large  enough,  that  is, 
supposing  all  the  ground  were  taken  up  as  a  play 
ground,  it  would  make  a  very  good  one. 

1635.  Would  it  be  possible  to  benefit  tho  hoys  by 
throwing  open  the  college  gardens,  and  still  leave  a, 
large  portion  so  as  to  obviate  any  injury  to  the 
occupiers  of  tho  hou.seft? — No;  I  think  yon  could 
not  divide  it  with  any  advantage.  K  we  could  only 
have  it  on  Sundays,  it  would  be  something. 

1636.  There  are  some  other  points  upon  whioli  I 
wish  to  put  a  question  or  two.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  school  to  have  a  chapel?     Do 

I  you  entertain  any  strong  view  upon  that  point  ? — Yes. 
but  not  for  tho  sake  of  superseding  the  Abbey  services 
et  all  times,  but  for  occasional  services. 
1637.  What  special  advantages  do  yon  think  that 
would  possess  over  the  services  in  the  Abboy  ;  there 
are  separate  services  in  the  Abbey  are  there  not  ? — 
The  services  in  the  Abhey  are  not  looked  upon  by 
the  boys  in  the  same  light  as  tho  school  services  held 
in  a  school  chapel  would  be,  nor  as  I  think  those  at 

r  Harrow  and  other  public  schools  arc.  There  is  great 
practical  difficulty  in  getting  tho  boya  to  use  tho 
services  in  the  Abbey  as  tbey  ought,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  if  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  tho  hoys  together  in  our  own 
chapel  and  at  our  own  times,  and  so  leading  them, 
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perhaps,  to  appreciate  the  Abhey  services  better.     We        liVTiST- 
have  special  services  in  the  Abbey  in  tlio  mornings     MIKSIEB. 
of  Saints'  days   at   n  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  but          "Z — 
those  services  are  not  so  effective  as  they  might  be  n.  JU.'l^qmn 
in  a  building  of  our  own.  

1638.  Is  it  a  plain  service  or  a  clioral  service? —    84JuneieBi 

Quito  plain,  nnd  »  gi'eat  contrast  in  that  respect  to     

the  ordinary  service  in  the  Abbey. 

1639.  Is  it  one  of  your  reasons  for  wishing  to  have 
a  separate  chapel  that  you  mi^ht  have  a  service  of  a 
choral  character  ? — That  would  be  one  consideration, 
nnd  an  important  one,  but  another  more  important 
one  would  be  that  it  would  give  tho  masters  freer 
opportunities  of  addressing  the  boya  than  they  hava 
now. 

1640.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  agree  with 
what  some  of  the  witnesses  have  said,  that  addresses 
of  that  sort  coming  loo  frequently  lose  a  great  portion 
of  their  eiFect  ? — I  am  not  in  favour  of  very  frequent 
addresses  to  the  boys,  only  I  think  wo  ought  to  have 
the  freedom  of  addressing  them  from  tho  pulpit, 
whenever  a  necessity  occurs,  and  at  other  special 
times  and  seasons  besides  the  Saints'  days. 

1641.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Are  the  boys  in  ibo 
habit  of  bringing  in  meat,  or  are  they  allowed  10 
bring  in  meat  for  supper  or  any  othor  mcnl  from 
outside  the  wall  ? — No,  they  are  not  allowed  to  do 
anything  of  tho  kind. 

]  642.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  think  that  they  go 
out  for  tho  purpose  of  getting  meat?.^Uncooked 
meat  do  you  mean  ? 

1643.  I  suppose  they  would  not  have  any  opportu- 
nity of  getting  it  cooked,  therefore  they  would  not 
get  uncooked  meat ;  but  do  j-ou  suppose  they  ever  go 
out  nnd  get  cooked  meat? — 1  have  never  heard  of 
their  doing  so  since  I  have  been  under  master,  nor  do 
I  suppose  that  they  ever  do  it. 

1644.  Do  yon  think  they  go  out  of  doors  to  eat  It 
in  public  houses  or  shops  ? — They  go  to  shops  to  a 
certain  cslcnt,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  aa  formerly, 
in  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  observed. 

1645.  You  do  not  aoppose  they  go  to  take  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  meals  thero  ? — They  wero  in 
the  habit  uf  going  to  one  of  the  shops  to  get  their 
dinner  on  a  certain  day  in  the  week  when  I  first  crime 
into  my  oSice  ;  it  was  a  day  on  which  there  wn-a  a 
kind  of  dinner  in  the  hall  which  they  did  not  like. 
I  wrote  to  the  steward  of  tho  Chapter,  who  did  not 
object  to  my  changing  the  dinner,  and  the  attendance 
nt  hall  dinner  on  that  day  of  the  week  was  more 
regular  aftei-wards. 

1646.  Are  there  regular  dinners  every  day  for  each 
day  in  particular  ? — They  have  beef  iour  times  and 
mutton  three  times  ft  week. 

1647-  What  was  the  particular  dionor  which  thoy 
did  not  like  ? — It  was  boiled  liecf. 

1648.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  Was  the  change  that  you 
made  a  permanent  one  ? — Not  necessarily.  Tho  old 
arrangement  may  at  any  future  time,  on  petition,  be 
restored. 

1649.  (Sir  S.  Northcolr.)  With  regard  to  the 
lM>er,  is  (hat  of  good  quality  ? — 1  believe  it  is  very 
fair  indeed.     I  have  had  no  complaint. 

1650.  Are  there  any  nunilwr  of  the  boys  who  aro 
allowed  porter  or  a  better  kind  of  beer  on  private 
recommendation  ? — No  ;  that  would  be  done  through 
the  matron  of  the  sick  room. 

1651.  It  is  not  done  with  respect  to  boys  who  take 
their  meals  with  the  others? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 
Tliere  has  been  no  instance  of  it  since  I  have  been 
under  master. 

1652.  On  tho  days  on  which  you  are  not  present  at 
the  dinner  in  the  hall,  who  keeps  order  ;  is  there  any 
one  who  has  charge  of  tho  boys  and  keeps  order  ?— 
The  captain  has  the  charge  of  keeping  order. 

1653.  Yon  do  not  dine  there  ? — No,  I  have  no 
maintenance  allowed  mo  in  the  hall. 

1654.  Perhaps  you  will  just  explain  in  regard  to 
tho  dinner,  who  carves  the  meat  in  the  first  place.  la 
there  a  joint  put  upon  tho  table  or  is  it  carved  before 
it  is  brought  up  ? — When  I  first  came  into  othee  1 
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WEST-        found  that  tlie  wtolo  of  the  dinner  was  carved  by 

lIDiSTEB.     020  person,  the  college  butler,  but  h  wa9   a  long 

process   for  one   msn   to  carve  for  forty   boys,  and 

the  junior  boys  in  consequence  had  to  wait  a  long 

lime  for  their  dinner.    I,  therefore,  suggested  that  the 

24  June  1S62,  Bciiior  boys  should  cnrve  for  themselves  ;  accordingly 

-■  the  fii'ii  ten  or  eleven  boys  have  a  joint  put  on  tho 

table  and  curve  for  themEclvcs. 

16o5.  When  there  retnaina  a  certain  quantity  of 
tho  joint  that  ia  not  cut  up,  is  that  afterwards  brought 
out  for  supper  ? — Tea. 

1656.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  yon  meant 
tvhcn  you  said  that  the  meat  which  is  left  from 
dinner  la  brought  on  for  supper.  Am  1  to  under- 
stand that  a  certwn  quantity  of  the  joints  \a  sent 
frcTm  tho  dinner  table,  some  of  Trhich  arc  cat  and 
Bome  uncut,  and  that  it  is  only  those  that  are  not  cut 
that  are  sent  up  for  supper  ? — They  are  cut  con- 
eeculiveiy,  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  one  joint 
served  from  and  cleared,  and  then  another  would  be 
brought  up  from  the  kilcLcn,  and  so  on  until  tho 
boys  are  all  served. 

1657.  Then  there  would  remain  one  or  more  joints 
that  are  not  cut  ? — It  might  be  so,  but  usually  all  tho 
joints  are  begun  .it  dinner  ;  whatever  is  left  of  them 
is  served  at  supper. 

1658.  And  they  would  come  up  for  supper  ? — Yes. 
16o9.  And  would  be  received  in  the  same  way  ? — 

The  carving  at  supper  is  done  by  the  college  butler. 

1660.  And  when  it  happened  thnt  there  was  not 
enough  for  supper  for  the  whole  of  the  boys,  how 
would  it  bo  arranged  who  should  gel  the  meat  ami 
who  should  not  ? — They  would  have  it  in  order  of 
seniority. 

1661.  {^Lord  Clarendon.)  Until  you  suggested  that 
alteration,  did  it  often  happen  that  the  jaaiora  would 
have  to  wait  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  they  were  served  ? — Tea,  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  thcrediouts,  before  the  whole  were  served. 

1662.  And  the  whole  time  occupied  by  dinner 
would  probably  not  be  more  than  half  an  hour  ? — No. 

1663.  {Mr.  VaUffhan.)  I  understand  you  tosay  that 
»  certain  quantity  is  provided  for  the  boys  for  a 
particular  day  ? — Tes. 

1664.  That  ia  all  prepared  for  dinner,  and  as  much 
as  is  not  cAiuumed  at  dinner  is  brought  up  for 
supf>er  ? — Yes. 

1665.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  meat  supper  is 
sufficient  only  for  part  of  the  boys  and  not  for  Iho 
remainder  ? — Yea.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  tho 
amount  of  supply.  The  meat  supper  is  partaken  of 
80  far  as  it  goes. 

1666.  Do  yon  think  that  is  a  good  footing  upon 
which  to  place  the  matter.  It  does  not  commend 
itself  to  me  as  a  good  one.  Would  not  the  best  foot- 
ing obviously  be  that  it  shoal<l  be  first  considered 
what  is  tho  proper  diet  for  the  boys  to  have,  and 
then  that  this  should  be  given  to  them  irrespective 


of  anything  bein;r  left  over  from  one  putMularmal 
to  supply  another  ? — Yes. 

1667.  Do  yon,  judging  from  yoar  expcticact  <t 
tho  health  of  the  boys,  think  that  it  is  of  importme 
to  give  moat  more  than  once  a  day  to  bo^s  vha  dfcs 
active  exercise  and  pursue  studies  in  LiO«dn%-I 
think  if,  is  veiy  important  that  ihcy  should  hgiet 
generous  diet,  especially  living  as  they  do  in  Lo*'.*. 

1668.  Do  you  think  it  is  moro  pecenaary 
should  have  a  generous  diet  because  they  a.-.  .. 
in  London  than  if  they  were  enjoying  tfc*  w«-- 
air.  or  should  you  say  it  was  equally  neeesaaiy  \i.^ 
they  should  have  it  in  both  cases  ? — I  think  it  rail 
be  necessary  in  both  cases.     I  hardly  like  to  say  (Is 
boys  require  more  in  London  than  to  the  eomtn  i 
with  regard  to  Westminster,  X  firmly  believe  it  Ul> 
a  very  healthy  spot. 

1669.  And  as  to  the  exercise  they  tak«  ?— Thj 
take  very  violent  exercise, 

1670.  The  rooms  in  the  dormltoriea  have  reemtlj 
been  so  arranged  as  that  all  tho  beds  are  ttfantoi 
by  small  partitions? — Yes. 

1671.  Considering  the  subject  in  every  peodhb 
point  of  view,  sanitary  as  well  as  moral,  do  von  lUnk 
that  is  agood  arrangement  ? — As  far  aamjobsemma 
has  gone  at  present  I  cunsider  it  to  be  a  ^oed  ajiaugs. 
ment.  I  think  it  very  valuable  for  boys  Is  km 
privacy,  which  they  Iisd  not  before,  altlioiigit  t(  aaj 
make  the  necessary  supervision  a  little  mere  difficult. 

1672.  I  was  alluding  to  that  among  other  thiagtt 
is  there  the  same  circulation  of  air  and  also  that 
means  of  exercising  control  over  the  whole  which 
thcro  would  be  if  everything  was  open?  —  There 
appears  tome  to  be  a  sufHcient  circalalion  of  sir  indte 
cubicles  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  other  point,  I  thiitk 
that  if  any  mischief  took  pln^'e  it  might  perhaps  be 
more  difficult  to  detect,  but  one  of  the  mMt  raJtrablo 
points  of  the  present  arrangement  is  that  'lierc  is  in 
my  opinion  less  likelihood  of  enl,  because  I<»9  temp- 
tation to  evil. 

1673.  (Sir  S.  Xorthcofe.)  Do  the  eoDege  bc^  nix 
freely  with  the  other  boys,  or  is  there  an/  distinciioa 
between  them  in  point  of  association  ? — I  rhisk  the 
understanding  between  the  town  uid  college  boys  is 
very  good.  It  is  certainly  better  than  I  remember 
it  in  my  own  school  days. 

1674.  They  associate  in  their  games? — Very  freely 
I  think,  both  on  the  water  and  in  the  field  ;  there  ij 
■o  distinction  that  I  have  observed  ;  ocnainly  oone 
of  a  social  kind. 

1675.  {Mr.  Vaiigkitn.)  Are  the  school  hours  and 
recreation  hours  so  arranged  that  the  boys  can  once 
or  twioe  in  the  course  of  the  week  get  a  full  swing 
for  exercise  such  as  would  produce  a  sweat,  or  ii 
the  timo  Ibey  hnve  for  recreation  eut  np  into  odd 
lialf  hours  ?— No  :  I  think  if  they  like  they  can  grt 
a  good  sweat  before  any  meal.  I  think  Ihev  hSTS 
very  great  facilities  for  e.tercise. 


J.  MarahaU, 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Hov,  Jaueb  Marshail,  M.A.,  examined. 


167G.  [Lord  Clarendon.)  You  aro  second  master, 
Mr.  Marshall,  are  you  not  ? — I  am  senior  assistant 
master. 

1677.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 
•^Sixteen  years. 

1678.  Have  you  all  that  lime  been  in  charge  of  (he 
house  ? — Nearly  tho  whole  of  that  time. 

1679.  Of  the  house  in  which  you  now  are  ?— Yes. 

1680.  Were  you  master  when  the  old  eystem  of 
eorrections  existed  ? — No. 

1661.  That  was  before  your  time  ?— Yes. 

1682.  Will  you  slate  what  yon  do  ns  master  of  a 
boarding  house,  in  reference  to  the  lessons  of  your 
pupils  ? — BIy  prncticc  is  of  an  evening  to  go  in  from 
eight  to  nine.  The  boys  have  their  tea  at  seven, 
it  is  cleared  away  by  eight,  and  I  go  in  from  eight 
to  nine,  when  the  younger  boys  are  assembled. 


1683-  That  is  in  one  of  those  two  rooms? No,llU 

hall.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  I  olwavs  molteii 
aproetice  to  take  a  new  boy  in  that  room' whenm 
he  may  bo  tiJnced  iu  the  school,  and  if  I  find  be  h» 
any  difficulty  in  understanding  his  work  I  assist  faim. 
We  have  generalJy  some  boys  who  requlro  special 
help,  an<l  we  have  now  a  boy  from  Mexico  lo  whom 
I  am  oliljged  lo  give  attention  in  the  very  elnnea- 
tary  parts  of  grammar.  With  respect  to  anntfaer  boy 
who  is  deficient  in  Euclid,  I  would  give  him  dso  a 
little  help.  From  nine  to  tec  my  practice  is  to  coir«I 
the  exercises  of  the  boys  in  my  form. 

1684.  That  is  in  dealing  with  tlie  boys  wbo  an 
under  your  special  charge,  but  yon  do  not  coned  »ay 
exercises  for  the  boys  whieh  are  afterwards  lo  bf 
sliown  to  the  other  masters  ?-JIo  further  than  lootfct^ 
ai  the  eiercises  of  Iho  boys  in  the  hidl  as  ihej  go  ou. 


I 

t 
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I  do  not,  generally  speaking,  so  much  point  out  & 
mistake,  ba  euy  there  is  a  mistake  within  a  corloin 
iljmit  wljich  they  have  to  discoror  for  themselves, 

1685.  Do  they  sliow  up  tlie  copy  to  the  mastor  in 
its  correeted  shape,  or  are  there  any  marks  by  you 
wliich  will  indicate  the  defects  and  errors  and  at  the 
eame  time  their  own  correctiona  ? — No. 

1686.  They  show  it  up  as  n  fair  copy  ? — Tes, 

1687.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  other  schoole 
there  is  a  system  by  which  in  addition  to  the  school 
work  boys  are  encouritged  to  read,  instruction  bciag 
given  to  them  in  the  nature  of  private  study  ? — Yes. 

168S.  So  that  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  study  by 
giving  prizes  now  and  then  ? — Yes. 

168D,  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  system  of  that 
sort  could  be  usefully  introduced  or  rc-introducod 
into  Westminster  school  ? — That  would  be  a  question 
more  for  the  Head  Master.  In  the  sixth  form  I 
think  mo$t decidedly  it  should  be  iutroduced  ;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  I  knisw  it  hits  been  introduced  and  very 
profitably.  Perhaps  it  might  bo  in  the  course  of  time 
carried  further,  but  that  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
boys  for  the  time  being.  I  think  we  are  too  much  in 
a  whirl  of  escitenient  here.  The  boys  have  to  fill 
their  minds  with  so  many  subjects,  and  to  devote 
themselves  so  much  to  the  work  of  the  school  in  onler 
to  ensure  success  at  examinations,  that  private  studies 
arc  much  more  retarded  thoji  they  otherwise  would 
be  i  but  I  certainly  consider  that  there  can  be  no  good 
mode  of  education  where  there  ia  uot  a  considerable 
amount  of  private  study. 

1690.  Do  you  think,  in  point  of  fact,  tliat  the  time 
professedly  devoted  (o  reading  and  work  at  West- 
minster is  as  profitably  employed  as  it  might  be  ? — 
I  should  IicailAte  to  say  that  almost  of  any  place  ;  I 
think  I  may  say  that  tlie  subject  is  constantly  in  all 
our  minds,  and  that  it  a  great  object  to  make  thetimo 
ae  profitable  as  possible. 

1691.  Is  there  any  time  wasted  in  the  school  itself^ 
because  I  understand  that  the  lessons  are  prepared  in 
school  by  all  the  junior  boya  7 — The  time  speut  in 
school  is  considerable. 

1692.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hours  occupied 
in  school  in  a.  day  ? — Five  hours  and  a  half,  and  those 
who  are  kept  up  have  an  additional  hour  and  a  half, 
and  consequcnily  seven  hours  in  all ;  but  ordinarily 
five  hours  and  a  half  are  occupied  in  schooL 

1693.  Do  not  you  think  that  number  of  hours  a 
rather  long  strain  on  the  boya  ? — I  think  it  ia,  but 
the  arrangements  would  be  difficult  to  make  if  it  were 
otherwise.  The  day  is  divided  ao  aa  to  make  the 
work  and  exercise  interchange  with  the  meals  aa  well 
ns  may  be, 

1694.  You  are  aware  that  the  system  at  Westminster 
ia  different  to  thot  in  other  achools  with  I'cspect  to  the 
work  being  generally  prepared  out  of  school  and  the 
boys  going  into  school  to  say  what  they  have  learnt  ? 
— I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  other  system  would  have  any  advantage  over 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  a  mnater's  time  would 
necessarily  be  employed  with  more  effect  in  pupil 
room,  where  boys  are  not  classed,  than  in  scliool,  where 
they  are.  At  W-eatminster  a  large  proportion  of  work 
is  prepared  out  of  schooL 

1695.  What  number  of  masters  have  you  now  ? — 
At  present  wo  have  seven. 

1696.  Docs  that  include  the  mathematical  master  ? 
—There  is  an  arithmetical  master  besides  ;  it  includes 
the  mathematical  master,  but  it  docs  not  include  the 
arithmetical  master. 

1697.  Is  the  mathematical  master  a  rcsldent^n  the 
premises  ? — Yes. 

1698.  Does  ho  take  any  form  or  class  work  besides 
Ids  general  mathematics? — He  did  till  tho  present 
half  year,  but  now  ho  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  take 
mathematics  ami  French. 

1 699.  He  takes  French  ? — Part  of  tho  Froneb. 

1700.  The  French  master  comes  two  hours  a  week? 
—Two  hours  for  each  form,  eight  In  oil. 

1701.  From  the  experience  you  have  had  at  West- 
minster school]  hare  you  been  satisfied  on  the  whole 


Vfith  the  studies  of  the  school  as  regards  composition  ? 
—No,  certainly  not. 

1702.  Do  you  refer  both  to  Greek  and  Lalin  com- 
position or  to  Latin  composition  only  j  Greek  is  not 
much  used,  is  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  taugh^  and  required  at 
examination. 

1703.  Yon  are  not  satisfied  ?— No. 

1704.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  want 
of  satisfaction  ? — It  ia  difficult  fo  aasign  any  parti- 
cular cause;  perhaps  some  things  are  hardly  com- 
menced early  enough.  Perhaps  wo  read  too  con- 
siderable a,  quantity  of  nnthots,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  definite  knowledge  of  various  kinds  which  must  be 
taken  out  of  tho  time  which  is  given  to  tho  practice 
of  composition. 

1705.  Y'ou  think  that  aufficient  time  is  not  devoted 
for  tho  whole  work  that  is  to  bo  done  ? — I  should  rather 
bo  inclined  to  say  that  the  demands  of  the  present  time 
for  definite 'knowleilgo  lo  be  forthcoming  at  examina- 
tions is  io  great,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
encroach  on  tho  time  devoted  to  composition.  The 
curtailment  of  verse  composition  would  leave  tho 
largest  amount  of  time  disposable,  and  I  apprehend 
that  in  course  of  years  that  will  have  to  give  way. 

1706.  Are  you  aware  at  other  scliools  more  tjme  is 
devoted  to  composition  than  is  devoted  to  it  at  West- 
minster ? — I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  judging: 
therefore  I  have  no  means  of  answering  that  question. 

1707.  (Mr.  TAompinn.)  Were  you  at  Westminster 
yourself  as  a  boy  ? — No, 

1 708.  How  long  back  can  you  recollect  that  school  ? 
, — For  the  time  I  have  been  there. 

1709.  For  16  years  ?— Yes, 

1710.  Do  you  think  composition  on  tlio  whole 
has  shown  any  symptoms  of  decline  ? — No,  on  the 
whole  I  think  it  has  improved. 

1711.  Would  you  say  there  is  any  improvement  in 
the  scholarship  of  the  school  during  that  16  years  7 — 
I  think  there  has  been  great  improvement. 

1712.  Do  you  think  the  scholarship  of  tho  school, 
irrespective  of  composition,  is  as  good  as  you  think  it 
could  be,  coriBidcring  the  number  of  boys  ? — I  can 
only  Bpeak  from  my  own  experience,  because  of  the 
sixth  form  1  know  nothing  ;  but  when  tho  boys  quit 
the  remove  for  the  sixth,  they  leavo  it  in  a  condition 
to  fit  them  to  become  very  good  scholars.  They  have 
gone  through  a  considerable  range  of  reading,  which 
has  been  done  with  as  much  care  as  I  can  give  to  it. 
And  certainly  I  think  I  may  venture  to  aay  they  ore 
well  grounded  in  Greek  syntax, 

1713.  You  think  they  have  not  declined  in  com- 
position, and  that  they  are  improved  In  general 
scholarahip  since  you  have  belonged  to  the  aehool ; 
would  you  say  that  their  habits  of  applic.ation  and 
study  have  improved  in  like  proportion  ?  —  Very 
greatly. 

1714.  It  was  a  more  idle  place  ivten  you  first 
cirae  to  it  than  it  ia  now  ? — Certainly. 

1715.  Do  you  think  it  a  more  diligent  school  now  ? 
. — I  think  it  is  very  much  more  dUigenL 

1716-  Yet  the  distinctions  which  are  obtained  in 
tho  university  are  not  much  greater  than  they  were 
16  years  ago,  are  Iftcy  greater  or  not  ? — Perhaps 
they  are  not. 

1717.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  In  reference  to  that  last 
riHestion,  do  you  think,  supposing  that  to  be  the  ease, 
it  can  be  accounted  for  at  all  by  the  improvement  in 
other  schools  ?— I  think  so.  It  is  obvious  there  are 
ft  great  number  of  additional  schools  which  were  not 
in  existence  formerly. 

17IS,  Are  you  aware  of  iho  practice  existing  of 
which  we  have  been  informed  in  the  course  of  our 
examination  that  the  less  industrious  boys  rather  in- 
timidate the  more  industrious  and  prevent  them  from 
doing  their  work  in  the  form? — I  have  hoard  of  it 
&om  the  Head  Master. 

1719.  Have  you  renaon  to  think  from  your  own 
personal  ncnuaintancc  with  the  school  Ihat  such  is  the 
case  ? — Not  in  the  part  of  tho  school  of  which  I  have 
any  experience,  to  any  extent  certainly. 

1720.  I  beg  your  pai'don,  what  part  of  it  have  yoH 
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chargo  of  ?— The  form  Jnunediatclj  neit  to  tl*  eixifc, 
it  13  called  tlie  remove. 

1721.  la  it  in  the  lower  part  (J  the  school  that  you 
hare  henrd  of  that  practice  ? — In  the  lower  purt. 

1722.  Have  nny  official  steps  been  taken  to  slop 
MjonelSO!.    it? I  thmk  every  step  that  enn  be  taken.     It  ib 

merely  an  exhibition  of  human  nature  on  ihe  part  of 

boye,  ibr  of  course  when  you  ajipeal  to  huimin  nature 
In  one  way  by  eici'ting  emulation,  you  must  lake  the 
consequences  that  will  arise  on  the  other  hand. 

1723.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  foand  in  any 
other  school  i a  which  coropclition  ejcidted?— Such  & 
dispoaiiioTi  is  commonly  foi*ad.  .    .        _         , 

1724.  Bnt  the  disposition  is  quite  distinct  from  ino 
practice  ?— No  doubt,  distinct  from  tbo  practice. 

1725.  Do  yon  not  think  that  by  raising  the  sWndnrd 
of  social  morality  from  lime  to  time  in  the  school  you 
might  so  influence  tlie  scholars  that  ihcy  would  not 
oonlinue  the  evil? — Quite  60.  I  have  meolioned  that 
UiQ  praclice  does  not  esist  in  my  form  ;  and  ilie 
arrangemeols  of  my  houie  and  my  jicrsonal  superin- 
teadeiico  mako  it  impossible  that  it  should  prevail  to 
any  eilent  there.  I  have  no  <buU  that  other  roasters 
could  gire  the  same  a»sumnce  with  equal  confidence. 

1726.  You  have  been  asked  wiih  rejiard  to  the 
time  which  is  given  to  tho  ncquiaiiion  of  knowledge, 
as  affectiog  tl«  time  which  can  be  gi%-en  lo  com- 
position, do  you  think  it  acts  in  any  other  way 
upon  the  eomjiosilion,  and  that  thi?  present  tendency 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Unggaf»  and  facta  operniLS 
upon  the  mind  in  a  manner  calculated  to  improve 
original  composition.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
you  think  that  the  increase  of  study  in  that  diroclion 
at  all  destroys  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and  makes 
it  less  lit  for  original  composition  than  when  the  boys 
are  rather  more  idle,  but  come  a  little  fresher  to  ihcir 
■work  ? — It  is  a  wide  question.  I  think  the  tendency 
of  the  present  day  is  to  make  every  one  run  very 
much  in  grooves.  No  one  ia  allowed  to  apply  himself 
in  a  direction  which  he  most  desires,  because  he  must 
come  at  lost  to  the  test  of  the  esaminations. 

1727.  Do  you  think  that  n  few  years  ago,  when 
the  boy*  knew  much  less  than  they  know  now,  you 
might  have  had  original  composition  of  greater  vigour 
from  individual  Ixiys  than  you  have  at  present 
— I  CKclade  translations  ?— I  cannot  answer  your 
question  ;  I  am  hardly  in  a  condition  lo  judpc  of  thai, 
because  boys  of  promise  get  ihrougb  my  hands  in 
reasonably  quick  lime, 

1728.  You  have  prizes  for  Latin  Terse,  bnt  not 
for  English  verse? — Not  for  English  verse. 

1729.  Have  you  never  had  pri/es  for  Eogli^h 
verse  ? — No. 

1730.  Yon  have  for  Latin  veree  ? — Tes. 

1731.  Do  you  think  tho  improvement  in  com- 
position of  ori>:inal  verse  ha?  been  iu  proportion  to 
the  improvement  in  other  attaiumenta  of  the  school  ? 
— Well,  I  should  say  not. 

1732.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  scholar- 
ships lh,it  hove  been  recently  restored,  the  cshibitions 
intended  for  Wales  and  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  they 
nro  certain  email  priics,  I  think,  of  a  few  pounds  a 
year  ? — Yes  ;  they  about  cover  tho  school  fcc-s. 

1733.  How  are  they  given  ? — An  advertisement  is 
i5^ued  of  a  vncancy,  and  then  when  any  candidates 
present  themselves  the  best  in  proportion  to  ago  ia 
token. 

1734.  Whether  belonging  to  the  school  or  not  ? — 
Tes, 

1735.  It  is  perfectly  open,  then  ? — Yes. 

1736.  Do  you  think  that  acts  beneficinlly  on  the 
school  ? — I  think  they  have  been  of  very  great 
service,  but  more  to  the  individuals  who  have  held 
them  than  to  the  school.  They  are  helps  to  persona 
who  in  any  ca5e  would  be  inclined  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  school  (  but  iho  mlue  is  not  anfficient  to  atlrnct 
boys  from  a  wide  sphere,  because  the  mere  expense 
of  travelling  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  and  from 
Wales  would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  exhibition  itself. 


1737.  And    the  same    may    be   Sftii  cf 
although  in  a  less  degree? — ^**:  

I73t*.  Do  you  get  good  «iodia»ies  W  eowjut 
these  exhibition?  ?— Very  good  boy*  MCM  <£^aL 

1739.  Arc  they    commonly     <Ikd    op    ma 
localities  from  which  the  exhibitions  are  dcriw< 
We  have  a  large  Welsh  connexion,  »o  it  b 
a  Welsh  boy  that  gets  them. 

1740.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  ibe 
were  thrown  together,  and  the  ntiinber 
so  that  there  should  be   only  two  exhiU^ 
double  ia  value  to  what  they  »re  at  M«8mJ— S.  _ 
think  the  (timinntion   of  the    nomoer  woaUlii 
decided   disadi-anlage.     I  <*o  not   mysrlf  ^nkii 
desirable  that    a  boy  nt    school    ehotild  M 
money. 

1741.  Is  not  that  lite  case  if  aboygeUa 
tion  scholarship  given  to  him  :   surely  ■>>*)■* 
same  as  if  he  got  money  ? — The  theoij  is  ImI 
for  his  maintenance. 

1742.  Still  a  Queen's  scholar  ia  virtBally 
money   by  his  attainments  ?  —  He    receiTei  — 
worth,  but  not  money  itself  s  I  think  that  iliittiA 
is  impcrtnnt, 

1743.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  fee  sffMli 
boy's  education  and  mninienanoe  by  the 
he  obtained  an  exhibition  of  35i.  a  year, «  >faa«( 
its  value  might  be?— Uis  edtiealion  b  rin^/r^ 
vidcd  for  under  tho  present  system  ;  lataWte 
are  paid  by  the  exhibition. 

1744.  But  such  school  fees  go  a  vetrMamB 
compared  with  the  advantages  of  a  QmcAiAm- 
ship?— He  might  he  livmg  at  his  fitfWi  hi^ 
and  in  that  case  the  cost  of  his  educaticn  »Jm> 
tenance  would  probubJy  be  less  tban  if  b«  •«  t 
Qucmi's  scholar.  I  think  it  would  be  betw  toipi 
the  number  of  exhibitions  we  Lave  with  the^ib 
sum  of  money  attached  to  each  of  tbent.  It  M 
way  I  believe  we  gain  greater  adraalip^  ■< 
parents  who  desire  their  sons  lo  compete  eaaolifr 
ln!e  with  more  certainty  upon  vacaucies. 

174o.  I  was  looking  nt  the  question  not  mitth  A 
regard  to  the  service  lo  the  boy  but  with  Wfirf  >■ 
the  stimuhis  to  scholarship,  and  to  the  atteiniKnJ 
the  individual  scholars  in  the  school  ? — I  think  ft 
have  abundance  of  stimulus,  tho  difficulty  •»«■ 
pericncc  is  that  the  prizes  are  won  too  eaaly. 

1746.  Would  not  the  diiointttion  of  iheDiahttf 
scholarships  tend  to  meet  that  very  poiDl,tMUMl 
was  assuming  in  point  of  fact  that  yoaMnrM^ 
niring  mediocrity  by  smalt  prizes  rather tksKN*^ 
nizing  better  and  higher  attainments  ^hs^MMit 
— It  would  be  necessary  to  linait  thero  to**>  "I 
Lincoln,  and  there  never  voold  be  a  large  W  ir 
them. 

1747.  (Lord    Clarendon.)    Have    yoo  any ' 
you  wish  lo  bring  before  us  yourself? — Oaly 
Oi^casiooal    vacancies  occur    in    college    ftvn 
taking  different  directions  in  life,   and  not 
for  eleclion  lo  the  university.     I  think  that  il 
be  desirnblo  that  these  places  should  be  GUcil 
competition  from  the  whtde  school,  without 
to  age. 

1748.  How  is  it  now  ? — The  pne-elecli  lie 

1749.  Those  who  have  obtained  places 
challenge  come  iu  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — ' 
an  examination  among  themselves. 

I7o0.  A  subsidiary  challenge  ?  —  ffot  e 
ebsllcnge,  but  papers  arc  given. 

1751.  What  you  would  suggest  is  ihe  o; 
the  competition  to  tho  whole  school  and   not 
it  to  the  prffi-elccti  ? — Yes,  and  not  Hmiiing  i' 
age,  nor  requiring,  as  in  the  case  of  otlivT 
scholars,  a  residence  of  four  years  in  college. 

1752.  That  is  a  vacancy  of  course  in  tho 
— Yes,  any  vacancy  in  the  j-ear  after  the  clectiM 
Rogation  Tuesday  ia  concluded. 

1753.  Supposing  a  boy  to  come  in  oa  one 
competitions  that  you   suggest,    it  would  be 
understanding  that  he  should  remain  iliree  y 
He  might  go  up  for  the  final  cxaminaiioQ  rn  '' 
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joar  that  lie  entered  college,  or  any  snbsequcnt  one, 
until  hi:  WKS  superannuated. 

1754.  Would  there  not  be  an  objection  to  a  boy 
Coming  when  Lc  WHS  only  13? — I  would  rank  him 
DCcording  to  ngo  ;  but  in  such  a.  comjietttion  a  junior 
boy  would  liavo  scarcely  any  chance  of  success. 

1755.  You  would  increase  the  number  of  seniors  ? 
■ — Yes,  and  nbo  tiio  competition  for  final  examination. 

1756.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you 
wish  to  make  a  suggestion  ? — Thoro  is  one  other 
point,  if  it  would  not  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
trench  on  eo  genera!  a  subject,  namely,  in  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  classical  learning  in  public 
schools,  I  do  not  mean  to  introduce  any  general  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advantages  of  classical  learning,  but 
simply  to  spcak-of  the  absoliile  necessity,  and  at  iho 
same  time  of  the  increasing  difliculty,  of  providing  it 
for  the  clergy.  The  emoluments  of  a  large  portion  of 
lliis  body  are  far  too  small  to  repay  the  heavy  expense 
of  a  classical  education  for  themselves,  or  to  enable 
them  to  encounter  it  for  their  children.  The  almost 
inevitable  consequence  is  a  decline  in  the  learning  of 
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the  order.     The  nature  of  the  qaestiona  bow  relied        WEST- 

shows  how  much  the  interests  of  religion  would  bo     MINSTEH. 

endangered  if  the  clergy  in  general  were  deprived  of 

the  key  to  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  to 

the  prosecution  of  accurate  research.      'I'ho   public 

Bchoola  appear  to  supply  one  of  the  most  effectual    S*  June  iBiSt 

means  available  to  counteract  this  downward  ten-      ■   ■  ■ 

dency  ;  and  I  think  that  llicy  should  be  nucd  to  Iho 

utmost  for  that  purpose.     For  all  modern  branches  of 

learning  there  is  a  demand  which  will  create  a  supply. 

Men's  amity  for  tlicir  health  and  property  will  always 

give  a  popularity  to  any  description  of  knowledge 

which  has  even  a  remote  bearing  on  either.      But 

classical  knowledge,  essential  as  it  is  to  theological 

learning,  is  rarely  remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  sense. 

It  i*  necessarily  expensive,  from  the  length  of  timo 

requisite  to  acquire  it,  and,  I  may  add,  a  deficiency  in 

it  is  most  difficult  to  make  good  in  aft«r-lifo.     For 

these  reasons,  and  not  from  any  depreciation  of  other 

branches  of  knowledge,  I  tliink  that  this  needs  and 

deserves  fostering,  and  has  a  llrat  claim  on  all  the  help 

which  the  foundations  of  public  schools  can  give. 


^e  Rev.  Lord  Jonn  Tqtkkb  called  in  and  examined. 


J.  Th'jitne. 


1757.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  believe  yon  are  the  sub- 
dean  of  Westminster  ? — Yea  j  Canon  and  subdean. 

1758.  Uow  long  have  you  been  subdean  ?  —  Canon 
31  years,  and  subdean  27  years,  which  latter  is  an 
annual  appointment  by  the  Dean, 

1759.  We  have  received  a  statement  on  the  pnrt 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  who  have 
furnished  us  with  the  accounts  of  the  receiver-general 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
I  would  beg  to  ask  whether  you  consider  that 
the  Westminster  school  is  a  separnto  foundation, 
endowed  with  any  special  property  or  estates  of  its 
own  ? — Westminster  school  has  no  separate  endow- 
ment;  it  is  similar  rather  to  the  grammar  schools 
attached  to  tlie  cathedral  churches  than  to  Eton  and 
Winch  ester. 

1760.  It  is  charged  with  certain  statutable  allow- 
ances for  the  stipends  of  the  masters  and  commons  in 
hall,  as  well  as  an  allowance  for  commons  in  livery  for 
the  40  scholars,  charged  on  the  revenues  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  ? — Tlte  revenues  are  charged  with  cer- 
tain stipends  to  the  Dean  and  Canons,  the  Head 
Master  and  under  master,  together  with  money  pay- 
ments for  commons,  also  with  liveries  and  commons 
for  the  40  scholars  on  the  foundation,  which  latter 
have  always  received  the  provisions,  iho  cost  of  which 
varies  with  the  price  thereof.  Formerly  the  allow- 
ance for  breakfast  consisted  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer,  of  which  few  ever  availed  themselves.  Hence 
arose  the  custom  of  holf-boardiug  at  one  of  the  dames' 
houses,  by  which  the  cost  of  tuition  and  maintenance 
averagod  from  80/.  to  100/.  yearly.  They  always 
dined  in  hall,  except  when  unwell. 

1761.  The  parents  have  n  right  to  expect  that 
under  the  statute  their  sons  shall  bo  part  boarded  ? — 
Such  was  the  view  taken  by  Dean  Buckland  in  1 846, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  his  object  he  suggested  that 
a  dame's  house,  for  the  Queen's  scholars  exclusively, 
sliould  be  erected,  and  such  alleralions  of  the  com- 
mons in  hall  made  as  would  furnish  a  brcakfnst  and 
supper  more  in  accordance  with  the  present  taste 
and  habits  of  youths.  He  submitted  Ids  plan  lo  the 
Prime  Minister  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  for  the  sanction  of 
tlie  Crown. 

1762.  The  alterations  of  t!ie  building? — The  altera- 
tions as  well  of  the  buildings  as  of  the  food  in  the 
hall,  considering,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Chapter,  ihat  the  sanction  of  tho  Crown  was 
desirable  for  the  departure  from  many  old  customs, 
some  of  which  were  partially  observed  and  eomo 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  some  discharged  by  deputy  ; 
that  is,  the  Queen's  scholars  were  accustomed  to  hire 
aervants  to  do  the  menial  work  of  the  college,  sup- 
posed to  devolve  upon  them  by  former  practice,  which 
servanta  were  not  responsible  to  tho  Dean,  but  lo 


those  who  hired  them.  Such  a  system  opened  a  door 
to  great  inconvenience  and  unrestncled  expense. 
Dean  Buckland  therefore  proposed  that  such  servants 
should  be  appointed  by  tho  Dean  and  responsible  to 
him  for  their  conduct,  and  that  instead  of  fees  unde- 
fined a  certain  charge  should  bo  made  for  thoso  ser- 
vants. He  obtained  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  hia 
oiHcial  capacity.  Her  Majesty's  approval,  and  likewise 
a  Lberal  contribution  towards  the  construction  of  tho 
necessary  accommodation,  which  was  paid  by  Ihe 
Secretary  of  State  fur  tho  Homo  Department.  All 
the  arraiigoraents  and  buildings  were  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Demi  Buckland,  who  guaranteed  that 
tho  cost  of  each  Queen's  scholar  should  thereby  be 
reduced  from  80/.  or  100/.  to  45/. 

1763-  That  the  annual  cost  of  each  schoiar  should 
not  exceed  45/.  ? — Yes,  of  each  Queen's  scliolar. 
Upon  the  illness  of  Dean  Buckland,  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  devolved  upon  mo  as  subdean.  I  reduced 
some  of  tho  charges.  A  snbsequcnt  reduction  of  Ava 
guineas  has  been  mode  by  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
upon  the  new  buildings.  This  debt  arose  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  subscriptions  to  meet  the  cost 
Dean  Buckland  considered  that  it  was  not  unreason- 
abte  that  they  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  these  build- 
ings should  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  them, 
especially  as,  by  reason  of  their  erection,  tlie  annual 
espense  of  a  Queen's  scholar  was  reduced  below  half 
of  what  it  formerly  was,  tho  five  guineas  being  in- 
cluded in  the  45/.  The  debt  is  now  cleared  olF,  and 
the  cost  of  each  Queen's  scholar  is  now  reduced  below 
35/.  a  year. 

1764.  The  parents  of  the  boys  having  paid  for  the 
interest  of  ihe  money  raised  until  it  was  paid  otF  ? — 
Yos  ;  tho  money  that  was  raised  to  provide  for  tho 
deliciency  was  thus  paid  off. 

1765.  The  Donn  and  Chapter,  then,  have  not  con- 
tributed anything  ? — Tho  new  arrangements  cost  the 
Diiaii  and  Chapter  700/. 

176G,  Do  you  know  what  tho  whole  cost  wns  ? — 
Between  4-,000/.  and  5,000/.  Thenceforward  the 
Queen's  scholars  have  had  all  their  meals  in  hall,  and 
tho  use  of  the  sanatorium  when  invalided.  Their 
clothes  are  taken  care  of  by  an  efficient  person  as 
matron,  who  provides  proper  servants  under  her. 

1767.  That  is  the  eiisiing  slate  of  things  now  ? — 
Yes  ;  with  permission  I  will  rend  the  circular  issued 
by  Deaa  Buckland. 

1768.  If  you  please? — "  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westmingter  take  this  method  of  making  known 
to  the  old  Westminsters  that  they  have  resolved  to 
increase  tho  comfort  and  diminish  tho  expenses  of  tho 
Queen's  scholars  in  the  following  manner  : — 

*'  Ist.  riy  providing  all  their  meals  at  the  cost  of 
the  establishment. 
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"  2nd.  By  fitting  up  Urge  and  eonvetiient  rooms 
for  study,  8(c.,  in  tbo  entire  cloister  under  the  dor- 
mitory. 

"  3rd.  By  building  n  E&natorium  at  the  end  of  the 
dormitory,  with  roonia  for  a  resident  matron, 

"  4th.  By  refitting  tbo  present  lavatory  and  necea- 
aai'y  offices  with  improved  liydraulic  appftratos. 

"  5lh.  By  undertokhig  that  the  necessary  charges 
on  the  Qaeen's  Bclrolftra  sliall  not  exceed  45/.  per 
annum,  exchisive  of  books,  clothes,  washing,  and  jonr- 
neya  and  the  leaving  fees, 

"  If  the  subscriptions  should  be  adequate  to  the 
eosts  of  the  eontemplatcd  improTements,  which  are 
estimated  at  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds. 

"  6th.  It  19  intended  in  no  degree  to  diminish  the 
present  expenges  rf  the  Dean  and  Chaplor,  and  that 
all  reduction  of  charges  that  may  arise  from  better 
management  stuiU  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Qoeen'i 
■cholars." 

1769.  The  whole  reduction  would  be  what  ? — The 
whole  reduction  that  may  be  made  by  any  better 
management  of  these  matters  shall  \io  for  tboir  benclit, 
and  they  have  already  oxporienced  this  by  the  redac- 
tion of  the  charges  from  451.  to  under  35/. 

"  The  Dean  and  Chapter  having  ascertained  that 
the  present  dormitory  was  built  more  than  a  century 
Dgo  by  contri  bill  ions  from  persons  educated  at  West- 
minster, in  addition  to  large  grants  from  the  Crown, 
and  from  Parliament,  liave  thought  it  reasonable  to 
appeal  again  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  old  Westmin- 
itcrs  of  the  present  time  for  their  aid,  to  render  more 
accordant  with  modern  manners  the  building  which 
has  hitherto,  with  much  inconvenience,  been  applied 
to  the  manifold  purposes  of  stuty  and  dormitory. 
(Signed^    "  Williau  Bdcelakd, 

"  June  24,  1846.  "  Dean." 

1770.  Then  the  present  charge  to  the  parents  of 
Queen's  scholars  ia  34/.  odd  ? — Yes. 

1771.  Of  which  17  guineas  arc  paid  for  tuition  ? — 
res. 

1772.  But  ia  it  not  contemplated  by  the  statnles 
that  the  education  ehould  be  gratuitous  ? — Probably 
such  was  in  Dr.  Bill's  mind  when  he  prepared  the 
•tatutes  ;  but  not  only  were  they  never  confirmed, 
but  the  leading  principle  as  affecting  the  election 
of  scholars  was  departed  from  in  the  reign  of  the 
Sovereign  by  whom  tiio  school  was  founded. 

1773.  (/,<wrf  Lyllelton.)  Is  that  quite  certain  ? — I 
have  never  heard  it  doubted.  Thn  statutes  were 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bill,  who  was  also  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  Dean  only  one  year. 
Dean  Goodwin  succeeded  him.  It  is  represented  that 
he  applied  twice  to  have  them  couflrracd,  but  in  vain. 
1  thinic  a  conclusion  may  fairly  be  drawn  by  reference 
to  the  Westminster  "  Alumni,"  published  by  iMr. 
Phillimore,  which  records  the  several  elections  to  the 
universities.  It  there  appears  that  in  1566  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  was  n  scholar  and  elected  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  notwitlifltaniling  his  ineligibilty  according  to 
the  proposed  statutes,  by  reason  of  his  being  heir  to 
10/.  a  year.  Tliis  could  not  have  occurred  if  the 
statutes  had  been  in  force.  It  also  appears  to  me  to 
account  for  the  Sovereign's  refusal  to  confirm  the 
statutes.  It  may  bo  added  that  the  privilege  of 
nomination,  proposed  to  bo  given  to  the  Dean  and 
Canons  and  the  Head  and  Under  Master,  has  long 
been  in  obey  an  ce. 

1774.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  That  circumstance  was 
never  inquired  into.  Has  there  ever  been  any  caro 
taken  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  about  the  persona 
elected  being  the  sons  of  their  own  tenants  ?  —  Tlie 
restriclionsbavo  never  been  regarded.  The  Sovereign 
is  visitor,  end  has  acted  on  occasions.  When  I  acted 
for  Dean  Buckland,  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
election  to  the  Universities  was  much  desired,  and 
I  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  (the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen),  to  which  he  signified  bis  approval, 
but  tho  application  failed  by  reason  of  a  legal  diiii- 

CUltT. 

1775.  What  was  the  nature  of  tlie  proposed  altera- 
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lion  ? — I  can  best  describe  the  alteration  by  stating 
what  has  been  recommended  by  the  University  Com- 
missions and  been  adopted.  The  elections  from  West- 
minster to  Christ  Church  remain  as  before.  Exlu< 
bitions  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  have  been 
substituted  for  scholarships,  and  those  elected  to  such 
exhibitions  are  not  ineligible  to  Echolarshi[>9  also,  if 
their  attainments  qualify  them,  when  resident  at 
Trinity  College.  Tho  alteration  is  very  advantageous 
to  Westminster,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  for  the  alteration. 

1776.  By  what  means  has  the  alteration  been 
nod  out  7 — Under  the  Acts  constituting  the  two  Uid- 
vcrsity  Commissions. 

1777-  But  with  respect  to  tho  tuition  fees 
alteration  was  made? — Fees  for  ligtion  have  be«' 
paid  by  the  Queen's  scholars  from  time  immetnoria] ; 
if  admissions  to  the  school  hod  been  restricted  as 
proposed  by  the  statulea,  probably  the  education 
would  have  been  eleemosynary.  Bat  we  End  tliat 
with  the  opening  of  the  school  to  the  sods  of  persons 
of  fortune,  the  custom  of  compensating  the  Head 
Master  by  fees  prevailed. 

1778.  (Lord  Devon.)  In  1687  the  Queen's  scholars 
paid  Busby  four  guinea*  a  year,  with  a  complimeet 
of  half  a  guinea  to  the  under  master  £— Ifr.  Bosby 
was  Appointed  in  1636. 

1779.  Then  the  answer  refers  to  1694?  — Tou- 
Lordship  quotes  from  some  published  document  o: 
personal  account. 

1780.  Taken  from  the  boots  of  the  old  Qaeen' 
scholars,  which  furnish  the  alnmni.  That  is  the 
only  evidence  you  have  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  other 
evidence. 

1781.  (Lord  Li/feelton.)  I  understand  yon  to  men 
that  the  whole  of  the  statutes  have  no  legml  force ; 
that  they  are  all  founded  simply  upon  usage  ? — When 
I  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  tli«  Solicitor- 
General  (Sir  Richard  Bethell)  on  the  qDostioti  of  th« 
Queen's  power  in  relating  to  the  statutes,  I  under* 
stood  him  to  say,  "  Though  your  statutes  hftve  not 
"  been  confirmed  you  must  abide  by  custom  in  so  f sr 
*'  BS  they  have  been  observed." 

1782.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  He  considered  them  as  a 
proof  of  custom  ?— Of  custom. 

1783.  Do  1  understand  you  to  soy  that  he  toob  these 
statutes  as  part  of  what  your  usages  were  at  the 
time  ? — I  understood  him  to  say  that  euatom  ruled 
our  observance.  My  remark  was  that  certain  portions 
of  the  statutes  had  never  been  observed.  His  reply, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollecliois,  was,  what  baa  been 
your  custom  becomes  your  statutes. 

1734.  {Lord  LytteUon.)  In  default  of  their  being 
formally  confirmed  by  the  Crown  ? — Tea. 

1785.  {Lard  Clarendon.)  Although  these  17  guineas 
ore  a  large  charge  on  tlie  parents  of  the  boys,  it  liaa 
not  been  considered  sufficient  by  the  masters  tosecois 
for  the  scholars  the  education  they  receive  at  present, 
unless  tho  emoluments  of  the  masters  derived  from 
tho  other  boys  were  increased,  and  there  has  been  a 
representation  made  for  that  increase? — Such  hai 
been  the  representation  of  the  present  master.  Wo 
never  heard  of  it  before. 

1786l  Not  of  the  insufficient  remnneratton  ? — This 
is  the  first  application  in  my  recollection  ;  we  replied 
that  wo  would  communicate  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  on  the  subject,  and  ascertain  whether  they 
would  consent  to  an  increase  of  payment  to  the  Head 
Master  in  respect  to  the  Queen's  scholars  out  of  the 
capitular  revenues  ;  and  on  representing  to  Uiem  thai 
more  assistant  masters  were  now  required  than  for- 
merly, and  that  the  receipts  of  tho  Head  Master  from 
the  Queen's  scholars  were  not  squol  to  those  from  the 
town  boys,  they  sanctioned  an  additional  payment 
from  the  capitular  revenues  of  seven  guiaoas  for  each 
Queen's  scholar. 

1787,  The  payment  by  the  other  scholara  was  2tl. 
a  year  ?~Yes. 

1788.  And  that  addition,  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
Liddell,  of  seven  guineas  a  year  is  now  in  force  ? — 
I  do  not  understand  the  question.   I  do  not  know  that 
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nny  addition  was  laiide  by  Dv.  Liddtll  to  the  Queeu's 
ichtthin. 

1789.  You  nlludud  in  the  previous  imawer  to  lui 
iucrease  of  piiymtiit  to  tlie  Ilcnd  Miistcr  hi  rf.ipect 
to  ihc  Queen's  srliolnCH  oul  of  rbe  cjipitalar  revenut's, 
nod  you  siiylhnt  they  .■■mLeiioned  unndditionjil  piiyniont 
of  sovcn  gniiiens  for  oiicli  Qiiceii's  seholur? — Yea  ; 
and  thnt  13  whiit  I  ibiiik  you  bivvc  mistuken  wlien 
you  !isk  wbptlier  the  acTcn  guineas  iiddition  made 
by'Dr.  Liddtdl  la  now  in  foree.  Dr.  Liddell  bnd 
nothing  to  du  wilh  it  at  all. 

I7i)0.  (Lord  DrvoH.)  The  Ecclesiastical  Commie- 
Biouera  annctioned  nn  addition  of  25/.,  did  llipy  not? 
— No  ;  the  KfcleBiastical  ConiraiasionG.'s  e»ncfioned 
nn  addition  of  7/.  or  seven  guineas,  1  do  not  know 
which  it  WHS.  That  is  to  eay.  that  thoy  aanctionod  iho 
payment,  ns  1  have  stated,  of  7/.  fi'um  the  capllitlar 
revenues  in  respect  to  eiieh  Qneeu's  seholar,  because 
the  Queen's  sebolars  were  paying  to  ibe  Head  Master 
17  truinea?,  and  the  town  boysiu  tlic  same  fovm  of  the 
school  were  paying  25  guineas.  TLe  i-fguincnt  the 
masters  used  was,  tlnit  if  i[  was  not  for  the  25  guineas 
the  town  boys  paid  they  could  not  givo  the  advantage 
of  ad'iitional  masters,  and  they  iisked  whether  it  was 
right  that  the  town  boys  should  Ik;  called  upon  to  pay 
for  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  Queen's  Mchobirsi 
and  on  that  representaticm  wo  applied  to  the  Ecclesii- 
Hstical  Com  miss  rumors  to  take  280/.  out  of  tlie  capitular 
revenues  to  pay  for  those  boys. 

1791.  It  is  something  near  25/.  n  year,  within  a  few 
»bil!ingB  ? — I  believe  so. 

1792.  That  is  an  increased  charge  on  the  revenues  ? 
— Yes.  It  could  not  be  done  without  the  concnrrciice 
of  the  Ecclesiautical  Commissioners. 

1793.  So  that  with  reference  to  the  seboof,  and  to 
any  alterations  or  novelty  which  involves  exjiense  for 
the  improvement  or  the  bettering  of  the  school,  you 
would  say  that  you  are  hero  as  represenfuig  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners?*—!  do  not  represent 
the  Ecclesiastical  Corami;-,'- loners,  I.iut  simply  refer  to 
thn  terms  by  which  we  are  bound  to  deal  with  tbeui. 

1794.  That  is,  Iho  Dean  and  Chapter  can  consent 
to  no  outlay  without  the  consent  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  ? — Wo  are  bonnd  by  a  definite  rule 
established  bL-tween  the  Ecelesiaslicnl  Coinmis-ioners 
and  the  Chapters  of  the  cathedral  cbnrcben  geticraliy, 
which  may  be  .slated  by  the  words  of  the  concordat, 
which  was  mutually  accepted  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  a  meeting  of  the  rcprcsenlativeB 
of  11  or  12  Chapters,  of  which  meeting  I  was  chair- 
man. We  were  to  ''continue  tn  manage  our  chapter 
"  pi'opcrty,  giving  over  to  them  such  portions  as 
"  would  have  been  paid  to  the  canonries  suspended, 
"  provided  that  we  limited  our  voluntary  Ijciiefactions 
"  to  the  promotion  of  religions  and  charitable  objects 
"  in  those  plucM  in  which  our  property  ia  situated, 
"  ov  where  our  position  as  a  cathedral  church  should 
"  demaiid  our  subscription." 

17M.  It  seems  to  me  that  tho  increase  you  have 
made  in  the  tuition  fees  would  have  come  within  the 
terms  of  that  concoriiaL  Was  it  necessary  for  you 
to  obtain  their  sanction  ? — Cerfaiidy  sach  an  expen- 
diture was  beyond  iho  estimate  of  the  expense  of  iho 
school  as  returned  to  the  Commission  appointed  in 
18,12,  by  which  wo  are  bonnd  in  respect  to  the  cost 
of  the  school. 

1796.  {Lord  T.nttelttiii.)  The  end  of  183-1, 1  believe. 
You  are  not  speaking  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Cuminifi- 
sion  now  existing,  but  previous  to  that  there  was 
an  Ecclesiastical  Commission  of  In(]uiry,  and  it  wna 
then  that  returns  were  required,  before  the  present 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  constituted  ? — I  refer 
to  the  first  Commis.sion  of  Inquiry  by  which  returns 
were  required  previous  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Eeelesi  as  ileal  Commission.  Upon  these  returns  the 
settlement  of  revenues  was  based  which  have  regu- 
lated the  orders  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

1797.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  There  arc  other  items  in 
the  charge  to  parents? — Yes,  there  are  other  items 
besides  the  school  fees. 

1798.  {Lord  Lyiielton.)  With  respect  to  the  estate, 
1. 


does  not  the  school  and  the  site  on  which  it  stands 
belong  to  the  school  estate  ? — There  is  no  aejiarato 
estate  belonging  to  the  scbooh 

1799.  With  regard  to  the  future,  you  would  not 
think  yourselves  justilicJ  in  making  nny  outlay  on 
the  .school  without  the  consent  of  tlio  Ecdosiastical 
Coinniission  i — Not  in  respect  to  pecuniary  payments. 

1800.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Arc  the  added  eervauta 
and  the  medical  allendant's  charges  contenijilalcd  by 
the  Btalntes  ? — No. 

1801.  You  would  not  think  it  desirable  (although 
it  is  not  in  your  power)  tn  abate  those  charges  still 
further? — The  charge  for  servants  to  do  tlje  duty 
required  of,  and  Ibmicrly  di.-icharged  by,  the  Queen's 
scholars  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  arrangement  for 
their  accommodation.  The  medical  at  tendance  ia  ranch 
for  their  advantage,  and  being  compounded  for,  saves 
the  parents  much  expense. 

1802.  Thotie  are  the  scn'iccs  for  which  they  now 
pay  V — They  are  for  services  which  their  predecessors 
performed,  or  were  ex|iccicd  lo  }ieribnn. 

1803.  In  order  to  relieve  ibemeelvea  from  personal 
service  ? — Yes. 

1804.  Then  did  ihey  pay  for  the  medical  atlen- 
danl  they  naed  to  have  'i — Formi'rly  the  daine  sent 
fur  the  physiciaii,  whose  account  was  nvnl  in  to 
rtie  parents  ;  when  tho  illness  was  s-eiious  and  the 
patient  could  be  removed,  he  was  usually  sent  home, 
Tho  next  article  charged  is  '' bring,"  which  arose 
from  the  ancient  system  of  warming  the  dormitory  by 
open  fire-places;  u  eerlain  alloivance  of  hi  I  lets  was 
dclivorcil,  and  wiialever  more  the  boys  required  was 
provided  by  themselves.  Tiie  system  gave  rise  to 
much  inconvenience  and  some  tyraimy.  Hol-wnter 
pipes  were  introduced  in  order  lo  remove  tlvis  in- 
convenience, and  communicale  warralh  generally 
throughout  tho  dormitory.  And  as  the  boys  bad 
b'.'retofore  paid  fur  what  was  partial  and  imperfect, 
Dean  Buckland  considered  that  they  ought  to  con- 
Ii'ibntc  something  (ihongh  it  were  much  less)  towards 
th>-  nioi-c  complete  and  general  warmth  of  the  dormi- 
tory and  iiddiiional  rooms.  After  his  illness  I  reduced 
this  charge  from  2i  guineas  to  1  guinea  u  year. 

ISO.").  Was  that  foreach  ? — Yes.  Tn  rc.*pcct  lo  iho 
lanndrcs,'',  to  which  your  Lordship  allude/^,  her  duty 
related  only  lo  the  washing  of  ibe  linen  used  in  the 
church,  and  t.'djle  cloths  used  in  colle;;e  hall, 

1806.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  How  did  they  manage  tho 
washing  ? — The  daine,  with  whom  they  half'-boatded, 
arranged  this  matter. 

1807.  {Lord  Drrnn.)  Under  ihe  arrangcmenla  with 
the  Ecclesiiislica!  Commissioners  which  you  speak  of, 
by  which  yon  are  enabh;d  to  spend  a  sum  of  money 
necessary  for  educational  and  ecek•9iastic.^l  purposes, 
would  the  prcnioilon  and  carrying  out  of  such  ira- 
]trovcmenl8  in  liie  buihlings  etiber  in  Great  or 
Little  Dean's  Yard  as  may  be  necessary,  or  which 
would  bo  in  your  judgment  necessary,  he  included  ? — 
The  maintenance  of  ihe  existing  linltdings  Is  borne 
by  the  fabric  farnl. 

1808.  Does  the  fabric  fund  necessarily  come  nnder 
the  supervision  of,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
ihe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — Ko. 

1809.  Have  you  over  the  fabric  fund  nn  unlimited 
control  ? — We  control  the  expenditure  of  it,  hut  Ihe 
pnrposes  to  wliicb  it  can  be  applied  are  of  course 
limited. 

1810.  So  that  yon  may  spend  3,000/.  or  4,000/.  a 
year  ? — Wo  may  exjiend  whatever  wo  have  in  that 
fund,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Abbey  and  its 
appendages  present  a  heavy  demand  upon  it. 

1811.  Is  the  fabric  fund  a  portion  of  the  general 
income  ? — Y'es. 

1812.  Who  is  to  decide  wlnit  porlion  of  the  general 
income  la  lo  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose  ?— That 
is  regulated  by  long  atanding  custom  ;  a  definite  por- 
tion of  the  capitular  revenues  is  appropriated  to  the 
fabric  fund  before  any  division  is  made  ;  its  applica- 
tion id  matter  for  pubsequcnt  consideration  ;  if  neces- 
sary, it  is  expended,  If  not,  it  accumulates. 

1813.  That  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  a  certain  sum 
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4.  Willi  regard  to  tUo  new  bonrdinp  hou«o  in 
Deim's  Yard  ;  was  Unit  built  bv  Hie  flinpier  ? 


of  iiioiioy  U  set  by  evi?r)-  year  ? — A  certain  proportion, 

not  n  fixed  sum,  is  ^o  eet  apart. 
IS14, 

Grt-ftl  -  -  ■     .  -.     , 

Yos,  with    th*!   ept-ciai   |jcrmijslon    of  tlio   Etcle- 

Jai]«  I6S2.  siastical  Cotnraispioners,  on  a  sLiilcmenl  niiide  by  tlie 
— ^^—  surveyor,  tliiit  ihc  eK]H>iiditurc!  would  bo  romuiierttiive. 
The  land  is  pnrt  of  Hie  cnpitular  eslate,  and  wo  could 
not  equilnbly  or  le-ially  ajiplj  the  revenues  t.f  the 
C'liapler  in  a  building  ppeculnlioii  withoui  the  con- 
currence of  the  EccleiiHsticsl  Commissioners. 

1815,  Nol  under  your  coneordnl  ? — NeJiber  under 
our  eoncordat  nor  ander  the  legal  claims  of  ihe  Eccle- 
eimticnl  Coram  issioners. 

I8IG.  Supporc  the  case  should  ftrlse  in  which  there 
were  a  mimbcr  of  nddilional  applieanis  for  admission 
to  rhe  schrml,  mill  that  Ihe  iiuraber  of  opp'uluns  was 
BO  large  as  to  rt'nder  the  ac  com  mod  at  tun  which  is  at 
present  providod  insufficient,  would  ibe  Chnpler  be 
in  a  position  lo  build  a  new  boarding  honse  out  of 
their  fnnds  ? — No. 

1817.  Xot  without  the  cotisent  of  theEceleaiaslical 
Commissioners  ? — No, 

1818.  I  am  not  aware  wlietbcr  yoa  know  it,  bnt 
jierhaps  I  can  ivcnl!  it  to  your  recoil  eel  ion.  You 
may  have  heard  thai  [h«  centre  house  on  the  tcrraco 
was  a  boarding  hou^e  the  same  as  Mr,  James's.  Dtd 
not  tbe  [leraon  who  took  the  house  gr.'t  jicrmission 
from  the  M:itIoi'  lo  open  it  as  a  boarding  bouse  ? — 
It  was  before  I  was  connected  with  Wcsl  mi  lister.  I 
presume  (hut  be  opened  the  house  on  speeulaiioo, 
and  had  Iho  Uoad  Ma^iler's  sanction. 

1819.  Jusi  let  mo  ask  you  anolher  question.  In 
the  supposed  cnae  of  a  boarding  house  being  required 
would  the  necessary  aulhuriiy  be  obtained  oii  ap- 
plication from  you  lo  the  Ecclesiastical  Commia- 
Bioncrs,  and  on  a  eeriifieate  that  in  ibe  event  of  the 
house  being  built  it  would  produce  an  adequate  rent  ? 
— It  would  be  necessary  for  any  person  desiroua  of 
opening  a  house  for  boarders,  to  obtain  suitable  pro- 
mise*, luid  to  get  tho  ITeaJ  Sl.isler's  approval  and 
reco  mme  n  da  I  io  n . 

1820.  I  was  rather  referring  to  the  probability  of 
building  oil  the  vacant  space  in  Great  Dean'o  Yard, 
and  I  wisli  to  know  whether  the  Chapter  would 
follow  the  precedent  they  have  now  set  liy  building 
n  house  in  ordcf  to  avail  themselves  of  that  space 
ehould  llic  demand  ai-ise.  \\'ould  tiiey  apply  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Cuinraissioners,  and  would  liie  Etelesi- 
iiatical  Commissioners  give  them  power  to  build,  on 
the  guarantee  thai  a  certain  portion  of  revenue  should 
come  from  the  house  ? — There  is  no  vacant  apace. 

1821.  Then  they  pay  the  money  fur  building  the 
new  house  ? — The  Ecckv-iastical  Commissioners  pay 
tlie  contractor  by  inslalinenls  and  take  ihe  receiplH. 

'1822,  (-Vr.  TAowij/sow.'  It  is  an  iuvesliuent  of  theirs, 
a  private  inveslmenl  ?  —  Ji  is  an  inveslment  sanc- 
tioned by  (hem. 

1823.  (Lord  Devon.)  I  tliiuk  you  mentioned  Just 
now  that  ibe  existing  boai'ding  bouses  are  no)  held  im- 
mediately under  you,  but  are  rented  by  tbe  present 
occupier  frem  the  lessee  ? — Yes. 

182-i.  That  has  been  the  practice  (hat  has  obtained 
with  you,  bus  it  not  ? — Yes,  ever  since  my  recol- 
lection ;  and  as  I  believe,  always. 

1 825.  I  believe  it  has  b.'cn  tbe  case  that  one,  if  not 
two  lenses  have  been  renewed  wilbin  the  last  few 
years  ? — They  have  been  renewed  from  time  to  time, 

1826.  Would  it  not  be  beller  that  instead  of  havin|; 
any  individual  in  an  iutenncdiate  position  between 
the  master  or  matron  of  the  boarding  house  and  your- 
Belves,  Ihey  should  hold  it  direct? — All  difficulty  in 
this  respect  *va.s  considered  to  be  obviated  by  placing 
certain  reslrielions  upon  tbe  lessee,  lo  the  effect  that 
be  should  not  let  Ihe  bouse  to  any  other  petHin  than 
Bueh  as  should  be  approved  by  Ibe  Head  Master,  and 
that  he  should  nol  demand  a  rent  exceeding  a  certain 
nmount. 

18:fT.  At  Ihat  time  was  any  proposal  made  of  any 
prarCtical  urraogement  by  which  this  bouso  could  be 


placed  immediately  at  the  disposal  of  the  Muster 
ihc  school  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any, 

1828.  No  such  Hpplicatiou  was  made  ?  —  I  do 
recollect  any  such  application. 

182fJ.  Probably   you   would  say  that   the  hold! 
these  houses  inimedialcly  by  tlie  masier  or  matron  .^ 
the  boarding  bouse  under  you  would  put  an  end  td 
the  difficulties  in  respect  of  alieralions  and  improve- 


uienls  which  exist  under  the  present  system  ? — TIiea^H 
be  required  for  the  Queeij^^| 


houses  could  not  noiv  _  

sehidnrs,  and  it  forms  no  pari  of  the  duty  of  Ihe 
Chapter  to  find  houses  for  the  town  boys. 

1630.  Would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  tbfi 
school  if  there  were  only  two  parties  to  bo  consulted, 
merely  the  Chapter  and  the  masters  of  the  school,  U 
the  houses  were  iiumedialely  under  ihein? — Tbe  re- 
striction imposed  upon  the  lessees  protects  tbe  Miutcr. 
If  in  tlio  bands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  an  eqiuJ 
rent  would  be  required.  The  profit  derived  from 
boarding  the  town  boya  belongs  to  the  occupier  of 
the  house. 

1831.  Puttingoulof  question  for  ft  momenl  whetl 
the  plan  adopted  was  the  same  in  the  two  caset^ 
wieb  to   ask  you,  arc  you  aware  lliat  in  one  of 
yards  ii  porlioii  has  been  lakeu  ofi"  and  a  brick  wall 
creeled,  by  ivbich  a  jiart  of  Ihe  yard,  already  too 
limiied,  was  laken  away  by  a  particular  masier  for 
the  benefit  of  liis  own  family  ?■ — 1  am  not  aware  of  it> 

1832.  There  has  been  an  inquiry  as  to  llie possibility 
of  removing   it   by  the   present   Chapter,  and  it 
elated  lhat  great  difficulty  would  arise  from  the 
moval,  however  desirable  it  might  be,  be^^ause  if 
were  removed  it  would  have   to  be  built  up  again 
the  lermination  of  the  lease,  or  there  must  be  soi 
comiiensalion  made  ? — Not  being  acquainted  w-ith 
circumstances,  I  am  unable  lo  ofler  any  opinion. 

1833.  It  seems,  in  that  case,  lu  stop  the  progrecs 
improvements? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  tiic  cace 
alluded  to. 

1834.  {Lord  Lytlellon.)  Do  we  understand  you 
say  that  the  Ecclesiastic  a!  Commissioners  receive 
the  revenues,  and  Iben  allow  a  ceriain  fixed  payment 
out  of  them  'i — No, 

1835.  What  is  your  exact  rcUtioD  with  the 
siastical  Commissioners? — At  present,  though  red 
lo  tbe  number  of  canons  prescribed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liuuieut,  we  continue  to  administer  the  reveniie-s  and 
manage  ihe  estates,  subject,  as  already  slated,  lo  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Ecclesiastical  Coniniissiotiers,  as 
well  for  our  discretion  as  for  their  share,-  and  portions 
of  shares.  Two  of  the  existing  body  being  protected 
by  the  reservation  of  (beir  rights.  We  iheieforc,  for 
(be  preseni,  pay  them  their  portion  of  the  revenues. 

lt*3(!.  IIow  are  you  realricted  from  dealing  wiib 
any  part  of  the  revenues  by  that  condiliun  ? — By  the 
law  which  assigns  lo  the  Ecelesiustieal  C-omniiseioiien 
tbe  shares  of  ihe  canonriea  3us]>eiided,  the  iK>rtion 
of  llie  deeanal  income,  and  such  other  portione  of  the 
several  canons  a))pointed  since  the  3  &  4  Vict.,  as  by 
orders  in  council  are  defined, 

1S37.  You  mean  that  you  administer  tlic  whole  of 
the  reveuiies  subject  to  tbe  general  control  of  tike 
commission? — We  are  responsible  for  our  just  and 
legal  administration  of  the  affairs  and  revenues  of  the 
estates,  and  bound  to  pay  lo  the  Ecclesiasiical  Com- 
missioners all  that  ihey  are  entitled  to  by  tegidaiiv* 
enactmeni  and  orders  in  couucih 

1838.  Do  I  bey  control  the  whole  of  the  exprodi- 
lure  ? — They  may  object  to  any  payiuente  which  aru    , 
not  justifiable.  ^^H 

1830.  Yon  do  not  think  that  any  expenditure  irn^^l 
you  thought  proper  lo  make  for  ibe  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting the  school  would  \<e  objected  lo  by  ihe  Eeclcsi- 
a.slic-il  Comniissiooera  ? — They  have,  I  apprehend,  • 
legal  right  to  restrain  the  expenditure  on  the  schoob 
within  the  average  laken  in  the  first  instance,  allow- 
ing, of  course,  for  the  variation  in  tbe  price  of  provi- 
sions. 

1840.  Do  yon  mean  that  ibey  can  disallow  tb« 
expenditore  if  they  disapprove  of  it? — They  an 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  tbe  aceoants  as  passed  mX 
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annunl  suJil;  flnJ  may  object  (o  any  (iialmrsonietit 
wLicli  cannot  h':  saiislactoiily  expliiiticd. 

1841,  Tliflt  conoordat  does  not  authorize  you    lo 
'  incur  any  Inrge  expanses  for  some  spocini  altcrnllon, 

|.for  instnneo,  any  lai'gi;  nlteratioii  in  the  sehonl  hnild- 
ings  ? — The  (crmEi  of  the  coneordat  aro  iilrcnily  statoil 
in  answer  to  question  40,  Tliey  have  a  very  oneroua 
duly  lo  diseharge,  and  great  expcctaiions  are  enter- 
tained (if  Ihc  results  of  their  ndmiiiislratioii  of  the 
revenues  eomniitlcd  to  tlieiu  by  the  legislature.  They 
are,  in  fiitt,  interested  iis  a  majority. 

1842,  (Mr.  T/iomjinoH.)  Are  ihcy  an  actual  majo- 
rity?— Yes,  in  |ii>int  of  value. 

1843,  How  many  eanonries  have  they  got  ? — They 
BOW  have  the  slnires  of  six  eaiionrie.i,  also  a  portion 
of  the  decanal  income,  and  of  two  canoiia  appointed 
Bubscquont  to  3  A*  4  Vict.,  whilst  the  two  rector  eiiuona 
are  diiirged  wirh  the  endownicnt  of  certain  district 
chiirche?,  lis  by  the  Act  3  8c  4  Viet,  c,  113,  out  of 
their  sliBrcP, 

1844,  {T.ord  Lyt/elfnn.)  Then  with  regard  (o  tho 
Btalutos  you  introduced,  do  I  undersland  Ihnt  iho 
opinion  of  liic  |>re?etit  Lord  Chancellor  wa*,  that  joo 
are  actually  hound  and  eould  bo  required  (o  obt'y,  not 
the  actual  letter  of  the  statutes,  but  wluit  is  customui'y 
in  respect  of  them  ? — ,So  I  understood  liim  to  say; 
but  I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  llie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's opinion. 

B  1845.  That  yon  nre  hound  by  the  usage  ? — Tea, 
B  1846,  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  certain  letter  of 
H  the  Head  Mnalor's  to  the  Dean,  dated  Fcbruniy  last  ? 
^^ — No  doubt  I  fave  seen  the  letter  to  which  your 
^■diiftplBhip  alladee,  but  its  contents  arc  not  fresh  in  my 
^pltt^nory, 

1847,  Can  you  give  us  any  information  whether 
the  Dean  and  Cliapler  Imvo  lakeu  it  into  considera- 
tion, iind  wheiher  anylhing  is  to  he  done  about  il. 
Is  it  nil  about  Ihe  building  of  those  houses  ? — The 
letter  waa  pntienily  considered.  We  have  no  power 
to  lake  down  the  houses  alluded  to.  It  Is  Ihe  house 
of  one  of  (he  eanon!s  duly  assigned  according:  to  ihe 
Act  of  Pftrliament.     The  scheme  suggealed  the  crec- 

Ition  of  another  house  on  the  ground  now  oceiipied  by 
the  Dean's  stable,  but  that  would  be  unjust  by  tho 
Dean,  and  objeclionflblo  for  a  canon,  Neilher  do  I 
consider  the  proposal  of  the  Head  Master  would  be 
of  any  great  advantage,  innsmucli  as  ho  desired,  to 
keep  the  front  wall  standing, 
1848.  Andeould  he  do  that  ? — His  originnl  plan,  I 
believe,  was  to  remove  (lie  house  altogether,  and  open 
Little  Dean's  Yard,  but  I  understand  he  now  sees 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  attended  with  groat  incon- 
Tcnienee. 

»I849.  VViih  regai-d  (o  any  proposal  with  ro.i^pect  to 
the  expenililure  respecting  the  repairs  of  the  school, 
should  the  Dean  and  Cliapter,  if  any  such  were 
desirable,  ihinU  it  their  duly  to  lay  llie  mailer  l)efore 
the  Eeclesiaslicnl  Commissioners  ?^Certainly,  if  the 
CKponditure  afTeeled  the  receipts  of  Ihc  Ecclesiastical 

I  Commissioners  from  Ihe  capilular  revenues, 
1350,  It  would  ho  incumbent  on  them  so  to  do  ?— 
It  would  be  incunil>cnt  on  them  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Iho  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
1851.  {Lord  Devon.)  Is  the  house  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  canon  ? — No. 
1852.  la  it  let?— Yes. 
1853,  Tl  has  been  let  ? — It  has  been  occupied  by 
an  old  lady,  who  lived  to  ihe  age  of  93, 
1854,  Had  she  a  leasehold  interest  in  it  ? — No, 
1855.  And  supposing    her  life  dropped? — She  is 
now  dead, 

1856,  And  there  were  to  be  a  sixth  canonship  ? — 

(There  is  a  aixlh  canon, 
1857,  Would  he  live  there  ? — It  is  for  him  todecide 
that  question. 
1858,  Would   any   canon  live  there? — I    should 
think  80. 
1859,  Would  there  bo  any  alteration  required,  do 
you  think  ? — I  should  aay  il  required  alteration  and 
repair, 

1660.  Would  not  the  alterationB  render  necessoiy 
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considerable  addition  to  the  height  ? — That  would 
depend  upon  llio  requirenienis  of  his  family. 

1861,  The  house  is  said  lo  be  only  a  small  one  ? — 
I  have  only  hecu  in  the  house  once,  and  then  only  in 
one  room, 

1862,  I  WB3  just  going  to  ask  you  wheiher  in   the    34  Jane  188B. 
event  of  its  being  devoted  to  the  residence  of  a  canou,      — - 

is  it  such  a  house  a.t  a  canon  ought  to  live  in,  or 
would  it  not  he  necessaiy  to  increase  the  height  ma- 
teri'illy  ? — I  can  only  repeat  that  the  alterations 
would  depend  upon  the  requirements  of  tlio  family 
by  whom  it  would  be  occupied. 

1863,  Suppose  it  to  be  so  necessary,  would  it  not 
pro  tiutto  oiler  an  additioiuil  impediment  to  the  inlro- 
duction  of  pure  air  into  the  vjird? — A  morp  lofty 
building  would  pro  Initio  cheek  the  circuhition  if  air. 

1864,  Is  il  a  suHicient  «idib  loadmitof  an  opening 
being  made  of  10  or  12  feet,  wilb  an  iron  gate,  or  lo 
admit  of  Ihe  eonstruclion  of  a  new  liou?e  of  a  aomc- 
wlint  dillevcnt.  shape  for  (ho  canon,  with  nii  open 
spnro  to  adniit  of  iron  gates,  and  a  door  where  the 
archway  is  ? — I  ihiuk  not.  The  archway  forma  part 
of  the  house  now, 

1865,  Could  yon  leave  an  oj'en  space  ?— I  cannot 
believe  lliat  a  nwrrow  opening  would  be  dosir:  ble, 

18G6,  1  was  going  lo  ask  with  respect  to  Liltle 
Dean's  Yard,  whether  in  your  opinion  it  would  bo  at 
ndvanlnge  lo  m;ike  an  opening,  great  or  small,  on  that 
aide  ? — 1  think  not, 

1867.  Now  let  nio  go  to  the  otlicr  side  of  Littlo 
Dean's  Yard.  A  division  at  present  exists  between 
Little  Dean's  Yard  and  the  College  giirdens  V^Yes. 

1868.  The  point  w.is  in  discussion  before  tho 
Conimitlee  wliich  I  was  on.  I  remember  seeing  you 
there  ? — Yes, 

1SG9,  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tho  pulling  down 
the  wall  and  subsliUiting  an  iron  rail  with  a  gale, 
which  on  certain  occasions  might  bo  opf'ued,  would 
be  of  genera!  henelit  to  lite  houses  in  Little  Dean's 
Yard  ;  should  you  not  as  a  resident  Ihere  consider  it 
of  considerable  henelit  ? — I  consider  that  such  an 
opening  would  be  far  from  desirable,  Liltle  Deitu'a 
Yard  is  ufcd  for  rackets,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  pre- 
ferable that  the  plnyers  should  not  be  exposed  to  cur- 
rents of  wind.  Great  Dean's  Ynrd  is  more  open, 
and  is  used  for  other  games.  Vincent  Square,  con- 
Inining  10  acres,  is  also  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 

1370.  Aie  not  the  buildings  so  high  near  the  arch 
of  Little  Dean's  Yard  as  lo  render  it  highly  necessary 
that  there  should  bo  a  free  current  of  air;  and  if 
it  is  due  east  and  west,  ceriainly  the  wind  blows 
more  frcciuenlly  from  Ihe  woat  than  the  cast  ? — I 
cannot  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  .subject  Iho 
boys,  when  playing  nt  rnckels  in  Little  Dean's  Yard, 
t-o  strong  draughts  of  air  admitted  through  narrow 
openings,  hut  that  shelter  is  preferable  in  one  plnce 
when  il  may  be  undesirnhle  in  another, 

1871.  Let  mc  go  a  Hitio  further  ;  I  ask  you  if  tho 
opening,  under  proper  regulations,  of  Ihe  College 
gardens  is  possible  ;  are  you  of  opinion  ibat  it  would 
bo  a  great  adviinlagc  to  the  school  to  luive  these  gar- 
dens nt  certain  times  open  ? — I  cannot  think  it  would 
be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  school  that  the 
boys  should  have  access  lo  ihe  garden  for  walking; 
il  wouht  be  a  great  discomfort  lo  those  famiiies  who 
have  that  privilege ;  and  I  do  not  think  Ihnt  tho  gar- 
dens could  be  used  by  both  pni-ties. 

1872.  Could  not  some  regulation  be  made  by  which 
they  could  use  it,  say  after  two  o'clock  in  tho  day  ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  private  houses  could  use 
it  liefore.  Would  there  he  any  praciicol  inconve- 
nience in  that  ? — I  do  not  think  any  such  regulation 
would  work  well, 

1873.  What  houses  aro  ihey  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  the  privilege  at  present? — The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cloisters  have  keys  of  the  garden. 

1874.  Tour  house,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

1875.  Are  they  all  persons  connecled  with  the 
Chapter?— No  other  persons  have  the  privilege  or 

keys, 
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18T6.  (.Vr.  Thompson.)  Do  the  sclioolmasters 
have  ihera  ? — I  believ*?  8o- 

1877.  (Lord  Devon.)  For  one  porloil  of  ibc  year 
I  tbiiik  the  College  gardens  ai-e  thrown  uiien  ? — For 
three  davs. 

lS78.'Tliat  is  during  the  election  ? — Yes. 

1879.  Ib  that  an  old  custom  ? — I  helieve  so.  They 
wiilk  there  on  Rogation  Sunday,  that  is,  at  the  time 
of  tlic  elei^tion. 

1880.  You  do  not  think  that  an  arguneiit  could  bo 
fairly  put  i'onvani,  that  ns  a  matlor  of  riglit  they 
ehonid  have  it,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  gardens 
belong  to  the  fouudulion  V — I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
flchool  can  hiivc  any  such  right  ;  but  that  tlie  right  to 
conslitiel  and  reserve  one  spot  for  the  use  of  the  Dean 
Rnd  Canous  and  their  families  rather  belongs  to  those 
in  whojii  ilio  property  in  vested.  The  permission  to 
walk  in  the  ganiisn  at  tlio  lime  of  the  election  is  an 
indulgence  which  has  probably  grown  out  of  the 
nece.ssity  of  forbidiliug  llie  Queen's  scholars  and  the 
catididutes  for  admission  into  college  to  go  home  on 
Kogation  Sunday.  The  permiaeioii  has  neycr  been 
extended  to  the  town  h^y.s. 

1881.  (Lord  I.i/ltelton,')  There,  are  two  puinls  which 
are  mentioned  in  thii*  memorial  of  tlje  Head  Master 
Hfl  being  wanted  very  much  ;  namely,  a  better  library, 
and  ft  better  fives  court.  Are  you  awaro  that  these 
are  wanted  ? — No.  The  lives  court  baa  been  much 
improved  within  my  memory. 

1882.  I3  there  then  not  all  the  more  reason  for 
having  several  ? — \Vc  hai'c  constructed  a  covered 
place  for  hand  lives  in  wet  wenthur  within  the  last 
12  months, 

1883.  What  did  that  cost  ?— About  1,000/, 

1884.  Wilh  regard  to  the  hbrai-y — is  it  required  ? 
— There  is  the  room  called  formerly  the  niuseuni  used 
as  a  library. 

1885.  {Lord  Defion.)  Next  the  school  ? — Yes. 

1888.  {Lord  L'/tfflloii.)  Tlie  boys  do  not  use  the 
/ibrary  much,  do  they  ? — I  cannot  any.  I  remember 
that  Dr.  Liddell  look  much  interest  about  it,  and 
added  many  books  of  amusement  and  instruction, 

1887,  {Lord  Devon.)  The  aixtli  form  are  taught 
there,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 

1898.  Do  they  draw  there?— Yes, 

1889.  {Mr.  Vaughun.)  Did  you  inform  us  at  whose 
expense  the  sanatorium  was  built  ? — By  subscription. 
The  Queen  conlvihuied  two  sums,  500/.  and  300^. 

18SK).  I3  there  atiy  accessible  account  of  how  much 
was  rai.'ied  by  subscription,  how  inueli  was  given  by 
the  Crown,  and  how  much  by  the  Chapter  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

18£)l.  Of  those  sums  which  the  Chapter  gave,  either 
for  that  or  for  any  other  building,  have  any  been  i-e- 
p;iid  by  the  parent8  of  the  boys  ? — To  what  buildings 
do  you  refer  ? 

1892.  I  was  referring  to  late  time.',  with  regard  to 
any  recent  building  ? — The  only  charge  that  has  lieen 
made  upon  the  parents  of  the  Queen's  scholars  was 
for  Ibe  payment  of  the  deficiency  of  the  fund  required 
for  the  erection  of  the  sanatorium  and  other  improved 
acconimodatiou  for  them,  as  stated  in  my  reply  to 
question  1780. 

1893.  {Lord  Devort.)  For  what  is  iha  additional 
five  guineas  charged  ? — For  the  iraproveiuenta  made 
under  Dean  Buckland's  direction,  as  statt'd  in  his 
circular,  of  which  I  presented  a  copy  for  your  iiifor- 
luatioQ, 

1894.  {Mr.  Vaiighan.)  I  asked  the  question  gene- 
rally ? — The  Queeu's  scholars  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  any  otiier  buildings  or  improve- 
ments since  the  apj)eftl  of  Dean  Buckland,  already 
referred  to. 

1895.  With  regard  to  the  sanatorium,  is  it  used 
strictly  in  cases  of  sickness  ? — Yes. 

1896.  In  all  kinds  of  sickness  ? — Yea. 

1897.  Does  all  the  school  share  it  ? — Only  the 
Queen's  scholars, 

1898.  And  they  share  among  ihem  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  servants   that  are  required  for  it  ? 


—  Yes  ;   the  servants  are  for  their  use  exclusiveljr. 
The  charge  is  four  guineas. 

1899,  That  is  what  falls  to  the  allure  of  each? — 
Yes. 

1900.  Is  it  often  used? — It  is  always  in  use  more  or 
less,  according  to  circumstances. 

1901,  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  they  have  an 
equivalent  for  their  four  guineas  ? — A  vqtj  good 
equivalent.  The  matron  is  very  trustworthy  and 
judiciou;?. 

1902,  Is  it  the  case  that  although  these  statutes  are 
not  considered  to  lie  binding  legally,  yei  that  in  the 
recent  benefits*  conferred  upon  the  school  the  beuelita 
coiitempliiled  by  the  statutes  were  taken  by  ihu 
Chapter  as  the  standard  of  what  they  should  bestow  ? 
— I  scarcely  see  tbe  bearing  of  your  quesiion, 

1903.  I  refer  to  the  provision  for  their  t>onrd  and 
education  entirely? — The  Queen's  scholars  are  pro- 
vided witb  board  entirely  now.  The  origin  of  fees 
or  tuition  has  been  traced  to  the  ndmiasion  of  those 
who  would  be  excluded  if  the  statutes  ever  bad  been 
in  force,  in  my  answer  to  questions  17  and  21. 

1904.  Have  ihe statutes  fiirnished,  as  it  were,  to  tbo 
Chapter  a  staudard  by  which  recent  benefits  huvc 
been  measured,  altliougli  they  have  not  been  eon- 
cjQsidered  positively  binding  upon  the  Chapter? — 
Wo  are  desirous  of  promoting  tbe  welfaro  of  the 
school,  so  far  as  we  c;m  consistently  wilh  our  obliga- 
tions to  Iho  Kcclesiaslical  Commissioners, 

I90.J,  (Lord  LffUfltoii.)  According  to  the  spirit  of 
the  statutes,  do  yon  conceive  that  the  Chapter  were 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  statutes  in  considering 
what  ihey  nilgbt  fairly  give  ?— Dean  Auckland  bad 
no  other  object  but  tbe  welfare  of  the  school  in  his 
arrangements. 

1906.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  With  regard  to  the  servants 
in  the  college,  do  you  know  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  original  statutes,  that  required  of  the  scholars 
in  the  school  any  services  except  that  of  collecting 
the  dust  from  under  their  beds  and  carrying  it  away, 
making  their  beds,  sweeping  their  rooms,  and  so 
on  ? — I  have  not  an  accurate  recollection  of  the  minalo 
rcquireraenis,  but  I  believe  you  have  cuumeralcd  the 
principal  ones. 

1907.  Are  the  services  rendered  by  the  servants, 
and  paid  for  by  the  boys  at  jiresent,  confined  to  any 
particular  kind  of  service  ? — Their  services  are  con- 
fined to  waiting  on  the  Queen's  scholars, 

1908.  The  sum  paid  does  not  include  any  charge 
for  waiting  on  them  at  table?  —  Ii  is  the  collt-ge 
butler's  duty  lo  wait  on  the  Queen's  scholars  in  hail, 
but  it  was  found  advisiblo  to  appoint  him  lo  carve, 
because  the  juniors  suffered  by  Iho  old  syslem  which 
arranged  for  the  seniors  of  each  election  to  carve, 
consequently  the  servants  of  the  Queen's  ecliolnra 
assist  in  waiting  in  hall  at  dinner  time  whilst  the 
bul  lor  carves. 

1909.  With  regard  to  the  fire,  shonid  you  think 
or  not  that  the  lii-e  and  light  wliich  is  furnished, 
considering  the  time  in  whicb  we  live,  arc  much  more 
than  necessary  accessories  10  the  board  and  lodging  ? 
— This  charge  originated  in  the  departure  from  the 
early  hours  observed  formerly, 

1910.  Do  you  suppose  the  payment  by  the  boya 
originally  arose  from  their  being  considered  at  tho 
time  of  Iboir  introduction  a  sort  of  luxury? — The 
Queen's  scholars  provided  the  extra  firing  bjr  nr- 
rangcment  among  themselves,  and  so  also  the  lights. 

1911.  Did  they  provide  for  that  expense  b<.'cnu»t 
they  considered  it  a  sort  of  luxury,  and  that  if  Ihey 
choose  to  have  it  they  must  pay  the  cosi  of  it  ? — 
They  made  a  provision,  as  I  have  understood,  amongst 
themselves  for  tbe  time  when  the  school  was  over 
and  lights  extinguished. 

1912.  Do  you  think  the  change  in  modern  IiabEta 
would  justify  the  extra  charge  now  ? — When  KCting 
for  Dean  Buckland  during  lua  illness,  I  rednced  it 
as  low  as  I  could, 

1913.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  charge  it  altogether  V — Some  restriction  should 
be  placed  upon  the  use  and  consumption  uf  gas  or 
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candle.    It  ma^  be  a  question  whether  the  beat  check 
was  adopted. 

1914.  {Lord  Li/ttclioii.)  I  npprehenil  (hp  Eccle- 
Biastical  Cuiiiniissiontrs  would  not  lUinb  it  their 
business  to  iniliato  or  suggest  any  advice,  orfluything 
whatevei"  for  (he  henelit  of  the  school? — I  ciinnot 
compluiu  of  any  iDdisposiiioii  on  tho  pai't  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  era  to  give  fair  considcrji- 
lion  to  a  matter  brought  befoie  (hem  ;  but  it  is  to 
ho  rem  em  be  red  that  they  are  enlilled  to  sec  that  the 
cost  of  the  school  does  not  in  any  inatevial  degree 
exceed  that  of  former  years. 

1915.  Do  you  apprehend  that  ibe  Commi^siuiiera 
would  listen  to  any  repi-esentations  from  parlies  in- 
terested in  tbo  SL'bool,  who  were  also  parlies  interested 
in  the  revenues  ? — They  might  justly  say  in  reply, 
"  Our  duty  is  to  see  tbat  no  new  charge  is  iiu- 
"  poaed  upon  llio  capitular  revenues,  so  as  lo  alTect 
"  our  shares  and  portions  of  shares,  espeeinlly  as  the 
"  demands  upon  us  tor  the  objects  for  which  we  were 
"  appointed  aro  numerous  and  pressing," 

1916.  But  considering  that  the  sehool  generally, 
and  the  rcvenuci  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  are  mixed 
up  together,  would  they  object  to  any  expenditure 
necessary  for  tUe  benefit  of  the  school  ? — That  must 
dei)end  upon  tUe  view  they  take  of  their  duty  and 
responsihilily. 

1S1I7.  Hut  although  they  might  not  listen  to  you, 
would  they  lislon  lo  oilier  parties  iulerested  ? — It  is 
impossible  for  luo  to  give  an  opinion. 

1!II8.  (SiV  .S.  Xorllicotc.)  Some  of  the  buildings 
which  are  occupied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners arc  the  properly  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

1919.  Do  tbey  receive  any  rent  from  (hem  ? — Yes. 

1920.  Supposing  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
accommodation  of  the  sehool,  and  to  take  any  other 
premises  for  that  purpose,  would  it  be  nccesary  to  go 
to  the  Ecolesiasdeal  CommlasionerB  for  power  to  do 
ao  ? — They  are  let  on  lease.  It  would  he  immaterial 
to  UH  whether  they  wore  rented  by  the  Crown  or  by 
persons  kecjiiiig  a  boarding  house  for  the  town  boys. 
Either  pui'ly  would  have  to  pay  the  full  value  as  ao 
annual  rent. 

1921.  But  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with 
the  school,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  school  library  ? — 
The  same  answer  would  apply,  and  with  more  force 
because  there  is,  as  I  have  staled,  a  library  within  the 
college. 

1922.  They  would  constitute  themselves  the  proper 
judges  of  what  accommodation  was  requisite,  and  not 
you  l" — They  would  regard  these  houses  as  part  of 
the  capitular  estate,  in  the  produce  of  which  ihey  are 
entitled  to  their  proportion.  By  tlieir  consent  under 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (a  Church 
Building  Act),  the  endowments  of  the  district 
churches  of  tite  Holy  Trinity  and  of  .St.  James  the 
Less  are  charged  upon  the  rents  of  the  houses  in  the 
Broad  Sanctuary. 

1923.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Will  you  let  me  ask 
you  with  reapeet  to  the  food  which  is  furnished 
to  the  Queen's  scholar.'!,  do  you  think  it  is  of  good 
quality,  and  suflicient  in  quantity  ? — Wo  pay  for  the 
best  quality,  and  desire  ihat  there  should  be  a 
suflicient  quantity. 

1924.  We  have  heard  since  we  have  b<'en  engaged 
in  the  Westminster  portion  of  the  inquiry  some  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  the  quantity — that  there  have 
heen  short  commons  there? — Such  complaint  has  out 
been  made  to  me. 

1 925.  There  has  been  a  recent  reduction,  I  believe  ? 
— Dr.  Curetun,  who  is  steward  of  the  collegiate  church, 
can  explain  this.  I  think  wo  heard  that  it  had  been 
reduced  to  I  lb,  of  meat  a  day,  it  having  been  more 
previoUBly. 

1926.  (Lord  Devon.)  And  that  that  was  for  dinner 
and  supper  as  well?  —  Meat  is  supplied  for  40. 
Frequently  there  are  not  that  number.  On  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  probably  half  that  number.  Whatever 
change  has  been  made  is  temporary  and  by  no  means 
with  a  view  of  limitmg  the  boys  in  food. 
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1927.  (Lord  L^Hi'l/oti.)  There  is  not  to  he  any 
permanent  limiiatioii  ? — I  have  heard  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Deau  and 
Dr.  Curetoii,  who  are  otHeially  concerned. 

1928.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  believe  that  the  incomc- 
of  the  Chapter  lias  very  much  increased  of  recent   s-iJune  1863. 
times  ? — Yes  ;  williin  the  laU  few  years'.  — — - — 

11Jl'9.  It  had  not  increased  in  tlie  first  period  of 
your  iucumlicuey  f — No;  it  was  then  lower, 

1930.  But  the  income  ofilie  Dean  and  Chapter  has 
greatly  increased  from  what  it  originally  was  ? — -Yea. 

1931.  Aud  since  your  iucuiuboucy  the  income  has 
increased  hirgelj'  iVoiu  a  variety  of  causes  ? — Yes. 

1932.  Do  you  consider  that  tlie  school  lias  been 
permilled  in  any  degree  to  shiiro  in  the  bencdts  of 
that  increase  of  income  that  has  nceriied  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  ? — T'lie  Queen's  seliolnr.s  have  always 
had  their  value,  innsmucii  as  they  have  had  their 
commons,  which  have  of  hito  years  heen  very  mnch 
improved  in  U1SU17.  The  original  sum  was  estii(ial«d 
at  3/. 

1933.  (Mr.  Tlioiiipson.)  3/.  Vs.  \0d.  for  commons, 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

1934.  (Lord  Cliircndnii.)  But  they  wers  always 
entillod  [o  thcur  eommous  V — They  bare  always  had 
their  commons. 

1935.  Willi  respect  to  the  stipends  of  the  ma«tors, 
do  vou  consider  they  have  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
or  merely  in  accordance  M-iih  the  relative  increase  in 
tbo  value  of  money  ? — The  incomes  of  llie  Head  and 
under  Miislcr  ha\e  always  laricd  wiili  the  jirosperity 
of  the  scliool  in  numbers.  Their  stipends,  like  those 
of  the  Dean  and  Canon.*,  ai'e  lixed.  I'Ih'V  never  were 
entitled,  nor  did  the  statutes  prepared  by  Dr.  Bill 
coutemplate  that  lliey  should  share  in  llie  divisible 
revenues  of  the  Chapter,  la  fact,  Ihe  income  of  the 
Head  Master  has  generally  esceeded  ihat  of  a  canon, 
and  under  present  ci re uni stances,  exceeds  that  of  any 
canon  appointed  siiieo  Ihe  order  in  council  regu- 
lating the  stipend  of  a  canon  of  Westminster.  Wo 
have  not  tlio  jiower  of  altering  the  stipends  of  the 
masters,  as  the  ease  of  Whiston  v.  the  Deim  and 
Chapter  of  Rochester  will  show. 

I93G.  (Mt.  T/ioriijieiiii.)  The  master  bus  no  power 
to  compel  you.  but  you  have  the  power  lo  make  any 
inciease,  havo  you  not  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  wa 
have  the  power  to  act  otherwise  than  according  lo 
law  in  this  respect,  intcresled  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  are  in  our  revenues,  and  hound  as  they 
nmst  be  by  a  case  already  decided  in  the  Courts  of 
Law. 

1937.  It  has  lieeu  done  at  Ely? — Our  circumstances 
are  very  differeol. 

1938.  {Lord  LyttelloH.)  You  do  not  admit  thai  you 
are  bound  by  the  statutes  ? — We  are  bound  by  custom. 

1939.  That  would  bind  you  simply  to  pay  a  money 
stipend  V— 1  believe  so. 

1940.  The  stipends  have  been  increased,  have  they 
not  ?— No. 

1 94 1.  The  original  money  is  still  paid  ? — Yes. 

1942.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  part  of  the  Btntutes 
do  yon  consider  binding  upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ? 
— I  have  heen  informed,  aa  1  havo  stated,  that  custom 
rules  in  our  case. 

1943.  {Lord  Li/tlellon.)  As  far  as  they  have  been 
in  use  ? — So  J  helieve. 

1944.  What  do  you  consider  the  charges  legally 
payable  out  of  the  funds  that  are  received  on  account 
of  the  school  ;  are  tbey  the  sums  mentioned  in  (be 
statutes? — No;  the  average  taken  in  l«32j  about 
1,400/.  at  that  time. 

1945.  That  is  what  you  consider  them  to  be  ? — 
Yeg. 

1946.  What  do  you  consider  you  arc  bound  by 
usage  to  pay  ? — That  sum,  allowing  for  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  commons. 

1947.  When  you  returned  the  sums  which  you 
did,  you  took  an  average  of  some  years,  did  you 
not  ? — The  average  of  seven  preceding  yeara  was 
taken  hy  Dr.  Tournay  in  1832. 
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1948.  {Lord  Ctarcndtin.)  In  msViiig  lliat  i-ctiirn, 
you  have  in  ainnnuer  per  [if  tun  led  tlie  llicii  pxisliug 
state  of  things,  linvQ  you  not,  nml  coniiiiiltt'il  your- 
selves to  ihot  being  iho  iiraounl  cljargenMc  on  iho 
CLnptcr's  income  Tor  the  mninlenaiice  of  the  bcIiooI  ? 
— Yi's,  varying,  ns  1  oljscrve,  wiih  the  L-ost  of 
fontnious. 

1949.  Suppose  llio  price  of  |irovision3  roar,  nnd  the 
voluc  of  golJ,  eitlifi-  from  its  inni'-ifc  or  from  iiny 
other  cause,  dimim^heii.  you  nre  sllll  boiinU  by  tli^t 
aum,  and  Ibol  sum  or.ly  for  the  miiinleniuieo  of  the 
school  ? — Wlien  cnllcil  upon  to  explain  iin  exeess  in 
1854  and  1855,  I  referred  lo  llio  ini-rcased  price  of 
provisions  as  a  juslilicntion. 

19.50.  [Lord  Li/ttt-Uon.)  Have  the  atatuiea  never 
been  ineiilentally  eoulirmcd  by  ftny  i-ccent  legis- 
Ifttion  ? — Never. 

1951.  Not  by  any  of  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
Acts  ? — No. 

1952.  {Lord  Clnrrndim.)  Would  you  consider  that 
in  equity  the  sdiool  bad  any  greaicr  claim  upon  the 
funrb  ? — I  Ihhik  surli  a  claim  would  open  a  further 
question  :  wlic-lhcr,  if  Westiiiinfter  was  lo  lie  msidc  a 
free  seliool,  it  ought  to  be  a  I'ree  scliool  for  the  Bona 
of  geniloint;".  If  tlie  statutes,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Bill, 
but  rejected  by  (Jueeii  Elinnbeth  nnd  King  .Inrae.i, 
were  lo  be  adopted  now,  the  maslera  migiic  biivo  n 
vlnim  to  n  pro])orlionato  stipcnil,  but  on  ibe  other 
hand  tlio  eons  of  gentlemen  woiihl  be  excliidcd  from 
election,  and  the  school  ivould  ba  deteriorated  in 
public  position.  Tho  achool  bus  been  possessed,  r3  I 
may  say,  bv  tho  u]jper  class  from  ibo  very  foiiiidiition, 
and  giiined  ila  chnraclcr  and  poiiliuii  in  public  esti- 
motion  bv  the  great  men  who  hnvo  owed  their  educa- 
tion to  Westminster.  And  willi  Ihia  chjinge  (if  it  can 
be  ao  called)  the  depeiideneo  of  tho  master  upon  fees 
for  bis  remuneration  baa  been  established, 

1953.  But  it  seems  ti»  me  tliat  they  have  in  equity 
A  claim  to  rise  in  ilio  world,  and  that  the  linaneea  of 
the  eehool  slionld  be  increased  in  ihu  same  proportion 
OS  tbo  other  portion  of  tho  propi.-rly  ? — Tlio  foun- 
dation scholar*  only,  of  ibo  school,  citn  in  any  i\"ny  be 
entitled  to  mninleuanee  nt  the-  Chapter  expense. 
When  the  si:hool  bus  been  prosperous,  file  revenues 
of  tho  Head  Muster  have  considerably  exceeded  tho 
proportionate  inercnse  of  llie  capiluhir  rercbnea. 

1934.  But  that  f|uoslion  bns  not  arisen>  for  it  has 
been  supplied  by  the  public? — It  has  bi-en  supplied 
by  ihoMO  who  have  availed  themselves  of  tho  sdiool 
nnd  its  advantages. 

lfi.55.  Then  bave  they  not  a  right  to  slmro  in  tho 
goneial  rise  of  the  Cbnpter's  income,  ibey  being  at 
ftll  events  connected  with,  if  not  annexed  to  tho 
foundation  ? — In  urging  tliat  view,  as  I  Imvo  already 
obserred,  a  larger  question  might  jiresent  Itself,  and 
injure  instead  ol  improve  the  sehool  as  one  of  iho 
public  schools  of  the  country.  Nominations  might  be 
claimed,  which  have  long  iieen  in  abeyance. 

195().  [Lord Devon.)  To  what  rights  of  nomination 
ilw  you  refer  ? — The  alalutes  of  Dr.  Bill  eonlemplatcd 
(•iving  nominations  to  the  Dean,  tho  Canons,  and  the 
initBtera, 

1957.  On  tho  I'oundaiion  ? — No  ;  hut  the  numbers 
in  the  outer  achool  were  to  bo  rcstrictc'l,  and  out  of 
that  number  the  Queen's  scholars  wero  to  be  elected, 

1958.  {Mr.  f'niiijhaH.)  Do  you  consider  that  tlie 
fees  which  hni-e  been  puid  by  Ibo  Chapter  for  the 
Queen's  sebolars  to  the  master,  (who,  according  to 
the  original  statutes  hail  no  claim  '.o  any  fees  ut  all,) 
liave  virtually  rai.^^cd  the  salary  of  the  master  pro- 
portionately to  the  increase  of  llio  capitular  revenues  ? 
— i'ou  allude,  I  presume,  to  the  increased  payment 
made  to  the  masters  with  the  siinction  of  tiie  Kcclc- 
siaaliciil  Commissioners.  The  Head  Matter  repre- 
sented to  us  ihu  ineqnality  of  the  payments  made 
lo  him  by  the  Queen's  .scholars  and  the  town  boys. 
We  stated  the  case  to  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Commiflsioners, 
and  they  consented  to  the  application  of  such  a  sum 
from  the  capitular  revenues  as  would  bring  these 
receipts  nearly  to  an  equality.  The  Maater  ia  ex- 
tremely liberal  in  his  increase  of  asaiatant  masters, 


nnd  that  made  ns  the  more  onxioiia  lo  promote  his 

wisli. 

19.59.  (Lord  Lyltelton.)  You  considered  yon  irere 
acting  at  your  own  discretion  ?— We  aelcl  on  our 
own  discretion  in  submitting  the  upplicatiou  to  tbe 
Kcclesiaslical  Commissioners,  but  the  decision  rr^tcd 
with  them  ;  for  we  are  in  this  diliicult  position,  w» 
are  dealt  with  ns  IV  ealhedr.il  church  on  the  one  fid^ 
and  appealed  lo  a;  a  collegiate  church  on  ibe  othr-r. 

1960.  {Sir  S.  NnrlhcotF.)  Do  you  think  thai  the 
fact  of  the  school  being  counecled  with  the  cufhe- 
dral  is  un  insuperable  bar  to  its  receiving  anything 
from  tbo  foundiilion  on  which  it  rests  ? — That  is  an 
argument  I  did  not  use.  1  wished  to  point  out  that 
as  a  cathedral  church  we  are  reduced  in  nnmber  of 
members,  and  in  limitation  of  incomes,  by  the  Act 
constituting  the  Kcclesi.islical  Commission,  nnd  tin 
orders  in  council  passed  by  that  corporation,  and  ut 
placed  under  their  control  as  to  onr  expenditure; 
whilst  a,;  a  collegiate  church  wo  are  summoned  before 
this  Public  School  Commission. 

1961.  (.Vr.  TViom^j.t/in.)  Doyon  ibink  any  arr.iiige- 
ment  may  be  made  with  the  Kecleaiastical  Commis- 
sioners whereby  the  school  can  be  placed  on  a  quati 
separate  foundation,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  cmolu- 
ntcnts  of  llio  college  could  be  set  apart  for  its  uee  ? — 
Taken  from  out  of  our  hands  altogether  ? 

1962.  Not  taken  from  Iho  control  of  the  Dean  nnd 
Chapter,  but  made  a  separate  trust  ;  the  school  being 
sup]H.'rted  entirely  out  of  its  own  funds? — Sucli  an 
arrangement  has  never  come  under  cousideraiion. 

1963.  So  That  ihe  Eeelesiastieol  Comniisaioners 
could  have  no  conti-ol  over  it  all,  but  that  you  as  trut- 
lees  should  have  the  control,  in  the  same  way  a*  ihe 
trustees  of  any  other  school  have  a  control,  iviili 
respect  to  the  dislribulioo  of  the  funds? — I  under- 
stand your  proposition  to  be  that  there  should  he  x 
new  settlement,  by  which  some  Elates,  or  portioos 
of  estates,  should  be  assigned  as  endowment  of  the 
school. 

1964.  I  ask  yon  whether  you  think  it  desirable,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  all  paitics,  that  that  should  be  done, 
and  if  so,  whether  yon  think  an  arrangement  for  that 
purpose  could  be  made  by  tbo  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners ?— Would  you  propose  that  the  management 
of  tlio  estates  should  be  vested  in  the  Deau  and 
Chapter  ? 

1965.  I'robably  the  Ecclesiastical  Comiaiee! oners 
might  ruanii^'o  them  ? — They  might  so. 

1966.  {Lord  Lyttnltoii.)  It  would  not  be  sepnrate 
trusteeship  but  a  separate  trust? — Snch  a  propo- 
sition is  entirely  new. 

1967.  {Lord Devon.)  For  insfancc,  if  they  gave  too 
2.-500/.  a  year  towards  the  management  of  the  school  ? 
— Such  a  proposal  could  not  emanate  from  us. 

1968.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  And  you  mode  that  charge- 
able on  the  estates  ? — It  would  he  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  to  do  this. 

1969.  (Lord  Lijtwl/on.)  There  seems  a  difficulty 
in  the  Chapter  funds  and  the  school  funds  being  mixed 
up  together  i'^Thero  is  a  ditHculty,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  from  our  subjection  to  the  EcclesiapSlical  Com- 
mission. 

1970.  {Lord  Chirendoti.)  I  will  rend  you  a  miime 
taken  from  the  accounts  furnished  to  ns  by  (ho  Dean 
and  Chapter,  by  which  we  find  that  the  sums  pnyable 
under  the  statutes  for  the  stipends,  liveries,  uad 
commons  to  the  Head  Master  amount  to  19/.  lis,  8ii,, 
according  to  the  statutes.  Then  for  Ihe  under  master, 
the  stipend,  livery,  and  commons  would  amount  to 
1 1/.  !  Is.  8d.  ;  the  actual  amount  paid  for  the  mnslertf 
stipends  and  allowances  is  39/.  &s.  8d.  for  tho  Head 
Master,  and  1.5/.  for  tho  under  master,  and  If  we  add 
to  lhi.=,  the  amount  paid  for  triidcsmen's  bills,  taking 
tho  arernge  of  tho  Inst  seven  years,  wc  shall  find  it 
will  bo  847/.  5*.,  nnd  for  scholars'  gowns  60/.,  making 
the  total  payments  of  the  school  961/.  lis.  8rf.,  then 
if  we  lake  tho  average  total  incoma  of  tho  Denn  and 
Chapiter  for  the  last  seven  years,  wo  shall  find  it 
amounts  to  47,081/.  17^.,  so  that  there  it  only  applied 
to  tho  school  out  of  that  large   income,   something 
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under  1,000/.  n  yoni'  ? — There  ia  more  llinu  tlmt  aura 
GXjiended  in  the  scbdol. 

IS)7I.  {Lord  Ly  tie  I  ton.)  There  nro  olhcr  inntters 
which  bring  il.  up  in  roiiml  niinibera,  I  believe,  to 
R  sum  higher  thnu  tlitit  ? — 1  bolii.'VO  your  Lordship  is 
nearer  iht  mark. 

§1972.  {Lord  Cltircndon.)  That  will  indudo  the 
Bcrvanls,  nnd  rfi'iiirc,  nilt-p  and  Inxei*,  and  things  of 
thnt,  kind  which  wo  nro  not  talking  ol'.  But  it  eeoma 
ralhor  strnngi',  that  oul  of  so  large  a  revenue  aa  that 
wiiieli  has  piis.scd  fi-om  under  jour  hands,  only  so 

tBinall  a,  portion  should  now  be  devoteil  lo  the  wcliool. 
'It  does  appear  to  ine  lliflt.  Boniehow  or  other,  ivhelhcr 
by  usance  or  stBtiKable  or  any  other  resijon,  the  school, 
irhicli  is  allied  to  ihe  catliedral  foundation,  has  not 
allured  in  thiii  inereaso  of  income  to  an  extent  which 
appears  to  be  proper  nnd  right.  Tiiat  dots  not 
appoar  so,  I  suppose,  to  the  Dcim  aud  Chapler  ?  — 
It  will  he  found  on  inquiry  that  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter have  not  the  |)ower  of  varying  the  jiaynieiils  of 
their  own  accord  ;  nnd  that  when  Ihoirrevcnuei  were 
less  the  income  of  the  Head  Master  ■wn.i  proportion- 
ately gri'Bier,  iind  that  the  oue  iiiL^  increased  wiiii  tho 
iniprovonient  of  the  property,  nnd  the  other  haa 
diminiahcd  by  the  decrease  of  the  school  in  number 
of  boys. 

1973.  lu  the  tabulated  etalcment  ol  expenditure 
which  has  been  nppcnded  to  the  printed  answers  of 
-  the  Dean  nnd  Chapter,  there  ia  an  item  in  these 
^"terms  :  —  "  Amount  of  (a)  Steward';^  account  for 
H"  school;  nnd  (A)  other  customary  payments  in  rc- 
B"  sped  of  the  College."  Does  the  \vord  "College" 
^<liere  mean  ihe  peneral  c.stalilishment  of  the  colle- 
giiilc  church  or  the  school  ? — The  general  estnblish- 

tment. 
1974.  We  have  received   from    your  recoivei'-ge- 
neral,  Mr.  JInvsh,  the  particnlars  of  llieae  cusloninry 
payments  for  I  lie  year  ending  at  Wiehaclraas  IS.W, 

I  Will  yon  look  at  it,  and  state  whether  the  items  rnen- 
tioiiod  in  it  represent  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
■**  cu.'ilomBry  payments  in  respect  of  tho  College  ?" — 
•Tea  J  just  so. 

1975.  (Lord  Li/ftelton.)  Do  the  school  and  tho 
college  mean  diti'erent  tiling.^  ? — I  esjdain  the  dis- 
tinction in  my  former  reply. 

I197G.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcnic.)  I  was  going  to  aak  you 
to  be  kind  enough  lo  tell  us  a  little  more  distinctly 
in  what  way  the  alteration  in  tho  character  of  the 
school  has  diminished  the  claim  to  share  in  the  same 
proportion  Ihe  increase  in  the  general  revenues  of 
the  Chapter  ? — I  think  you  misunderstood  mo.  Lord 
Clarendon  n.'ikpd  mo  how  I  accounted  for  the  pny- 
ments  lo  tho  Master  continuing  stationary  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  My  reply  was  to  tho 
effect  that  the  master,  by  tho  admission  of  boys  of  a 
higher  class  in  life,  nnd  greater  means,  had  derived 
his  income  from  a  ditTerent  source. 

■      1977.   {Li/rd   Clarendon.)   That   it   had   shared   in 
the  increase  ? — My  answer,  us  I  intended  it  to  be, 
was,  that  the  school  having  from  the  commencement 
passed  into  tho  hands,  as  it  were,  of  a  different  class 
[of  persons,  the  masters  gained  a  greater  advantage 
[for  several  generations',  probably    until  the   present 
|tlme.  than  they  would  have  acquired  by  an  increase 
of  stipend   proportionate  to  the  improved  value  of 
the  capitular  estates.     The  prosperity  of  the  school 
vas  their  great  profit. 

1978.  In    what  manner  ? — Tho   master  was    for- 
'  merly  the  moat  opulent  of  the  whole  body,  and  in 

receipt  of  the  greatest  income  of  any  one  connected 

»wilh  the  collegiate  church  of  Westmiuater,  excepting 
[>nly  the  Dean. 

1979.  Then  your  answer  waa  intended  to  give  au 
historical  explanation  of  the  circumstances  ?  —  Just 

»flo.  1  otter  no  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
1980,  Then  1  ahould  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  matter 
of  opinion,  whether  you  consider  that  the  school  has 
any  moral  claim  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  funds  than 
it  enjoys  at  present,  looking  back  to  the  position 
iwliich    it  occupied  originally  ? — Befors  I  oflered  an 


ojiinion,   I  ought  to  know  whiit  th>;  income  of  the        WEST- 
mnsler  ia  at  this  jircsent  time.  MINSTER, 

1981.  {Lord  Li/ttfllo7t.)    We   are    informed   thnt       ^ — 7" 
he  has  1,200/.  a  'year.     Tliiit  is  what  he  relurne;.'      j  Th^i 

as  hiri  prewnt  income  ?— Tiiat  exceeds  (ho  nniount  at  !_ 

which  llie  income  of  all  future  canons  is  lixcd.  2*  June  1862. 

1982.  {.Sir   S,   -Xartficotc.)     To   midic  my  question      

more  general,  supposing  it  sliouh!  appear  lUni  by  the 
application  of  a  greater  nmnunt  of  funds  the  school 

could  bo  materially  beucfitoJ,  that  better  provision 
would  be  made  lor  tho  masters,  bel'cr  provision  lor 
aceom  modal  ion,  and  that  a  larger  number  of  boy« 
could  be  more  sntisfnclorily  and  better  accommodaied, 
do  you  think  that  tho  school  would  have  a  moral 
claim  to  a  greater  proportion  of  ihe  funds? — I  have 
great  diflieulty  in  replying  to  such  a  ([uestion.  Our 
power  over  the  capitular  revenues  is  restricted.  Two 
Commissions  contend  for  our  revenues.  At  present 
the  licelesiastical  Commiisioncrs  have  certain  legal 
and  established  rigiiis  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  FuUie  Schools  Commissioners  seem  Jesirous 
of  arroating  an  increased  nllowancc  for  the  school 
before  the  Keele.iiastical  Commissioners  obtain  tiieir 
share. 

1983.  {Lord  Clnrendon.)  I  think  Sir  Stutford 
Northeote's  question  very  important,  because  if  it  was 
your  opinion  that  the  school  would  have  such  a  nioral 
claim,  then  I  apprehend  it  would  be  the  duly  of  the 
Dean  and  Clinpter  to  make  such  a  representation  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  as  might  be  attended 
with  benefit  ? — The  peculiar  dithculty  of  our  position 
will  be  estimated,  ]K'rhH]is,  by  my  slating  that  at 
present  all  tiie  members  of  our  Chapter,  except  two, 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  and  restrictions  of  tho 
Act  con^titnling  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
the  orders  in  council  parsed  by  that  Commission, 
which  two  members  have  respectively  been  members 
of  Chapter  upwards  of  50  and  30  years  ;  so  (hat  Ihe 
present  interest  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner.-s 
alre.idy  greatly  exceeds  thnt  of  the  Demand  Chapter 
Cidleetively,  and  will  ere  long  bo  considerably  aug- 
mented. Whutever,  therelbre,  iho  Public  SchoidK 
Commissioners  think  proper  to  recommend,  should  be 
commimiealed  by  the;n  to  the  other  corporation. 

1984.  {Lord  Li/tlet/oii.)  On  whom  does  it  lie  to  set 
the  Ecclesiaslioal  Commissioners  in  motion  ;  does  it 
not  lie  on  you  V— I  think  I  have  shown  reason  why  it, 
should  not  he  undertaken  by  the  Chapter. 

19So.  (.Sir  S.  N'irthcole.)  Allow  mo  to  remind  you 
that  I  put  a  question  to  you  just  now,  "Do  you 
"  consider  ilie  connexion  of  the  school  with  llio 
"  cathedral  body  (the  property  of  which  is  in  the 
"  liands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  ConmiissionerBj  an  in- 
"  supernble  objection  to  its  development  ?"  I 
understood  you  to  say  "  No,  you  did  not."  That  was 
followed  up  by  some  question  of  Lord  Clarendon's, 
eliciting  Ihe  fact  that  the  school  does  not  now  receive 
the  same  proportion  of  liie  general  fund  as  it  formerly 
did,  and  you  replied  historically  upon  that,  and  then  I 
asked  you  whether  you  considered  ihat  those  hislorieni 
facta  de]irived  the  school  of  its  moral  claim  ;  and  I 
understood  you  to  say  you  think  not.  Now  when  the 
question  comes  whetlier  i  t  would  be  deairable  to 
expand  the  school  in  aoy  way,  for  the  advaccement 
of  its  infereuls,  by  applying  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
chapter  funds,  you  refer  to  the  fact  of  tho  property 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Coniuiissioncrs,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  answer  you  iirst  gave  me,  that  you 
did  not  consider  the  property  being  in  ihe  hands  of 
tho  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  development  of  the  school  ? — I  do  not  seo 
that  I  have  varied  my  answer. 

1986.  Just  let  me  point  out  that  although  thete.  are 
Borernl  other  schools  which  are  in  a  different  position 
from  Westminster  in  that  respect,  yet  that  there  an- 
others  that  are  placed  in  a  somewhat  similai  position 
to  this  school,  in  which  improvements  have  been 
made,  either  by  enlarging  the  iiccommodalion  ir.  the 
colleges,  by  incre*sing  the  number  of  the  colleegs, 
by  diuiioishing  the  charges  of  tho  colleger:?,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  additional  instruction  in   modern 
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WEST-  laiifTUllgOJ',  nnil  inntLer  wnj-s;  and  it  lins  b(*n  found 
MIN8TEE;,  tiiut,  in  re  H- re  nee  lo  ilioae  colleges,  ihori"  Ijhs  been  no 
ditiii'iilty  ill  eo  tipiilj-ing  tlieir  revenues.  SiipposiQg 
ir  sliniild  111?  ilioiiglit  Jepirnlili?  lo  do  in  Westraioster 
what  lifts  been  done  Ibr  Eton  nuil  Winchester,  do  you 
24  .Iiine  laKa.    think  if.  wouM  be  ifi|iossiblo  to  do  il.  Find  if  it  is  not, 

who  13  it  that  cniihl  do  it  ? — Exi'n.^e  my  obaervinjl,  on 

your  nllndiug  to  inere-Tseil  ndiuntages  given  to  other 
cstnhlishmeuts,  thut  we  have  increaaeil  the  mlvautiiges 
of  tiie  Westniinaier  mdiolnr*  ; — by  ineren^eil  rccoqi- 
modiilioii  ;  by  lelilliiis  ihc  donnitoiy  ;  by  the  con- 
strnction  of  stuilies  ;  by  rhe  ei'cetion  of  a  simnloiiuni  ; 
by  nddit'iinid  achciil  rooms ;  by  a  covered  [ihij'- 
gronnil.  I  do  not  think  you  eon  imply  that  wo  have 
done  notiiing, 

ly.ST.  TIkiI  wns  not  the  intention  of  my  i(uealion  ; 
have  not  the  pnynieni*,  mgi'eover,  been  redneoil  ? — 
Tou  jint  We.'tminsler  in  conlrnst  with  oLlier  selioots 
very  diiierontly  eireiiniitiiueod  :  nnil  I  mny  further 
cull  attention  lo  the  rednelioii  of  espense  lo  the 
Queen's  aeholars  from  80/.  or  100/.  to  05/. 

1988.  It  wns  not  the  intention  of  my  qupGlinn  lo 
throw  any  aliir  on  tbe  nitmagement  of  (lie  Westmin- 
ster school,  or  to  ileny  that  ii  yreat  deal  has  been  done 
for  it.  lint  w)mi  I  want  lo  ask  in,  Bupposing  it 
ehouhl  be  now  thnu^lit  desirable  lo  expend  anything 
upon  liie  school,  are  there  any  funds  available  fov 
that  purpose  ?^Noi  at  our  dispusnh 

19S9.  TUey  are  only  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Eccle- 
piastical  Commiasi oners  ? — Their  eonsent  is  absolutely 
necessary, 

1990,  Supposing  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  improvement,  a  certain  expendilurc  of  money 
should  be  lecoinmemlcd  by  lliis  Commission  in  any 
way  they  thought  desirable,  do  you  tliiuk  that  ihe 
school  has  a  moral  claim  on  the  Eeelesiaslieal  Com- 
niissionern  for  n  proportion  of  the  fund,  somelbing 
like  eijual  to  ivhat  it  would  have  bad  300  years  ago  ? 
— I  have  110  doubt  Ilie  Eeclesiasllcal  C'oTnmi.>isioners 
would  give  palient  ennsideration  tJ  any  scheme  which 
yon  may  delerinine  to  submit  to  tbein,  but  I  feel  Ibat 
it  would  not  beeome  us  with  our  diminished  and 
diminishing  interest  in  Ibe  capitular  revenues  of 
Westmin.ster,  to  initiate  mailer  which  must  in  a  few 
years  nlfect  solely  the  reveuuoa  of  the  Ecdesiaetical 
Commission. 

lf)3l.  {LardLj/iteUon.)  I  understand  Sir  Slaftbrd 
Northente'3  (juestion,  so  far  from  ignoring,  as  recog- 
nizing what  has  been  done,  but  he  goes  further  and 
says,  ■'  .Supposing  in  conseijuence  of  what  has  been 
"  done  it  should  appear  at  any  future  time  to  Ihe  Dean 
"  and  Chapter  to  be  desirable  that  similar  measures 
"  should  bo  enriied  out,  are  there  dv  are  lliere  not 
"  funds  available  for  that  purpose,  with  ihe  consent 
"  of  tlie  Kcelesiastieal  Coiuinissiouers,  and  if  so, 
"  ought  not  iho  Dean  and  Chapter  to  represent  the 
"  case  to  tbera,  not  beeauw;  a  good  deal  may  not  have 
"  been  done,  but  because  similar  things  may  in  future 
"  be  required  to  be  done  ?— 1  have  already  pointed  out 
the  diflieully  of  our  originating  new  propositions. 

1993.  Supposing  it  were  so,  and  it  appeared  to  us 
on  eonsideraiion  that  more  was  required  to  be  done 
than  has  been  done,  it  seems  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  the  parties  to  be  set  in  motion  ? — The 
Dean  anil  Chapter  are  really  interested  in  Ihc  Huceesa 
of  the  school.  But  in  a  abort  time  the  Chapter  will 
consist  of  stipendiary  eanoiia,  and  of  two  rector  canons, 
whose  incomes  are  divided  with  the  incumbents  of 
certain  district  churches. 

1993.  {Sir  S.  A'arf/icofi:)  I  may  say  in  reference  to 
my  question  that  it  related  to  the  Queen's  scholars, 
iind  not  to  the  oppidans  at  all.  You  understand  the 
distinction  ? — Yes. 

19!>4.  (Lard  Clarendon.)  It  is  just  this:  suppose 
wo  were  to  recommend  anylhing  iisoful  to  tbo  school, 
and  public  opinion  supported  us,  and  the  Dean  and 
Cha)>ter  agreed,  would  it  not  be  very  desirable  that 
Ihe  Dean  and  Chapter  shrmhl  put  themselves  fonvard 
il.  recommeiiding  to  the  Eeclcsiaslieal  Commissioners 
that  ivliich  they  would  wi,-!!!  to  bo  done  if  the  matter 
httd  rested  in  their  own  hands,  but  with  which,  aa 


matters  stand,  they  have  nothing  to  do  ?- — If  I  shoo 
seem  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
ought  to  initiate  such  an  application  as  the  Public 
Schools  Commission  may  devise,  I  can  conscientiously 
say  that  it  is  from  no  indiflbrcnee  lo  IJie  prosperity  of 
Westminster  seiiool,  but  from  the  embarrassing  position 
in  which  I  feel  that  wc  stand. 

1990.  So  (hat  whelber  the  idea  came  from  this 
Commission  or  frcim  your  own  body,  you  would  be 
pre}iared  to  lake  the  necessary  measures  ? — I  cau 
scarcely  commit  the  Dean  and  Cbnpter  to  such  a 
promise.  I  would  rather  refer  your  Lordship  to  the 
readiness  with  which  we  forwarded  the  up|»licalton  of 
the  Head  Master,  bj'  which  his  receipts  from  Uie 
Queen's  scholars  Lave  been  augmented,  as  u  proof  of 
our  goodwill. 

199(),  Multiplying  that  17  by  40,  the  number  of 
scholars,  that  gives  680  guineas  a  year.  Those  17 
guineas  each  would  not  provide  masters  of  calibre. 
posilion,  and  learning  sufficient  for  the  inslruccion  of 
40  scholars,  unless  tliey  were  assisted  from  without 
by  the  town  boys  ? — That  wns  the  ground  of  our  re- 
presentation, and  it  was  attended  wilJi  success. 

1997.  What  is  your  opinion  wiih  respect  to  the 
removal  of  Westminster  sciioo!  ? — At  the  instance  of 
Dr.  LiJdell,  who  strongly  advocated  the  removal.  I 
submitted  the  question  to  the  consideration  of  iha^ 
in  authority. 

199S.  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  You  originated  the  move- 
ment, but  the  idea  originated  with  him? — Yes. 

1999.  Was  that  founded  on  any  objeetinns  which 
the  parents  enlcrfuined  lo  London?— Dr.  Liddell 
repre.sented  to  nio  that  he  bnd  received  many  appli- 
cations for  admission  ;  but  when  the  parents  in- 
specled  the  premises  they  decliiied  with  fi-w  excepiioas 
to  send  their  children  into  so  populous  a  place  ;  they 
preferred  a  country  situation.  At  the  instance  of 
Lord  I'almerston  (then  Fr;me  Minister),  I  went  with 
Dr.  Liddell  and  the  present  Blaster  to  n  spot  which 
his  Lordship  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
They  did  not  think  favourably  of  it,  and  the  inatii-r 
dropped.  liy  the  death  of  Dean  liuckland  my  au- 
thority ceased,  but  the  present  Dean  cordially  look 
up  the  matter  and  calleil  logellier  n  meeting  of  old 
Westminsters.  Their  allachment  to  the  old  spot  was 
so  unmistakeahly  expressed  that  the  proposition  ha* 
been  considered  au  negatived,  and  the  question  is  at 
rest. 

2000.  That  question  is,  in  fact,  Buspended  inde- 
finitely 'i — Quito  so. 

2O0i.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  And  ihe  objection  would 
increase  as  time  goes  on  ? — 1  sliouM  ihuiV  so. 

2002.  But  you  obiecl  to  the  situation  of  the  school  ? 
— I  can  appreciate  the  objection,  though  Westminster 
has  much  to  recommcud  it,  especially  to  parents  con- 
stantly resident  in  London. 

2003.  Do  you  not  think  Ibat  to  ohvialo  as  f.j  u 
jios.sible  the  objection  lo  Ihe  localily.  it  would  be 
necessary  to  improve  the  building,  and  do  everything 
you  can  to  make  it  attractive  ? — We  have  eiideavoun-d 
to  do  that.  I  may  appeal  to  Lord  Devon  whether  we 
have  not  done  much  that  the  Coiumiiiee  of  which  he 
was  a  member  recommended.  With  regard  to  thai 
opening,  for  instauce. 

2004.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  do  not  seem  to  agree 
with  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  opening  would 
bo  an  improvement  V — I  only  speak  lor  myself.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  small  openings  admitting  only  a 
narrow  current  of  air,  would  be  desirable,  as  I  have 
already  said  ;  moreover,  I  think  that  one  pi-olecicd 
play-gTonnd  out  of  three  rather  udvnnlageous  than 
otherwise. 

2005.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Any  arrangement  for 
admitting  the  cast  wind  must  be  undesirable? — ^To 
Ihat  J  agree. 

2006.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Are  cast  winds  especially 
prevalent  in  Dean's  Yard  ? — I  think  tlio  east  wind 
prevails  very  much,  and  especially  iu  the  spring 
time,  when  raeketf*  arc  the  favorite  nmuBemeiit, 

2007.  {Lord  Devon.)  There  is  one  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  you,  and  that  is,  if  there  in  not  ttn 
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express  ami  practical  obligntioii  upon  ilio  pcholnrs 
on  cortain  Smidays  to  attend  the  communion  ;  that  is 
to  sfiy,  on  certain  dajs  in  the  yeHr  ? — It  ia  not  ii 
matter  tliat  comes  under  my  knowledge. 

2003,  {Lord  Lytteltort.)  The  Head  Maslertold  tis  so 
positively  ? — No  one  can  know  better  than  tUe  Ueail 
Mooter. 

2009.  (Lord  Devon.)  Ton  are  not  cogiiizimt  of  it  ? 
—No.  But  I  iiavo  great  confldenee  in  fiic  interest 
tAken  to  piepnre  llic  boys  for  coiiflrniation  ftud  for 
tlie  holy  communion. 

2010'.  The  point  was,  whether  there  was  a  com- 
pulsory Ritcndanco  at  the  communion  'i — I  am  not 
awuro  of  it. 

2011.  (Lord  T.ytttUon.)  The  Head  Muster  said  he 
never  could  conaent  to  alter  it  without  the  authorlly 
of  the  Deau  V— It  is  very  easy  for  tho  Heiid  Master 
to  communicate  with  (he  Dean  on  tlie  Btihjcct,  and  I 
Bin  certain  he  will  meet  with  the  kindest  and  rcailiest 
■ttonlion. 

2012.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Allow  me  to  aak  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  lo  a  raalter  which  comes  partiully 
nndcr  our  coguizanee.  It  concerns  the  choristers. 
Wo  have  nothing  lo  do  wilh  iheir  emoluments,  but 
it  cornea  before  us  with  reepect  to  the  education 
that  is  afforded  them.  There  appears  to  have  been 
some  change  in  rhe  education  that  their  parents 
consider  they  are  entilled  to  bolh  by  siiiiuie  and 
iisngp,  and  of  that  change  we  have  heard  very  great 
complaints.  I  dare  say  you  know  that  the  statutes 
in  regard  to  the  choristers  state  thai  they  shall  be 
admitted  to  (he  Hchool,  and  have  such  an  education  in 
it  as  shall  enable  them,  when  they  have  lost  their 
▼oices,  to  enter  into  competition  fur  r!ie  .■ichojnr^hipa 
on  the  foundation  ? — The  statutes  say  that  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  hours'  schooling  at  the  least  daily- 

2013.  They  now  way,  "That  by  the  statutes  the 
"  choristers  are  entitled  to  lie  elollied  and  maintained 
"  free  of  all  expense,  lo  an  education  under  thosupcr- 
"  intendence  of  iho  masters  of  the  school,  which,  when 
"  they  have  lost  their  voices,  and  even  before,  might 
"  enable  ihem  lo  stand  for  the  foundntion  scholar- 
"  ships  in  CHFUs  of  equal  merit  with  other  candidates. 
"  That  ihe  said  choristerB  have  bec-u  deprived  by  the 
"  Dean  and  Chapter  of  all  the  old  advantages  ;  that 
"  the  said  choristers,  whoso  statutable  allowancea 
"  are  equal  lo  those  of  the  Queen's  scholars,  have 
"  no  alloivance  for  board,  lodging,  medical  attend- 
"  nnce,  or  clothing,  and  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
"  the  surplices  they  wear  in  the  choir,  and  the  wash- 
*■  ing  thereof."  It  appears  that  they  were  pcrmitled 
to  attend  the  schnol.  I  do  not  think  they  appear  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  a  great 
extent,  but  in  1848,  by  the  change  which  was  made 
in  Dean  Huckland's  time,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  school  and  a  National  Bchoolmaster  was  obtained, 
who  was  also  appoiulcd  one  of  tho  sacrists  of  the 
church,  and  received  annual  emoluments  lo  Ihe 
smount  of  100/.  or  thereabouts.  They  also  state 
that  the  pchoolmasfcr  teaches  tho  children  in  that 
school  according  to  the  National  system,  which  is  not 
a  classical  education,  and  that  he  ia  not  a  school- 
master who  could  be  satisfactory  to  their  parents. 
It  is  ill  the  educational  part  of  the  question  thai 
comes  under  onr  notice  with  reference  to  the  rights 
■which  the  parents  say  their  children  are  deprived 
of.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  matter? — I  am 
surprised  ni  the  compiainl,  for  I  have  always  con- 
ndered  the  school  arrangements  made  by  Dean 
Buckland  for  the  choristers  highly  advantageous 
for  them.  I  scarcely  remember  more  than  one  family 
taking  atlvuntnge  of  the  Westminster  school. 

2014.  ;\Ir.  Turle  says  he  had  three  sons  there  ? — J 
consider  the  education  given  in  the  choristers'  school 
a  very  useful  education,  and  the  master  a  very  earnest 
and  efficient  one.  I  know  that  Dean  Buckland  sought 
the  bost  man  when  he  appointed  tho  pi-esent  master, 
and  considered  himself  fortunate  in  obliiiniiig  him. 
His  duly  as  sacrist  is  nothing  derogatory  to  his  posi- 
tion as  schoubuasler.  The  duties  of  that  office  are 
very  light,  Hia  salary  is  100/.  as  a  sacrist  and  school- 
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master,  and  as  library  kecjicr  he  has  25/.  or  20/.  a 
yi'HT  in  adililion.  Jioih  the  Dean  and  Dr.  Worda- 
worih  are  in  tho  eouscani  habit  of  eitaniining  the 
choristers,  and  I  have  heard  both  of  them  speak 
favourably  of  the  teaching.  I  have  my?elf  received 
the  ihatiba  of  one  parent  for  the  gmid  commercial 
education  liis  son  received  in  the  choristers'  school. 

201.1.  (Lord  Li/lteltoH.)  lliivc  they  what  you  cftU 
a  commercial  education  V — Yes. 

2016.  Do  they  have  ihe  sort  of  eilucation  that  is 
given  to  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  '! — Yes. 

2017.  You  do  not  provide  for  them  in  any  way  at 
the  end  of  the  time/ — No. 

2018.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  are  aware  that  there 
has  been  a  petition  on  the  subject  to  ilie  House  of 
Commons  ? — I  have  been  lold  so. 

2019.  What  I  read  to  you  was  from  pari  of  a 
memorial  IVoin  the  father  of  ono  of  the  boys,  who 
appears  to  bo  (iissali.'^iied  with  Ihe  education  of  liis 
son,  and  complains  of  his  being  compelled  to  send 
him  to  a  school  where  he  does  not  get  ihe  education 
he  ivishcs  him  to  get  ? — Ho  might  have  inquired  and 
satisfied  himself  on  Ihis  point  before  he  applied  for 
the  admission  of  his  son  to  the  choir. 

2020.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Turle  was  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  for  be  said  that  they  were 
productive  of  the  admission  of  n  lower  class  of  boys 
into  the  choir  than  used  to  bo  the  case? — I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Turle  has  any  reason  lo  be  dissatiafled  on 
Ihis  point.  I  do  not  remember  any  but  his  sons 
seeking  admission  to  Westminster  school. 

2021.  (Lord  Li/lteltaii,)  Is  there  a  good  commercial 
edueatioii  given  to  Ihem  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  such. 

2022.  .Such  as  is  given  to  tho  middle  classes  ? — As 
I  have  alreaily  said,  the  Dean  and  Dr.  ^\'ordsworih  are 
salisHed,  and  when  I  acted  for  the  lalo  Dean  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  cAamining  the  chorisier><  occasionally, 
and  had  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

2023.  (Jfr.  ThampsuH.)  Do  they  learn  Latin  ?— 
Tea,  the  Latin  grammar. 

2024.  Tiiey  do  not  learn  French  ? — No. 

2025.  {Lord  Li/Uelton.)  The  children  are  j'oung,  I 
believe  ? — Some  of  them  aj*e  very  young. 

2026.  Are  they  the  children  of  clerks  and  that 
class  ? — They  are  of  the  middle  class  of  life. 

2027.  {Lord  Clrircndon.)  Mr.  Turlo  says,  and  Mr. 
Lu|>ton  thinks,  that  since  1848  llie  class  of  boys  had 
deteriornti'd  'f — I  have  no  rt-ason  lo  think  so. 

202B.  I  should  think  one  of  the  grievances  is  that 
they  think  iheniselvca  entitled  lobe  clothed  and  main- 
tained free  of  all  expense  ? — That  has  never  been  the- 
taac. 

2029.  {Mr.  Tliompxon.)  Will  you  allow  me  lo  ask 
you  one  other  question.  In  Ihe  questions  proposed  to 
Ihe  master  of  the  school  there  was  this,  "  Is  thero  any 
"  provision  for  the  superannuation  of  the  masters  ?  " 
and  llio  ajiswer  that  is  received  from  Weslminsler  is 
that  there  is  no  such  provision.  Would  it  not  lio 
desirablo  (hat  there  should  he  something  of  that 
kind.  Is  there  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulating 
the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

2030.  None  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  audi  special 
Act  of  Parliament, 

2031.  Is  there  not  a  general  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
There  is  a  prospective  clause  in  the  3  &  4  Vict.,  I 
believe. 

2032.  When  will  it  come  into  operation  ? — When  all 
the  members  appointed  lo  canonries  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  shall  cease  to  hold  such  prel'erment, 

2033.  I  think  the  Act  of  Parliament  runs  io  this 
■way  :  That  when  all  the  canons  then  living  have  been 
promoted  or  are  dead,  that  is  lo  say,  when  none  are 
left,  a  new  system  of  distribution  of  patronage  will 
take  cITect,  and  that  the  livings  will  lirst  bo  offi^rcd  to 
the  Dean  and  Canons  in  succession,  and  if  they  decline 
them,  they  must  be  given  in  the  first  instance  to  tho 
clergy  of  the  chnrch,  according  to  seniority,  and  then 
lo  curates  in  ihe  diocese? — 1  believe  you  have  stated 
the  object  of  tho  clansc  correctly. 
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2034.  Toil  do  not  consider  j-oursolvos  nt  all  bound 
by  that  part  which  relnlna  to  curnlos  in  the  diocose? 
Not  baviog  had  1117  attention  directed  lutely  to  iho 


clnnse,  I  cannot  recal  to  niiud  its  provisions.  It  has 
not  jot  comu  into  opcratiun  at  WeatDunsler,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  tbo  elauBC. 


Victoria  street,  Friday,  Zlst  November  1862, 


FItESENT  : 


Eakl  of  Claren&ok. 

Earl  of  Devom. 

lori>  lvttei-tok. 

Hon.  Edward  TvfiSLKioy. 


SiK  Stafford  Nortiicote. 
H.  Halfoud  Vaughan,  Esq. 
Ret.  W.  H.  TaoMPSoif. 


The  earl  OF  CLARENDON  ra  the  CnAin. 


I,L. 

SI  Nov.  1863. 


H,  L,  TaosrsoN,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined, 


2035.  (Lord  Clnrendon.)  I  believe,  Mr.  Tbouipson, 
you  wore  at.  Wcslminstcr  st'.bool  't — I  was. 

2036.  You  were  iu  college,  were  you  not? — I  was 
in  college  and  n  town  boy  also. 

2037.  How  long  were  /oi:  in  each  roppuclively  ? — 
I  wiia  n  town  boy  fioiu  Octobi!r  1851  Iu  VVbitauotJde 
18o4,  and  tlien  fonr  years  in  college. 

2038.  You  lu-e  now  at  CbriMtehiirch  7 — Yos. 
20.39.  What  are  Iho  celaiions  between  the  college 

and  the  town  boys — are  they  upon  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality  ?~Yea  i  1  tliiuk  quite.  If  anyibiug, 
the  Queen's  seholai-s  ai-o  above  the  town  boys  in 
privileges. 

2040.  What  are  the  encial  relations  between  them  ? 
— Tbcy  are  quite  equal. 

2041 .  Wbiii  privileges  do  j'ou  consider  the  Queen's 
Bcliolnri  have  above  the  town  boya  ? — The  [irlvilege 
ofaeiing  llie  piay  ;  of  a  higher  seat  in  the  Abbey  and 
in  the  school  ;  of  attending  the  debates  in  Parliament  ; 
and  other  privileges. 

2042.  You  consider  thai  their  eocial  status  in  the 
school  was  hiplier  ? — Yes. 

2043.  (Lord L>/ffelfon.)  Those  arecertain  honorary 
distinctions  abovi'  the  others  ? — Yes. 

2044.  [Loiit  Clnrendon.)  But  they  mix  with  the 
town  boy,''  butli  in  games  and  in  reercatious  of  cveiy 
kind  iin  terms  of  perfect  equality  ? — Quite. 

2045.  There  is  no  feeling  between  them  ? — No. 

2046.  Do  yon  think  that  the  (jneeii's  scholars  like 
wearing  the  gown  aad  cap? — I  lliink  so. 

2047.  And  they  do  not  wish  lo  Bce  that  changed  ? 
— It  is  tbroogli  wearing  tbe  gown  that  we  can  get 
into  the  Ilonne  of  Commons. 

204?*.  (Sir  S.  A'orlAcote.)  The  town  boys  cannot 
dolliat'r — No. 

2049.  (Lord  Ciarendein.)  Is  that  privilege  of  going 
to  ibc  Houses  of  Pnrliamenl  much  valued,  do  you 
think,  by  the  Queen's  scholars  ? — I  think  mi. 

2050.  And  much  availed  <if  ? — Yes  ;  one  call  never 
get  there  lni«  at  uigbt  at  nil,  but  before  6  or  7  o'clock 
one  u,-ed  to  go  very  often. 

2051.  You  cannot  stay  there  ? — No,  except  by 
special  leave,  after  loc!i-u]i  hours. 

2052.  Would  the  samo  marks  of  equality,  social 
and  in  the  school,  apply  to  the  borne  boarders  ? — Yes, 
1  tbink  so  ;  but  we  did  not  see  so  much  of  them, 
boeause  tbcy  went  home  a  good  deal  in  the  dav,  so 
that  they  did  not  join  in  the  gamei*  wo  much,  aad  wc 
saw  litiie  of  them  after  school  hours  iu  the  evening. 

-2053,  But  they  were  not  ia  any  way  considered 
u  in  an  inferior  position  ? — No. 

2054.  (Sir  S.  /i'orthtote.)  Did  they  ever  join  in 
the  beats  lit  all  ? — Yes. 

2055.  Was  there  ever  a  borne  boarder  in  tbe  eight  ? 
— Yes,  not  unfrequenlly. 

20.56.  (Lord  Devon )    How  many    stood    out    for 
college  when  yoo  got  in  ? — 1  should  Bay  about  20. 
2037.  For  how  many  vacaneies  ? — Nine. 
2058.  Has    tho  number  of  those  town  boys  who 


stood  out  for  college  diminished  or  iDcreased*  do  ytn. 
tbink,  in  the  course  of  your  time  ? — I  think  it  is  about 
tbe  same  [lumher. 

2059.  Nobody  con  stimd  out  for  admiseioti  la 
college  except  he  has  been  n  town  boy  prerioaaljr  ? 
— That  is  so. 

2060.  No  length  of  time  an  a  town  boy  is  required  f 
— I  am  not  quite  sure. 

2061.  How  long  did  the  competition  lut  in  jvitr 
time  ? — About  live  weeks,  I  should  think, 

2062.  Wliere  did  you  stand  out  ? — Fifth. 

2063.  Where  did  you  come  iu  ? — Head. 

2064.  Do  instances  often  occur  of  boys  standing  oat 
below  fifth — down  even  to  the  bottom — and  comiug 
in  pretty  high  ? — Sometimes  ;  it  depeuds  a  good  deal 
on  one's  "  help." 

2065.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcole,')  1  do  not  qultfi  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  "  standing  out  fifth  ; "  were 
you  fii'th  in  the  order  of  the  school  of  the  U>wa  hoy* 
who  stood  out  ? — Yes. 

2066.  (Lord  Deeon.)  Were  you  in  the  boUd  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  was  In  the  eight. 

2067.  In  the  bouts  Queen's  scholars  and  town  \>ays 
mixed,  did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2068.  Were  you  stroke  ? — No  ;  I  was  three,  I 
think. 

2(M)9.  (Mr.  Vaughaii.)  Lookiug  hack  ujxin  llnj  com- 
petition for  colletre,  are  you  inclined  to  approve  of  it 
as  a  go(>d  method  of  tesliu<,'  the  merits  of  the  rimdi- 
date  ? — I  think  so.  It  niiule  one  quick,  and  also  ii 
needed  a  very  good  knowledge  nf  Greek  aad  Latin 
grammar,  and  a  boy  must  he  grounded  wall  in  iheui 
in  order  to  do  well. 

2070.  You  ihink  it  particularly  Bearehed  llie  Ijoy's 
knowledge  of  tbe  elements  of  the  language  ? — I  think 

^0. 

2071.  Had  you  it  long  in  contemplation  to  stand 
for  Cellego  before  you  did  stand  ? — Yes.  It  was  vei-y 
generally  the  custom  to  stand  the  previous  year  idso, 
in  order  to  jiractice,  and  I  stood  ibe  previous  yew  ; 
went  iu  for  a  liL'W  cbnllcDges,  aad  then  read  again  for 
Ihc  next  year. 

2072.  Did  you  find  that  it  acted  very  much  on  your 
work,  the  prospect  of  standing  for  College,  and  made 
you  lake  much  additiimal  pains  with  your  school 
work  ? — I  tliiuk  so  ;  or  rather  with  my  special  work. 

2073.  That  is  to  say  that  tbe  pi-ospeet  of  ^tandiug 
induced  you  lery  nmcli  lo  improve  yourself  ? — Yea, 
certaiidy  ;  it  made  me  woi'k. 

2074.  And  you  tbink  it  generally  has  that  effect  ? 
— I  think  so. 

2075.  Do  you  tliiuk  it  is  a  fair  mode  of  trial.  Con- 
sidering tbe  assistance  that  may  be  given  by  ibe  help, 
and  considering  that  helps  may  be  ver}'  unequal  in 
their  merits  as  helps,  do  you  think  it  ia  still  a  fair  mode 
of  trial  t — I  tbink  so,  especially  now,  because  the  place 
is  altered  afterwards,  and  therefore  if  a  help  has  got 
a  boy  in  above  his  proper  place,  in  a  j-eur  or  two  ho 
is  put  down  according  to  his  position  in  the  school. 
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207fi.  Amongst  those  in  coUeffe  ? — Ten. 

2077.  All  tlic  nilvanlugea  of  collegu  ivouUi  remiiiu 
to  n  Ijoy,  notwitbj'tiiiidiu^  ho  iiiiglit  lose  it  pliicc  or 
two  J' — If  lip  got  iti  11^  high  lis  fourth,  awl  wiih  [lut 
down  to  fifih,  h(!  would  not  lia  n  nionilor,  which  he 
would  otlierwise  hnve  been. 

2078.  {Lord  DcEon.)Thvvo  are  only  four  inonitorB 
in  the  school  ?  —  There  uro  a  cai>tiuii  aiid  three 
moniUtra. 

2079.  {Sir  S.  A'orlhroU.)  When  yon  «ny  that 
Hlanding  out  for  college  induced  you  to  pny  altcniion 
to  the  pnrliciilar  work  you  were  to  lie  examined  in, 
did  it  lend  to  a.  eaci'ifice  of  tlic  other  work  ?— Not 
much.  1  think. 

2080.  {Mr.  y'aiigkan.)  Do  yoo  think  that  in  that 
way  th*i'e  was  really  il  more  spiritwi  competition 
cxci(«d  between  the  boys  IheniJieUTP  ihuu  there 
would  have  been  it'  yon  had  all  been  brought  and 
simply  examined,  n,"  I  dare  say  you  have  been  since  ? 
— Yes,  1  think  po,  eerlninly, 

2081.  {Lord  ClarfiidoH.)  How  many  monitorfl  are 
there  at  Westminster  ? — There  fire  three  monitors, 
and  A  captain  above  the  monitors,  who  hnd  somu 
functions, 

2082.  Is  he  the  captain  of  the  aehooH — Tes, 

2083.  What  art-  tlie  t'imiMlons  of  the  luuniiors  ? — 
They  lake  turns.  There  are  three  special  clrvises  of 
duties,  those  iif  the  monitor  of  school,  the  monilflr  of 
chamber,  iind  the  monitor  of  !<tation.  Each  monitor 
t4ike:i  one  of  these  dns.-'es  of  duties  alternately  every 
week.  The  monitor  of  school  hna  to  take  up  any  l>oys 
that  the  masters  wi^h  to  send  up  to  the  Heml  Masier 
to  be  flogged.  He  has  to  collect  tho  exercises  of  the 
sixth  form,  and  he  has  to  read  prayers. 

2084.  To  the  sisth  form? — To  the  school,  at  the 
opening  of  school.     They  are  Latin  prayers. 

2085.  Every  day  ? — Yes,  four  limes  a  day  in  fact, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  school. 

2086.  {Lord  Lyltelton.')  Shoii  [u-njers,  I  presume? 
— Very,  they  lake  alxiut  two  minutes. 

2087.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  is  tho  chamber 
monitor  ? — He  has  duties  in  the  college  in  iho  even- 
ing ;  he  has  to  sit  with  the  Junior  boys  to  sec  that 
tliey  do  their  work.  He  has  to  see  that  they  are  in 
l)ed  at  B  proper  time,  and  that  the  lanip-*  are  out,  and 
he  has  generally  lo  keep  order  in  the  college  during 
the  evening,  and  lo  call  over  the  names  at  prayers 
when  (he  master  cornea  in. 

2088.  Do  the  junior  boys  do  tlieir  work  together  ? 
— Yes  ;  (here  is  ii  large  room  where  uhout  20  junior 
boys  sit  at  different  tables. 

208!).  And  bo  has  lo  .see  that  they  ai'e  doing  their 
work  ? — Yes. 

2090.  Then,  whaf  is  the  monitor  of  station  ? — His 
duties  are  to  see  that  the  boys  go  to  the  pi-oper  ataliou 
alter  school. 

2091.  Wliat  does  "  station  "  moan  ?— Ey  "  station  " 
is  meant  the  bounds  within  which  the  boys  are  lo  be 
kept ;  for  instance,  on  a  fine  winter's  day  there  would 
be  station  in  green,  and  all  the  junior  boys  would 
have  to  go  lo  football  ;  on  a  wet  day  there  would  1«} 
station  ill  college,  and  the  junior  hoys  would  have  to 
be  in  college.  The  monitor  of  station  delfimiines  the 
station,  and  sees  that  the  hoys  attend  ;  and  they  have 
to  ask  him  if  they  want  to  leave  off. 

2092.  These  monitors  change  about  every  week? 
—Yes. 

2093.  Wliat  power  of  punishment  hnve  they? — 
They  can  send  hoys  to  their  desks,  that  is,  make 
thera  sit  hy  their  bureaus  all  day,  or  at  least  during 
station.  They  win  also  cane,  and  I  helievo  give  im- 
positions, but  that  was  very  seldom  done. 

2094.  {Lord  Lyitclton.)  But  the  caning  was  done 
sometimes  ? — Very  seldom  ;  I  think  I  only  cnned  one 
boy  while  I  was  captain, 

2095.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  wore  captain  of  (he 
school  ? — Yes. 

2096.  Is  there  any  check  on  the  punisliraent  in- 
flicted by  the  monitors,  either  by  appeal  to  the  mas- 
ters, or  having  it  done  in  public? — I  think  public 
opinion  is  the  chief  check, 
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2097.  Can  a  monitor  cane  a  boy  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ? — Yes,  he  can,  but  I  should  think  he  would 

be  remonstrated  with.     I  (bink  the  others  would  re-  

monstrate  with  liim.  .j,^   H-L. 

2098.  If  b«  did  not  give  himself  lime  to  reflect  ?    "™P^.-«^- 

~J^-   ,    ,  aiNov.isas. 

2099.  Is  there  otten  an  appeal  from  the  punishment     — — ^ 
of  the  monitors  to  Iho  miislers  ? — No,  very  seldom, 

2100.  Should  you  say  that  the  public  opinion  of 
(he  school  was  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
punishments  are  .idminisiered  ? — I  think  so. 

2101.  Anil  thei-o  would  bo  the  means  of  its  making 
itself  heard  unit  fell  if  it  wart  not  so  ? — Yes, 

2102.  {Lord  L;/l/('/lon.)  What  was  the  most  ordl- 
naiy  mode  of  punishment.  You  say  caning  and 
imi«)sitions  were  both  very  rare.  What  was  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  punishment  by  the  monitors  ? — There 
were  lesser  corporal  punishments,  euch  aa  with  a 
racket  on  a  boy's  hand. 

2103.  The  caning  was  iiilreipmnt,  but  other  corpo- 
ral punishment  was  not? — It  would  l>e  simply  on 
the  hand, 

2104.  Was  the  compulsory  silting  down  often  re- 
sorted to  ' — No,  verj-  seldom, 

210.5.  In  fact  it  was  ofiencst  some  ulighl  corporal 
punishment,  was  it? — I  think  so, 

210G.  {Mr.  TwUkton.)  What  ia  the  kind  of  offence 
for  which  a  boy  would  lie  caned.  I'erhaps  you  ivill 
menliou  the  case  you  spoke  of  just  now  ? — li  was  for 
telling  a  lie. 

2107.  {Mr.  Vaiigliaii.)  Strictly  speaking  the  moni- 
tors were  only  in  college,  were  they  ? — Only  in 
college. 

2105.  There  ifl  a  similar  power  given  lohead-boyB 
out  of  college  ? — Vee.    * 

2109.  Is  there  a  marked  difference  between  the 
powers  given  to  the  two? — The  powers  given  to  the 
others  were  not  so  great,  Iwcausc  they  were  in  diffe- 
rent masters'  houses,  and  the  master  l>eing  in  the 
house  exercised  a  certain  supervision  himself. 

2110.  You  perhaps  are  sullicienlly  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Wesiminster  lo  know  that  ihe  monito- 
rial part  is  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  school,  and 
ia  in  the  original  statutes  ? — Yes. 

2111.  la  not  there  a  particular  form  of  words 
which  is  used  in  investing  you  with  the  monltoria! 
power.  Is  it  not  quile  a  ceremony  lo  indue  you  with 
the  monitorial  power  at  Westminster  ? — The  Head 
Master  gives  you  the  rod  into  your  hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  school,  and  aaya  a  few  words.  There 
is  no  form  of  words. 

2112.  Not  the  same  form  always  ? — No. 

2113.  Y'ou  had  power  over  the  town  boys,  I  think, 
had  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  not  ijuite  in  the  same  way.  For 
instance,  the  monitor  of  chamber  would  have  of  course 
none  of  tho  discipline  of  the  town  boys,  because  his 
duties  were  in  college. 

2114.  But  in  school  generally,  and  about  the 
school  ?— Yes, 

2Ho,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  was  generally  ihe 
moral  tone  of  Westminster  while  you  were  there? 
Should  you  say  ihai  it  was  a  high  lone,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  boys  was  geiLtlemnnlike  and  honour- 
able, and  that  auything  thai  was  the  reverse  of  that 
would  hnve  been  repixibated  ? — I  think  so. 

2116.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  drinking,  lying, 
swearing,  or  gambling  ? — Very  little  ;  I  should  say 
very  Utile  drinking  indeed,  and  hardly  nay  gambling, 

21  IT.  Any  bad  language? — I  do  not  think  there 
was  very  much  j  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  there 
was, 

2118.  {Lord  Lfflfelton.)  They  would  not  have  tho 
means  of  gambling  much? — No. 

2119.  {Lord  Clarrndoii.)  There  was  a  sense  of  the 
im]iortaneo  of  truth  ? — I  think  so. 

2120.  And  in  the  event  of  any  deviation  from  that, 
public  opinion  would  have  l>een  marked  agaiust  it  ? — 
Yes. 

2121.  Would  the  monitors  in  their  monitorial 
capacity  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  lo  take 
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uoticf   of  niiv   boy   wlio   wna    ilrnnk,  or    nsing  hud 
lanfjunjte,  or  found  gamliliiij;  V — Ye*. 

2122.  And  would  llie  monitor  reixirl  ilie  Imy  to  the 
ninster,  or  iiillict  n  iiiiiiislimeiH  upon  liini  biinaclf  ? — 
He  would  iullict  puiiisbment  liinirii'lf. 

2123.  And  would  ilint  I'o  known  to  lliG  ncliool 
gc'neriiUy  tlint  the  punifiiimeuL  ivus  inflicted,  mid  for 
wUiit  olTtiipo  ? — It  wouliHic  known  lo  llio  coUegu  if 
it  wfts  one  of  tlie  Qnccu'a  ncliolurs. 

2!24.  Till?  monitor  would  eiinnllj  Imve  ncted  with 
TL'spect  to  the  towu  boya  ? — No,  tlii>  lieiid  of  lIil- 
house  or  liip  hoiid  town  boy  would  have  actt-d  in  thai; 
case. 

2125.  Not  the  monitor  ? — No. 

2I2G.  Then  he  wtus  more  monitor  for  the  college 
than  for  the  whole  fi-hool  ?— Yes. 

2127.  {Lord  Devon.)  Putting  individual  questious 
out  of  considenilion,  but  looking  back  on  your  school 
career,  nnd  comparing  it  with  what  you  have  heard 
of  other  nchools.  and  ihofc  fivm  other  schoola  whom 
you  Imve  seen  at  Oxford,  should  yon  say  that  tho 
position  of  \Ve?tininster  \n  a  town  has  given  groatM- 
facililiefj  either  for  drinking  or  for  iinrnorality  of  puiy 
other  kind  than  other  schools  have  done  ? — I  do  not 
think  »o. 

2128.  From  your  recollection,  did  immorality  lake 
place  in  cnnsequcnee  of  the  factliliea  which  Loudon 
might  allbrd,  which,  as  far  as  you  have  heard 
of  other  places,  would  not  have  bi'en  so  likely  to 
take  place  at  Eton,  or  Harrow,  or  elaewhere  ? — 
I  should  say  certainly  not, 

2129.  [Mr.  Vaiighnii.)  Do  you  know  whether  you 
were  punished  more  fc-verely  for  ^oing  out  of  bounds 
at  Westminster  than  at  other  school:?  that  arc  simated 
in  the  country  ? — No,  I  do  uiJt  know  what  the  other 
punishments  are. 

2130.  Were  yon  jninished  severely  if  you  were 
found  out  in  the  town  '! — Yes. 

2131.  Was  there  inehided  withia  the  boundaries  at 
Westminster  anything  beyond  Dcan'rf  Yard  nnd  tho 
way  to  tbe  play-field.s  ? — You  might  not  go  north  of 
Dean's  Yard,  except  just  to  one  of  the  shops,  tho 
glover's.  You  might  go  to  far  as  the  phiy-lieldii. 
You  might  go  down  Milibank  imd  along  the  river  for 
a  considerable  dir-lance. 

2132.  Witli  regard  to  the  play-field,  would  it  be 
posiJiblc  for  the  master  or  any  one  in  authority  to 
know  whether  a  boy  was  in  those  streets  leading  to 
Vincent  Square  for  any  improper  or  immoral  purpose, 
or  whether  he  was  going  lo  station,  if  he  was  found 
there  '! — No  ;  if  ho  was  found  there  at  any  time  at 
which  he  ought  not  lo  be  there,  I  suppose  that  might 
be  inferred,  hut  usually  he  wouldeitlicr  have  to  be  at 
Fielils  or  cIrc  in  Dean's  Yard. 

2133.  If  ho  was  found  there  at  any  other  time, 
would  it  be  reckoned  as  a  sort  of  offence  do  you 
think  ? — It  would  depend  rather  on  the  character  of 
the  boy. 

2134.  I  wish  lo  know,  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion wLich  Lord  Devon  asked  you,  what  cheek  there 
was  on  the  part  of  tho  school  over  boys  who  might 
have  been  inclined  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  going 
eowe  distance  from  the  school  itself  to  the  play-Held 
for  any  immoral  pui'pose  ? — I  do  not  think  there  could 
have  been  yery  much,  except  in  summer,  when  one  of 
tlie  masters  always  used  to  call  names  at  Fields.  On 
a  suinni(-r  afternoon,  when  we  were  playing  cricket, 
tho  master  used  to  come  up  and  coll  over  the  nomeft  ; 
Iherefora  the  hoys  must  be  tliere. 

213o.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  think  that 
the  privilege  or  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the 
streets  Komo  way  from  school  to  play-field  was  abused 
for  immoral  pnriioses  by  the  boys  "i — -No. 

2136.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Would  the  monitors  have 
reported  any  boy  who  they  had  reason  to  believe 
wa.s  going  for  immoral  purposes,  or  would  ihey  have 
taken  slops  lo  prevent  it  ? — They  would  have  taken 
■teps  to  prevent  it,  certainly.  Whether  they  would 
have  taken  the  matter  out  of  their  own  hands  and 
reported  it  to  the  master  would  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstaucas  of  the  case. 
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2137.  {Mr.  Vau/ihun.)  "What  was  tlie  puuishme 
for  being  out   of  those  bounds,  cither  the  precincts  or 
those  roads  which  led  to  the  play-lield  ? — If  a  nmat. 
met  yon  he  would  give  you  an  imposition  or  show  yi 
up  lo  the  Head  Master. 

2138,  It  would  not  produce  flogging  ? — Not  nlwaji  _ 
213!>.  (Lard  Clarriido/i.)  Was  there  much  bullying 

at  Westminster  in  your  time? — 1  think  there  waa 
very  little  indeed. 

2140.  No  instances  came  to  your  knowledge  wl 
you  nere  thei'c,  either  as  monitor  or  in  any  oi 
capacity  ? — No  gross  instances. 

2141.  {Lord  LytleUan.)   Was   there  a  tradition   or 
recollection  of  it  in  iomier  times,  not  very  long  bcfoi 
your  time.     Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  a  g 
deal  of  bullying  at  Westminster  ? — No,  I  thiidt  n 
One  heard  of  individual  boys  who  were  what  th' 
called  ■'bullies,"  but  not  of  any  system  of  bullying. 

2142.  {Lord  Clrirrndon.)   Were  the   boy*  who  gi 
that  reputation  of  being  hullies  in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising their  calling  to  a  great  extent  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

2143.  Tlie  monitor  would  have  felt  himself  oalled  • 
upon  lo  interfere  V— Certainly. 

21+4,  Do  you  think  that  any  case  of  bull 
amongst  the  town  boya  a^  well  ns  in  college  would 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  master  ? — It  would 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  if  a  gross  ease  it  might  have  come  to  the  knonT' 
ledge  of  the  master. 

2145.  Otherwise  it  would  not  neeesenrily  ? — N 
not  necessarilv. 

2146.  [Lord  Dei:oii.)  Would  the  hend  of  the  ho 
interfere  to  protect  the  little  boy  ? — Ccrlninly. 

2147.  Yon  have  no  doubt  that  that  would  be 
case  ? — Most  heads  of  houses  would. 

2148.  Within  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

2149.  Do  yon  recollect  any  case  in  which  any  hoys 
were  taken  away  from  the  school  in  conseiiuenee  of 
being  tho  subjects  of  bullying.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  such  cases  during  your  time  ? — I  think  I  heard  of 
one  while  I  was  there.     It  was  very  unusual. 

21.50.  {Lord  Li/HeltoH.')    Had  he  been  much 
jured  ? — No. 

21.51.  {Mr.  Vanphnn.)  You  were  a  studious  boy, 
I  suppose,  at  school  ? — Fairly  so. 

2152.  Did  tho  studious  boys  at  school  sutler  any- 
thing  by  the  idle  hoys  preventing  them  from  lenrniog 
their  lessons  ? — Perhaps  they  suffered,  to  a  cerlMiii 
extent,  in  the  lower  Ibrms.  Big  idle  tioys  in  low 
forms  sometimes  threatened  little  boys  with  vengeance 
if  they  got  above  them. 

2153.  {Mr.  Tu'isleton.)  So  thgt,  in  fact,  it  was  an 
evil  that  there  shoidd  be  a  boy  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  school  above  a  certain  age  ? — Certainly. 

2154.  {Mr.  Vauglian.)  Do  you  think  that  it  is  only 
quite  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  that  that  pre- 
vails, or  on  the  contrary,  till  you  get  quite  to  the  lop 
of  the  school  ? — It  was  chiefly  in  the  lower  part,  cer- 
tainly. Li  the  sixth  form  there  would  lie  nothing  of 
the  kind,  because  we  did  not  change  our  places  iu  thi 
form,  hut  I  have  known  it  in  the  shell,  I  Ihiuk. 
big  idle  fellow  would  try  to  dissuade  the  little  bo 
from  working, 

2155.  Had  it,  or  had  it  not,  some  effect  in  dol 
ihat  ? — Not  much;  it  would  depend  on  the  sense 
the  little  Iwy. 

215G.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  was 
evil  which  the  masters  had  in  their  eye  and  whic' 
they   found  some  diffieulty  in  stopping  i* — I  do  not 
know. 

2157.  Do  you  remember  having  Hulfored  from 
yourself? — Very  little  ;  hardly  at  all,  I  do  rente! 
ber,  but  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it. 

2158.  {Lord  L;/itfltoii.)  When  you  wei-e  rather  lo' 
in  the  school  V — Yes. 

2159.  {Mr.  Twislcloii.)  Was  Ihat  by  pcraiiaaion 
by  bullying  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  iiifiueni 
you?  —  By  nominal  pereuasion,  hacked  by  superii 
force. 
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2160.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Fiiggiug  exists  nt  West- 
miTister,  doea  it  not? — Yos. 

2161.  Wlittt  bo_vs  liiive  llie  privilege  of  fagging  ? — 
All  tlip  seiiior.4  :  tliiit  is,  the  ten  senior  boys  of  tlic 
Quec-ii's  seholara  ;  also  the  next  ten  to  a  certnin  es- 
tent ;  also  the  pixtli  fomi  town  bojs  and  the  town 
bojra  in  tlie  remove,  which  is  the  next  I'orm  to  tlie 
sixth.    I  think  that  is  all. 

2162.  The  bojs  who  can  he  fitggeil  nre  in  wlint 
part  of  the  ochool  ? — Of  the  Qneen'a  seholura  the  two 
junior  elections  ean  be  faggcU,  but  principally  ihe 
one  junior  eleetioii,  the  junior  10  hovB.  Among  Ihe 
town  boys  you  can  fag  cerluiiily  lis  high  ns  the  fifth, 
1  am  not  (juite  wurc  whether  ihe  innler  shell  were 
liable  to  it  or  not.  They  were  very  seldom  fugged  at 
all  events. 

2163.  Did  that  furnish  fags  enough  for  tlioae  who 
had  power  to  fng  ? — Yes.  They  did  not  each  have  a 
sepnrnl*  fag  lo  themHelvee. 

2164.  One  boy  was  fag  to  more  Ihnn  one  innster  ? 
— In  the  college  only  thu  10  seniors  bad  fags  to 
themselves,  their  own  private  fftgf,  the  others  had 
none  at  all.  They  could  siraply  send  the  boys  on 
CiTands  and  so  on.  Among  the  toivn  lioys  I  ihiuk 
only  the  sixth  form  boys  had  private  fags,  and  the 
others  couhl  only  send  boys  oul. 

216o.  Was  the  jKiwer  of  fagging  abused,  do  you 
think  ? — No,  I  think  nut  at  all. 

2I6G,  Was  it  unpopular  in  the  school  'f — No. 

2167.  The  Ijoya  who  were  fagged  did  not  particu- 
larly dislike  it  that  you  were  aware  of? — No. 

2168.  Do  you  think  that  the  fagging  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  their  Btudiea,  Were  not  ihey  sent  on 
mesii^ee  when  they  ought  to  be  preparing  their  les- 
Bous  ? — It  did  not  interfere  much, 

21G9.  To  a  certain  extent  it  did  ? — Perhaps  so;  but 
to  a  very  small  extent,  and  that  chiefly  in  college, 

2170.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a 
master  whether  a  boy  ought  to  be  at  his  lessons  when 
he  sent  hiin  on  a  message  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2171.  (Sir  S.  Korf/icofe.)  It  was  not  a  sufficient 
escuse  Ibr  a  fag  to  say  he  had  got  lo  do  hia  verses  ? 
—No. 

2172.  (Mr.  Vaiiffhan.)  Were  you  subject  to  fag- 
ging wiien  you  first  entered  into  college  ? — I  got  in 
Iiead,  and  the  head  hoy  is  freed  from  almost  all 
fagging, 

217il.  Were  not  there  certain  boys  in  the  junior  elec- 
tion who  would  be  subject  lo  a  systematic  fagging  for 
those  who  bad  the  power  of  tagging  iu  college  ? — 
Yes. 

2174.  With  those  boys  did  it  not  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  ? — Yea,  but  they  had  most  of  their 
evenings  to  read  in,  besides  all  the  school  hours. 

2175.  But  in  the  evenings  at  college  were  not  they 
liable  to  do  certain  acrvices  to  all  boys  who  hnd  the 
power  of  fagging  ? — Yes  ;  for  instance,  a  junior 
would  have  to  make  a  cup  of  tea  for  hia  niaater  and 
perform  any  similar  duly,  but  it  would  not  take  up 
half  an  hour  of  the  evening,  I  should  tbiuk, 

2176.  Not  of  each  boy  ? — No. 

2177.  And  it  was  not  a  constant  source  of  inter- 
rujition  ? — No. 

2178.  {Lord  Devon.)  Aa  a  town  boy  were  you  a 
fag  ? — Yes. 

2179.  What  services  did  you  render  as  a  town 
boy  ? — I  had  to  call  my  master  in  the  morning  and 
to  brush  his  clothes,  and  to  run  eri'ands  for  him  in 
the  day. 

2180.  To  put  out  his  washing  things  ? — YeSi 

2181.  iMake  his  breakfast  ?— No. 

2182.  Clean  his  shoos  ? — No. 

2183.  What  had  you  I o  Jo  in  the  evening  ? — No- 
thing. 

2184.  Make  his  tea? — No,  In  the  boarding  houses 
there  were  regular  meals. 

2185.  Were  the  services  in  college  more  hard  than 
iu  the  town  boys'  house  ? — Yes,  there  was  more  lo  do 
because  there  were  no  servants  in  college,  except  the 
college  "John,"  who  cleaned  the  boots  and  performed 
various  menial  offices. 


2186.  {Mr.    Twisleton.)  Iu  regard  to  calling,   you         WEST- 
say  you  were  bound  lo  call  your  master  of  a  inoruing,     MJXSTEa, 

what  time  did  the  boys  generally  get  up? — In  the  

boanling  houses  tliey  never  got  np,  I  think,  much  be-  fham        E 

fore  school,  at  the  ordinary  hour,     Thoy  were  called  l_ '    *'■ 

perhaps  a  little  after  seven.  ai  Nov.  IB6I. 

2187.  And  when  you  had  lo  call  your  master,  at  ■ 
what  time  did  you  call  him? — About  that  lime,   lie- 

tween  seven  and  eight, 

2188.  Was  there  no  Ijcll  which  gave  notice  of  the 
lime  to  get  up  ? — Yea,  there  was  a  beli,  and  he  was 
supposed  lobe  called  by  that,  but  you  bad  lo  go  into 
his  room  lo  brush  bis  clothes,  or  to  get  his  bath 
ready. 

2189.  {Mr.  Vnughan.)  Wlien  you  were  compelled 
to  be  in  the  school  field,  did  that,  among  the  lower 
boys,  involve  a  compulsion  to  fag  at  the  games  V — 
Not  always  ;  a  certain  number  usually  fagged,  but  a 
good  many  played, 

2190.  There  was  no  limitation,  I  suppose,  to  the 
number  who  were  lo  faj;  on  a  given  day  ?. — No,  it 
was  according  lo  (he  demand. 

2191.  As  a  general  fact  a  "^ood  number  of  the  boys 
every  day  w^ould  have  their  liberty? — Yes. 

2192.  Were  there  a  set  of  boys  in  the  school 
who  were  special  objecl.i  for  lagging  above  others, 
and  who  lived  (ho  life  of  drudgi's  in  conaeijuence  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  nol.  Souielinies  n  bov  who  was  much 
disliked  might  be  fag,£;ed  more,  but  it  was  very  seldom. 

2193.  Would  II  t>oy,  for  instance,  who  could  throw 
up  a  ball  better  than  any  other  hoy  be  more  likely  to 
be  fagged  ? — Perhaps  he  might  at  cricket. 

2194.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  There  was  compulsory 
football,  was  (here  not  ? — A  certain  number  went  in 
to  gimrd  the  ground,  but  most  of  the  boys  played. 

219.5.  {Mr.  Vaiigknii.)  I  suppose  there  was  plenty 
of  room.  How  many  were  there  in  the  school  at  iho 
time  you  were  there  ? — A  litlle  under  150. 

2196.  Was  there  plenly  of  room  in  the  field  for  nil 
the  school  to  play  ?— Yea. 

2197.  {Lord  Li/ftpl/on.)  Did  you  ever  hear  an 
opinion  among  ihe  boys  in  your  time  as  to  the  site. 
Did  you  ever  hear  any  unfavourable  comparisons 
among  tbcm  of  Westminster  with  other  schools  in 
that  respect — did  lliey  ever  say  they  wished  ihey 
were  in  the  country  like  Eton  or  Harrow  ? — No  ;  I 
think  not. 

2198.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  valued  very  much  the 
neighbourhood  of  ihe  river  ? — Yes. 

2199.  {Loni  CInrrndott.)  Do  most  of  the  boys  in 
college  have  single  bedrooms? — Now  they  do.  In 
my  time  we  all  slept  iu  the  long  dormitory  ;  now 
there  are  pariilions  10  feet  high,  making  40  separate 
bedrooms  in  the  dormitory. 

2200.  And  they  hiive  studies  now,  have  they  not  ? 
— Yes, 

2201.  Ilaa  that  been  aince  your  time? — Yes. 

2202.  Tlie  town  hoys  are  iu  bouses  ? — Yes. 

2203.  {Lnrd Deeon.)  What  was  the  largest  number 
that  slept  in  any  one  room  iu  Mr.  Mnrsball's  house  ? 
—Five. 

2204.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  is  a  ditferent  system 
now  to  what  it  was  in  your  lime  as  to  these  ditt'ei'ent 
studies  ? — Yes. 

2205.  {Lord  Devon.)  There  were  no  studies  in 
your  time  in  college,  were  there  ? — Downstairs  there 
were  four,  one  lo  each  of  the  mouilors. 

2206.  The  other  seniors  and  the  third  election 
have  no  sludies  ? — No  ;  each  nioniior  used  to  invite 
some  one  else  to  share  his  study  j  therefore  there 
were  two  boys  in  each  study. 

2207-  You  know,  of  course,  how  it  is  now  ;  do  you 
consider  the  present  system  a  material  iniprove- 
menl  on  thai  ? — Certainly. 

2208.  Were  ihey  warmed  in  your  lime?  —  No; 
there  was  a  great  fire  in  the  election  room,  nothing 
else, 

2209.  They  are  now  warmed  by  hot  water,  are  they 
not  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

2210.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  The  mass  of  the  hoys,  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  school,  when  they 
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Mudif-tl,  hn'l  to  HnAy  tctj  much  in  n  maps,  withont 
niiy  opportiiniiica  for  seclusion  ? — \v»  ;  in  eollegn, 
'2211.  Arc  ihey  renlly  iiliU*  comfortably  to  work  iu 

liomitat  Eta    *''"'  ^"^  ■ — ^  'h'"''  *^- 
•-  2212.  {}Ir.  Tirisleltm.)  It  is  a  matter  of  habit,  ia 

21  NflT.  1«2.    it  not  ?— Yps. 

'  2213.    (.Vr.    Vaughan.)  Was  the   furnilure    such 

that  tlic  Ixiy:)  could  sit  down  coiiiforlnbly  and  work 
thprc  if  tlii-y  wire  all  inclined  lo  bo  aiudioHst  ? — 
ThpTP  WHS  ■■(inietimes  a  dpHcicncT  of  ohairii,  becnu!M> 
the  boys  uMfl  to  break  IlK^m  ;  but  I  ibtuk  if  ihej-  had 
been  ail  stndioiis  there  miv'ht  alwty!)  have  lieen 
enougli  clinirs. 

2214.  WaiJ  there  niucb  interfi-renec  with  a  Itoy  who 
wnsi  iiicliijcd  lo  study  ? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

2215.  (Lord  CInremloH.')  He  whb  not  thought 
worse  of? — No  ;  in  fact  the  monitor  used  to  Iw 
■ittin<:  ill  the  room  of  nn  eveniiifr,  ami  liierefore  he 
kept  the  Imivs  i^uiet. 

221(i.  Were  you  sntisfiwl  with  the  fimd  that  wn« 
aupplied  while  you  were  nt  Wi-stminsier  '{ — Yes  ;  it 
will'  uj'iinlly  very  gnoil. 

2217.  You  Iind  iiotbin;;  to  com|>)nin  of,  either  in 
the  f|naliiy  <T  theqnnntifyofit  V — So  ;  we  had  plenty 
of  good  food. 

2218.  {Sir  S.  Xorlhcotr.)  Itavr  was  the  beer? — 
Konielinie^  it  waa  not  very  gooil,  mid  at  other  time.i 
it  wa^. 

2210.  Wn^  it  the  custom  for  boj-s  to  get  Icavo 
to  hnve  llii^s'rf  beer,  or  Anything  separately  ? — Ye?,  if 
they  were  out  of  henltli. 

2220.  They  iievrr  did  that  in  order  to  get  eomo 
goml  I  leer  ? — Xo;   I  think  not. 

2221.  (  f,i>nl  Dprnn.)  How  alxiui  the  siiiipem.  Had 
you  enoiifilL  to  ent  at  sup]M'r  ? — Yop. 

2222.  Whiit  liml  yiiii  for  stipper  ;  was  it  what 
reniiiineil  fi-oin  the  dinner,  or  wei-e  the  jtiints  wpa- 
rnti'ly  enoked  for  the  imrpo.se  ? — [  nm  not  pure,  bnt  I 
think  lliere  were  Heptinito  joints.  We  all  had  cold 
meat. 

222.3.  Yon  had  no  reasmn  to  complnin  ? — Xo, 

2224.  \^'l^eu  you  weri;  nt.  n  Iwiirdiiig  houHO  had 
you  foij.l  eiiDiigh  there  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  very  good 
indeed. 

2225.  Which  id  best  ;  tlie  fond  in  the  boarding 
house!'  or  in  the  college  ball  ? — The  IVkhI  in  the 
tronrding  house.  ■ 

222f>.  There  is  more  variety  ? — Ycis. 

2227.  Is  it  -SO  that  you  hHvo  the  same  joint  oTOry 
day  in  the  week  in  college  hflll  ? — Kd  j  I  lielieve  it 
formerly  usC'l  10  be  the  case,  but  not  in  my  time. 

2228.  (Loril  Clarriiilnn.)  Th<rc  ia  outhcient 
▼ariefy  ? — Yes. 

2229.  (Lnril  Derfin.)  Does  the  system  of  ten  in 
colb'jie  b.'ill  prevail  now  ? — No ;  the  meid  was  supper 
not  ten.  It  was  a  meal  with  beer,  and  then  we  hud 
tea  ill  college. 

2230.  Slipper  preeedcil  if  then  ? — Yes  ;  but  one 
might  have  a  cup  often  previously  if  one  liked. 

22;n.  (Mr.  Vtiugfitiii.)  About  the  boys  brenking 
the  furniture  which  you  spoke  oC  I  suppose  it  wa^* 
a  sort  of  common  furniliiri',  school  furniture  ;  it  did 
not  belong  lo  an  iudividniil  boy,  did  it? — No;  we 
used  hcjivf'ver  to  pay  for  our  own  chairs.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  year  or  n(  stated  times  tlie  captain 
used  tci  order  in  ."O  many  cliairs  according  to  the 
niimbi'r  ri'nuireil.  There  was  a  subscription  In  onler 
to  pay  foi-  ibem,  but  they  were  then  consideiM?d 
common  property. 

2232.  Po  you  think  they  would  have  been  broken 
as  niueh  and  that  there  would  hnve  lieeii  ns  much 
waste  in  that  way,  supposing  the  Iwiya  bad  their 
own  furniture  ? — So,  perhaps  not. 

2233.  (^Lord  Devon.)  Each  boy  bus  a  bureau,  has 
he  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  now  a  good  many  are  done 
ftway  with. 

2234.  (Lord  Clarendon.)    How    is    (he    Sunday 
.  Ipent  at  Westminster  ? — A  good  many  lioys  used  to 

I  out  on  Saturday  after  school  nnil  stay  ti'll  Sunday 


BO  out  0 


■  V'JBU.  Both  the  college  and  town  boys  ? — Yes. 
•  ■    .      ?  ■ 


223fi.  TIkwc  that  rpmnined,  T  Mppow,  hadiiw, 
deal  of  time  at  their  disposal  ? — Yes, 

2237.  Will  yon  state  how  a  boy  wboremtiu^K 
Sunday  would  spend  hi^  time  ? — Fir^t  of  sll  y^ 
was  breakfast  nt  hnir-paot  8  or  9  ;  then  service  |i^ 
abbey  at  10.  Then  there  was  time  for  a^ij^ 
any  otlier  amusement  till  half-pa^t  I,  wticl  ^ 
dinner  time.  There  was  abbey  eerrice  ague  r 
After  fcrviee  the  boys  could  do  what  thrr  fl>m 
till  lock-hour%  the  time  of  ■which  varied  will  d 
lime  of  year.  Then  there  n-na  supper  in  hiUirl^ 
past  (J  or  7,  and  then  the  boysi  had  the  ttatt  t 
themselves  in  college  till  prayer  time,  wfcifi  „ 
10  o'clock. 

223H.  Therewereun  Sunday  Icer^>ns  of  aajkiriU 
No,  nothing  at  all. 

2239.  Did  the  boys  nee  to  go  togetbtr  it  1 
wrvice  in  the  abbey  ? — Yen. 

2240.  Both  morning  and  afternoon  ? — Ym. 

2241.  (Lord  Li/tteltOM.')  Hid  the  boyi  *V  n 
out  eoine  back  on  Sunday  nigrht  or  Monday nwrir- 
— Sunday  night. 

2242.  They  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  cdt.t 
Suiiihiy  night  ? — Yes. 

2243.  (/,orrf  Deron.)  9  o'clock,  was  it  iwt;-!' 
o'clock. 

2244.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  oupposc  ihr!itt»w: 
the  inoniing  service,  of  course  not  thoKkinSir- 
noon,  wen'  not  particularly  nddre9i*ed  n  tie  ky:. 
were  ihey  ? — No, 

2245.  They  weretlie  usual  aorroons?— T«*:ffi(p 
once  ft  month,  when  wo  had  an  early  ferviK»»4Ki 
the  Head  Master  preached. 

2246.  At  what  o'clock  ?— At  8. 

2247.  (Lord  Li/ttplfon,)  Could  the  boT^in:* 
scnnon  where  they  were  placed  in  the  ai>bfv:-J< 
always  ;  the  Head  Alaster  preached  from  ta^fti. 

224S.  Did  you  hear  the  Ifend  Master  ?— Tb. 

2243.  (Lard  Devon.)  The  early  serriceirif-^ 
dueed  in  Dr.  LiddeU's  time  ? — I  believe  iiim. 

3250.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  On  those occ»ioii>k 
the  Head  Muster  preached  were  the  boysM[*«J«> 
to  go  home  ? — They  were  expected  to  conKiMi<« 
Saturday  night  so  as  to  be  at  service  os  Jtri? 
morning. 

22.)1.  When  did  they  go  nn'uy  then? — AiISpVIm 
on  Saturday. 

22.i2.  They  were  expcctetl  to  come  Iwi  «:  Smt- 
day  night  in  onler  to  hear  the  Head  ManwV-'tww! 
on  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes. 

22.'iA.  is  thai  only  the  Qiieen'i  Kbolit^nu  the 
town  Ixiys  ? — No,  the  town  boys  also. 

2254.  These  sermons  of  the  Hnd  "^.tntr  wtn 
always  addressed  to  the  boys  ? Yes. 

2255.  Did  tlie  boys  like  those  sennons ;  fc  w< 
think  they  did  any  good  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  wjoii 

22oB.  What  religions  iiistructioo  was  girrs » 
Westminster  while  you  were  there  ?— The«ilT«» 
lessons  we  bad  were  on  Mondays.  In  the !« 
foi-ms  the  boys  used  to  get  up  some  portion  ^Ki 
hiijiory  and  construe  some  Greek  Testfuneni.  Itc 
sixth  form  they  read  some  Greek  Testwii«ti 
also  some  book  connected  with  the  stady  of  llwBa 
as  Hiirlwell  Home's  Introduction  or  Bariy'j  It' 
duct  ion. 

22.57.  Were  you  examined  in  the  Greek  T«i«« 
with  reference  to  the  sulyeets  or  the  Greek  :— B* 
in  the  sixth  form  we  used  to  do  Rome  of  theEp?ii 

225B.  And  did  the  masters  put  questioBf* 
them  ? — Yes. 

2259.  And  the  lioys  were  prepared  for  q**^ 
tlmt  would  be  asked  them  ? — Yes. 

22(!0.  How  did  they  prepare  themselTCs  f«  ^ 
— By  reading  the  tiook  in  the  Greek,  and  if  if* 
were  any  commentary  that  the  master  recomiSBi' 
reading  that. 

2261.  The  master  did  recommend  some  CommeES: 
on  the  Epistles  did  he  ?— I  think  not  on  the  i-y.^- 
I  think  we  only  had  the  Greek  Testament  wA  n- 
aid  of  the  master's  own  comments.  On  the  AcW 
had  Humphrey's  Commentary. 
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2362.  {Lord  Lfftiellon.)  Had  you  any   ai^sistunce 
(previously    in    preparation  ? — No;    we    prepweil    it 
reviously  by  ourselves. 

2263.  {Lord    Clareitdon.)  Waa   much   i;are    taken 
irilli  tliu  boys  previoua  to  couiiriuntion  ?— Yes. 
22(>4.  Who  used  to  undertake   llmt  ?— The  Head 
|ldlLBt«r. 

2265.  Always  ?— Yes. 

22C6.  And  how  long    before  the  confirmaliou  did 
I  tJiis  preparation  begin  V — I  ahoiild  (hiuk  six  weoka 
before,  but  I  am  not  ijuito  certain. 

2267-  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  attended  to  hia 
J  ijLgtrucliou  in  u  proper  spirit  and  were  aware  of  the 
|*olomuity  of  it? — Yes, 

2268.  Aad  did  they  generally  take  the  communion 
after  they  were   confirmed? — At    tlie  beginning  of 
'every   tenn    the  communion   was  ndminiatered,  and 
the  Queen's  scliolurs  who  had  been  confirmed  were 
expected  to  attend. 

»2269.  So  that  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  to  attend? — 
Tea. 
2270,   {Lord   Clarendon.)  And  therefore  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  compidsory? — Yes. 
2271.  A  boy's  uliaencu  would  be  noted  ? — Yes, 
2272,   Would  he  Im  putiiahed  for  not  coining  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

2273.  {Mr.  Twislfton.)  Were  they  ever  punished? 
— I  do  not  rcracniber  any  case. 

2274.  {Lord  ClarendoJi.j  Was  there  any  care 
I  taken  that  Ihey  should  come  to  the  communiiu  tabic 
,  properly  jireparcd  and  in  a  proper  spirit  ? — Yes  ; 
[dui-ing  the  preceding  week  iho  under  muster  u.neil  to 
I  have  us  into  hia  house  and  give  us  several  prepara- 
I  tory  lectures. 

2275.  Whom  did  he  use  to  have  ? — The  Queen's 
scholars. 

2276.  The  whole  of  lUem  ?— Ail  those  who  had 
been  conlirined. 

2277.  Those  who  had  been  confirmed,  aud  who 
were  to  take  the  sacranieut  were  instructed  by  him  ? 
Yqs. 

2278.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Together  ?— Yes. 

2279.  {Lord  Clareiidon. )  Were  there  questions 
asked  them  oi'  was  it  merely  a  sort  of  lecture? — 
Both  ;  he  gave  us  certain  questioue  lo  answer  on 
paper,  and  idso  lectures. 

12280.  You  think  those  lectures  were  atteudcd  iu  a 
proper  and  reverential  sph'it  ? — I  think  so, 
2281.    {Sir  S.  NorthcoH:)    Was    there  iiriy   lime, 
other  than  in  auy  preparation  for  confirmation,  when 
the  Hea<l  Muster  or  anybody  had    the  boys  in  singly 
to  talk   to  them  on    religioue  subjects  ? — I   do    not 
reiuemlier,  iu  my  time. 
2282.  {Lard  Di-dou.)  Your  observation  applies  to 
the  foundation  only,  1  lliink  ? — Yes. 
2283,  As  to  this  preparation  for  the  communion  ? 
—Yes. 
2284.  You  cannot  give  us  any  information  as  to 
what  was  done  in  the  boai'diug-bouses  ou  that  point  ? 
— They  were  not   expected    to    attend    unless    Ihey 
wished. 

2285.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  widiing  lo  attend,  and 
wishing  to  have  any  conversation  ou  the  aubjeel  with 
his  master,  is  it  within  your  knowledrre  that  the 
tutor  ui  the  house  would  hold  conversation  with  him 

I  or  not  ? — I  do  not  remember,  for  I  myself  was  quite  a 
junior  boy  wliile  in  u  master's  house. 
2286.  You  cannot  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—No. 
2287.  I  am  rather  referring  now  to  the  boarding- 
houaeri,  the  town  boys'  houses.  Is  it  as  it  was  in  my 
time,  that  each  house  was  kept  by  a  dume,  and  that 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  school  was  resident  within 
the  house  ? — The  houses  were  kept  by  the  masters, 
And  a  matron  managed  the  donieatic  urrungeiueuts, 

2288,  The  head  of  the  house  then  was  the  master  ? 
—Yea  i  there  was,  indeed,  one  dame's  house  for  a 
short  time  after  I  came  to  the  school.  That  however 
no  longer  exists. 

2289.  Each  of  those  masters  has  a  form  in  school  ? 
—Yes. 


2290.  Besides  having  his  form  in  the  school  had 
he  a  cwtain  number  of  private  pupils  ? — No. 

2291.  Did  the  boys  in  his  housi?  do  any  work  with 
him  out  of  school  '{>—i.  think  oecfia  ion  ally,  but  (here 
was  no  regular  system.  It  was  iiot  expected  that 
they  should  do  work  with  him, 

2292.  lias  the  system  which  prevniied  in  my  time 
ceased  ;  that  there  was  a  pupil  room  in  each  house, 
and  at  ctTtaiu  periods  ihe  boys  in  the  house  aJl  went 
down  to  that  room  to  do  their  lessons  ;  a  master 
being  present  and  giving  them  such  aiwiatoncc,  some- 
times heai'iug  the  lessons  that  wore  to  he  said  in  tho 
school  afterwards  ? — That  had  ceased  iu  my  time, 
but  I  believe  it  has  since  bej^u  revived  to  a  great 
cxteut. 

2293.  Nothing  of  the  sorlesisied  in  your  time? — 
No  1  Ihe  muster  might  occasionally  Birnd  for  a  boy 
into  his  room  and  help  him  if  he  ihoughl  he  needod 
it,  but  there  was  no  system  of  the  kind, 

2294.  Does  any  relation  exist  liclween  the  master 
and  the  boy  analogous  to  that  whieh  we  have 
heard  sjioken  of,  us  existing  between  an  Eton  or 
Harrow  boy  and  his  tutor  ? — No,  nothing  of  that  soi-t. 

2295.  Was  it  within  your  knowledge,  thfit  if  a  boy 
got  into  a  scrape  he  would  be  on  such  a  footing  with 
his  tutor  that  he  would  consult  him? — No;  indeed 
in  most  .stnipes  the  lulor  would  be  Ihe  person  who 
would  have  to  punish  him. 

2296.  Was  it  within  your  recollection  that  any 
i-hange  took  place  in  this  system  either  when  Dr. 
Liddell  cume  or  Mr.  Scott  ? — ^No, 

2297.  You  have  noexpeiience  of  auy  otlifr  sysleOJ 
than  that  which  you  have  now  described  ? — Ko, 

2298.  {Mr.  Vaaghaii.)  You  were  not  there  much 
in  the  present  Dean  of  Christchiirch's  lime  at  West- 
minster, were  you  ? — Yes,  I  was  there  four  years, 

2299.  I  lielieve  it  was  he  who  abolished  Ihe  tutorial 
system  at  Westminster,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2300.  You  have  not  heard  fi'oiu  tradition  whether 
it  was  considered  to  be  rather  a  useless  inMtilutiuu 
there,  at  the  lime  it  was  abolished? — I  nm  told  it  wm 
rather  a  form. 

2301.  (Lord  Devon.)  Is  there  anything  iu  tho 
nature  of  private  work,  private  lessons,  other  than 
school  work,  dime  by  any  of  the  boys,  do  you  lliiuk  ? 
— Yea,  I  think  sonio  boys  do  it,  but  it  is  not  expected 
in  auy  way. 

2302.  Would  a  hoy  be  thought  belter  of  aa  to  whom 
the  tutor  of  Ihe  house  or  the  Head  A[a.':ter  might  know 
that  be  hud  done  a  Greek  play  additional  lo  what  wa.'i 
expected  iu  school  work  in  the  course  of  the  half- 
year,  or  had  read  a  portion  of  Greek  history  which 
was  not  expected,  or  any  extra  work  of  that  sort,  or 
would  such  instances  occur?  — I  should  doubt  the 
masters  knowing  of  it. 

2303.  There  are  no  prizes  or  encouragements  given 
for  extra  work  ? — No,  unless  it  be  in  ma  them  at  ice, 

2304.  What  eneouragement  is  given  in  thai  ? — 
There  is  a  niaslers'  prize  given  eveiy  year  to  the  best 
raathi-malician,  and  in  a  study  like  that  private  work 
would  be  of  very  great  value. 

2305.  Will  you  describe  what  is  done  to  convey 
instruction  in  mathematics  to  the  school  ? — I  believe 
it  is  rather  altered  since  my  time  ;  but  then  ail  [he 
lower  forms  used  lo  go  two  afternoons  in  ihe  week 
to  Ihe  arithmetical  master,  Mr.  Steward,  The  upper 
forms  used  lo  go  for  about  three  or  lour  hours  a 
week  lo  the  miitliemalical  muster,  who  was  usually  a 
Cambridge  graduate,  and  used  to  do  algebra  and 
Euclid  wiih  hiiri. 

2306.  {Lord  Devon.)  Were  there  periodictd  ex- 
amiuatious  in  mathemalici)  ? — Yes. 

2307.  How  often  ?— The  lower  fonas  were  ex- 
amined, I  think,  once  a  mouth  by  Mr.  Slewaid  ;  aud 
the  other  forms  used  to  be  examined  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

2308.  Was  the  result  of  that  examination  reported 
to  the  Head  Mnsler  ? — Always. 

2309.  And  the  prize  given  in  consequence  ? — The 
prize  was  given  only  once  a  year  at  a  harder  exami- 
nation. 
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2310.  Who  coudncicd  ihat  binder  fxomi nation  ; 
sirnngers  lo  llie  Bchool  ? — N.i.  I  ihink  iifil.  I  ht'lieve 
the  I'utjpr  wiis  mt  by  ilie  nmllicniiilieal  nia^^tvr,  ]m>i- 
liaps  lioliieJ  I'V  llio  Head  Miisit-r. 

2311.  (-Wr.'  Viiughau.)  You  livi-d  rnlrrcly  under  a. 
SI  Not.  1863.     ej?lem  untulurial  ;   ihal  is  lo  ^iiy,  yiiU  leanit  iJI  jour 

clufi^icnl  woi'k  youiT*clf  ? — Yes. 

2312.  Ami  hnil  no  eoiisiruti  beforehand  ? — No. 

2313.  Did  Tou  ever  feid  the  wane  of  ihni  sort  of 
tusiatiince  siropgly  ? — No,  I  tbiiik  uol  ;  becAMsc  wf 
always  did  over  the  work  cnrcfully  with  the  muler 
in  sch(K)I  al'tprw-nrd!*, 

2314.  Did  tbe  nol  liaviug  a^-isUuiec  of  Hint  sort 
drive  the  boy*  to  what  are  consiiierfd  the  less  le-riii- 
mate  modes  of  preparing  n  lesson,  by  Enjili.-li  iranela- 
tion?,  even  llie  V-tt<>r  1wys?  —  They  used  Enfc-li.-Ii 
tniii^lfltious  ;  not  alwHj?,  biii  not  iiifrequenlly, 

2315.  UiU  they  u^e  them  a."  eorretiivcs.  or  did 
they  deiieiiil  on  Ihein  U>  learn  the  lesson  ? — More  as 
coi-rectives,  perhaps  ;  but  they  used  them  iji  both 
w«yB. 

2316.  (Sir  S.  Nortlicole.)  When  you  were  speak- 
ing of  vfading  for  college,  you  menlinned  "hvlps." 
What  do  you  mean  by  "helps." — A  "help"  is  a 
Queen's  scholar  wlio  lins  gone  ihroiigli  the  O'rdoal  of 
the  eliailenges,  and  who  prepares  a  town  boy  who  i* 
goiti;;  through. 

2317.  Then  he  InkeB,  to  n  cerlnin  extent,  the  poai- 
Uon  of  the  private  tutor  ? — Yes,  iu  a  special  way. 

23l!H.  Do  you  think  it  'v  a  better  system  ihau  the 
eysleni  of  having  regular  tutors  j  tutors  who  would 
do  it  for  you  ? — I  tliiuk  so. 

2319.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  the  boys  prepare 
their  lessons  together  ? — Souiutiines,  and  Botnetitnos 
not. 

2320.  Does  one  ever  construe  to  the  others? — Ycb; 
two  friends  would  conairue  their  lee.^ous  logeiher. 

2.131.  One  boy  does  not  conetrac  to  ■  great  many 
others  ? — No,  I  ihiuk  not. 

2322.  Do  they  help  each  other  much  in  composi- 
tion ? — Not  much. 

2333.  What  should  you  consider  were  the  stimu- 
lants to  study  at  Wesituinsier  ?  Is  it  the  desire  to 
riw  in  the  school  ;  is  it  the  fear  of  punishment  ;  or  is 
it  the  hope  of  reward  ? — I  should  fay  all  three. 

2324.  An  idle  hoy,  a  lioy  who  shirks  Lis  work, 
or  who  does  it  ill,  is  he  eure  of  punishment  ? — 
Nearly  sure. 

232'.>.  (Lord  Lf/llrltnn.')  U  he  sure  to  fail  in  his 
promotion  ?  Does  it  tuuch  obstruct  his  rise  in  the 
school? — It  does  obslruet  it;  but  oecasionally  the 
boy  is  put  into  a  higher  form  simply  on  account  of 
his  age. 

2326.  It  partly  obstructs  it  ?— Y'es. 

2327.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  a  great  deal  of 
flinging  at  WesUninsltr  ? — No,  ven-  little, 

2328.  Did  il  diminish  during  your  lime  ? — I  think 
Mr.  Seotl  flogged  less  often  than  Dr.  Liddell. 

2329.  Could  you  tell  us  at  all  about  the  number  of 
floggings  there  were  in  the  year  ? — Not  more  than 
one  a  week,  I  should  say. 

2330.  And  iliat  U  leea  than  it  used  lo  he  ?— Yes, 
as  well  a^  I  remember. 

2331.  You  hare  beard  the  tradition  of  more 
floggings  than  that  ?— Y'es. 

2332.  Should  you  soy  that  the  diminnlion  of  lhat 
fiinn  of  punishment  had  been  benelicinl !' — It  makes 
it  more  terrible,  1  think. 

2333.  Therefore  the  moral  inttoence  of  it  was 
good  ? — Yea  ;  I  ihink  so. 

2334.  Where  the  flogging  was  *o  very  fretgnent  it 
came  to  be  disregarded,  and  was  no  longer  a  mark  of 
disgrace  ? — I  suppose  so. 

233o.  Would  a  l>oy  flo^-ged  now  be  considered  to 
be  disgraced  r — It  would  depend  ou  what  it  was  for. 

233y.  Where  does  the  tlogging  take  place  ? — Either 
in  ibe  library  or  in  the  school. 

2337.  And  in  the  presence  of  whom  ;  only  the  mas- 
ter ? — The  master,  except  when  a  lioy  is  '■  haudeit " 
in  the  school. 

233K.  Is  the  monitor  who  lakes  tlie  boy  up  to  th« 


master  present  at  the  flogging  ?  — K«v*ia|l I 
■'  handing." 

2339.  There  is  nobody  preeent  bu  lh| 
Master  ? — No. 

2340.  (Sir  S.  Korthrotf.)  Kobodj  slb*<4 
present  ? — There  was  one  other  bojr  [irc«r«t 
to  hoist  thb  eulprit. 

2341.  (Mr.  Vaughan,)   "Wt^  he  a  aon  of 
you  mean  ? — Yes. 

2342.  (Mr.   TirtileloM.)  Tlint  ooatimu^  i 
— Yes,  I  Ijelieve  no. 

2.343.  {Lord  Decon.)  Arc  70a  aintra  ilatj 
to  tnko  place  in  tLe  presence  of  the  wbobi 
No  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  thai. 

2344.  {lA>rd  Clarendon.)  ,ilmve  the  hpt 
intiTcour-^e  with  the  Uead  Mn^ter,  Dom  Wat] 
much  ? — Tbe  upper  boy^:  fasve^  a  greM  Atti. 

234-).  Any  other  intercoorse  than  that  1 
school? — We  used  to  go  lo  hi»  booie  te 
in  »  term,  perhaps,  and    the    moahon 
would  hare    intercourse    with     bia    oa 
discipline, 

2346.  But  he  was  not  in  the  halMl  cf  1 
upper  boys  respecting  thrir  studies  and  tktvi 
— Occasionally  he  was.    For  instance,  n  I 
the   com|iosiiion    with    you,    be    wonU  at  i\ 
perhaps  on  other  subjects,  hat   not  rerjl 
regularly. 

2347.  Tou  wonid  scarcely  think  tbsibl 
of  tbe  Head  Master  was  Riucb  felt  in  thtiMV 
took  a  great  deal  of  inlero^t    in    the  fnii 
Every  week  he  would  go  round  and  m«  wtaUJ 
best  in  each  form,  and  address  a  few  wirfeaW^ 

2348.  (Lord  Lj/ttetlon.)   But  apart  tna  ' 
the  studies  you  did  nol  perceive  his  tnfla 
— No  \  perhaps  not  in  the  school ;  bat  hii] 
the  early  services  exerci««d  oonatdcrable  I 

2349.  (Lord  Clarendon.^  Do  joa  think  tel 
anybody's  business  or  anybody's  care  \a\^\ 
indi  vidual  character,  the  moriJ  conditct,  Ae^ 
like  habits,  and  the  honourable  feeling  at  lb  I 
— Tbe  head  boys  would  look  ftAer  the  coadBtii 
lower  lioTS. 

2350.  '(Lord  LylteltoH.)  Who  looked  ■fivto'l 
— The  mnsiers  and  their  own  eoaac^mek 

23ol.  {Lord  Clarrndun.')  In  aboft,  rn  ntf lil 
that,  generally  s[>paking,  the  fottDMioa  af  Mriwl 
character  was  very  much  left  lo  aaUir  mbisM 
Yes.  '^ 

23J2.  (Mr.    Vauffhan.}    Wbnt    is 

usually  elapses  between  liie  entnum —  - 

the  going  ofl'to  Oxford  or  C«ml>ria^>-4«K}<^ 

23-j3.  Is  that  a  fixed  period  ? J  fcalkfi  it  Mlfl 

quite  flxed.  ^M 

2354.  Is  it  fised  by  a^e  or  by  Btaabf**^ 
school  ? — lly  age,  almost  iu%'ariftblr. 

23.JO.  Al  what  time  must  a  boy' be  ehcteA  ti^ 
lego  ? — Before  lie  is  15. 

2356.  Can  be  be  elected  any  time  b«AiR  tlm  I  k 
is  capable  from  tus  success  in  the  cHMnpetitkni  !-4« 
he  can. 

2357.  Not  afterwards  ? — Xol  nAcrwardfi. 

2358.  When  must  he  leave  ? Foar  yon  ^rk 

gets  into  college. 

2359.  Between  the  time  of  getting  into  ntterf 
the  lime  of  going  off  10  the    nnirersiiy,  I  ik^f 

intimated   that   there  has  been    fecentlr  1 

as  to  the  stimulus  lo  the  coUe^«re  lo  wnik. 

you  say  lhat  recently  there   hard  been 

mode  with  regard  to  their  liability  to  loee  \htit 

Yes. 

2360.  How  long  has  that  been  introdand 
always  existed  as  a  possible  pnoislunent  to  pal 
down,  but  it  was  reiy  seldom  nkade  ose  of. 

2361.  Is  it  now  inttt>dnced  in  each  a  war 
a  regular  system  ? — 1  Wlieve  m>  j  when  I  ' 
being  done  much  more  frequently,  and  I 
now  being  done. 

2362.  Do  yon  know  how  that    is  mauled  : 
i»  arranged  ? — The  Head  Mmster,  judgine  frwa  t 
school  work  and  the  general   character  of  tha  !<( 
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recommenda  the  Dean  to  alter  tlic  places  ot  election 

time, 

2363,  Do  you  mean  once  in  the  yew  ? — Yen. 

23G4.  Does  it  come  practicully  to  this,  fhnt  oncfi  in 
the  year  there  is  a.  certain  remijustweut  of  (he  pluces, 
whieh  puts  cerliiin  hoys)  up  mid  oilier^  ilowii  ? — Yes. 

2365.  I  supp<)SO  ihiit  is  11  prncilwil  Hiinmlns  to  work 
which  did  not  exist  so  atroiigly  Iwtbro  'i — Not  so 
strongly. 

2366.  I  suppose  it  woidd  he  conaidfred  an  infringe- 
ment of  ve=lei!  inleresis  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's 
scliolars  if  the  town  boys  were  adniiUed  iiilo  compe- 
tition with  lliein  upon  going  oil"  to  college  ? — Yen, 
certainly. 

2367-  From  your  knowU'dge  of  the  state  of  (he 
school,  would  il  rreijuently  hnve  hdppeneil  that  n  town 
huv,  if  he  had  been  ndinitled  inio  eoraperiiion  fiir 
Etudenlshipa  andeeholarshipn  would  have  cairied  them 
off? — Yes,  certainly;  it  not  unfreqiieutly  happened 
that  if  it  had  gone  simply  by  nierit  he  won]<l  have 
got  one.  in  my  own  yeiu'  a  town  buy  Htood  lii'st  in 
order  of  merit. 

2368.  Under  those  circumstances,  what  should  you 
think  of  II  change  in  the  System  ia  that  reapect  ;  Ihiit 
is  to  say.  such  a  chiiige  as  would  adiuit  the  po^'^ibilily 
of  a  town  hoy  who  did  not  go  lo  coUege  tilill  taking 
one  of  the  stuileniiiliipti  ? — It  wonhl  discourage  the 
going  into  college  idiogether  if  a  boy  could  get  the 
reward  without  undergoing  tlic  ti'ainiiig. 

2369.  Has  he  not  meanwhile  all  fhe  privileges  for 
four  yenra  of  an  education  almost  gradiilous  V — The 
education  is  more  expeupive  ihan  llmt  of  ii  town  hoy 
who  boarrl)!  at  houio. 

2370.  Do  yoii  ihink  it  would  not  he  a  salutary 
thing,  considering  that  he  has  the  ailvanlHgeH  of  col- 
lege for  four  years,  that  he  whould  Ik-  compelled  to 
enter  lulo  a  eoinpeliiiou  again  in  order  to  ]>reserve 
those  advantages  during  hid  university  life? — lie  does 
enter  into  a  veryhigji  competition  in  the  examiuiitiou 
before  the  electors. 

2371.  There  i.s  that  still  ?— Yea. 

2372.  Would  it  not  increase  that  coinpeiifion  and 
he  heneficial  Iwth  fo  the  town  boys,  as  laiikiug  them 
work  more  with  a  liope  of  getting  it,  nnd  the  tbniida- 
lion  boya,  as  inspiring  them  with  a  certain  dread  of 
losing  from  idleness  if  both  were  admiited  over  again 
to  tho  competition  before  going  to  the  university  ? — 
It  might  do  that, 

2373.  You  think  it  would  not  he  liked  hy  the  col- 
.  lege  boys  ? — Certainly  nnt  ;  fur  then  the  [worcMt,  not 

the  best,  boyy  wonld  enlar  the  college, 

2374.  But  ag  lo  the  school,  if  you  could  divest 
yourself  eniirely  of  the  po.iiflon  of  a  eollege  lioy,  aud 
consider  merely  lis  etieet  on  the  whole  pchnol,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  llie  work  of  the  school, 
and  produce  better  scholHrship  nnd  more  work  if  that 
were  permitted  't — Yes,  it  would  ^lerhapa  make  the 
town  hoys  work  more. 

2375.  Would  it  not,  perhaps,  also  make  fhe  Queen's 
scholars  work  more  'i- — They  have  (o  work  lUmost  as 
hard  as  they  can,  because  there  is  a  very  severe  ex- 
amination. 

2376.  You  Ihink  there  is  enough  upon  them  already 
to  make  them  do  their  very  best  ? — Yes. 

2377.  {Lord  Dfrnn.')  Within  your  e\[>erience,  is  it 
fhe  chrmce  of  gaining  the  scholarship  at  Cambridge, 
or  the  stiiiienlship  at  Oxford,  rather  tlinn  the  mere 
circiimstanee  of  getting  an  education  compnnitively 
gratuitously,  which    operates  with    most    parents  in 

itting   their  sons  into  college  ? — I   have  no  doubt 


2378.  That  is  much  more  strong  than  the  conipa- 
i-ativeiy  reduced  price  of  the  education  ? — Yes. 

2379.  (St>  S.  KoTfhcoff.)  Are  the  town  hoys  gene- 
rally as  industrious  and  do  they  work  as  liard  as  the 
Queen's  scholars,  or  is  there  a  marked  diflerenco 
between  them  in  that  respect? — There  is  not  a 
marked  diflisrence. 

23SO.  {Mr.  Vaugban.)  I  think  you  say  that  you  do 
not  know  how  long  a  residence  at  Westminster  woa 
I. 


the  condition  of  getting  into  college? — ^Ko  j  lam  not 
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2381.  Whether  it  Is  a  year  or  more  ? — It  certainly 
would  not  be  more  Ihan  a  year  ;  hut  whether  even  a 
year  is  required  I  do  not  know. 

2,'JS2.   So  that,  in  fact,  accord iiig  topreseul  arrange-     21  >'uv.  iena, 

ments  at  Weatniinster  a  boy  in  order  to  get  into  tlw      

college  must  have  lioen  ai  Westminster  echool.  and  in 
order  to  go  olf  lo  the  uiiiversiry  he  must  have  been  in 
Westminster  college  ? — Yes. 

2383.  {Lord  Lyiifllon.)  May  ho  stand  for  eoilego 
at  any  time,  however  high  in  the  school  ? — lie  must 
not  be  1 5  years  of  age, 

2384.  {Lord  CliiTciidon.')  What  iitlention  is  paid 
to  niodei'n  languages  at  Westminster  ?— When  I  was 
there  the  French  master  used  to  come  four  uficriioone 
in  the  week. 

2385.  Who  used  to  attend  those  lessons?  —  Tlio 
higher  forms.  I  should  say  the  two  shells,  the  re- 
move, and  the  sixth,  ami  I  believe  any  olhcr  boys 
whose  pai-ents  parlieulnz'ly  wished  theni  to  learn 
modern  lauguages,  and  who  were  in  tho  lower  foi-ms. 

2386.  Their  place  in  tho  acliool  was  affi-cted  hy 
their  proliciency  or  iguoranco  of  tbrcign  hmguages, 
was  it  nut  ? — 1  think  not. 

23H7.  Do  not  they  have  marks  allowed  in  exiuniua- 
tiou  for  that  ? — No,  not  in  the  tinal  examicintion. 

2388,  As  far  as  you  know  there  was  a  fair  progress 
made  in  French  amongst  the  heys  who  attended  ? — 
Not  very  much,  hecause  whilst  a  hoy  was  in  rhe  lower 
forms  ho  did  nnt  lenni  any,  and  therefore  he  was 
liable  to  fiirget  wliatevcr  he  had  learnt  before, 

2389,  Did  ilie  Ifeiul  or  under  masters  eneourngo  tho 
hoys  sent,  do  you  know  ? — Yes;  tho  Head  Mttwler  used 
to  come  iu  and  see  what  was  going  on  nnd  n^k  ques- 
tions. 

2390,  {Lnrd  L^/ltrllnn.)  Tlie  Iwys  were  required  to 
attend  ? — Ye;^,  iu  the  upper  forms. 

2391,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  there  any  atteiition 
paid  lo  Gernnm,  was  there  a  German  lesson  ? — Noj 
not  whilst  I  was  there, 

2392,  Were  there  any  lectures  or  lessons  la  natu- 
ral science  ? — W'hen  I  lirst  got  into  the  sixth  form 
we  used  lo  do  some  physical  geography,  but  I  ihink 
nothing  more, 

2393,  Did  yon  learn  I'\ench  or  German  at  West- 
minster ? — I  learnt  French. 

2394,  Do  you  consider  you  got  any  proficiency  in 
it  ? — Very  little  indeed. 

2393.  llow  long  did  yon  atlend  the  French  master's 
lessons  ? — For  four  years,  I  think. 

239(5.  (Lord  Lyili-lton.)  Did  you  bcgiu  learning 
French  at  Westminster  ?— Xo.  1  think  1  knew  more 
French  when  1  came  In  ^\''estni  I  lister  ihan  when  I 
recommenced  learning  it  at  Wcslminsler. 

2397.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  lost  moi'e  in  tho  in- 
terval ? — Yes. 

2398,  (Lord  Clarrndoii.)  Sot  that  you  knew  less 
French  when  yon  left  WeetmiiiBler  than  when  you 
went  there  ? — No. 

2399,  Could  yon  read  with  ca.se  any  French  book 
that  was  not  of  more  than  average  dilliculty  when 
you  left  ? — No,  I  could  read  an  easy  one,  hut  1  should 
say  not  an  average  French  book  ;  I  did  not  take 
much  pains, 

2400.  {Mr.  TKhlefnn.)  Could  you  read  the  lead- 
ing article  of  a  French  newspaper  ? — No;  not  well, 

2401.  (Lord  CInri'iido/i.)  And  of  course  you  had 
no  fluency  iu  speaking  ? — No, 

2402,  You  did  not  attempt  German  ? — No, 

2403,  Of  course  you  have  a  knowledge  of  history 
and  geography,  should  you  say  that  yon  had  nciiuired 
that  at  Westminster,  or  was  it  from  private  reading 
that  such  a  knowledge' as  you  possess  was  obtained  ? 
— Chiefly  frmn  private  reading, 

2404.  At  school,  or  during  llie  vacations  ? — Both, 
240,'i,  But  you  do  not  leel  iadehied  lo  Westminster 

for  that  history  or  geography  ? — No. 

2406.  {Lord  Li/lU'ilan.)  Modern  history  and  modern 
geography  ? — Ye  s . 
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WB&T-  2407.  Did  tliey  (ench  ancient  liialory  ttni[  ancient 

MINSTER,     gcogrnpiiy  «t  ail  ?— In  coniifxioii  wiili  ilii^  huLiks. 
ir~T  2408,  Ancient  gengrajiliy  wub  nottiiiisilit  sc|>nriiti'ly? 

TluMiiiuii  Eiij   — ^'  ^'^  "'  °^^  lime  in  the  fil'th  form    and  in  the 

1 '       '  Fhfll  ivliilo  1  wna  iIhtp,  but  I  do  not  kn&w  whelhor 

%l  Not.  IS6S,    it  was  nlwaya  the  cuslom. 

2409.  VVus  it  li-ft  ofl^boTorp  you  left  ? —  I  do  not 

kaow  ;  it  iviiH  going  on  wlitn  1  wna  in  iho  flflli  form 
and  in  tho  pholi. 

2410.  UiiH  niicient  history  funglit  scparfttely,  or 
in  connexion  with  iho  Greek  or  Lntin  book  ? — 
Separntelv. 

2411.  '{Lorit  Drtnn.)  Wns  ihcio  niiy  system  ol' 
Getting  boyw  to  draw  innps  ? — OccftBionally,  not  often, 
maps  were  seL 

2412.  (Mr.  Tteirlrfon.)  Wm  the  result  sueh  ilint 
when  you  Ifft  Wrsimiiiflter  you  were  futrly  nequainied 
*rilli  the  nneient  hJHlory  of  Greece  and  Home,  And  iho 
nncient  ppnpr!i|ihy  npplylng  to  tlioiio  hiBtories  ? — 
Ye^,  t'uirly  ;  more  with  one  pcijoil  thnn  iiiioth<'r. 

2413.  Thiit  |ieri>.Hl  heini;  wliHt  !■ — For  our  lane 
exftminntion  we  took  up  tliree  bookfl  of  l>r,  LiddcD'a 
History  of  lionio. 

2414.  i-Vr.  Vuiiijliiiii.)  You  look  ttutt  up  as  a  text 
book  in  I'tii't  ? — Yl'". 

241 15.  (Lord  Ciarrttiioii.)  Was  there  nny  lime 
given  for  privrtte  rending  in  niodem  Imiguiige*. 
niuiiieinnlicii,  iinJ  history  ? — Not  during  seLool  hour?. 

241*1.  {Lord  Lj/l/elion.)  You  had  leisure  time  in 
ord<?r  [Imt  you  might  rL'ud  it  ? — Yes. 

2417.  (Mr.  Vaughna.)  Is  the  prCHent  instruction 
tlint  ia  given  at  We.^*! minster  more  suited  for  Oxford 
or  for  Caiubridge  ? — In  my  time  perhaps  (vv  Oxford, 
but  I  believe  Mr.  Scott  has  puid  more  attention  to 
mathematics. 

2418.  I  mean  in  the  style  of  ^cliolarship  nnd 
mode  of  reading  books? — It  is  very  well  suited  for 
Osford. 

2419.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  yog  say  that 
there  wm  much  privute  reading  at  Westminster  of 
general  litenilure  ':■ — Not  very  much. 

2-120.  Poetry  or  English  history  wc  will  say  ? — 
Not  very  much.  Sonie  Wya  of  course  reoil  n  good 
deal,  but  I  think  allogelher  there  ivua  not  much. 

2421.  (Lord  Li/ttftto/i.)  Whm  sort  of  a  library 
was  there? — There  was  a  small  school  library,  nnd 
the  bonrdiuR  linuaes  had  lihraries  of  their  own. 

2422.  Eaeh  of  them? — I  believe  eo.  Mr,  Mar- 
ahnll'a  had  I  know, 

2423.  Had  (he  foundation  boys  full  a»c  of  the  school 
lihriiry  ? — Yen. 

2424.  To  take  out  books  and  read  by  thomselvea  ? 
—Tea. 

2425.  And  did  they  do  that  much  ? — t  do  not  thitdc 
very  ninny  did. 

2426.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  that  the  tutor- 
ships at  Chriftehureh  now  are  not  by  any  means 
restricted  to  Westminster  students? — No. 

2427.  At  the  present  moment  do  you  happen  to 
know  what  the  proportion  of  Westminster  men  ia  ? — 
Among  the  luiore  ? 

2428.  Yes  ? — None. 

2429.  No Westminstcrmen?—  One hasjust  resigned 
his  tutorship. 

2430.  And  there  is  none  now  ? — No. 

2431.  Tliu  Dean  of  Christcbureh  selects  amongst 
all  the  stiidcuta  any  that  he  thinks  would  be  most 
efficient  and  suitable,  does  ho  not  ? — According  to  the 
present  system  he  selects  chiefly  from  the  senior 
students,  and  those  senior  students  are  elected  by 
com|>eiiiion  from  the  whole  University,  nnd  therefore 
A  mnn  from  any  college  may  come  in. 

2432.  (Sir  S.  Norllicotr.)  With  regard  to  the 
private  reading,  should  you  think  that  most  of  the 
boys  had  read  Shake.*penre  ? — I  shonld  think  tlint 
moat  of  the  boys  had  read  the  principal  plays. 

2433.  And  Milton,  do  you  think  ? — Not  veiy  much, 

2434.  Do  you  think  most  of  them  had  i-ead  Sir 
Walter  Scott  s  novels  or  poems  ? — I  should  think  so. 

243fi.  {Mr.  Vaughmt.')  I  suppose  when  Shnke- 
(penrc  used  to  be  acted  at  the  London  theatres  the 


boys  were  never  permitted,  *ilh<T  \n 
the   master  or  otherwit^e'.  to   go  and 
Some  of  the  masters  uf-ed  to  lako  '■■ 

2436.  (Sir    S.     Northcolr.)     I) 
debates  in  Parljanicnt   len<l  llio  Niy?  u,  uii 
rest  in  general  politics  ? — I  iliink  to, 

2437.  Did   tbey  read   mucli   In  iti* 
papers  ? — Ye*  j  I  think  so. 

24.38.  (Lord   Lgttrltoti.^  Whore  inraU  i 
the  newspapers  f-lWe  use<I    to   lnko  in 
papers  in  i'olleg<%  and  I   ihiiik  Iho  \m 
did  so. 

2439.  Ami  had  them  in  lll^i^  libiwWL 
sitting  rooms. 

2440.  Had  you  n  delmling  Mwirty  ?— Jk 

2441.  Aud  there  never  yrtm  one? — Im 
of  one  exiting. 

2442.  (Lord  ClnrrndoH.)  What  ». 
hours  of  work  in  n  Any,  do  yon  think  ? 
hours  were  five  aud  a  linlf  on    llie  on 
n  boy  would  have  to  read  perlinp'  t"i» 
three  honiH  more. 

2443.  For   preparRtion  ?  —  Yrt,  on 
day«. 

2444.  How  many  bolidityB  wvre  dim 
— Two  half  holidays  ;  and    on  mIbu' 
only  one  hour's  school. 

2445.  How  many    eaiiits*   day«   wn 
the  year  ? — About  12,  diirtn^r  the  Be)»«^ 

2446.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)   Th«  rwguk 
days  ? — Yes. 

2447.  (Lord  Clarendon.)   If  tlu-r« 
and  a  half  given  on  wholi?  »cliu<d  daji 
pitse  the  play  was  principnHy  on  %\u-  )■« 
week  when  there  wero    half  holidivn 
always  on  every  day  of  iho  ivc*"!;  iott 
on  after  half-past  12,    from  ihntiDMi 
then  on  the  half  holidays,    iti    the   iviiilr, 
usuiUly  a  football  match  ull   the 
summer  there  was  roivin»  nni!  erickd 

2448.  Were    the   cx|>oii»e«   nf  tiie  jib 
football,  &c.,  eonsidernble  ? — No.  itii  >« 

*  2449.   -Should  you  say  lliAt  iho  lohb 
and  the  lone  of  the  srhuol    wu  ei 
think  not. 

2450.  (Mr.    Vaughan.)    ^cm  A» 
Bcholaj'ship  derived  from  ihe  plar 
could   you   nltiiliiite   your    L.a|.in   s 
degree  fn  thai  ? — I  think  so, 

2451.  What  you  got  from    it  I 
you  ? — Yes,  one  cannot  help  rem 
sagee. 

2452.  Considering  the  time  tlmt  tk 
all   kinds    took    do    you    tliink    ihu  a 
scholarship   it  hindered   or    helfx^  tlr 
the   school,  taking  into   account  »ll  fti 
acting,    dressitig,  and    rchuari-ing    till 
acted? — I  should  say  it  helped  il. 

2453.  (Lord  Clarendon  )   I  omtllT<l» 
question  with  reference  to  tiie  pi 
position*  set  ? — By  the  maslvrs. 

2454.  To  learn  by  heart,  or  to  wt'm 
times  to  learn  by  heart,  ui»u»lly  i..  "'i' 

2455.  About  whnt  art!  tlmniti-. 
of  impoattiouH  to  writo    out  ?^-jui>  mr. 
thought  a  very  long  imposition,  miilanii 
thought  a  iihort  one. 

24o6.  Are  not  those  Itupogitiout  raibt 
spoil  a  boy's  handwriting  than  lui  " 
suppose  so,  though  tiny  havo  ortco  • 

2457.  They  keep  old  copit-s  too.  doJ^ 
them  wrllti-n  out '! — Someiiraes,  1  »up' 

245S.  (Lord  L>/tttlto.,.)  Could  fcbcjj* 
ment  written  out  for  libn  by  eomr  wW 
sehlom  i  my  answer  was  as  to  old  cojut* 

24.59.  There  was  no  perso,,  „SotiI  ito 
they  could  get  to  copy  out  lUe  pttoiib: 
was  there  ?— No.  I  think  not 

2460.    {Mr.    T,vi»leton.)   U  lo(*iia  t-» 
Westminster  plays,  is  U    yonr  opinioa  ibri 
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!n  nny  respect  unfftvoiirable  to  tiie  morality  of  the 
boys  '<—  No,  1  think  they  were  favoura'jle. 

2461.  Ill  whftt  renpoct  ? — Becnuso  tbey  kept  ihe 
boyn  well  employed  all  the  winter  hnlf-ytnr  ;  il  was 
an  amusciiient  tind  occuimtJou  diiriug  tlie  long 
evenings. 

2462.  {Lord  Li/Ufllon.)  Tomliink  it  occupied  iheir 
atteiition  a  giwd  deal  nil  that  half? — Yes. 

2463.  {Lord  ClareitdoH.)  It  is  some  lime  now  tince 
yoti  left  WeatmiustiT,  and  you  liiive  hnd  an  opfiorlu- 
nity  of  tweeting  upon  your  schiwl  enreer, — are  you 
sftlisfifd  with  it  upon  the  wliole  ;  do  you  lliiuk  iliiil 
your  time  was  us  well  employed  there  ns  you  could 
desire;  do  you  think  there  is  any  improvemwit  in 
the  syatein  wliicli  you  would  like,  either  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  boys  or  the  honour  of  ihe  school,  to 
nee  introduced  ?  — I  have  found  the  education  as  good  a 
one  as  1  could  have  hiid  at  school.  The  boys  were  very 
well  grounded  in  grammar  and  scholarship,  which 
wc  found  of  ^cry  great  use  in  our  university  work. 

2464.  {Lord  Lj/tlcl/oii.)  Compuviug  yourself  with 
other  young  ineu  from  other  hcIkkiIs  whom  you  m.iy 
have  met  nl  the  university  you  see  no  reaaou  lo  thiuk 
less  well  of  Westmiasler  since  you  have  left  it  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

2465.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  thiuk  that  West- 
minster boys  are  as  well  grounded  its  most  of  their 
contemporaries  who  come  froia  other  great  schools  ? — 
Certainly  ;  perhaps  we  did  not  reail  wi  many  books 
at  school,  but  we  were  more  thoroughly  grounded  in 
grammar. 

2466.  {Mr,  l^aii^/iuji, )  Do  you  li»ppen  lo  know  how 
in  Ihii  final  schools  at  Oxford,  Westminster  ha«  stood 
in  comparison  with  ot.hur  schools  aa  to  honours  ? — Of 
late  years  it  has  uot  stood  well  iu  the  final  schools, 
but  it  has  always  stood  well  in  muderaiions.  At 
Christchurch  nearly  bait'  of  the  classical  first  class 
men  in  moderations  have  been  Wcsiniinstcrti. 

2467.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  particular  style 
of  tcHching  at  Westminster  'i — I  think  it  is  a  vei'y 
good  system  for  moderationa. 
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2468.  That  is   (o  say  it  ie  a  very  good  system  for 

pure  scholarship  ? — Yes. 

2469.  What  slumld  yon  argue  on  the  other  hand 
from  its  fHilurc.  if  I  may   use  such  a  term,  in  the 
final    schools  ? — I   should   myself  have    thought    that  _ 
the  deficiency  ought  not  to  be  atlributcd  to  the  school,    21  Jane  1869. 

bocBusc  the  fliinl  schooh'  work  is  stlmost  exclusively      

work  thai  if  never  begun  at  school. 

2470.  But  [ili!l  I  suppose  it  is  work  to  which  the 
yuuths  who  come  from  other  schools  no  far  adapt 
ihetnselves  that  they  succeed.  How  do  you  account 
for  (lieir  succeeding  if  you  think  that  they  do 
succeed  belter  than  Wpslminster  youths  ? — I  do  not 
think  (hey  succeed  Vjctier  at  Christchurch,  and  I  think 
that  Iheir  success  at  other  colleges,  if  it  is  greater, 
is  caused  by  their  getting  hoys  of  higher  ability  to 
scJid  to  Oxford,  and  by  the  power  of  choosing  the 
college  to  which  to  send  ihem.  A  hard-reading 
or  distinguished  college  is  filled  with  good  publtc- 
achool  men. 

2471.  {Lnrd  Devnn.)  The  great  majority  of  Wesl- 
minsler  boys  who  go  lo  Oxford  go  to  Cliristehureh,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

2472.  And  the  flnnl  examination  takes  place  after 
at  least  three  year/^  of  Chrislcharch  life  ? — Yes. 

2473.  {Mr.  Vautjhan.)  I  will  ask  you  one  question 
upon  limt,  which  ia  this, — Does  not  it  seem  to  follow 
that  il  is  slightly  a  disndvautiige  lo  Westniiuster  to 
he  confined  to  a  parlicuhir  college  iu  the  uuiversity? 
— Yes;  in  that  respect  certainly. 

2474.  {Lord  Diron.)  You  have  given  us  the 
length  of  the  school  hours,  hare  you  any  opinion  ia 
this  point  whether  it  would  not  be  pructicalile,  either 
to  shorten  the  number  of  school  hours  with  advantage 
or  lo  introduce  into  those  school  hours  other  subjects, 
without  diminishiog  the  quantity  of  classical  study  ; 
in  point  of  fact,  was  not  there  much  time  wasted  in 
school  ? — No;  I  think  not. 

2475.  {Mr.  TwUhloii.)  Wheu  did  you  leave 
Westininater  ? — Whitsuntide  1858. 
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2476.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  We  received  a  letter 
fVom  you  yesterday,  saying  that  you  wished  to  lay 
some  information  before  us  with  respect  to  Weat- 
roiuster  School,  and,  I  believe,  with  reference  to  a 
eon  of  yours  who  had  been  for  some  time  at  West- 
minster, and  whom  yon  thought  it  necessary  to 
remove  from  the  school.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  anything  you  have  to  say  ? — I  hope  your  Lord- 
ship and  the  other  Commissioners  will  pardon  me  for 
one  or  two  minutes  while  I  make  a  little  preliminary 
statement,  because  1  think  it  essential  that  the  gen- 
tlemen sitting  here  should  feel  at  starting  that  tliey 
are  not  likely  to  be  listening  to  a  bad  case  arising  out 
of  special  circumstances  either  as  regards  myself  or 
my  boy.  My  son  was  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Westmacott  for  some  considerable  time  before  he 
went  to  Westminster. 

2477.  A  private  tutor  ? — Yes. 

2478.  (5.V,S.Ai«-(A(ro(e.)  In  London?— Yea.  I  have 


letters  from  him  iu  abundance  speaking  of  my  boy  in  the 
highesl  terms  that  a  man  is  capable  of  speaking  of  a 
lad.  My  boy  went  lo  Westminster  and  I  will  shortly  tell 
you  his  career  there.  He  weutjuat  two  years  ago.  He 
wasputinio  the  under  fifth.  In  about  a  fortnight,  what 
I  believe  is  a  very  udusuhI  thing  occurred,  he  had 
what  is  called  a  bye-remove.  Ho  was  put  into  the 
upper  fifth,  and  I  may  slate  shortly,  that  from  ihat 
time  until  he  went  into  college  lust  Whitsuntide,  a 
period  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  got  his  head  remove  1 
think  upon  every  occasion,  A  short  time  after  he  had 
been  there,  Mr.  James,  I  believe  it  was,  sent  for  him 
and  asked  him  (young  as  he  was)  if  he  would  use  his 
influence  with  the  other  boys  to  prevent  the  use  of  bad 
words,  swearing,  and  so  on,  1  have  letters  from  Mr. 
James,  and  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  his  own  son  ho 
could  not  have  spoken  higher  of  him.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Scott  on  Friday  last,  a  letter  in  which  I  ex- 
presBtid  myself  not  unbecoiniugly  strongly,  but  still 


ir.  Mfgrki, 

Etq. 


38  Jtn.  1863. 


Sin»  ininj-  portions  <il  Mr.  MpjTifk'i  ovlrlpnw,  nml  of  hii  §iiii's.  wen'  cttniutpd  by  iHibtcniieiit  wiini'aiiw',  il  ban  Iwtn  tbouiilit  rijlil  to  Insert 
in  Rirh  esses  rufcrcuceii  lo  lliu  jiluft  in  wUch  dlH-ciHc  FniinlFr-alliw''"'"'  uiitiir.  \l  sliould  ti«  mlili^il,  boufviT.  tbst  IbisD  [i'ri>n;iii.-tg  u-u  not 
Mhaustivp.  nor  frpiu  tlic  niliif  nf  the  ujiuuiiiiitioii  uaa  It  iirsciiciMu  to  mikLu  llii™  an.  Iu  oM.r,  lijinTnre,  to  fonu  n  ftitr  JHclpnoni on  ttio 
luldiwt.  Ibc  whole  of  Ihu  itldcnce  Wli-yitH  (iuoludlag  Ur,  Jiiinun*!  JetlcrBl  tbo  ciul)  rauit  be  lukcn  tuguthcr, 
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ftctiT- 

KMTKU. 
Xtirffriek, 


mmh 


I  iiii';'i  t'-rmR  wlii'l.  [i.TrS.!V[>*,  ^'■rj  f:xn:*^-!T.  ni^Ll 
lifivi:  giv'-»  ri"'  !'•  -od.*:  !iriK'-r  in  lil-  mind  :  ■^•'i\  I  sol 
}iit[i|ijr  I'l  f>av  iliui  I  2'»i  a  '.'•■•rv  liAr.fl-'.tr.t  \K-'\.Ja'-x>\%\ 
HUfiit  my  U,;-,  Mr.  S"iit  in  I.:-  I-t-r  -ay-  : — •■  I 
"  \\i-<\  ii'rji  iHly..i  of  ili^  iVuiiy-  -v:':.  wi.l'rL  I  rea-I 
"  ywir  I"rtt»:r.  'I  h-  ".i.'Jiri'.j.  'T'  c.pii*-gr  l;a'  lonz 
'*  <-»ii-i'(l  Ml-'  iiii'-aT-iri'---,  iiii ;.'■■;'-' 'i.  !i-  ,>"«  '~.\'\'r^-.  >t 
"  i«  viry  •liffiriilr  f-ir  ni-  i-.  iirriv.:  !i:  ili--  :.i;  truth. 
"  Tin:  liVdiijK.iiitii'-f,!  I',  yi.  J  'UMi' :  !'■  ^ir.-ai.-  r  «h«n 
"  it  \f  to  Till',  for  1  fift'I  Ii'.ji'.-'l  tliai  ypjiir  -on  wa.-  likely 
"  ii(;r";aft*T  I''  •■^■'i  'ii-iir.'-sio!.  ii.r  i.im-t.lt'  triJ  !'■  r 
"  Iii.i  a(:W<l  itlii-  lii'-  wrc  -p:.rtt|."  H<.-  tlnii  tk-^kMl 
iiifi,  kltiiont  fi''iiiirt-.i  till.-,  ill  Ja*-!,  '-ayinj:  it  roui'l  L'jw 
do  no  iiijurj-  lo  ii.y  Viv)  to  giv;  him  ill  tl.ir  fuf'jnna- 
tioii  Idal  I'coiilil,  :>N<1  I  li:k-.i- :.n  iipiwir.ftiK^t.i  to  see 
Mr.  firoii  thi^^  aft.-nnA.H  at  liair'i.a.-t  live,  I  wrote 
to  liim  tb  T-.'vy  I  woiiM  ^ivi'  tlic  iiit'orinniii.ti  wiHiii^Iy, 
but  lliJtt  I  JV-iiri-<l  It  w(iT  '.m\.i>"A\i\i:  f'.r  liim  lo  ri-mwlr 
ihcfttih  ttliich  I  coiiiiilaiiif'l  (if,  unl'-ir  hu  was  pr-.- 
jiaHT'i  to  make:  n  \itr'i'-ri  r--si-\\\\\--u  in  (!;<.•  uho!- ol' 
llw?  internal  mTnii;;i  imrit.T  of  lli-  c*s\'.--i: 

■IVi'J.  {f.nrtl  Li/tlrlton.,  Wli.-n  wi.,-  it  you  tixtk 
vour  t.dy  tiwav  '' — I.ii-'  Friilav. 

21'*').  ^"Jillil^  hit.ly  ? — V--';  I  'Ii<1  not  l^t  him  »0 
l>ni:k  Itifii,  I  foiiii'l  iii.i^'iil-l  no;.  11'-  iiriili'T  ".ul'l 
Jiuvo  g'lN'-  liiifk  to  ,-iibiiiit  lo  ill*'  iroaiiui-iii  liiin:-''Jf, 
norrijiilil  liclmv"*  ri'inaiiif-'l  tlit^rf-,  to  liavi;  tnfori-M!  the 
Iri-Atiiii'Mt  ii;fHiii'i  otIiiT  \ii,y-.  I  nfifcr'.var'l!-  v.ioKr  & 
(t(;con"l  li'tl'T  I'l  .Mr.  Scoir,  t'-!liii^  him  that  unh-r*  lL(; 
i>y^li'iii  wen-  iilt«-r<-ii  .-'■  that  thi-  iii;i.-l'r*  i-oiill  no! 
only  li-acl],  tint  jronTii,  iin  g'.ip'I  woiihl  Ik-  dout:  ;  \>o- 
rniD'c  whut  I  ciii)i>):iiii  nf,  aii<)  lh:i[  I-  lli<-  ro<)t  of  ihc 
thin^,  i:<,  tliiil  tiji-  iiiK-rual  iiiBiin;;«'iii(:iit  of  the  ro]l(.-;e 
iri  altoj^etlit'r  in  tin*  hnn<N  of  tlic  Viy^.  The  West- 
minster fli-ho"il,  K*  >ir]>!ir.it''  from  tlif  Mill>:gt-,  i.»  <|nitu 
n  (lifTcn'nt  thin;;.  I'ji  to  ihi;  time  of  my  Ijoy's  jroin^ 
iiilo  colli-fri;  wi-  hii'l  cv'-ry  ix-ason  to  lie  li'-li^'hied  with 
it.  We  hiid  frii-mis  who  were  ;:oing  Co  nnd  tht-ir 
Imy^i,  (iiid  wf  had  udvii^cil  that  u  hoy,  now  nt  Eton, 
mIiouM  go  thi-re.  The  moment  my  f^in  ^oi  into 
eoilej»i:  ihi:  whole  thiii"  was  chaiirfeil.  Of  eourw, 
liaviii;;  a  family  of  ei^Jit  chiMi'.n,  the  .■^avin;:  in  the 
cxiiense  wuh  n  iniitler  nt'  cnnsidenihk-  importance  to 
lue,  hut  licfore  lie  had  hi-en  in  colle;je  iniiny  days  I 
went  to  Mr.  Seotl,  [iriviit(:ly,  and  )«-y;^fA  him  lo  allow 
me  to  send  him  hufk  n^nin — I  diil  nut  rare  for  the 
4ifli-Tenet-  in  the  expenw,  hut  to  let  my  son  go  l«rk  to 
the  MhW,  hfcaiis''  there  heijot  on  exei-edinply  well. 
True  he  frigged;  hul  I  should  like  tin-  CommisHioners 
lo  undemtiind  flint  what  1  comphiin  of,  is  not  fagging 
un  we  iindi-r.-lund  it  ;  not  fugging  at  iill.  I  do  not 
loueh  that.  To  show  how  little  he  eared  nheut  that, 
J  may  fay  that  when  he  went  from  the  under  fiflh  to 
the  up[>i'rfi fill,  aceording  tuthe  rule,  he  should  not  have 

been  a  fag,  hut  I ever  availed  himwlf  of  that  rule  ; 

he  did  nut  care  aUmt  the  tiigging  ;  he  UHed  to  laugh 
about  if,  and  he  went  on  and  fagged  during  the  time. 
Tt  \ea»  only  on  his  getting  into  college  that  iht!^  griev- 
aiiee  began.  I  asked  Mr.  Scott  whether  it  were  possible 
for  him  aefually  to  go  hack  into  the  school,  and  for 
roe  to  go  on  Jiaying  the  1 10/.  or  120/.  a  year.  He 
fiaid,  no,  Ihul  eouM  not  be  done.  Mr.  Scott,  I  tnuF't 
Hay,  hii-s  behaved  thnnighont  in  the  kindest  manner 
jiossibh'.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  my  boy. 
i  told  Mr.  Scott  my  son  could  do  no  work  ;  some  of 
the  iiia-<ters  will  Kny  that  he  ciin  ;  but  I  am  prepared 
with  It  simple  statement  about  that,  presently,  which 
is  unanswerable. 

24yl.  {Lord  Clarenifon.)  May  I  ask  why  Mr.  Soot t 
Huid  your  hoy  could  not  go  back  to  the  school  ? 
. — lie  said,  "  I  di>  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
"  ill  the  Rtatuteo,  nni  I  do  not  think  he  can.  I  think  if 
"  you  decide  upin  his  leaving  college,  he  must  retire 
"  altogelhcr."  Well,  of  coursi',  I  was  hardly  prepared 
for  that,  from  itsdislocalingmy  arrangenientp  for  a  boy 
at  his  age,  just  now  16,  and  looking  to  the  possibility 
of  his  going  to  tlio  har,  and  so  on.  My  hoy  was  in 
thcupj)cr  remove,  with  his  foot  therefore  in  the  sixth 
form,  and  I  believe  on  the  last  occasion  they  said, 
"  it  was  no  use  putting  him  into  the  sixth,  as  lie 
"  would  have  to  bo  there  four  years," 


2+S2.  fLoH  L^fthtm.)  Wli-m  did  h*  r^r.Trr  ■ 
rijli'^*? — H^c-Ltered  the  irho'''l  jaat  twr,  j«,-.  ^r 
hr  wi-  th'-n  M  :  h«  *otfere<i  tin*  crtil^ir*  Uat  -cna 

24S3.  Whit  yoa  »r%  ftb^'OE  iii  say  r*rlat^  oc.t 
iiiK  coli>r5rc  ? — Only  ft  tb*  c»il-Mi«  sia  .iLiciuct  :r -o  ■ 

,4.'h'j*d. 

24^.  i.Vr.  Tkomp*i*m..  Wliat  L*  Lis  asr  kt: 
IG. 

24^-j.  Th«^ii  he  wonU  ^e  14  wh*:tt  h"?  «-rC!  m  i 
ichi>.i  ? — Yf'.  Perlixp*  ioEtte  r-r'  th-»  (.'•■rami-j'yjtr 
may  know  trore  aboat  cfae  oa.-Etnitii.rii  •>('  th«  -c^. 
ihau  I  do  :  but  shrrre  L>  (mt  thiaz  whieh  Sn^aj  <: 
ri<>u-!y  (:v,f'0^'ii  lo  Lavo  :?j>rnng'  np  wiih.  r-^f-jv**. 
it,  Wi-jiust  it  C'Ttaioly  coabl  not  Lav^  faad  i:-  ■■/ri 
wh>'-n  the  fonndatioo  ws.?  made  ;  uid  that  i-.;ia:T 
mii-t  go  to  the  schoul  a^  s  loira  )j>>y.  wh-^ct'-T  t 
i'lard  there  or  not  ;  yon  mn#t  !Zo  th«r>f  t<>r  x'w--. 
tnonih-  tir-t.  and  durinv  ihat>e  twielTe  Ttinot\ir',ivK 
a  Ihiy  i:-  fnC'Ursged  to  fiirZ  w  hi;zh  ms  h^  pn^-^-T^ 
I'lih  .'«hola.~iically  and  focially.  L>ann?  tha:  >f> 
my  ly>y,  as  I  have  >aid.  di<l  gret  very  hizfa  nt'  -i  -^-i 
jxdni  of  view,  and  then,  'n'beu  he  eo>:^  iato  ti.u» 
thi;  whole  thins  is  ekauge'l.  That  L?  p^rhat*  k; 
a  little  more  into  detail,  wbicb  I  wii;  .:..-r^  i 
the  prPf^nt.  I  wirh  to  start  by  saviny,  iha:  ;:(■■ 
iieiuence  of  the  c(>llege  b<*ing  frbolly  in  v^  tt. 
of  the  b»y»^,  apart  from  the  mai^iers,  th«r«  1;  >  t- 
U-m  of  slavery,  I'or  I  can  rc-ally  call  it  tw-ji  y  ri-e 
continued  slavery.  g*iing  "in  from  morcisf  :■•  ii»i«; 
.-lavery  of  the  wo.<t  irritating  and  opprw-^.;-  \.-A 
enforced  as  it  can  only  be  enforced,  and  as  !•  r^,ji.\ 
live,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  li  woi:l.l  lii  i  r.i' 
own  iniquity  and  by  ii«  own  weijehi  if  the  Vatr 
were  not  goaded  and  kept  op  to  it  bv  de^r^i::  a 
dangerous  punish  men  tf.  True  iii^  that  those  f'Ky 
mciits  are  not  of  hourly  occarrcuce.  Mv  Um  m 
mc  this  morning,  "We  dare  not  tor  our  ^ool^h 
'■  look  resist,  they  are  all-powerful,'"  As  an  iQ.-w« 
of  what  I  assert,  it  would  be  «>upposed  that  if  it- 
were  taken  ill  while  he  was  before  a  master  ny. 
bis  lessons,  ihnt  that  fact  ^'ould  be  sufficient  i-ipr 
vent  him  fi-om  undergoing  a  degrading  and  Im 
punishment  for  a  temiiornrv- retirement  from  iben^^i 
Still  more  would  ii  be  su]>poscd  eo,  if  ho.  previw 
to  n.-tiring.  got  the  speciul  permission  of  the  mtsi 
to  retire.  It  does  not  do  so.  Before  he  dare  leave  i2i 
room,  unless  at  the  risk  of  a  severe  licking,  be  mo 
ask  six  Iwys — four  monitors,  bis  own  indivfJcai  s 
nior,  and  the  "lag"  as  ihey  call  it  *f  tlir  .•*««! 
election. 

2486.  Before  he  leaves  ivhat  room?— Tb*  kW 
room. 

2487..  (.Vr.  Vaughan.)  When  be  is  in  school  ;- 
When  he  is  in  school  before  the  master.  I  now  « 
not  what  is  matter  of  opinion  ;  1  <wy  what  occmr 
yesterday.  He  is  liable  to  bo  had  up  bv  one  of  i 
seniors  ;  he  is  mode  to  keep  his  knees  sirairi 
and  to  touch  his  toes  with  hiH  bauds  ;  the  senj 
sends  for  a  walking  stick  or  n  rocket,  nnd  he  m 
break  it  alwut  bis  back,  nud  the  bovs  (w 
staggering  out  of  the  room  as  white  as  (hat  p«p 
I  say  also,  without  any  figure  of  speech  about  iL* 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  from  the  : 
of  January  to  the  31st  of  l>ecember  a  jon; 
has  not  a  moment  during  the  whole  of  that  lii 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  uninterrupted,  fori; 
purpose  whatever.  When  my  boy  said,  *'  I  shall  n 
"he  able  to  write  to  you,"  I  could  not  uudersiand 
I  should  like  the  Commissioners  to  see  him.  Periir 
it  may  be  necessary-.  When  he  came  home  be  ii-<r 
to  go  off  to  bed,  and  Westminster  was  a  thing  irtiit 
none  of  us  ever  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  whert 
liefore  he  got  into  college,  the  first  qneation  from 
all,  was,  "  where  are  you,"  meaning,  w^here  is  vc 
plaec  in  the  form  this  week.  The  poor  lx»y,  as  m*i 
a  fellow  as  ever  was  in  the  world,  bns  burst  ii 
tears  and  left  the  table,  when  we  began  to  talk  al> 
Westminster,  so  brutal,  and  bo  degradine  was  i 
treatment. 

2488.  May  I  ask,  what  do  you  complain  of  p: 
ticularly  in  his  beine  obliged  to  ask  thia  leave  to  q 
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-•lie  room  ?     TVaa  if  nii  iiiconvenienct?  lo  liis  lienltli  ? 

No,  I  Jo  not  complnin  ol'  it  on   llml  awniint.     I 

3iiereiy  mention  that,  ns  nn  infilmicc  of  the  coinpletL" 
anode  in  ivliich  llit?  scliool  is  iintlur  (lie  oniiiigeuiont, 
or  nilliLT  niider  the  control  of  tie  hoys, 

*2489.  I  thought  you  adJneeU  lliii^,  not  finly  tiH  rin 
illuatrnlion  of  the  degree  in  which  hoys  were  under 
the  mnniifieiiient  of  boya,  bnt  also  lis  nn  illustration 
cif  some  in'aclieiil  inconvenience  tlint  resulted  from 
H  it  ? — No  ;  I  would  not  jiut  it  in  tlml  way.  It  wiis  to 
B-Bbow  ihi'  mode  in  which  ihe  boys  have  the  enntro!  j 
Hand  if  I  niij^ht  venture  to  sny  so,  we  all  know,  when 
y  that  lA  the  eiii^e,  what  niiiRt  bo  the  i-e»nlt. 

2490.  Is  it  then  a  theoretical  objection  on   your 
pai't  to  t!ie  hovs.  having  this  power,  bb  dietiiict  from 

•  au  objection  arising  ont  of  any  [lositive  ineouve- 
nience  or  ]iuin  that  any  boy  has  been  fiiit  to  by  it? — 
T  perhaps  iini  hai'dly  able  to  follow  your  quedtioLi,  bnt 
I  object  to  the  system  altogether,  because  (he  boya 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  puuii-hmeul  ;  they  lire 
*     perfectly  inx-sponsible.     A  mai^ter  stnnding  by  would 

fnot  have  any  control  over  them.  They  do  not 
cave  about  the  nin^tcrV  knowin[>  all  ijita  the  Icoi^t  in 
the  world.     Of  course  I  am  quite  aware    it  may  bo 

Iguid,  thul  a  (treat  many  tiiini^s  I  may  mention  nre 
BO  great  hardships  ;  for  instance,  wliat  I  urn  going 
bow  to  mention.  A  boy  iu  the  flistli  form,  even, 
if  ia  the  two  under  elections,  is  not  allowed  to 
l^o  by  Mr.  Scoit"B  window.  Of  course  I  hove  not 
been  by,  and  proljably  none  of  the  Commissioners 
have,  and  we  aro  all  very  liajipy  without  it  ;  I  lun 
'     aware  nl'  that ;  but  fctill    it   is  a  very  hard  thing  for 

»B  fellow  who  is  being  sent  by  his  senior  to  execute 
BOme  commission,  where  time  ia  all  important,  that 
lie   may  not  piis.s  the  window,    when    Ihi-ce    strides 
vould  do  it,  wilhoul  running  the  chance  of  hnving  a 
-     stick  broken   aliont   his  liaek  ;  and   that   he   shall   bo 
ohliged  to  po  right  round,     I  m-,  that  is  a  hardship, 
but  it  is  still  harder,  wjien,  if  he  does  go  by,  he  can  be 
^    had  up,  as  n  boy  wns  had  up  not  long  ago,  by  one  of  the 
^  seniors,  and  a  walking-.^iick  broken  ncroM  hi;;  back, 
i_         24511,   {Lord  Cl'irent/iin.)     You  said  ju.'it  now,  llint 
literally  un  junior,   lietween    the    1st  of  >7nuu»ry  unil 
the  3Isi  of  December,  could  say  that  he  ever  had  an 
I      hour  or  n  moment  lo  himself.    Will  yon  Iinve  the  good- 
ness to  give  ns  any  details  that  you  happen  to  iiosaess 
OS   lo  liow  his  lime  is  monopolised  ? — 1  am  pre|nired 
to  do  that;  and  if  Mr.  Ingram  or  any  other  genlleuian 
connected  with  the  college  were  here,  I  would  ask  liini 
i|o  put  his  finger  on  a  moment  which  a  boy  has,   IVeo 
nd  unfettered  to  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  his  lessons 
'or  for  any  other  purpose.     Of  course,  taking  my  boy 
away  on   Friday,   I  had   no  time  lo  lose.      He  ia  now 
t  King's  College,  bnt  I  only   see  him  early  in  tlio 
"morning  and  late  at  night.      I  have  got  him,  how- 
ever, to  put   down  certain  thinga  just  to  show  how 
,"     Lis  time  wa*  occupied, 

§2492,   ( Lord  LtftteUan.)     Yon  have  entered  him  at 
King's  College  ? — Yes.      lie    says:    ".Sunday.      Wc 
t'    "  were  supposed  lo  be  in  college  at  a  rjuarter  to  ten 
»     "  o'clock,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  prnvers  in  iho 
■     "  upper  election  room  at  ten  minnies  to  ten,     1.  iis  a 
"  juuior,  always  contrived  to  get  into  college  at  IihII- 
"   past   nine,  so  as  to  be   able   to   see   that   tliere  Wiis 
*  clean  watiT  iu  my  senior's  jug,  or  bath,  as  the  case 
"  mighl  he  ;  nud  if  there  was  not  any  there,  lo  go  and 
fi'tcli  some  from  the  lap,  outside  llie  dormitory.     I, 
also,  as  being  that  working  junior,  had  to  put  round 
two  matches  to  each  cubicle  belonging  to  the  upper 
**  elect  ions,  and  also  (o  be  able  to  give  matches  at 
"  any  time  to  any  of  tlic  election  above  me.     After 
prayers  I  had    to  go  to  my  senior  and    ssk    bim 
whether  he  would  take  ten  or  coffee  ;  if  he  did,  I 
"  made  him  what  he  required,  and  then  I  was  allowed 
■'  to  go  to  bed;  being  very  lucky  if,  after  having  been 
"  obliged   lo  make  tea  or  coffee  lor  niv  senior,  I  es- 
"  caped  personal  chastisement  from  the  monitor  in 
"  the  donnilori'  for  not  being  in  bed  sooner.     Duriug 

I"  the  summer,  there  ia  n  junior  every  morning  who  is 
"  denominated  '  call.'  His  duly  is  to  call  every  one 
*'  in  the  election  at  the  time  he  wishea;  generally 
^  -  ■  -    -- ■' 
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"  aiiout  five  o'clock   in  the  sunmier.      There  being        WEST- 

"11  juniors  in  our  cleclion  it  did  not  come  to  one's     MINSTBB. 

"  turn  above  once  a  week.     If  yon  did  not  call  ihem 

"  nt  exactly  the  time  ihey  wanted,  they  could  Hck 

"  yon    in   any   way   they   thought   proper,   either   by 

"  '  bnckhorsing '  or  by  '  tanning."  "     My  boy  h.is  Lnd    28  Jm,  1B69. 

to  submit  to  that.     It  is  true  iho  senior  in  a  manner      • — • 

apologized  lo  him  for  it,  saying  "  I  am  very  sorry, 
"  but  the  rules  of  ihe  si-huo!  require  it."  You  stand 
in  this  way  with  your  hands  slraighl  down,  and  Ihey 
take  yon  so.  {;I/r.  Mcyrich  describes  lii/  grslitres  (he 
way  in  which  ihe  boy  is  striicA.) 

249.1.  {,Ur.  I'aiighaii.)  In  the  face?  —  Yes. 
Another  pnnishmeui  is  called  '"iHuniug."  There  wua 
a  general  lanning  ordered  at  Ihe  lime  the  speeches 
were  going  on,  on  one  of  the  Mondays.  On  iho 
Sunday  I  found  my  Imy  was  very  dejiressed,  he  never 
ate  or  drank  nnylhiiig,  I  sent  for  n  medical  man, 
aud  he  said,  ''  I  can  hardly  feel  his  pulse,  the  hoy  ia 
"  HO  depressed.  What  is  it?"  He  said.  "I  am 
"  going  hack,  and  there  ia  a  regular  tanning  of  all 
"  the  juniors  lo-morraw."  Tunning  is  ihis.  They 
put  riue  leg  up  on  a  certain  sink  that  there  is  there, 
I  do  uot  know  how,  and  ihe  iioya,  oue  or  more,  I  will 
not  overstate  il,  bot  I  will  say  one  authorized  hoy, 
takes  a  rim  at  you,  and  kicks  you  na  hard  as  evev 
he  eaii  for  his  life,  and  hits  you  about. 

2494.  {Loril  Li/tti'lton.)  Is  that  for  nothing.  Is  it 
not  as  a  punishment  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  that  is 
for.  Thai  .special  tanning  did  not  take  place,  he- 
cause  itwi^  begged  off,  I  suppose,  being  near  the  end 
of  the  holidays.  Thei-e  is  another  role  which  requires 
every  junior  lo  carry  about  with  hiin  two  "dips." 
Each  junior  has  to  cairy  Iht-fie  things  about  wilh  them 
in  his  college  at  all  periods.  lie  cannot  walk  about 
without,  1  believe  liia  waistcoat  and  things  are  made 
on  purpose,  for  my  boy,  according  to  one  of  the  rules, 
was  oliliged  lo  buy  some  old  clothes.  They  had  been 
in  use  for  many  years,  and  I  gave  two  guineas  for 
ihem.  However,  each  junior  has  lo  carry  about  with 
him  in  his  college  at  all  limes  l"*o  piece.'*  of  India- 
rubber,  dilto  of  gnlla  perchn,  ditlo  of  sealing  wax, 
two  pencils,  two  pieces  of  [len-siring,  two  wedges, 
two  knives,  two  dips  (Utile  ink  hollies),  an  unlimited 
(piantity  of  note-paper,  ^niall  and  large  size  j  ditto 
dillo  of  quarterns  (square  pieces  of  ]iaper),  ditto  ditto 
pena  (quill).  Thru  there  are  certain  seniors  who 
liave  the  privilege  of  asking  for  a  penknife,  and  ink, 
and  Ro  Oil,  whenevei-  they  please.  My  boy  says,  "  I 
"  havo  been  pomelimes  staggering  up  wi(h  my 
"  senior's  books,"  (which  he  does  not  complain  of,) 
"  going  to  take  them  up  lo  college,  very  glad  lo  do 
"  il,  and  us  cheerfully  its  jmssible.  The  senior  will 
"  s.ay  to  me.  '  Jleyriek,  ilip.'  I  Jiut  down  the  hooka, 
"  and  gel  them  up  its  well  as  I  eau  :  perhaps  I  hnva 
"  not  a  moment  lo  spare.  I  feel  in  luy  pecket,  and  I 
"  hare  not  goi  one.  '  Turn  your  pockets  out,  and 
"  '  see  that  von  have  got  all  your  traps  and  cvery- 
*'  '  tiling  of  ihe  kind.  What  has  become  of  ihem  E' 
"  '  Mr.  so-and-so  had  one.'  '  Where  ?'  '  In  liie  blue 
"  '  room.'  '  What  became  of  ilie  other  f'  '  Mr.  ao- 
"  '  mul-so  had  ilial.'  '  Where  V  '  In  the  red  room.' 
"  ■  You  had  no  business  to  give  one  in  Ihe  red  room.' 
"  But  yon  were  obliged  to  do  so;  still  he  can  lick 
"  voli,"  Mechi's  shop  could  nol  supply  the  require- 
mc'iila  of  these  boys.  My  boy  put  lliree  penknives  in 
his  bureau  one  morning,  and  ihey  were  all  gone  in  a 
few  minutes.  You  dare  nol  lock  ihem  up.  Of  course 
a  boy  who  is  conscientious,  and  who  has  not  a  father's 
pocket  to  go  to,  cannot  keep  a  supply  ;  if  he  had  a 
Blreain  of  penknives  turned  on  all  day  long,  he  could 
ni.t  do  il.  You  must  cany  all  these  things.  My  hoy, 
while  he  was  there,  told  nic  very  little  ;  he  would 
give  me  no  names  and  tell  nothing ;  but  I  have 
now  told  him  thai  Mr.  ^cott  wished  il,  but  I  only 
knew  of  this  yesterday  uiorniug.  I  should  have 
thought  that  all  this  kiud  of  thing  did  cease  duriug 
one  part  of  ihe  day  at  any  rate,  namely,  at  the  lime 
when  they  might  be  silling  iu  front  of  their  master 
saying  their  lessons.  But  no,  it  is  not  so,  even  then,  be- 
cause ho  has  had  to  give  oway  as  many  as  40  or  50 
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qoftrU-riiB  dnriiig  tlie  very  time  lie  ir  sitting  dairu 

and  Buying  hia  lesM-aH.  Mr.  Scott,  it  is  irue,  Iia» 
chocked  ilic  seniors,  ntnl  eaid,  "You  reitlly  must 
"  bring  your  own  ihings  ;  I  cniioot  LnvL-  the  boys 
"  inlerrnptcd  ;"  liul  tlie  oilier  ninstcrs  linvt-  not, 

2495.  {Mr.  Vuiii/liaii.)  Was  this  public  laiiuiog  in 
fact  I'viT  ordi-red  liecausc  n  boy  hud  given  tlmt  lo 
Ihe  red  room  which  lie  oogbt  oot  to  bnve  given  ? — 
No  ;  I  merely  mention  that  as  the  way  in  which 
Uioee  Ibiiigs  are  tnrried  on, 

~  2496.  {-Vr.  TicitlfloB.)  Will  you  explain  why  ihiw 
tanDing  wild  orJfred  ? — Bi'causc  ihejiiniore,  as  abody, 
]iftd  not  kept  on  (liis  unlimili'd  supply  of  cutlery  imd 
Htationery,  to  the  eniinriietion  of  ilie  swiiors,  I  believe 
lb«t  if  enquiries  were  made  at  Giiigera,  who  ia  ibe 
onokseller,  Fjlalioner,  and  so  on,  he  could,  if  he  liked, 
tell  pome  hard  stories  ;  perhupa  being  n  college 
official,  be  would  not  like  to  do  ao,  I  know  wLiH  he  ha« 
snid  about  il,  ae  to  whiit  bills  Lave  been  run  up  by 
boya  for  this  clalionery. 

2497.  [Lord  LylliitoH.)  Iluve  you  lold  Mr.  Seotl 
of  ibi?? — No,  I  have  not.  liecauwe  I  only  tuiw  him  for 
a  very  flborl  time  after  my  boy  lirsl  entered  the  eollege. 
He  really  waw  very  kind,  and  he  gave  me  to  under- 
Btftnd,  without  exactly  saying'  ho,  that  be  would  do 
wbal  he  could  to  help  my  boy;  Ucaune  one  of  Va 
grievances  vviis,  he  was  threatened  by  Mr.  Mun^hall, 
who  said,  "  If  you  fellows  in  the  iip|ier  remove  do  not 
"  do  well,  you' know  I  shall  degrade  you,  semi  you 
"  into  the  lower  remove,"  and  that  lo  a  boy  who  has 
nlways  gone  up,  and  up,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  workers  that  ever  went  into  the  nchool, 
U  a  serious  grievance,  particularly  when  he  hits  not 
time  lo  do  his  work,  lie  is  not  a  wonderfully  clever 
boy,  hul,  if  ihcro  ia  dij^linctioa  lo  be  gained,  lie  will 
try  and  gain  it,  and  lie  will  be  sure  to  gain  the 
refpeet  and  love  of  all  his  masters.  I  feel  I  have  got 
(me  of  the  bent  ca.tes,  as  far  as  the  boy  is  concerned, 
tJiat  A  mall  ever  hail.  It  does  not  depejid  on  my 
opiuton,  hut  on  the  records  of  the  school,  and  on  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Mr.  Seott,  and  Mr.  James. 

2498.  You  proiiosc  to  tell  Mr.  Scott  ?— Yea. 

2499.  {Lord  Devon.)  One  question  before  you  go 
on.  Yoii  sny  the  tanning  was  ordered.  Did  yon 
understand  lliat  it  wan  ordered  hy  ihc  four  tnonitors, 
by  Ihe  whole  of  the  senior  election,  or  by  the  captain 
o£  the  school,  or  hy  whom  ? — 1  cannot  say  how  it  ia 
done.  They  have  what  is  called  a  court-martial, 
which  is  a  very  summary  proceeding.  There  is 
precious  little  done  ;  as  my  boy  snvs,  il  is  all  one  way. 
They  will  &ay,  "Well,  A,  or  B"  or  whatever  the 
names  may  he,  "I  think  wu  had  better  give  these 
"  fellows  a  tanniDg." 

2500.  Il  pi-ofesecs  lo  come  (i'om  the  upper  eliectlon? 
— Yes,  Well,  then  my  hoy's  slatement  goes  on, 
"  They  conld  lick  you  in  any  way  they  thought  proper, 
"  either  hy  '  buekhorsJug  '  or  hy  'tanning,'  i.e.,  hy 
"  hitting  you  on  the  hack  of  the  hand,  or  on  ihe  calves 
'■  of  the  legs  with  a  rnckel,  or  by  making  you  put  your 
"  hand  on  the  table  with  an  order  lo  knuckle  down, 
"  and  hitting  you  over  the  knuckles  wiih  the  sharp 
"  end  of  the  college  cap  or  hook,  or  paper  knife. 
"  Ton  had  lo  ask  them  ihe  time  ihey  wanted  lo  be 
"  called  just  before  prayers  ihe  previous  night. 
"  During  the  winter  two  juniors  were  employed  as 
'*  calls.  One  was  employed  to  call  fellows,  and  the 
"  other  one   had  lo  j^et  np  and   light   the   Area  in  the 

upper  and  under  election  room,  and  get  four  kettles 
"  boiling  before  any  senior  or  upper  election  boy 
"  came  down  slairs.  The  call  up  stairs  had  to  pull 
"  the  fellow  out  of  bed  ;  the  i-arlicst  geucrnlly  was 
"  half-past  3  o'clock," 

2501.  (Lord  ClaTcndon.)  Iliilf-past  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  winter,  in  ihe  hard- 
working lime.  My  hoy  slept  nearly  all  Iho  time  when 
ho  came  home  to  ine  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  Tou 
have  lo  go  round  lo  every  one  of  the  hoys  and  say, 
"  What  time  shall  I  call  you  ?— "  Half-past  3  ;"  aiid 
then  perhaps  at  8  o'clock  you  have  lo  hurry  his 
things  in,  in  lime  to  aave  him  from  a  wigging  from 
the  master.     Then,  perhaps,  another  says  he  will  get 


"call 


up  nt  a  r^uarter  lieforc  4,     You  b*vA  lo  t 

down  and  you  mu^t  do  iti 

2502.  (Mr.   Vaugban.)  H    ifi   DOt  Bt  ODo 
hour,  BO  that  a  boy  oau  go  lo  bed  »gun,  Inti 
series  of  callings  't — Clearly.   When  lltey  ■»* 
tliai  is  what  they  hove  lo  do, 

2503.  (Mr.    Thompson.)       Wlio 
has  to  see  lo  the  kettles,  ami  »o  OQ. 

2504.  How  often  doi*  it  occ"'".  "' 
week  ? — Yes  ;  I  Bball  come  to  llmi  I'l 
says  that  properly  tins  ought  not  locoiiie  u*j 
a  certain  Dumber  of  liiiies  «  week,  but  iLey  _ 
by  a  doctor's  certificate  and  so  on.  If  a  U>y  knl^tt 
playing  at  fontlfall,  and  htui  done  pretty  well,  pc^tp 
one  of  Ihe  eeuiori  would  »»y  "  yoB  need  i)ot(^i^ 
"  night." 

2505.  (Lord  Lyttellun.)     Do  you    coiuidni 
jured  youi  son's  health  ? — Certainly. 

250G.  At  thtK  moment  he    U  not   what  Ii« 
have  been  ? — Certainly  not.      We   look  him 
Brighton.     I  may  say  I  am  not  ut  nil  n  ridi  mu,! 
have   felt    it  necessatj  lo   go    to    some    coin 
expense  in  sending  him  about.     I  itent  hint  ahouti 
1  could,  and  took  him  dowu    to  Brighton 
Eot  the  chance,  really  to  set  hie  liealth  rigtiludl 
his  spirits  Up  ;  I  never  saw  a  l»oy  get  intuBod^jU 
a  slate.     Mr.  Scoit  said  loliim  one  day,  "  Well, ', 
"  rick,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  ngaiii.    Wei 
"  think  Westm.iuBlcr  a  very    hc»llliy    pkrr.    P*i 
"  it  is  the  college  ajr  that  does    not   agivr  . 
"  quite."     Mr.  .Scott  knew    very  well 
have  no  doubt. 

2.!10T.    {Sir  S.  Northcote.)     IJaA    be   go«l  ■ 
before  ho  weut  to  college  ? — Capital    health,     tl 
not  for  one  moment  overstate  the  tiling.   If  1 
here  now,  yon  would  say  he  18  a  ffesli  looi 
fellow.      I   could  not   say   I   have    had   mn 
advice  about  him,  for  we  knew    what  wu5  tliv 
We  got  him  down  to  Brighton,    and    whener 
could,  we  got  him  into  the  coiinlry.      When 
a  saints-day,  or  any  other  opportunity,  we  woali 
him  down  lo  a  bi-other-iii-law  of  mine,  mid  givrj 
day  down  there,  with  the  hounds  j  or  anything 
him  out  and  try  imd  keep  him  up  to  tlie  proper  wi 

2A08.  (Mr.    Vaughari.')    You    did    not   tliukk^M 
great  applicaliou  could  account   for  h  liitic  ihrp 
in  his  health  ? — No  ;  because  at    tJiia  linic  lie  !g 
application,  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  shape  o!\ 
ing,  or  work  of  thai  kind. 

2509,  How  long  did  that  inability  U>  da  wiyi 
last  ? — One  whole  twelvemonth the  juninr  ywt,  ( 

2510.  Do  you  consider  that  the  juinm  JSM 
fact  a  year  lost  lo  a  boy  ? — Utlerlv,  aa  far  ae  I 
is  concerm-d,  and  ver}*  much  worso  lliau  loei,  at  &r  ■ 
the  influence  of  it  ia  concerned.  But  tlie  evil  deoM 
stop  there  ;  it  is  uetu'ly  as  bad  as  Itir  ae  tla-  wo 
concerned  for  the  second  election  j  the  juuior«i 
slaves,  and  the  second  election  the  iniinei' 
drivers,  who  have  to  see  that  the  juuiorai 
several  duties,  so  that  if  ihosc  duties  arc 
intricnic,  and  incessant,  the  labours  of  ibc 
election  will  be  in  proportion  ;  for  instance,  ih 
lo  see  that  the  juniors  are  attending  in  college, 
lo  answer  "election;"  when  it  ie  culled  iheyJ 
to  bawl  oul  aometliing  or  other  lo  the  junitirs, ; 
that  they  answer  the  call  ;  this  of  itself  wouldj 
serious  inlcrruplion  to  the  work  of  a  second  i 
as  lliey  have  lo  go  and  lind  the  juniors  at 
other  places  ;  but  the  evil  goes  further,  for  itl 
happens  ihal  the  whole  of  the  juniors  aif  e» 
answering  "  election,"  allcnding  iu  fuel  to 
Ihe  seniors  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  and  "e^ 
is  called,  if  there  is  no  junior  to  be  found,  ouci 
second  eleclion  must  answer  it  hiin«>elf.  The 
quencc  of  this  is,  that  so  soon  as  a  second  elf 
who  may  be  at  work,  eeca  the  number  of  joniom' 
employed  hy  Ihe  seniors  getting  small,  he  puts  i 
hooka  and  takes  himself  off  somewhere,  to 
having  lo  answer  "election,"  leaving  the  pL 
signed  for  him  to  do  hia  work  in,  imd  going  i 
other  ;  Ihei-efore,  for  two  years,  u  boy's  work 
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perioMsly  InterfVre^  wilh,  There  is  always  one  of  the 
second  election  lining  duty  ilie  wliole  of  each  day,  out 
of  Mcbool,  ft«  It  hull  porter  lo  college,  under  the  title  of 
"  monos,  "  except  tlial,  unlike  a  gentlemnn's  hill  1  por- 
ter, he  must  (no  matter  what  the  weather  is)  never  bo 
seen  inside  college  when  on  duty,  uuder  the  petmlly 
of  ft  very  ftcvere  licking. 

2.111.  Must  there  not  be  tin  undcrstnudiug  nn  (ho 
part  of  the  mni^ters  that  this  fiystem  is  going  on.  if  a 
boy  cannot  look  at  his  lessons,  nnd  doea  not  acquit 
Iiimaelf  with  common  credit? — He  cannot  do  so.  I  will 
state  everything  I  liope  aud  iruat  most  fairly.  Wlien  I 
saw  Mr.  Scott  in  the  early  stages,  I  said  to  him  "  It  is 
quite  eyident  ho  cannot  work."  "Well,"  he  snid,  "  no 
"  donbt  he  baa  been  working  very  hard,  and  ]>erhaps 
*'  «  twelvemon til's  rest  will  do  bini  no  liurm."  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  very  much  in  gelling  into  college. 
He  was  presented  with  the  heail  I.wy   lo  the  Dean. 

Mr.  G M ,  got  in  bend,  and  my  boy  second, 

and  those  two  were  singled  out,  and  presented  lo  tbo 

Dejui.    But  for  tbo  accident  of  M ,  starting  til  the 

last  moment  as  a  candidate  for  college,  the  maalers 
and  tioya  all  said  that  my  boy  would  have  got  in 
ctiptain.  It  was  an  unlucky  tiling,  ns  M— — -  is  more 
than  ordinarily  clever  at  hiri  Ijooks.  One  challenge 
lasted  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  my  hoy  l)eat  bim 
three  challenges  one  after  the  other.  He  got  ill.  Mr. 
Scott  kindiy  adjourned  the  thing.    He  never  recovered 

bimaelf,  and  M bent  him;  but  I  do  not  think  my 

boy  could  have  lioaten  M ,  even  if  he  had  not 

been  taken  ill.  If  he  had  got  in  head  he  would  not 
have  had  this  that  we  are  now  complaining  ui,  to  do; 
because  the  custom  of  the  college  is,  that  the  captain 
Blrikes  the  head  boy  of  the  election  on  the  eheek  and 
snys  in  Latin—"  Yon  be  iVec — all  (he  rest  be  slaves" 
— "  nervi  " — the  old  villeinage  syt-tem.  The  word  was 
used  there  I  see,  in  thM  sense,  and  it  is  literally  so,  (hey 
are  slaves,  body  and  soul.  I  know  what  I  am  saying 
perfectly  well,  and  I  say,  that  no  man  can  put  his 
finger  upon  one  moment  which  n  junior  has  uiiinler- 
ruptcd  from  the  1st  January  to  the  -3ist  December.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  upon  all  occasioiia,  nt  every 
moment,  he  has  to  go  through  tlie  duties  I  am  going  to 
deaeribe,  which  the  "  tenor  "  (I  do  not  know  bow  that 
word  arises)  has  to  do.  They  are  not  always  of  that 
active  nature.  Anil  it  ia  quite  true  that  during  some 
portion  of  (he  evening  a  monitor,  or  a  second  electiou, 
comes  in  and  stays  there  to  see  that  the  juniors 
do  their  work  ;  but  they  are  never  able  to  do  their 
work  in  this  way,  because,  there  ia  nn  unceasing  cry 
of"  electiou  ";  yon  may  hear  it  nil  over  the  place. 
My  boy  used  to  hear  it  when  he  was  at  Mr.  James's, 
at  the  private  house  ;  Mr.  Scott  may  hear  it  when  lie 
is  Bitting  in  his  dining  room.  This  "  election"  is  the 
cry  that  the  seniors  can  give  when  they  want  anything; 
it  goes  on  more  or  less  without  intermission  all  day, 
sometimes,  generally  in  faet,  in  volleys;  occasionally 
there  arc  lulls,  but  they  occur  very  seldom,  and 
they  are  the  exception.  Sometimes  yon  may  hear 
the  cry,  and  know  that  it  is  in  an  upper  room. 
You  go  and  put  your  hettil  up  (he  chimney,  and 
answer  it.  They  call  idl  over  the  preeinets.  It 
is  true  it  may  not  bo  your  particular  duty  to  an- 
swer it;  my  boy  getting  in  second  would  have  been 
monitor,  and  it  might  not  be  bis  duty  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  do  what  the  senior  happened  to  require;  but 
n  boy  preparing  Latin  verses,  nnd  so  on,  might  be 
interrupted  with  this,  and  not  know  whether  he  must 
run,  or  not;  and  if  he  does  not,  (he  second  election 
come,  nnd  with  an  otith,  kick  him  out  of  the  room  to 
attend  to  the  call.  True  it  is  my  boy  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Beniors.  They  said  somefimes,  "  Oh 
no,  don't  yon  come,  send  some  one  else."  He  was  on 
most  intiraat«  terms  with  someof  the  big  fellows.  But 
as  far  as  that  was  concerned,  the  interruption  to  him 
was  just  the  same.  This  cry  of  "  election  "  goes  ou  nt 
every  moment,  and  so  does  the  cry  of  "  clock,"  A 
senior  will  not  look  at  the  clock,  nor  at  his  watch.  He 
will  call  out  "  clock,"  and  you  must  have  a  watch,  and 
you  muHt  answer  bim.  Another  boy  will  be  standing  by 
him  within  three  ynrde,  and  half  a  minute  afterwards, 
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out  cornea  "  clock  "  again,  and  so  they  go  on  all  day  and 
all  night  long.  I  go  on  with  the  statement  I  was 
reading:  "and  downstairs  call  was  supjiosed  (o  go  down 
"  stairs  an  hour  before  any  senior  was  called  ;  upstairs 

"  had  to  cai'ry  a  watch  ahout  with  him,  and  answer  

"  the  time  to  any  one  who  should  ask  him  ;  the  seniors    as  Jan.  1868. 

"  holloa  out  'clock,'   to  which   upstairs  cull  answers,       

"  'coming,'  and  then  tells  him  the  time.  The  third 
"  eleetiona  holloa  ont  'time,'  to  wh.icli  yon  have  to 
"  respond,  from  half-pnst  3  to  half-past  7  in  'he  even- 
"  ing  ;  upstairs  call  has  to  answer  the  cry  of  the  seniors 
"  {which  is  "election"),  and  gel  them  warm  water  from 
"  downstairs  call,  or  fill  their  baths,  &c.  At  half-past 
"  seven  all  the  juniors  had  to  answer 'election,' — that 
is,  the  continued  cry  of  "  election,"  for  whatever  they 
want,  whether  it  is  kiiives-,  alationerj-,  or  nnythiDg 
else  :  whatever  it  is  ; — "  or  attend  to  miy  of  the  elec- 
"  tions  and  do  anything  for  them,  such  as  run  to  the 
"  post,  or  to  the  tailor  s  with  gonns  or  caps.  At  8 
"  o'clock  we  go  into  school  til!  9  o'clock,  we  then  take 
"  our  senior's  books  down  ecboo!,  nnd  go  to  breukfaat 
"  in  college  hall ;  we  there  answer  election  and  wait 
"  upon  the  seniors  and  the  other  elections  above  na, 
"  runnuig  out  to  the  confectioner's  for  rolls,  tongue, 
"  ham,  &c.,  &c.  There  is  a  junior  every  day  in  col- 
"  lege  who  has  to  stay  in  college  all  day.  He  is  called 
"  '  watch,'  and  his  business  is  to  answer  'elect  ion,' and 
"  fug  for  everyone  who  comes  into  college  during  play 
"  hours  ;  he  baa  to  keep  up  the  fires,  see  that  the  ket- 
"  Ilea  boil,  nnd  attend  to  everything.  All  the  other 
"  junioi-s  during  jilay  hours,  from  half-past  12  till  din- 
"  ner  at  two,  have  lo  go  inta  'green'  lo  attend 
"  'station,'  i.e.,  an  order  from  the  seniors  which 
"  forbids  us  to  be  anywhere  during  those  boiii's  except 
"  in  green,  save  by  special  permission  from  aonieof  the 
"  seniors;  every  junior  has  lobe  in  college  at  all  other 
"  hours  when  tliey  are  supposed  to  be  at  leisure,  lo  aa- 
"  swer  'election  '  and  fag,  unless  he  has  special  permis- 
"  sion  from  some  senior  logo  out  for  halfaii  hour  i  thca 
*'  he  is  liable  to  be  sent  in  again  during  that  leave,  to 
"  auswcr  'election,'  if  all  the  other  juniors  have  hectt 
"  sent  out  on  eiTauds,  and  often  the  second  elections 
"  (who  are  themselves  licked  if  tliey  fail  to  sec  that 
''  thejuniors  do  their  work}" — that  is  the  system  ;  the 
seniors  do  not  as  a  ritle  lick  thejuniors,  but  ihey  lick 
the  second  election — "come  and  run  up  to  yon  in 
"  Dean's  Yard,  and  with  a  kiek  nnd  on  oath,  hurry  you 
"  into  college.  During  the  evening  theiT  are  several 
"  distinct  duties  for  different  juniors,  which  I  will 
"  describe.  There  isa  junior  who  is  called  'light-tlie- 
"  fire  i'  he  has  lo  sec  that  I  he  packet  often,  colfee,  and 
"  sugar,  and cansof  milk  are  delivered  in  college,  hai 
"  to  make  Ibree  leas  during  ihe  evening,  has  to  sweep 
"  and  keep  the  rooms  in  order,  keep  the  6res  up,  and 
"  see  that  the  kettles  are  boiling,  run  up  with  kettles  to 
"  the  aeniora  for  washing  their  hands  in  (lie  dormitory; 
'■  no  easy  task  lo  manage,  with  four  kettles;  lo  have  hot 
"  water  for  all  the  up]>er  elections,  nnd  to  keep  at  Iho 
"  same  lime  boiling  water  for  lea,  Ac.,  &e.,"  because 
they  have  four  teas  in  (he  course  of  the  evening,  from 
7  o'clock  to  the  time  of  going  to  bed. 

2ol2.   Do  you  mean  the  same  boy  drinks  four  teas?  swSBW- 
— Ves,  four  separate  leas,  or  coflbc.     He  is  sometimes 
luxurious,  and  chooses  to  take  coffee. 

2.513.  At  what  times  are  those  ? — From  about  7  up 
to  10  o'clock,  or  a  (rifle  later.  Four  tens  for  every 
one  of  ihem.     He  goes  on  : — 

"And  if  there  is  not  a  plentiful  supply  of  boiling 
water  always  on  ihe  fire,  you  get  licked  in  every 
direction,  in  fact,  by  everyone  above  you  in  eleclions, 
who  wants  boiling  water  and  cannot  get  it,  because  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  enough  boiling,  always 
ready,  owing  to  the  immense  consumption.  Every 
two  minutes  you  have  to  fill  (he  kettles,  and  yon  are 
very  lucky  if  you  have  two  minutes  to  *il  down,  let 
alono  lime  lo  think  about  beginning  an  exercise,  per- 
haps long,  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  care.  This 
duty  come^  ly  a  junior  three  times  in  a  fortnight,  and 
often  many  more  times,  because  if  any  juniors  have 
been  playing  in  a  foot-bidl  match,  &e.,  the  seniors 
sometimes  say  they  need  not  do  any  work  thai  night ; 
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80  it  ofli'ii  foil*  to  llie  lot  of  other  juniors,  who  have 
not  liceo  playing.  In  take  the  cstm  work,  and  I  felt 
thut  viTV  miicli  bst  huiC.  I  wu.h  nlwufs'  doing  exira 
work,  Ijorause  I  liLip[jencd  not  to  lie  poud  at  plajiiig 

fool-ball  ;   I  did   not  care  about   it.     There   is  also  a 

Jan.  1863.    jnnior  who   i^;  culled  '  tenor  ;'   ho  has  fo  light  nil   the 

lights    all     over   ci'llcgc,   and    look    urier    the   upper 

eleclinu  room  6ref,  During  ihf  niiiler,  when  wi- 
have  our  '  hwk-hoiris"  at  6  o'clock,  it  Ji-  tenor's  duty 
between  6  and  lialt-pnst,  to  go  round  to  all  the  rieuiors 
and  nsk  iliem  wherlier  they  will  ■  please  to  take  any- 
thing by  orders,'  " 

I  believe  I  am  correil  in  saying,  that  if  ho  said, 
"Will  you  take  anything?"  or,  "Do  you  wish  for  any- 
thing by  orflers  ?"  he  would  get  a  licking.  He  must 
not  le.ive  out  the  word  "  tiikf,"  or  "  by,"  or  anything 
of  ihul  sort,  because  there  is  an  insluncc  aftcrwardB 
where  that  did  occur.     He  goes  on  : — 

"  If  they  want  something,  tenor  writes  it  down  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  imd  goes  on  to  the  nest  Bcnior, 
Tenter  is  Imund  to  lake  any  orders  from  any  of  the 
other  elections,  hut  he  is  not  oblif;ed  to  ask  any  of 
thein  whether  they  will  take  anyliiiug,  except  the 
*eniorn.  Some  or  other  of  the  upper  eluciiong  arc 
always  giviii;r  Ica-parlre!'  during  the  winter  nioiitliK 
»o  tpnor  is  "Iwuya  occupied  getting  orders  and  taking 
tlicm  in  till  ?iup per- time,  which  JK  7  o'clock,  and  lie  i^ 
very  lucky  if  lie  li.is  time  to  go  to  hall  at  all  and  pet 
uiiv  supper.  When  tenor  has  gone  round  and  got  the 
orders  from  the  scuiorj^  he  has  to  go  up  to  ccdiegc 
door  and  ring;  aud  "College  John, "who  In  wailing  out- 
ride, reads  the  orders  and  gets  them  from  Sutclifl'e'a 
or  any  of  the  shops  near  at  liand.  When  tenor  rings 
the  bell  for  John,  he  lias  to  cry  out,  'Any  more 
orderw?  John  is  going  oli'.'  One  junior  one  day 
made  a  mistiike  and  cried  out,  ■  Any  more  orderB  ? 
John  is  about  to  Iwive.'  He  wns  called  into  the 
upper  election  room  immediately,  and  very  nurrtiwly 
escaped  'tanning"  for  this  breach  of  cilJego  disci- 
plino  ;  na  it  wa«,  he  was  kept  hiilf-an-hour  listening 
to  the  conceited  trash  of  a  tyranniyiil  bully.  During 
Niivember,  December,  Jniiuiiry,  l-'ebrnnry  we  are 
locked  up  at  a  quarter  to  (i,  and  we  tome  out  of  school 
nl  half-jiast  o.  It  ia  almost  impog.tible  lo  light  all  the 
gaa  in  college  in  that  time.  At  a  quuH«-r  to  6 
you  have  lo  answer  yonr  namo  in  the  ujiper  election 
room,  and  if  you  are  not  there  before  he  comes  in 
to  the  room  (generally  a  little  before  a  quarlcr  to  (i) 
you  have  to  submit  to  being  i^lruck  like  a  dog,  wifli- 
out  a  inuiiniir  or  even  a  look.  If  you  have  not  linil 
time  to  light  all  the  gas  everywhere,  yon  are  called 
up  by  some  senior  or  seniors,  and  have  to  undergo 
another  degrading  punishment.  Often  when  you  are 
Imrrying  about,  lighting  the  gas,  some  seuior  will  call 
you  back  and  send  you  to  fetch  some  puliy  triUe, 
without  any  consideration  for  you,  and  apparently 
with  uootiier  view  than  loget  yon  a  licking  ftir  not  having 
lit  all  the  gas.  At  10  miimlc.s  to  10,  when  Mr.  Ingram 
comes  in  to  read  pi'ayors,  tenor  has  lo  go  to  theupper 
election  I'oum  door  and  cry  ouf,  'I'hillimore  ready, 
O'Brien  ready,  Bosiinrpiet  reafly,'  Btc,  &c.,  till  he 
has  been  through  tbeni  all.  Alter  prayers  he  hna  to 
stand  at  the  upper  election  room  door,  and  cry  out, 
'  Struck  10.'  Then  the  monitor  of  chmnber  replies 
Bomelhing  in  Latin,  which  I  never  could  ipiile  eatch  ; 
but  very  often  the  monitor  keeps  tenor  sttuiding  at  the 
door  holloaing  Ibis  out  for  five  or  10  minutes,  either 
too  idle  lo  reply,  or  with  the  laudable  inlenlion  of 
delaying  tenor  in  the  performance  of  hiri  otiicr  duties. 
Then  lenor  has  to  go  round  to  ail  ibe  other  seniors, 
and  ask,  '  Do  you  want  lenor.  please.'  Then  if 
your  own  HOnior  or  seniors  wanted  tea  or  coffee,  you 
had  lo  make  it  for  them.  Tiien  you  had  to  put  out 
the  gas  in  the  under  election  room  and  middle  rooms, 
and  then  you  were  allowed  to  go  up  into  the  dor- 
mitory and  undergo  from  the  monitor  of  chamber 
BOme  degrading  punishment  for  not  having  been  up 
in  the  dorniilory  l>efore. 

•'  Tenor  has  to  carry  a  watch  about  with  him 
during  llie  cveuing,  and  has  to  answer  the  time  to 
the  seniors  when  ihey  holloa  'Clock,'  and  to  the  3rd 


elections  when  they  holloa  '  Time."  The  seniors  hollM 
'clock'  one  after  the  olher:  a  senior  will  holloa 
'clock,'  and  you  will  answer  him  loud  enough  for  sny 
one  within  50  yards  to  hear  him,  but  some  olher 
senior,  although  he  be  standing  only  three  feel  away  ' 
from  him,  will  holloa  *tWk'  a  second  after,  nnd  no 
they  go  on  all  the  evening;  and  the  same  with  "ele«- 
"  tion;"  there  is  tiot  5  minutes  during  the  evening 
without  10  or  12  'elections'  being  holloaed;  and 
sometimes  much  more  frequently,  one  after  tlta otfatr, 
a  stream  of  them.  There  are  two  juniors  who 
are  called  'put  to  rights.'  At  2.S  minutes  lo  10 
tliey  have  lo  ask  permission  from  the  monitor  of 
eliamlier  whelher  they  may  go  and  put  to  rights: 
one  has  to  go  and  put  the  tables  right  and  sweep 
the  room  up,  and  the  other  one  has  to  put  chatra 
for  the  seniors  and  ebairii  for  ihe  3rd  elections, 
and  if  there  should  ho  one  ebnir  too  much,  or  one 
wanting,  you  are  certain  after  prayers,  lo  be  licked  in 
such  a  way  with  a  racket  or  walking  stick  thai  yuu 
cannot  stand  upright  for  the  next  day  or  two.  Being 
'put  to  riglils  chairs,'  ns  it  is  called,  is  a  veiy  harJ 
duty  ;  you  have  to  run  up  nud  do^vn  to  the  dormit'.try 
to  fetch  chairs,  Ijecause  there  are  none  in  the  upper 
election  room,  and  you  have  got  barely  time  to  du  it 
in.  After  prayers,  '  put  lo  rights  eliaii^ "  has  to 
carry  uji  all  the  chairs  again  into  the  cubicles  where 
he  took  them  from,  and  if  the  chairs  ore  iiol  exactly 
where  ihey  were  before,  you  cerlaiuly  have  to  un- 
dergo some  ingenious  punishment.  Some  new  cbiiir?, 
wliich  wore  given  to  the  under  election  room,  were 
forbidden  by  Mr.  Ingram  to  he  used  in  the  upper 
election  room,  and  the  monitors  had  orders  to  ece 
that  they  were  not  used  ihere.  They  were  obliged 
lo  be  taken  into  ihe  upper  election  by  '  put  to  rights 
'  cliairs  '  for  prayers,  but  he  had  strict  orders  to  tnke 
them  into  the  under  election^  room  again  directly 
after.  He  had  to  take  them  in  again  during  the 
evening,  iibont  1!  o'clock,  when  the  juniors  ore  in 
bed  (if  they  are  lucky  enough).  Some  senior  wants 
a  chair,  goes  into  the  under  election  room  nnd  tak 
one  ;  nest  morning  some  senior  finds  one  of  th 
ehaire  in  the  Upper  election  room,  asks  who  was 
'  put  to  rights  chairs  '  hist  night  ;  when  he  is  told  he 
Bend^  for  the  junior,  and  asks  him  why  he  left  thai 
chair  in  the  upper  election  room  last  night.  The 
junior  says  he  certainly  took  them  all  out  of  ihe 
room  last  night.  The  senior  says  '  that  is  nil  Ixish,' 
and  gives  him  a  brutal  licking.  After  yon  imve 
taken  all  these  chairs  up  atairpi.  you  hare  got  lo  a.sfc 
your  senior  or  seniors  whelher  he  will  take  lea  or 
coifee  ;  if  they  do  take  it,  you  have  to  make  U  ft 
them. 

"  'Put  to  rights  tables'  is  rather  a  lighter  las 
You  have  to  clear  up  the  tables  and  put  them  siraighl 
and  sweep  up  the  room  and  see  that  everything 
neat  and  nice.  One  Saturday  evening  a  junior,  w 
was  'put  to  rights  tables,'  had  neglected  to  put 
Bible  on  the  corner  of  the  table  on  which  Mr.  Ingram 
reads  prayers  ;  the  second  election  whose  turn  it 
that  night  to  see  that  the  Junior  hnd  cleaned 
tables  properly,  and  put  the  Bihie  in  Ihe  pro 
jiUiee,  had  no  limo  to  Icll  the  junior  to  go  and 
one.  but  caught  up  a  Greek  testament  and  put 
there  instead.  Mr.  Ingram  rciKl  prayers  from  til 
own  book,  as  usual;  and  direelly  after  prayers, 
tyraniiiciil  bully  of  n  seuior,  who  saw  that  it  wu,-: 
Greek  lestnmenl,  called  the  second  election,  told  him 
to  fetch  his  (senior's)  wnlking  stick,  and  then,  having 
made  him  touch  his  toes,  beat  him  with  this  slirk  till 
it  broke  over  his  back,  and  then  the  poor  fellow  was 
allowed  to  stagger  from  the  room."  It  bo  happened 
that  this  fellow  who  got  the  licking  was  a  trenitndai 
bully  himself,  and  I  believe  the  one  who  has  main 
inlliieneed  my  boy  in  going  away.  But  uotwit 
standing  that,  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  spi-aks  «f 
the  treatment  this  fellow  met  with.  He  was  quite 
horrilied  at  seeing  what  look  place,  even  to  tlm 
fellow  whom  he  would  like  lo  lick  himself, 
goes  on: — "During  the  play  time  the  juniors 
"  cull    boys,  &c.,  dec,  and  ihat  of  coui-sc  look 
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"  tlieii-  timi.'.  It  bfleu  cornea  to  llie  tiini  of  a 
"  junior  lo  Ijq  '  leuor,'  '  Ii;.'iil-tlie-liri','  ami  '  put- 
"  tu-righls,'  and  perhaps  to  lie  one  of  ihc  calls 
"  for  to-morrow,  auil  to  luive  to  get  up  ut  hiilf-pa»t  y 
"  in  the  moruiiig.  All  llieso  duticB  nro  pcrfornit-il 
"  duriug  till'  tiniL-  we  ai'e  Buppoecil  to  be  doing  our 
"  work,  Tlicre  is  not  n  uiglH,  but  wbjit  ymi  bnve  one 
"  or  oilier  of  fhese  dutioa  to  piTfonn,  besides  mftlting 
"  tens  for  your  senior,  and  answuring  "t-lectiim,"  and 
"  general  fogging."  There  ia  geuevid  fuggiug  besides 
nil  tbis,  but  I  do  not  condceccud  to  object  to  that. 
Perhaps  fagging  is  n  bad  system,  but  I  do  not  now 
objeet  to  tlial.  My  boy  siiya  lie  was  llie  best  fag  in  the 
school.  All  tlie  follows  will  auy  he  did  it  as  eliec-r- 
fully  ns  any  of  llic  rest.  lie  did  ii  with  a  smiling,  cheer- 
ful fivec,  and  he  was  a  favorite  with  them  nil.  He  gol 
a  letter  from  Winter,  one  of  the  seniors,  the  olher 
day,  asking  him  lo  his  house.  Winter  is  a  very  nice 
fellow.  It  is  not  fiiggiug,  us  ordinarily  understood, 
thtitlcomphiii)  of.  He  goes  on  : — "Each  junior  has  to 
"  carry  about  with  bini  in  bis  college  iviiisleoat  two 
"  pieces  nf  iudiii  rubber,  do.  of  gntta  pcreha,  do.  of 
"  sealing  wax,  two  peaciis,  two  inenea  of  pen  i^tring, 
_  "  two  wedges,  two  knives,  i  wo  dips  (little  ink  bottles), 
"  un  unlimited  quantity  of  note  paper,  small  and  large 
"  size;  do.  of  quarlenis  {square  pieces  of  pnjier),  do, 
'■  pens(quill).  In  your  buivnu  in  college  you  have  got 
"  to  keep  an  nnlimiled  quaniityof  these  things  (o- 
"  gether  with  ink  bolllepi,  in  drawers  that  arc  not 
"  locked,  so  (bat  any  one  who  wants  nuylhing  can  go 
"  and  get  it  j  if  you  do  not  keep  all  these  thinga  in 
"  your  bureau, a  tienior  can  tell  a  second  eleolion  lo  take 
"  you  into  the  wftshiug  place,  where  you  life  obliged  to 
"  piit  your  leg  up  on  a  mised  stone,  and  the  seeond 
"  election  then  takes  a  run  at  you,  and  kicks  and  hits 
"  you  like  a  dog."  The  second  election  who  was  over 
my  boy,  and  who  wonld  have  to  kick  him,  goes  by 
tiie  nr.rae  of  ''  Hoots."  His  boots  are  ahoiil  as  thick  ns 
this  iKiiik,  and  that  would  have  been  the  boy  whose 
kicks  he  would  have  had  to  take.      He  goes  on  : — 

■■There  nro  several  ridiculous  rules  very  harntsing 
"  to  ihe  juniors,  one  of  which  la  thot  every  under  e!cc- 
"  lion  has  lo  lonchadrawerin  the  middle  of  the  sehool- 
"  room  whenever  hohasoccnsion  to  pass  it;  and  every 
"  junior  every  lime  lie  goes  up  llie  schoolroom  has  to 
"  put  a  pen  and  quartern  in  it,  and  the  seniors  come 
"  and  take  Iheni  ont  of  the  drawer  when  they  want 
"  any.  As  every  boy  knows  thai  there  are  pens  and 
'  quarterns  in  this  drawer,  every  one,  ivhelhev  town 
"  hoy  or  Queen's  seholar,  helps  himself,  and  the  blame 
"  falls  upon  the  junior  if  clean  pens  and  quarterns  are 
"  not  ahvavs  in  the  drawer.  I  nivself,  together  with 
"  the  rest  of  the  juniors,  have  had  to  stand  and  be 
"  struck  over  the  face  and  ears  like  a  bruic  by  the 
"  Beeond  elections  becaiiHe  the  quarlems  in  the  drawer 
"  were  not  quite  clean.  Any  under  election  wonld  as 
"  soon  think  of  Hying  as  of  passing  up  the  schoolroom 
"  wilhonl  duly  (ouching  the  drawer.  Another  rule  is, 
"  that  no  under  election  is  allowed  lo  pass  the  front 
"  windows  of  Mr.  Scolt's  house,  and  any  infringement 
"  of  this  is  met  with  the  most  brulal  Ireiilinenl."  I 
understand  thai  at  Trinity  College  it  is  the  rule  that 
the  students  do  not  pass  the  lodge.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand thiit  as  a  gentlemanly  ihing,  every  one  would 
wish  to  conform  to  that  mark  of  respect  as  regards 
the  privacy  of  the  Mastec. 

2514.  {I.ord  LyllelloH.)  Tlint  ia  BujipoKcd  (o  lie 
the  rule,  is  it  ? — A  graduate  of  Cambridge  told  me 
80  the  other  day.  In  this  case  no  sup|iosed  adviintiige 
of  that  kind  could  arise,  because  there  was  a.  very 
small  number  who  were  prohibited,  and  it  cannot  be 
for  any  privacy  of  Mr.  Scott,  ihereforo. 

2.515.  {Mr.' Thompson.)  Is  it  Mr.  Seolt's  or  Ihe 
boys'  rule  ? — The  boys'  rule. 

2516.  He  would  have  a  perfect  right  lo  make  such 
a  rule  if  he  chose? — lam  quite  sure  it  is  not  his 
rule.     He  goes  on  : — 

"  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  second  election 
"  was  seen  running  by  Mr.  Scolt'e  window  by  a  senior, 
"  and  immediately  afterwards  ho  was  called  into  the 
"  upper  election  room,  and  there  told  to  touch  his  toes. 
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"  and  a  sonior  beat  him  till  he  broke  his  walking  slick 
"  over  his  back.  There  arc  also  difl'erent  doors  that 
"  lend  into  the  same  rooms  in  college,  but  under  elec- 
"  titina  are  only  allowed  to  go  into  one  door,  and 
"  would  not  lliiiik  of  entering  by  the  other." 

"Juniors  are  not  allowed  to  wear  their  caps  or  -js  j«o.  1 
"  gowna  in  ooHege,  except  at  prayers,  when  they  are 
"  allowed  to  wear  their  gowuK.  If  you  are  walking 
"  about  with  your  cap  on,  and  go  into  a  shop,  if  any 
"  of  the  upper  eleeliou  are  there,  you  have  to  take  off 
"  your  cap.  If  auy  upper  elections  are  ia  'greeu' 
"  when  yon  are  there,  yon  have  lo  take  ofi'  your 
'■  gown,  and  you  m.ay  not  enter  '  fields '  (cricket 
"  ground)  without  laking  off  your  gown, 

"  Upstairs  coll  in  the  winter  is  a  very  hard  thing, 
"  Yon  have  lo  wake  ut  half-past  3,  call  the  fellows, 
"  get  them  hot  water  from  downsiairaj  call  and  answer 
"  the  repealed  and  never  eeitsiiig  erics  of  the  senior§ 
"  of  '  clock,'  till  8  oV-loek,  when  you  go  inio  school, 
"  and  any  fellow  who  is  lafe  for  school,  hcks  cull  for 
"  not  gelling  him  up.  This  comes  to  you  about  Iwo 
"  or  ibree  times  a  week," 

2j17.  (:l/r,  Vaiighan.)  Does  it  come  tO  the  same 
jiersou  two  or  three  times  a  week  ? — Yes. 

2318.  To  be  up  at  3  in  Uie  morning  nntQ  8  ? — Yes. 

2519,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  How  is  "call"  called 
liinif-elf.  How  does  he  inannge  to  wake  ? — He  ia 
obliged  to  do  it.  He  was  telling  me  tliia  morning  at 
breakfast  a  great  many  other  things  all  of  a  similar 
kind  ;  hut,  as  I  told  Mr.  Scotl,  this  is  going  on  at 
Ihia  moment.  If  you  were  to  go  to  college  you  would 
see  ii  at  this  moment. 

2520,  How  long  was  your  son  in  college? — From 
Inst  Whitsuntide  till  previous  to  Ihe  Cbrislmas  vaca- 
tion. He  W113  not  there  during  the  last  term,  I  think, 
more  than  a  few  weeks  altogether,  I  took  hini  down 
to  Brighton,  na  ho  was  very  unwell.  Our  medical 
man  said  upon  one  occasion,  "  I  can  hardly  feel  his 
"  pulse.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  you  a  doc- 
"  tor's  cerlilicale,  for  the  boy  ia  very  unwell  indeed." 

2.52I.  Aa  soon  oa  yon  become  aware  of  the  system 
that  existed  there,  what  steps  did  you  take.  Did 
yon  speak  lo  Mr.  Scott  Krst  ? — I  spoke  to  Mr,  Scott  last 
Midsummer;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  fully  aware  of 
it.  Il  is  only  lalely  that  I  have  got  so  much  aware  as 
I  nin  now,  and  from  a  viiriety  of  reasons.  My  boy 
says  it  takes  you  a  month  before  you  know  iho  in- 
Iricneies  of  all  these  rules.  There  is  such  a  lot,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  them  all.  The  truth 
was,  I  shirked  the  thing  ;  that  i.*,  I  did  not  speak  to 
bill)  much  about  it,  and  we  lived  on,  in  Ihe  hope  that 
he  could  have  got  Ihrongh,  and  wonld  gel  hia 
sludenlship  at  Chrislehurch  of  120/.  a  year,  or  some- 
thing of  thai  sort,  which  he  was  pretty  certain  of,  and 
which  would  be  of  great  imporfiince  to  me. 

2o22,  You  auppoge  that  the  masiers,  Mr,  Scott  and 
others,  must  he  perfectly  aware  of  this  system  ? — Of 
the  sysiem  generally,  no  doubt  of  il ;  but  with  the 
details  perhaps,  Mr.  Seolt  may  not  have  been  alto- 
gellier  fiuniliar,  not  having  been  in  college. 

2.523.  Was  he  not  in  college? — No;  Mr.  Ingram 
was  in  college.     I  believe  he  knows  of  it  all. 

2521,  Was  Mr.  Weare  ?  —  Mr.  Wewe  was  in 
college.  He  has  left  now,  but  he  was,  of  course, 
aware  of  it. 

252,5.  Y'ou  think  that  Mr.  Weare  was  fully  aware 
of  the  system  ? — Tea, 

2526.  It  must  have  existed  during  his  lime  ? — 
Y'es. 

2527.  And  jirohably  it  was  even  worse  years  ago  ? 
— It  might  have  becu.  The  niastera  know  of  these 
punishments,  because  they  see  the  broken  thinga 
lying  al.iout  with  which  they  have  beaten  a  fellow.* 

2528.  {Mr.  Vaiighan.)  Are  yon  able  to  slate  bow 
many  hoys  exercise  this  power  in  college,  that  of 
compelling  the  juniors  to  do  all  these  duties  ? — All 

•  Some '(Inti^mpnlrt  werp  intidi^  hf^rpiincl  in  othrrpartn  orilie<.i-iJeace 
reapefUnff  iiti  indit'iclLial  i^aa^\  wbii^li  it  duoi  ivl  ^it\t^^T  lo  us  to  b.* 
TiF('MHU7  or  rnlr  (D  jiubUbh,  u  Mimii  of  tlie  pnrtif^  piindpiUlf  aanCBtaDl 
could  not  Ijo  coLiniiiHi, 
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the  seninrp.  l!ie  iwo  ii]<ppr  dections,  and  in  n  modified 

dcgi"ee,  the  eecond  fli-pliou, 

2o2y.  Do  vou  know  how  many  Hint  iininiints  Ic  lit 
the  jireBCiit  'iiini.-  't — No,  I  do  tiol,  I  A\ou[d  lliiiik 
aljoiil  30  ill  Ihy  iliri'e  clcciioiif. 

2530.  And  Ih'W  miiiiy  Imys  hiive  W  respond  to 
tlinse  CiillsV— About  lOl  1  ili'mk.  Tliere  iire  four 
elections,  llie  jiiiiim'  ycnr,  iW  fccond  eleclioti,  llie 
ihh-d  flecli(*ii,  hb  lliey  cull  il.  mid  the  Boniors.  Il 
is  the  two  iiiijier  eieclions  which  cull  in  tliis  way  ; 
Imt  the  Bfcond  election  work  llio  junioia  do. 

2.J3I.  1  wish  to  n|iiiivciale  the  iirnounl  of  linriws 
it  wonlii  he  to  any  individufti  lioy  on  the  evening  on 
which  he  wii«  a  i'ng,  and  of  eonrse  lliiit  rniiat  very 
iunch  dupend  on  the  numlwr  of  persons  lliat  have  ihe 
.power  of  "callitLg  "  upon  il  ? — Quite  so. 

2332,  Ik  there  no  prosrribed  order  in  which  boys 
have  to  take  thene  duties  ? — 1  have  no  douhl  there  iii, 
becftUfie  my  boy  gelling  it  ihree  times  n  fortnight,  no 
doubt  others  would  get  il  much  in  the  panic  kind  of 
wav.  It  eiiine  ronnd  to  liiti  turn  in  some  (irescril'ed 
mode-  In  answering  (|n(-stiuiiB  of  detail  1  niiiy  mnke 
B  uiialHke  a.i  to  the  uunilier  of  lioyt  and  I  may  in- 
advertently mnkt^  11  mistake  n»  lo  tlio  nunibei-  that 
jnay  i>6  "enli". 

I,    2533.  {ton/  Devon.)     Wore  you  a  j'uhlic  school 
■HAD  yourself  ?— I  wint  not. 

2o34,  You  say  "juiie  correctly  thai  there  arc  four 
elections  in  college  i  the  wholu  number  being  40, 
vrould  it  ever  liniipen  thui  there  were  more  thnn  ten 
boys  lit  an  election  ? — Yes.  There  were,  I  think, 
IJ,  if  not  more,  thi?  lust  election  when  my  Ijoy  got  In. 

2o3o.  It  would  be  only  the  two  senior  elections 
wto  would  have  the  jiuwea'  of  fagging  ? — All  three 
elections  fug  the  juuiori*. 

2536.  Wiiut  then  wuuld  be  the  total  number  who 
would  have  iho  power  of  fagging  iho  juniors  ? — It 
■would  be  ohoni  30, 

2J37.  (3lr.  T/iompsoH.)  Thirty  mwtcre  and  10 
eorraate  '' — Yes  ;  30  masters.  The  ticcond  cleclioii 
are  the  tui-k  masters,  that  i^,  they  arc  lo  see  tjiat  Ibe 
dutiee  are  performed. 

2538.  {Mr.  Vaughan.")  With  regnrd  to  some  of  the 
things  you  mention,  for  instance,  walking  under  the 
master's  window,  and  touching  lUe  table,  I  suppose 
the  under  boys  are  so  well  acquainted  with  these 
rules,  Ihiit  a  boy  must  be  contumacious  who  iu- 
ftingealliem  ? — Yes,  certainly,  ns  regards  the  touching 
of  the  drawer  find  the  table.  But  just  see,  the 
consequence  of  the  other  thing  which  may  go  much 
further.  A  boy  may  be  sent  on  an  crrnnd  liy  ii  senior 
where  time  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  whole  con- 
ccr;i,  and  being  allowed  to  go  the  three  strides  by 
these  windows,  instead  of  going  a  great  way  round, 
would  very  likely  save  him  from  n  licking.  With 
reference  lo  the  drawer,  he  not  only  hns  lo  touch  tt 
every  time  he  goes  up,  but  lie  must  put  in  somediing, 
euch  09  n  qu.irtern,  mid  be  is  licked  if  the  quartern  is 
not  always  clean. 

2539.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  would  be  the  nlter- 
nnlive  of  going  under  the  master's  window,  would  it 
be  to  go  on  (he  other  side  of  Denn's  Yard  ? — Il 
depends  on  where  he  wanted  to   to  go. 

2540.  If  he  went  to  College  Street  it  would  be  no 
grievance  'f — I  rm  not  snHiciently  acquainted  with  the 
locality  to  say. 

2541.  From  any  information  you  have  received  or 
any  inquiries  yoii  have  made,  are  you  able  lo  say  how 
far  the  system  of  hiillying  which  you  describe  is 
iippJicable  to  one  year,  or  whether  it  is  part  of  the 
fystem  of  the  school  ? — It  is  pari  of  the  system. 

2542.  Yon  do  not  think  thut  it  may  he  ftlrihomble  in 
n  greof  niea.-uro  to  the  cireunislonce  llnit  thei'e  nnay  in 
uny  pHriicular  year  he  an  ill-conditioned  set  of 
Beniors  V— No  doubt  it  is  better  and  worse  ;  nt  least, 
iny  Ixjy  says  he  thinks  it  ia  rather  bad  this  year. 
Another  fellow  speaking  of  it  said,  "No;  it  is  only 
"  lliis,  thnl  we  idways  expect  the  incoming  ones  to 
"  be  heller  than  tbo.*e  going  out.  Ha  and  so  is  perhaps 
"  pretty  tidy  now,  but  wbeu  they  get  into  unlluiiled 
"  power,  they  will  he  just  a»  bad."    There  are  one  or 
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t  wo  most  cruel  fellows  lunong  llie  scaiwrs,  bnl  i  i 

wisli   to  mention  any   names  ;    aud    there   nr<»  ti 
three  as  good  fellows  as  ever    livtitl  |  my  [M|f1i<l 
senior;',  for  iiiBtancc, and . 

2543.  Have  you  ever  hail  any  ci>nvcT«alioo 
subject  with  ohl  West  mi  list  erp,  men  who  were  I 
selves  in  culK-ge  sis  or  eight  or  10  yeari*  ugo  J ' 
longer  ago  tliiin  that.  I  hnd  (i  pi)tiver=niiftr  _ 
times  with  a  gentleman  who  wu«  ii<  Wi'stmioit'' 
not  in  college,  lie  ^puke  of  the  fri^lilfiit  thia«tt 
occurred  there  in  liis  time.  Well  tlit.-ii.  bow*  «/  SP 
seniors  eaid  to  my  boy,  "Ah,  Mcyl'ick,  I  filyjiMJi 
*'  S<j'"S  >"<<'  tlic  College."  ^H 

2544.  {Sir  S.  KorlhioU.)    Was  that    s(Hn«  o(V| 
senior  hoys  in  college  Themnetvea  ? — Y«-s. 

2545.  {Mr.  TwUlflan.)  Will  you  go  back  l«nq 
lion  which  was  previously  a^ikod  yon,  iw<  to  ti«| 
lical  inconvenience  arising  to  n  h*ty  from  nai 
allowed  lo  leave  the  schoolroom  wiilmui  ihc  (^ 
siou  of  some  of  ihe  boys  ? — I  am  very  glad  jwi  «t 
mo,  because  il  has  refreshed  my  niciimry.  I  ae>- 
tioned  the  case  of  illness,  arid  lli<.>  ^)iniH*ion  of  A 
master,  as  not  being  a  sultieieDt  just  illeniionfcidnfi^ 
1  will  go  further.  Jn  the  case  of  uii  'ird<-r — aoi}^. 
will  iiusweryour  question  as  to  ]n*iicli('til  ineiininii'wi 
— in  case  a  master  orders  a  boy  u|>  schiio)  ic  «i 
his  lesson,  and  it  often  liappenei  tliat  lir  i*  unJrtW 
to  say  a  lesson  after  the  school  mHy  liavf  i«}>BniM( 
and  so  on,  he  dare  not  go  uiiiil  lie  )i«  auM  prr- 
mission  from  the  monitor,  and  fVom,  1  )Lii\,  \tn 
senior,  and  lie  liai'  to  tiud  thcin  ;  niiil  il  oftMl  laifi|Mt 
be  cannot  Hud  iliem  in  lime  to  ^(-1  i>p  in  K^Mtlt 
prevent  an  imposition,  or  somelliin^  iif  the  kind,! 
the  master,  so  as  lo  comply  wiili  the  innbif-r**  i« 
so  completely  is  the  college  under  tlie  rootnjl 
hoys. 

254G.  My  question  rather  applied  lo  this  '. 
the  leave  ever  refused,  by  the    oilier  toys,  'u> 
who  wishes  lo  leave  the  echoolrooni  ? — 1  doaM) 
I  should  ihink  not  often  ;  I  wotilil  not  und< 
say  never.     I  am  not  able  to  say,  hul  I  havp  noli 
told  thiit  it  is  arbitrarily  es-ercised. 

2547.  What  is  the  idea  of  the    uji|>er  Iwy* 
quiring  their  consent  to  a   lower   boy's  leBvj\ 
seliool-room  ? — Simply  that  it  ia  to  keep  up  thrl 
of  the  school.     My  boy  hn.s  been  tbreaieiie']  onrl 
over   again   by   a   fellow    below    him.       Therr  i<  I 
mischief  again,  that  this  lyraniiy  i,-  exercised  Lt 
not  senior  lo  my  boy  in  [tositioii    in    the  /trbnilj 
much  lower, —  lo  use  Mr.  .Scoli's  word.s  "Coetcatt 
"  ble  in  intellect  compared  (o  your   bov  ;"  nut 
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fellow  will  come  and  say,  "  Meyrick,  I  \« 
''  this   time,   but  I   will    give    vou    a  nrecMUt 
"  licking  the  next  time  it  oceure," 

254a.  {Mr.  I'aiiff/iari.)  L>o  yon  think  iI 
come  to  this,  iliat  a  boy  would    in    t)ii$  wny' 
spite  against  another  for  passing  him    in  the 
I  understand  from  you  thai  a  junior  in  the  sctu 
i-enior  in  college,  might  fag  a  boy  eeiiJor  hi  lliei 
if  junior  in  college  ? — Y'es. 

254EJ.  He  musi  he  junior  in  school  when  ht ' 
into  college,  mnat  he  not? — No. 

2550.  Theu  he  must  have  passed    his  senior 
school  in  order  to  have  become  senior  to  him  ?- 
My  hoy  makes  a  vacancy  and  u  hoy  gelt*  in  lion 
was  not  able  by  his  merits  lo  gel  in   on  the  eln. 
My  hoy  going  away,  another  boy  goes  in.    Ue!n_ 
got  in  by  his  merits.    Ho  may  be  in  the  fourth  oil 
form,  my  boy  being  in  ihe  ujiper  remove. 

2.551.  Do  I  understand  that  a  boy  eotnes  InlinillfT 
not  upon  his  merits? — He  may  be  very  luw'ntb 
school  and  yet  get  into  college. 

2.)52.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  All  the  l>oys  do  ucX  i 
sarily  siund  out    for  college  ? — No  ;     and    ilier* 
boys  now  in  this  second  election  who  were  bdu 
Imy  ;  one  three  or  four  forms  bolow  him,   and 
in  by  a  mere  accidcnl,  from  a  vacancy. 

2553.  Uoyou  mean   that  they  take    the  Wat' 
ibey  can  get  but  they  cannot  get  the    beat   Iwj 
They  do  noi  all  go  ;   but  as  a  rule   the  host  of 
who  start  get  in. 
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2-5(i4.  (Mr.  Vaughn  1).)  Ts  il  rhe  cneo  Hint  tlie  boya 
do  not  come  info  college  I'rom  the  sftnie  parts  of  the 
school?  —  Yec,  from  the  siime  pnrls  of  the  ifhool. 
They  are  all  town  boys  for  12  moutlis, 

255o.  1  mtnii  from  the  snmo  form  in  sl'IiooI  ? — 
Prom  liny  t'orm.    It  is  donp  by  a  sypiem  of  clialli'ngei'. 

2(j56.  I  am  aware  of  that  ;  but  I  waul  to  know 
how  it  is  that  the  merits  of  n  boy  in  the  lower  form 
call  be  compiired  witli  ilio  nieri(i<  of  n  Iwy  in  (ho 
upper  form  ? — They  are  tint  compareil.  P"or  instance, 
we  will  fay  (here  are  ten  vncaneiei'.  Tbore  might  only 
be  ten  candidates,  and  whatevt-r  Ilieir  merits  might 
Tw,  t!jt-y  would  then  gel  in.  It  might  be  that  there 
were  twenty  candidates  and  llie  hiiiJiest  boy  might 
not  be  higher  tbiin  the  fifth  form,  and  flic  ten  best  of 
Ihoso  ivnubl  get  in.  Tlio  ne.tt  yeai',  we  will  say, 
my  boy  goi^s  in,  who  is  in  the  uppev  remove.  He  !.- 
fftgged  or  tyrannisfed  over  by  theee  Iwiys,  who  are 
perliap.s  remaining  l^ielow  him  !  and  time  alone  drags 
them  lip  lo  the  lop  of  the  *rhool. 

2-W7.  Yon  sav  at  Pome  elections  bo3-s  get  in  ffom 
some  pane  of  Ihe  scho'il,  and  at  other  eloetions  from 
other  parts  ? — Yes,  from  all  part?. 

2.5i58.  At  the  Banie  election  ? — Yes,  they  are  fiwii 
all  forms. 

25.19.  But  do  vou  meaii  to  say  it  wilt  ever  happen 
that  a  boy  in  one  of  the  lower  forma  will  beat  the 
lioys  in  (he  npperfonn  and  get  in  in  that  way  ? — Yes, 
il  is  fio.  Of  course  a»  a  peneral  rule  their  slnnding 
will  prevail  in  those  examinations  ;  but  the  exaniiua- 
tiou  is  so  special  that  it  does  so  happen,  because  they 
are  arranged  iheoretieally,  or  on  paper,  according  to 
iheir  etandlng  in  the  forma,  and  any  of  ihu  whftlo  lot 
may  gel  in  if  they  can. 

2.560.  By  beating  (hose  above  them  ? — Yes. 

25fil.  Supposing  a  boy  in  a  lower  form  beat  al! 
the  eandidnles  in  n  form  above  him,  and  so  got  into 
college,  would  lii=  place  in  ihnl  lower  form  remain 
just  where  il  was  before  ? — Yes. 

2.562.  So  that  he  would  not  pass  into  a  higher  form 
by  virtue  of  beating  the  boys  of  higlior  forms  ? — 
No;  not  by  virtue  of  that.  No  doubt  his  merits 
would  be  looked  to.  and  iinle^.j  it  were  by  a  fpecial 
ubilily  as  regarded  that  particular  mode  of  examina- 
tion by  challenges,  which  is  quite  possible,  of  course 
he  would  very  soon  get  higher  up,  but  he  would  not 
fl«  a  consequence,  be  moved  from  hia  form  at  all. 

2563.  [Sir  S.  Northcole.)  Supposing  a  very  clever 
hoy  who  had  lo  go  to  VVestminsler  at  this  moment, 
he  might  very  po'sibly  be  placed  above  boys  who  are 
already  in  college,  might  he  not  ? — Yes. 

256-1.  Then  the  next  year  he  might  stand  out  for 
college  and  get  it.  He  would  still  in  school  rank  be 
above  those  boys,  but  in  college  rank  would  be  below 
them  ? — Yes. 

2-56.5.  {Lord  Devon.)  With  reference  to  the  asking 
leave  to  go  out  of  school.  Do  T  correctly  apprehend 
that  (he  complaint  you  make  is  this — that  supposing 
there  to  be  a  class  before  the  mnslers  raying  a  lessuu. 
that  in  that  class  there  will  be,  perhaps,  six  town  boys 
and  six  collegers,  and  that  one  of  (he  collegers,  from 
whatever  reason,  asks  leave  to  go  down  to  school.  In 
tny  time  that  leave  used  generally  to  be  asked  for  by 
lidding  up  the  band,  but  by  whatever  mode  it  is 
asked  the  master  gives  if.  Before  he  cau  act  upon 
that  and  go  down  lo  school,  has  be  lo  "o  across  to  the 
monitors' bench  fo  ask  their  leave  also? — Ycb  ;  he 
lias  to  ask  four  monitors,  his  rtwn  immediate  senior, 
and  the  "lag"  of  the  second  election, 

2566.  {Mr.  Twisteton.)  Do  I  understand  you  that  if 
a  boy  wishes  to  leave  the  schoolroom  for  the  ordinat-y 
necessities  of  nature,  he  cannot  do  so,  although  he 
has  obtained  Ihe  leave  of  the  master,  unless  ho  has 
likewise  obtained  the  leave  of  these  monitors  ;  is  that 
80  ? — No,  I  believe  for  that  purpose  only,  tlue  master'a 
permission  is  auffieient, 

2-567,  [Lord  dnrendnn.)  Are  you  aware  whether 
there  are  many  other  boys  who  have  suffered,  both  in 
mind   and  body,  in  the  same  way  that  your  son  has 
suffered.     Do  you  think  that  the  system  has  made  a 
I      peculiar  impression  on    him,  or  do  you  Ihink  that 
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there  are  others  in  the  same  plight  as  himself? — Yes,  IVES 
but  I  doi'o  not  mention  names  or  give  thij  slightest  MrNBl 
pai'ticulars. 

256H.  As   far    as   you  are   aware,   do  boys  leave 
college  for  these  reasons  every  year,  otherwise  [here 
must  be  something  peculiarly  bad  in  this  year  ? — No,    as  Jan^ 
it  is  the  same  as  every  year. 

2569,  (Mr.  Ttcislelon.)  It  would  depend  on  the 
lioy's  father  to  a  certain  csleiil,  would  it  not  ? — Very 
much  indcetl  ;  and  upon  a  variuly  of  contingencies 
very  easily  understood  ;  it  is  a  very  serious  step, 
which  few  would  venture  lo  lake  :  for  instance,  if  all 
otiier  thingH  combined  lo  ennidc  or  induce  ii  jiorcnt 
to  do  it,  still  if  any  one  were  in  a  position  lo  say  a 
single  word  against  his  boy,  the  parent  would  b« 
nffiiiil  lo  make  a  stir  ;  even  when  ibey  cannot  Say 
that  word,  it  is  bad  i..noagh  to  have  lo  do  it. 

2;)70.  {I.oril  Lijittllon.)  As  I  understand,  lie  was 
about  to  come  into  the  exercise  of  ihesc  powers  him- 
self?— No  ;  (his  is  his  junior  year. 

2571.  How  long  would  he  have  to  coniinue  ? — For 
twelve  months  altogether  ;  then  be  would  have  l)een 
in  the  second  eleclion,  and  would  have  been  still 
liable  lo  the  stick  being  broken  across  hia  liack,  if  he 
had  not  been  a  slave  di-ivcr  to  these  juniors.  The 
ihii'd  deeiion  did  not  interfere  veiy  much  I  thtnk. 
Tliey  did  not  look  after  the  juniors, 

2.572.  (Mr.  I'liuff/i'in.)  l^  the  system  ihol  goes  on.' 
in  college  known  generally  in  the  school  onl  of  Ihe 
college? — Not  altogether.  It  is  very  ditlicuU  lo  get. 
at  it,  I  did  not  know  il,  and  don't  know  the  whole, 
even  now.  Do  you  think  it  ut  all  acts  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  school  ti)  prevent  cua- 
didalcs  trying  for  college  ? — Yes.  I  knew  a  lad  very 
well  who  was  there,  he  gol  terribly  knocked  about. 
We  heard  that  he  used  (o  come  home  with  bmidfuUs 
of  his  hair  pulled  out,  and  so  on.  My  boy  wa;^  a 
working  lellow,  and  pojiular  with  the  boys,  and  we 
hoped  ihat  the  case  I  have  referred  to  was  an  e.\- 
ceptional  case,  and  thai  my  boy  would  pull  through.' 
We  hoped  ihat,  as  we  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
il,  and  that  it  was  very  had. 

2-573.  Then  you  vourself  looked  forwnivl  with  some 
Utile  ap]irehension  to  it  ? — I  did  a  little,  but  my  boy 
knew  that  we  were  very  anxious.  He  knew  tliiil  wo, 
thought  il  of  some  imporCnnee  that  he  should  get  in,' 
and  he  never  Inld  us,  and  he  would  have  gone  back 
now,  but  he  said  to  liis  mother  the  other  day,  '"  I  will 
"  go  back  if  you  wish  it  ;  1  will  go  through  it,  but  I 
"  am  not  the  boy  I  was.  I  used  to  lake  an  itileresL 
"  in  my  work,  and  worked  night  and  day,  but  I  cau- 
"  not  work  now,  I  have  no  interest  in  It.  I  am 
"  going  back  lo  Weslniinster  lo  rot."  Upon  that  I 
made  np  my  mind  he  ahoulil  not  go  back,  and  I  wrote 
that  lo  Mr.  .Seoll.  The  boy  would  have  been  ruined, 
We  idl  know  as  to  work,  if  we  once  get  off  (he 
groove,  there  is  a  dilRculty  in  gelling  into  it  again. 
I  know  in  my  own  business,  if  I  am  idle  or  slack  at 
work,  how  dilfieull  it  is  lo  hui'kle  lo,  afler  three  or 
four  dajt",  even.  Il  sends  ihe  boys  to  cribs.  It  in- 
duces all  sorts  of  shifts,  and  demoralizes  them  in 
every  way. 

2.574.  {Lord  Devon.)  Do  I  understand  that  your  bmmsh, 
boy  is  one  who  was  dipjiosed  lo  mix  in  the  cricket 
and  the  boats,  and  in  the  ordinary  athU-lic  ganies  of 
[lie  school,  and  not  one  who  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
spooney? — If  you  saw  him,  it  would  answer  your 
question  directly. 

2575.  {Lord  Lyttfllon.')  He  was  in  the  eleven  ? — 
Yes,  and  when  they  played  against  Christ  Chuieh, 
which  was  ihe  firs!  match  he  played  in,  after  bebig 
pill  iu  the  eleven,  he  made,  I  Ijelieve,  the  largest 
scnre  of  any  on  the  side,  Westminster  side.  They 
hml  some  athletic  sports  (he  year  before  last.  Ho 
started  for  several  things,  and  won  them  all.  When 
Mr.  Marshall  gave  nway  the  prizes,  he  said.  "Well, 
"  Meyriek,  I  am  glad  lo  sec  yon  are  as  clever  with 
"  your  heels  as  with  your  head."  This  year  he  also 
starled,  but  you  might  as  well  have  staricd  an  old 
coach-horse.  He  won  overylhing  he  starled  for  Im?- 
fore.     He  was  a  moal  popular  boy,  and  so  anienahlo 
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WEST         to  authority.     It   is  liis  jirevailing  feolure  ;  he  was 

MINSTElt,     nlwiij-s   so  obedient    to   nil    in    aiilliorily  ovpv    him. 

W  MtvTcli      T''^t  is  tl""  wfty  ill  wliicli  Mr,  Westmnoott,  who  saw 

*  Etq.      '     l''™  yL-slcrday,  speaks  oF  him.  and  the  way  in  which 

Mr,  Newland,  his  foi-mer  iiiasItT,  s|ioko  pf  hiin  ;  imd 

'  2B  Jan.  1863.  I  have  before  mentioned  liie  wny  in  whii'li  Mr.  Jiinii?!^ 
wrole  about  him  ;  and  the  way  in  whi<:h  Mr.  Si'olt, 
in  his  letter  to  me  only  the  olhcr  day,  speaks  of  him. 
2.^76.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  PerhapB  it  would  he 
agreeable  to  yon.  and  it  uiiglit  he  nselul  to  ua  in  any 
notice  that  wc  ehnll  think  it  our  duty  lo  take  of  the 
information  that  yoii  have  l>een  kind  enough  to  give 
ns,  that  we  should  seo  yonr  son  ? — I  should  he  most 
happy,  hpcause  lain  sure  he  will  tell  hi.^^  i^tory  infinitely 
better  than  I  can. 

257".  [Lord  Li/tlrlton.)  Do  you  object  to  liis 
Uftme  being  known  ? — Not  tbe  least.  I  am  sure  I 
Am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  my  Ltu-da  and  gonlle- 
men,  for  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  me,  for  I  felt  that  in  coming  here,  perhnpri  I 
should  be  looked  upon  half  an  a  criminal,  at  any 
rale  as  a  public  nuisance.  I  am  not  a  reilresner  iif 
grievances.  It  !.■*  not  my  vocation  at  all,  Init  I  feel 
thiii  strongly,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  trying  to 
do  a  very  great  service.  It  would  be  lamentable 
if  such  a  system  aa  thin  were  lo  he  passed  ever,  now 
that  there  appears  to  be  something  like  an  oppor- 
tunity of  altering  it. 

2578.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  think  you  have  done 
a  public  Heryiee,  and  we  sibould  have  all  been 
sorry,  if,  possessing  this  information,  and  knowing 
that  tfuch  an  inquiry  as  this  was  being  held,  yon  had 
not  communicated  it  lo  us  ? — I  did  make  an  attempt 
some  four  or  five  months  ago,  but  it  was  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Commissioners  could  not  move  in  it.  At; 
long  as  my  boy  was  there  I  eould  not  do  so  eilher, 
openly.  I  was  kindly  and  courteously  treated  here  ; 
and  when  asked  Ibi-  my  name  I  said  "  I  dare  not  give 
"  it  you,  1  have  a  boy  at  a  public  school,"  but  I  felt 
(ihe  difficulty  there  was  in  moving  in  the  matter,  so 
long  as  my  hoy  remained  at  Weslminstcr. 

2579.  {Air.  Vaiig/ian.)  I  wish  In  ask  you  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  acting  solely  from  your  impres- 
sion as  to  the  evil  of  this  system,  you  have  sacri- 
Jiced  the  benefits  of  nn  ahnorit  graluitoua  educa- 
tion for  yonr  son  for  many  years  !' — I  have  sacrificed 
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a  great  deal  in  that  way  which  I  had  a  right  to 
peet  to  reap  the  benehtsof;  but  the  education 
other  things  iu  college  cost  much  more  than  th 
ought  lo  dn,  I  am  sure;  for  iustunce,  I  am  charj_ 
in  the  bill  for  ibe  last  half  year,  41.  4i.  lor  ^erviuitA  ; 
now,  that  for  40  boys  would  give  for  the  year  a  moi 
of  336/.  lor  servmiis,  but  they  keep  none,  or  next  lo 
none.  I  have  sent  him  to  King's  College,  and  he  will 
do  well,  1  am  satisfied.  lie  is  not  a  wonder  by  any 
moans,  but  he  is  the  most  conscientious  worker, 
most  couBcienlious  fellow  that  ever  lived,  but  it 
been  a  moat  grievous  thing  to  us,  becauae  he 
pretty  certain  to  get  a  Bludeutuhip  at  Christ  Chu 
or  a  scholarship  at  Trinity.  He  could  not  havf 
failed,  he  was  so  high  up,  utid  could  do  so  well,  lud 
his  conduct  waa  so  first-rate. 

2550.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  understand  from  j-on 
that  to-day  you  intend  to  put  Mr.  Scoli  iu  possession 
of  all  the  information  that  you  have  given  us  ?— 
Everything, 

2551,  {Sir  S.  Nartheole.)  There  was  anuth 
question  I  wished  to  put.  Arc  you  aware  whether 
any  of  ihc  monilors  have  remonstrated  wilh  othei 
laonifors  for  ilJusing  boys  ? — I  should  think  it 
unheard  of.  It  is  the  system  of  the  school,  and  t! 
if.  wliere  I  may  say  my  lioy  would  have  got  in' 
trouble.     He  never  would  have  carried  that  out. 

25H2.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think  that  bo'^ 
who  suffer  from  this  system  of  fugging  lliBl  you  ha- 
been  describing  receive  any  counter  benefit  in  the  w 
of  protection  ? — Not  the  nmst  remote. 

2383.  Asugainslotherlioyswhowould  Imllythem 
— Not  the  most  reniolu,    I  am  quite  aware  thiit  geni*^ 
rally  in  other  schools  seniors  are  sujiposed  to  look 
after  the  fags  and  [jrotect  them.     There  is  not  t 
least  in   the   world  of  tlml.      There  is   noti.ing 
counterbalance  it.  in  any  way  whatever. 

2584.  {Lord   Clarendon.)  Your  son   is  at  King'_ 
College,  and  therefore  perha]>s  one  day  may  be  more 
convenient   to  him  than   another.     We  could  cither 
sec  him  to-morrow  or  next   Tuesday  ? — Any    dny. 
the  sooner  the  better.      I  will  write  to  Dr.  Jelf 
let  him  come  directly.     lie  shall  be  here  to-morrow. 

258.1.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  Is  your  son  at  Kill 
College  school,  or  is  he  at  the  college  ? — At  l! 
college. 
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Victoria  Street,  29th  January  1863. 


PRB3KKT  : 


Earl  oi  Ci.AKB»Dotf, 

Earl  of  Devos. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Babt. 


Hon.  Edward  Twislbton. 

Rrv.  W.  II.  TnoiTPsos. 

II.  Ualford  Vaugoan,  Esq. 


The  earl  OF  CLABENDON  in  the  Chair. 


Mr. 

W.  S.  Me^rki. 

S9  Jan.  1S6.'). 


Mr.  W.  .S.  Mevrick  called  in  aiid  examined. 


2586.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  When  did  you  go  to 
Wesluiinster  scIhhiI  ? — I  wcul  after  Christmas,  two 
years  ago, 

2587.  After  Christmas  1860  ?— Yes,  early  In  Janu- 
ary 1861. 

2588.  You  were  a  town  boy  for  the  first  year,  were 
you  not  ? — Yea,  for  rather  more, 

25S!).  When  did  you  go  into  college  ? — About  a 
year  and  a  half  ol'tcr  1  first  went  to  Weatminetcr — 
after  tlie  Whitsuulide  holidays. 

2590.  Y'ou  went  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  in 
1862  ?— Yes. 

2591.  Therefore  you  wee  in  the  college  in  all 
about  iivo  months  ? — Yes, 

2592.  You  have  left  Westminster  ? — Yes. 

2593.  And  you  are  now  at  King's  College  ? — Yes. 


2594,  Your  father  removed  you  from  Westminst. 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-treatment  that  you  receive 
there,  and  that  the  system  made  you  unhappy  ? 
Yes  ;  it  was  the  system,  and  not  any  specific  acts 
ill-ireatment. 

2595,  WiU  you    tell  us  what  was   the  system 
which  you  had  to  complain.     In  the  first  place,  you 
had  better  tell  ua  the  duties  that  devolved  on  yoi 
to  pcrfonn,     Wc  will  go  through  one  day,     I  suppi 
one  day  was  like  another  ? — Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

2596,  Will  you  go  through  one  day,  and  tell  us 
duties  you  had  to  perform,  who  was  entitled  to 
upon  you   to  perfonn  them,  and  what  was  tlif  eoa' 
sequence  of  not  performing  them  ? — With  your  lord- 
ship's permission,  I  will  begin  on  Sunday  night,  and 
take  Mondtiy.     You  had  to  be  in  at  a  quarter  I 
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2597.  At  iiiglit  ? — Tub.  Prayers  begun  at  10 
minutes  1(1  10.  If  it  devolveil  ou  me  to  lie  "  call  "  in 
the  morning,  I  Imd  to  po  rouml  ftt  10  niiniiti's  lo  10, 
just  before  prayers,  and  iit^k  nil  ilic  Bt'uiora  what  lime 
they  would  be  unUed  iu  the  morning. 

2598.  How  ninny  aeniovs  were  there  ? — Twilve, 
The  general  time  iu  the  wbter  wius  h.ilf-paet  4  ; 
sometimes  it  vas  4  oVluek.  Then,  if  I  had  to  call  a 
senior  at  4  o'cloek,  by  sitrict  rnle  I  bad  to  be  up  at  3 
o'elock  ;  but  if  it  were  only  a  third  election  or  any 
other  election  thftt  wanted  lo  lo  called  at  4, — if  Lliere 
was  no  senior  to  be  enllod  at  thnt  time,  I  need  not  enll 
tha third  election,  hut  I  Rcnerully  used  to  get  up  at 
half-past  3,  or  aw  near  that  time  iia  I  eouid  wiike. 

So99.  Why  wero  yoii  obliged  to  get  up  iit  hxdf-past 
a  to  call  iuu)  nt  4  ? — Beeuuse  I  had  lo  light  two  iirea, 
and  to  get  four  kettk'Hfull  of  boiling  water. 

2600.  {Lorii  L'/ttettaii.)  How  did  you  get  willed 
youi'aelf  ? — I  used  to  wake  from  mare  terror  after  a 
short  time  ;  and  alter  that  wo  gut  an  alarum.  Then  it 
was  easy  enough  to  wake, 

2601.  And  did  those  boys  get  up  who  were 
called  ? — Generally  speaking  ihone  seniors  who  wanted 
tu  be  called  i^o  very  early  conld  hardly  be  got  out  just 
iu  time  to  rush  into  liie  school  I'cl'ore  eight  o'clock, 

2602.  Had  yon  to  call  him  over  again  ? — Yes,  We 
had  to  call  him  two  or  three  times  at  stated  [lei-iods, 

atiOa.  Till  liiey  got  up  ? — Yes.  He  generally 
would  saj-,  "(.'all  me  well  lit  4,  and  then  every 
liiill-h<)ur  afterwards  till  8  o'cloek." 

2604.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Yon  were  not  held  respon- 
silile  by  them  for  their  not  getting  np,  were  yon  ? — 
Very  often.  It  just  depends  on  the  charaeter  of  the 
Ixiv,  If  lie  chose  to  enforeo  it,  he  would  very  often 
hold  you  responsible  for  it, 

2605.  {Mr.  Ticislctoii.)  For  his  not  getting  up 
himself? — Yes.     He  would  say  jou  ilid  not  drag  him 

I  OBt  or  pull  him  out  of  bed  enough  ;  and  if  you  did 
pull  him  out  of  bed,  he  generally  threw  a  boot  at 
your  head, 

2606.  {Sir  &'.  Xor//icolc.)  Did  hoys  ever  get  up  iit 
4  o'elock  when  they  were  culled  't — I  have  known 
them  lo  get  up  at  from  half-piiHt  4  lo  5. 

2607.  For  t.lie  purpose  of  working  ? — Yes. 
260!j,  They  hnd  been  six  hoars  in  bed,  had  they  ? 

—Yes. 

2609.  {Mr.  Twidelon.)  UuJer  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  you  might  have  had  half  an  hoiu^'s  more 
sleep  ? — Y'es,  perhaps  half  an  hour  ;  that  is,  If  you 
were  '•  downstairs  eidl."  Y^ou  could  only  bo  one 
"  call"  at  a  lime.  There  was  another  boy  who  was 
ray  partner  in  this,  and  who  was  "upstiiirs  call,"  and 
he  had  to  ciill  "downstairs  call."  He  had  lo  set  the 
olai'um  to  call  himself,  and  then  lo  call  "downstairs 
call  ;"  and  then  "upstairs  call"  eould  go  to  bed  for 
another  hour,  and  then  he  must  wake  again  and  answer 
all  ihe  "clocks"  and  all  the  "elections"  Ihat  were 
called  iu  the  dormitory ;  wlillo  "  downstairs  call "  took 
care  of  the  kettles  and  aussvered  "  election,"  and  all 
the  wants  of  the  seniors  downstairs.  This  went  nn 
till  8  o'clock.  At  10  minutes  past  7,  "upstairs  call" 
had  to  take  round  the  wateh  and  go  to  every  cu- 
bicle, and  call  out  "  hidf  past  7  ;"  at  hulf-past  7  he 
had  to  call  out  "  25  minutes  to  8,"  ut  25  miuntes  to  8 
he  hml  to  call  out  "20  minutes  ia  8,"  and  at  20 
minutes  to  8  he  haA  to  call  out  "8  o'clock,"  He 
has  a  watch,  and  if  he  were  a  moment  behind  the  esact 
time  at  one  of  the  cabicles,  aometimes  they  would 
lick  him  for  it, 

2610.  (Mr,  J'aiigfiaii.)  Do  yuu  mean  to  say  there 
was  a  particular  time  at  which  jou  were  to  be  at  a 
particular  cubicle  ? — Yon  were  supposed  to  be  at  every 
cubicle  at  once,  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  they 
detained  you,  asking  what  time  it  was. 

2611.  Was  there  any  punishment  for  being  before 
your  time  ? — Yes,  they  would  not  allow  you  to  be  be- 
fore your  time.     I  have  never  been  before  my  time. 

2612.  Were  notyourdutiesabsolutely  impossible  as 
j-on  describe  them  ?— Very  nearly.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  everything  that  ajunior  has  lo  do,  without  breaking 
some  of  the  rules. 


2613.  1  raeiln  as  lo  your  lieing  at  every  cubicle  nt 
precisely  the  same  moment,  with  a  punishment  for 
being  either  loo  soon  or  too  late  ?— Y'ou  cannot  do  it, 
it  is  impossible  ;  but  tlie  punishment  is  not  always 
enforced.    Soinetiiues  it  Is.    It  is  liable  tobecnforced. 

2614.  {Lord  Lyttclton.)  How  often  in  the  school- 
time  had  you  lo  do  this  ? — 1  tliink  about  three  times 
a  fortnight. 

2615.  {Lord  De.eon.)  Did  it  apply  to  the  whole 
year  or  only  to  the  lime  when  the  ehalleuges  were 
going  on,  when  those  boys  who  were  "  helps "  to 
others  found  it  neccssai-y  lo  get  up  and  Xmve  two  or 
three  hours'  work  before  school  lime? — 1  believe 
it  la  worse  this  half  than  any  other  half,  because 
they  nre  workiLig  for  their  election,  and  Ihey  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  now  ;  but  last  half 
Ihey  were  working  fur  their  election  too,  and  that 
was  oa  bud  neoidy  as  any,  I  should  think.  The 
summer  half  is  not  quite  so  bad,  because  tbey  ore 
generally  not  called  till  5  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  so 
liiat  you  have  not  to  get  np  till  about  4. 

2616.  Is  it  one  reason  for  "their  being  called  so 
early  and  getting  up  so  em'ly  Ihnt  if  a  senior  Las 
three  or  four  boys  to  help  he  must  give  them  each 
hulf-on-hour  oi-  something  of  that  sort  before  the 
ordinary  school-time  ?  —  No  j  they  do  not  go  up 
generally  to  iheir  boys  till  about  7  o'clock,  beoaust; 
the  school  doors  are  not  open  before  that.  Of  course 
that  is  an  excuse  for  lieiug  called  up  about  6  or  half- 
past  6,  but  not  for  being  ridled  up  at  4,  At  8 
o'clock  you  go  into  tlie  school  and  between  8  and  9 
you  are  employed  iu  yonr  work,  and  all  that  time 
you  are  liable  to  be  caUcd  »\wn  by  a  senior  for  note 
paper,  india-rubber,  gntta-percho,  or  wedges,  besides 
a  variety  of  other  ihiiigs, 

2617.  {Mr.  Tu-ish-ton.)  What  are  wedges  ?— They 
arc  things  you  stick  in  the  window,  to  prevent  their 
rattling,  I  suppose. 

2618.  {Mr.  Vaughnn.)  To  keep  ihe  draught  out  ? 

— Ko,  to  prevent  a  noise  ;  and  besides  (hat,  you  must  Suomtt 
be  provided  with  dip  corks,  dips  full  of  ink,  knives, 
and  pens  and  paper,  envelopes  of  viirious  siae.s,  sfriug, 
sealing  wa.t,  pencils,  and  sinurcs  of  pnjjer  called 
(|URrlernB,  and  as  I  was  heail  working  junior  I  had  to 
carry  a  box  of  matches,  in  addition  lo  all  Ihoso 
other  things.  They  never  carry  those  things  about 
with  them,  because  they  know  Ihcre  nre  always  a  lot 
of  juniors  In  school  whom  Ihey  can  get  them  from. 

2619.  (Lord  Clarendon.}  Did  they  return  the 
knives  or  did  tlicy  keep  Ihein  ? — You  .sometimes  got 
ihera  returned  and  sometinies  they  kept  them  j  but 
very  often  they  forgot  who  they  took  them  from,  and 
perhaps  gave  them  to  another  junior. 

2620.  {Mr.  Vnuglinn.)  With  regard  to  the  ink 
and  paper,  had  they  not  in  the  studies  or  the  places 
where  they  studied,  inkstands  fixed  ? — They  generally 
had  »a  inkstand  of  their  own  iu  their  studies,  but 
still  if  they  wanted  to  write  a  note  np  school,  or  do 
anything  which  required  ink,  these  were  the  things 
which  were  use<l,  these  little  dips.  There  were  no 
inkstands  fijiud  up  school,  so  that  they  always  came 
to  the  juniors  for  them. 

2621.  (Lord  LylteUou.)  How  did  they  carry  these 
things  about  ? — In  their  college  waistcoat,  in  a  great 
pocket. 

2G22.  (Mr.  Tfiompfioti.)  Wiat  are  dips  ?— They 
are  curious  little  iukstauds. 

2623,  Are  they  tight,  do  not  Ihey  let  iho  ink  out  ? 
— You  must  have  a  new  cork  in  them,  and  they  do 
not  hold  much  ink.  You  have  to  be  constantly  filling 
them,  and  they  must  be  very  clean,  and  nice,  and  all 
that,  and  if  there  ia  Ihe  least  chip  upon  them  the 
senior  will  shy  it  over  the  wall,  or  else  he  will  give 
it  to  you  back,  and  say,  "  I  shall  send  you  into  the 
"  washing- pi  ace  by  my  second  election,"  There  is 
a  sink  there,  about  the  height  of  lliis  table,  and  you 
have  to  put  up  one  leg.  I  do  not  know  which,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  left,  and  theu  the  second  election 
rune  at  you  and  takes  as  mnuy  kicks  as  he  likes. 
1  know  there  was  one  boy  who  said  it  nearly  did  for 
him  altogether. 
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2^21,  I  Mr,  Vtmgluim.)  Toa  WVf  there  wu  otte  leg 
wlikli  jou  were  obtiged  to  bold  op  ? — Y**. 

2G2i.  XaA  joa  do  noc  raeeUcct  which  leg  it 
—I  do  DM.  bcoote  ih«7  never  tried  it  oa  with  me. 

X62&  Wu  iior  wuitaotBcdmnnpDBidment? 

—It  WM  quite  •  eoRunoo  panuhneet. 

2627.  Bui  joa  were  an  (anaaale  m  to  Mcxpe  it  ? — 

I  wu  T«7  fortaiAic  in  tbu  rerrpeci.  i«csii*e  I  ■Iwaje 
tried  to  df>  «il  ihM  wac  ruquired,  aiul  I  did  nrape  that 
particular  pomchoieBt.  I  do  lut  ihink  nr  aecond 
dwiion  wfiold  han  tried  ii.  bMauac  I  ■bould  hare 
h^  killed  him  if  be  had. 

2628.  {Mr.  Tiompton.i  Was  Im:  a  leat  boj  than 
mm  ? — They  were  all  rather  mailer,  I  think,  than 
I  am.  iSj  second  election  was  older,  Irat  pvrli^«  a 
little  aboner. 

2629.  And  if  joa  had  halt  killed  him,  prol^dil/ 
mjtae  bigger  Imit  would  havr  performed  ihe  avae 
Operalioa  on  tou  ? — Must  tikdr. 

263a  (Sir  S.  \irrdkt^ite.)  Will  you  expliJawhai 
yon  nwan  tiT  jimr  **ooitd  eWtton.  Waa  there  a 
paniralar  boy  in  the  tccond  decUom  whoee  doty  it 
irae  U>  look  atier  job? — Ye«;  every  eenitv  baa  a 
aecond  rlwiiDn,  and  the  aecond  eleciioD  ia  aiuwerable 
to  the  senior  for  all  the  niMondocl  of  the  janior. 
The  aeniar  flogn  the  aecond  election  genr-rally,  and  the 
amond  ek-ciioo  perlbraia  upon  ihe  juoiin'. 

2631.  Tlu^D  if  the  second  elvciioa  happccs  lo  be  a 
•mailer  boy  tfiaa  the  junior  and  if>  afraid  to  make  him 
do  hi»  work,  the  second  election  is  the  toy  who 
mtkn  ? — No,  for  yoii  arc  obtiged  to  ^tabmil,  whether 
yon  are  flnaller  or  not,  to  the  second  rieriion  ;  and 
generally  'peaking  tbe  vernnd  elrciinn  bay  front  being 
older  is  bigger  and  t-trongrr  than  the  junior. 

2632.  Id  the  rase  you  ni<-nti'in,Buppoae  you  yoDr>elf 
had  resisted  the  •ecotid  i-le<'ii(»n.  Would  he  have 
been  punt>hc<l  fur  your  neglect,  or  would  yon  hare 
been  puiii?h<-<l,  «r  lioth  'f — I  hIiouIiI  have  bceii  punisbeil 
beeaiine  they  would  have  hud  the  ivhol«  of  ihc  second 
Heetion  In  ujiuo  mi-,  and  ilieti,  if  (hey  could  not  have 
managed  it,  the  wniiir*  would  hare  done  it.  I  aliould 
Dot  have  got  olF  in  uiiy  way-  I  will  iiou*  lell  you  all  the 
tfaioifS  you  rtiii  be,  iu  one  day,  if  I  can.  I  lio  not  know 
that  r  nhail  lie  able  to  rememher  them  all.  Between 
9  mid  10  rou  hare  lo  go  into  collpgr,  and  yon  arc 
what  i»  calli-d  "  wnreh,"  that  i)<,  you  have  lo  slay  aiii] 
answer  ihi;  I-fIIi'.  Suppose  a  mao-iierTaut  came  with 
any  note  or  anything  for  the  boys,  you  have  lo  run  to 
the  door  nnd  take  (lie  note.  You  have  to  aiistrer  the 
•enior'it  cry  of  "  clock,"'  and  you  have  also  to  answer 
"  election,"  which  ia  Imlloaed  oot  without  ceasing  be- 
tween 9  and  10,  and  every  lime  ihat  there  are 
juniora  in  college,  and  any  of  the  aeuior*  want  any- 
thing. 

2633.  With  regart]  lu  aneweriiig  "electiou"  is  there 
any  rule  na  to  which  jimior  shall  answer  it,  or  have 
all  of  ihcm  lo  nnawer  it? — The  lowest  Junior  in  the 
room  answers  "election"  flr^l,  and  then  it  goes  on 
liki'  ihai ;  hut  if  It  ia  your  own  senior  who  calls 
"election,"  and  you  recognise  his  voice,  you  hdve  lo 
go.  Then  vou  have  In  keep  the  upper  and  uniler 
election  room  liily,  anil  lo  see  that  llie  ketlles  are  full 
of  hot  and  boiling  water  ;  the  boys  are  nlwnys  wa^hlrig 
their  hands  Ix^woen  9  and  10.  You  continually  have 
to  carry  kcliica  about  to  ihem  in  winter,  full  of  liot 
water. 

2634.  (Mr.  Vaitgfian.}  Doi^*  this  apply  to  the 
anmo  lime  of  the  day? — Between  9  and  10.  At  10 
o'clock  you  have  to  tahe  ihe  books  of  your  own 
HOiiior  up  to  »chucil. 

2635.  {Lord  Clarrndon.)  ts  there  no  breakfast 
then  ;  when  \»  that? — I  forgot  U^  rnenli'm  thai  :  von 
Brp  allowed  10  ininulcs  when  ynu  nrti  "'watch"  for 
breakfiiHl,  and  yon  just  run  in  ;  it  takes  you  6minutea 
out  of  llie  10  lo  bring  your  senior's  booki  down  school. 
You  have  to  take  them  up  nl  S  o'clock,  and  at 
9,  you  have  to  bring  them  down  and  [>ut  th^m  in 
his  room.  That  gr.'nernlly  occupies  you  till  5 
minules  past  9.  At  5  minutes  past  9,  you  rush 
into  hall  and  you  get  what  you  can  to  est,  so  na 
to  be  in   college  again  strictly    by  10  minutes  past 


9;  thai  JagCTCTllyayiwter  part  9.  T«>  we  fiaUe 
even  daring  ikia  lainfcfart  tMH,  to  be  rmaaimfg  oaR  im 
di&fent  things  wliirb  ihs  scBion  naiy  waot,  sad  t* 
annrer  "  efeciioB  ~  and  do  anything  *^*7  w^M.  It 
rety  often  happen*  when  yon  are  *-  wntefa,*  tiM  M 
£  minnles  pwt  9  yon  are  cent  odi  hj  a  eeaiw  W  ^  a 
gnod  wm  to  a^p  lo  get  hiu  nn— thing,  nad  JOB 
do  not  eome  h«ck  liU  10  aainnlea  pnat  9^  mid  ify«a 
are  not  in  by  the  (fuartcr,  the  t«rocid  ei<eti«m  wiU  ■■ 
take  any  excuse.  Tbey  aay  "yoo  eonld  bsne  beCah 
if  joa  liked,"  and  they  make  yon  atand  op  nod  Iei 
yoa  on  the  hc*d  t  yon  have  to  stnod  np  with  y«ar 
lniid«  dtnm,  and  iber  hti  yoa  witk  the  open  hniid  w. 
and  U»ck  again,  and  iImj'  go  on  with  tint,  mm  Ih^  M 
Ibey  like. 

2636.  I  Mr.  TwUlHom.)  liar*  yoa  been  pwaiAid 
in  thai  way  i — Yea. 

2637.  How  often  : — ^Two  or  three  t»ep.  It  «a» 
quile  a  conmoa  thing.  1  bare  bcea  ratber  li»cky  i> 
escape  it  ao  ofii-n  :  I  bareb««n  ibrealcned  Tcn  vfiwm, 
□early  every  day  fur  fomelhing  or  other,  hww  it  W 
inrpoMihle  to  do  everytbiag.  At  10  a*d«c](  j«n  took 
your  i^nior's  books  ap  tebo^  and  you  wwt«  in  Mbai 
till  half-pa-fi  12,  and  all  this  lioie  ytm  air  liaUe  to  be 
adked  for  uole  paper  and  pens,  and  all  ibe  tbtnga  I 
hare  mentioned.  At  half-pact  !£,  yoa  eonte  daws 
logetber  into  college  again,  and  waicii  Iberw  again, 
answer  the  bell,  and  loot  after  all  the  mxna,  till  2 
o'clock.  Then  if  yon  got  leavv  to  go  snd  traeh  yonr 
hands  you  were  very  lucky,  because  yoa  aua4  stay  ia 
one  room,  in  one  part  of  (be  eoUege,  and  yoa  are  not 
allowed  to  go  oot  of  that,  withoni  special  l^ve  Ihta 
the  second  <4eeiion. 

2638.  ( Mr.  ThampMm.)  What  t^eloek  is  Ihia  !— 
Two  oVlcrk  ;  nnd  ibcn  we  go  lo  dinner. 

2639.  (Aorc/ C/orcivfeH.)  Yon  hare  been  in  eefcei 
then  from  lO  till  2  ?— From  half-past  IS  till  2.  ' 

2B4a  (.Sir  .S.  Xortkrntr.i     When  yon  •»}>  "Imrt 
from  the  si-cnml  ek'ciion.'*  do  yoo  aiean  front  ronr 
second  election  ?^Any  focond  eleciion  in  the 
can  give  you  leave  juvi  to  go  op  lo  roar  room  and 
wash  your  handi',  not  to  go  oui  of  college, 

2641.  (Mr.  Vattghnu.)     With  rcgsrd   lo  the  lime 
you   raenlion,   between  8  nnd  9  in  the  inomii^,  voo " 
iaid  yon  h-.<d  to  get  hot  water  for  wasbing^.     Da  ibe 
boy-  begin  to  wash  iinniii  m>  eiirly  ? — Yc^  ;  ifaer  wavk 
their  linndB  generally  liefure  thev  go  into  eebool. 

2642.  U  not  that  nl^t-r  school  ? — Before  ibey-  go 
into  10  o'clock  >cbool. 

2643.  They  wa«b  ibeir  bands  again  a#  early  as  tint 
after  the  firec  washing  in  the  morning? — Ye*. generally^ 
At  2  o'clock  yoit  go  to  dinner,  nnd  you  arv  allowed  a 
qnarler  of  an  boor.  Von  must  be  in  college  ai  a  ijtiarter 
past  2.  Then  you  look  afU'r  the  rooms,  and  answer 
"  eirciion,''  and  do  Anything  the  Kniorx  want,  until 
liiih'-pii^l  3,  just  the  same  at  between  9  and  1(\  and. 
as  between  hatl'-piLot  12  and  2. 

2644.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  You  mnsl  be  iberv  ID 
re«dineB^■  ? — Yes,  nnd  all  ihe  other  juniors  who  bava 
not  been  t()M  by  u  junior,  •■  You  may  go  out  of  «oUe^ 
(o-d»y."  mnHt  Itc  in  too,  in  readine**  to  antmr 
"  eleciion  ;"  and  Mtmi-iimes  I  have  been  a  week  ore 
forlni^-ht  together  wiiJMiui  huving  leave  out  of  colltwv; 
nnd  every  tinm  I  liuH  lo  go  into  college  and  al^ 
there  to  answer  "  election." 

2645.  What  did  you  do  white  yon  were  waJliiig  ? 
Wore  you  able  to  rend,  or  lo  (irepare  nny  lesMms  ? — 
The  cry  of  "  election '"  wafl  so  constant  that  11  araa 
impossible.  I  could  iioi  even  bnve  writicn  a  note; 
I  never  used  to  be  able  to  write  a  note  to  my  fitilier 
or  anyone  wiihoiii  [lerhaps  making  two  or  three  at- 
tempis  At  ii.  bcrnuae  1  should  just  begin,  and  tben 
"election"  would  be  called,  and  1  t<huuld  \imre  ta 
lenve  it  open  on  the  table,  and  perhaps  not  como  back 
till  another  20  minutes-  Then  I  should  have  m  begie 
again,  and  perhaps  lie  called  olT  again  immeiliately. 

264S.  (Lord  Li/ltelton.)  What  sort  of  errnnda  wwn 
they  which  you  were  sent  upon  ? — To  go  with  cap* 
and  gOH-ns  lo  ibc  tiulor's  ;  ibiit  was  very  cofnmoo; 
and  also  going  to  the  post,  and  going  lo  SiltcliSe^ 
the  confectioner's,  and  Harvey's. 
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2647.  Do  you  loi'tiu  ilu-re  wus  no  system  of  sending 
jleitere  lor  the  boys  ? — No,  not  in  collegp. 

2648.  Thty  sent  them  how  they  could? — Hy  their 
^uniora. 

264)1,  (Mr.  Vartg/iat.)  Arc  yoii  describing  wliut 
you  are  liiilile  to  uvery  day,  or  whut  you  are  Ihible  to 
on  jiurticuJur  days  wlieu  you  ore  in  office  ? — Whut 
you  are  liable  to,  every  day. 

.     2650.  {Lonl  Devon.)  The  "  call "  is  not  liable  to 

tit  every  Jiiy,  i?  he? — This  ie  "  waieh  "  whieli  I  am 
deseribing  now.  All  the  other  juniors  ai-e  liuble  to 
Bent  oil  "  eletifioii."  That  is  so  (he  wliok'  of  the 
At  Imlf-past  3  yon  take  your  eonior's  Irooks 

-up   to  him,  then  you  go  into  school  fill  half-past  5. 

'.I  ain  supposing  now    that    1    am    what    ie    enlled 

'"  ii'uor."  At  between  half-past  .5  an'!  n  quarter  to  G, 
I  have  lo  liring  my  senior's  books  down,  light  all  the 
gSH  iu  college,  and  up  in  ihs  dormitoiy,  and  in  (heir 
sitting  room?  ;  and  have  all  that  done  by  20  minutes 
to  6. 
;»  265!.  {Sir  *S.  Northcote.')  Cun  you  lie  "  tenor" 
Bud  "ciil!"  on   the  siime  day? — Yes,   "  fenor"  ami 

■'■  watch." 

->     2652.  And  -cull  V"— And  '•eaU"  the  niglii  l*fore. 
26o3.   {Lord   Lyttelfoii.)   Will   yon    ilescrihe  what 

'."  tenor"  is  ? — I  don't  know  ilip  meaning  or  origin 
of  the  term,  but  yon  have  to  light  nil  thi)  gn!',  and 
that  brings  you  to  20  minutes  lo  6,  if  you  are  so 
lucky  as  lo  get  it  all  done  by  then.  Then  you  have 
to  get  tea  for  your  senior,  and  then  wlieu  you  have 
ilone  nil  that,  which  will  take  ynu  lil!  about  10 
minutes  lo  6,  yon  have  (o  take  u"  quartern  "round,  and 
a^k  (lie  seniors  whether  they  "  will  plenee  lo  take  any- 
thing by  orders."  If  you  do  not  say  exactly  those 
words  they  will  pilch  into  you, 

2654.  {Mr.  V'aughan.)  Why  should  not  you  say 
those  wordw  if  yon  know  them  well  ? — There  ie  no 
one  lo  tell  you  when  you  first  go  into  college  what 
words  yon  ore  to  eay. 

26.55.  Do  you  mean  to  eny  there  is  no  friend  by  to 
f^ay,  "  You  are  lo  say  so  and  so  ?'' — The  juniors  of 
vour  own  uleetion  know  no  better  than  vou  do, 
and  the  second  election  will  not  condescend  lo  >>n 
friends. 

2656.  If  ahoy  Ihe  vnry  first  lime  he  hail  to  per- 
ibrm  these  duties  made  a  inisiake,  would  ihal  be 
visited  with  a  punishment  ? — They  would  speak  very 
sharply  to  their  second  oleelion,  and  the  second 
election  would  very  likely  i^peak  sharply  to  you. 
■    2657.  That  would  be  the  lirst  time  ?— Yes. 

26.58.  Then  Ihe  second  lime  do  you  think  tljat 
if  a  boy  wished  lo  do  what  was  the  custom  of  the 
school,  there  would  be  any  diffieully  iu  his  using 
ihftt  csaci  form  of  words  ? — If  you  have  lo  use,  or  to 
I'onfonn  lo  thirly  or  forty  difiei-eni  set  forms  of  words 
and  rules,  you  arc  nearly  sure  to  forget  one  of  them. 

2659.  There  are  so  many  as  ihat  during  the  day, 
are  there  ? — Yes,  I  really  think  so  ;  ihey  are  bo  nu- 
meroti*  that  I  eaii'l  reeotleei  iheni  all. 

2660.  Will  you  mention  a  few  more  of  the  fonns 
iif  words  ? — I  will  first  go  through  with  llie  orders, 
!md  then  there  will  be  another  form  of  word*.  You 
have  to  go  round  for  ihewe  orders  to  the  senioi-s,  bulihe 
i>ther  parts  of  the  college  mnst  come  and  icll  you  what 
they  want,  and  you  have  to  put  it  down  on  the  p.iper 
and  go  to  "  eollege  John,"  and  ring  (he  liell  that  is 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  door  in  eollege.  "  College 
John  "  is  waiting  outside  ;  lie  comes  out.  and  then  the 
minute  you  ring  the  bell  yon  must  cull  out — "Any 
more  orders,  John  is  going  off."  One  boy  called  out 
one  niglit  the  iirat  lime  it  had  come  lo  hia  turn, 
"Any  more  orders,  John  is  aliout  lo  leave,"  and 
there  waa  a  great  row  ahoul  that.  He  was  had  into 
the  upper  election  room,  and  the  seniors  talked  to 
him  for  a  long  time.  He  was  let  off  I  think  after 
a  bit.  He  said  lie  was  very  sorry,  and  that  i(  was 
the  lirst  lime.  He  was  let  off  wiili  u  very  severe 
reprimand. 

2661.  {Sir  S.  Northcolr.}  What  sort  of  orders 
are  sent  ou  those  occasions  ? — For  n,  bottle  of  essence 
of  coffoo,  pott«d  meat,  and  that  eort  of  thing. 
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2662.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Did  they  ever  order 
any  heer  or  spii-ils  V — It  is  not  allowed. 

2663.  Is  it  erer  done  ? — Yes,  it  is  done  Eome- 
times. 

2664.  {Sir  S.  North  cole.)    Through  John  ?— No.  

not   through  John,  not  by  regular  orders,  but  tbey    S9  Jnn.  18' 
get  it  in  Ihenisclves  or  send  a  junior  to  feicli  it. 

2665.  Is  John  ever  expected  lo  do  auyihing  him- 
self?— He  cleans  the  boots  in  the  morning.  The 
two  "  college  Johns  "  make  the  beds  in  the  morning. 
That  is  all  they  do.  They  do  not  keep  the  rooms 
clean,  and  they  do  not  clean  the  grates. 

2666.  {Mr.  Ttiompson.)  Did  you  clean  the  grates  ? 
— Yes.  You  huve  to  clean  the  gi-ates  of  a  morning  ; 
you  have  lo  rake  out  all  llie  cinders  and  set  the  fire 
afresh  and  lifihl  it,  and  gel  the  kettles  down  from 
different  parts  of  ihe  coLege.  Tliat  is  at  hnlf-pust 
3  in  the  morning. 

2667.  {Mr.  Vniighan.)  The  cleaning  of  the  grates 
is  not  a  part  of  the  duly  itself,  but  is  the  result  of 
your  having  \n  light  the  fires  ? — Yes.  You  are  uot 
obliged  to  keep  the  grate  shining. 

2668.  Nor  to  blncklead  it  ?— No. 

2669.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Supposing  yon  were  nor 
i>}i]uii*ed  to  light  ihe  fires  at  that  early  hour,  would 
the  eollege  John  light  them  nt  any  subsequent 
time  ? — ^No.  Tiiey  are  always  lighted  by  us,  so  1 
do  not  know  ;  but  X  do  not  think  it  would  be  his  duly, 
because  he  does  not  come  into  eollege  at  that  time  ; 
he  is  away. 

2671).  At  what  lime  ? — Say  at  7  o'clock,  At  6 
o'clock  he  begins  lo  clean  the  boots,  and  he  has  done 
hy  7.  and  goes  off  directly. 

2671.  {Lord  Detoit.)  Who  lighls  the  gas  in  the 
morning  at  half-past  3?— The  "  down  si  airs  call" 
lights  ihem  in  the  morning. 

2672.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Who  puts  it  out  at  night? 
— The  junior. 

2673.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  yon  not  think  that 
without  the  services  of  ihe  junior  the  seniors  would 
bo  veiy  ill  served  ?— Y'es. 

2674.  At  pre.seiii  perhaps  you  think  th*y  are  rather 
too  well  served  ? — I  think  ihey  are  a  great  deal. 

2675.  {Sir  S.  Xorlhrote.)  The  eollege  John  would 
not  consider  it  part  of  his  duty  to  light  the  gas  in  the 
evening  'i- — No,  not  now.  Of  course  it  wnnti^  aregular 
revolution  to  accomplish  that,  lo  make  him  do  anything 
at  all  ;  because  having  been  in  college  so  long,  he  knows 
what  the  juniors  do,  and  what  he  has  lo  do.  and  his 
duty  is  n  very  small  part  of  it.  He  has  lo  look  after 
hall.  That  is  his  chief  duly,  to  get  all  the  meals  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

2676.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Who  clean  the  basins, 
and  empties  the  slops,  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  Ihe 
seniors'  bedronmH  ? — The  beds  are  made  and  the  slops 
are  emptied  once  in  ihe  day  lielween  8  and  9,  by  some 
of  the  household  of  "eollege  John" — two  old  women  I 
think. 

2677.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  At^eiwards  have  the 
juniors  to  perform  (hose  officeH  ? — Yes,  after  9  o'clock, 
you  have  to  do  that.  You  must  be  very  pariicuiai' — 
it  is  according  as  your  senior  is  particular — but  you 
ought  to  go  up  four  or  five  limes  a  day,  and  see  that 
Ihe  basin  is  clean,  and  everything  arratiged  well,  and 
then  when  "John  "goes  off  in  the  evening  the  "  tenor" 
has  to  wail  in  the  room,  answer  "election"  and  *'  call." 
"Wiilch"  has  nothing  lo  do  with  "clock"  nt  6  o'clock, 
because  then  we  are  locked  in,  After  that,  he  has 
iiolhing  to  do  with  answering  "clock."  Then  "  tenor" 
takes  it  up,  iind  he  answers  il  till  hidf-pasl  lOal  nighl. 

2678.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  think  the  de- 
scription you  have  given  of  thi.i  Monday  would  be  a 
fair  descriplion  of  every  day  throughout  the  year 
for  Ihe  first  year  that  a  junior  is  iu  college? — Yea; 
some  days  you  are  not  "  tenor."  and  some  days  you 
are  "wa'tcli,"  and  some  days  you  are  "tenor"  only, 
I  think  it  is  as  fair  a  description  as  can  be  given.  I 
have  described  all  the  things  you  can  be  in  one  day, 
and  that  I  have  been  in  one  day, 

2679.  You  cun  bo  all  these  three  things,  "call," 
"  watch,"  and  "  tenor  "  iu  the  same  day  ? — Yes. 
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yriMO.  f/t/r.  t''iiil/li'in.i  Ili.iV  '>rMii  v.-<.:i:'.  '.t.t-  rxr 
III-  (il>1i|r(-'l  to  ilo  till!  ililtiiMiil  "  tviilcli  "  ill  tl,'-  -xririrk  ? — 
It  i-diiii'H  III  liJH  t.iirii  iituiiit  iilifi-  n  v,i:'-]i. 

;j(iKI.  Iliiw  (it'li'ii  t(i  ilri  till-  (Iiirii-  M*  "  (<rr.-.r  ~  in 


i.n  ih-i    MiKiVr 


llir  wi'i-k  ?-..lt  (li'jii-iii|-<,  i.r  I'l.iir-'-, 
111'  llii"  jiiiiiiirK.  'IliiTi!  wr-r'!  t'-ii  ii.  '»ur  trU'-'ion. 
Hii  tliiil  wi'  H'lTi!  [.rclty  tt'i'lJ  (ilfin  that  wav.  It  f^im-, 
I  lliiiik.  iilxiNl  twice  n  «'i;i-k.  It  v*;rv  oft-rn  oam'- 
iiHiri-  ri'i'(|ii"'(illy,  l>(-ciiiir-(!  ill  till-  fiiJit-lrfill  li!,\f,  if.iatT  of 
III*'  '"•J"  "''"'  '""'  '"^'-ii  fa(:Klii;;  fix/t-hail.  wfire  t'jH  by 
till-  Hiiiir.r,  tliiit  iIkv  tiit-il  ii>.t  rnk"  uuv  <-f  thfr-r 
rolli-C'  iliiti'-i.      Tln-j-  linvc  only   lo  mitkV  tea  an-I 

OllHWrr  "l-lc(rtiiili." 

'JfiH'J.  On  ilioHt'  (liiy.-t  on  wliii-li  »  V.y  was  titiihtr 
"ir-nor"  nur  "  wiitdi,"  wimW  In-  liuvi^  any  iliificulty 
ill  fui'litifr  time  t'l  wrilf.-  to  hin  parents  as  well  a.^  to  tht 
liiH  fdiiMil  work  ? — It  is  ncnrly  imprt^^il<Ie  to  do  your 
pclionl  work,  even  if  you  art-  not  any  of  iho'e  iLins?. 
You  liavc  sot  lo  aiif^wcr  "  i-leclion  "ell  nipiit,  and  tliat 
if)  a  grciil  thiii;i.  Tlir-nyouhavuto  make  it-a  foryour 
Bcniof  three  limi-rt  u  iiii.'ht.  niiil  oa  often  more  ».'  he 
frniit'*  i'  1  BomctiinoM  he  wants  ootToe  between  tbe 
tcAN,  nnil  tlirrc  is  such  a  nni.-ic  goinp;  on  in  the  room 
from  "(■lection"  being  calleH  nml  boys  answering 
*'  coininf.',"  and  all  tlint,  that  it  is  impoi-'ible  to  begin 
nny  work  at  nil.  If  you  are  wtting  down  at  the  table 
mid  are  not  nufweriiig  "  election,"  there  are  always 
lota  of  b(»ys  coming  in  for  pa[ier,  and  you  hare  to  get 
up  and  go  to  voiir  bureau  and  bring  it  out.  Of  eour« 
all  these  intcrru])tion><  prevent  your  doing  your 
work. 

2683.  You  ear  you  cannot  do  your  work.  Are  too 
liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  master  the  uext 
morning  to  be  put  ou  to  your  school  work  ? — Ye?. 

2684.  Wbat  happens  if  you  have  not  done  it  ? — I 
think  they  mii.st  know  pretty  well  that  a  junior  has 
not  much  time  to  do  his  work  in,  but  they  will  not 
admit  it,  of  course  ;  or  cIj^c  the  juniors  would  not 
do  the  little  they  do  do.  A  junior  says  he  really  has 
not  time  to  do  it ;  aud  the  master  says,  "  Oh,  you 
"  must  do  it.  It  i.'i  all  nonsense  about  time,  you  cau 
"  make  time  if  you  like." 

2685.  Is  that  often  pleaded,  do  you  mean,  by  the 
juniors  ? — Tes,  always,  that  is  the  excuse. 

2686.  It  is  a  constant  excuse  ? — Yes. 

2687.  It  is  never  theoretically  admitted  by  the 
master  ? — Never. 

2688.  Is  it  practically  admitted  by  the  master  ? 
Would  lie  give  a  less  punishment  to  a  junior,  or  no 
punishment  at  all  in  the  case  in  which  he  would  give 
a  punishment  to  another  boy  ? — I  think  he  would 
be  inclined  to  give  a  lesn  punishment  to  a  junior  boy, 
than  to  a  town  boy. 

2689.  (Mr.  Tkompion.)  Did  you  ever  know  any 
junior  severely  punished  by  the  master  for  omitting 
to  do  work  which  it  was  imijossiblc  for  him  to  do  ? — 
Tliey  do  not  beat  thein  or  anything  severely,  but  they 
keep  them  in.     I  have  been  kept  from  going  out. 

2690.  Kept  in  where  ? — You  have  leave  ou  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  to  go  out. 

2691.  {Lord  Clartndon.)  To  go  home? — Yea. 

2692.  {Mr.  TkompMon.)  Where  were  you  kept  ? — 
*'  Kept  in "  means  that  you  have  to  stay  in  college 
IiiHt«ad  of  going  home,  on  .Saturdays  and  half  holidays. 

269;t.  Were  ynu  liable  still  to  these  same  inter- 
ruptions lit  ihcKi;  half  holidays,  or  were  you  quite 
nloiu;  ? — Yon  wen;  not  (|iiito  alone.  You  had  more 
to  dti,  giriHTally,  ill  the  half  liolidays.  I  used  to  look 
fnrwnnl  in  goiiiK  into  school  as  some  slight  relief  from 
ail  llin  fagging,  but  on  the  half  holidays  you  have  to 
run  up  wilii  Ihcir  coats,  l>ecausc  they  are  going  on 
th«  ri  viir  bfinling,  and  you  have  to  go  to  the  post  aud 
all  that.  Vou  liavir  more  to  do  on  the  Saturday  and 
Wcdtii'sday  HflcrnnnriH  than  at  any  time. 

2()!H.  'I'lii*  power  of  theso  scuinrn  does  not  cease 
in  the  HchiM)],  does  it  ? — No  j  they  have  power  to 
come  up  luid  nxk  for  their  pens,  and  quarterns,  and 
dlpH,  and  all  Oiat  wrt  of  thing. 

2695.  {Sir  S.  NnrtheoU.)  Wlien  the  hoys  go  out 
to  piny  0*  ir  football,  or  on  the  river,  or  other- 

wIh,  u  no  left  in  college  to  bo  calling 


"e!-c:i'.'i.  ;"  have  you  not  iiioe  to  yoorseivea  then? 
— TLer^  !'  only  one  junior  left  in  college  betweM 
half-po-t  12  acd  %  except  when  it  is  a  wet 
day.  i*<:au^:  all  lii^  re.-t  are  obliged  to  go  into  a  cw- 
tain  piac*-.  called  "■  green,""  and  vou  have  to  stay  there 
irtim  half-;.a-t  12  to  a  quarter  to  2. 

26M.  '.'//■.  Tliomptom.)  What  is  "green  ?"— Iti* 
in  Grrst  l)-.iin',-  Yanl.  a  little  enclosure  iliere.  Yoa 
have  t-»  z'f  in  there.  Y'on  need  not  piny  unless  von 
like.  i>ut  yon  mcst  walk  about,  and  ^tny  there  froa 
ha!f-{>s.-i  12  to  a  quarter  to  2.  If  you  are  kepi 
Dp  -tXivA.  a.'  a  junior  very  often  is,  for  not  haria; 
known  hi-  wrk  of  a  morning,  the  master  ^vs,  "Ot 
"you  mu^i  cocie  up  school  with  \ie  this  morning, and 
''d'l  yi,ur  work  op  ihere."  That  means,  that  afla 
regular  kIujoI  is  over,  yon  hare  to  ^  out  and  do 
your  work  ont  of  st-hool  hour?,  up  school,  with  tbr 
master  who  is  a[>puintt'd  to  look  after  all  the  bori 
who  are  kept  up  school. 

26&7.  'Mr.  Vnu^han.)  Do  you  know  what  the  ob- 
ject ii  of  compvtllug  you  to  be  at  gr«cn  if  yon  are 
not  compeIle<l  lo  take  part  in  the  game  ? — 1  do  not 
»x  any  object  in  it.  e\ce[>t  that  it  is  part  of  the  sr^- 
tem  of  k«:epiiig  us  down,  and  separate,  from  theeUer 
boys, 

269S.  Y'oM  think  it  i*  a  mere  badge  of  iuferiority? 
— That  is  all ;  I  think  so. 

2699.  Yon  do  not  think  that  it  is  to  secure  year 
not  being  in  the  town  or  not  l>eiiig  out  of  bounds  at 
all  ? — It  may  have  some  good  eHbct  in  that  way. 
You  have  the  "station  "  when  you  ar«  a  town  boy. 
They  enforce  it  very  strictly  in  college.  You  must 
not  come  out  at  20  minutes  to  2,  or  25  ninutei 
to  2,  though  you  may  want  to  go  somewhere  veir 
particularly. 

2700.  Y'ou  siitl  think  it  possible  that  the  iostltDtimi 
may  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
TCDtingboys  wandering  about  the  town  andbeii^oat 
of  bounds,  although  it  is  enforced  in  rather  a  harassiif 
manner  ? — I  daresay  that  waa  perhaps  part  of  the 
object, 

2701.  (Lord  LytteUoH.)  Waa  not  there  a  systca 
by  which  the  juniors  were  required  to  touch  a  ccrtaio 
drawer  ? — Tcs. 

2702.  What  was  that  ? — There  is  a  certain  drawer 
in  the  middle  of  the  school,  and  every  under  election 
when  he  goes  up  school,  has  to  touch  it  with  his 
gown  or  something  ;  he  has  to  touch  it  in  some  war  or 
another;  and  he  has  to  put  in  a  lot  of  "quarterns  ""and 
pens,  and  the  pens  must  be  all  nice  »ad  not  broken, 
and  the  quarterns  must  be  quite  cleiiiti. 

2703.  {ytr.  TAompton.)  What  is  the  aUe  of  a 
quartern  .' — About  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper. 

27tM.  (Lord  Lyllellnn,)  How  often  bad  they  to  do 
this  ? — Every  time  they  went  up  school. 

2705.  'When  you  say  touching  you  mean  not  onlv 
touching,  but  they  were  obliged  to  put  somethii^ 
into  it?  —  Y'es,  the  juniors  were;  but  the  seeoad 
election  could  pass  the  drawer  with  merely  touch- 
ing it. 

2706.  I  suppose  the  object  of  your  being  compelled 
every  time  you  passed  to  put  something;  into  it  wm 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  constant  supply  bv  tbe 
casual  visits  of  the  boy  ?— Yes. 

2707.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Is  touching  by  others  a 
badge  of  others  being  bound  to  put  in  paper  if  the 
seuiors  chose  to  enforce  it  ? — Yes. 

2708.  Possibly  those  boys  who  were  only  com- 
pelled to  touch  it  were  excused  in  the  first  instance 
from  putting  something  in,  because  the  younger  boys 
hy  constantly  passing  would  keep  it  in  a  eofficientlv 
fuU  state  ?— Yes. 

2709.  (Jfr.  Tkompton.)  What  is  the  size  of  tbe 
drawer  ? — About  four  feet  long. 

2710.  And  deep  in  proportion  ? — ^Not  so  deep,  per- 
haps not  above  two  feet. 

2711.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  What  do  you  think  wm 
the  annual  expense  to  yon  of  providing  paper,  pens, 
penknives,  and  the  different  things  that  you  havs 
mentioned  ? — I  really  do  not  know  j  but  I  thmk  it 
naed  to  coat  me  about  2/.  or  8/.  extra  in  a  term. 
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2712.  (3/r.  Thompson.)  Wbatwaa  lliegutta  perclin 
Ifor  ? — It  wns  for  pulling  on  the  topa  of  foitB, 

2713.  For  ffncins,'  ?— Yl's. 

2714.  {Sir  S.  Ncirfhco/c.)  What  hnppfiici!   if  yon 
F"were    kept    up  school  bfitweon  Imir-imr^t  12  ami  2? 

Hiid  yon  to  tuke  nriy  steps  to  get  off  joitr  station  in 

preen  ? — Yes.     You  have    first    (o    (isit    the    second 

election  who  id  opiwinled  for  it,  whose  turn  it  comes 

to  during  the  week.     He  is  called  '■  inslitule."     You 

Ifaave  to  usk  him.     He  gives  you  permission,  and  then 

Ijoii  go  to  (he  monitor  of  station,   n-s  he  is  called,  and 

Won  ask  him.     Ho  generally  asks  yoii  what  you  lire 

[kept    up    school   for,  and  then  he  suy^i,  "  Well,  you 

I"  must  not  bo  kept  up  school  again,"  and  perhaps  lie 

[gives  you  a  cufl'  ou  the  head,  or  aoinething  of  that 

iBort;  and  if  you  are  kept  up  school  the  next  dny, 

tlien  he  will  say,  "  Go  and  fetch  it  raekcl,"  no  you  go 

and  fetch  a  wooden  rnekct,  itnd  he  gives  you  live  or 

six  cuts  over  the  calf  of  the  leg  willi  it. 

2715.  (Mr.  ThompsoH.)  What  itt  a  racket  ?— It  is 
^Kk  wooden  racket,  which  you  play  rnckelB  with. 

H     2716.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  it  the  same  as  a  tennis 
Brocket  ?— No. 

B      2717.  It  ia  not  so  heavy  ? — It  Is  very  heavy,  he- 
~  caui-e  it  is  made  of  wood,  entirely.     A  tenuis  racket 

»i»  wired. 
2718.  Is  it  very  long  ? — It  13  about  two  feet,  or 
rather  more. 
2719.  So  that  holdinj;  one  end  and  striking  with 
the  other  would  give  a  heavy  blow  ? — Y'ou  can  give  a 
tremendous  blow  with  it. 

PI  2720.   {Mr.   Thom/ii'oii.)  Is  it  with  the  flat  part  he 

tits  you  ? — He  generally  takes  it  with  the  edge.  The 
bei^t  way  la  to  come  down  so,  and  he  just  cuts  you 
with  it  (l/ie  icitneaa  explained  the  wai/  in  ithich  it 

»v)aa  done). 
2721.    {Mr.    Twislelon.)    Huve    you    often   been 
punished  that  way? — Twice,  I  think,  but  not  heavily. 
I  have  been  hit  about  with  a  racket,  but  not  anytliing 
K  very  much. 

H     2722.  (Mr.  Fanghan.)  Never  on  the  shins  ? — Not 
"  on  the  shins.     They  give  you  a  great  poko  in  the 
stomach  with  it. 

•      2723.    With  the  end  of  the  racket  ? — Y'cm.     Very 
often  you  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  monitor 
'       when  you  want  to  ask  leave.      You  are  obliged  to  ask 
him,  because  if  you  do  not,  ihey  half  kill  yuu  for  not 
H  asking  him. 

B  2724.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  You  are  obliged  to  ask 
all  these  different  authoriiiea  for  peimissioti  to  obey 
the  master's  orders  ? — Yes. 

2725.  ( Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Is  it  ever  refused  ? — 
They  cannot  very  well  rcfuac  it,  hut  they  give  you  a 
licking  for  it. 

2726.  (Mr.  TwislftOH.)  If  you  ask  for  it  too  often? 
—Yes. 

2727.  (Mr.  Va'ighnn.)  K very  person  who  goes  out 
ill  that  way  withdraws  some  one  from  altendauee  upon 

^m  them  ? — Yes. 

H      2728.  It  diraiuLshea  the  number  of  attendants  so 

■^  far  ?— Yes. 

2729.  Do  (he  other  attendnnts  object  also  to  boys 
often  asking  leave  out  aw  thereby  Ihrowiug  mure  work 
on  them  ?— Of  course   they  do  not  like  it,  beeauae  it 

■  gives  them  more  work. 
2730.  (Sir  S.  JVort/ieotfi.')  Is  it  ever  the  cilhc  tliat 
l>oys  deliberately  get  themselves  confined  (o  up  school, 
in  order  to  get    off"  fagging  ? — No,    they  dare  not, 
because  the  penalty  ia  so  grcot. 

2731,  Cut  the  peniors  could  not  discover  whether 
it  was  done  deliberately  ? — No,  they  could  not  ;  but 
still  they  would  give  them  a  licking  every  lime. 

2732.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Have  you  ever  been  kept 
up  school  by  any  chance  ? — Yes,  very  ofu"n  dni-ing 

H,iDy  junior  year. 

H  2733.  Never  before  ? — Very  seldom  before.  Once 
H  only,  I  think  I  was  kept  during  ihe  first  year.  I  had 
H  plenty  of  time  to  do  my  work  then. 
B  2734.  (Lord  Devon.)  How  many  hours  duriug  the 
"^  day  would  a  junior  liave  for  private  work,  supposing 
him  not  to  be  "  call,"  "watch,"  or  "  tenor  ;"  indepcn- 
1. 
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dent  of  work  done  in  school,  I  mean  ? — He  is  in  (lie        WE8T- 

rooiD,  and  he   might  be  working   all   that    time  if  he      MINSTER, 
liked,  but  he  would  never  have  two  minutes  at  a  time 
unoccupied.     In  fact,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  called 
away  at  any  moment. 

273.5.  Do  I  understand  that  that  liability  to  con-    2^  J«n-  1863. 
stant  interruption  applies   to   nil   the  juniors  whether  ' 

Ihey  are    "call,"    "watch,"  or   "  leuor,"   or  not? — It 
applies  to  every  one  of  them,  and  at  all  times. 

2736.  {Mr.  y/io»yix(j«.)  During  the  lime  you  were 
a  junior  were  you  sensible  that  you  were  falliug  off, 
say,  for  instance,  in  your  power  of  writing  Latin 
verses  ? — Yes  ;  I  fell  off  in  eveiything, 

2737.  You  ai'e  eouaeioua  of  that? — Yes  ;  I  took  no 
interest  in  anything,  in  games,  or  anything  else.  I 
had  no  lime,  and  I  got  quite  depressed. 

2738.  Wheri-  were  yon  before  you  went  into  col- 
lege ?^I  was  in  the  under  remove. 

2739.  Were  you  a  boarder,  or  al  home  ? — I  was  a 
boai'der  Bt  Mr.  James's. 

2740.  Were  you  peifeclly  happy  with  Mr.  James  ? 
— Very  jolly  indeed  it  was.  1  was  a  fag  for  ihe  first 
half,  but  1  did  not  mind  that  at  all,  bec;uise  I  never 
was  subject  to  this  brutnl  treatment.  I  eould  not  be 
subject  to  it  at  any  time. 

2741.  Why  not  ? — Because  it  was  not  in  tJie  nature 
of  Ihe  town  boy;?.  It  wns  n  dilferent  system  allo- 
gelber,     Tliey  never  thought  of  enforcing  it  like  this, 

2742.  In  fiict  it  was  a.  iruditiou  which  required  to 
be  learnt  by  going  into  college  ? — Yes. 

2743.  (Lord  Liillcllcm.)  Do  you  mean  that  the 
fagging  among  the  t<twn  boys  is  not  excessive  or 
oppressive  at  all  ? — It  is  not  at  all  excessive.  Y'ou 
have  to  do  ordinary  fagging  ;  just  to  brush  their 
clothes,  and  carry  thoir  books  up  school,  and  go  for 
them  imyivhere;  but  yon  are  not  liable  to  be  sent 
niiout  by  30  boys,  and  every  one  sending  a  junior 
nearly  at  ihe  same  time  if  he  can. 

2744.  (Mr.  Tivishton.)  You  do  not  object  to  that 
fagging  ? — Not  uf  all. 

2745.  ( Lord  f..i/f/tl/on.\  Were  there  tlie  same 
sorts  ofpniiishmenis.imong  ihe  town  boys? — They  had 
power  to  lick  you  in  any  waj'  ihey  liked,  bui  they 
never  dtd  it. 

2746.  Do  you  think  the  town  boys  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  college  ? — There  was  n  general  report. 
They  all  say,  "What  poor  slaves  juniors  arc,"  be- 
cause they  roe  them  riiiiiiing  about,  and  all  that ;  lint 
they  do  not  really  know  what  you  have  to  do,  and 
what  punishments  you  get. 

2747.  Do  not  they  associate  together  ? — Y"es  ;  but 
Ihey  keep  that  quite  to  themselves. 

2748.  They  d"  not  talk  of  it  to  each  other  ? — No. 

2749.  The  colleges  would  not  tell  the  town  boya 
anything  about  it  ? — No. 

27-50,  Would  they  be  afraid  lo  tell  it  ?— No,  not  at 
oil,  liut  they  like  to  kee|i  it  quite  to  themselvuB, 

27.51.  {Mr.  Voiiijhaii.)  In  what  |ioint  of  view,  may 
I  ask,  do  they  like  lo  keep  it  to  ihemsclvcs.  Do 
lliey  think  it  is  a  shabby  thing  to  lell,  or  do  they 
think  the  system  a  Jiticredil  to  the  body  ihcy  l>elong 
to  ?— No,  Ihey  do  not  at  nil  ;  (hey  think  it  is  quite  a 
eredit  lo  them  :  but  unless  you  are  in  college,  you  are 
not  to  know  anything  :ibout  it. 

27-52.  Do  the  boys  who  are  themselves  suffering 
think  it  creditable  lo  the  college? — Tlie  juniors  do 
□ot,  eertiiiuly. 

27-53.  Is  it  fear,  or  what  is  the  motive  which 
deters  iliem  from  .'Spreading  it  amongst  the  others  ? — 
Piirily  from  fear;  and  then  you  do  not  like  to  ti-ll  the 
town  boys  the  degradation  you  are  undergoing  every 
daj'. 

27.54.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
"monitor  of  eharalicr"  ? — He  has  to  t'it  in  the  room 
during  the  evening  from  8  o'clock  till  prayer  time, 
which  in  the  winter  was  10  minutes  to  10,  and  .see 
that  all  the  juniors  were  doing  their  work,  as  much 
as  poscible.  Then  ho  had  to  see  that  the  room  was 
clean,  and  wa.s  well  swept  up  by  "  Hght-tlie-lire,"  and 
all  the  kettles  boiling,  and  every  thing  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  and  then,  after  prayers,  be  had  to  walk  np  and 
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ZT-V*.  ■*'■■?':  T/J  ^"■■w  '/:'., s':.:  "-j»  '.'»  ii.^  sort '/f 
tri-r--,A  ? — N'.  :'  /  '^■--r  ;.vi  v.j:t..z.^  oi  iL*  Kjrt. 

27*/2.   ' /y/r'l  IJtr'jM.j   V',J  nfri  iLtr^  Sv.:  iii*>iihi.i, 

S!7')^i.  H',»'  -ifv-ii  »«■';  T'«  fra&'-'l  'luritif  llikl  tiict  ? 
—I  ii';-<rr  ^1^1  a  rs.'.Jr.jr. 

2701.  I  r.-i'-af,.  v.'  '•■jvi? — I  r.eriir  tuwl  a  <riiii6  ni*«i 
to  >Mfc  f'j  '"/•.  I  !.»'-'-  WI  a  n^k':!.  Yoa  nwrfcn 
«Miifi;r,  Ij'/t  tJi<-  imrkii'ri-'ili-J- 

X7W'.  ll'iw  </ft'-!,  «' 
fiv:  'tr  'AX  iilnhtL. 

'HVt  'IliM  w»J!,  1  •ripi^y"!',  f«r  iw\>  i)B*i.ct*  »« 
Tttifiii-/  ft  '»•--;.-  •ird'-rt  'jiiif-klv  (:Di>u^fa,  or  ui-in^  a 
wrous  tiTTii  kIi<:ii  v'»u  tiwi  ^J  taki:  a  ini.-^Eage  ? — Yf>, 
that  wa«  ■»ti'*i'l*iT<:d  'juiti;  a  iigl'l  punitlimeDt ;  no 
puiiiff)iHi<-(il  at  ail.     That  wa«  d"rti»:  evt-fj  4«t, 

'J7'i7.    Wi-r':  viiu  <:V«:r  Jiulijl-rrl'-'l  I'l   til':  [raDi«)iment 

of  prtuiiig  I'fur  If-f;  U|i,  aud  l.atiug  tie;  becciod  election 
run  at  ycu  'f — Hit. 

'/JfiH.  l}uritii(  your  timi;,  bow  uianv  i:aiiiage  bj  tbe 
■noniUfTfe,  or  by  tin:  huail  Ujvp,  itu  y'M  ihink  tAok 

C'  c':  'f — 1  cboulil  think  atmut  hix  or  M.veii  during  one 
f. 

i!7')i'.  1  am  ■p'.-aking  of  lh<:  cBuing  wbich  ia  iii- 
flictwl  by  lii''  MionitorH  or  tb<:  cajitaitj  ? — I  thoutd 
think  almiit  i^ix  or  w-ven,  atii)  tliat  in  not  including 
any  Jitllt;  jiuniibiui-ut  the  M.-iiior  ibinkit  fit  to  give 
you.  Sii|iii<iP<-  bir  gffCH  Ui  bii)  room,  atid  dova  uot  find 
wati;r  in  bin  liaxiii,  |M:rba[«  liv  will  make  you  kneel 
dowit,  and  wilt  hit  yni  bIxhii,  and  perbapx  give  you 
two  or  ihrci:  ';iitii  with  the  racket  ;  hut  tliat  does  not 
count  an  anylhinj;. 

2770.  I  Lord  Cliirtndon.)  1>jmi  he  kick  you  ? — 
VeH;  not  iiH  »  ii-gulur  thing,  but  be  will  jui^t  give  jou 
a  kii;k,  {ierbu|Mi,  ah  you  run  off*. 

2771.  iLiiril  iJtt'in.f  Ittiiolllii-rcnfonnof  puninh- 
inetil  irulli'd  toiiidiiiig  tix.-K  ?  Will  you  give  us,  in 
order,  a  de.-crijilion  of  tin;  viiriouH  modeH  of  jiunit^h- 
iw.Ml  Ui  wbirdi  M  iMiy  ciiii  U:  Hithject  !'  We  will  begin 
with  louf'biii^  toifx  ;  whiit  in  that? — That  ih  part  of 
the  Hypli-ni  of  cuiiiiig.  You  have  to  htand  up,  when 
they  wiy  "  loueli  your  Ioi-h."  You  go  down  as 
iienrly  im  yon  <'tiii,  without  bending  your  knees  ;  you 
muht  not  iM'ud  yonr  kiifi*»  ;  and  they  leather  into  j'ou 
with  th<-  i-itiii'.  Soiiieliin'^H  yon  tumble  over,  und  then 
you  hiivi^  to  r-tuiid  ii|)  ti;;iLin. 

J!7T^.  l>i'l  you  ever  wilneKH  thai  puuiithmeiit  ? — I 
KHU  it  one"  wliin  I  hiid  no  right  to  I'ee  it.  I  itaw  it, 
going  irilJi  eojii'ge.  Il  wiih  taking  jilui-e  in  tbe  upper 
elei:iiiin  room,  und  1  whh  going  into  college  from  llic 
U]i[i<T  Hlaireiu'e.     I  muw  over,  and  I  Haw  It  going  on. 

^77-1.  In  ibe  pr<'Nene[>  of  all  the  HeniorK  '( — Ah  many 
w* 

puuifbiiient    which 


Md  I    I  -rt      an    fii\      III  \-j»i   fill,    in    l>ji     vt~ 

i  could  lie  hriiiiKht  together. 
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I  tv.  w  '.Or '  -'—  ^  '•:t  ^'.iBaijiV'i  a  -.  v>  i  oCtnet.  and 
'Xk  '■?  tir:  --■,-:■:.-•  -iir-^.c  v..:«  a  :«i^  kiif-r  &ai  cat 
-'-'  ii:-i  ■->■*:_  fcL-i  jzT-.  t  S7-*»i  j<-Ar.  ■«a:«k  i*  th.n 

2^-"  -V/-.  t'am^iaA.  t  W".;i.  li^r  j.«:-la:  o^  ike  ea{^ 
a;.-i  j«i«tT-k-.i'-7  ':  —  Y«.     Ti.;  tdisrt  of    li*    ^arp 

2777.  Lard  Deram.  TV-  lirT*  i*  m^Mber 
pfj^.'-.r,-::.*.  ".iir-  iTi.-:.i^  :«■  a  nckc'.  «ti  kppiyia^  it 
v>  :ar  ■:».i«  -. :'  zL-^  '.^z  r — Ye*,  tsgi  »ii  .jT*r  tbe  wdr, 

atd  <.v-?r  :i«  c£r:>c^;:. 

277?.  Ij  li^r*  aij  wmt  puai^ne^t  tfau  tbow 
»LkL  T-ti  Ltvt  .i*~— '-^i  :- — Tt*  kf^k:;.?  :  ik«  is  a 
ift.>st  trjt*.  fc:.:Ti.i3eat.  aE,d  :i  b  »o  dk^cniB^  id  hit 
Of>ib>«.  ~ 

2779.  Mr.  Tkompnom.  I;  is  <-AL~«d  -  lumii^,'' 
U  it  tx,i ': — I;  is  ea^L^  - "T^'iny  Ib  w^a*-.'* 

ir'rt.  ■.■&>  i'.  .V*rt.irtrf*,  Did  yon  ctw  fcsov  of 
ihac  it  fact.  whUc  tog  were  iLer*  • — T«»,  br.j-s  bave 
uAA  mr  o:  i;.  a^d  ;;  i?  doi.e  as  a  mtKr  ofcmiree. 
friTi  l<&v>r<.'!diL>r.-Iwa?  taken  into 'way' Te^wrxUv, 
"  lor  not  haf  inz  iioie-p*p«-r." 

27S1.  'Mr.  TkompKim.i  What  is  ibe  iiK«iii&>  of 
*•  way  "■  ? — It  is  the  wa^hiiig  pl»c«. 

TT-jZ  '.Sir  S.  Xortkatlt.j  Have  too  e«en  bt^s 
mflifring  fr-ci  it.  lame,  or  acyihing  of  tbai  kiod  ?— 
I  have  Fe«rti  ihem  come  oat  Tcry  mucb  knocked  alwiit. 

21bZ.  Do  ibey  seem  tbe  wotk  for  it  an  boar  after* 
wards  r — Yes. 

27'M.  A  day  afterwards  r — Y"e*.  I  do  not  re-  i 
member  any  very  bad  cmse  thi»  time  wfaile  I  hare 
been  in  college,  but  I  know  there  h»ve  b*«n  csees.  I 
have  been  toldof  twoor  three  ca^e^  of  bovs  wbohaTe 
been  eo  severely  and  daogerously  kicked,  that  tber 
have  been  obliged  not  to  play  wanytbing  else,  for  a 
long  lime. 

27*i5.  (Mr.  ThomptoH.)  Did  yon  ever  bear  of  a 
boy's  spine  Iteing  injured  by  it  • — Xo,  I  nerer  beard 
of  tbe  spine  lieiug  injured  particularly,  bat  /  ba-ro 
beard  of  their  being  dreadfully  injared. 

2786.  {Mr.  Vaughaa.)  Does  not  the  lifting  up  of 
tbe  leg  make  it  much  more  dangerous  ? — ^Tbat  is  what 
makes  it  so  rery  dangerous. 

27**7.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  They  are  kicked  on  the 
thigh  of  the  leg  which  k  lifted  up  ? — Yes,  and  any 
other  part ;  anywhere. 

278y.  Wouldyou»y,«peakinggenemllj,  thatthese 
punibhments  you  hare  described  are  mor«  serere 
than  the  dogging  in  school? — Much  more  eeveiY. 
Mr.  Scott's  flogging  would  be  nothing  at  all  to  any 
of  thei-e  punishments,  I  think  it  would  be  even  lew 
than  having  to  "knuckle  down." 

2789.  You  think  Mr.  Scott's  flogging  is  equally 
cflectual  for  preTeniiog  the  evils  which  it  ia  designed 
to  remedy  ?— It  is  applied  for  diffbreot  purpows. 
lliM  flinging  is  generally  for  not  knowing  yonr  work, 
and  EO  on.  I  should  not  think  it  was  quite  eo  eflectnal, 
at  leaiit  it  cannot  be. 

2790.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  does  not  inspire  the 
same  fear  ? — No. 

2791.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  During  the  five  months  yon 
were  in  college,  wa«  there  a  sensible  difference  in  your 
progress  in  the  part  of  the  school  which  you  were  in? 
—Yes. 

2792.  Did  you  lose  many  places  dutiog  that  time  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  am  certain  I  lost  a  great  deal  by  it,  and 
Mr.  Marshall  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  had 
como  to  Rie,  and  that  I  must  tftke  more  pains.  I  said 
I  had  got  no  time  to  do  ii^  and  I  reolly  could  not.  I 
did  all  that  I  possibly  could,  and  could  not  do  any 
more. 
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2793.  Foi-  iostaiice,  did  you  sink  lo  the  liottom  of 
your  form  ? — Nol  (initc  to  [lie  bottom,  Itul  I  got  about 
middle,  when  I  liiid  beL-n  first. 

2794.  {Mr.  TAom^j.iH/i.)  How  mitny  (?le(;tions  were 
in  college  at  a  linio  ? — Four. 

279i).  [Sir  S.  ,\'orl/ii-olr.)  Do  yoii  su]t|>o,se  you 
■were  ivorse  tieatcd  or  betler  trciitod  or  iibout  the 
ftveruKf  of  hovf  in  your  own  elef  tii>ii  ? — 1  llitnk  about 
llie  averajif.  i  lliink  1  idiglil  be  a  little  bettor 
treated  Ihnn  Bome  of  tiiem. 

279(>.  You  liavi'  BulTered  a  gi'eat  di^al  from  tbo 
inti/rniptioD  loyour  work  ;  did  you  ever  suffer  fmm  iioj 
punisbmeiil  of  a  seven;  find  brutal  nuluro  during  tbe 
five  iiionthi*  you  were  there  ? — No,  I  never  sufi'ered 
bodily  from  iiuy  puuishiiient  wbicb  I  liavu  described, 
but  I  suffered  greutly  in  my  apirits, 

27fl7.  (I.tird  Lffffel/oji.)  Did  you  suffer  from  wnnt 
of  sleep? — I  ulways  full  very  tired  when  1  came 
home  ou  tho  Saturday,  and  always  got  to  bed  in  tRion 
Hi  I  ecu Id. 

2798.  {Sir  S.  Norf/icotr.)  Did  you  notice  that  nny 
other  hoys  in  your  ('leelion  suffered  in  [loint  of  heitlih 
or  p]urits  from  ihu  ti-ealnienl.  they  ivpeivcd  ? — I  think 
durinf!  the  junior  yeur  ovt^ry  bov  goes  ont  of  school. 
He  either  gets  ill.  or  pretendf  lo  be  ill,  from  the 
treatinent,  and  generally  a  gi-eal  deal  of  hi*  time  Ih 
Bjiont  otit  of  school, 

279fl.  (Mr.  TAom/woH.)  Do  you  mean  at  home? — 
Out  of  school,  in  a  room  for  the  sick  boys,  Aud  at 
home  sometime?. 

2800.  ( /.orif  f.i/tli'Uon.)  Did  you  lose  your  appe- 
tite ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did  lose  my  appetite 
fxaelly.  Sometimes  I  did,  beeause  somelimes  I  wiis 
really  not  iif  nil  well,  but  when  I  was  well,  I  was  nil 
right. 

21^01.  You  lost  your  cpirlta  ? — Yes,  altogether  ; 
and  I  got  very  ill  two  or  three  times. 

2802.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  What  was  being  out  of 
school  ? — Either  being  in  a  room  appointed  in  Mra. 
Gooldiug'y  purl  of  the  college,  nud  there  you  are 
Bitended  by  the  doctor,  Mr,  Holl,  or  else  it  is  going 
home,  if  you  live  near. 

2803.  Wheu  jou  went  into  this  place  were  you 
entirely  removed  from  the  command  of  the  eollcfters  ? 
— First  of  all  you  had  to  get  leave  from  the  monitors. 

2S04.  I  ahould  like  to  ask  you  first  the  effect  of 
your  beiug  out  of  seliool  ? — Yes,  we  were  li'ec  from 
thcni,  then. 

2805.  In  order  to  get  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
that  freedom,  you  must  do  no  schoolwork  ? — No. 

2806.  Was  there  no  cheek  upon  boys  resorting  to 
it  from  .  idleness  or  merely  to  esi^pe  from  this 
tyranny  ? — The  doctoi'  comes  every  morning,  and 
Tie  would  see  the  boy,  and  say  if  he  wore  perfectly 
weU. 

2807.  I  uuderstood  from  you  that  iu  consequence 
of  what  they  suffered  they  oflen  feigned  this  eick- 
ness  some  |)Rri  of  the  time  in  order  lo  escape 
It.  How  were  they  able  to  cirry  that  pi'eteuee 
cut? — By  Iheir  onn  cleverness,  I  suppose.  It  is 
just  as  they  had  a  turn  for  it. 

2808.  In  fael,  matching  themselves  against  the 
penetration  of  llio  doctor  ? — Yes. 

2809.  {Lord  Devon.)  Hud  any  individual  monitor 
or  senior  power  nnd  right  to  cane  of  his  own  will,  nnd 
at  llio  spui'  of  the  moment  ? — Yes  ;  he  had  power  to  do 
anything,  to  one  who  was  inferior  to  him. 

2810.  Could  he  cane  him  immodiately,  if  a  supposed 
offnnee  was  committed  ? — He  eould  do  anything  lie 
chose. 

281 1.  Supposing  a  junior  boy  said,  "  I  must  appeal 
"  lo  the  seniors,"  would  he  have  n  right  to  do  that  ? 
— No  one  could  prevent  him  if  ho  got  to  a  senior  boy 
tolling  him  about  it  ;  but  the  senior  would  not  listen 
to  it,  and  they  would  pi'obably  lick  him  far  more 
for  it. 

2812.  He  would  not  buve  any  right,  by  the  usages 
of  the  echool,  to  eny,  "  Do  not  punish  me   rill  I  have 

appealed  lo  the  seniors?" — No;  the  senior  would 
y,  "I  am  senior  myself,  and  I  am  perfect  master  of 
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"  your  body  and  soul,  and  I  shall  just  do  what  I  like 
"  with  you." 

2813.  Have  you  known  any  instance  in  which  one 
senior  has  interfered  with  another  against  the  esecu- 
tiou  of  what  be  miglic  think  w;is  undue  punishment? 
— No,  I  have  not  known  iuslanees,  heenuse  ihey  flit-    as  Jiui.  ifiOB, 

very  [inrticuhir  about  that ;  they  do  not  iuierl'iTe  with      

each  olher  in  that  way, 

2814.  {Sir  S.  JVorfJieofe.)  A  Iwy  does  not  look 
upon  his  own  senior  as  a  jteivon  whom  he  would 
appeal  to  protect  him  from  the  others  ? — It  liepends. 
I  had  a  verv  nice  senior,  and  I  should  have  appealed 
In  him.  At  least,  I  should  have  told  him  something 
about  ii.  Nometimeii  you  are  not  lucky  enough  to 
have  !i  good  senior. 

2815.  {Lord  Devon)  Hare  yon  ever  known  any 
appeal  lo  the  master.*  from  any  grievance  suiilaiued  ? 
— No,  never  ;  because  you  must  either  submit,  or 
leave.  You  would  be  literally  liidf  killed  when  you 
got  buck  agnin. 

2816.  How  oflen  did  the  masters  come  iiilo  col- 
lege, Mr,  Ingram,  for  instance? — He  used  to  come 
in  regularly  at  prayer  time ;  but  sometimes  he 
would  not  come  in,  perhaps,  for  iwo  or  ihrce  days 
logellier,  except  al  prayer  time.  Another  limo  I 
would  some'inies  see  him  walk  through  college 
betivecn  9  and  10  perhaps.  He  would  come  in,  when 
he  did  come,  nol  at  all  regularly,  just  »?■  it  united  htm. 

2KI7.  (Mr  Viiiitflinii.)  Did  the  boyw  ever  resort  tO 
the  medical  man  aflcr  any  of  these  butTelings  ? — 1  do 
not  know  dboul  that.     I  never  heard  of  any  instance. 

2818.  {Sir  S.  Northcnte.)  You  were  in  the  cricket 
eleven,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

281!t.  Were  you  in  it  after  you  went  into  college? 
—Yes. 

2820.  Did  you  find  time  lo  play  in  games  and 
malcbes  ? — I  was  obliged  to  play  then.  That  was  part 
of  their  rule,  I  must  b.ave  played.  I  was  under  orders 
then  to  play.  It  was  not  whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  I 
was  in  the  eleven,  and  I  had  to  )day.  Sup|>ose  I  felt 
inclined  some  afternoon  not  lo  play,  if  I  did  not  feel 
well  fKThaps,  I  was  obliged  lo  do  it  whether  I  liked 
it  or  not.  It  hail  nothing  lo  do  with  whel.lier  I  liki-d 
it  or  not. 

2S2I.  Whs  ilinl  the  case  with  all  the  eleven?  — 
A  good  imiiiy  of  them  were  senior  boys. 

2822.  Were  they,  although  seniors,  considered 
hound  by  the  rules  of  Ibe  eleven  to  play? — They 
were  not  considered  bound  if  they  did  not  wish  i« 
pbiy  ;  but  if  it  were  a  mulch,  nnd  it  was  for  the 
good  of  the  school  lo  play,  it  was  rather  considered 
that  ihey  should  play,  unless  ihey  had  any  parlieulnr 
reason  agaiunt  it.  I  had  to  go  up  and  prnciice.  We 
did  not  piny  a  match  every  day,  I  was  obliged  In  do 
that,  but  they  were  not  oliliged. 

2823.  {Lord  Dtron.)  Independent  of  the  Ircnt- 
nient  which  the  junior  boys  there  may  have  suatnined 
from  the  seniors  as  si-^niors,  was  tbei-e  any  bullying 
in  the  college  when  you  were  iheie.  I  mean  by  a 
big  second  election  irregularly  bullying  a  junior  boy, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — They  would  not  consider 
it  bullying ;  they  would  lake  it  as  a  matter  of  cour«ft( 
whatever  a  second  election  chose  to  do  lo  a  junior  is 
all  right  and  proper,  uo  one  questions  it. 

2»y4,  Would  not  the  senior  check  anything  that 
we  should  call  bullying  on  (lie  pari  of  a  second 
election  to  a  junior  ? — He  might  if  he  took  ihe 
trouble,  if  he  were  passing  through.  If  lie  liked  Ihe 
junior,  or  anyihing  of  that  sort,  he  might  interfere  ; 
if  he  knew  his  father,  or  the  junior  hod  any  claims  ou 
him  at  all. 

2825.  (Mr.  Vaaglian.)  He  did  not  consider  thut 
he  had  nuy  official  responsibility  to  interfere? — No, 
I  do  nol  think  so  at  all. 

282C,  (Lord  Clarendon.)  The  monitor  would  not 
interfere? — No,  lie  would  interfere  if  he  thought 
proper,  and  if  not.  he  would  not  lake  any  notice. 

2827.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  Did  you  ever  know  an 
instance  of  a  second  election  being  punished  for  a 
fault  committed  by  a  junior  ? — Yea,  very  ol'leti  they 
punish  (he  second  election. 
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WEST-  2928.  Tou  hnve  known  cases  of  severe   punisli- 
MTSSTKR,     nieut  ? — Well,  not  what  (bey  miiMukT  severe  puiiiit)i- 
"]^~           ment.     I  liavii  never  seeu    any    puniubmeDt,    but   I 
S  Mrytiek    *uppo?e  it  is  the  usual  tbitig,  ihe  raeket,  or  sotacthiu}; 
of  ihni  sort. 

2829.  iMr.  l'aHghan.\  Yoii  say  the  racket  wns 
applied  to  the  shoulders,  was  it  the  edge  of  the 
racket  ? — Not  ihe  edge  of  the  racket.  They  would, 
pcihapp,  give  you  a  little  touch  just  between  the 
shoulder  hinder,  which  would  hurt  you  very  much, 

2830.  I  thought  you  said  they  applied  it  lo  tlw 
shoulder  somelimes  ? — Geiicrully  it  was  the  flnt  part 
of  the  racket  :  and  geiierully  they  would  tnko  the 
Hharp  end  nnil  cut  you  down  oa  the  calves  with  il. 

2831.  Not  i^o  us  to  sever  the  skin  or  the  flesh,  I 
suppose  ? — So  a»  to  bruise  it,  aod  to  knock  the  gkin 
off 

2832.  (.S.>  S.  Xarlheole.)  Did  tliey  ever  dmw 
blood  V — Vl-s. 

2B33.  (.Vr.   Thompson.}  Wifh  tljc  nicket  ?— Vi-s. 
2834.  Tiirouph  your  clothes  ? — Ym  ;  of  course  not 
in  (jrent  qontniiies,  just  knockiug  the  skin  off. 
283.5.  A  weni  V— Yci. 

2836.  (Mr.  Tirif/c/on.)  Will  yon  esplain  the  sys- 
tem by  which  u  hoy  who  might  have  obUined  leave 
from  the  maetiT  to  Icttve  the  school-room  was  still 
obliged  to  ask  leave  of  ilie  other  boys  ? — He  was  not 
obliged  to  n*k  leave  of  the  other  boys — not  lo  leave 
tlie  school-room  for  (he  particular  purpo«e  which  hns 
been  referred  to  ;  but  for  iliniws,  or  anj-  other  reason, 
leave  must  be  asked  of  several  boys  afrcr  the  master 
has  given  hi«  permissioo.  Wlien  yon  are  in  the 
flchool-reom  you  would  just  have  to  ask  the  master 
in  whoH*  special  form  you  are  for  leave  for  the  par- 
ticular pur|»se  referred  to  ;  but  that  is  llie  only 
tiling  you  can  do  without  asking  the  hoys.  If  you 
wanted  lo  leave  the  room  in  college,  even  for  that 
particular  purpoEC,  they  will  not  let  you  leave,  unless 
there  are  three  other  juniors  wailing  without  any 
employment,  ready  to  nuswer  "  election  ;"  you  hnve  to 
aak  any  second  oteetion,  and  he  can  give  you  leave 
or  nol,  as  he  likes  ;  but  if  you  were  found  out  of  the 
room  without  leave,  that  would  Ih!  a  great  fault. 

2837.  Did  you  obtain  prizes  for  alhleiic  exercises 
in  any  way  befbre  you  were  in  college  ? — Yes  ;  I  got 
three  or  four, 

2H3H.  What  were  they  for? — For  running,  jump- 
ing, throwing  the  cricket  liall,  and  so  on. 

2839.  How  many  persons  computed  with  you  for 
the  priies? — There  were  ;iO  in  the  running. 

2840.  (,Vr.  Thompson.)  WIicto  did  you  run  ?— 
In  Vincent  Stjunre. 

2841.  (.Vr.  Twiitlelon.)  AVhat  besides  running  ? — 
Jumping. 

2842.  How  many  competed  with  you  for  jumping  ? 
—10  or  12. 

2843.  How  many  eompeted  with  you  for  throwing 
the  criirket  ball  ? — There  were  six  or  seven  for  that. 

2844.  Have  you  tried  for  those  prizes  since  yoo 
have  been  in  college  ? — I  tried  for  two  or  three  since 
I  have  been  in  college,  and  I  only  won  one  thing. 

284.5.  What  did  yim  win  ? — Thnt  was  a  running 
race,  a  short  race.  In  all  the  rest  I  could  not  get 
anywhere. 

2846.  Do  you  consider  that  you  were  as  good  as 
you  wei-e  before  ? — I  ought  to  have  been  better,  but 
it  gives  one  a  distaste  for  anything.  I  was  perfectly 
pulled  down  by  it  ;  I  did  not  take  any  intcro(.l  in  any- 
thing. 

2847.  Were  you  equally  strong,  or  was  it  you  were 
unwilling  (o  compete  ? — I  think  it  weakens  one,  too  ; 
I  do  not  think  I  wiu*  so  strong. 

2848.  (Mr.  Vaughun.)  Would  your  competitors 
have  been  the  same  boys  ? — Of  course  not  all  the  Biime, 
but  mostly  the  same,  I  think. 

2849.  Will  you  tell  us  what  prizes  there  wore  for 
other  eiiereises,  besides  the  running  and  jumping  j'ou 
hnve  uienlioiied  ? — There  were  prizes  for  jumping  the 
po|..  and  lonjr  jumping,  iiud  throwing  the  hammer, 
r  Itg  111  tacks. 
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2850.  Those  were  not  for  strength  pxce|>l  tlira«ii| 
the  liammer,  but  for  agility  ? — Yes. 

28.51.  AV^ere  there  any  for  di«pt*j«  of  c^rength  ?— 
Throwing  the  cricket  hall  requires  some  knack  «4 
Htrenglh.  Throwing  the  hammer  requires  •  pM 
deal  of  knack  as  well  a^  strength. 

28o2.  Did  you  ever  win  in  anyihinv  except  ii- 
cricket  bull  which  rei^uireil  strvnglli  as  distiaei  fiim 
agiliiyf — We  have  only  had  it  fi>r  two  y««n.  of 
course  you  must  be  pretty  strong,  as  well  »»  arih^ 
to  win  the  hurdle  race. 

2853.  {Sir  S.  .Vortheoie.)  Wm  there  any  figfal^ 
in  the  school  ■:  Did  the  boya  fight  at  all  ? — Tht 
uuder  boys  did,  but  that  we  considered  ralberlielo* 
the  seniors. 

28r54.  Would  it  be  stopped  by  the  eeoiors  ? — I  am 
Bl»eakii)g  of  the  Hcniors  theniBelvea  lighting.  No,  ik 
seniors  would  not  slop  it,  nor  would  the  maslcn, 

2855.  Was  it  Ihe  practice  among  the  lowtrben! 
— Were  there  fre/juent  and  regular  iighu  ? — Verj 
seldom. 

2856.  (jVr.  Thompton.)  Did  yoa  bare  Imrb*  ta 
it  ? — Yes,  I  ha\'e  ha<l  i>ome  lessons. 

2S.>7.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Supposing 
school  was  abused  by  aiiolher   Ijuy 
aggrieved,  would  he  never  strike  him  a  Mow  for  ii'! 
— Do  you  mean  in  college  ? 

28.58.  I  mean  in  any  part  of  the  school ;  in  eMrgt 
or  in  the  school.  I  am  speaking  of  the  haUu  of  the 
school  in  general  ? — If  the  boys  wore  oa  aa  Muliiy 
with  each  other,  then  I  should  think  iher  wouM  mcM 
likely  fight  ;  but  if  ihc  one  boy  was  a  senior,  aui  ibe 
other  was  a.  second  election,  a  third  election,  w  ■ 
junior,  he  would  not  dare  to  touch  liiro. 

2859.  I  wi-ih  to  understand  from  you  how  il  is  tbu 
lighting  in  a  school  of  that  sort  is  avoided.  Tta 
said  it  had  fallen  very  much  out  of  tiie  hatwl 
of  the  school.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  uk 
whether  hoys  do  not  resent  their  injuries  by  striking 
each  other.  Would  not  a  stronger  boy  strike  n  1cm 
strong  ? — Yes. 

2860.  Did  not  it  sometimes  happen  that  b  boy 
would  strike  another  fancying  him  to  be  inferior  ■ 
point  of  strength,  and  that  l)oy  would  turn  upon  him 
and  strike  him  ngniu — would  not  that  happen  l-^Tisu 
cornea  to  an  ordinary  fight  ;  they  would  do  that,  *ai 
then  exchange  two  or  three  blows,  and  then  ilicj 
would  agree  lo  meet  the  next  morning  in  the  "  millinj 
green  "  as  it  is  called.     That  is  close  by. 

28(51.  What  hiippencd  ihen  ? — They  would  Ught, 
and  there  would  be  seconds,  and  a  ring,  and  evtry- 
ihing  regular, 

2862,  Would  thnt  lie  thought  wrong  or  low  ? No. 

It  would  be  Ihought  low  for  two  very  big  boys  tii 
light.  Il  was  generally  among  the  lo'wer  bovs.  The 
big  boys  thought  it  low  to  light  among  Ihemseke*. 

286.1.  Do  tliey  less  frenueutly  reitort  to  ihui  ?— Yei. 

2864.  (Sir  S.  Xor/Atote:)  Does  thnt  happen  only 

among  the  (own  lioys  or  among  the  collegei^  also  ? 

Among  the  town  boy  a  generally,  because  it  oui 
only  happen  among  the  collegers  in  their  separate 
elections.  Each  one  must  tight  in  his  own  eleciiuji. 
A  second  election  would  not  fight  a  junior,  thai 
would  not  be  right,  because  a  second  election  has* 
perfect  right  to  make  the  junior  stand  up,  and  to  lick 
him,  without  talking  any  trouble  about  it. 

2865.  Has  the  second  election  a  rccogniEe>l  powrr 
to  liek  a  junior  at  any  time  without  there  being  any 
olFenee  ? — He  bos  a  recognized  power  over  him.  He 
must  obey  the  second  election  in  everything,  nod 
submit  lo  everything. 

2866.  But  supiiosing,  without  any  qiiesUou  of 
oliedienee,  the  hoy  took  lo  bullying  him,  and  that  tlie 
junior  felt  himself  aggrieved,  would  not  the  junior 
feel  himself  at  lilwrly  lo  resent  it  by  striking  him  ?— 
He  would  not  dare  lo  do  it.  He  might  strike,  but  k 
would  get  half  killed  afterwards. 

2867.  By  the  seniors  ? — No,  liy  the  whole  body  of 
tlie  second  election.  Ho  might  strike  him  in  tlio  beat 
of  the  moment. 

2868.  .Supposing  one  boy  in  tho  second  eleclioa 
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saw  niiolliei'  hay  iii  llic  second  election  biillviiig  n 
juniur  in  w  linni  iif  wiia  imerosterf,  his  bi-ollier  porlinps, 
or  some  rclntioD  ? — Ho  would  rpmonetralt- with  liini. 

2869.  He  would  not  fijjlit  iviili  him  ? — Ul-  migbl ; 
liiit  I  tliink  by  would  try  remouatrunce  first.  They 
do  oot  like  to  get  divided. 

2870.  (Mr.  }'ituQhaH.)  At  whnt  p«ini  in  llie  Hcliool 
do  you  tliink  Ijoys  begin  it  shrink  IVuni  ligliting  tm 
EOnietbing  burliftrous  't — When  tliey  get  in  milhorily 
over  olbtTS  ;  wbyn  ibey  Hi's  in  the  remove,  tbiil  is 
tbe  flri^t  poiut. 

2871.  (Lord  Lt/tleUon.)  Below  ibat  did  it  oflen 
hnp|«Li  iu  this  "  milling  gri'On  "  you  speiik  of '! — No  ; 
it  did  not  veiy  often  liap[>t.'n.  I  lliink  ihei-o  were 
three  or  tour  regubir  figlils  siiitc  I  have  hoeii  at 
Wealmiiiatrr,  not  more, 

2872.  (Air  S.  Nor/hrole.)  Then,  in  feet,  a  boy  is 
never  kept  iu  i:bcek  IVom  ihe  escreiae  of  tyinnnical 
power  by  tbe  fciir  of  being  cnllud  to  account  by  Bumo 
otlicr  boy  ?— I  tbiuk  not  fit  nil. 

2873.  There  was  one  kind  of  office  which  you  nl- 
ludeil  It),  but  which  you  bave  not  deBcribed  ;  I  refer  to 
the  "put  torighiti,"  What  were  they?— ^-T wo  boys  were 
Appointed  to  that ;  "  put  to  rights  chairs,"  and  '"  put 
to  rights  tabb'.i,"  The  boy  who  wna  "put  to  rights 
chairs,"  at  25  minutes  to  10,  went  to  the  Hp[>er  election 
room  and  be  jnit  cbnirs  for  the  seniors  and  for  tdl 
the  tlirec  elect  ions  ;  itnd  as  there  were  no  cliniri^  iu 
the  upper  elei^tinn  room,  and  the  doimilory,  they  bad 
to  run  up  mid  down,  currying  us  ninny  Ba  they  could. 
They  genernily  could  not  curry  more  ihuu  three  nt  ii 
time,  up  and  down  tliose  narrow  sliiirs  from  the  dor- 
mitory, to  put  tbeni  iu  the  upper  election  i-oora.  Of 
course,  all  those  things  took  you  a  long  lime.  You 
had  to  be  ready  by  10  minutes  to  10.  The  *'pnt  to 
righli  lablea"  hud  to  move  tbe  tables,  to  put  them  in 
exactly  Ihe  right  [Cjnitinii.  There  was  one  position 
appointed  fur  them.  Perhaps  they  would  be  moved 
by  the  seniors,  lie  had  to  move  them,  dii»t  iheni, 
and  see  that  they  wore  Hhiny  and  nice-looking  ;  and 
then  ho  hiid  to  sweep  np  the  room,  iind  thnt  wiiii 
always  iu  a  drcadl'ul  mess. 

2P74.  (,Vr.  Thompmn.)  Whiit  lime  was  this  ? — At 
25  minutes  to  10  it  l)ogan,  in  the  evening.  He  had 
lo  sweep  up  the  room,  which  took  up  a  good  deal  of 
time. 

2875.  The  seniors  nil  this  time  being  there? — lieing 
in  the  room,  or  elae  in  their  little  partitions  in  the 
upper  election  room,  'i'hey  hiive  htllo  boxes  where 
tliey  ait  and  do  their  work,  or  else  at  l.hu  tables 
outside.  "Put  to  rights  tnlilea"  bad  to  sweep  up 
the  room,  and  take  everything  off*  the  table  ;  and  ho 
,  had  to  put  a  Bible  on  a  [lartieulor  corner  of  one  iKble, 
for  Mr.  Ingram  lo  read.  There  was  nlway.-f  a  second 
election  for  the  week,  appointed  to  look  after  the  boy 
who  was  ■'  put  to  rights  ciinir^t  ;"  and  also  one  to  look 
^j,  after  the  "put  to  rights  tables,"  to  see  that  the  tables 
were  all  ready  and  clejm.  One  night,  instead  of 
putting  the  Bible  on  the  corner  of  the  table,  the  junior, 
who  could  not  liud  the  Bible  at  the  time,  it  being  rather 
late,  just  cau|/ht  up  a  Greek  Testament  that  was  lying 
in  one  of  the  nichei^  outttido  in  the  passage,  and  |int 
it  on  the  corner  of  ihe  table  ;  and  Mr.  Ingram,  who 
always  comes  in  with  his  own  bonk,  n^ad  prayers,  as 
usual,  out  of  his  own  book,  so  that  he  had  no  occasion 
to  use  this  book,  and  he  never  iloes  use  it ;  but  one  of 
the  monitors  saw  that  this  book  w-as  a  Greek  Testii- 
ment.  So,  after  prayers,  ho  called  the  boy  who  put 
it  there,  to  hiiu,  told  bini  to  fetch  a  stick,  made  him 
touch  his  toes,  and  he  bent  him  till  he  broke  this  great 
stick  over  his  back.  He  fell  on  to  a  burt-AU,  and 
Hlaggered  out  of  the  room.  So  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  juniors  who  saw  it,  who  had  lo  fetch  the  stick  for 
the  monitor.  He  managed  to  gel  out  of  the  room,  but 
he  was  in  a  dreadful  Btale  the  next  morning. 

287fa".  {Mr.  Tliompsott.)  What  election  do  the 
moniti-rs  belong  to  ? — The  seniors. 

2877,  And  they  look  it  in  turns  to  do  this  ?— Yea  ; 
the  first  four  who  get  in  are  monitors. 

287f*.  Supijosing  u  monitor  is  negligent  of  hia  duty, 
what  appeal  is  there ;  to  whom  does  the  appeal  liu 
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Rupponing  that  this  monitor,  ktiowing  that  this  Greek 
Testfttnent  bad  lieen  placed  lliere,  had  not  thought 
propi'r  to  notice  il,  would  there  have  been  any  appeal  ? 
— Ni>,  they  could  not  have  said  anything  about  it. 

2879.  It  WHS  his  sense  of  duty  alone  ? — Yes  ;  or 
perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  the  monitor  of  the 
night  ;  it  might  have  been  any  senior.  Any  senior 
who  saw  it  might  have  done  il. 

28HO.  {Mr.  Vtiiighiiii.)  The  book,  I  presume,  was 
put  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  master's  using  it  if 
he  chose  ? — Yes. 

28S1.  So  that  pulling  the  Greek  Ti-sljinient  there 
was  iu  liiet  a  lillie  piece  of  friiud  on  the  master  ? — 
Yes. 

2883.  The  maatcr  might  tliink  that  he  was  supplied 
in  the  usual  «'ny  with  a  prayer  book,  when  ho  was 
supplied  in  fact  with  something  else,  which  would  not 
have  served  his  purpose  ? — Yes,  if  he  had  by  chauco 
wanted  it. 

2883,  {Sir  S.  Northente.)  In  such  a  case  as  that 
do  yrtu  think  that  ilio  general  feeling  of  the  roat  of 
the  college  was  that  such  a  punishment  as  that  wa«  a 
shame,  or  wa»  It  tboiigbt  a  mutter  of  course,  and  did 
not  attract  much  attention  ? — It  made  nil  those  who 
were  liable  to  it,  feet  in  great  terror. 

288-1.  I  mean  that  I  lie  boys  generally  think  that  that 
was  n  sireteli  of  anlhorily,  that  it  was  a  thing  'that 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  rather  a  shame  as  judged  by 
Ihe  code  of  the  college  ? — Those  who  were  liable  to 
it.  thought  it  was  a  very  severe  licking,  but  they  did 
not  think  it  wa-  out  of  Ihe  way  ;  they  thought  ho  wua 
entitled  to  it,  according  lo  the  rules. 

28^t5.  {Mr.  Tmsletnii.)  Was  the  punishment  not 
deemed  excessive  ?— Not  by  the  seniors.  They  did 
not  think  anytiiing  about  il  ;  at  least  it  was  taken  aa 
n  mutter  of  course.  Whatever  one  senior  chooses  to 
do,  has  noihing  lo  do  with  another  senior. 

2'*'86.  {Sir  S.  Xorlhcolr.)  I  suppose  sonic  of  the 
seniors  are  greater  (yranis  than  others  ? — Yes  i  but 
if  other  seniors  think  so,  they  do  not  show  it.  They 
will,  perhaps,  any,  "  Well,  you  gave  him  n  good 
lick  i  tig." 

2H87.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Tliey  would  not  interfere  ? 
—No. 

2888.  Not  even  collectively  ? — No  ;  it  has  neTcr 
occurred,  as  far  as  I  know. 

2889.  There  is  no  one  to  interfere  ;  the  master  slill 
less  ? — The  muster  still  less  ;  because  Mr.  Ingram  is 
in  his  own  house,  and  very  likely,  if  he  saw  il,  ho 
would  think  it  was  all  right ;  at  least,  he  would  rather 
not  see  it. 

2890.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcntc.)  How  far  was  it  sup- 
posed that  the  masters  were  cognizant  of  this  system  ? 
— I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  fancy  they  must  know 
something  about  it.  They  do  not  want  to  know  too 
much,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  know  too  much  ; 
but  they  must  know  it.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know 
exaedy  lo  what  extent  these  lickings  are  carried  on. 
They  know  that  they  go  on,  and  that  the  seniors  have 
power  to  inflict  them,  whenever  they  like. 

2891.  {Lord  Clare Hfloii.)  Someof  the  musters  were 
in  college  themBclvea? — Some  of  them.  There  is 
only  one  Ihougb,  I  think,  of  ihe  present  set,  Mr.  In- 
gram. His  only  argument,  at  least  his  only  feeling 
seems  lobe,  that  it  is  all  regulw.  I  said  to  liiin,  when 
I  first  went  into  college,  that  I  could  not  do  my  work 
as  it  was,  we  hail  so  much  to  do;  and  he  said,  "Well, 
"  all  1  con  say  L*,  you  have  not  got  to  do  nearly  bo 
"  much  as  I  used  to  do,  when  I  was  ajunior." 

2«92.  (Mr.  T/to'itpson.)  I^  there  a  tradition  in  the 
school  that  things  were  worse  in  old  times  than  Ihoy 
are  now? — I  fancy  there  is  a  little.  It  is  natural,  I 
think.  Fellows  say.  when  they  come  down,  "  Oh, 
"  you  do  not  undergo  half  what  I  did  when  I  was  n 
"  junior." 

2893.  { Sir  S.  Xortheolf.)  Are  there  definite  things 
which  are  auid  to  have  been  done  formerly,  and  not 
now  ;  for  instance,  was  not  warming  beds  a  practice 
iu  old  liinea  ? — You  are  liable  lo  do  that  now. 

289*1.  I  menu  warming  thein  by  getting  into  them 
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ilii-iiiftelves  ? — I  hnvc  hennl  Uint  us  lo  oiIht  puijlic 
sclumls.  liut  I  (](i  iioi  know  a?  lo  Wi'ftlmiDjiU'f, 

2H.').i.  It  is  nevc-r  i5oue  nl  Wesimiii>lir  now  't — No, 
I  ll.uik  not  ;  111  U'nst,  if  u  senior  wimleil  liift  hcd 
wHnnL-<l,  111"  wonM  kll  ymi  lo  gcl  in  nud  warm  ii,  und 
yon  wonlii  ilii  il  ue  n  inullcr  ofconrsi.'. 

2H3fi.  {Mr.  Tlimni-xin.)  If- il.eic  miy  cookiiip  now  ? 
—  Snint-times  'nit  not  oxiitlly  cooking  !  you  havf  to 
ton»I  for  tlicm. 

21)97.  Iluve  ynu  to  Try  boeraUlics  ? — ^No,  not  re- 
gnlur  cooking.     Tlnit  nPtJ  lo  U-  tho  euw. 

289s,  Tbal  mnat  linre  nddcd  n  goud  dcnl  lo  ilif 
bibonr  oC  lliR  juniors  ? — Yes  ;  tliey  genernlly  cniifiiiuJ 
tln-nisi'lvi's  lo  pclliiifj  llie  ihings  rooked.  They  got 
oiiM  menl.  imd  yon  lind  in  iimke  u  (rt-mendous  lot  of 
coffir. 

2Bi)9.  Yon  Imve  llie  inoniiN  of  making  coffpe  ? — 

SWKI.   In  ibe  junior  nMim  ? — Yes. 

2901.   Tlii^re  ure  iwo  moina,  nro  there  not  ? — Yes. 

2iK>2.  Senior  luid  juninr  ? — Yos. 

2903.  FndtT  llii-  dormitory  ?^Vi.is. 

290-1.  Tlit-y  wwf  erected  in  Dean  Kneklund's  limo  ; 
perli;i|)*  vou  do  no(  know  thnt  ? — No. 

2903  "Krecli'd  eonipiinilivdy  rvtvnlly  ? — I  l>ptievu 
wo. 

2906.  You  lire  ftwnri'  tlial  they  are  not  pari  of  tlie 
old  loUe^i-  ? — 1  did  not  know  llial. 

2907.  {Sir  S.  Nvrilicntr.)  A  gri'iit  deid  of  the  la- 
lM>nous  fngging  wldcli  yon  Imve  described  consiels  of 
dutiott  which  lulgbl  be  |i(-rl'orniC'ii,  iiml  ought  to  be 
performed,  l>y  servrmls.  Po  you  suppose,  if  servunlM 
were  nppoinled,  und  umdc  lo  do  .ill  iheso  dnlies,  —  the 
Willing  Hie  Uiys  ut  the  propL-r  time,  lifthling  ihi:  Area, 
rleitniiis  ihe  rooms,  putting  to  rights,  lighting  giu 
iind  putting  il  ou(,  and  other  duties  of  ilini  wirl,  l.bnt 
college  life  would  beeoiue  loIemUe,  or  do  you  think 
ilial  ihe  Amount  of  bullying  and  irregular  fagging  i» 
elill  siieh  ns  llini  even  if  servanfc  did  all  ihese  duties 
college  life  would  he  iololerabh_'  ? — I  ihink  it  would 
be,  l-eenuse  it  i?  carried  on  on  such  a  fyBteni  of 
dejii-iiikliou,  and  yon  are  told  to  do  things  in  ancb  n 
munner,  llial  it  i"  inlolerahle. 

290H.  {l.oril  I.yllcllo'i.')  There  ia  only  one  servant 
in  collegi',  is  ihere  ? — There  is  old  College  John  and 
young  College  Jiibn,  us  tbey  ciil!  bim. 

2909.  (Lord  Clarrmlon.)  For  how  many  boys? — 
Forty. 

2910.  (.Sir  S.  Nortlu-atf.)  The  number  of  the 
severer  punishineutf!  iLfier  nil  Is  uot  very  grf>at,  or  was 
not  very  great  in  your  liiue,  was  it  ? — I  think  there 
waa  a  vei-y  average  quantity  of  Iheni. 

2911.  You  say  there  were  about  live  or  sis  eflniuga 
during  the  lime  you  were  there  ?^ — Yes,  but  llie 
punishments  are  so  I'eiu-fnl. 

2912.  I  wanted  lo  follow  that  np.  Of  those  five 
or  tix  citnings,  bow  many  should  you  Hujiposc  ctnne 
from  the  uogleet  of  offices  which  ought  to  he  done  by 
eervunle  ?  The  ocension  for  those  cnjiing.s  would 
not  have  arisen,  would  it,  if  servants  were  emidoyeil 
lo  do  the  work  which  the  boys  were  made  tii  do  ? 
— Some  of  Iheni  would  not ;  but  I  think  a  g^reiit  many 
of  lliem  were,  if  you  went  to  a  shop  and  did  not 
bring  llie  ri»ht  things  back,  iind  that  sort  of  thing.  A 
greiil  deal,  of  course,  arises  from  the  non-];^rfurmanee 
of  OuiieB,  which  M-rr ants  would  do,  if  they  were  in 
college. 

2913.  Then,  again,  do  ynn  (liink  that  the  nuifilers, 
if  ibey  were  so  minded,  could  put  down  such  a  custom 
a.t  initking  Ihe  boy™  get  up  at  3  or  4  o'clock  to 
call  the  others  ? — Tbey  must  change  the  whole  thing 
if  tliey  atlenipl  iiiiything  of  ihat  sort.  Thei-e  must 
be  an  entire  ifvolnlion  in  Ihe  ihing,  becnuse  they 
could  not  slop  one  thing  alone:  the  senior  boys  would 
not  stand  ihnt  nl  nil. 

2914.  (Mr.  I'atiff/ifiii.)  Why  should  there  not  be  n 
Iirtihihilion  of  boys  getting  up  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
moruiug  ;  or  if  they  chose  lo  get  up,  ihiit  Ihey  should 
nt  any  rote  wakt  themselves  ? — There  might  be  a 
|irohibition,  but  there  would  be  a  tremendous  row 
about  it.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  eiiiried 
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out.  If  il  were,  it  would  Ik-  f' 
thii>ugh  l>v  the  seniors  ordering  juni' 
They  would  noi  ntleiid  to  it  muHi. 

291o.  You  lliink.  in  fuel,  iti  sf>it«  of  ihe  traiittr* 
the  seniors  could  wirry  their  |w>ii>t  if  '' 
Yes.  of  course  ihey  could,  imlpfts  tho  iiv 
downright  enrnenl,  and  i)i-dper  Mt*p»  taken  Jotafm 
I  he  if  orders, 

2916.  Yon  think  they  would  attempt  tndoM? 
I  have  no  doubt  iiboul  it. 

2917.  {Mr.  Thtimpton.)  Do  you  iliink  lh«*  w^ 
be  supported  by  tho  old  Wealmin*ters  ? — I  think  m 
decidedly. 

2ft|N.  (.*;»r  .v.  Northman-.)  Tnko  lui  n -» 
instiince.  The  linliit  of  callingr  *' elpct'""  " 
trying  one.  Siiji|iiiBing  luivs  ivore  pndiilu' 
calling  '•  election,"  and  were  o(iIi»;eii  lo  enll  il. 
of  some  |iarticiilnr  lioy  whom  tliey  wished  U^ 
and  il  wu?  iinide  a  sebonl  iillence  tn  Mill  ".-Ifriin' 
do  you  ibink  it  could  1h>  put  down  by  tlir*  nuutmF— 
Every  one  of  the  uj>|M'r  Imyi  woiitil  Ix'  ii|>  a  w» 
against  it. 

2919.  But  An  Tou  Riippneio  tlicy  could  rar(Ml^~ 
I  rrnlly  do  uot  know.     It  muBt  be  vigorrmaly 

Dill. 

2tfiO.  {Mr.Thvmpnon.^  It  could  not  T» 
out  willionl  -nnie  experience? — 1  do  uot  kaow 
tb-.il,  I  dn  not  think  you  eould  put  flnwn  nsf  ftt^ 
Rione.  [  think  the  whole  thing  must  be  almd.* 
else  nothing  will  l>e  done  nl  all. 

2921.  iSir  S.  Norlhenlt.)  Would  yOM  p«t  n 
lo  fngging  altogether  ? — I  do  not  know  wku  i* 
to  l>e  done,     I  ofaould  lisnve  tlmt  to  otlicrs^ 

2922.  We  want  to  have  your  idpB,  C«M  Ai 
whfile  system  be  altered  '! — I  do  not  see  why  th« 
should  not  be  proper  fugging,  'ike  tliere  Is  «i  «««J 
public  school. 

2923.  I  Lord  Clarrndtm).  Biich  as  the  Knra  Ml 
have  ? — Yes  :  and  the  thirty  must  he  undo  m 
guidance  of  the  master,  not  of  the  boys. 

2924.  Yon  do  not  think    thoro    waa  wr, 
complain  of  in  the  fagging  of  tho   town  \*<_  - 
nol  at  all. 

292.5.    Had    Ihe  other  boys  wlio   w<>re 
(empnmn'ep  among  Ihe  juniors  rlic  ^mjir  fjvliiig 
the    fugging    as   ynurwlf;    did     tllt^y  fvr\    llui 
e<|nally  depreswd  und  discouraged  ? — Yen  ; 
them  were  idle  fellows  and  did  not  cure  nVioat  » 
at  M.  but  they  nil   felt   it  very  hard    iiidcfy), 
used   to  talk   among  ourselves,  but    still  I  riint 
of  them.  If  anked,  would  say  thnt    the   tbiuE  w»* 
everything   that   ia   ph-asnnt.      They  would  I* 
for  (heir  very  lives  to  say  anything  nffniu&i  it. 
all  very  well  lo  talk  uIkiuI  it,  hul  vou  connAI  iirn 
how  intolernlile   the  Ihing  is   when    |>iit    jn 
the  lillle  things  Ihiit  arise  from    ihodr>  dutim  will 
I  have  described — it  is  dreniU'nl. 

2926.  So  that  you  feel  yourself  por|>t>IuiU)r  liisidl'^ 
and  dogi-aded  ? — Yes. 

2927.  {Mr.  Tirh/flon.)  Will  yn\t  eTplniii  wh*t  t<* 
mean  by  "little  things?" — The   mod**  of  i 
tbo^e  things,  the  mode  of  tvlling  vtui.      It   ir  no 
arlnally  being   sent   to  a  shop,  bul    the   wnv  of 
tohl  10  go  and  fetch  lhi(igj=. 

2928.  ir.orrl    Ctart-ndnn.)     Will    you    gire 

exnmide.      Ilnw  would   you    lie    told    to    go? \ 

wonid  call  yon  and  say,  "Go  and  gt-i  me  n 
"  and  if  you  are  not  hack  in  fire  iminite«,  I  will 
"  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life."       Then  tlwi 
grievance    is  when    yon    are  nnsw-ering    »<  elirW.' 
The  second  eleciion'a  duty  is  to  see    thai    Him* 
juniora    to   answer    "election,"   and     they    cdll 
"  Now  then,  answer  election."     When    "  election 
called,  you  hear  the  second  election,  if  he  U  roj 
near,  call  out,  "Now  then,  answer  election,"  and  hi 
rush  down  perhaps  when  yon  are  hsif  dresseil  eali 
the  morning,  if  he  h'Hpppn  to  ho  up — and  you 
always  np  at  ihi*ee — -I  have  Wen  dragged  out  of  1 
just  put  on  hastily  some  clothes,  and  T  linvi-  )>eeuol) 
to  run  down  with  a  second  election  afivr  nw 
great  towel,  threatening  at  rae  with  it  lo  tnnke  nwl 


I^ter  to  iinawcr  "election,"  aad  that  ie  inlolei-nblc. 
Too  womM  not  stand  it  for  long.  I  think  it  is 
wondfrPul  li'iw  boys  etmid  it  at  all ;  they  como  out  of 
tbeir  ciiliifles  and  you  have  lo  ruu  uji  the  ivlioie  lungtU 
of  il,  and  it' you  are  not  going  laut  enough,  ibt^y  kick 

Lkt  yon  or  throw  sonu-ihiug  at  yon. 

2929.  {.Vr.    Vauffhaii.)  TInw  old  were  you  when 
[you  went  to  Woriiininsier  ? — Fourteen. 

2930.  Had  you  l>een  (o  n  privalti  school  before  ? — 
II  thf  tir8l  Olio  I  went  to,  (Mr.  Nowlaad's),  there 
,■«■!',  I  think,  about  30,  nud  then   1  wus  with  Mr. 

I  Weatniflcott.     He  only  took  ii  few  pupils,  about  10. 

2931.  irow  long  were  you  anhesi-'liooi  where  there 
were  30  ?— I  wiis  there  six  years. 

2932.  What  was  the  age  of  the  eldest  cinsa  of  boys 
there? When    I    first    went    there    were    some    17 

I  and  18. 
2933.  Whs  there  tiny  eystom  of  fagging  iu   that 
echool  ? — Not  nl.  all. 
2934-  Was  ilierc  any  bullying  of  any  kind  in  the 
school  ?— No  bullying  at  all. 
2935.  Was  (here  anytliing  approaehing  either  to 
fugging  or  oiipression  of  any  kind  from  those  boya  of 
17  and  IS  ?— Not  at  all. 
2936.  How  old  were  the  younger  lioys  ? — Seven 
and  eigUt.     Most  of  the  boys  were  gobg  into  the 
army. 

2937.  Were  the  masters  generally  present  when 
the  boys  were  together  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  always 
present  ;  il  was  only  a  day  sthool. 

2938.  Then  you  were  not  regularly  at  school  before 
you  went  to  Westniinjter,  other  than  as  attending  a 
day-school,  in  which  the  mueler  sat  all  the  lime  ? — 
No. 

2939.  So  that  in  fact  you  had  no  experience  of 
aehool  life  in  whirh  the  boys  were  together,  wiihout 
the  surveillance  of  a  master  ? — No  [  1  had  no  experi- 
ence till  I  went  (o  Weslmiufiter. 

2940.  (Lord  Devon.)  Is  it  your  belief,  pulling 
aside  for  the  lime  the  junior  election,  the  opinion  ol' 
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the  other  three  elections  who  were  in  college,  sup- 
ported the  flysteui  you  have  described  Y — -Yes, 

2941.  As  far  as  you  know,  you  know  no  escep-  jfp_ , 
lion  ? — I  know  uo  exception  at  idl.  They  admit  that  \V,  S.Mq/rii 
it  is  very  hard  for  a  junior.  I  was  lulkiug  to  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  a  senior  a  little  while  ago,  and  he 
r^aid  lie  thought  some  of  the  puniBhments  were  most 
brutal ;  he  mhniiteil  it.  His  young  bmther  is  going 
to  college,  and  he  said  he  hoped  he  would  not  suffer 
what  lie  did  when  lie  was  a  junior,  and  he  suid  he 
thought  the  inoat  brutal  thing  of  all  was  the  "tunning 
in  way." 

2942.  (Lord  Lyttftlnri.)  You  yourself  would  not 
have  liked  to  have  taken  part  in  enforcing  such  a 
systein  ? — No,  I  should  have  had  nearly  a  wor.-e  lime 
of  it,  I  think,  the  year  when  I  got  second  election, 
beeaui^e  I  should  have  had  all  the  lickings  from  s'eoior.'* 
for  lint  enforcing  it,  and  I  should  certainly  not  have 
doue  so,  and  there  are  two  or  liiree  boys  in  our  Junior 
election,  who  would  not  have  done  it  either,  1  know. 

2943.  {Mt.  Vauff/ian.)  Have  those  boys  left? — 
They  will  be  second  elections  after  Whitsuntide. 

29 14.  Ton  think  they  are  resolved  not  lo  carry 
out  the  system  I* — I  kuow  two  or  three  arc  rcsolvea 
not  lo  do  it,  at  least  so  (hey  said.  As  far  as  doing 
their  lessons  is  coimerned,  the  second  election  are 
only  a  few  degrees  better  off  tiiaii  tlie  juniors  ;  for 
they  are  nlv^ays  obliged  to  be  on  ihe  alert  to  run 
after  the  juniors,  and  seo  that  ihey  answer  election, 
and  do  the  olher  dnties  I  have  mentioned.  The 
second  election  Imya  say  that  they  fire  not  much 
heller  off  than  the  juniors  as  far  as  lessons  arc  cou- 
eernt'd  ;  and  as  the  second  election  must  attend  npon 
tlio  seniors  themselves  and  answer  "election"  if  all 
the  juniors  are  engaged  in  doing  so,  which  oflen  hap- 
pens, the  second  election  pack  up  their  books  and  go 
away,  if  they  see  the  number  of  juniors  running  short ; 
so  diat  really  for  two  whole  years  a  boy's  power 
of  learning  is  very  seriously  interfered  with  ;  it  ie 
btopiK'd  entirely  for  one  year,  while  a  junior,  and 
is  not  very  much  better  during  tlie  second. 
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rSESENT  : 


Earl  of  Clabendon. 

Earl  op  Devon. 

Loud  Lyttelton. 

Sib  Stafford  Northcote,  Babt. 


Hon.  Edward  Twibleton. 

Rev,  W,  H.  TnoMPSo.v, 

II.  Hai-kord  Vaucban,  Es"J. 


The  earl  OF  CLARENDON  in  toe  Chaib. 


Mr.  Qeoroe  Tbomas  Micrabl  O'Breen  colled  in  and  examined. 


2945,  (Lord  Clnrendon.)  How  long  have  you  been 
at  Westminster  ? — I  shall  have  been  there  five  yeai'a 
at  the  end  of  this  half. 

2946,  The  fir^t  year  you  were  n  town  lioy  ? — Yea. 

2947,  Then  you  have  been  four  yenrs  in  college  ? — ■ 
I  shall  have  been  four  years  in  college  at  the  end  of 
this  half, 

2948,  How  long  were  you  a  junior  in  the  college  ? 
— A  year. 

2949,  We  have  received  some  evidence  wilh 
respect  to  the  fogging  in  college  from  the  father 
of  a  boy  who  is  about  to  leave  Westminster,  and 
as    we    wish     to    have    some    Information    on    the 

I  same  suhjecl  from  one  of  the  senior  hoys  there, 
we  liave  requested  you  to  come  here  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  beat  way  of  giving  us  the  infor- 
mation we  desire  would  be  for  you  to  tell  us  what 
was  the  practice  the  year  you  were  a  junior,  and 
what  were  the  duties  you  wei-e  Cf^led  upon  to  do  by 


* 
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the    upper  form  and  the  second  election.     Will  you 

go  through  a  whole  week,  beginning  at  the  Sunday 
evening  ? — I  recollect  the  general  sclieuie  of  what  I 
had  lo  do,  that  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week 
— it  came  about  three  days  in  a  fortnight — I  bad  to 
get  up  in  tbe  morning  to  light  the  fires,  the  same  as 
it  it)  now. 

29.W.  At  what  hour  '( — Sometimes  as  early  as  four 
o'clock,  and  sometimes  at  half-past  three.  It  was 
not  often  at  half-past  three,  but  very  often  at  four. 
Tlmt  was  about  three  times  in  a  fortnight.  Then  I 
went  up  school  like  the  other  fellows,  and  was 
generally  fagged  through  the  day,  if  anybody  wanted 
auylliing.  Then  in  the  evening  I  attended  to  the  lire 
and  got  my  seniors'  tea,  if  thev  wanted  il,  and  brought 
(hem  anything  ihey  might  happen  to  want. 

2951.  You  had  to  be  np  ihieo  times  a  fortnight  nt 
half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — Yes,  that 
waa  the  earliest.      It   depended  ou    what    time    the 
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2*/*},  'i.'i'-/  v.i.r-.  i..-,;,l-,vi;'J  ;o-  "j,:  ■.'■:,',;^  o:'  "lit 
';'/;)i:;('-  ?       V'-. 

fc'j'j^.  WJiiit  v/;,.  rJi';  i.ijiij'y-r  ;;.  t)ji:  f.'.ii'-^'.-  : — 
J"'>;^v,  I  -J',  I.',',  II..  Ml  ii,  -i-v  ijidt  v'.^i  v.-',t,.'i  i.'j:  Jiavi- 
(*«»'ii-i'.!:!illv  t'(  '•i.'ii.tv  wi,'-  M:;ii'<r'-  -ilsii-'r.  Hi,']  vou 
iin;'lil  Il^■.■'-  f'l  '!•.  iti.it,  l,rit  ij,i^  f'^'iiai  •I'Ari'j  up  of 
tJi'-  'Jill'-t' ;.'  iv/:.'.'  w;.',  '!'.ii':  l»v  iti':  -'rrvaijli  iti  tin- 
iii'ini'iii'^.  Il'vi.iii  -'-iii'fr  lj«|<jrt:iii-'l  I'.  «'ii-h  lA:  liand- 
r.vi'<-,  ir  Ji'- '-aid'-  iijj  in  iIj';  rdi'l'Jl';  of  tli',- Juv,  voij 
WI  t'>  '■ii.(ii;/  ii  aji'l  iiyiir^  il  Ijyfc,  l/ut  v'jti  ha/l  not  to 
(■l":uii  '(III  ihi-  j>!a"  . 

l^**/;.  <i-'i:ii-j  'i|i  '--■irly  in  lli';  wav  viti  Iiiivt-  <!(;- 
rcjjWI,  uii'l  i,-'ii,-/  .-ii  tli'T  call  <if  ilj''  -'■tii'ir  •Itiriii^  tin; 
wti'/l':  ',)'  til"  liny,  will  tli"-ri!  Hiiy  liriiir  for  jii-i-jmriii;! 

your  I iti-  V    -Vi--  ;  if  yifii  ?ot  up  "-iirly  in  tin-  tnorn- 

iii'/  t\iui  w!.-   K   \i-ry  i/iflA  ojiiwrlijriity,  if  you  lia'l  a 

IMJii'l    to    'lo   i',    l,'f;iti-.:    llii-    mrlilJiI    lltiir-   wjiji^h   you 

viir<-  fMj'jHii;'  "./'.iiM  (I'll  Iji!  n-ry  Ion?.  Y'lii  would 
Iriiiki'  iIm;  'i:iiioi>  ihi'ir  li-n  ;  tlii-y  ivoiilil  (rail  vou  oiic^ 
or  I  «i'-i-,  jc  rliaji-.  iin'l  wm  Wiiil'l  )iiiv<r  lo  ;ro  up  i-vfry 
Jioitr  lij  cjiN  fill'  I'l'Ilon'-  iii  llii-  ilorniitory,  liUt  lliul 
W'lilil  iiol  Ink';  IM'jri-  liiaii  livi;  INiiiuMrrt  iilt(f<!(:lh<rr. 
You  Hoiil'l  tiavi'  Mrvi'i-iil  liotn'r  iti  tli>:  <iiiy  lo  work  if 
yorj  likc'l, 

iiW;7.  I  Mr,  T^rhU.tlm.)  Al  wJiiit  tiiii<;  iliil  yon  go 
lo  U-.I  V     -Al   10, 

lilMiS,  ILiiTil  aliiri-niliiii.)  \\\ia\  iiri"  those  n-j)cut<-(I 
cnllH  lor  ': — t  JilHri-rit  li'llow.4  wiiiit  tug'il  uji  (it  ililt<;rc-iil 
tinii-H. 

'i'.n','.i.  Yoii  iii'iiiii  I'lilliti';  Hn'iii  I'l  gel  up  ? — Yes. 


■■■i.jt-.i ur_-  n^  :',-.-«rii:  1- ■- — ;;  -wij  r.-:*:  r;tri-i-^  :c 
'r.-  -.:-.  I  ::-:  '  -  il.-r-fi  :r;:n-  ::.r:-!r=:-  1;  iLcw? 
■:.  :i.-  t:.y  T-rrt^^:.-.:.:  l--;;:7.     iji  t-;<.;rK-.  ;i  ?7^it  K 

'^i'-'l.  Mr.  V'jwpk'^i.,  1.K  J--.-.  5i.lTi  il-;!^  SI  UJI 
T;.-^y  -.  L.»L_v.  Ir-r'-.tr^i  ::  :• — S^:  ^liriiiiK*  I  di-i,  »ai 

'■'.rj^'rti.V.-r-  I  ■'...  ■-':•■,. 

T.-'.-j.i  Lirfi.y  t-.^r  ci:::-  ii  :'  r  liiii  :  :t  ^r-cui  ':*  e<** 
si,;:  -.--■-■:,;  -.'-r:'.-:-a.  T*;i:  -Hosld  oalv  r*  I'cr  a  hn^fi 
of  -r!i'/.'i  'i.-':'rS.'.-^^  o:"  ■'■il-'  *';'n  ■■■r  i-.i^-rrz.  A  7c::i«- 
}.!-•  v-.-y  \h:'.-:  I'.-  ■jv  iii;L  ;LhJ,  u-^-i  Lt  :?  i^m  IiV>  to 
co:iiifl)i  WiV  't.r-.-*i(-:i  t.f  ■iisclpiine  ia  iha;  itat. 

ili'it  ia;j!;!^j  ■«■»?  in:!icnrd  ; — Y'e-r,  cena:;:!!-.  roa 
wj"jW  t,oi  ?'.-!  laTii.-^i  for  slv  trifling  thinf'  Ton 
v.-o:;ld  coi  i:iTi  yojr  _;-jnivr  fiT  inv  cridit^  thin'. 
c';M!iiiily  not. 

:ft~.j.  Wiiai  wcr>-  tlie  bri-aches  of  school  distiplico 
for  «-l(if|i  tHuniiiZ  wa-  ir.flitieJ  '• — A  t-rcach  of  soht*! 
di^fripliinr  woul'l  b(.-.  fr.r  instance,  it"  a  Ih>v  drvi):  Ion 
mucli,  if  \i>:  W'.-;it  out  of  bclUlld^.  or  was  smoking  or 
in  a  CB-fr  of  bullying,  or  unyihins:  of  ihsi  sort."  He 
woul'l  got  laniitd  fur  that,  but  not  ii'h^  broifht  vod 
a  )jad  cup  of  Its,  or  anything  of  thai  sorr.  That  ii 
what  I  mean  hy  bi^ache^  of  school  diecipliDt?. 

2£rt*5.  (Mr.  Ttcitlcton.)  Were  yon  ucTer  taDnedin 
your  first  year  ? — So.  I  was  ncrer  tanned  ;  J  have 
been  bucliliorsed,  but  never  tanned. 

2997.  LVr.  Vaaghan.)  Was  there  ever  euch  a 
thing  a.'r  u  general  lannitjg  for  habituul  Deg-Iievoee  imi 
the  jiari  tif  the  juniors  ? — No,  I  never  remember  a 
juniiir  being  tunned. 

21188,  Or  the  juniors  gcnernlly  being    tatmed  ? 

I  remember  the  juuiora  once  having  their  ears  boxed 
ult  round. 

2ti89,  But  I  mean  the  specific  punishment  railed 
taiiiiin^f  ? — Tunning  \a  with  a  click  or  racket.  I  never 
remember  a  junior  betug  tanned  with  a  stick  of 
racket. 

2990.  (Sir  S.  Xorikcote.)  Lord  Clarendon  U  re- 
ferring to  what  is  called  tanning  in  way  ? — That  U  a 
difTeretit  thing.     That  I  think  was  reiy  much  uom- 
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Ilnal.     I  do  not  think  boys  evor  were  kicked  bo  as  to 
|be  hurt,  though  in  tlieory  it  wtis  part  of  the  thing. 

2991.  Will  you  describe  tanning  in  way  ? — That  is 
S  punishment  for  a  Junior. 

2992.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  That  is  the  tanning  I 
^was  fipcaliing  aLuut  which  yon  said  was  not  inflictLtl 
^vou  n  junior  ? — I  bep  your  Lordship's  pardon  ;  by  ton- 

niiig  I  mount  licking  with  a  racket  or  a  stick,  as 
opposed  to  buckhorsing.  Tanning  La  wny  is  huck- 
iioraing  ;  it  is  kicking  too,  hut  then  a  follow  never 
docs  got  kicked  as  a  matter  of  fiict. 

t29y3.  (.Vr.  TwisUton.)  Will  you  describe  tanning 
In  way  ? — The  boy  goes  and  stands  in  (he  way. 
2994.  What  is  "  way  "  ? — It  is  the  place  where  wo 
wash.      The  only  diftercnce  between  that  and  being 
backhorsed,  as  we  call  it,  waa  that  it  waa  a  mora 
formal  thing.     I  do  not  Ihink,  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
B  fellow  ever  did  get  kicked,  but  ho  got  buekhorsed, 
^V  There  were  several  second  elections  by,  and  it  was 
Hmade  more  of  a  buf^inesa  of,  but  as  a  puiiisbment  I  do 
^B  not  think  it  is  anyihing  more  than  buckhorsing. 
H      2995.  [Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  not  the  boy  obliged 
V-to  stand  with  one  foot  up  upon  the  sink,  and  then  to  be 
kicked  behind  ? — He  might  be  obliged  to  6lond  np, 
out  it  was  not  necessarily  so.     I  believe  that  was  ihe 
old  thing.     I  have  been  tanned  in  way  myself,  and  I 

I  was  not  kicked.  Jiiat  as  I  was  going  up  to  the  place, 
the  fellow  said,  "  that  will  do,"  and  he  ran  and  buck- 
horsed  me. 
2996.  Was  there  not  a  tanning  of  this  sort  ordered 
for  the  juniors  bocnuao  they  had  been  negligent  in 
supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  stationery  in  the 
bureaus  ? — Yes  ;  I  remember  being  tanned  in  way 
for  that ;  not  for  not  having  an  unlimited  quanlily, 

tbut  for  having  put  none  at  all  in  for  some  time. 
2997.  When  you  were  tanned  for  that,  what  did 
you  have  to  undci'go  ? — I  got  a  good  many  buckhors- 
inga  on  the  ears,  both  sides  ;  that  is  all. 

t2998.  You  were  not  kicked  ?— No.  I  was  not.  I 
believe  I  might  have  been,  and  certainly  it  is  the  old 
idea;  I  might  have  been  kicked,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  wn';  not.  I  have  known  of  one  fellow  being 
kicked,  anil  only  one. 

2999.  [Lord  Devon.)  Only  one  during  your  own 

ttime,  whether  as  junior,  second  election,  or  senior  ?-^ 
Tea. 

3000.  Was  he  kicked  in 
Clarendon  has  described  ? — I 
Bee  it  myself. 

3001.  (Mr,  Vaiighan.)  Is  it  not  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment ? — It  is  supposed  to  be  port  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

3002.  {Lord  Devon.)  During  what  period  of  your 
time  did  it  take  place  ? — Just  as  I  l>ecame  a  senior, 
after  that  wo  stopped  it. 

3003.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Was  ho  much  hurt?— 
He  was  not. 

3004.  Then  why  did  you  stop  it  ? — ^There  was  a 
general  feeling  against  it;  some  of  the  fellows  in  our 
election  did  not  Itke  it. 

3005.  It  was  not  stopped  in  consequence  of  that 
particular  boy  being  much  hurt  ? — No.  I  only  knew 
that  ho  had  been  kicked  on  inquiring  just  now 
whether  any  juuior  in  our  year  had  been  kicked. 

3006.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  not  the  utanding  in 
that  way  always  expose  a  boy  to  the  chance  of  being 
licked  in  the  fore  part  of  his  person  as  well  as 
behind  ? — No,  never.    He  stood  with  hia  back  to  you, 

3007.  The  log  being  lifted  up,  did  it  not  necessarily 
expose  the  fore  part  of  his  person  to  the  kick  ? — Ko  i 
I  should  say  not, 

3008.  How  could  a  boy  who  might  not  wish  to  do 
that  be  sure  of  not  kicking  him  before  Instead  of 
behind,  if  be  took  a  run  at  him  and  kicked  him 
from  behind  when  his  leg  wos  lifted  up  ? — He  could 
not  exactly  ;  but  the  time  I  was  tanned  in  way,  I 
know,  I  went  in.  The  sink  is  tu  the  middle  of  the 
place,  and  I  was  walking  up  to  it,  the  second  election 
was  next  to  the  door,  and  he  said,  "  that  will  do," 
before  I  got  to  the  thing, 

S009.  That  was  when  it  was  not  cnrried  into  cfTcct. 
J. 
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the  way   which  Lord 
cannot  say.     1  did  not 
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But  supposing  the  theory  of  it  was  octed  up  to  ? — 
I  daresay  it  might  hurt  the  boy  considerably. 

3010.  {Mr.  Thompson.')  Do  you  consider  that  the 
punirhmcnt  in  that  form  is  altogether  obsolete? — 
Yea,  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

3011.  Yon  never  licord  of  it  yourself? — No,  except  3  Feb.  |S6i. 
in  this  one  case  of  a  boy  being  kicked,  and  then  for-  . 
tunately  bo  was  not  hurt, 

3012.  Was  be  kicked  in  the  fashion  alluded  to? — 
That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  did  not  sec  it  myself, 

3013.  {Sir  S.  Nordieotv.)  That  is 'within  the  List 
twelvemonth  ? — Yes, 

3014.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  another  form  of 
punishment^  hitting  on  the  calves  of  the  leg  with  a 
racket  ? — Yes,  or  anywhere  ;  not  particularly  about 
the  calves  of  the  legs, 

3015.  And  with  the  lop  of  tlie  cop  on  the  hand, 
laying  your  hand  down  on  the  table,  anil  hitting  willi 
the  sharp  aides  of  the  cap,  is  not  that  a  punialiwec* 
used  ? — It  is  generally  used  by  helps,  who  are  helpin- 
town  boys  into  coilego.  If  they  are  juniors  or  sceont. 
elections,  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  a  racket  to  lick 
them  with,  and  they  lick  them  with  their  caps  or 
books. 

3016.  Or  paper  knives? — I  do  not  think  with 
paper  knives  ;  I  have  not  seen  any.  I  know  that 
is  a  punishment.  It  is  a  punishment  which  a  senior 
would  not  use,  because  it  would  not  bo  necessary, 
and  the  under  elections  only  use  it,  because  they  aro 
restricted  from  any  other. 

3017.  Whom  do  they  use  it  to  ? — To  the  town  boys 
whom  they  may  be  helping  into  college.  Every  towu 
boy,  when  he  tries  for  college,  hna  a  help.  This  help 
has  to  see  that  he  docs  a  certnin  amount  of  work,  and 
if  he  does  not  do  it,  he  licks  him  occasionally  at 
discretion.  If  the  help  happens  to  bo  u  second  elec- 
tion or  a  junior,  he  la  not  allowed  to  use  a  racket  or  a 
stick,  and  thereforo  they  lick  them  with  a  cap  or  a 
book. 

3018.  {Mr.  T/iomptnn.)  Is  it  considered  abso!ut«ly 
necessary  that  they  should  lick  them  ? — If  th^  can- 
not get  them  to  do  any  work. 

3019.  {Sir  S.  JS'ortbcote.)  If  they  do  not  find  t!io 
motive  of  wishing  to  get  into  college  is  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  a  boy  to  work,  they  punish  him  ? — Some- 
times not. 

3020.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  It  is  entirely  a  voluntary 
understanding  between  a  boy  and  his  pupil.  A  boy 
is  not  obliged  to  have  a  help,  is  he  ? — No. 

3021.  {Mr.  Twisleton.)  Would  a  boy  have  mucb 
chance  of  getting  into  college  if  ho  bad  not  a  help  ? — 
Very  little  chance,  I  should  think.  He  might,  if  ho 
was  a  sharp  boy,  and  had  been  some  years  as  a 
town  boy,  and  had  seen  how  the  challenges  had 
been  conducted.  He  might  then,  but  otherwise  bo 
would  not,  because  there  are  a  great  many  matters  of 
form.  It  is  not  mere  knowledge.  You  have  to  ask 
questions  in  a  certain  way,  and  you  cannot  do  this 
without  knowing  something  about  it. 

3022.  There  is  a  kind  of  moral  necessity  for  boys 
generally  who  intend  to  stand  for  college  to  have 
helps  ? — It  would  be  very  presumptuous  not, 

3023.  {Mr.    Thompson.)   Can    a  boy   change  hia, 
help  ?— Yes, 

S024,  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Has  the  help  any  pnr-- 
ticular  interest  in  getting  the  boy  whom  ho  is  helping 
into  college? — Yes;  he  gets  5f.  wortb  of  books  ii' ho- 
geta  him  in, 

3025.  (Mr,  Thompson.)  So  in  fact  it  ih  the  samo 
motive  which  induces  b  jockey  to  flog  his  horso  ? — 
Yea  :  or  a  schoolmaster  to  £og  bis  pupils, 

3026.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  the  help  not  paid  if 
he  doea  not  get  bim  in  ? — No.  Tlial  is  a  new  rule. 
Ho  used  to  be  paid  whether  he  got  him  in  or  not,  but 
now  it  hna  been  very  much  cut  down. 

3027.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  How  old  ia  the  boy  gene- 
rally who  nets  as  help  ? — He  may  be  any  age.  Ho 
may  be  junior,  second  election,  third  election,  or 
senior,  but  a  senior  hardly  ever  thinks  it  worth  hia 
while  to  help. 
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302P.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  the  Uiiid  election 
the  power  of  lugging  ? — Yes, 

3029.  The  Bamo  powers  that  tho  eeniora  liave  ? — 
Their  sotUority  is  inlerior  lo  tlie  seoiors.     They  cun 
fRg  ivilhin  their  proper  liraita  just  the  same  na  the 
3  Feb.  1BS3,     seiiiors,  but  the  seniors  have  a  prior  call. 

.    .  3030.  The  accoud  election  are  intermfdiato  between 

tho&e  who  are  fogs  nud  those  who  ore  not  fags  ?— 
Yea  ;  tliey  have  to  see  that  the  fags  do  their  seniors' 
work. 

3031.  Is  that  a  matter  which  inlemipla  their 
reading  very  mucli,  do  you  think  ? — No,  I  should 
think  not.  They  just  give  their  general  directions  at 
the  time  they  come  into  college.  They  have  lildo  lo 
do  wilh  them  aftorwordp,  except  just  to  look  after 
them  from  time  to  time. 

3032.  It  is  the  business  of  the  second  election  to 
tell  the  juniors  what  they  have  to  do,  to  explain  their 
duties  to  them? — Yea. 

3033.  And  if  the  juniors  are  negligent,  the  second 
election  aro  responsible  ? — Ye?,  for  many  thinga. 

3034.  If  that  negligence  arises  from  their  noglocting 
to  inform  them  ? — Yea, 

3035.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcotf.)  IIow  long  lias  that 
change  in  Uia  mode  of  paying  the  helps  existed  ? — I 
do  cot  know  ;  within  tbe  last  ten  years,  I  think.  It 
was  long  before  my  time. 

3036.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  What  punishments  nro 
inflicted  on  the  second  election,  if  they  ore  negligent, 
by  the  seniors  ? — They  would  be  tanned  with  a  stick 
or  racket. 

3037.  la  not  the  beating  with  the  stick  sometimes 
very  severe  ? — I  have  seeu  a  very  severe  tbrnshiug. 
At  the  aame  time,  that  makes  them  much  less  fre- 
quent, 

3038.  (JWr,  Thompson.)  How  many  blows  have 
yoii  ^en  ? — I  dare3,iy  I  have  seen  eight. 

3039.  Would  you  call  thot  a  severe  licking  ? — It 
would  bo  quite  enough  if  you  got  it  hard. 

30-10.  (^Lord  LyttelloH.)  Did  you  ever  know  of 
a  stick  broken  over  tho  buck  of  one  of  these  boys  F 
— I  have  only  seen  a  stick  regularly  broken  once. 
That  was  not  by  a  Queeu's  scholar,  although  it  was  in 
college. 

3041.  Was  that  a  junior  who  put  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment instead  of  a  Bible  oa  Iho  table  ? — No  j  that 
fellow  I  licked.    , 

3042.  Did  not  yon  break  a  stick  at  it  ?— No.  Tho 
fact  wa^,  it  was  a  thiuiiiah  walking-stick.  It  was 
broken  before,  and  my  additional  breaking  of  it  ouly 
broke  it  to  that  extent  that  the  owner  could  use  it 
afterwards,  which  he  did, 

3043.  {Lord  Devon.)  Now  to  commence  tho  day, 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  "call."  There  are  two  calls, 
are  there  not,  an  upstairs  call  and  a  downstairs  call  ? 
—Yes. 

3044.  Do  both  boys  get  up  at  four  o'clock  ?— Ko  ; 
the  upstairs  call  gets  up  at  6  o'clock. 

3045.  What  aro  the  duties  of  the  downatnirs  cull  ? 
He  has  to  light  the  fire  aod  to  call  the  boys  up  to 
6  o'clock,  when  tho  upstairs  call  relieves  him  of  that 
part  of  his  work. 

3046.  Then  how  many  boys  has  the  downstairs 
call  to  call,  the  two  senior  elections  ? — As  many  na 
want  to  get  up.     It  is  generally  only  tho  seniors. 

3047.  Supposing  a  second  election  was  to  tell  him 
lo  call  him,  would  he  be  bound  to  do  so  ? — No  ;  it  is 
only  tho  senior  election  that  can  command  tho  down- 
stairs call. 

3048.  Supposing  that  each  of  the  10  or  12  members 
of  tho  second  election  wished  lo  be  called  at  dilferent 
limes,  he  has  of  course  lo  go  to  the  cubicle  of  each  at 
that  particular  time? — Yes. 

3049.  Has  he  to  coll  each  individual  more  than 
once  ?— If  lie  requires  to  be  called. 

3050.  Do  you  recollect  inatoncea  of  an  individual 
saying  "Call  me  every  half  hour  from  4  o'clock  to 
"  lialf-paat  7  "  f — Not  quite  in  those  limits.  I  have 
known  him  say,  "  1  want  to  get  up  at  6,  but  if  I  do 
"  not  get  uptheo,  coll  me  every  hnLfhourtiUIdoget 
"  up." 
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30ol.  You  never  knew  an  io9tftnc«  in* 

process  commenced  at  4  and  continaed  '    

7  ? — No  ;  it  is  possible,  but  1  do  not  know  of  I 

3052.  If  done,  would  that  bo  a  sort  of  i 
annoyance  to  the  downstairs  call,  vrhlch  | 
would  not  support  ? — It  would  be  lb 
nuisance,  rathei'  fi'ivolous.      Of  course,  if  It' 
with  a  view  to  being  s  vexnliOD,  it  woold 
demncd. 

30o3,  {Mr.  TvitUton.'i  If  it  woaineidyl 
of  tho  senior  ? — Yos  i  I  think  if  he 
holf  hour  for  five  or  six  days  he  wooW  I 
was  no  good  in  being  called,   and  be  wooUl 
culled  any  more, 

3054,  i Lord  Devon.)  Then   At  6  o'clock) 
call  Is  relieved  by  upstairs  CfM  ? — Yes,  (O 
duty  of  colling  is  concerned.      He  bas  ootUifl 
in  the  dormitory. 

8055.  Are  each  of  tb«m  daring  th»t  tiat  lidti J 
be  summoued  by  tlie  call  of  '*  clock  ?"— S«; 
stall's  call. 

SOoG.  But  downstairs   call   mny  bo  callel  i 
often  OS  anyone  ef  the  two  senior  ctecttOM  < 
call  out  "clock"?— Yes. 

3057.  Pi-flclically,  when  yoo  were  a  jsDkK.i« 
you  ever  left  ten  minutes  witlioat  baving  Ica^ 
moncd  by  tho  word  "  clock  ;"  I  mean  in  ttu  i 
ing  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  bo.  I  Ao  notj 
I  should  think  the  morning  a  time  wl 
was  more  particularly  called  than  at 
parts  of  the  day,  because  supposing;  yosj 
5,  and  sat  down  to  work  at  Homer,  yon  ' 
want  every  ten  lines  to  know  wbnt  tbe  i 
would  know  pretty  well,  and  there  w^«| 
It  is  only  when  you  do  not  happen  to 
what  the  time  is. 

3058.  {Lord  LyUelton.)  If  ttBeaioT  hoy  laAti 
of  his  own,   would  he  look    at    his   watch, 
**  clock  "? — Me  would  look  nt  his  watch. 

3059.  {Lord  Devon.)  Practically,  bare  ' 
any  instuDcesof  tyi-3nnical  vexatious  iot 
the  juniors'  time  by  frequent  culls  of  "  dock*) 
part  of  the  senior  or  second  election,  when  th*  I 
who  was  calling  had  a  watch  in  his  pocket  ? — ij 
say  I  have. 

3060.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  have  bewd  thai 
system  existed  ? — It  would  surprise  tnu  to  1 
fellow  who  hod  a  watch  in  bia    pocket 
enough  to  call  "  clock  "  if  be  thought  his 
right. 

3061.  Do  you  know  of  any    instann  U  iu  h^Q 

done  for  the  purpose  of  bullying  ? It  coiii< 

done  for  the  purpose  of  vexing,  and  it  is  sudii 
vexation  that  I  think  it  is  hardly  likely  lo  Ix ; 
prociico. 

3062.  You  ore  not  aware  of  aticb  a  thing  ?— Sfc 

3063.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  it   more  common  Ki* 
for  hoys  in  that  port  of  the  school  to  have  waicb 
I  do  not  know  exactly.     I  daresay  it  is 
divided.     Your  watch  may  be  out  of  order. 

3064.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  They  are  expected  I 
the  time  accurately,  are  they  ? — Yee. 

3065.  It  is  part  of  their  duties  ? — Yea. 

3066.  By  the  Westminster   clock  ?— Yn^ 
Abbey  clock. 

3067.  {LordLyttflton.)  Tho  Beniors  eall "  ( 
when  tliey  want  a  fag  ? — Yes. 

3068.  Do  you  soy  that  tho  time  of  a  jnitiorl 
seriously    interfered   with  by    the   freqaenl 
"  election  "? — I  did  not  say  that.       I  wm  i 
with  reference  to  tho  call  of  "  clock," 

3069.  I  mean  tho  general  coll  of  election  t^ 1 
daresay  their  time  is  interfered  with    to 
extent.     There  is  this  diBerence  bet^veen  "  \ 

and  "  clock,"  that  if  "  clock  "  is  called  yon 

to  look  down  at  your  wotch  and  balloa  it  jut,' 
"  election"  is  called  you  have  to  go  right  an  ' 
see  what  he  wonts,  and  do  it,  so  that  it  is  a  ids 
serious  interference, 

3070.  Should  you  say  a  boy's  time  ia  ine 
interfered  with  ?— 1  should  not  say  iucesMkat 
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3071.  {Lord   Clarendon.')    Would    you    not    sny, 

Itbougli  you   obtained  your  remove  the  first  yenr, 

lint  the  first  year  of  a  junior  ia  wasted  ? — 1  Bliould 

^Bky  there  is  a  good  dool  that  is  oalculated  to  waste 

time. 

30?^  The  fact  !§  Ihiit  that  year,  which  ie  generally 
from  the  time  a  boy  is  15  to  16,  ia  ag  good  tu  lost  to 
him  ? — Not  quite  that ;  but  as  far  as  learning  ia  con- 
cerned, I  daresay  ii  is  a  good  deal  wasted. 

3073.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  You  would  say  it  could  bo 
much  better  employed  uuder  another eyetem  ? — I  dare 
sfty  it  could,  as  far  as  mere  learning  is  concerned,  but 
of  course  tlie  question  of  the  advaiitngea  or  disadran- 
tages  of  fagging  ia  not  iieculinr  to  Westminster.  The 
general  question  applioB  oa  well  to  every  other  school 
where  fudging  is  recognised,  and  each  special  caeo 
would  involve  a  question  of  degree. 

3074.  {Mr.    Vavghan.)    Do    llie    boys   who    coll 
_ "  clock  "  sit  on  the  side  of  tlie  building  the  windows 

Twhichlookon  tbo  same  point  ? — Yes  ;  nil  the  rooms 
re  ranged  along  college,  and  they  look  in  one  diree- 

3075.  Could  a  clock  be  put  up  so  that  every  boy 
Duld  Bee  it  ? — There  is  a  clock  in  the  under  election 

om  now  for  the  juniors  to  answer  from. 

3076.  I  am  speaking  of  the  seniors  who  call  ?^ 
iTes. 

3077.  {Mr.  Thompson.')  Ia  there  a  alock    in   tlie 
eniors'  room,  too  V — No. 

3078.  {Mr.  Vaughan  )  Is  there  any  point   in  thg 
iiilding  where  a  clock  could  be  put  up,  so  as  to  dis- 

Ipenae  with  the  calling  of  "  clock  ?" — No.  It  might 
be  put  in  the  dormitory,  but  not  in  the  rooms  where 
the  boys  sat  in  the  daytime,  becouao  there  are  three 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  upper  election,  and  in 
another  the  under  election  sot,  and  they  are  separated 
by  the  third  election  room,  which  ia  kept  for  books 
and  different  things.  There  is  n  common  wall,  which 
runs  along,  and  it  is  at  such  an  angle  that  you  caunot 
eee  any  one  from  the  two  rooms. 

3079.  To  give  all  the  seniors  a  sight  of  the  time,  it 
would  necessitate  a  clock  in  how  many  rooms  ? — Two. 
There  ia  one,  but  1  think  another  would  be  necessary. 

3080.  That  would  entii'ely  remove  all  necessity  for 
calling  "  clock,"   would  it  ? — Yea. 

3081.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Do  the  two  other  electiona 
sit  together  ? — ^Yes ;  they  have  put  np  what  they  call 
"  boxes,"  in  which  two  sit,  and  generally  seniors  sit 
Tvith  seniors,  and  thu-d  cleclinns  with  third  elections, 

(and  sometimes  not.  I  ait  with  a  third  election. 
3082.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  if  there 
■were  more  servants  in  college,  or  if  the  servants 
were  there  more  regularly  in  attendance,  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  dispense  with  a  good  deal  of  this  fagging  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  of  course.  If  there  ia 
work  to  be  done,  and  you  have  more  people  to  do  It, 
of  course  they  will  have  less  to  do, 

3083.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  fag's  work  could  be  more  properly  done  by  ser- 
vants ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3094.  Perhaps  you  would  mention  those  parlawhich 
you  think  ought  to  he  done  by  servants  ? — I  think 
lighting  the  fire  ought  to  be  the  servant's  du^. 

3035.  {Mr.  Ticisleton.)  Lighting  the  goa  ?— Tee, 
snd  that  sort  of  thing. 

3086.  {Sir  S. Norlhcote.)  Arranging  the  chairs  and 
tables  ?— -Yea,  to  be  sure,  that  ought  to  be  done  by 
them. 

3087.  {Mr.  Thompton.)  The  phrase  "  put  to  rights 
chairB"mnst  have  first  arisen  when  the  alterations 
were  made  in  the  cloisters  by  Dr.  Buckland  'i — I  do 
not  know,  I  am  sure. 

3088.  Because  it  only  applies  to  thoae  two  rooms, 
which  hod  no  existeuoe  before  Dr.  Buckland's  time  ? 
—Yes. 

3089.  So  that  the  system  of  fagging  is  elastic,  and 
adapts  itself  to  altered  circumstances  ? — Y'es. 

3090.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  With  regard  to  the 
calling,  if  the  calling  of  the  twyg  by  juniors  was  given 
Yp,  at  what  hoars  would  the  boys  be  naturally  called 


by  the  eervonta  ? — They  would  want  to  be  called  at 
the  same  hours. 

3091.  I  do  not  mean  what  boar  they  want  to  bo 
called,  but  at  what  hour  would  they  be  called  ? — I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  servant  would  call 
you  at  whatever  lime  you  liked. 

3092.  Is  there  any  hoar  at  which  llic  CoUegcJoha 
does  call  yon  noiv  ? — lie  never  calls  us.  He  comes 
to  clean  the  boots  at  half-past  6. 

3093.  And  then  he  comes  in  ? — Yea  ;  bo  unlocks 
college,  comes  in,  gets  the  boots,  cleans  them,  aud  puts 
them  bock. 

3094.  That  would  bo  the  time  at  which  he  might 
naturally  call  the  boys  ?~That  might  or  might  not  bo. 
When  the  system  was  altered,  you  might  settle  what 
hour  you  liked. 

3095.  Do  the  masters  rely  upon  the  boys  getting 
up  entirely  of  themselves,  or  do  they  provide  that 
they  shall  be  called  at  a  certain  limel'' — Ko,  there  ia 
nothing  of  that. 

309ti.  Do  you  think  that  hidf- past  6  would  beasufli- 
c i en t  early  hour,  generally  speaking,  for  the  boya  to  bo 
called  ? — No  j  I  should  say  not  for  the  seniors.  They 
have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do.  additional  work  to 
their  form  work,  and  they  have  election  work  to  take 
up,  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  time. 

3097.  How  often  do  you  think  n  senior  really 
requires  to  get  up  before  half-past  6  ? — I  have  got  up 
every  day  this  half,  except  one,  before  that  time. 

3098.  How  early  ?— At  5  o'clock. 

3099.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  senior  who  renlly 
wanla  to  get  up  for  purposes  of  that  sort  might  liavu 
an  alarum  ? — Ue  might,  hut  there  would  be  so  many 
alarums  that  they  would  wake  everybody  else  whs 
did  not  want  to  he  widied. 

3100.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Are  not  the  juniors  al- 
lowed to  have  an  alarum  ? — Tes,  but  they  keep  it 
covered  up  as  far  aa  they  can,  and  it  Is  at  the  far  eud 
of  the  dormitory. 

3101.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  EIow  do  you  always  make 
it  secure  that  you  ore  woke  at  the  time  you  ordered  ? 

3102.  {Mr.  Twisleton.)  You  thrasb  the  junior  if 
he  docs  not  call  you? — The  junior  always  does  waka 
me. 

3103.  (Mr.  Vaaghan.)  Would  not  the  habit  which 
helps  to  wake  a  junior  apply  to  a  senior  who  was 
habitually  doing  it  for  a  leuglh  of  time  ;  would  ho 
not  naturally  wake  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  IIo 
might,  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  tire  him  to  that 
extent  that  he  would  require  additional  waking. 

3104.  Have  you  generally  not  awaked  till  you  wore 
called  ? — Yes. 

3105.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Can  you  justify  the  sys- 
tem of  making  the  juniors  get  up  in  a  matter  in  which 
they  have  no  interest  ? — No;  except  from  noeessily, 
and  it  may  do  them  good.  1  do  not  know.  I  never 
objected  to  it  very  much  myself  when  I  was  a  junior. 

3106.  That  is  another  question.  A  boy  might  not 
object  to  it,  but,  as  a  system,  do  you  think  it  is  n 
right  and  good  system,  that  the  juniors  should  bo 
obliged  to  get  up  in  a  matter  in  which  they  have  no 
interest  at  so  early  an  hour  as  half-past  3  or  4  ? — 
Of  course,  iu  none  of  the  fagging  have  the  fi^s  any 
interest,  excopt  (hut  it  does  them  good,  and  they  look 
forward  to  the  time  at  which  they  shall  have  similar 
advantages  themselves.  They  have  all  that  much 
interest  in  their  present  fagging. 

3107.  You  do  not  distinguish  between  ordinary 
fngging  ond  such  fagging  as  that  ? — They  would  have 
it  just  the  same  when  they  were  seniors. 

3108.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Yon  are  not  permitted  to 
sit  up  beyond  a.  certain  hour  at  night,  are  you  ?— 
No. 

8109.  What  hour  is  tliat  7 — Eleven. 

3110.  What  ia  the  honrntwhlch you  go  actually  to 
bod  when  working  hardest  j  I  am  speaking  of  the 
seniors  ? — Those  who  would  get  up  early  would,  of 
course,  go  to  bed  eorlier. 

3111.  Then  they  go  to  bed  early,  in  fact,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  working  early? — Yes. 

3112.  I  Buppoae  if  they  sat  up  till  11,  that  would 
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save  them  at  least  an  Lour  iu  the  morning  ? — Although 
eittiiig  up  till  II  would  give  thorn  nn  hour  mur,'  than 
Bitting  np  till  10,  Btill  I  queatiou  thtirdoiug  po  mucii 
work  ill  the  long  run  as  they  would  if  they  went  to 
hod  at  10,  and  got  up  an  hour  eai-licr  ;  ami  I  nlso 

3  Feb.  1863.    imagine  it  would  in  the  loug  run  bo  more  prejudicial 

to  their  health. 

3113.  {Sir  S.  Nortieote.)  Is  a  junior  who  has  to 
call  in  the  morning  allotred  to  go  to  bed  any  earlier  ? 
— No  !  he  goes  to  bod  at  10  o'clock. 

3114.  He  would  not  he  allowed  to  go  sooner  ? — ■ 
He  might  get  leave  ;  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  a 
miitler  for  the  master, 

3115.  (Mr.  Twisleton.)  Practically  he  docs  not  go 
to  hed  earlier  ? — No,  he  never  has  asked  Icnvc, 

3116.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Tou  said  just  now  that 
some  of  these  punishments  were  iuflieted  lor  bulljing. 
What  is  considered  bullying? — ^No,  I  said  it  might  be. 
I  aaid  they  would  come  under  the  general  term  of 
breach  of  school  discipline,  for  instance  a  boy  fugging 
anotlicr  in  a  way  ho  hud  no  right  to  do. 

3117.  What  is  cousidere4l  bullying  at  Weslmiustcr  ? 
—There   was  a  fellow  put  iu  a  cupboard  iind  fimoked. 

3118.  How  wa3  ho  smoked — with  hrinialone  ? — 
Ko  with  brown  paper  and  wood  and  one  thing  and  the 
other. 

3119.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — I  do  not  know.  It 
was  not  in  college. 

3120.  What  was  done?  —  The  boy  was  sent 
nway. 

3121.  Who  was,  the  boy  who  shut  up  the  other  ? — 
Yes, 

3122.  (Mr.  TwisUton.)  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
—It  was  some  time  ago. 

3123.  Since  you  have  iieen  in  college  ? — Tcs, 

3124.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Waa  it  one  big  hoy  who 
ahnt  up  one  little  boy,  or  several  boys  combiDtd  ? — 
It  was  done  by  several  boys.  It  was  one  boy  who 
planned  it  and  got  them  to  do  it. 

3125.  What  had  the  unfortunate  hoy  done  ? — ^No- 
thing, I  think.  That  wiia  the  reason  why  it  was  con- 
sidered bullying, 

3J26.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  If  he  had  done  anything 
very  wrong  it  would  not  have  been  bullying  ? — Not 
Buch  wanton  bullying. 

3127.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  Was  the  hoy  much  worae 
for  it  ? — I  do  not  think  he  was  much  worse,  hut 
ho  might  have  been. 

3128.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  la  this  a  correct  stule- 
raent,  "Each  boy  has  to  carry  about  with  him  in  hia 
"  college  waistcoat,  two  pieces  of  india-rubber,  two 
"  pieces  of  gutta  percha,  ditto  of  Bcaling  wax,  two 
"  pencils,  two  pieces  of  penstring,  two  wedges,  two 
"  knives,  two  dip8(litllc  ink  bottles)  an  unlimited  qua  n- 
"  tity  of  note  paper,  small  and  large  size,  ditto  ditto  of 
"  quarterns  (square  pieces  of  paper)  ditio  ditto  pens  "? 
— He  does  not  carry  the  quarterns  and  pens  about  in 
his  pocket.  There  is  one  thing  you  have  left  out, 
which  is  two  dip  corke.  He  does  not  cany  the  popcr 
about. 

3129.  Where  does  ho  cajry  the  paper.  Is  not  he 
required  to  find  paper  very  often  ? — He  would  carry 
it  iu  his  portfolio  ;  when  ho  went  up  school  he  would 
take  a  portfoho  up. 

3130.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  He  would  spoil  the  paper 
if  he  had  it  in  his  pocket  ? — Yea, 

3131.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  a  junior  in  the  course  of  the  school  lime  should 
he  obliged  to  spend  as  much  as  21.  or  3/.  in  providing 
quarterns  ? — No,  because  the  seniors  do  not  get  their 
own  things  and  use  them,  and  then  require  the  juniors 
to  supply  in  addition.  The  souior  always  allows  bis 
junior  to  get  all  his  stationery,  and  tho  tbii'd  and 
second  election  generally  will  do  ao.  The  junior  has 
more  than  his  own  stock, 

3132.  {Mr,  Twisleton.)  What  did  you  as  a  junior 

have  to  pay  for  thi-i  atationoiy  and  other  tliuigs  ? 

It  goes  down  iu  the  bill.     I  think  a  parcel  of  paper 
and  pens  costs  1*.  8d.  ;  it  is  a  good  large  parcel. 

3133.  When  you  were  a  junior  what  was  your  ex- 
pense in  any  half-year  ? — I  could  tiarJly  say. 


3134-  As  much  as  I/,  or  2t.  ?~No,  nothing  at  all 
like  tiiat;  but  I  dare  say  I  could  get  my  bills.  They 
went  dowu  iu  the  books. 

3135.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  Is  it  any  additional  «x> 
pense  to  a  hoy  to  he  a  janior  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

3136.  His  duties  as  a  junior  would  not  bring  any 
additional  expense  ? — He  Los  got  to  get  about  two  or 
three  boxes  of  maiches  iu  a  year  at  about  a  penny  cndu 

3137.  And  penknives  ? — He  has  a  penknife  of  hii 
own.  Ho  has  his  senior's  penknife  and  thoae  of  tLa 
second  and  third  election. 

3138.  They  are  not  his  own  penknives  ? — Yes,  CM 
ia  his  own.     He  may  have  two  if  he  likes. 

3139.  And  he  must  have  one  for  another  boy  !— 
Yes,  he  always  has  to  have  two  about  with  him. 

3140.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  If  he  gives  them  up  aro 
they  returned  to  him  ? — Yes,  - 

3141.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Should  you  say  that  there 
is  carried  out  a  system  by  which  practically  the  junior 
gets  all  that  he  is  rcquireid  to  give  out  'i — Yes,  lifaould 
Bay  so  ae  nearly  as  possible. 

3142.  Without  personal  expense  I  moan  ? — Yes. 

3143.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Has  he  not  to  buy  it? — 
No.  It  does  sometimes  happen.  1  bad  some  cxpenc« 
myself.  I  think  I  was  the  only  one.  That  aross 
from  my  having  no  second  election's  or  third  eleotioc'a 
things. 

3144.  (Lord  Lytieltoa.')  How  does  he  get  them  if 
ho  does  not  buy  them  ? — He  haa  his  own  things; 
which  come  to  a  certain  amount,  and  he  hu  bis 
fionior's  aa  a  matter  of  course. 

3Ho.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  How  has  he  got  hia 
senior's? — His  senior  always  says,  "You  get  my 
"  things  from  Ginger*E,  the  stationer's,"  and  be  geU 
thom  and  supplies  the  senior  with  them  whencTer  ba 
wants  them. 

3146.  (Sir  S.  NoHheoU,)  Is  it  the  theory  that 
each  boy,  senior,  junior,  or  second  election  lias,  wb 
will  say,  ono  peukuife  ? — Yes. 

3147.  Aud  instead  of  the  senior  keeping  his  own 
penknife,  tho  third  election  his,  and  the  second  elec- 
tion his,  the  junior  is  supposed  to  keep  them  nil,  and 
to  have  ihcm  always  produceable  ? — Yea,  Sometimes 
the  third  and  second  elections  do  notgive  thetn  theirs; 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  do. 

3148.  He  is  hound  not  only  to  produce  them  to 
his  own  senior  and  to  his  own  second  flection,  but 
to  anyone  ? — Yes. 

3149.  (^Lord  Clarendon.)  Who  may  take  iLem  ? — 
Yes. 

3150.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  he  hound  to  keep  bis 
bureau  open  ? — Yes  ;  ho  is  allowed  sumo  priTate 
drawers,  but  those  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  expose 
pens,  paper,  &e,,  are  open. 

3151.  (Sir  S.  A'orl/icote.)  Supposing  tho  boy  to. 
whom  he  gives  the  penknife,  and  who  is  not  hi<  own 
senior,  docs  not  return  it  to  him,  is  that  his  loss  ? — 
Yes, 

3153.  He  must  get  another  ? — Yes. 

3153.  Does  that  frequently  happen  ? — Yes,  I  daro 
say  it  does.     Not  very  frequently  I  should  think. 

3154.  {Lord  Det-on.)  For  how  many  is  the  hoy 
to  be  supplied  with  paper,  for  hia  own  seuior  only, 
or  for  the  two  senior  elections  ? — Anybody  who  calls 
for  it. 

3155.  Supposing  20  boys,  one  after  the  olLer, 
came  to  him  for  quarterns,  would  he  be  bound  to 
keep  an  unlimited  supply? — Yea,  Of  course  that 
would  only  be  iu  theory;  because  If  there  ore  a 
number  of  juniors  in  a  room,  each  senior  would 
go  to  his  own  junior,  or  if  you  went  to  auoiher  by 
chance,  you  would  not  all  go  to  the  some  fellow,  of 
course, 

3156.  Has  the  third  election  any  particular  rela- 
tion to  any  junior,  because  each  senior  has  a  junior  ? 
—No. 

3157.  Besides  that  the  eeniorhos  a  second  eleclion, 
has  he  not  ? — Yes, 

3158.  But  the  third  election  is  not  particularly 
wnuecled  cither  with  any  one  senior  or  any  junior  i 
— No, 
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■    3159.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Whal  is  Uio  pmcticc  ns 

to  touching  [lie  drawers  every  lime  thot  you  po  up 
Bchool  mid  placing  some  stniionery  io  it  ? — When 
you  go  up  school  you  put  a  pen  aad  a.  qnnrtcrn  into 
tlio  druKcr,  iti  order  ihat  anybody  who  wauls  them, 
the  mustcT  or  a  senior,  may  lni;e  them  out. 

3160.  Is  that  rule  alricDy  enforced? — Yes,  it  ia 
intended  to  be.     I  Ihinli  it  is  ahvnya  kept.  . 

3161.  It'a  junior  wos  to  miss  putting  in  paper,  if 
lie  was  in  a  hurry,  or  anything  of  thnt  sort,  would 
he  be  punished  for  it? — If  he  were  to  miss  it  fre- 
quentiy.  I  question  whether  bo  would  be  punished 
if  lie  forgot  it  once. 

3162.  You  say  that  it  ia  in  the  interest  of  th& 
masters  that  this  is  done,  ns  well  os  of  the  boys  ? — 
The  master  might  send  for  paper  out  of  the  drawer. 

3163.  lias  he  ever  done  so  ? — Yes. 

3164.  The  esistence  of  thisdraweria recognized  by 
liim  ? — Yes  ;  he  knows  it  ;  he  cannot  help  seeing  it. 

3165.  {Lord  Devon.)  Where  is  it ;  is  it  near  the 
monitor's  seat  ? — Yes,  just  in  front  of  the  monitor's 
seat.  It  is  placed  where  the  master's  rods  aro  kept, 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  school. 

3166.  {Lord  Lt/tlellon.')  Has  a  junior  ever  tocall  ii 
number  of  bigger  boya  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  I 
dare  say  lie  would  have  to  do  so. 

3167.  Do  tliey  all  expect  to  be  called  individually  at 
the  same  time  ? — As  ftir  as  it  is  possible. 

3168.  {Mr.  Vmightin.)  Is  it  at  all  times  in  the  year 
that  the  calling  is  required  in  the  early  morning? — Not 
eo  early  in  summer,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Inst  half, 
■when  the  play  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  time  in 
the  evening,  aud  you  have  to  do  your  work  in  the 
miming.  In  the  summer,  when  you  only  have  the 
ordinary  form  work,  the  ordinary  day  ia  enough. 

3169.  Do  you  consider  liiat  it  is  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  play  that  it  takes  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
boys  as  to  oblige  them  to  work  extra  Hours  in  the 
laorniug  ? — It  obliges  some  to  work  if  tliey  want  to 
keep  quite  up  to  (he  mark. 

8170,  {Lord Devon.)  For  how  many  weeks  doea  that 
apply  ;  a  month  or  six  weeks? — It  applies  for  all  thia 
lialf. 

8171.  1  menu  with  reference  to  the  special  preporo- 
tioQ  for  the  play  ? — I  should  sny  for  the  latter  end  of 
that  half. 

8173.  This  half,  I  suppose,  the  boys  who  have  helps 
nre  coming  into  college? — No;  they  do  not  come 
into  college,  the  helps  go  to  them  up  school. 

3173.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Are  they  very  strict  about 
the  form  in  which  the  pleasure  of  the  seniors  is 
taken.  I  mean  as  to  "  tenor  "  saying  "  will  you  please 
'■  to  take  anything  by  orders  "  ?  If  a  boy  was  to  put 
it  in  a  different  form,  such  as,  "  have  you  anything  to 
*'  order,"  would  he  be  licked  for  ihnt  ? — I  should  say 
certainly  not.  If  he  came  up  ond  asked  in  an  Impu- 
dent way  he  would  have  to  be  reminded  Ihat  he  ought 
to  ask  properly.  There  is  no  particular  form  for  that. 
There  is  a  form  for  some  things. 

3174.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  W as  a  boy  who  said  "  John 
"  is  about  to  leave,"  instead  of  "John  is  going  off," 
found  fault  with  ? — I  dare  say  he  would  be  found  fault 
■with. 

3175.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  It  would  be  thought  affec- 
tation in  a  boy  to  say  "John  ia  about  to  leave"? — 
I  should  think  so.  He  kuows  what  he  ought  to  say. 
It  is  very  short  nnd  he  hears  it  said  every  night. 

317C-  (Lord  Clarendon.)  There  is  »  particular 
form  in  which  they  say  it  ? — Yea. 

3177.  And  there  aro  n  groat  many  forms? — No, I 
do  not  thick  there  are  a  great  many, 

3178.  But  (here  are  several  ? — Yes. 

3179.  And  any  deviation  from  that  form  would  be 
considered  disrespectful  and  would  be  punished  would 
it  not  ? — If  he  made  a  deviation  the  second  election 
■would  remind  him  of  it,  and  after  being  reminded  of 
such  a  simple  thing  any  future  deviation  can  only  be 
taken  as  intentional. 

3180.  {Mr.  TwUletan.)  What  ia  the  particular 
form  abont  orders?— "Any  more  opdera  ?  John  ia 
going  off."  . 
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8181.  {Sir  S.  Northcolp..)  iVUy  eouw  not  John 
come  for  the  orders  himself? — I  do  not  know  I  nm 
sure,  llo  ought.  It  is  principally  ilmt  thi^y  do  not 
have  servants  in  college  more  than  they  cah  help. 

3182.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  duties  ul  "lenor"  _ 
might,  generally  speaking,  be  discharged  by  John  ? —  3  Feb, 
I  dare  say  they  might,  

3183.  {Mr,  T/wmpson.)  How  often  is  a  boy  liable 
to  be  "lenor"? — There  is  a  "tenor"  every  night. 
It  depends  on  the  number  of  his  election, 

3184.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  name? — I 
do  not. 

3185.  {Lord  LylUhon.)  If  a  boy  in  Ecliool  wauls 
to  go  out  has  he  to  ask  the  leave  of  any  of  the  boys 
ma  well  as  of  tho  master  ? — Yes. 

3186.  How  many? — Ho  has  got  to  a'ik  his  own 
senior,  the  monitors,  imd  the  second  election, 

3187.  {Mr.  Twislelon.)  What  is  the  reason  of  re- 
quiring that  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose 
it  may  have  come  ft'om  fonncr  days  when  the  monitors 
were  much  more  responsible  for  the  junior  part  of  iLo 
college.     At  present  it  is  a  mere  form. 

3188.  {Mr.  T/ionipion.)  Is  that  done  during  school? 
— Yes,  on  Fridays. 

3189.  {Lord  Li/tlellon.)  You  consider  that  tho 
monitors  are  much  less  responsible  than  formei'ly 
they  were? — I  do  not  know  what  the  origin  of  asking 
leave  out  can  be  except  for  that, 

3190.  Do  yon  think  the  power  of  tho  monitors  has 
diminished  ? — No. 

3191.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Is  this  duly  incumbent 
only  on  the  boys  in  college.  Town  boys  are  not 
obliged  to  do  it,  are  they  ? — No  ;  they  hove  nothing 
to  do  with  us  in  (hat  way. 

3192.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  say  he  has  to  ask  leave 
of  three  persons  besides  the  master  of  Ihe  form  ? — 
He  has  to  ask  more  than  three.  Ho  has  to  ask  hia 
own  senior  and  all  the  monitors,  nnd  if  the  senior 
does  not  happen  to  bo  a  monitor,  ihat  would  make 
five, 

3193.  Supposing  each  of  these  boys  to  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  and  to  be  engaged  iu  saying  some  lessons 
at  the  time  to  the  master,  has  lie  to  run  about  school 
to  speak  to  one  boy  in  one  form  and  another  in 
another  ?— The  monitors  all  sit  together. 

3194.  They  come  up  before  the  Hejid  Masler? — 
Yes.  After  prayers,  before  the  school  is  regularly 
s.ettlcd,  is  the  time  for  asking.  The  monitors  are 
Iteliind  the  table,  and  the  fellows  come  up  and  ask  for 
leave  out. 

3195.  Suppose  a  fellow  wants  to  go  out,  he  would 
have  to  ask  tho  master  of  the  form  in  which  he 
■was,  and  ho  would  tlien  have  to  osk  leave  of  the 
monitors  nnd  of  his  own  senior  ? — Yes,  for  leave 
out. 

3196.  Supposing  the  monitors  nnd  his  own  senior 
■wore  in  diflerent  parts  of  tho  school,  would  ho  have 
to  go  and  find  Ihem  before  he  could  go  out  ? — llo 
would  have  to  look  somewhere  for  them.  If  he  could 
not  find  them,  an  excuse  would  be  taken  ;  but,  prac- 
tically, all  the  seniors  and  monitors  ore  always  in  the 
rame  form. 

3197.  All  the  seniors  and  the  monitors? — ^Veiy 
nearly  always.  Thei-e  has  only  been  one  election 
in  which  there  has  been  an  exception. 

3198.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Would  he  have  to  ask 
tliem  if  they  were  up  to  lessons? — In  that  case  ho 
would  ask  them  after  prayers.  He  would  wait  till 
the  end  of  school  or  beginning  of  school,  till  they 
came  back  to  school. 

3199.  You  do  not  perceive  any  particular  meaning 
in  ibis  arrangement,  do  yon  ? — No. 

3200.  Is  it  admitted  to  be  inconvenient,  or  not  ? — 
I  lio  not  know  about  the  inconvenience.  It  is  rather 
Billy,  I  dare  say.     I  do  not  think  it  is  inconvenient. 

3201.  {Sir  S,  Northcote.)  I  Bupjiose  tho  seniora 
could  put  a  slop  tosuch  a  thing  if  they  chose.  Simply 
their  word  would  alter  the  system  ? — Yea  ;  they  can 
put  a  stop  to  anything  for  which  they  ore  notrespon- 
sible  to  the  master, 
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3202.  {Mr.  Twislelon.)  Could  oot  the  four  moni- 
tors put  an  enil  to  this  asking  ? — No  ;  supposing  n  boy 
asks  leave  to  go  up  towu,  say  on  Thursduj-,  be  lias  to 
ask  the  moDtlora  nnd  the  moBlor,  If  ho  asks  the 
moDitorB  they  fuv  re^^ponsible  for  his  not  going  up 
town  unices  ho  has  asked  the  miieter.  Suppoeing  he 
hod  not  asked  the  moaler  or  the  mouitov*  ftiiil  woe 
found  up  town,  the  mnslers  would  very  likely  blamo 
tUe  monitors  for  not  havin);  seen  that  he  got  Icnve. 

3203.  (Lord  Devon.)  We  are  rather  referring  to 
thiB — ono  of  the  boys  in  Bchool  asking  Icove  to  go 
down  fichool  for  three  or  four  minutes? — He  hua  not 
tonakleaveof  anyone  at  all  but  the  master.  I  thought 
you  refeiTed  to  asking  for  leave  out  in  tho  sense  of 
going  oui.  to  the  town  or  goin^  to  your  friends. 

3204.  It  is  wilh  reference  to  what  has  been  stated 
to  us,  that  in  tho  case  of  a  junior  wishing  tc-  go  down 
out  of  the  school  he  would  have  to  ask  not  merely  tho 
master  of  the  form  iu  which  perhaps  he  is  envliig  hia 
lessons,  but  also  to  go  about  (o  got  permission  to  go 
down  from  the  raouitors  i' — He  hu«  not  to  ask  auyoue'a 
leave  at  all. 

320o.  {Lord  Lyttelion.)  Do  yon  mean  tLnt  it 
never  happens  that  a  hoy  lias  to  ask  leave,  not  only  of 
the  master,  but  also  of  some  othor  boys  to  go  out  for 
any  purpose  ? — No ;  never. 

3206,  (Sir  S.  NbrtAeofe.)  I  suppose  aneh  matters 
na  colling  "'clock"  or  the  system  of  calling  in  the 
morning  or  the  calling  of  "  election  "  could  be  altered 
and  regulated  by  the  seniors  just  as  they  pleased  ; 
they  have  that  entirely  in  their  own  hands  ? — Yes. 

3207.  Has  there  been  any  modification  since  you 
have  known  college  in  the  duties  required  of  the  boys  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

3203.  You  think  they  are  much  the  same  aa  they 
were  when  you  were  o  junior  ? — I  ihiuk  bo. 

3209.  Is  there  any  tradition  in  the  school  of  their 
having  been  more  severe  formerly  ? — I  think  there  is. 

3210.  {Mr.  Tiaiilelon.)  When  you  were  a  junior 
were  you  told  that  the  system  was  more  severe 
formerly  ? — ^No;  there  were  traditions  ofparticulnrly 
Bevere  seniors. 

3211.  There  were  individuals  who  were  tyrannical? 
—Yea,  but  I  think  the  system  has  i^een  the  same  for 
floaio  time. 

8212.  {Sir  S.  NoTtheole.)  The  head  boy  in  the 
remove  it  called  the  liberty  boy  is  he  not  ? — The  head 
junior  is, 

3213.  Is  he  required  to  do  anything  in  considera- 
tion of  hia  liberty.  Is  he  espected  to  do  exercises  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? — No.  He  is  obliged  to  be 
prompter  to  play  which  takea  up  a  good  deal  of  his 
time. 

3214.  Are  you  aware  that  in  old  times  it  waa  tliB 
custom  to  make  the  liKerty  boy  do  veraes  for  the 
Honiors  ? — No,  I  uovcr  heard  of  ihot. 

3215.  It  is  not  BO  now  ? — No, 

3216.  {Mr.  VoHghan.)  Wilh  regard  to  calling  in 
the  morning,  and  tea  in  the  evening,  and  any  other 
attendances  that  the  juniors  have  to  give,  do  you 
tliink  that  the  seniors  coll  upon  them  more  often  than 
they  would  call  on  servants  if  ihey  had  servants  to  do 
tlie  same  duties? — Of  course,  if  diey  had  servants  to 
do  that  they  would  not  call  upon  the  juniors  at  all. 

3217.  Do  you  think  they  call  upon  junior  boya 
either  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  system  or  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  or  for  any  other  reason  more  than 
they  would  if  they  had  servants  to  do  it  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  You  do  not  drink  two  cups  of  tea  in  order  tliat 
you  may  give  your  junior  more  to  do, 

3218.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  How  often  would  you  say 
a  cup  of  tea  is  called  for  on  an  average  in  the  course 
of  the  evening? — I  should  thhik  most  boya  might 
drink  two  cups, 

3219.  Have  they  any  tea  In  the  hall? — No,  not  in 
the  evening. 

3220.  Have  thoy  any  supper  ? — Yea,  they  Lava 
bread  nnd  cheese  and  meat  and  beer. 

3221.  At  what  time  ia  that  ?— At  1  o'clock  in 
winter,  and  at  8  o'clock  iu  summer. 


3222.  At  what  time  have  Ihey  tc»  ? — At  any  (fat 

you  like  to  have  it  made. 

3223.  You  cannot  have  it  *-cry  often  l«twmi  S 
and  10  ? — No,  but  you  are  lock«A  op  in  winter  M  i 
quarter  to  6  till  10,  with  the  interroptioa  of  ha£ 
an-hour  for  supper,  when  you  go  out. 

3224.  {Lord  Clarnidon.)  Wbo  paya  for  tkolMnJ 
coffee  so  constantly  cnlled  for  ? — ^The  geniora. 

3225.  Does  the  junior  keep  the  account  fcr  bhs*— 
No,  there  is  a  regular  packet  which  comes  into  ccdk^, 
and  which  is  divided  among  the  upper  ctectioai. 

3226.  During  the  time  that  yon  were  a  jonior  dU 
you  sutler  in  any  way,  physically  or  morally,  froa  tli* 
system  ? — No,  I  think  not, 

3227.  You  were  perfectly  happy  there  ' — ^Ye«,IwM 
perfectly  happy. 

3228.  You  did  not  feel  yourself  deprccnd,  m  Ihtt 
you  had  to  perform  duties  or  to  subaiit  to  lUii^ 
which  you  thought  degnvling  ?— No. 

3229.  {Mr.  Thompnon.)  Were  you  happi^orlns 
happy  than  you  were  before  you  got  into  coll(f«}— It 
is  much  better  to  be  a  college  tb&D  a  town  bo;  i  tiV 
nitely  better. 

3230.  {Mt.  Twiilc/on.)  You  say  yon  werelodri 
Dp  from  a.  qunrter  to  6  til  10? — lo  llie  winter. 

3231.  During  that  time  is  noy  muslcr  |inwiil. 
except  for  reading  prayers  ? — No  ;  the  maal«r  etwi 
in  at  10. 

3232.  So  that  the  boys  are  nil  together  doria;  Am 
period  ? — Yes,  in  two  different  rooms, 

3233.  Tho  big  boys  and  the  little  boya  tt-rt-  t(*TiIi,f> 
— No;  the  big  boys  we  in  one  room   ai, 

boys  in  another;    except  that  one  mouiui:  ^ ^^ 

fhnn  B  to  10,  to  see  that  the  room  is  quiet  Bsdlktf 
under  elections  do  their  work, 

3234.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Could  you  state  brict)y«*U 
are  the  advantagca  of  being  In  college,  as  to  Itw  n»- 
fort  of  the  boy,  as  compared  with  being  a  lore  Wj 
which  induce  you  to  say  it  is  better  to  be  iiicoUq!*^ 
— I  do  not  know.  I  like  tho  idea  much  better.  I  likt 
the  fellows  in  college  much  better  ;  nnd  there  b  • 
sort  of  erprit  de  corps. 

3235.  }>!it  I  mean  as  to  the  wnys  and  habitsofUM 
. — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  odTaninge  ifcOE 
You  lu-e  fed  just  as  well  at  the  boardm^bonse*. 

3236.  Then  iks  to  the  socinl  intcrcouree  betwealbt 
boys  ? — Yes,  that  I  like  much  better  in  eoUegew  Ik 
feUows  there  are  much  more  together. 

3237.  (Mr.  Thompson.')  Do  you  think  lliM  fi  lAf 
general  opinion  ? — Yes.  You  very  Beldora  "t  a 
Queen's  scholar  who  does  not  like  itbetterthMatOMra 
boy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  waa  my  bctiae, 
and  I  often  expressed  it.  It  depends,  however,  ptirth 
on  whether  you  have  a  kind  senior  or  not  ;  mine  «■» 
a  particulurly  kind  one. 

3238.  (Sir  S.  Northeote.)  Does  it  not  fr^qoentlj 
happen  that  a  boy,  as  a  junior,  is  obliged  to  fag  far 
boys  who  are  below  him  in  school? — Yea.  IImJ* 
fag  before  I  went  into  collego.  As  a  town  boy  I  btJ 
a  fag.  Then,  when  I  went  into  college,  I  was  fi^£«>l 
for  that  year,     I  was  a  fug  when  I  was  in  the  tixA. 

3239.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  likely  to  ht 
galling  to  a  boy,  that  after  being  a  master  he  faa«  top 
down  in  that  manner  ? — I  thmk  it  would  do  bin* 
great  deal  of  good. 

3240.  {Mr.  rAompjoB.)  Perbops  you  think  it nn'^ 
bo  extended  to  the  seniors  ? — No  ;  I  think  yon  bat* 
enough  of  it.     Nothing  is  good  in  excess. 

3241.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  I  suppose  siDecyoabii* 
ceased  to  be  a  junior,  you  think  yonr  time  i«  mm 
agreeably  and  more  usorully  employed  ? — I  did  not 
like  my  second  election  year  as  well  as  my  juniei 
year.     Of  course,  the  upper  election  is  pleasanier, 

8242.  Why  did  you  not  like  the  second  elcctiixi 
year  ?— I  dare  say  it  was  a  good  deal  accidental,  bm  I 
did  not  like  it.  Your  senior  was  very  kind  to  yea 
when  you  were  a  junior  ;  and  os  a  second  electlca 
you  had  less  to  do  with  the  seniors,  and  besEdtt 
had  a  great  deal  of  responsibility,  which  yoa  dU 
not  have  when  you  were  n  junior,  except  concereias 
yourself.     Altogether,  I  did  not  like  it  so  mncb. 
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i!^43.  (^Mr.    T/iompson.')  Hnd  you  much  time  for 

ivork  us  a  SMond  clectioo  ? — Yes  ;   you  Lad  fower 
Cttlla  on  yoar  time, 

3244.  (AVr  S.  Northcofe.)  Were  you  ever  punished 
Ks  a  second  election  lor  tlio  fault  ot'ftjuuior  ? — No,  I 
thJDk  not. 

3245.  le  it  ever  the  case.  Have  you  known  boya 
punished  ? — Yes. 

3246.  Will  yon  give  us  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
case  in  wliich  n  second  election  would  ha  punished  for 
the  fnult  of  a  junior  ? — If  be  left  hla  books  repeatedly 
Dp  Bchool. 

3247.  If  the  junior  did  ? — Yea  ;  he  might  punish 
the  junior,  or  he  might  punish  the  second  election. 

3248.  (j*//-.  Ticislcton,}  Has  not  this  responsibility 
of  the  second  elections  a  tendency  to  make  them  BCvere 
towards  (he  junior  ? — It  makes  him  look  after  the 
junior,  of  course. 

3249.  {Sir  S.  Norlheate.)  Do  you  tliinkJt  a  good 
system  ? — Its  advantages  eeem  to  bo  very  few,  and  its 
disadvantages  many  and  obvious  ;  and  I  give  it  as  my 
decided  opinion  that  it  would  he  well,  if  possible,  to 
aholish  it  altogether.  Its  recommcadation,  I  confess, 
is  only  its  convenience,  or  its  present  npparect  ne- 
cessity. 

3250.  {Mr.  TwisUton.)  It  is  like  the  system  of 
middlemen  in  Ireland,  is  it  not,  with  regard  to  the 
juniors  ? — Yea. 

32.51.  (jVr.  Vaughaii.)  Do  you  think  it  would 
naturally  have  the  elFect  of  making  the  second  election 
more  severe  than  the  seniors  themselves  would  be  ? — I 
do  not  know  about  that.  If  he  got  licked  occasionally 
by  the  senior  it  might  teach  him  a  little  consideration 
for  his  junior  perhaps.     I  dare  say  it  is  unnecessary. 

3252.  {Sir  S.Northcote.)  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole, 
looking  lit  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  senior,  that 
it  is  a  good  system  that  the  second  election  should  Le 
made  rcsponsilile  in  this  way  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 
The  only  recommend  a  I  ion  of  it  fur  the  seniors  is  that 
it  saves  them  trouble,  because  it  ia  much  less  trouble, 
the  second  election  sitting  with  the  junior,  and  seeing 
tliat  be  dues  all  he  has  to  do,  whereas  it  would  bo  a 
great  bore  for  the  senior  to  go  into  the  under  election 
room  and  superintend  ;  he  might  as  well  do  everything 
himself. 

3253.  Do  you  coiirfider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
second  election  to  see  that  Ihojunlor  does  his  own  work 
properly,  and  manages  everything  for  hiniself  properly, 
or  tliut  he  fulfils  the  commands  of  the  seniors  properly  ? 
— That  he  fuliils  the  commands  of  the  seniors  pro- 
perly. 

3254.  The  seniors  would  soon  find  out  whether  their 
commands  were  obeyed  ? — Yes ;  but,  supposing  I  had 
bad  tea  brought  to  mo  one  night,  I  know  it  is  bad, 
hut  it  woidd  be  a  grent  bore  if  I  had  to  go  and  aeo 
that  the  fellow  made  it  properly. 

3255.  Wouldnotyou  judge  by  the  result? — Yes,  but 
I  am  not  nble  to  suggest  a  cure  without  waste  of  time. 

3356,  {Lord  Devon.)  Supposing  one  of  the  seniors  to 
be  veiy  severe  and  tyrannical  to  his  junior,  have  you 
known  an  instance  in  which  the  body  of  seniors  have 
interfered  ? — No,  never. 

3257.  Is  tliat  because  you  have  known  no  instance 
of  tyranny  ? — I  have  known  no  very  severe  senior, 

ZlaH.  Have  you  never  known  an  instance  iu  your 
collepo  life  iu  which  things  havobeon  done  by  a  senior 
to  B  junior  which  were  rather  against  public  opinion, 
or  which  ought  to  have  been  against  public  opinion  in 
college  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  can  recollect  an 
instance, 

3259.  At  any  rate,  whether  there  has  been  or  not, 
have  j-ou  ever  known  an  instimce  in  which  the  Ixidy 
of  seniors  have  remonstrnted  or  interfered  with  the 
exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  an  individual  senior? 
—No,  that  I  certainly  have  not 

3260,  Would  it  be  part  of  the  system  of  college 
admi  nisi  ration  that  iu  such  a  case  as  that  to  which  I 
have  refen-ed  there  should  he  such  an  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  seniors  ? — Yes,  the  monitors  would 
probably  iulerfere. 


JUr.G.T.M. 


32C1.    But  during  your  four  years   yon    do  not        WEST- 
recolleet  any  interference  ? — No,  decidedly  not,  UINSTEK. 

3263.  Do  you  recollect  any  appeal,  or  would  an 
appeal  lie,  to  use  n  legal  word,  fi'om  a  junior  against 
any  severe  punishmont  inflicted  by  an  individual 
monitor  to  the  body  of  the  monitors? — No  j  there  3Feb.isc3. 
would  rot  be  an  appeal,  but  of  course  such  soverily 
could  not  full  to  bo  known  by  the  monitors,  and  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  there  being  na  apjieal. 

3263.  Is  it  the  case  as  wo  have  heard  It  stated 
with  regard  to  other  schools  {one  other  school  cer- 
tainly), that  supposing  a  junior  boy  to  he  about  to  bo 
punii^hed  by  a  head  boy  he  might  stay  the  hand  of 
that  head  boy  by  saying,  •'  I  call  upon  you  to  n-fer 
"  this  to  the  other  prefels,"  you  do  not  know  of  iiny 
such  things?— No,  there  is  no  such  recogniied 
principle, 

8264.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcole.)  Do  you  think  a  senior 
would  at  all  take  the  part  of  his  own  junior  and 
defend  him  against  other  seniors  ? — Yes,  if  he  thought 
him  ill-used  ho  would, 

3265.  Has  there  ever  been  occasion  for  a  junior  to 
appenl  to  his  own  senior  ? — No. 

3266.  In  fact  you  have  never  knoivn  an  instance 
of  bullying  in  college  at  Westminster  ? — No,  I  have 
seen  hidings  or  tannings  but  not  hullyings. 

3267.  Those  you  consider  were  all  deserved?—! 
think  so. 

3368.  Can  you  conceive  the  case  of  bullying  there 
at  nil  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  possible,  I  should  think. 

3269.  I  mean  that  there  is  a  line  beyond  which  S 
senior  would  not  be  justlQed  in  going  ? — Yes  ;  in  tha 
case  of  any  wanton  hiding  or  anything  of  thai  sort. 
Such  a  thing  might  happen  there  as  well  as  anyn-Lcre 
else. 

3270.  But  you  do  not  think  it  ever  dees  hoppen 
there  V — Certainly  not, 

3271.  Supposing  It  did,  do  you  think  any  notice 
would  bo  taken  of  it  ? — That  would  depend  on  thf 
set  there  were  in  college. 

3272.  Would  it  be  the  daty  of  anyone  to  do  it  ?— 
No,  there  is  no  understood  preconceived  rule  about 
it.     It  might  turn  out  either  way. 

3273.  It  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  monitors  to 
take  notice  of  what  they  thought  was  bullying  ? — 
They  might  make  it  their  duty.  I  should  think  it  my 
duty,  of  course,  if  I  saw  any  bullying,  lo  stop  it.  At 
the  same  tkne,  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  duties,  like 
having  to  see  that  the  under  elections  do  their 
work. 

3274.  {Mr.  Twisleton.)  It  could  not  he  a  regular 
duty,  because  bullying  so  seldom  occurs,  iu  your 
view  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  so. 

3275.  { Sir  S,  A'orlheole.)  Generally  speaking,  do 
you  imogine,  from  what  you  hear  from  others,  that  the 
system  of  fagging  at  Westminster  is  more  severe  than 
at  other  schools,  or  about  the  same  ? — I  think  it  wonid 
be  more  severe,  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  bullying, 
but  it  ia  more  severe,  I  dare  say,  from  the  feature  of 
calling  in  the  morning. 

3276.  There  is  not  more  irregular  bullying,  but 
the  system  of  fagging  is  more  severe  ? — Yes,  that  is 
what  I  mean  to  say. 

3277.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Does  it  occur  to  you 
that  any  change  can  be  made  in  the  system  for  the 
better,  because  I  think  yon  will  agree  that  for  a 
junior,  at  a  very  important  period  of  his  life,  fixnn  15 
to  16,  to  lose  a  whole  year  or  nearly  so,  is  a  giievance 
which  requires  a  remedy  ? — Yes,  to  bo  sure. 

3278.  If  you  have  reflected  on  the  thing,  which  I 
dare  say  you  have,  having  gone  from  the  juniors  to 
the  seniors,  in  what  way  do  you  think  any  iraprove- 
mcut  could  be  introduced  ? — I  dure  sny,  if  there  were 
a  rule  that  in  the  hours  during  which  a  junior  is  sup- 
posed to  be  working,  from  8  to  10,  that  they  should 
be  entirely  fi-ee  from  any  calls,  it  would  be  better. 
That  ia  a  thing  which  has  occurred  to  me,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  altogether  such  a  hardship  on  the 
seniors,  hccausD  I  think  they  might  manage  to  got 
their  evening's  tea  before  that. 

3279.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  morfl  eerrnnta 
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WEST-       Appointed,  to  do  that  which  is  really  servants'  work, 
MmSTEB.     tjujt  that  would  be  a  great  thing  ? — To  be  sure. 

3280.  And  an  easing  of  the  juniors  ? — Yes. 

3281.  (JWr.  Tmitlcton.)  Wilh  those  two  improve- 
monts  you  do  not  think  the  fagging  would  be  more 

3  Feb.  18SS.     BCToro  than  at  other  schools  ? — I  reall;  hardljr  know 
•~~~^~~      anytliing  about  tho  fagging  at  other  schools. 

8282.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  1  understood  you  to  aay 
that  tho  second  election  feel  the  system  as  more 
IronblcEonio  than  the  boys  who  are  fagged,  the 
juniors  ? — Not  a  greater  trouble.  They  have  not 
more  work,  nor  haye  they  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  work,  but  they  have  a  different  kind  of 
work,  and  it  is  rather  irksome. 
S2S3,  Was  it  more  disagreeable  7 — Tes. 

3284.  Would  it  not  therefore  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  juniors  very  much,  without  pressing  very  hardly 
on  the  election  above  them,  if  they  were  to  partake 
directly  in  the  fagging,  instead  of  being  responsible 
for  the  fagging  in  the  manner  you  describe? — If  the 
second  election  were  to  be  fagged  too  ? 

3285.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  know  about  that  That  is 
just  the  only  one  thing  that  mokes  a  second  election's 
life  at  all  endurable. 

3286.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that,  as  at  present 
constituted,  it  is  more  disagreeable  to  be  a  second 
elcclion  ? — ^Ycs ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  cxflclly  like  two  years'  fagging. 

3287.  Not  even  mitigated  ?— No. 

3288.  {Lord  Devon.)  Passing  irom  the  qoestJon 
of  tho  college,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  whether 
anything  has  occurred  to  you  with  reference  to  the 
general  system  of  the  school ;  as  regards  education  or 
any  other  point,  which  you  would  wish  to  bring  under 
our  notice  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  bo. 

3269.  For  example,  whether  any  one  branch  of 
study  is  neglected,  or  whether  there  is  undue  promi- 
nence given  to  any  ;  or  any  matter  which  you,  having 
had  experience  of  it,  would  wish  to  see  longed  ?— 
No,  I  think  not. 

3290.  (Mr.  Thompton.}  Are  you  going  to  tho 
University  ? — Yes. 

3291.  Do  you  expect  to  get  to  Oxford? — I  am 
going  to  Cambridge. 

3292.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  degree  of  intereouree 
have  the  seniors  with  the  under  master.  Is  there 
any  personal  intercourse  with  the  muster  who  is 
personally  in  connexion  with  the  college,  any  more 
than  that  he  comes  in  to  prayers  in  the  evening  ? — 
Yes,  if  there  is  anything  ho  wants  done  in  the  college 
he  would  do  it  through  tho  monitors. 

3293.  Have  instances  occurred  of  that  in  your 
time  ? — Yes. 

3294.  Will  you  give  an  example  of  such  a  case  as 
a  master  would  iifterfere  in  ? — I  cap  only  remember 


one  rather  trivia)  case.  A  great  maay  chain  haj 
been  broken  in  college  in  a  row,  and  he  sent,  throng 
the  monitors,  a  sort  of  messago  that  it  was  not  ta 
happen  again.     That  goes  throogli  the  mcoiittv. 

329S.  Has  it  been  the  hitbtl^  either  la  your  tint 
or  from  what  you  have  beard,  that  the  moniloi 
should  drink  tea  with  the  maater,  or  that  ttee 
should  be  any  intercourae  of  that  Bort  ? — He  oee^ 
sionally  has  fellons  into  tea.  That  would  alwafibt 
of  a  Saturday  or  Sundv^  nighty  and  he  would  ban 
very  few  in  then. 

8296.  {Sir  S.  Korlheote.)  Do  yon  suppose  that  Oa 
master  has  a  general  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in 
college,  that  he  knows  whether  there  is  mnch  bulg- 
ing or  not,  and  whether  the  fagging  is  severe,  or  anj. 
thiug  of  that  kind  ? — No.  Be  knows  exactly  iriut 
the  system  is  hut  he  has  no  ineana  of  knowing,  u 
he  is  not  there,  except  by  complaint,  of  how  it  ii 
carried  oat. 

3297.  He  knows  what  the  system  ia  by  liii  own 
knowledge  as  a  boy  ? — Yes,  and  he  can  pot  any 
question  he  likes,  and,  of  conrse,  ^v-e  should  tdlltini 
exactly  what  it  was. 

3298.  I  mean  does  he  usually  tbrongb  the  monilon 
or  in  any  other  way  get  on  idea  of  bow  the  system  ii 
working  ? — Yes,  he  consults  tbem  aboat  things. 

3299.  For  instance,  if  ho  observed  that  the  jnnion 
were  falling  off  in  their  school  work,  would  he  speak  ta 
the  monitors  ? — Yes,  he  comes  down  on  their  iodi. 
vidual  seniors.  The  senior  is  responsible  fir  hii 
junior's  work  to  a  certtun  extent. 

8300.  Would  the  senior  in  sncb  a  cnso  rrnnKiit 
that  the  boy  hod  not  time  for  his  school  work  beoaa 
he  bod  so  much  fagging  ? — It  woald  be  rathet  k 
curious  thing  perhaps  to  say.  It  woald  be  cotliig 
his  own  throat  of  course ;  and,  besides,  it  woiUd  bet 
very  unnatural  question  for  a  master  to  ask.  fiat  if 
the  master  were  to  speak  to  a  monitor  or  Beniorsbnl 
a  jonior  falling  off  in  his  work,  althongfa  the  seoitr 
would  not  probably  answer  that  it  wns  owing  to  hit 
being  over  fagged,  which  might  often  not  be  tnfc 
still  be  would  speak  to  the  junior,  and  tell  hiatt 
work  harder  ;  and  if  he  felt  conscioas  of  havingorK< 
worked  liim,  would  consider  it  bis  duty  to  remit  boos 
part  of  his  fogging.  It  ia  not  in&equent  for  a  Knia 
to  help  his  junior  in  his  work. 

8301.  You  never  hoard  of  a  boy  sanng  rack  i 
thing  ? — No. 

8302.  {Mr.  Tteitleton.)  In  regard  to  the  tptea 
you  mentioned  of  juniors  calling  boys  early  U  Wu}- 
Chester,  would  that  happen  in  conunonm  ot  in 
college  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  heard  it  toU  u  ^ 
ston'.  I  could  not  even  he  quite  Bar«  that  it  wi: 
at  Winchester  at  all,  but  I  heard  that  it  wat  >1 
Wiuohcstor  j^Bt  in  a  general  way. 


ffr.A.Slcwart, 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Mr.  Alam  Stewabt  called  in  and  examined. 


8303.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  How  long  have  you  been 
fit  Westminster  ? — Nine  ye.irs  next  Sepleraber. 

3304.  Were  you  more  than  one  year  a  town  boy  ? 
t— Yes,  I  was  there  five  years  very  nearly, 

3305.  Then  you  passed  into  college  ? — Yes. 

3306.  You  have  been  four  years  in  college  ?— Four 
years  in  May. 

3307.  You  were  only  one  year  a  junior? — Yea,  yon 
never  are  more. 

3308.  During  that  tjme  did  you  find  the  fagging 
very  severe  ?-^— No, 

3309.  Had  you  not  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  sojfietimes  to  call  the  seniors  ?— Yes,  I  had 
to  get  up  early  but  I  did  not  find  any  i||  cficcts  froip 
\t,  and  I  did  not  mind  it  myself. 

3310.  Did  you  find  that  you  had  sullicient  time  to 
read  ?— Plenty,  and  evidence  of  that  is  that  I  got  my 
remove  that  half.  At  the  end  of  my  junior  year  I 
fras  removed  into  a  higher  form  whicli  1  should  not 
jave  been  if  I  had  not  had  time  to  work. 

^11,  {Lord  LyUelton.)     WJiat  time  of  day  did 


you  work  ? — We  had  almost  all  the  evoiing  to  odp 
selves  till  10  o'clock. 

3312.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Frtnn  what  tims?- 
From  about  half-past  seven  when  w^e  came  in. 

3313.  During  that  two  honra  and  a  half  wvre  7111 
not  constantly  interrupted  by  having  duties  to  do  fbt 
the  seniors  ? — No  j  very  seldom. 

3314.  Wasnotthercaconatantciyingof "e^ectioi'? 
—No  ;  not  much  in  the  evening. 

3315.  So  that  you  hod  the  evenings  to  yomehe)  I 
•—Very  nearly. 

8316.  If  youwere  not  "tenor"? — Tes  j  baftmot' 
has  no  more  duty  to  perform  during  that  timetbm 
■imply  to  keep  up  the  fire,  to  put  co^  on,  and  that 
does  not  want  doing  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the 
two  hours. 

3317.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  juaica's  year 
is  almost  lost  to  him  for  reading  and  for  advancing  in 
the  school,  and  although  you  may  have  made  tims 
enough  for  reading,  is  not  the  general    imprasaiuL 
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of  the  Bcliool,   tliat  it  Is  u  lost  year? — Not  (but  I 
ever  lieartt  of  berore, 

3318.  You  think  ttittt  a  boy  c&a  get  on  as  well  in 
his  junior  year  in  college  ns  at  nny  otber  time? — 
Certftinly.  if  he  chooses  ;  it  rests  with  himself. 

3319.  Dcr  you  coositkr  ihat  the  punishmente  which 
are  inflicted  by  the  seniors  on  the  juniors  or  by  the 
fecond  clectiou  on  llie  juniors  are  severe? — No,  not 
in  usnnl  ciiKcs.  I  Iijive  lieord  stories  of  boya  who 
have  been  tyrannical,  but  certainly  uot  in  ihe  last 
Tear  that  I  can  roTni'inher, 

332(1.  Yon  have  never  seen  any  punishment  of 
undue  severity  such  ns  "buckhorsing"or  "  tanning"  ? 
— No. 

3321.  Are  you  acquainted  with  apnnishment  called 
"  tanning  in  way,"  where  a  boy  ia  obliged  to  stand 
with  one  leg  up,  which  ha  puts  on  the  sink  and  ia 
then  kicked  by  another  boy  ? — 1  know  what  you 
mean,  bnt  since  we  have  been  seniors  we  have  not 
allowed  mich  a  thing  to  l>e  done,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  aueh  a  thing  had  been  done,  but  I  made  inquiries 
tbe  other  diiy,  and  find  it  had  been  done  once  in  our 
year  and  lhat  in  llie  only  time. 

'*  3322.  (I-ord  Lytldlon.)    Where  are  you   in   th« 
echool? — In  the  flixth  form. 

3323.  Nenr  the  top  ?— Sixth. 

3324.  {Sir.  Ttcislefon.)  Are  yon  a  monitor  ?— No  j 
I  am  nest  after  the  monitors, 

3325.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  What  is  your  ago  ?— I 
shall  l)e  19  in  May. 

3326.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  When  did  this  case  of 
tanning  in  wiiy  occur  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  did 
not  know  that  such  a  thing  had  been  done,  antU  the 
other  day. 

3327.  Bnt  Blill  it  seems  to  have  made  a  sufticient  im- 
pression on  tbeaoniorB.  Yousay  it  hag  been  done  away 
with  ? — Yea  ;  the  tnith  is  lhat  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  has  been  done  three  times  since  1  have  been  iu 
college. 

332*^.  Yiiu  say  you  never  heard  of  it  till  the  other 
d.iv,  what  brought  it  to  your  knowledge? — Because, 
wticiL  Mr.  Meyrick  complained,  we  inquired  whether 
such  a  tliing  had  been  done,  and  then  we  were  told  it 
had  been  done  once  ;  but  I  did  not  know  It  before 
then, 

3329.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Once  in  the  In^l  year  ? — 
Tes. 

3330.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Doyou  knowwhether  llie 
boy  on  whom  it  wa.s  inflicted  was  iujured  by  it  ? — 
Not  that  I  have  heard.  If  he  had  been,  we  alioulJ 
have  heard  of  if. 

3331.  {Lord  Li/ttelitin.)  Did  you  Kce  him  after- 
wards ? — I  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  done. 

3332.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  By  whose  order  was  it 
done  ?— I  believe  by  the  captain's  ;  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

3333.  Can  any  one  boy  order  an  exccntiou  of  that 
(■ort  ? — A  senior  can, 

3334.  Any  senior  can  order  a  punishment  of  that 
sort  ?— Tes. 

333.5.  Tliere  is  no  particular  solemnity  attached  (o 
this  tanning  iu  way? — Solemnity  is  too  strong  an 
expression  ;  tliere  iw  a  certnin  formality. 

3336.  It  is  merely  considered  severe  ? — Yes. 

3337.  (SirS.  Nortkcole.)  What  was  the  oflencc  in 
this  case  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

3338.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  If  a  senior  was  to  order 
this  particular  punishment,  this  tanning  in  way, 
would  he  bo  llie  boy  who  would  kick  him  ? — No. 

333!>.  Would  he  appoint  some  other  boy  to  kick 
him? — It  ia  generally  either  his  second  election,  or 
the  second  election  last  on  tiie  list. 

3340.  In  consequence  of  the  complaint  made  by  Mr. 
Meyrick,  which  came  to  Ihe  knowledgeof  the  seniors, 
Ibcy  have  put  an  end  to  this  punishment  altogether. 
Is  that  what  we  are  to  understand  ? — -I  believe  it  was 
ngreed  to  abolisli  it  before  that,  but  I  have  not  myself 
heard  anything  about  it.  I  never  allowed  it  with  my 
junior. 

3341.  You  could  never  have  allowed  it  if  you  never 
heard  of  it  \  hut  it  was  to  you  entu-ely  cew  ? — I  have 

i. 


heard  of  it ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  1  never  ahould        tttct 
have  allowed  my  second  election  to  punish  my  junior    siixs-m* 
in  that  wuy.  ' '^ 

3342.  Doyou  know  whether  thero  was  nny  con-  Sir  A.nicieeir, 

stiltntlon  between  the  seniors  as  to  putting  an  end  to         , 

this  form  of  punishment  ? — I  believe  there  was  not.     ^  '"*''■  '^"''''■ 
I  did  net  know  of  it  if  there  was, 

3343.  How  can  it  be  said  to  be  put  an  end  to  ? 

Simply  that  it  has  not  been  done. 

3344.  You  are  not  a  monitor? — No,  I  am  not. 
3343.  Do  you  consider  that  any  regulation  has  been 

made,  ns  fur  as  your  knowledge  goes,  by  monitors  or 
seniors,  to  prevent  the  inHiclion  of  that  furin  of 
punisiiment  ? — No  regulation  has  been  made,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  nny  senior  would  do  it.  I  think  they 
have  determined  in  their  own  minds  not  to  do  so," 

3346.  That  binds  Ihe  present  seniors,  but  it  would 
not  bind  tlic  seniors  of  next  year  ? — No. 

3347.  (Lord  Devon.)  Have  yon  ever  witnessed 
any  gathering  or  collection  of  seniors  to  dii-cuss 
either  that  or  auy  other  point  connected  with  the  power 
of  punishment  ? — No,  I  think  not,  since  I  have  been 
a  senior. 

3348.  Wliile  you  were  in  ono  of  the  other  electiona 
did  any  such  meeting  take  place  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber it. 

3349.  Should  you  say  thai,  on  the  whole,  duiing 
your  four  yeai's  of  college,  you  have  not  bcou  copni- 
Kant  of  any  act  of  undue  severity  in  tlic  exercise  of 
punishment  ? — Myself  do  you  mean  ? 

33.1O.  I  do  not  mean  you  iiidivtdunlly.  Has  any 
oome  within  your  obfervalion  ? — Certainly  not. 

3351,  Not  during  tlie  four  years  at  nil  ? — No. 

33.52,  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Is  there  nnyihing  which 
occurs  which  is  desirable  as  a  change  In  the  nyalem, 
I  mean  the  system  that  is  observed  by  the  seniora 
towards  the  juniors  ? — No,  I  think  if  a  senior  is  right- 
minded,  the  system  is  the  best  you  can  have, 

33o3.  In  short,  if  a  senior  ia  not  over  severe,  you 
think  it  is  n  siystem  incapable  of  improvement? — 
Y'es,  certainly. 

3354,  (Lord  Devon.)  What  form  were  you  iu 
when  you  got  into  college? — I  was  in  the  up]ier 
shell,  I  thiuk.  I  got  my  remove  into  the  uitpcr 
shell  at  the  time  when  I  got  into  college. 

3353.  Which  were  your  happiest  four  years,  thu 
four  yeaJ-s  you  were  n  town  boy,  or  the  four  years  you 
were  in  college  ?  —  Decidedly  the  four  years  ia 
college. 

3356.  On  what  grounds  ? — I  liked  it  better.  Wo 
were  fVeer, 

3357.  More  withdrawn  from  the  personal  !.uper- 
vision  of  the  master  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  s.iy 
that  we  took  liberties  with  him. 

3358.  But  you  were  more  free  of  him;  you  governed 
yourselves  more  ? — Yes. 

3359.  (L^rd  Li/tlcltoH.')  You  consider  that  tha 
college  is  rather  the  distingnislied  class  in  the  school, 
the  better  part  of  the  school  ? — They  are  considered 
so  at  Westminster. 

3360.  (Lord  Clnrcndon.)  The  dominant  class  ? — 
Yes. 

3361.  {Mr.  Vaugfian.)  Do  you  think  the  smaller 
boys  were  as  happy  in  the  board  in  g-ho  uses  ns  in 
college  ? — I  think  they  are  very  happy  there  ;  I  was. 

3362.  Not  more  so  than  tlie  juniors  in  college  ? — 
No. 

3363.  (Sir  S.  Xorlhcote.)  Have  you  ever  hoard 
of  town  boys  aliiinking  from  standing  out  for  college 
for  fear  of  the  treatment  in  the  junior  year  ? — No  ;  I 
think  those  who  have  shrunk  from  college  hava 
shrunk  more  from  the  trouble  of  getting  in. 

3364.  Is  not  the  juniors'  year  thought  a  very  Lard 
yciu'  ?— Only  hv  llioso  who  have  not  tried  it, 

3365.  (Mr.  'j'wislcton.)  Was  Mr.  Meyriek  not  in 
the  junior  yiiaf  '! — Yes  ;  he  got  into  college  last  May, 
so  he  has  been  a  junior  until  now  ;  and  if  he  had  stayed 
he  would  have  been  so  till  nest  May. 

•  B[nr»llii»eiiaiMici'wMiriTpn,  ■  rHnil»tinn  hM  bwn  made  by  Ihn 
IIfailMaviuiMitinia.'">tuin>ahigIhiBfDriii  ol  ininlntamiii^,  knd  ttali  vii\ 
Dpf>lj  to  pli  tnturr;  BLiMors, 
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3366,  Sliould  yoa  eaj  (hat  he  has  not  tried  the 
junior  year  ? — Yes,  he  has,  fully. 

3367.  {/^rrf  Devon.)  Hnve  any  other  boys  lioen 

ifr.A.Sitaart.  taken  nwny  during  your  four  years  ia  colli'ge,  that 
you  are  aware  of? — Yes ;  there  was  one  in  my  own 
election  of  ibe  i  ame  of  Shadwell.  He  was  taken 
away  because  he  wna  blind  ;  he  turned  blind  after  he 
got  into  college.  I  do  not  think  I  remember  any 
others  at  tliiii  moment. 

3368.  Hne  there  been  any  other  case  than  the  one 
referred  lo,  Mcyrick's  cnse,  in  which  a.  boy  lias  been 
taken  awoy  from  alleged  hnrdiihip  ? — Not  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 


3369.  (Sir  S.  Xorlkcole.)  Do  you  Icoow  uiTlldBg 
about  other  schoolx,  whether  there  is  considered  Ut  Wl 
more  bullying  at  other  schools  than  at  WestuunMcrf 
— ^No.  I  do  not  know  nnybody  at  other  bcIwm1% 
except  one  at  Charlerliouse  and  one  at  WiocheeW. 

3370.  Is  not  Westminsler  thought  harder  lln 
iho^e  ? — Not  that  I  ever  henrd  oi'. 

3371.  Is  not  Clinrterhou^e  supposed  to  be  ft  plm 
where  there  is  n  good  deal  of  fHgging  ? — I  think  iwt. 

3372.  Nor  Winchester? — Not  that  ever  I  liesrt 
of.  I  htve  never  been  to  either  of  tbem.  I  cannot 
say. 
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3373.  (Lord  Clarendon.)    Ton  ore  nwnre  llint  we 

1 J  March  !803.  Jiave  received  some  information  of  a  painful  charscler 

from  Mr.  Meyrick,  snd  we  thought  it  right  that  you 

should  see  the  evidence  he  gave  hb.  We  havo 
understood  that  you  wished  to  see  us  upon  tho 
subject,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hearnnylhing  you 
have  to  say  either  generally  or  in  detail  upon  it  ? — 
I  certainly  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  injustice 
to  the  school  if  hearsay  statements,  in  great  part  erro- 
neous, were  printed  ond  given  forth  as  evidence  which 
tho  Commission  had  accepted,  without  any  cor- 
rection being  supplied  in  immediate  connexion  with 
them, 

3374.  As  you  have  had  Mr.  Meyrick's  evidence 
before  you,  there  are,  proliably,  parts  of  it  lo  which 
you  would  particularly  wish  to  reply,  or  to  draw 
our  attention  to? — Yes.  There  are  some  things 
which  I  would  explain,  and  some  things  I  should 
wish  to  point  out  as  entire  misstatements.  For 
insliinco,  in  question  2481  of  Mr.  Meyrick's  evidence, 
Lord  Clarendon  asks,  "  May  I  ask  why  Mr. 
"  Scott  said  your  boy  could  not  go  back  to  the 
"  school?"  I  can  easily  exphiiu  that  I  felt  that 
a  boy  who  had  withdrawn  from  college  under 
such  circumstances  would  find  his  position  in  the 
school  afterwards  to  bo  intolerable,  and  that  was  what 
I  said  to  Mr.  Meyrick.  It  was  obvious  enough  tlmt 
ho  would  bo  regarded  as  a  renegade,  ond  tho  other 
boys  would  have  tormented  him.  In  point  of  fact  be 
could  not  have  remained  in  the  school  with  any 
comfort  to  himself,  and  that  was  what  I  told  Mr. 
Meyrick. 

3375.  There  is  no  Instance  that  you  are  aware  of, 
of  a  boy  having  gone  back  to  school  from  college  ? — 
I  imagine  there  never  has  been  such  a  cose  since  the 
school  has  existed. 

3376.  (.Mr,  Thnmpton.)  Do  you  suppose  that  Mr. 
Meyrick  was  serious  in  making  this  proposal  ? — Yes, 
I  thought  ho  was. 

3377.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  It  was  in  the  inlcrest  of 
tho  boy  that  you  dissuaded  Mr.  Meyrick  from  sending 
him  back  to  the  school,  though  you  said  there  was  no 
positive  objection  to  it? — Yes,  nothing  statutable. 
Again,  he  speaks  of  the  statutable  provision,  by  which 
a  boy  is  required  to  havo  been  a  year  in  the  school 
l)cforc  entrance  into  college,  as  if  it  were  amodem  abuse. 
Then,  in  answer  2485,  he  auys,  "  As  an  instance  of 
"  whatIassert,itwouldbeBup|K)aed  that  ifaboywcro 
"  taken  tU  while  ho  was  l)cl'ore  a  master  saying  his 
"  lesson  that  that  fact  would  bo  sufficient  to  prevent 
"  him  from  undergoing  a  degrading  and  brutal  punish- 
"  Ticnl  for  a  temporary  rclireiaeut  from  the  room," 
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Now  I  do  not  accuse  Sir.  Meyrick  of  inteotioiul 
mis-statement  in  such  things,  because  1  see  perfrctJj 
well  how  his  error  may  have  ariM'n.  Xhere  an  ihrca 
terms,  as  Lord  Devon  knows  perfectly  well,  In  ate  at 
Westminster,  "leave  out  of  school, "  "leave  down 
school,"  and  "  leave  out,"  which  tliree  things  l«  yon 
probably  sound  much  alike,  but  to  a  boy  convey 
tlirco  entirely  different  conceptions.  "Leare  out  rf 
school "  means  sick  leave,  leave  to  go  into  the  sick 
house  as  an  invalid.  "  Leave  out  "means  leave  to  go  to 
friends  in  town  j  "  leave  down  school "  mcaai 
what  would  be  asked  from  a  master  in  school ;  "  leave 
down  school "  is  simply  the  master's  leave,  and  Hi. 
Meyrick  has  mistaken  what  his  boy  said  of  "leave 
out  of  school"  for  "leave  down  pchool." 

3378.  {Lord Lyiuilon.)  Mr.  Meyrick  admitled  thai 
subsequently  ? — Well,  but  there  is  a  long  story  ahoql 
this,  and  afterwards  in  O'Brien's  evidence  a  whole 
page  is  confused,  because  CBrieo  answered  yoa 
on  one  particular  point,  conceiving  himselT  to  be 
questioned  on  that  point. 

3379.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  We  were  not  under  that 
nii!<opprehen8ion  when  we  questioned  O'Brien  ?— 
But  he  was  under  thnt  misapprehension  when  be 
answered. 

{Mr.  ThompioH.)  We  certn  inly  used  the  words  in 
the  corrected  sense  which  you  attribute  to  them  wbet 
we  questioned  him,  because  Mr.  Meyrick,  if  I  ui 
not  mistaken,  had  already  recanted  what  he  said 
about  its  being  necessary  on  the  slightest  occaeio&i 
to  get  the  consent  of  those  boys. 

3380.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  It  was  faU  son  who 
corrected  it  ? — I  can  only  answer  for  O'Brien,  becanse 
I  have  his  nulogrnph  here  that  he  was  under  that 
misapprehension. 

3381.  (Mr.  jTAom/tMn.)  Under  what  misappieheo- 
sion  ? — Lord  Lytlellou  asks  him  "If  a  boy  in  school 
"  wants  to  go  out  has  he  to  ask  tho  leave  of  any  of 
"  the  boys  as  well  as  of  the  master  'i  "  O'Brien 
"  answered  thinking  the  question  refetred  to 
leave  out  to  hin  friends  ;  but  nOorwards  Lord  Lyttelton 
asks  with  some  astonishment  "  Do  you  mean  that  it 
"  never  happens  that  a  boy  has  to  ask  leave  not 
"  only  of  tho  master,  but  also  of  some  other  boyi 
"  to  go  out  jbr  any  purpose  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  N<^ 
"  never." 

8382.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  are  aware  that  evidesct 
liuB  been  given  before  us  from  which  an  inferente 
may  be  drawn,  thnt  when  a  boy  wiahes  to  lean 
school  to  go  down  in  reference  to  any  call  of  noton^ 
or  for  any  purpose,  he  is  obliged  to  ask  learc,  not 
merely  of  the  master  of  the  form,  but  of  three  pentta 
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UBinQly,  hU  own  senior  and  llie  monitors  ; 
iplanation  do  you  wish  to  give  as  to  thnt  ? — ■ 

entire  mig-stntenient  tlint  n  boy  down  echool 
yve  from  any  one  but  the  master  of  liis  form, 
lid  be  punished  instAnt.ly  if  he  spoko  to  any 
).  Thu  i'li'a  thuC  nny  form  should  be  disturbed 
I  coming  in  to  nsk  leave  is  absurd. 
,  Wo  only  want  the  facta.     Then  I  would  nsk 

■  fijrther  (]ue8tioD.    If,  in  answer  lo  a  question 
point,    it   haa  been   9tal«d   in  evidence  by 

Jrien  that  such  was  the  cose,  iuch  aniwer  was 

nder  a  misconception  ? — Yes. 

.  Tour  belief  that  that  answer  ia  given  under 

iprehcnaion  will  probably  be  conGrmcd  if  you 

319o  :  j'ou  wiL  see  nn  answer  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
ia  inconsistent  with  that  to  which  yoa  have 
If  referred  ? — Yea. 

.  (Mr.  VaugAoH.)  Have  you  since  Mr.  O'Brien 
:amined  conferred  with  him  and  learnt  from 
at  he  misapprehended  tlko  question  that  was 
him  ? — Certainly. 

.  You  were  going  to  draw  attention  lo  some- 
■ — Yes  ;  to  Mr.  Meyrii-k'a  statements.  To 
n  2487.  in  answer  lo  Mr.  Voughan,  ho  says, 
n  he  ia  in  school  before  the  master.  I  now  say 
rhat  is  matter  of  opinion  ;  I  say  what  occurred 
Srday."  No  such  thing  ever  occurred  at  all. 
,  {3fr.  Tbompion.)  lie  probably  said  "what 

have  occurred  yesterday  "  ? — No  ;  it  ia  hia 
Eeption. 

,  Thompson.')  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
ue  misrepresentation,   because  he  eolirely  re- 

that  part  of  his  evidence  afterwords,  in  a  moat 
,d  explicit  manner.  Ho  drew  the  very  dis- 
1  which  you  have  mode  ;  so  I  understood  it, 
he  or  his  son,  or  both. 

I.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  With  respect  lo  the 
m  to  wliich  you  have  Bret  drawn  our  atlenlion, 
tte  that  Mr.  Moyrick  hod  no  right  to  say  what 
ed  yesterdny  ;  but  he  says  further  on,  that  a 

■  liiibio  to  bo  hod  up  by  one  oftlio  seniors  ;  lie 
Ikdo  to  keep  his  knees  straight,  and  to  touch 
4oea  witli  hie  hands;  the  senior  sends  for  a 
iing  stick  or  a  racket,  and  he  may  break  it 
it  ilia  back,  and  the  boy  come  etogeering  out 
he  room  as  white  ns  that  poper."  Would  you 
hether  it  happened  yesterday  or  nt  any  otlier 
Qiat  thnt  ia  on  improbable  statement? — Cer- 

not  only  an  improbable  but  an  impossible 
lenl,  unless  the  boy  had  been  guilty  of  some 
moral  offenco. 

i,  (Mr.  Thompson.)  In  the  opinion  of  the 
1? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  they  would  judge 
iy  in  such  matters.  The  seniors  have  delegated 
iwer  of  punishment  for  minor  offences  lo  the 
(  election,  a  very  objectionable  thing,  and  a 
fwhich  I  at  once  dealt  with,  but  the  seniors 
Dot  themselves  so  punished  for  anything  but 
tnoral  olTences. 

^  {Mr.  VaughanJ)  When  you  say  it  ta  impos- 
ipon  what  ground  do  you  conceive  it  to  have 
qipossilile  ? — Not  iu  the  sense  lliot  two  and  two 
;  make  tivo. 

U  But  still,  probably,  in  some  natural  sense  of 
vd  yon  think  that  it  would  be  Impossible? — 
It  that  In  my  experience  of  seven  years  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  punishment  escept  for  a 
moral  offence. 

f.  Would  your  statement  upon  thnt  siihject 
It  to  this,  that  the  inlticiioii  of  nny  ^ueb  punish' 
txcept  for  a  grave  moral  olTence  lias  never  como 
f  ears  ? — Never. 

9.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Tio  you  believe  thnt  such 
unents  are  infiicted  otherwiso  than  for  grave 
offences  by  the  second  election  at  ihe  order  of 
ftiora  ? — Never  with  any  stick. 
4.  Neither  a  stick  nor  racket  nor  (he  framo  of 
1 — That  was  a  different  thing:  the  "helps,"  as 
lold,  did  punish  idleness  in  their  "men"  or  cnn- 
|l  for  college,  by  striking  their  hands  with  a  cap. 
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3396.  (I^ml  Lf/Uellon.)  Tou  say  that  delegation 
of  power  to  the  second  election  had  been  oboUshed  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  (ill  lately,  because  I  never  knew  of 
it  till  Mr.  Moyrick  told  me. 

3396.  Uo  you  mean  Ihey  have  no  power  of  punish- 
ment ? — I  have  not  brought  my  rules  with  me,  but  14  March  ISGl 
lean  tell  you  what  the  rule  is.  That  no  power  of  pun- 
ishment should  ever  be  delegated  to  asccond  election, 
and  that  no  boy  ehoidd  be  corporally  punished  for 
any  college  neglect. 

3397.  l^Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  case  of  any  punishment 
being  inflicted  of  the  kiud  that  has  been  described,  such 
OS  lieating  with  a  racket  for  any  oilier  than  grave  moral 
offeuces,  from  whom  would  you  expect  to  hear  of  it  ? 
— I  think  from  the  parent.  Somehow  those  things 
come  round  to  one. 

3398.  (Mr,  Twiaieton.)  You  were  not  aware,  I 
underslaud,  of  this  power  thnt  was  delegated  to  the 
second  election,  until  Mr.  Meyrick  gave  his  evidence? 
— I  never  heard  of  it. 

3399.  Is  it  not  then  equally  possible  that  too  severu 
R  punishment  might  have  I'een  inflicted  on  boya 
without  you  having  heard  of  it  ? — Yea  ;  but  what  my 
answer  was  directed  to,  was  not  the  possibility  of 
punishments  having  been  too  severe,  but  as  to  tho 
class  of  offences  for  which  it  would  have  been  inflicted. 

3400.  You  admit  that  the  punishment  might  have 
been  too  severe  for  a  particular  cIiibr  of  offeuces  with- 
out your  having  beard  of  it  ? — Clearly  it  might. 

3401.  {Mr,  Vaitgkan.)  Might  not,  for  the  same 
reason,  such  a  punishment  be  inflicted  in  a  case  in 
which,  according  to  the  principles  of  good  discipliue, 
it  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  all,  aud  yet  vou  not  hear 
of  it  ? — There  may  bis  some  nneerlniuty  of  course  hnw 
fur  one's  knowledge  gives,  but  things  are  mentioned 
by  boys  after  they  have  left. 

8402.  Have  you  such  confidence  in  tho  mode  in 
which  the  punishments  are  administered  by  tho  boys 
that,  even  in  the  face  of  positive  evidence  to  tho 
contrary,  you  would  slill  be  of  opinion  that  such  im- 
proper punishments  hod  not  been  inflicted? — I  should 
wait  to  see  what  the  evidence  was. 

3403.  (Lord  Li/Uellon.)  Have  you  read  the  whole 
of  this  evidence  ? — I  have. 

3404.  Both  of  Mr.  Meyrick  and  his  son. — All. 
3403.  (Sir  S.  Northcotf..)  When  you  said  just  now 

that  it  would  be  impossible  that  such  a  punishment 
could  have  been  inflicted  by  a  senior,  except  for  a 
grave  moral  offence,  you  explained  the  word  im- 
possible by  saying  that  you  did  not  mean  it  was 
impossible  in  the  sense  that  two  and  two  could  not 
mnke  Ave,  then  in  what  sense  do  you  consider  it 
impossible, — bocouso  it  would  bo  contrary  to  the  boys' 
habits,  or  because  it  would  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
and  be  checked  by  the  miurters  ? — Because  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  whole  system  of  the  boys,  and 
because  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  danger 
that  such  a  thing  would  come  to  the  knowlcdgo  of 
the  masters. 

3406.  You  would  regard  it  as  impossible  In  the 
same  sense  in  which  you  say  it  is  impossible  that  n 
very  moral  boy  should  tell  a  lie  or  be  guilty  of  any 
ofleuce  ? — Yea. 

3407.  You  consider  it  to  be  contrary  lo  the  whole 
spirit  of  tlie  school  ? — Yes, 

3408.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us 
what  are  the  grave  moral  offences  which  would 
justify  tho  seniors  in  inflicting  this  severe  punish- 
ment, and  in  which  they  would  have  the  support  of 
public  opinion  in  the  school? — Lying,  iudeccncy,  or 
impurity,  drinking,  or  perhaps  smoking  in  excess.  If 
I  founil  a  boy  had  been  punished  for  such  things,  and 
he  had  not  been  hurt,  I  should  not  censure  it. 

3409.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Even  for  smoking  tn  ex- 
cess ?^I  am  afraid  they  do  not  always  punish  for 
smoking,  but  if  a  boy  smokes  ia  excess  tLey  some- 
times do, 

8410,  {Lord  Clarendon.)  No  donht  yon  have  mado 
some  inquiries  since  Mr.  Meyrick  spoke  to  you,  and 
after  you  bad   his  evidence    before  you,    us  to  tho 
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maiiiier  in  irlilcb  the  aerond  election  exercised  that 
dclcgnted  power  from  lUo  seniors  of  [lunisliiag  ?^ 
Certninly  I  have. 

341 1.  Did  you  ihink  it  was  in  oncess  nnd  required 
to  bo  checked  ? — It  was  ceriainly  bad  j  it  was  utterly 
MMarchlSca.  bail. 

3412.  I  think  I  gathered  that  you  hftve  made  soma 

regulation  which  will  put  a  stop  to  it  ? — Yes,  I 
have. 

3413.  {^fr.  Thompson.)  WasiL  arecentlj  introduced 
nhuse  ? — No  ;  I  hud  no  means  of  inquiring  bock 
inor<;  ihan  eight  or  nine  years,  but  I  found  it  wa^  a^ 
long  as  that. 

3414.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  tliink  that  ihc 
rcgulatioaB  you  have  now  made  will  effectually  put  a 
Btop  (0  it ;  that  both  senior.^  and  second  election  will 
confomi  lo  your  regulations  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about 
it,  wilh  watching  i  it  requires  attention,  of  course.  I 
ehould  say,  at  the  («anio  time,  that  I  have  found  that 
the  chief  troubles  between  (he  second  election  and  the 
juniors  arose  fi-oni  the  syBlem  of  furniEihing  of  pens 
Snd  paper,  which  I  at  once  aholiahed. 

3415.  {[.ord  Lylttlton.)  How.ig  it  about  the  boys 
carrj-ing  those  things  in  their  pockets  ? — Yes,  that 
was  true,  but  not  that  a  boy  could  have  to  give  away 
40  or  50  quarlerns  in  school. 

3416.  Have  you  done  aomething  about  that  ? — Yea, 
I  made  a  rule  that  they  should  not  -be  sujiplied  so 
Kay  more,  and  they  will  not.  I  may  t^ay  that  I  had 
the  conteutN  of  the  drawer  put  up  and  intended  to 
bring  them  with  me,  but  have  forgotten  it.  On 
eeardiiiig  it  I  found  12  pieces  of  dirty  paper  and 
two  pens. 

3417.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Might  not  that  have  ex- 
posed ihe  whole  of  the  juniors  to  severe  r.astigation. 
Might  not  the  wholeof  the  juniors  have  been  tunned  on 
account  of  the  unfumished  state  of  tlio  drawer  ? — It 
was  just  in  its  ordinary  state.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  find  a  clean  piece  of  paper  there.  I  very  selUom  take 
.inything  from  it.  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  paper 
from  it  but  the  Head  Master,  or  the  seniors. 

3418.  Everybody  is  obliged  to  put  paper  into  il  ? — 
Certain  of  the  junior  Queen'.-*  scholars  were  in 
theory  ;  thnt  \&  to  say  they  were  obliged  to  keep  it 
up  to  low  water  murk,  nicy  were  responsible  if  iJiere 
ifl  no  [inper  there.  They  did  not  bring  the  paper,  I 
eee  what  goes  on,  and  they  did  not  bring  it.  A  ques- 
tion was  asked  as  to  the  size  of  the  drawer,  and  the 
inftrenco  seemed  to  be  that  an  itnmeuae  drawer  was 
kept  full  of  pens  and  paper,  and  that  the  whole  school 
were  to  help  themseli'es.  It  would  be  as  much  as  a 
boy's  life  were  worth  to  go  to  that  drawer,  if  in  llie 
lower  part  of  the  whool ;  he  would  be  demolished. 

3419.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  By  whom?  — By  the 
Bouiors  generally.  The  Queen's  acholnrs  consider  it 
0.  distinction  of  nome  kind.  A  boy  would  sooner 
apparently  go  half  a  mile  round  than  not  touch  that 
drawer,  and  no  town  hoy  ever  approaches  the 
dfawer. 

3420.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  there  not  a  case  in 
which  for  neglecting  to  fill  the  drawer  the  juniors 
were  tanned?  —  What  you  refer  to  happened  at 
ChristniaH  last ;  it  was  not  done,  but  it  was  ordered. 

3421.  The  whole  of  the  juniors  ?— The  whole  that 
were  responsible  ;  not  all  the  juniors. 

8422.  It  was  ordered  when  they  met  again  thnt  the 
whole  of  the  juniors  should  he  tanned  ? — No,  it  was 
ordi-red  then. 

3423.  A  cert.iin  mimber  of  thejuniora  were  ordered 
to  he  tanned  ? — Because  they  had  failed  in  the  duty 
of  supplying  pens  and  paper,  and  certainly  as  far  as 
Lhat  goes  I  testify  they  had  not  supplied  it. 

3424.  Then  it  appears  that  there  is  a  sort  of  rule  ? 
•— Tiiat  there  waf,  yes. 

3425.  That  this  drawer  should  be  supplied  to  a, 
ctriain  extent  ? — There  was. 

3426.  You  say  that  this  tanning  uf  the  juniors  did 
not  take  place  ? — No. 

3427.  IVby  did  it  not  ?— It  was  remitted. 


3428.  By  the  remonstrance  of  the  other  seniors  ?— 
No.  It  was  tlie  playtime,  and  I  suppose  the  elder 
boys  were  in  a  good  humour.  I  believe  tlie  secoud 
election  may  have  inici*ccdod,  hut  I  do  uot  k 
It  did  not  take  place. 

3429.  {Mr.  TwUhton.)  That  would  not  hare 
for  a  grave  moral  offence? — No,  it  would  not  hnre 
inHicted  by  a  senior.  The  system  was  so  coniplii 
that  I  may  fail  to  convey  what  I  mean.  Thi.-  beniora 
only  punish  grave  nioi;il  offences.  They  dulegated 
all  these  Utile  negiucin  lo  (he  second  election  U> 
punish.  I  only  mean  that  the  punishment  n'ould  bo 
a  different  one. 

3430.  iMr.  Vavghan.)  Am  I  right  iu  my  spi 
bension  of  the  system,  then,  that  the  second  elec' 
bad  two  vicarious  duties  which  they  performed, 
was  to  be  punished  themselves  for  others   oci 
ally,  and  the  other  was  occiuiionally  to  punish  fur 
others  ? — That  is  quite  correct. 

3431.  Have  you  any  sutHcient  reason  lo  think  thai 
the  method  in  which  this  service  of  fiUiug  the  drawer 
was  executed  by  the  senior  election  was  not  suck  aa 
to  harass  the  junior  boys,  either  by  the  trouble  or 
expense  which  it  put  them  to  ? — Certainly.  If  there 
had  been  a  couple  of  sheets  brought  up  daily,  uid  if 
there  hod  been  a  pen  perhaps  twice  n  week,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  was  used.  It  was  liorilly  e' 
Dsed. 

3432.  Do  you  think  that  the  actual  grievance 
any  individual  boy  on  the  point  either  of  expense 
trouble  is  imaginary  ? — Now  you  are  asking  ageai 
question.     As  fur  as  the  drawer  was  concerned, 

3433.  I  mean  simply  as  to  tlie  drawer  ? — Yes.  The 
drawer  was  nothing,  hnt  tlu'y  were  obliged  to 
generally  responsible.  The  system  was,  usually,  i 
the  junior  was  a  sort  of  banker,  and  he  was  allnwed 
draw  upon  the  stationer  for  the  supply  of  dilfrrcnt 
people,  and  then  he  was  responsible  for  having  their 
amount  of  paper  and  pens  to  supply  tliem  wttii  when 
they  needed  it.  lie  was  obliged  to  keep  these  in  aa 
open  bureau,  and  he  renlly  could  not  tell  who  toofe 
things  out  of  an  open  bureau  when  college  tvas  ompiy 
in  piny  hours,  and  so  tm.  There  was  constant  trouble 
arising,  and  you  could  not  say  that  a  boy  wua  in  fault 
really,  though  there  might  be  no  jtaper  forifacomiug, 
because  other  people  might  have  taken  it  away  with- 
out his  being  able  to  protect  himself. 

3434.  Boys  were  not  entitled  to  take  it  nvtiy  ?— 
No,  but  it  was  in  an  open  bureau. 

3435.  {Mr.  ThompiioH.)  Who,  in  the  liut  resort, 
paid  for  this  paper  ? — There  was  a  supply  from  tbo 
stationer's.  If  it  came  to  more  the  junior  had  to 
buy  it  himself ;  but  when  I  questioned  the  elder  boji 
as  to  their  own  experience,  this  seemed  to  have  been 
very  rare, 

3436.  Supplied  from  the  stationer's  at  whose  ex- 
pense ? — The  boys  have  an  allowance  of  sio  much. 
It  goes  down  to  the  parents,  A  boy  is  allowed  so 
much. 

3437.  It  did  not  cnnie  to  tJiis  thai  the  junior  had 
to  find  funds  for  supplying  the  seniors  with  paper 
No,  tliD  senior  gave  him  his  order. 

3438.  It  was  put  down  to  the  senior's  occoDDt, 
to  the  junior's  ? — Not  to  the  junior's. 

3439.  {Lord  L'jttellon.)  We  have  been  told  in 
this  evidence  that  one  of  these  juniora  might  spend 
out  of  bis  own  money  aa  much  as  3/.  in  u  half  in 
getting  these  things  for  others  ;  have  you  noticed 
that  ? — I  saw  it  iu  the  evidence. 

3440.  Do  you   say  that   cannot  be  ? — 1    do 
know.     He  might  have  spent  50/,   if  ho   chose,  hot 
I   cannot  understand  how  that  expense  could  lia' 
been  necessary  for  any  honest  purpose. 

8441.  Who  ought  to  have  paid  it  if  the  junior 
not  pay  it  ?~-l  can  only  say  what  has  hajipened  in 
other  cases.  I  questioned  all  Ihe  senior  election 
and  I  found  that  scarcely  any  of  them  had  ever  gone 
to  any  expense  in  their  junior  year  for  pajier,  or  for 
such  tilings,  and  almost  the  only  one  who  liitd  ww 
O'Brien,  who  w.is  in  u  peculiar  position,  for  it 


'liaiipened  that  lie  was  only  given  an  order  for  one 

senior  Iwsides  liimsolt'.     Most  of  them  get  on  order 

i_  from  o  second  election  and  a  third  eleclion  :  but  as 

Ktlio  iiumljera  of  elct'iions  viiry,  this  cunnot  always 

^be   nmnngpd  ;  for  example,  nt  the  present  moment 

the  third  election  only  consists  of   seven  boys,  so 

thiit  of  course  ft  certain  number  of  junioj-s  have  no 

third  election, 

3443.  (Sir  S.  Korlfi cote.)  Docs  it  not  proctically 

come  to  this,  that  every  boy  hng  a  certain  quantity 

'      of  piipcr  for  the  hnlf  ? — So  much  a  month. 

B     3443.  But  that  instead  of  the  seniors  taking  their 

^  own   piiper  and  keeping  it  for  tliemwclves,  and  the 

juniovs  t.aking  their  own  paper  nnd  keeping  it  for 

tliemflelvex,  the  seniors  tell  the  juniors  to  (aki)  all  the 

paper  and  to  be  ready  to  give  it  to  them  when  they 

^  want  it,  and  supposing  there  is  no  pilfering  nnd  that 

Hllie  supply  per  boy  is  ndcquitte,  that  will,  generally 

B^Bpeaking,  tinil  itself — thiit  the  paper  will  be  forth- 

Bcnming,  but  that  the  juniors  arc  subject  to  <liis  dis- 

Bndvantnge,  that  the  paper  may  l>e  pilfered  in  their 

Hlinndd  by  other  persons,  and  that  in  thai  cane  they 

must  bear  the  loss  instead  of  the  seuiors  bearing  it  ? 

—Yes. 

»3444.  (Mr.  T/iompson.)  Then  loss  may  have  been 
Kusliiined,  though  you  think  nut  to  the  extent  of  3/, 
En  llie  term  ? — Yes. 
3445.  {Sir    S.    Kortlteotc.)    There  is,    of  course, 
tliis  olhcr  disaclvantnge  in  i(,  thnt  it  makes  n  boy 
less  careful  us  to  the  paper,  heenuac  he  has  not  to 
supply  it  himself? — Thul  does  not  practically  act,  I 
think.     I  confess  that  I  had  not  heard  the  system 
I  of  the  supply   of    p^iper  complained  of   unlil    Mr, 
fjfeynck  brouj^'ht  llie  complaint.     Then  when  I  in- 
fvestigated  ii,  I  certainly  diJ  find  it  led  to  difficulties. 

3446.  (Mr.  Twitletoit.)  Tlien  in  the  anme  way 
[you  were  not  aware  of  the  delegated  power  to  the 
FMCond  election  ? — No, 

3447.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Wlmt  is  your  opinion 
Vt>t  the  punishment  of  tanning.  Do  you  know  exactly 
lliow  it  is  inflicted  ? — I  am  really  not  quite  certain 
fthftt  in  thifl  portion  of  the  school  dialect  I  may  not 

Diake  errors  myself,  because  I  believe  that  "  tanning  " 
tnd  ■'  tanning  in  way"  denote  two  different  things. 

3448.  Are  you  aware  in  what  manner  the  ordinary 
tanning,  I  do  not  mean  the  tanning  in  way,  is  in- 
llicied  r — I  have  made  in  past  times  a  rule  that  a 
racket  ^hall  never  be  nscd,  nor  n  thick  stick,  nor 

lenytLing  which  could  hurt ;  but  it  is  said  here  that  a 
I  racket  has  been  used,  and  that  is  true  I  find. 

M4d.  In  the  ordinary  tanning,  is  not  a  boy  made 
[to  stand  ujiright  with  his  ni'ms  down,  and  then  to 
leubmit  to  any  number  of  blows,  lirst  on  ooo  side  of 
tthe  head  and  then  on  the  olhw  ? — That  ia  wlmt  they 
fi;n!l  "Ijuekhorsiing." 

34oO.  Do  yon  kuowwhnt  the  distinction  islwtweeii 
[the  buckhor^ing  and  tanning  ? — A  senior  only  tanned, 
j  and  ft  second  election  only  buckhorsed. 

3451.  Dut  is  it  the  same  punishment  ? — No  ;  the 
I  one  means  caning  or  striking  with  a  racket,  as  it  has 
Ibcen  by  abuse,  but  the  other  means  boxing  the  ears. 

3452.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  In  tanning  an  implement 
.  used,  and  in  bnckhorsing  tiot  ? — That  is  one  dis- 

[linciion,  I  imagine,     I  have  heard  that  the  old  West- 
ainster  rule  was  that  only  the  Aut  should  bo  used, 
but  it  is  obvious  just  as  much  severity  could  be  used 
(with  this  ris  with  a  stick,  for  exmnple, 

34J3.  (Lard   Clarendon.)  But    with    reference    to 

tunning   in    way,  which,  from  tho  description   Mr. 

Meyrick   gave,  appears  to  be   very  formidable  and 

■which  may  injure  a  boy  for  life,  what  has  been  the 

result  of  your  inquiries  upon   that  '! — 1  found  there 

'      had  been  one  cnse  within  the  last  year,  and  in  past 

'      time  that  it  was  a  thing  which  waa  known.     I  mean 

that  old  Queen's  scholars  speak  of  being  aware  of 

!      the  thing,  so  that  it  did  take  place  in  some  eases. 

^      3454.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Tanning  in  the  way  ? — 

V  Yes  !   kicking   we   will   call   it,     A  boy   might  be 

*      tanned   In   way  ami  only   have  his  ears  boxed,  as 

t O'Brien  snys  was  his  own  case,  and  was  the  ordinary 
form. 
■^  -    -  - -•—         -      ■         
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3455.  (Lord  Cl/trendon.)    Have  you    taken    any        WKfl 
notice  of  or  put  n  stop  to  that  very  objectionable  form     MISSl 
of  punishment  ? — If  you  look  at  Stewart's  evidence 
yflU  will  see  a  note  which  he  haa  put  in  which  answers 
that  iiiestion. 

34 J6.  (Lord  I.;/tuUon.)  He  snyf  "  Since  we  have  UMircl 
"  been  seniors  wo  have  not  allowed  such  a  thing  to 
"  be  done  "  ? — Yes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  the 
corrected  copy  is  this  note  :  "  Since  this  evidence  was 
"  given  a  regulation  has  been  made  by  the  Head 
"  Master  entirely  abolishing  this  form  of  punishment, 
"  nnd  this  will  apply  to  all  future  seniors." 

3457.  (Sir  S.  A'orl/icote.)  Do  you  think  it  is  swf- 
flcient,  in  order  to  stop  an  abuse  of  that  sort,  that  yon 
should  give  an  oi-der,  or  is  it  necessary  that  nomo 
step  should  be  taken  to  take  care  thnt  thnt  order  ia 
not  broken.  For  instance,  I  understood  you  lo  sny 
just  now  that  yon  hail  made  nn  order  some  time  ago 
that  no  racket  should  be  used  in  tunning,  yet  that 
you  found  that  they  had  been  used  ? — Yes;  I  matlo 
the  order  live  years  ago.  It  requires  constant  watch- 
fulness, I  have  already  said  I  think  that  we  want 
considerable  olterationa  in  college  to  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

3458.  (Lord  Devon.)  We  underatjmd  that  you 
have  issned  regulations  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  corporal  punishment  by  the 
Ecniors  :  have  yon  ever  considered  the  practicability 
of  requiring  thai  no  senior  should  ever  inflict  cor- 
poral puniishmcat  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  with- 
out reference  to  a  council  of  scnioi-s,  and  if  so,  should 
you  think  it  desirable  ? — I  was  asked  a  question  of 
that  kind  in  my  former  evidence,  and  I  spoke  of 
such  a  power  of  appeal  existing  at  Rngby,  and  its 
being  very  difficult  in  our  system,  Btcreotyi>ed  by  so 
many  years,  to  introduce  it. 

3459.  Do  I  infer  from  what  you  say  that  you  think 
such  a  rule  wonhl  not  work  ? — Yes, 

3460.  Why  should  it  not  work  there  as  well  as  at 
other  schools,  does  it  not  work  at  Rugby  ? — It  was 
part  of  the  system  there  altogether, 

3461.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  I  think  you  must  lie  mis- 
iiifurmed  about  that  ;  there  was,  so  far  as  I  can 
remembej-,  no  appeal  when  Dr,  Arnold  went  there, 
Eor  wua  there  foi'  some  time  afterwards,  but  tho 
pysiem  of  punishment  by  the  sixth  form  existed? 
— It  is  a  thing  that  rony  be  woi*ih  trying,  I  am 
not  vei7  sanguine  of  getting  it  to  work  at  once, 
at  all  events.  I  should  like  now  to  go  on  with  this 
evidence.  As  I  «iiJ  before,  this  is  all  wrong  m 
to  his  being  before  a  master  saving  his  lessons, 
and  it  ought  not  to  etand  so.  Then,  in  2490,  he 
snys,  "Boys  have  tho  power  of  iuflicting  punish- 
"  iiient  ;  they  are  perfectly  iiTesponsible ;  a  master 
"  standing  by  would  not  have  any  control  over 
"  them."  That  really  is  utterly  false  ;  ihey  could 
not  do  such  things  in  the  presence  of  roasters, 

34R2.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  JIo  eaya  -'Ihey  do  not 
"  cure  about  the  masters  knowing  all  this  the  least 
"  In  tho  world  ?  " — Perhaps  they  might  not  care 
about  my  knowing  it  if  they  punished  for  a  moral 
olfence.  Then  he  speaks  about  their  going  past  my 
tvinilow,  and  he  comes  back  to  it  again  at  2513. 

3463.  I  asked  if  it  was  Mr.  Scott's  or  the  boys' 
rule.  He  snya  "  the  boya  ;"  ia  tliat  true  ? — No  j 
it  is  Mr.  Liddcll's  rule ;  Mr.  Meyrick  knows  nothing 
about  it. 

3464.  It  is  Mr.  Liddell's  rule  kept  up  by  you  ? — \ 
did  not  know  it  existed  ;  it  is  still  in  force.  Lord 
Devon  asked  him  n  question  to  the  point  whether  it 
was  any  inconvenience.'  The  truih  ia  this  :  that  in 
Mr.  Liddell's  time  the  juniors  going  to  and  from  hall 
made  so  much  noise  when  they  were  lounging  outside 
his  window,  that  ho  made  a  rule  that  they  should  go 
by  the  cloisters,  which  in  fact  is  tho  shorter  of  tho 
two  wnyi<  from  college,  and  the  rule  is  that  in  coming  lo 
and  from  hall  they  shall  go  the  short  way  and  not  tho 
long  way  ;  but  inasmuch  as  ihe  juniors  may  not  go  by 
my  windows  the  seniors  invariably  do,  though  it  iii 
the  longer  way,  but  a  junior  is  not  under  this  restrictiou 
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V/EiiT-       on  Atiy  aiWr  occnsba;  it  iaontj' toaod  rromhall.    It 
MINKTICR.      j,  very  abi!iir<l,  amj  mny  tiow  Iio   at  an  end.  but  it 
WHS  not  till!  )>oya'  rule,  nnd  us  lo  its  making  a  boy  |^ 
ft  longer  way  round  vrlien  he  wns  sent  u  mesasge,  if  he 
^_  were  ever  wnt  from  hall  he  would  lie  (old  lo  go  the 

UtUNhtHU.   Bliorlrft  wiiy  to  hiti  ileittiiinlioii. 
■  34(W.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  had  not  been  at  sebool 

lit  Wenlniiniter  yoiii'self  and  iherefore  were  not 
when  yoii  cnrao  as  Head  Mksler  likely  to  bare  brought 
many  West  minuter  projudicea  to  the  eyalem  ? — As  I 
canto  from  Klon  I  could  not  well  have  done  so. 

34G(i.  {Lord  Clarrndon.)  Will  you  go  on  lo 
the  ni'xt  qutatioQ  2-187.  Mr.  Meyrick  fays  "No 
'■  junior  between  Idt  January  and  3Ut  December," 
Uiatia  1  ihinkoiJytheycarwhirhthey  paMos'i  unior*. 
"  could  say  that  ho  ever  had  an  hour  or  a  moment  lo 
"  liimsoU'."  Then  you  know  the  delnila  that  Mr, 
Meyrich  gnve  In  oxplanatioa  of  (hat  stutemenl.  I  think 
it  ia  very  im^mrlant  lo  have  your  opinion  upon  thai, 
because  it  will  appear  that  a  junior  who  might  even  be 
a  reading,  a  studious  hoy,  absolutely  la>eB  one  of  the 
roost  important  years  that  ho  is  at  eehool,  which  is 
wasted  by  fagging  and  those  other  claims  upon  him 
which  Mr.  Meyi'ick  has  mentioned  ? — What  I  have  to 
flay  ahont  that  !?,  that  thero  is  unfortunately  b  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  extent  to  which  the  occupation  of 
their  time  interferes  with  their  work,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  that  a  aludioua  boy  cannot  find  the  opportunity 
of  working,  us  that  a  boj'  who  is  temptedt  o  bo  idle,  as 
most  of  ihem  are,  ilnds  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
doing  his  work,  nnd  that  be  is  encouraged  to  he  idler 
than  bo  need  be.  In  the  account  which  Meyrick 
gave  of  the  occupation  of  the  day  he  has  supposed 
himself  lo  combine  two  functions,  namely  "  watch  " 
and  '■  tenor,"  neither  of  which  he  oould  have  or- 
dinarily more  tbnn  once  in  ten  days,  and  he  describes 
that  as  if  it  were  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  day. 

3467.  I  think  by  some  questions  put  to  him  wo 
separated  those  two  ? — In  question  2649  of  young 
Mr.  Meyrick's  evidence,  Mr.  Vaughun  asks  "Are  you 
*  describing  what  you  are  liable  to  every  day,  or  what 
"  you  are  liable  lo  on  particular  days  when  you  m-e 
"  in  office?"  "  Whot  you  are  liable  to  every  day."  He 
knew  ilint  woe  not  so,  and  in  fact  his  very  dosing 
words  were  "  this  is  '  watch,'  which  I  am  describing 
"  now." 

(>/r.  Thompton.)  He  might  have  referred  lo 
errands.  Lord  Lyttelton  asks  "  AVhat  sort  of 
"  errands  were  they  which  you  were  seni  upon  ?" 

(Sir  S.  Norfheote.]  The  question  is  as  to  having 
to  answer  the  cry  of  '■  election,"  nnd  then  you  see 
Lord  Devon  asks  "  The  '  obII  '  is  not  liable  to  it  every 
"  day,  ie  he  ? "  to  which  Meyrick  replies  "  This 
"  ia  watch  which  I  am  describing  now,"  nnd  so  on  i 
then  I  Bik  "Can  you  be  tenor  and  call  on  the  same 
"  doy  ?  "  and  he  answers,  "  Yes,  tenor  and  watcb,  and 
"  call  the  nighl  before." 

3468.  {Mr.  TAampton.)  Is  It  possible  thai  he  might 
be  all  those  three  ? — Yes. 

3469.  (Sir  S.  Norlhcole.)  We  must  lake  nil  these 
<^nCHlians  together,  and  it  is  clear  what  ho  means  ? — 
1  think  it  would  be  misinlerpretert  by  people  ;  It  id 
not  false  if  it  merely  applies  lo  that. 

{Sir  S.  Northcete.')  If  you  say  it  may  lead  (o  a 
misapprehension,  it  would  be  quite  rip;ht  li-nt  it  should 
bo  made  clear  that  what  he  ia  actually  asked  is  with 
i-eference  lo  answering  the  call  of  "election." 

{Mr.  Thompson.)  There  is  no  rca-^ou  to  suspect 
him  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 

{Lord  Devon.)  There  was  a  queslion  Xo.  2C78, 
on  this  point  which  puts  it  in  a  more  pointed  way. 
It  is  in  answer  to  a  question  bf  Lord  Clarendon.  He 
says,  "  I  have  described  all  the  things  you  cau  be  in 
"  one  day,  nnd  that  I  have  been  in  one  day."  Then 
he  is  asked,  "  You  can  bo  all  these  three  things,  cull, 
"  watch,  and  tenor  in  the  same  day  ?  "     "  Yes." 

3470.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  And  he  says,  "Some 
"  days  you  are  not  tenor  and  some  days  you  are 
"  wfttch,  and  some  days  you  are  tenor  only.  I  (hink 
*•  it  ia  as  fair  a  (lescriplion  ns  can  Ije  given  "  ? — Well; 
would  you  like  to  know  what  tenor  Js  ? 
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»47I.  Te^  if  yoo  pIcAse  ?— Il  U  "  ton  how,"  ikt 
watch  from  nine  to  ten, 

3473.  (Lord  Clarendon.')  About  this  yeartWa 
comparatively  wailed,  which  is  ■  rery  impanti 
matter,  you  say  that  a  studioaa  boy  might  iej  lk» 
time  for  reading  notwithslantUng  iLcsc  difficnUHi 
but  that  the  majority,  that  is  to  say  the  boys  wlion 
idle,  would  find  great  difficulty  id  fixing  m  h 
retaining  their  attention  to  their  Btodiet  ia  ca» 
sequence  of  these  difficulties.  Do  you  coosidtr 
that  what  he  slated  about  the  constAnt  occorraw  t 
these  calls  is  correct  ? — It  is  extiggemted  i  but 
true  that  they  arc  considerably  iatemipted. 

3473.  And  that  an  overage  boy  losea  »  tW  ; 
during  which  be  is  a  junior  ? — Yes. 

3474.  Can  nothing  be  done  lo  put  avlaptolbf: 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  evidcDc«  we  iMt 
received  is  correct  ibere  interruptions  are  of  At 
most  frivolous  kind,  and  im  abuse  of 
the  calling  out  of  "clock"  nnd  "election* 
minute? — Mr.  Ingram  bears  the  cry  of  "ebrtii 
Mr.  Meyrick  says  "  Mr.  Scott  can  bear  it  in  hit  j 
"  room:"  be  might  as  well  have  said  "  yoa 
"  bear  it  here,"  Mr.  Ingmtn  citn  bear  in  his 
when  election  is  called ;  and  it  is  better  he  i 
state  his  own  evidence  as  to  that.  I  dooot  wbltlonile 
hearsay  evidence,  lie  certainly  cao  deny  ihafdnt 
"  lion  ''  in  constantly  cnlled  in  tbat  way. 

347^.  Uut  you  do  not  deny  thnt  then?  arc  inltm^ 
tions,  whether  it  is  by  colling  "  election  '  wolltf* 
wise  ? — Tiicy  are  very  much  interrupted. 

8476.  And  that  a  boy  loses  in  that  year  of  bwsi  i 
junior,  instead  of  gaining,  which  he  ought  todo.  hit 
an  imjiorlanl  period  of  his  school  life  ?- — .Tet.       i 

3477.  Certainly   surb   a   gricvanca    as    that  ^^1 
require  to  be  remedied  ? — Clearly.  ^| 

3478.  Tliere  would  be  no  more  diflieully,  I  iB^ 
pose,  in  your  interfering  to  put  a  stop  lo  ihat  Ij 
regulation,  than  ns  to  the  other  matters  lowfaicbtoff 
attention  has  been  directed  ? — I  hare,  of  coone,«H* 
already  all  that  regulation  can  do.  I  did  lie  itrt 
thing  that  O'lirien  spoke  of,  ruling  that  there  iboelil 
be  no  fag;;ing  between  eight  and  ten  in  the  eveniaf  I 
but  we  want  more  attendance  of  serrnnts, 

3479.  {Lord  Lt/Uelton.)  Have  you  anything  Id a^ 
about  these  boys  being  up  at  halt-past  three  u  «4V 
to  call  boys  who  very  often  do  not  get  tip  till  liaU^pM 
six  ? — I  oannot  apeak  from  my  own  fcnowMjA  <^ 
course.     "  Waich  "  had  to  get  up  for  some  cm. 

34B0.  At  what  time  ?— You  are  told  at  fiMra'dodi. 

{Lord  Clarendon.)  At  half-post  three,  tetawcte 
has  to  light  the  fires. 

34U1.  {Mr.  Twiilrton.)  I  think  O'Briens^ fan ? 
— Yes  ;  but  he  speaks  of  a  senior  being  callad  at  Uf* 
past  three,  thnt  is  an  error, 

3483.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  No  ;  he  speaks  of  ibtf 
being  onlled  at  four  ? — The  boy  has  to  get  upatftn 
the  seniors  generally  do  get  up  at  five,  or  lialf<pM 
four  when  they  are  working.     Some   of  thetadtj 
leait;  it  is  not  true  that  he  has  to  get  up  for 
who  none  of  them  get  up. 

3483.  {Lord  LyUeltoii.)  Wc  were  told   that 
required  to  lie  cnlled.  but  ninny  of  them  did  not ( 
up.  nnd  that  they  hod  to  be  called  several  timestnv* 
— Some  niny  have  been  so  called. 

34S4.  {Lord  Devon.)  He  draws  the  distinctius la 
answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  because  I  think  he  aiA 
it  wns  only  one  portion  of  the  year.  He  dw»»a 
distinction  between  the  summer  hulf  and  ibeMhr 
half.  Ho  says,  in  the  summer  liulf  the  seaitnin 
gcnei-ally  not  culled  till  tive,  therefore  tbey  have  Ml 
to  get  up  till  about  four ;  wboreas  in  the  pnm4iB{ 
half,  he  snya  they  have  to  get  up  at    hAlf-post  ihrtfe 

because  the  seniors  want  to  be  called  at  four  ? ll  * 

not  true,  I  wish  ic  were,  that  the  seniors  ever  i 
In  iho  summer  to  work. 

8485.  If  they  do  not  got  up,  are  they  called  ? — ^J 
there  ia  no  such  early  cull  in  tlie  Bummer, 

3486.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  It  has  been  iulmitlpdl_ 
of  the  witnesses  that  it  did  nut  go  itll  the  vctkr  ro'ti 
that  it  was  during  the  play  lime,  I  thiuk'he 
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During  tbo  play-lime  anil  for  election.  I  think  I 
must  draw  Lord  Devon'fl  Dtlciiliou  to  iho  fact  that 
Ihia  niiswcr  to  Lord  Clarendoii's  question  ia  Mr. 
Mevrick'g  (tho  father's)  statement. 

3487.  (,Mr.  Thompson.)  lie  says  "  The  boy  slept 
"  nenrly  all  the  time  when  lie  came  home  on  a  Satur- 
"  day  afternoon  ?" — I  have  made  a  rule  that  no  boy 
sbouid  be  "  call "  more  than  once  a  week. 

348S.  <l.ard  Li/Ucllon.)  Do  you  think  these  little 
lioys  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  up  at  fuui'  in  the 
morning  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does  them  any  barm  once 
iu  tbo  week. 

3489.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  Is  it  not  as  easy  for 
tbo  big  boys  to  wake  titemselvea  as  for  little  boye  ? 
— The  real  difficulty  is  in  providing  firo.  If  boys 
are  to  get  up  iu  tho  cold  morning  and  to  work, 
they  muat  have  a  flre  ;  tbey  cannot  work  without  it. 
There  ia  no  fire  that  can  be  laid  so  as  to  be  lighted 
in  the  morning.  Tliere  arc  only  tbo  two  large  fires 
in  coUege,  which  are  wanted  in  the  evening,  and  they 
could  not  in  tho  cold  weather  exist  without  having 
them.  If  we  had  any  room  which  could  be  used  in 
that  way  in  ihe  morning  as  a  working  room,  where 
a  Rre  could  be  laid  the  night  before,  then  the  ihing 
might  work  better. 

3490.  (^fr.  Vaugian.)  Do  you  think  it  an  ex- 
pedient plan  that  boya  should  get  up  at  that  early 
hour  to  work? — It  is  far  better  that  boya  should  work 
early  in  the  morning  than  late  at  nighl. 

3491.  But  if  80.  why  should  it  not  be  a  gpneral 
regulation  thai  the  achool  sliould  get  up  at  that  time  ? 
— liccnuse  you  cannot  make  willing  horses  and  un- 
willing horsea  do  Ihe  same  work.  They  do  not  get 
up  by  compulsion. 

3492.  Do  you  ihiuk  that  the  ordinary  hours  of 
sleep  which  ore  allowed  by  the  system  of  the  school 
we  more  than  really  is  enough  for  tJiem  ? — Yes,  I 
do  not  conceive  that  boya  need  to  go  to  bed  at  10  and 
not  to  get  up  till  hnlf-paat  seven. 

3493.  But  say  till  six.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  boy 
who  is  lietween  10  and  18  years  old,  say,  should  sleep 
fi-om  10  o'clock  till  six,  and  thot  tho  loss  of  any 
of  it  really  ia  bad  for  him  ? — I  do  not  think  tlie  boys 
euScr  from  what  they  do.  It  is  only  in  their  last 
year  that  llioy  get  U|)  early  in  thia  wof  ;  regularly,  I 
mean.  It  is  only  in  llic  last  yrar,  and  whpn  they  have 
a  particular  stress  upon  Ihera.  It  ia  only  iboae  who 
arc  really  anxioua  to  use  their  time  well  who  get  up, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  tbey  injure  Ibeniselve?. 

3494.  Do  you  not  Ihink  ihat  ihe  boys  being  got  up, 
wc  will  say,  two  hours  before  the  natural  time,  are 
really  incapacilalcd  from  doing  their  work  with  the 
spirit  and  efficiency  with  which  tbey  would  do  it  if 
they  hod  the  whole  night's  proper  rest  ?— I  think  if  a 
senior  goes  to  bed,  as  he  does,  after  prayers,  by  a 
([uarter  past  10,  and  Ihen  gela  up  at  five,  ihat  he  haa 
had  an  ader[Unto  quantity. 

3495.  We  have  heard  that  he  gels  up  at  four  ?— 
>'o.  he  makes  watch  get  up. 

3496.  Have  we  not  heard  of  the  senior  boys  being 
called  at  four,  so  that  the  sleep  ceases  at  four  ? — 
But  be  is  not  called  at  four.  He  says,  "  O'Brien  i a 
tlie  one  who  gets  up  earliest."  "How  early?"  "At 
five  o'clock." 

Is  it  not  in  evidence  that  the  boys  ore  obliged  to 
call  at  four  ? 

3497.  (Lord  Devon.)  Look  nt  O'Brien's  evidence, 
the  first  page  and  llie  fburih  qucsiiun  ? — I  really 
cannot  be  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Meyrlck  aaaerts. 

3498.  (Mr.  Vaughiin.)  Ko  ;  but  it  ia  in  O'Brien's 
evidence.  He  ia  asked,  "  At  what  hour  ?"  Then  be 
says,  "  Sometimes  as  early  as  four  o'clock,  and  somc- 
"  times  at  half-past  three  ;  it  was  not  often  at  half- 
"  past  three,  but  very  often  at  four"? — Tea!  well, 
that  is  when  he  would  get  up  ;  that  was  when  he  was 
a  junior.  The  theory  is  that  the  "call  "gets  up,  and 
I  hen  be  makes  the  fire. 

3499.  Then  the  whole  time  between  four  and  five 
you  Buppoae  to  have  been  taken  up  by  hia  preli- 
minary duties  ? — Ko  ;  I  suppose  the  first  half  hour 


would  be  making  the  firo  ;  then  he  wonlu  call  tbem  ; 
then  he  would  go  down  ;  go  on  with  his  fire  and  boil 
his  kettle  ;  that  is  the  real  truth  of  the  case. 

C500.  (Mr,  Tuiislelott.)  Supposing  it  were  realty 
desirable  that  a  boy  should  got  up  at  five  in  the 
moruing,  would  it  not  be  belter  that  there  should  be 
a  servant  to  cull  him  and  to  light  the  fire  lor  him, 
than  that  a  junior  should  do  it  ? — Obvioualy  ;  but 
there  are  no  aervants  to  do  if. 

3501.  (Lord  Lytiellon.)  Look  nt  question  2975. 
Mr,  O'Brien's  evidence:  —  "You  did  work  in  the 
morning  between  four  and  aii?"  "Yea"? — Most 
true,  he  did. 

3502.  I  tliought  3'ou  aaid  he  did  not  get  up  till 
five  ? — No  ;  as  a  senior  I  aaid  lie  did  not  get  up  then. 
I  thought  I  hod  made  that  clear.  I  say  the  aeuior  gets 
up  at  five  ;  he  is  not  colled  at  four,  though  coll  ia 
obliged  to  get  up  earlier  than  he  calla  anybody. 

3503.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Have  you  ever  known  a 
boy's  health  in  any  way  injured  by  the  system  ho  is 
exposed  to  when  a  junior? — I  have  known  a  boy  cer- 
tainly wnnt  rest. 

3504.  A  boy — not  more  than  one  boy  ? — A  boy 
now  and  then  ;  I  have  known  occasionally  a  boy 
evidently  want  rest. 

3505.  Then  there  waa  pbyairal  deterioration  and 
very  litllu  moral  improvement  during  the  year? — 
Yes. 

3506.  (Lord  Li/ftrllon,)  You  Ihink  you  have  done 
aa  mucli  as  can  be  done  by  way  of  regulation  about 
that  ? — As  much  as  can  lie  done  at  present,  I  think. 
In  answer  2510  of  Mr.  Mcyrick's  (the  father's)  evi- 
dence, he  says, '■  There  isalaooneof  ihesecondelection 
"  doing  duty  tlie  whole  of  each  day  out  of  school  aa 
"  a  hall  porter  to  college,  under  t)ie  title  of  monot, 
"  except  that,  unlike  a  gentleman  hall  porter,  he 
"  must,  (no  matter  what  the  weather  is,)  never  be 
"  seen  inside  college  w  lien  on  duly?" — "That  is  not 
correct,  iliere  Is  no  such  rule.  He  must  not  be  alto- 
gether away  from  his  post,  but  he  may  be  Inside  Iha 
door  of  college,  and  always  is  when  it  ia  wot. 

3507.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Tliere  is  no  one  to  see 
whether  he  is  in  college  or  not  ? — No. 

3508.  He  ia  there  alone  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  sometimes 
myself  had  to  set  monos  nn  imposition  for  being  wo« 
inventtis. 

3509.  Then  you  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
office  ? — Unless  there  is  some  aervant  to  watcli,  monos 
muat  do  ao,  or  the  property  In  the  college  might  bo 
swept  ofi'. 

3510.  Might  not  monos  be  swept  away  too  7 — Ha 
never  has  been,  I  think  monos  would  make  it 
heard,  and  in  that  event  I  should  certainly  aend  down  a 
aenior  to  eoe  what  was  the  matter.  I  think  the  sixth 
would  be  soon  on  the  scetie  of  action  if  any  violence 
were  attempted.  Then,  in  2511,  he  talks  about  "the 
"  unceasing  cry  of  election."  Mr.  Ingram  can  WW 
you  that  there  is  a  groaa  exaggeration  in  that  state- 
ment. 

3511.  Do  yon  think  that  Mr.  Ingram  can  always 
bear  tbo  cry  "  election  "  ? — Yes,  I  think  bo. 

3512.  (Lord  Lyitellon.)  O'Brien'a  evidence  rather 
controverted  that  ? — There  is  only  one  ibis  door 
between  Mr.  Ingram's  house  and  college. 

35 1 3.  There  is  the  whole  length  of  his  hall  between 
that  and  the  dining  room.  Supposing  be  is  sitting  in 
the  dining  room? — I  know  a  loud  voice  in  college 
ia  beard  in  his  house,  and  "  election  "  muat  bo  called 
BO  as  to  be  heard  from  one  room  to  another  along 
the  centre  passage.  Tliey  muat  roar  "  election,"  nnd 
they  do  so.  It  is  not  true  that  I  could  hear  it  in  my 
houae.  Then,  in  2511,  be  talks  about  tho  "teas  ;" 
there  are  not  four  teas,  there  have  been  three  ;  that 
ia  one  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Ingram  haa  beeti 
trying  to  amend. 

3514.  (Mr.  Twitleton.)  Since  Mr.  Meyrick  gave 
his  evidence  ? — It  was  not  iu  connexion  with  thia.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  that  now.  It  ia  a  long  story 
about  tlie  packets  of  tea  that  used  to  come  from  North 
&  Simpson's,  and  the  peculiar  division  and  distribu- 
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WEST-  (ion  of  them  i  lUe  rewlt  wm  tlicj-  hod  ton  many 
MINSIKU.  t(-nii  niid  that  lli«  juniors  were  too  oficn  engiijjL'd  in 
iiinkliij;;  tea,  Tlic  leniricii.ins  nbout  there  Iwing  no 
'''KK'"K  lielwprn  ciglit  nml  ten  nl  once  deals  with 
tliftt,  liccnuMi  tlmt  woe  (lie  lime.  Ii  wua  ilint.  in  point 
*  Mareh  I8I13,  of  fact,  wliicli  the  H?rior»  puvc  up  and  which  O'Brien 
'  mcaiil  togivco|)in  |ir»jiosiiig*oth  arostriction,    Well, 

llien  lit- ini-niinn»  "  llio  put  lu  rlghls  chairs  for  pia3ers.'' 
There  n^iiin  ia  nnothfi'  thing  upon  which  ia  the  first 
phii'c  I  luiiv  any  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
ihiit  iniftiiiiiy  of  chairs;  there  ought  lo  be  fixed 
henche!>  t'ouu'l  certnin  portions  of  the  upper  election 
rooms  which  might  furnish  sittinfr.  or  rnllicr  kneeling 
room  nl  pniyer  time  so  as  not  to  have  nil  ihe  ehairs 
of  college  shifted  for  that  oud  then  shifted  back 
ssnin. 

3S13.  (Mr.  Thompton.)  The  supply  of  chairs  is 
very  scanty,  I  think,  in  eolleiie  ? — Yes  ;  It  i=  inade- 
t|ualL<.  Mr.  Ingram  has  now  given  them  some,  as  I 
liuve  given  them  other  thiags,  hut  they  used  lo  buy 
them  all  out  of  their  own  monej'. 

351G.  (Lord  Decon.)  They  have  supplied  chnira 
onco  since  the  formation  of  the  college,  and  the  boys 
hiive  l*en  obliged  to  keep  them  up  since  ? — I  did  not 
know  that  the  Chapter  ever  hud  supplied  them. 

3il".  {Lord  Clarendon.)  I  should  like  to  a-k  you 
one  more  qiicstion  al>ont  this  "Boots,"  because  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  here,  it  would  appear 
thiU  iheri;  is  a  hoy  who  wears  a  pariicuUr  piiir  of 
heavy  boot*,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  inflict  this  very 
aavupe  punishment.  You  distinctly  sny  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  'i — Xo  ;  what  I  say  is.  thut  (he 
BCcoud  election,  there  referred  to,  did  get  the  niek 
nnrae  of  "  Boots,''  from  having  a  particular  |mir  of 
heavy  Hoots,  nml  tliat  being  annoyed  at  such  a 
toiiliri'/uet  ho  left  his  boots  at  home,  which  was  a 
Bcnsibie  thing  to  do.  and  has  never  had  them  since, 
certainly  not  ax  a  secouJ  election. 

3518.  And  you  are  not  aware  of  that  lioy  with 
those  boots  ou  having  inflicted  any  tanning  upon 
other  boys  ? — 1  can  positively  say  that  he  never  did 
kick  any  boy. 

3ol9.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  do  you  say  ns  to  the 
punishment  of  tanning  in  way  in  any  case  ? — The 
kicking  ? 

35SO.  Yes  ? — Of  course  that  it  was  tttrncinns. 
The  hoys  themselves  were  very  much  ashamed  when 
it  came  out. 

3521.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  I  understood  Mr.  Meyrick 
to  aay  that  the  second  election  who  inflicted  this  tan- 
ning took  a  run  at  the  boy  aa  he  stood  nt  the  sink, 
I  was  there  the  other  day  j  I  particularly  ol-served 
that  he  could  not  nin  much  further  ihnii  ihc  u-idih  of 
this  table  ? — No,  he  could  not. 

3522,  It  ifl  but  fnirlo  place  thison  record  ;  the  image 
conveyed  to  me  by  Mr,  Meyrick'a  words,  was  that  oCa 
hoy  running  the  lengih  of  this  room  to  kick  anoihcf 
hoy  ? — When  Mr.  Meyrick  was  asked  by  Mr.  Ingrnm 
in  my  presence  whether  he  knew  of  any  boy  being  per- 
sonally injured  by  the  punishment  in  college,  he  said 
"  no,"  he  did  not.  Since  then,  he  hits  siiifed  vaguely 
that  an  old  Westminster  has  spoken  of  another  old 
WeatminsteP  who  was  nearly  done  for  by  it,  but  he 
gives  no  names.  But  in  answer  2513  hesaj's,"a8every 
*'  Ijoy  knows  that  there  are  pens  and  (juarleras  in 
"  thiadrawer,  everyone,  whether  town  hoy  or  Queen's 
"  scholar  helps  himself."  The  answers  lo  that  if. 
that  no  one  except  the  seniors  imd  the  Head  Muster 
ever  takes  n  piece  of  paper  out  of  that  drawer,  or  a 
pen,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  quantity  liikeu 
out  hy  me  may,  perhaps,  bo  about  ten  pieces  of 
pa[ior  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  as  lo  tho  Bcniors, 
I  Bcnreely  ever  see  them  take  anything  out ;  the  only 
time  tliat  they  do  so  is  when  tlipy  are  writing  over 
su  exercise  in  school,  which  is  n  rare  thin;?,  hut 
Tvhich  aomctimes  happenn  in  the  inoriiiiig.  Then  as 
to  the  rule  of  Ihe  junior  Queon's  scholars  not  passing 
my  window,  that  was  made  by  Mr.  hiddell  and  not  liy 
ihti  '  and  it  was  simply  with  r<'fcrenco  to  going 
V  B  iiall.  and    was   no  grievance   to    nny- 
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body.    Of  course  as  to  its  being  for  tlie  privacy  of 
master  when  it  was  a  public  pathway,  it  is  riitii 
It  was  beciinEe  tho  juniors  had  loitered  on  I. 
to  or  from  hall  outside  those  windows  at  idle 
and  made  a  noise.   Then  he  says,  "The  ms^IciV 
"  of  these  puaishmeois  because  they  ate  ilie 
"  tilings  lying  about  with  which  tbt-y  Lave  bcatea  a 
"  fellow,"     "That  is  a  simple  fiction. 

3523.  {TMrd  Clarendon.)  In  what  does  the   fii 
consist  ? — No  master  ever  saw  any  such  tlun<;, 

3o24.  (Mr.  Tampion.)  By  "  tlie  broktii  ihiug^' 
means  the  briiken  sticks,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.    In2ol3 
Mr.  Mc}Tick'»  evidence  he  says  "  ubout  eleven  o'ii< 
''  when  juniors  are  in  bed,  if  they  are  lucky  ctioog 
From  his  son's  evidence  it  appears  they  are  all 
bed  J  if  you  connect  tho  Iwo  you   will  see  there  if 
exaggeration.     "At  what  lime  were  the  juniora  id 
"  in  bed  ? — They  ought  to  be  in  bed  liyholf-pasl 
"  but   when  yon  weru  'put  to   ri,c'liis    etiairs' 
"  'light  (he  fire,'  it  wca  nearly  iin|>of3ibIe  loget  up 
"  into  the  dormitory  before  twenty  miniitea  ludevi 
Then,  at  2545,  Mr.  Twisleton  uske,   '*  Will  yon 
"  back  to  a  question  which  was  previounly  asked 
"  as  to  tho  practical  inconvenience  nrisinf;  lo 
"  from  not  being  allowed  to  leave  the  school 
"  without  the  permission  of  some  of  llio  boys."    All 
that  is  winng. 

3525.  (Mr.  TiduUIoh.)  I  quite  understand  thai  w* 
were  entirely  under  a  misuppreheusiun  ? — Then  Mr. 
Vaughan  says,  "  Do  you  ibiuk  it  utight  ever  oooie  to 
"  this  that  a  boy  would  in  this  wity  wvenk  a  tpiu 
"  against  another  for  passing  him  in  the  Echool,'  that 
is  another  point,  involving  the  same  error.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  was  cliarly  understood  from  dm 
queslioni)  which  follow  ihal,  though  ive  take  thi; 
best  of  (he  candidates  who  come  to  us  for  college.  It 
may  hapjM'n  that  some  of  the  r.indidutea  are  r< 
bad.  Then  again  as  lo  Lord  Uevon's  question  w£ 
reference  lo  the  asking  leave  to  go.out  of  school,  hi 
used  the  phrase  "  out  of  school." 

(Lord  Devon.)  Yea;  I  meant  going  down  sch 
I  explain  it.  you  see.  I  afterwurds  use  the  w< 
"  donii  school." 

3526.  (Lord  LiiUdlon.)  The  next  question 
that  right  ?— ,Well,  1  fear  it  may  be  wisunderai 
Then  wo  come  to  question  2574  as  to  Mcyrick'a 
formances  at  the  athletic  sports.  Fortunately 
have  got  llic  records  t-f  what  actually  happcnei 
In  isfel  Meyrick  ouly  entered  for  two  rac. 
He  won  flat  race  3tX)  j'nrds  for  oil  under  I 
and  also  flat  race  100  yards  for  nU  under  1 
He  did  not  enter  for  flat  race  of  500  yards  for 
under  15.  In  1862,  ho  was  orer  1-5.  He  eniere 
for  nhie  competitions,  probably  he  did  not  tiy  in  n 
However,  in  the  flat  race,  300  y.irds  for  all  under  1 
the  only  thing  in  which,  judging  from  Ihe  ye 
before  he  couJd  bo  expected  to  win,  he  came  llii 
and  tho  two  who  beat  him  were  both  boya  entei 
at  the  school  since  the  last  competition,  i.e.  he  he 
txifclli/  the  same  place  as  iu  the  year  bcfoi 
Then  young  Meyrick  himself  is  questioned  aboi 
these  things,  and  at  2*37  he  is  asked,  "  Did  yi 
"  obtain  prijiea  for  athletic  esercises  in  any  way  befoi 
"  you  were  iu  college  ? — Yes,  I  got  three  or  four.' 
He  got  two.  "  What  were  Uiey  for  ? — For  rumiin; 
"  jumping,  throwing  the  cricket  ball,  and  so  on." 
got  nothing  hut  for  running.  "  Where  did  Ti 
'*  run  ? — In  Vincent  Square,  What  besides  nmning 
'■  — Jumping.  How  many  competed  with  you  fori 
"jumping? — Ten  or  twelve."  He  did  not  enter  bis 
name  on  the  card  for  jumping.  No  one  thercfoie, 
apparently,  conipete<l  ivilli  him  for  jumping.  "  Havc 
"  you  tried  for  those  prices  since  you  have  been  ia 
"  college  ? — I  tried  for  Iwo  or  ihi-ec  since  I  have 
"  been  in  college  nnd  I  only  won  one  thUig.' 
put  down  his  name  for  nine  things. 

352T.  (Tie  Sccrf/irrj/.)  1  see  he  entered  for  HiO' 
cricket  ball  in  ISfil.  1  lio  not  know  ^vhal  he  did  ? — 
Then  perhaps  he  competed.  K  so,  Mr.  Meyrie! 
is  wrong  in  saying  that  he  slarii-d  for  m:v 
things    and    won    them   nil.      The    boy    lioa 
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bragging  beyond  the  truth.  He  is  asked,  "  Did 
"  joa  ever  win  in  anything,  except  the  cricket 
"  ball,  which  required  streogth  as  distinct  from 
"  agili^  ?  "  If  he  had  beon  honest  he  would  have 
raid,  "  I  did  not  win  in  that."  Then  at  2579  of 
Mr.  Meyrick's  evidence,  he  saya,  "  I  am  charged  in  the 
"  bill  for  the  last  half  year  41.  4«.  for  servants  ;  now 
"  that  for  40  boys  would  give  for  the  year  a  sum  of 
f  336/.  for  servantB."  That  is  really  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  Tho  servants  who  are 
employed  in  college  are  as  follows :  Lloyd  the 
porter. 

3528.  (Lord  Lyltelton.)  Is  be  the  one  called  Col- 
lege John  ?— Yes.  He  is  paid  100/.  a  yew  for  him- 
Bclf  and  bia  sou,  and  8/.  per  annum  for  blacking 
brushes,  itnd  cloths  and  washing. 

3529.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Washing  for  himself  ?— 
No,  washing  the  cloths  and  things  that  ore  used  in 
college. 

3530.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  There  nre  two  servants,  in 
fact,  going  under  the  name  of  College  John  ? — His 
son  helps  him.  Mrs,  Lloyd,  the  bedmaker  is  pitid 
50/.  per  annum  for  herself,  10/.  per  aunum  for 
asnistants,  and  5/.  per  annum  for  brushes,  washing, 
and  such  things. 

3531.  Is  she  the  wife  of  the  porter? — She  happens 
to  be,  but  she  might  not  be. 

3532.  (Sir  S.  Korlheole.)  Is  it  usually  (i  family 
arrangement  ? — This  is  the  first  that  has  been.  It  is 
the  new  system. 

3533.  {Lord  Devon.)  Tliere  baa  always  been  a 
John  ? — Yes,  and  always  a  bedmaker,  I  suppose.  But 
there  were  changes  when  the  new  rooms  were  added 
in  1845,  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  this.  It  is 
the  official  statement  of  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd's 
duties  are : — 

"E.Lloyd, — Is  paid  100/,  per  annum  for  himself 
and  son,  and  8/.  per  auuum  for  blackiug  brushes, 
cloths,  and  washing  them.  Ilis  duties  : — to  black 
shoes— 40  pairs — make  up  Greet  wa^b  out  urinals 
daily,  clean  knives  and  forks,  in  Aall,  wait  at  dinner 
Knd  supper,  lock  up  at  ail  times,  wait  in  cloister 
gallery  in  the  evenings,  to  go  messi^cs  till  eight ;  to 
go  short  meflsagea  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"Mrs.  Lloyd, — Is  paid  50/.  per  annum  for  beiself, 
10/.  per  annum  for  assistance,  and  51.  per  annum  for 
brushes,  washing  cloths,  &c.  Her  daties  ; — To  make 
the  40  beds  and  empty  slops  tirice  a  dny  ;  to  sweep 
the  dormitory  every  day  ;  to  sweep  cloister  gallery 
and  passage,  and  dust  every  dny.  The  same  in 
washing  room  ;  the  some  at  hack  and  front  stairs ; 
wash  up  tea  things  ;  wash  the  dormitory  once  in  six 
weeks  ;  the  cloister  gsllery  once  in  three  weeks,  and 
acbopl  library  tliree  times  a  year.  Six  people  cra- 
pluyed  to  wash,  to  sweep  the  school  lihrsry  and 
French  room  twice  a  week  ;  also  new  class  room." 

John  complains  of  the  penny  postage  much  as 
diminishing  bia  income. 

3534.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Was  John  paid  for  going 
messages,  that  he  complains  of  the  penny  postage  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  used  to  get  sixpences  and  fourpenny  piecee. 

3535.  That  was  recognized  ? — Yea  ;  nobody  knew 
exactly  about  it.  I  have  accounted  now  for  100/.,  8/., 
50/.,  10/.,  and  5/.,  in  all  173/,  Then  there  rcmiiina 
163/.  Of  this  I  find  150/.  a  yoor  is  paid  for  tbo 
matron  and  service  in  the  sick  liousc. 

3536.  Where  docs  tliis  336/.  come  from  ? — From 
the  parents. 

3537.  But  this  336/.,  which  comes  from  tho  boys, 
is  paid  to  the  masters,  is  it  not ;  who  is  that  paid  to  'i 
— It  is  paid  to  the  servants;  it  passes  through  the 
hands  of  the  receiver  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

3538.  {Lord  Lyllelton.)  Does  be  pay  it  to  tho 
servants  direct  P — Yes. 

3539.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  It  is  a  charge  in  the  tutor's 
bills  ?— Yea.  The  Chapter  send  in  the  bills  in  the 
name  of  the  matron  of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  they 
themselves  pay  the  matron  her  ealnry,  p.nd  tlie  matron 
{s  not  cognizant  of  the  amount  that  goes  in. 

li 


3540.  In  the  tutors'  bills  that  are  sent  to  the  pai-onts        WEST- 
there  are  the  dificrent  items,  and  amongst  others  the     1QN8TB& 
tutors'  fees  ? — Yea.  ^— 

3541.  Is  all  that  sent  nominally  by  the  Dean  and     C.B.Sceli. 
Chapter,  and  not  the  tutor,  to  the  parents,  and  then  

do  tho  parents  pay  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  not  HWarti  iSuS 
to  the  tutors  ? — Yes,  "  '■  — 

3542.  In  the  case  of  the  collegers  ? — Yes  j  we  are 
only  speaking  about  college. 

3543.  {Mr,  Thompson.)  It  is  not  done  through  Mr. 
Ingram  ?— No ;  their  tailors'  bills,  and  such  things, 
pass  under  bis  eye,  but  he  sends  tbem  all  in  to  the 
receiver. 

3544.  (5'i>  S.  NoTthcote.)  And  the  parents  pay  Mr. 
Marsh  directly? — Yes,  they  do;  but  they  p^  him 
under  the  nom  de  ^wcrreof  the  matron  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  in  whose  name  an  account  stands  in  Drum- 
mond'a  bank.  It  is  in  her  name  only  ;  the  cheques 
that  they  honour  to  that  account  are  signed  by  the 
receiver  of  tho  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  countersigned 
by  the  steward. 

3545.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Whnt  are  tho  duties  of 
the  matron  ? — The  matron's  real  duties  are  the  charge 
of  tlic  sick-houao  aud  the  linen  of  the  boys. 

3546.  (Mr.  Twislelon.)  Each  boy,  I  see,  ia  charged 
four  guineaa  a  year  for  matron  and  servants  in  sana- 
torium, and  four  guineas  a  yesr  for  servants  in  college  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

3547.  Will  you  look  at  tliia  rolurn  (handing  paper 
to  the  witness)  ? — So  it  is.  That  is  my  own  return. 
I  have  shown  how  it  is  nil  appropriated,  except  13/. 
a  year,  which  is,  I  suppose,  rc'served  to  cover  occa? 
sional  loss  fi'om  vacancies.  Then  what  I  want  to  say 
ia,  that  in  addition  to  flio  matron,  and  to  Lloyd,  and  tho 
bedmaker,  the  butler  of  hall  i.s  not  paid  by  the  parents  j 
the  Chapter  pay  him.  He  is  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
dinner  in  hall,  and  curves,  and  f  o  on,  and  he  is  hound  to 
give  the  remnants  to  the  jioor.  There  was  a  curious  fea- 
ture connected  with  that,  that  !it  the  tinie  when  Ihcy  were 
put  on  short  commons,  ao  tliat  they  really  had  uot 
enough  to  eat,  the  oraouut  given  to  llie  poor  waa  both 
larger  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  tlian  had  ever 
been  hcfoi-c. 

3548.  How  ia  that  accounted  for? — Because  there 
was  strict  supervision  at  the  time.  There  is  one  more 
thing  I  have  to  say.  There  is  the  stoker,  as  we  call 
htm,  Jackson,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  fires 
for  school,  to  light  the  boiler  which  heats  the  hot  water, 
and  to  attend  to  the  fires  in  the  two  class  rooms, 
and  generally  to  do  work  about  school,  keeping  things 
clean  and  tidy  in  Little  Dean's  Yard  j  but  he  is  not 
our  aervnnt  wholly,  ho  is  imder  Kyde,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Works  of  tho  Dcnn  and  Chapter,  and  during  the 
summer  when  there  are  no  fires,  lie  is  nlraoiit  entirety 
working  ior  Ryde,  but  in  the  winter  he  does  a  good 
deal  for  us,  ligliting  the  gas,  putting  it  out,  attending 
to  the  fires,  and  keeping  the  boiler  boiling. 

3549.  Is  not  the  lighting  tho  gas  and  putting  it  out 
the  duty  of  tcuor  ? — No,  that  is  in  college,  hut  I 
mean  in  school.  We  hnve  the  butler  in  hall,  and  half 
OS  you  may  say  of  Jackson  the  stoker  provided  for 
IIS  by  tbo  Chapter,  besides  the  matron,  Lloyd,  and  the 
bedmaker. 

3550.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think  that  the  money 
is  judicioualy  laid  out  fbraervaats? — We  must  have 
persons  to  perform  the  duties  that  they  perform, 
nud  it  ia  necessary  that  the  peraon  who  is  porter  of 
college  should  he  a  trustworthy  person,  and  that  prac- 
tically means  ho  must  Iw  well  paid. 

3551.  Do  you  think  that  the  money  is  judiciously 
laid  out,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
persons  that  are  employed  ? — I  think  we  want  more 
eervants,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  ser- 
vants are  piud  exorhitanlly.    I  do  not  think  they  are. 

3552.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  you  not  think  that 
many  of  those  services  which  nre  performed  by  tho 
juniors,  and  which  nre  of  a  mental  character,  might 
1)0  more  properly  performed  by  servants  ? — Yes,  but 
X  think  we  certainly  want  more  apace  in  college.  I 
think  wo  want  on  additional  room. 
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vilii-.^':  'f—S  ti.'.:.'£  '.:  V, ..■:  '-^  •'.■•.'.. 

Z.V/>.  'Mr,    Tkf,>fpt>.n. ,  O".    •■-■:   *:i     •.:   1'.:;-:^= 

S.%1.  'Mr.  Vaufhin.,  H-.v.- -..-.-v  V,~>  ».-.;  -J:^.-% 
It.  'Y«;':(('!  »;v,it ':!(*'::  '' I'j. 

to  Ux*:  \,f,yt  1*.*':  '.;  C^  V.v-  i,.-,^  ro  ":<>  :;,*:  »'■.  iai* 
•J*!  h'.t ';«;«  ': — It  i-Ai'.x.u.y  »f.;>:»r-  '-t,  r:,*  ;i:»;  T;*.a 

ili/i  «/'.t*i.'i  i-}Si>.'i':u'.'.'f, 

H'/iH.  (Mr.  TkeiiKiittiw. I  Y',-.  ■K',%A  iiT'.yj**:,  pt-- 
lukfi*,  fjfArrtriiri;;  «r.ai'^'.  ;r  Vi  iti":  t  Jt/,r  i.i  <:oi>i-'; 
ftt  Ku.n  * — 7  \iM  i'.  wh-.t  hi*  »',:f2';>tft^  ji;*:;:'  v,  ir.%. 

.';%(.  11*!  iiv»^  urii;*rr  (h*  >*mt  riy.f  ? — l>i, 

';.?»■/.  '.Vr.  Vaaifhtn.,  II'.-*' rnar.y  hj'.T.t  ir^  tLer": 
id  III*!  I»rirfnt  lyAr't:.-.;?  (ci;*':  ?— 3i  It  iJ.t:  liui;t. 

S-V/i.  H'jw  JitU.y  ii.iu-'t-Tii  ikTf:  th'.-f;  10  k't^ud  to 
tti'>4<s  I*"//*  ? — Oil'-,  l/Ut  h';  ilvei  Iti  till;  (.-.i'lit  of 
tliMfi. 

'A'AiT.  If  j"f J  J. vl  on>i  Mft',"':r  moro  clo*.;  to  iLii  ly>T-3 
WOlll'i  tliat  (irn*i:l  till;  \iUT\i<>:':,'\'i  y'l'l  ihilik.  without 
a  iK!|taraliori  of  IIi';  ii';tiior  ftti'J  jniiior  UiV'  r — I  tliitik 
it  nii;(ltt  'J'r  Mf.     Iri  ill';  fir..-t  iti-tkiice  I  hhoiild  r.ot 

fttiji:':t    t**    Iry  ill*;  i:X\^:rifa':M ,  if  Ki'iri:  tr'rrvftfit^   W:ta 

pfivi'Ui'i,  of  if^'uisi  ii'tw  ilii  riiiu™  could  ti'i  worked, 

HViH.tMr.  TieiMUbiu.  I  T.'t  il.i:  ^<;t)tleinkn  who  Las 
'ari   i^iyn  in    Iiik   li<Mrdiii«   Iioum;    called   tbe   »':(iii>r 

Mlii*t«iit  'f—yf:K. 

'A'ltifJ.  Ill  till!  rctiiniH  licrr-  iliftr*:  iri  a  ri^ji'irl  from 
liiin  ill  wliidi  In:  Myr.  :  "Tin;  brrati^cmcnt  of  tlie 
*•  iu-u.\f  and  tlifi  fiifiicifrrit  provi>iioii  by  means  of 
"  d'lKK'Hlk  wri'tniitK  for  all  l'';;ilimiil(;  wdiits  leave  HO 
"  t'-iitittftliori  Ir,  Iwiyii  to  i:Kn/:t  olij>'/;liiitjfil(le  (uirrices 
"  from  one  unoilier.  My  [.riu:ii<;i;  sIho  of  nujic-riD- 
•'  (':iiiliii^  (lie  wi.ik  of  tlie  yoiiiit«;r  ImyM  for  an  hour 
"  in  till!  eviiiiiri;!,  t)ioii;fli  directly  iiiK^nde'l  10  c-n- 
"  eouriif;*:  iii'liiKlry  only,  U  inijirer^lly  u  «ri-Bt  Hocurilj 
"  n^itMun  oiiy  etii:rouf:limeiit«  on  tJuJr  lime  or  cfjmfort 
"  IwiiiK  Hittde  by  llie  wnior  lioyi!."  'Mierf^lon;  lie  doea 
prevent  It  by  the  Mynlein  wliich  be  jiurHiuH  of  living 
amon^r  ilieiu'.  It.'!  l.dyii  ?— Yen, 

'A'litl,  tvi  thiif  If  a  iiiM>it':r  in  the  iinme  way  lived 
•ni'iii/  lli«  4')  buyn  in  colic;.'.,  he  cunld  prevent 
iibnjM  ill  llic  Hiinie  niimiier ?— Vch,  h';  might. 
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Ki*.-  ^i.^  ■T.:^  a  r.^.^i  :..   :-_     Th^T  fill  iL^-.  «-■.], 

II  :l  :::k.     W:-.e-    r-:;   -»r=  Lct  -o  :»k.  i-j  cotof 
tbwi.  wi:.:^  r^:;:7:^  a  :;:::e  twitch.  si<T  art  wrr 

It  0^.0 «■  tie--  c:?::::.?  t.>  nave  dips,  ud  the  «.?cse.inenc« 
i-.i'-y.T.r-ZAz.t  iT^.:.z-i  the  ^t-ik*  iroia  iL<  ink  bottles 
At  262^  jf^aii;:-^  '■!  th*  kioiicg,  2w  »xs.-Uwaa 
••  qaii*  a  om:^'.::  puulihmect."  Thai  ^ealjv  1=  an 
mter  fiotiot.  Ti.:::.  at  2S3o.  te  s*vs,  -vol,  La^ 
'■  to  taie  iLem  uj.  a:  ei^hi  o\Wk  md  ai'aine  roa 
*'  havt  to  L.riiij  tU-m  dow-n  and  pat  them  in 'hi* 
'■  rcom."  It  i*  Ltvcr  the  case  that  aiiT  seniors  boob 
»re  tiktn  op  bctweta  eight  and  nine  j  ihev  alwavi 
come  to  me  i-:r  repe-.iuon  ;  fir=i  of  aU  repetition,  klA 
then  composition  Uiag  IcKiked  over.  Ther  onlv  brioB 
or.e  liiile  book  and  ih'.y  carry  it  in  their  handl. 

S-JTI.  (Lord  Clare'ndon.)' Xi  what  hotir  an  tie 
book-^  taken  up  : — At  ten. 

357S.  The  error  is  in  saving  U-tween  eiKht  and  nine 
insu-ad  of  t.;n.-— Yes.  Then  he  savs,  '-Ton  are 
*'  flUowed  ten  minutes  when  you  are  Tr'atch  forbrwik- 
*'  f!L=t."     Watch  U  allowed  25  minutes  fc»r  breakfasL 

3-iSO,  Ui.U-.-s  the  M-hole  of  this  ia  incorrect,  how 
do  you  make  out  that  watch  can  get  25  minutea  for 
hreakfai't,  when  he  i«rfonns  these  several  duties  both 

of  working  for  hla  senior  and  being  in  school  ? They 

all  go  to  brtakfuit  at  nine.  Then  he  says,  "At  fira 
"  minuica  past  nine  you  ore  sent  out  by  a  senior  to  go 
"  a  good  nay  to  shop  lo  get  him  somethin<r."  The 
senior  would  be  himself  at  hall.  °' 

35S1.  At  breakfast?— Yes. 

3582.  That  probably  would  be  the  time  when  he 
would  be  wNnting  these  thinga  ?— No  ;  because  they 
■endwono*.  to  get  them  these  thinga  before  breakfast 

3583.  He  says,  "It  vef7  often  happens  when  tou 
arc  wntch  that  at  five  minutes  past  nine  you  arc  «Dt 
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ont  by  a  senior  lo  go  a  good  wi»y  to  shop  to  get  biin 
sometliing,  and  you  do  not  come  buck  till  ten  [diduIcs 
post  nine,  and  if  yoii  are  not  in  by  tlio  qimrtcr  l.ha 
'"  eecond  election  will  not  tukc  tiny  excuse.  They  soy, 
"  'you  could  liavo  becii  back  if  you  liked,'  and  tbey 
malte  you  Etund  up  and  hit  you  on  the  head"? — I 
believe  that  to  be  entirely  inaccurate. 

3584.  Do  you  believe  it  to  bo  inaccurate  Trom 
infiuiry  jou  hnvo  made  since  you  have  seen  this  evi- 
dence, or  from  what  you  have  known  generally  ? — 
From  inquiry  I  have  made  since. 

k358J.  What  ifl  inaccurate.     That  a  junior  ia  ever 
nt  out  to  shop  while  his  eenior  is  at  breakfast? — 
'      That  I  believe  to  be  a  rare  tiling, 

3586.  Do  you  Wlievc  that  they  all  breakfast 
together  and  have  the  samo  time  for  breakfaet  ? — No, 
vatck  bas  25  minutes. 

»3587.  And  the  others  have  half  nn  hour  ? — Yes. 
'   3588.  {Lord  Devon.)  Juniors  as  well  as  seniors? 
—They     m-e    not    compelled     to    come    back    any 
earlier.     It  is  only  watch.     Watch'a  duly  is  to  pro- 
fttect  college. 

"  3589.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  ihouglit  monoa  did  that? 
—No  ;  monos  is  merely  diirin"  school  hours,  and 
watch  at  other  times.  Monos  practically  idles  dur- 
ing school  hours,  in  moat  cases. 

13590.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  How  long  does  a  boy 
perfonn  this  duty  of  monos  ? — One  day. 
3591,  How  often  ? — It  comes  round  in  turn  to 
ihe  second  election  find  the  caplainof  the  juniors,  the 
liberty  boy.  It  comes  round  about  once  in  twelve 
days  at  present.    Some  idlers  get  it  too  often,  I  think. 

3593,  Are  they  allowed  to  lake  the  place  of  others  ? 
-It  is  not  always  easy  to  recollect  whether  the  right 

'  boy  is  monoi.    If  you  eay, "  I  saw  you  the  other  day," 
the  answer  is,  "  Please,  air,  I  am  taking  it  for  somebody 

P*'  else,  and  he  is  to  take  my  turn," 
3593,  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  have  a  printed  list 
kept,  and  for  that  to  be  insijecled  to  see  if  a  boy  does 
lake  more  than  his  turn  ? — It  would.  The  duty 
19  no  very  great  grievance  really,  but  I  wish  it  were 
abolished. 

3594,  It  is  a  grievance  if  an  idle  boy  is  able  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  account,  and  to  shirk  the  whole 
day  that  he  19  monos,  so  that  he  will  do  very  Utile  else  ? 

Tea,  but  you  must  not  confuse  watch  and  monos. 

At  2644  he  says,  "  Sometimes  I  have  been  a  week 
"  or  a  fortnight  together  without  hiiving  leave  out 

I "  of  coUego."     That  does  not  moan  during  the  regular 

rplay  hours,  it  means  the  short  times  from  half-past  nine 

[to  tea,  and  hntf-pnst  two  lo  half-past   three,   after 

[ircakfast  and  after  dinner.  Well,  then  Lord  Lyttellon 

1  tLtks,  "  What  sort  of  errands  were  they  which  you 

\*'  were  sent  upon  ? — To  go  with  caps  and  gowns  to 

the  tailor's  ;  that  was  very  common  ;  and  also  going 

!■''  to  tliD  post,  and  going   to  SutcliltV,  the  confec- 

I  "  tioner's,  and  Ilnrvey's.     Do  you  mean  that  there 

'  "  was  no  system  of  sending  letters  for  the  boys  ? — 

*'  No,  not  in  college."      We  have  got  a  pillar  letter 

box  ju»t  nt  the  gate.     It  is  not  more  than  a  minute's 

'  -walk  to  go  to  the  bos. 

3595,  Yes,  but  whether  you  had  a  box  close  to  the 
gate  or  at  a  little  distance,  it  still  is  au  inloiTuptlon  to 

I  a  boy  who  is  reading  ? — But  they  are  not  sent  at 
reading  times.     At  those  times  the  college  is  locked 


I 


up. 

859fi,  (Mr.  TwUleton.)  Slil!  if  there  was  n  porter 
you  would  prefer  it  ? — Clearly.  I  nm  not,  however, 
prepared  to  say  it  should  bo  the  porter's  duly  to  go 
perpetually  on  messnges. 

3597.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Are  you  prepared  to  say 
what  addition  to  the  present  servants  you  would 
recommend  ? — I  clenrly  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
porter  on  duty  throughout  the  day.  If  it  is  necessary, 
ns  perhaps  it  is,  to  keep  College  open,  then  there 
ought  to  be  a  servant  to  proiecL  it. 

359tf.  Any  other  addition  V — That  would  do  away 
iri  once  with  watch  an-I  monos. 

3599.  1 1  seems  according  to  Mr.  Mejriek's  evidence 
(hat  the  firea  uie  never  lighted  except  by  the  juniors? 
— Bt'cuuse  ihcy  light  them  so  early. 


3600.  Tou  suppose  they  might  bo  lighted  by  the        WEST- 
eervanta  ? — In  tlicorj-.     The  (juestion  is  never  raised     MINSTER. 

whether  they  should  be  lighted,  because   they  are  

always  lighted  nlieady.  S"- 

3G0I.  The  grale  is  never  properly  cleaned  ? — It  is      C  B.  Seel!. 
never  cleaned  at  all,  properly  or  improperly.  uMarch  1865. 

3602.  He  says :  "  1  ou  have  to  clean  the  grates  of     ^___^»_ 
"  a  morning"? — To  rake  out  ihe  cinders. 

3603.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  IIo  merely  meaoH  sufR- 
ciently  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  fire  ? — Yea.  The 
bedninkera  in  cleiming  up  iho  room  lake  away  tho 
cinders  ;  but  lighting  the  fire«  is  not  mentioned  aa 
any  part  of  Lloyd's  duty. 

3604.  In  college  what  additional  attendants  would 
you  have  ? — In  college  I  thiuk  there  ought  to  be  a 
servant  on  duty  lo  make  up  the  fires,  and  do  such 
things. 

3603,  Would  you  have  them  for  tho  purpose  of 
making  tea  for  the  seniors  ? — I  do  not  see  why  ihei-e 
should  not  be  a  scout  regularly  in  college.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  a  servant  going  to  and  fro  perpetually 
through  the  door.  But  then  Iliere  ia  no  place  where  he 
could  ijc.  There  is  no  room  ho  could  have  except  the 
middle  room,  where  there  is  no  fire,  so  he  would  bo 
frozen  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  place,  a  [>antiy  as  it 
were,  in  communication  wiih  college,  where  there 
should  be  a  man  like  an  Oxford  scout. 

3606.  All  the  time  the  boys  were  in  tliat  buildiog  ? 
— The  porter  whose  duty  it  should  be  in  the  day  to 
bo  there  aa  a  guard  ought  to  he  there  in  the  evenings 
and  then  he  should  look  to  the  Hres  also. 

3C07.  Would  OBQ  aerviint  ho  sufficient  for  40  boys, 
supposing  fagging  were  done  away  with? — I  should 
not  want  to  do  awiiy  wiih  all  fugging.'  There  would 
be  no  grievance  in  their  getting  tea  once  in  the  even- 
ing. The  main  troubles,  aa  far  aa  I  can  make  out, 
fi-ora  the  fagging,  have  been  the  getting  up  in  tim 
morning,  and  the  paper.  The  paper  I  have  doiio 
away  with,  and  aa  to  the  morning  I  have  made  rulea 
such  as  I  thought  would  eulTiee.  But  the  question 
is  bow  to  deal  with  llie  early  call.  If  you  could  mnko 
a  master  perpetually  go  about  between  four  and  fivo 
you  mighi  slop  it  for  tho  time,  and  kill  him  in  the 
process,  perhaps,  but  you  cannot  work  th.it. 

3608.  (Lard  LyHetlon.)  Do  you  not  think  that 
boys  might  have  alarums  and  call  themselves  in  tliat 
wav  ? — That  ia  not  the  difficulty  ;  it  is  the  fire. 

3609.  (Lord  Devon.)  Would  not  there  bo  two 
remedies  ;  one  to  prohibit  boys  getting  up  before  that 
time,  and  another  that  the  servant  ehould  do  the 
calling  auJ  the  fire  lighting  ? — Yes,  if  you  could 
have  a.  servant  in  by  five  I  thiuk  that  might  do. 

3610.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  If  you  were  constructing 
the  coillege  de  novo,  would  you  put  all  the  boya  (O 
sleep  in  one  dormitory  ? — No, 

3611.  {Mr.  TviiUton.)  What  would  you  think  the 
best  arrangement  of  dormitories  in  a  new  establish- 
raent,  if  you  were  free  ? — I  think  perhaps  separate 
rooms  with  proper  supervision  are  Ihe  best,  but 
failing  that  I  certainly  would  not  have  the  body  of 
elder  boys  in  comrauDication  with  the  younger  onca. 
I  would  cut  them  oft' and  put,  by  pretei-euco,  a  master, 
or  if  not  a  monitor,  who  should  have  privileges  and 
be  one  whom  you  could  trust,  in  charge  of  the  disci- 
pline polely  of  the  junior*,  and  separate  the  others. 

3612.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  Would  it  be  possible  to 
put  up  a  temporary  screen  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
dormitory?  —  The  dilGculty  is  the  communication 
with  the  back  way. 

3613.  {Lord  Devon.)  Could  you  accomplish  that 
satisffictorily  without  having  an  extra  building  put 
at  right  angles  to  the  present  dormitory  ? — I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  satisfactory  plan. 

3C1 4.  That  would  be  feasible  ?— Perhaps. 

3615,  How  would  such  an  nrrangcmcnl  as  that  be 
consistent  with  the  taking,  if  it  be  desirable,  of  any 
portion  from  the  present  fagging? — I  thiuk  my*e!f 
that  fagging  ia  not  a  thing  which  is  effi'ctually  dealt 
wiih  in  anyway  so  well  as  bypi-oviding  for  thosa 
thinee  wliich  are  onerous  duties  being  performed. 
^  3  T  2 
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3616.  By  otherB  ?— Tea. 

3617.  I  will  nsk  yoo  a  more  general  question,  if 
you  do  not  object  to  give  us  your  opinion  nhoiit  it. 
Wlint  is  your  opinion  ns  to  the  effect  on  the  nature  of 
the  fflgger  or  lUc  fnggeo  of  the  existence   of  the 

14  Uarcb  1863.  aystem  in  n  modilied  shape,  such  ns  may  be  a.iid  now 

I  '  '  to    exist    in  boartling-hnuses    at    Eton? — I    havo 

answered  that  in  my  evidence.    I  think  distinctly,  that 

it  is  the  chief  safeguard  ngainst  a  system  of  bullying. 

a6I8.  Therefore  you  would  not  wish  to  nboiieh  it 

altogether  ? — No. 

3619.  (Mr.  Thnmpnon.)  Would  there  not  be  & 
tendency  in  the  bip  boya  to  fag  (ho  boys  immecliately 
under  them.Tiz.,  the  third  eleclion? — I  wouIduotBe]>l>- 
^ate  them  altogelhcr,  only  at  certain  hours. 

3620.  You  think  nothing  short  of  that  would  be 
effectual  ?— I  think  BO, 

3621.  {^fr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  of 
that  system  being  adopted  in  any  other  public  school 
of  cutting  off  the  younger  boys  from  the  eldi  r  boys  ? 
— No,  I  do  not,  except  so  far  ns  separate  rooms  do  it. 

3622.  {Lord  Devon.)  What  should  you  think  of  a 
modification  of  the  syelem  of  fagging  by  which  each 
boy  had  only  one  master,  and  was  responsible  only  to 
one  master  ? — That  is  so  in  tlieon.-. 

3633.  Is  it  so  ill  theory  now.  lias  not  the  senior 
power  to  fag  any  junior  i — -Merely  to  send  bim  with 
messages.  That  is  a  geueral  thing  which  exists  in 
any  school.  Well,  then,  at  2654  of  young  Mcyrick's 
evidence  he  says,  "  lliere  is  no  cue  to  tell  you,  when 
you  first  go  into  college,  whiii  words  you  are  to  sny." 
It  is  the  special  duly  of  your  second  election.  It  is 
what  he  is  appoinled  for,  and  what  he  does.  Other 
things  certainly  he  may  do  which  are  not  so  pleasant. 

3624.  <Mr.  Ticisletot).)  A  boy  would  soon  learn 
that  ? — Yes.  He  says  you  have  to  use  or  conform  to 
thirty  or  forty  different  set  forms  of  ivovds.  There  aro 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  perhaps,  not  thirty  or  forty.  At 
question  2730 he  is  asked,  "Js  it  ever  the  ease  that  boys 
"  deliberately  get  themselves  conlined  to  up  school  in 
"  order  to  get  off  fagging  ?  No,  they  dare  not,  because 
"  the  penalty  is  so  great.  But  the  seniors  could  not 
"  discover  whether  it  was  done  deliberately  ?  No,  they 
"  could  not,  but  still  they  would  give  ihem  a  licking 
"  every  time." — T  think,  certainly,  the  masterswould  not 
Bay,  as  far  as  they  can  judge,  that  boys  ever  sought  to 
be  kept  up  scliool,  but  it  is  said  that  the  seniors  would 
give  them  a  licking  evety  time.  That  is  not  the 
fact. 

3625.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  Can  you  form  an  opinion 
ns  to  whether  young  Meyrick  was  right  in  the  de- 
Bcriptioa  be  gives  of  the  deterioration  that  took  place 
in  his  morale  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  college  ? 
—To  a  certain  eitent  I  think  he  was.  That  is 
natural  if  a  boy  is  perpetually  brooding  over  the 
indignities  he  considers  himself  lo  be  Eubjectcd  to. 

3626.  (Mr.  Ticitkton.)  Or  which  he  has  actually 
received  ? — Yes  j  what  I  mean  is,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  all  my  past  experience,  I  have  not  found  a  boy 
vho  was  anxious  to  work,  unable  to  work  as  a  junior, 
but  I  have  found  the  idle  boys  more  idle. 

3627.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  VVould  you  call  Meyrick 
an  idle  boy  ? — Not  while  he  was  a  town  boy,  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  very  lucid  in  its  present  shape, 
but  I  extracted  for  the  last  few  years  the  posilions 
held  by  the  four  hea<l  juniors  of  each  year  iu  their 
forms.  (  The  witness  handed  in  the  following  paper.) 

Flftcea  of  four  first  juniors  of  the  year  in  Form  at 
Christmas  1856—1862. 

The  three  forma  next  lo  YIth  are  quoted  as 
A,  B,  C.     The  numbers  mark  place  in  class, 

1862. 

VI  Form 

AI2 

B8 

B9 

3628.  {Lord  Devon.)  But  the  head  junior  is  ex- 
empt from  any  services  which  other  juniors  are  called 

>  A1U7  •bscnt  from  m  hnlUi. 


1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1  A5 

Al 

•A6 

A6 

B9 

2  A3 

AS 

•A5 

A5 

Bll 

3  A4 

A9 

Al 

Bl 

B8 

4  A8 

B2 

A7 

B3 
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apon  to  perform  ?— That  is  the  cnriona  Teattin ;  tbrt 
in  some  cases  he  was  below  those  who  hate  tbem 
aervices  to  do,  In  all  these  cases,  except  1651  ud 
1862,  when  the  captain  stood  entirely  apart  frma  the 
rest,  and  was  a  boy  of  far  greater  ability,  in  eftij 
year  the  captain  was  beaten  in  his  junior  yes  n 
Christmas  by  ono  or  more  ^ho  had  tbeie  ditin 
alleged  to  be  so  onerous.  Of  coarse  if  a  boy  bnoii 
over  his  indignities  and  does  nothing,  ha  will  ant 
hold  the  same  position.  I  quite  accept  that  statemesb 
I  think  Meyrick  had  been  over  indulged  at  home. 

8629.  I  will  put  it  shortly  in  this  way.  What  hn 
your  experience  been  as  to  the  comparHtive  effiden^ 
of  the  liberty-boy  at  successive  elections,  and  that^ 
the  boy  subjected  to  duties  from  which  he  was  ei. 
empt  ? — The  best  answer  I  can  give  yon  to  that,  ij 
this  return  of  the  last  six  yean*,  and  from  thatil 
appears  that  excepting  in  two  yean  when  the  bead  hq 
was  in  every  way  far  superior  in  ability  to  tbeotben 
he  was  invariably  beaten  at  Christmas  by  one  or  men 
of  those  who  had  had  those  duties  from  which  be 
was  exempt. 

3630.  (Mr,  Vauffhan.)  Apropos  to  that  etatcnKnt 
will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  'what  'was  the  difTeniKi 
between  the  test  of  proficiency  and  ability  that  mil 
him  liberty  boy,  and  that  vrhtcb  he  was  subject  B 
afterwards  ? — It  is  the  difference  between  school  mil 
and  the  challenge. 

3631.  I  ask  that  for  two  purposes,  first,  to  asmtati 
the  value  of  the  fact  that  juniors  could  beat  tfaelibem 
boy  sometimes  in  their  first  year  in  College ;  uO, 
secondly,  also  incidentally,  the  value  of  the  tjneat  0/ 
challenge  as  a  test  of  attainment  ? — There  isnodoolil 
that  the  challenge  is  in  some  respects  a  different  wl 
from  that  ordinarily  applied  to  form  n-ork,  and  ftr 
the  time  it  very  considerably  disturbs  n  boy's  ordiurj 
work  in  school ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opdii 
of  his  election,  though  beaten  in  his  junior  yeir,iii 
every  case,  subsequently  regained  tha  position  he  hid 
held  in  the  challenge. 

3632.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  of  the  o(l<r 
boys  subsequently  doing  less  work  than  they  haditou 
in  the  first  year  when  they  were  liable  to  this  faggin;! 
— I  really  cannot  now  recollect  'what  I  saw  ofea^ 
boy's  diligence  at  the  time,  but  it  confirms  the  mps- 
Bion  I  had  before,  namely  that  the  system  did  aot,  a 
a  case  where  a  boy  wished  to  be  diligent  and  ku 
diligent,  prevent  his  working. 

3633.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Do  70a  thiak  that  the  boyt 
haviug  occasionally  to  get  up  bo  early  in  tkc  moming, 
had  opportunities  for  studying  in  consequence'!— 
I  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

3634.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Between  the  several  calls 
do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  eacfia} 
his  time  iu  study? — Yes,  a  diligent  boy  would 
There  would  be  some  seniors  who  wished  to  pi 
up  at  five,  and  others  who  'wished  to  be  callei 
at  BIX  or  half-past  six.  He  has  only  to  run  npst«ia 
He  knows  when  it  will  be,  and  goes  upstairs  and  eeaa 
down  again.  It  Is  no  serious  interruption,  Tboi  a 
2784  he  says,  "  I  have  been  told  of  two  or  tiiw 
"  cases  of  boj's  who  have  been  so  severely  and  da- 
"  gerously  kicked."  1  do  not  believe  that  any  ad 
case  exists. 

3635.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Of  a  hoy  having  bett 
really  injured? — Yes.  He  says  he  has  been  toldot 
two  or  three  cases.  He  does  not  appear  to  bin 
known  one. 

3636.  You  Bay  he  cannot  have  kno-wn  the  cue  rf  * 
boy  being  dangerously  kicked,  but  he  may  havsbwd 
of  it  from  other  persons  ? — I  have  enquired  as  {iiUth 
I  could,  and  I  cannot  find  any  instance  of  any  bof 
being  injured  by  it.  Idaresay  itwould  havebcena  vo? 
different  thing  if  young  Meyrick  had  come  in  M 
captain,  which  he  hoped  to  do.  It  was  a  great  mor- 
tification to  him  Iwing  beaten. 

3637.  (Mr.  TAom/icon.)  Washeacleverbor  ?— To. 
Then  "Mr.  Scott's  flogging,"  which  is  talked  abod 
here,  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  very  formidabl& 
What  w  meant  is  handing.    It  is  not  called  flocgi^ 
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is  diehnnding  in  school.     Ho  snys,  "His  flogging 

*  is   goQeriilly  for    not  knowing  your  work,   Biid  w) 

*  on;"  tliBt  shows  wliat.  he  wiis  reforriitg  to.  Then 
at  2812  lie  savs — "Tfie  senior  would  ray,  T  nm 
"  '  senior  mysflf,  nml  I  am  perftict  iniistt?r  of 
"  '  your  body  uud  soul.'  "  I  ilo  not  hdiove  nny  lioy 
erer  said  such  it  thing  ns  lUnt.  At  2875  oct'urs 
Ibo  ex|irppsiriii — "  ilie  junior  who  could  not  find 
"  tli6  ISiblo  at  the  tirnp."  It  wn.*  not  the  junior,  it 
WBs  thp  second  elfcfion  who  put  it  there,  nml  who 
was  punished.     The  jnnior  wn.s  not  punished  nt  all. 

3638,  (Lord  Li/luUtin.)  Was  he  so  severely 
punished  as  is  described  hei'e  ? — O'Bnen  snys  not, 

3G39.  {Lord  Clarendai/.)  O'Brien  was  rhc  pun- 
ishcr? — Yes,  I  hnve  not  tho  lesst  ohjeriion  to  nak 
the  boy  who  was  jjunished.  1  do  tLOl  liuppeii  to  Imvo 
done  it.  beenuBO,  when  I  questioned  him,  I  did  not 
know  nljout  iNis  point. 

3G40,  I  think  he  told  us  who  ll  was  ? — I  know  who 

was. 

3641.  The  punisher  or  the  punished  ?  —  Both. 
O'Ui'ien  wns  the  punishei'. 

3642.  (Mr.    T/iompaoii.)  Ho   is  n  Tery  powerful 
ly  ? — He  is,  but  the  implement  wns  not  forraidatile. 

3643.  Wliot  w,is  it?— A  litlle  mne.  The  tiling 
wns  a  carii;  iibout  ns  thiek  as  my  fourth  finger,  and  it 
wns  partly  broken  before  it  wils  used  for  this. 

3644.  (Mr.  Twis/rfon.)  Do  you  think  it  was  n 
proper  subject  for  punishment? — I  do, 

364.1.  {Lord  I.ytleUnn.')  Do  you  think  it  involved 
&  moi'oi  fault  on  the  port  of  the  hov  ? — Ye*.  If  there 
was  no  book  ho  ought  to  have  lel'r  no  book,  and  he 
wouhihavehndiuiimposiiionaiid  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  matter.  He  had  no  bosinesa  to  put  a 
wrong  book. 

3646.  (Mr.  Vaiighan.)  It  was  a  deceit  put  on  tho 
master  ? — It  was  a  litlle  doceil,  and  he  bad  no  right 
whatever  to  expect  Mr,  InRrnra  always  to  have  his 
book.     He  might  come  in  wilhont  bis  book. 

3647.  It  was  virtually  saying  lo  iho  master,  there 
is  the  book  for  you  ? — Undoubledlv.  It  w;ib  n  litlle 
piece  of  dishonesty,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been 
punished.     I  feel  he  desen-ed  some  jiunisbment, 

3648.  You  think  it  was  right  to  punish  it  bocnuse 
it  was  a  deception? — Yes,  If  there  lind  been  no 
book  there  would  bavo  been  no  question  of  the  kind 
at  all.     Air.  Ingram,  probably,  would  have  noticed  it, 

nd  might  have  given  him  an  impoeidon. 

3649.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Hu  says:  "Ho  fell  on 
'*  to  a  bureau,  and   etnggered  out  of  the  room  ?" — 

I      I  nui  told,  in  the  first  place,  Uiat  it  was  not  near  a 
I      bureau. 

3650.  Was  there  a  bureau  in  the  room  ?— There 
are  three  hurenus  In  tbe  room. 

3631.  Wns  the  room  very  lai-ge  ? — Yes. 

3652.  What  sized  room  ?— It  is  ibe  upper  election 
room  ;  a  large  plnce.  However  it  would  make 
no  difference  if  he  hoppened  to  be  near  n  bureau,  but 
ns  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not.  That  is  simply  bear- 
flay  evidence. 

3653.  Mr.  Mey rick's  is  only  hearsay  evidence  7 — 
O'Brien  told  me  what  I  tell  you.  Then  Lord  Clarendon 
asks,  "  Some  of  the  masters  wei-e  in  college  themselves  ? 
*'  — Some  of  ibem,  there  is  only  one  though,  I  think,  of 
"  tbe  present  set,  Mr.  Ingram."  Mi'.  Andiew-s  also 
was  formerly  on  the  foundation.  Then  in  2895  he 
talks  of  a  senior  wanting  his  bed  warmed.     That  is  a 

Klbing  unheard  of. 

V     (iVr    S,  Norlhcote.)    Ha   did  not  positively   say 
~  they  did  wm-m   the   beds,  but  he  Implied  that  tliey 
might  be  called  on  to  do  so, 

3654.  (Lord  Devon.)  It  is  asked,  "It  is  never 
"  done  at  Westminster  now  ?  "  And  ho  says  "  No,  I 
"  think  not,  at  least  if  a  senior  wntiled  his  Led 
"  wanned,"  and  so  on  ? — Yes  j  it  is  a  (hinjr 
heard  of. 

(AJr.  Thompson.)  He  says  yon  are  liable  to  it. 

{Mr.     Scoff.)  Then  he    is  asked    ■'  Of  these 

"  or   six    caninga   bow    many    nhonld    you  su]ipoao 

p      "  came  from  the  neglect  of  otticea  whith  ought  to  ho 

tne   by   aervaBle  ? "     It    is   not    tbe  case.     The 
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canings  are  for  different  thinga.  It  ia  the  punishment 
by  the  »econd  election  which  was  for  the  neglect  of 
duties  that  should  be  done  by  servants, 

3655,  (Lord  Clarendon.)  At  2913  tbero  is  a 
question  of  Sir  Statlbrd  Noriheote,  to  which  the 
anewev  ia  "  They  must  chnnge  the  whole  thing  if  they  I*  March 
"  ailempt  anything  of  the  sort.  Tliere  must  be  an 
"  entire  rcvoiulinu  in  the  thing,  becauso  they  could 
"  not  sd.p  one  thing  alone;  the  senior  boys  would 
"  not  stand  that  at  all  "'( — That  seems  to  me  decided 
nonsense. 

365C.  Then  themastersare  able  lo  put  down  every- 
thing (hey  think  reprehensible? — To  put  down  auy 
serious  evil,  but  not  of  course  to  citeck  everr 
trifle. 

3657.  Why  ? — Bccanse  thoy  cannot  always  \>a 
present, 

{Lord  Clarfndon.)  Then  the  answer  that  was 
given  ia  not  decided  nonsenae. 

3658.  (&'(>  S.  Noriheote.')  My  question  bad  rc* 
forence  to  one  particular  point? — He  says  "Thera 
"  must  ho  an  eniire  i-evolution  in  the  thing,  because 
"  they  could  not  stop  one  tiling  olono."  It  is  just  ihc 
question  of  whether  a  master  can  be  there.  If  bo 
cannot  bo  ihere  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
it  is  \cry  difficult  to  prevent  boys  being  called  at 
Ilint  lime. 

3659.  I  should  like  lo  put  to  yon  the  same  question 
that  I  put  to  Mr.  Meyrick.  Do  you  think,  if  the 
musters  were  po  minded,  Ihey  could  put  down  puch  a 
custom  as  making  the  boys  get  up  nt  ihree  or  four 
o'clock  to  call  the  others  ? — I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
interfere  with  the  calling, 

3G60.  {Lord  Devon.)  Kxccpt  by  tho  introduction 
of  aaervant? — Ye.^  to  pi-ovide  the  opportunity  for 
boya  who  wished  to  work  then  doing  so.  He  snya 
they  could  not  stop  one  thing  alone.  It  depends 
entirely  on  what  the  thing  was. 

3661.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  I  auppoae  you  would  ad- 
mit that  the  senior  boys  have  a  considerable  power 
of  resisting  improvement? — Yes. 

3662.  And  a  perfect  willingness  to  exercise  it?^ 
That  might  happen,  no  doubt. 

{Lord  Clarendon.)  In  answer  to  tho  next  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Vaughan's  he  aaya  \ery  nearly  what 
you  have  been  saying.  Ho  say?,  "I  do  not  know 
"  whether  it  could  be  carried  out.  If  it  were  it 
"  would  be  frequently  broken  through  by  the  seniors 
"  ordering  the  juniors  to  do  it  ngain.  They  would 
"  not  attend  to  it  much."  That  is  eiaclly  what  you 
say.  If  there  was  no  master  there  to  superintend,  the 
regulation  would  bo  broken. 

3663.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  It  depends  on  the  boys* 
feelings  ? — A  good  deal, 

3G64.  {Mr.  Thotapson.)  There  is  a  proviso  in  iha 
nest  answer,  "Yes,  of  course  they  could,  unless  the 
"  masters  were  in  downright  earnest-  and  proper  alepa 
"  taken  to  euforco  their  orders."  What  he  meant  by 
proper  slops  I  do  not  know.  Policemen,  perhaps  ? — 
What  would  be  meant  would  be  to  expel  a  boy  for 
disobedience  to  their  orders. 

36R5.  (Sir  S,  NoHtieote.)  Do  you  see  any  difficulty 
in  taking  such  a  course  as  expelling  a  boy  ? — Yes, 
when  the  thing  done  was  not  in  itself  a  moral  offence. 

3666.  Should  you  feel  yourself  nt  liberty  to  net  ou 
your  own  judgment  in  expelling  a  boy  in  case  ot  his 
breaking  your  orders,  or  should  you  be  subject  to  in- 
terference from  any  other  autborily  ? — 1  should  bo 
responsible  to  the  Dean  in  the  case  of  Queen's  scholars. 

3667.  (A  Commisfioner.)  In  conversation  you  ex- 
prcsSL'd  an  opinion  as  to  tlie  Dean's  not  allowing  it  ? — 
Yes. 

3668.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  you  alluded  to  tho 
Dean's  not  allowing  it,  did  yon  mean  to  aay  merely  that 
any  person  in  autborily  would  not  allow  it,  or  that  thera 
was  sonic  peculiar  ri'uson  why  tlie  Dean  would  not  do 
BO  ? — No.  I  ibiiik  I  could  not  go  lo  my  superior  with 
a  complaint  of  Ihat  kind  and  nsk  liim  to  take  such  a 
step  na  expelling  a  boy  from  college. 

3669.  (Mr.  Twistclon.)  Would  not  that  be  possible 
if  tho  offence  involved  a  violation  of  regulations  which 
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WEST-       were  iiiti'iuli'il  to  prcroat  a  great  abuso  ' — Yes,  if  ibe 
MIKSTEO,     altiitfo  wiTi'  fii-cat. 

■r~-  3G70.  Wimlil   not    tliie  compuljorv   calling  be  & 

C  VScoti      C'^'**  ttl'ust*  wlui'li  n'gtilatk'us  ivoiiUl  cutlonvonr   to 

!iiit  tldwii  ? — I  Jo  not  think  it  \«  ^o  l>ad,  or  I  sUoald 
_„ iiivi>  uiiuK'  sti'U'ti-r  ruU'S  iibout  it, 

■  a(i7l.  i,Sir  .S",  yarthfutt.^  tt.".  US  W  o'car  CR  this 

point.  Of  foiii-:io  tluiv  are  two  i;'.:v  jtK>nj;  or.o  is 
wiu'lliiT  i(  is  so  jirt'nt  bu  a'i>i;se  »«  s.'Uit.>  pt^K«>^s  think 
it ;  llio  ollit  r  is  wlutluT,  if  xlw  f.i»?tiT  thoB;;bi  it  wiw 
iiiH-h  nu  iil'usi',  ho  iviiUi  ['rai-tiiT.lIv  p-,;;  it  down  ? — 
If  llir  niar.UT  thought  it  wa*  siiv'b  aa  ai^se  he  could 
lirailii'iiUy  I'lit  it  ilvwn. 

3(!T2.  il"»'  ; — I  i.wMi  I  *hi>-.:'J  IiavJ  -o  S(T-v>  in 
ili'iiliiij;  wiiU  v.,  K.f  ■■.■>t;i::iv,  Ecw  i:'  I  wir.-  to  tiad 
a  H'lMUvl  iliv;:,n,  ^\(;i.wir  ■.:  was,  -y  tiie  crdrr  ct'  a 
n.'uior,  Iw.l  ki.-k-  -,1  ;i ;  .;;;'.vr,  I  ihv.-u'.i  a;  c:;-,-^  -r-e  the 

IVillt  U>  s,V.,l  hv.w  ;■.-.■,  :iy. 

i'lilT;'.  li'.it  ivi:'iri"";  o'.x  airtn."'.:",  :.'  ;'..';  omLLI::;  in 

JimI  «i;U,  .-u;-.'»'-";-:;  Cj,',  \c-i  •■•<;n  i-:ry.~ ■:•<•}.  ;ii:  it 
»;;■•  iii\v-.*;'fv  itisi  si";v.'  uv.M.i:.>.'^  f.:\<.  .'.  '.V  j  i:  "J^irn 
'■  ■.■,>.■;  Vk-  v-:iVo.u  Si;    K;Vi-t  d"* 

V   --J.   -,v    Mr.   1::^-A=i  jr;-.::r   ii 

■■■.v>i*;r_v  -..::^:   Mr.  l=^iai 
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3G87.  (Mr.  Vaugkaa.)  Do  7011  tLui*&  that  tlieil!) 
West  m  ins  tera  hove  a  greater  power  of  that  kifid  in 
Khool  quesiioDB  Irom  the  fact  of  the  school  \tmz  in 
London,  and  their  being  near  at  hand,  which  i^ 
would  low  if  the  Echool  we're  in  the  coomtt:- 
Certainlr.  As  to  what  young  Meyrick  did  tn  erwto 
— I>ecau9e  that  connects  ii««lt'  wiiU  bu  paUf. 
he  played  in  three  nMlche^  during  the  raamt 
He  wu  put  into  itic  eleven  after  VThit^antide.  wfatG 
Liree  nmnber  irii.  The  boy*'  verdict  about  him 
"  Ue  wad  no<  a  good  field,  being  la^.''  1l  ^ 
Chri^tchurch  match,  one  iimings,  Meyrick  and  hmu 
Wy.  ^ort,  each  made  12.  all  ihe  rett  made  Ttir  'at 
scvTW.  PUying  wiili  the  Zin^arl.  Meyrick  aaoe 
ai>l  4.  the  maximum  wma  lA  wid  3^  Hewum 
bar :  bat  in  the  Town  Uoy  and  Qoeea  irifiMi 
mAich  ai  the  reiy  eLd  of  the  halt.  MeyndEnudel 
the  miximoin  being  1 S.  in  tl^e  dr^t  Lnungs,  » ± 
ivaJ^y  he  ma'ie  a  good  fcore  »i  the  ead  cf  kati 
wIitt:  his  cocit:ia;;on  was  supposed  i->  w  ^nia. 

?";!*■■%  L*rd  Clairmdom.)  Periutp^  it  a^  I 
*a:is:'ii:tory  to  yon  and  useful  to  us  if  yoe  wvcJiKt: 
piiul;t:e  th'j  aiteratiocs  yoo  have  msie  is  ae  KM 
w;!ii  prt'.r.'coe  to  these  maner-s  ■wL:*a  zxr*Ttts:. 
c.-m- :o  yc'ir  D>:>tice,  and  also  scch  7^:rsittBifi 
^ST'istizc-;  :a  carryiii^  oat  reforois  a>  y-jn  »Bcl'i  wj 
V  '.liivtf  ;2.  the  way  of  *erT*ats  r^I  wil,  fcrJSTgC' 
7.;-  ■.;  u  briedy  a*  1  eac-  C»t  ecnrie.  a=  i;  ma 
1 1*".  1 1:  ';cce  made  rcvalM:i'X^  »i  i-Trx.  n  I  si'ae 
_:';;ir^ '^-o  :he saner  jc^3  rsaiiT  ij-?^r-,iiz.ij*-ji:i 
3u>ii:  rvc-j-ii^iocj  ahoiiftE^  ti.e  jyKea.  ii  !?.■«: 
711=. -"iunent  w  ii:e  *eccc«  -i'ai^^vn.  »o:  »i^  tab 
j;«ji  -.i:  M  ii»  ^'ii-z-i^  b^i^rwe^a  eli^i  az,i  ^  li 
;'-p:i'i  -.o  iay  t-.t tifc  lecj^-  V-~J  ''  *'  ^-^7  ii~t '>«f 
Tr.TKr'"^  ji  'ii-i  — irrer  li  ri^  is  I  i:a~f  i-fci  ^  i;  *■. 
-^■;ci.  !,;■;  They  a*i  1  ^^--rC^  »f  t'jtj  --,  it  ■»^'» 
r.ri»  I  '■•■''*  Ti."E  ii.i;  ^r  :»rT  ij/.^-z^i  r*  «:'.  t; 
:.:a:L  C'W  -a  -ja  »«**.  i=-i  ;i,ai  ^irf?^  ~io«l-i  »  :: 
.■!>:  ."a-".  ^  1  3bjrT::T*,  ";H-;»;:Je  *— "^  ^'-  ^'^■'  '^-^ 
:  ctut'  -t.-a-r-*.  wc_':i  wt;  -  ;-.i.:-i.  Tief  ifc: 
■»  -.  ;':-st:*tj_-«  ■;*!_  irii:  z-:^  ~'  ei^.y.  ia*»;'-C 
r  ■"  ^T  K  iijs.  ix  30  piir^":-*^.  ::r  -J^^^i  ■wi*  i  "-y 
i_--r-ir:T.  :n''.'-»  f^  "»      131:=.  ~"'  ■"    z^f    f^zzcij  :i  > 

.■  i:.;-T  r-:c-.;^-?.  lai  ^i."  2.1:  ';•  y  soiriLJ:  Te  rT^sr. 
^-i;  -ir'i  :';c  i-y  i-o.r'-i  3>;-.r-— ?s  :c  :-;>j-t?  cit;.  n 
ij^  ■;.-.*.  *.T'i  Kiira  siitr:i»rs.  Ti»;i  tw  TieKt«T 
■c-:.i:  -;,:^  j^i^aun-  .-:.Lii  :tt  ir":— vir-i. 

J.^.-    ?^.-T.iE••  ?,r  ■v-jar'  — ^rr  ?i-i   Ik;  ss 

J-  :  ■  ■=.  i.:i  "iL-  I  ii.:  "^-^j.  "?<-  tn.-rjurr  ■■■  ^7-  t: 

!■.  *-■■".;□  TL.:.  -j..<-  rz^ir^  iC'nijE  >;  Fac:"!i  :;  r^ 

. .- i.i  ■iia--.  i::i;  i.-^:r  iJ  r.-Z'-r — .-aar  i* -±,;  T;;=siwM= 

;- .  1  :•:-  -rut  -r-iv^.-L  -;  '.t  -zit^^^    :i    ri-jtr  -is  y 

■   ■    ■.■.!.  -:rT:.     S'a.-'  ■:  t-ij.    2    r:il'-.«  ■'r  'z-i  s 

-.    :   ;.i-i.  7-  r;rfn  m  -a<"  r^:^    :    .; — -.r^  ~i:^  r^  '~^-- 

.     >  :•:  1  -->:  -i.Z-^  -;i-  -;;~T2.        -  I.'  — ti   j,  i.  1;.: 
-  Ti'-,  7. II  -yii.  1 1—;  --1-  ■     rf_  '  T-j_.'.:i  t'is-  -;r~ 

i,! "      ..r"'7    :■;"  "-!'-  -^"ur'  u  ^   '■  ,,-  -^^  .,--  ..'  ^.  t  t. 
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i94.  Will  you  tell  us  whnt  you  ivould  like  m  tlio 
of  assistance,  wliich  I  suppoBO  must  como  from 
Dean,   for  tlie  purpoao  ol'  win-ying  out  Ihese  re- 

15  ? — You  must  provide  for  certain  necessary  dutiea 
g  performed. 

(95.  Perhaps  you  will  any  what  ibo  duties  to  be 
)rmcd  would  be  wbicli  yuu  would  ti-aii!*rer  from  tho 
I  to  servauta  ? — I  tliink  all  such  duties  as  attending 

16  fires  and  lighting  the  gas,  nnd  also,  to  a  certain 
ul,  the  providing  tea  mid  bringing  up  of  the  tea 
»a, — at  all  events,  washing  the  tea  tlunga, — ought  to 
ervants'  work  ;  and  tbul,  fiirlbermorc,  tt  ought  to 

servant's  duty,  and  not  a  boy's  duly,  to  be  what  wo 
vtonitor  Oftii, — that  is  to  say,  on  duty  during  school 
a  to  Bee  tfaat  college  is  ooL  entered  by  improper 
DUB  ;  and  that  there  ought  to  bo  a  person  whose 
'  should  be,  during  all  the  time  Ibst  the  boya  are 
Lat  is  to  sny,  from  the  hour  of  rising  la  the  morning 
ledlimo  at  uighl,  to  be  npou  the  spot,  with  certain 
W  to  perform. 

>96.  IIow  many  additional  servants  do  you  tliiak 
Id  be  necessary  to  curry  out  this  work  so  Irans- 
id.      I  think  you  suid  llrst  a  porter  ? — My  idea 

a  person  tike  an  Oxford  scout.  I  think  some 
g  must  be  provided  for  bim,  because  I  do  not 
i.  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  him  con- 
lly  coming  in  to  nnd  fro  through  the  door  of 
^e.  He  ought  to  1>o  within  die  walla. 
»97.  Domiciled  ? — Yes,  domiciled  during  the  day- 

i98.  (Lord  Devon.)  Would  there  not  be  a  apace 
recD  this  school  and  the  college  doors  where  the 
ent  coal  place  is  'i — The  boilers  and  all  tho  things 
ihere.     There  iri  a  little  room  by  the  staircase. 
i99.  No,  I  meant  tlio  other  end  ? — There  is  a  Hltle 
1   which   Lloyd    has    now,   but    the    irutli    is  tliat 
>ugh  Lloyd  ia  not  satisfied  with  bis  salary,  I  do  not 
k  that  hia  duties  are  by  any  menna  constant. 
fOO.  {Lord  Clarendon.)    How  much   hae  he  ? — 
'.  n  year  in  all. 
rOI.  Does  it  riae  ? — No. 

J02.  (Sir  S.  Nart/icatt.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
itiou  about  one  of  the  difficulties  you  have  men- 
3d,  about  tho  getting  up  in  the  morning.  You  say 
difficulty  is  tiie  question  of  the  fire.  Do  you  sup- 
I  it  would  bo  possible  without  danger  to  introduce 
itoyefi,  so  tliat  tlio  boy  who  got  up  could  light  hia 
for  himself  wilhout  any  Irouldo? — Do  you  mean 

it  should  remain  lighted,  so  that  ihe  gas  stove 
lid  be  the  lire  ? 

r03.  Tliat  the  gas  store  should  bo  the  lire  for  that 
f  hour  in  tho  morning,  so  as  to  leave  the  regular 
liug  of  the  great  lire  till  tho  servant  was  able  to 
c  in,  and  ihut  if  a  boy  cbose  to  get  tip  before  the 
d  hour  for  lighting  the  Are  I  hat  he  should  light  the 

stove  for  himself? — When  I  was  speaking  to 
boya  themselves  that  was  the  first  thing  that 
rien  suggested.  Although  Mr.  Meyrick  abuses 
,  ho  has  been  the  oue  \vlio  lias  come  moat 
irally  forward  to  suggest  what  might  he  done  to 
ITO  the  work  of  the  junior.     He  eaid  "  Could  not 

Rbe  a  stove  put  up  somewhere  which  we  might 
;b  to  light  for  ourselves?"  I  never  had 
itical  experience  of  a  gas  stove. 
?04.  (Lord  Li/tlelton.)  Could  not  boys,  if  thay 
led  to  do  ii,  both  lay  and  light  any  fire  they  chose  ; 
r  might  have  the  wood  and  coal  there  ? — You  or  I 
d  without  tho  slightest  difiicully,  but  it  ia  very 
cult  to  get  aeniors  to  do  it.  Further  it  is  fiiir  to  Bay 
if  a  boy  cornea  down  into  these  large  cold  rooms, 
ihcy  are  very  cold  in  the  winter  when  the  fire  ia 
lighted,  and  has  to  begin  by  laying  the  fire,  he  is 
T  Gkely  to  get  so  chilled  before  the  fire  burns  up 
1  he  would  not  practically  get  up  to  work. 

705.  (Sir  S.  Northcofe.)  Do  you  think  that  does 
apply  to  a  junior  ?— The  junior  has  a  good  deal  to 

which  keeps  him  moving  about  for  some  time, 
his  turn  docs  not  come  daily,  only  at  intervals. 

706.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Audyetyou  say  between 
les,  cold  and  working  loo,  you  thtuk  he  would 
I  ? — I  only  think  ao  because  lie  hue. 


3707.  Ia  he  not  a  rare  bird  that  docs  so  ?--No ;  of       WKST- 

the  elder  ones  decidedly  not.    Here  ia  positive  cvideuce     HINSTER. 
Ihal,  excepting  in  cases  where  there  was  no  comparison  'TT' 

in  ability,  Ihe  juniors  have  been  above  the  liberty  boy.      c  B  Scuit 

3708.  (^fr.  Tipulelon.)  Can  you  explain  that  fact  ?        "  _! 

There  is  a  litlle  houourable  emidntioa,  and  the  bead  UMnrahlBSS. 

boy  may  lio  employed  with  his  duties  aa  prompter  for     ■ 

the  piny. 

3709.  {Mr.  Vnnghan.)  Tlioy  like  to  toko  honour> 
able  revenge  ? — Yes. 

3710.  (.Mr.  Thompson.)  While  (lie  liberty  boy  rests 
on  his  oara  ?— Yes,  oiid  they  are  put  on  their  mettle. 

3711.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Or  is  there  something  in 
the  peculiar  preparation  for  challenges  which  may  a 
little  throw  a  boy  out  of  hia  regular  work  ? — 'I'hero  la 
something  in  that  too. 

3712.  And  it  may  be  that  a  boy  has  particularly 
devoted  himself  to  that  particular  work  of  preparing  for 
the  challenge  and  lias  fallen  behind  in  the  claaa-work? 
— I  have  taken  the  return  at  Chriatmaf,  hecauac  that 
was  the  time  when  Meyrick  left :  nnd  also  tho 
challenge  had  been  over  sometime,  so  tliat  I  ihiuk  it 
is  mainly  for  the  other  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned. 

3713.  Thero  is  auolher  jxjint  which  was  mentioned 
in  O'Brien's  evidence  which  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  upon.  In  answer  301 7  he  mentions  a  certain 
puniabraent  as  having  been  used  by  the  under  elect iona 
towards  Ihe  boys  whom  they  wcro  helping  to  get  into 
College,  and  bo  goes  on  to  suy  that  tho  boys  who  were 
standing  for  College  bad  helps,  who  were  paid  if  they 
Bueceedod  in  getting  their  hoys  in,  but  not  otherwise. 
Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  sy.iilem,  or  one  that 
leads  to  nliuse  ? — This  was  all  gone  into  when  1  was 
examined  when  you  were  utiahle  to  attend.  I  do  not 
think  it  does  lead  to  abuse.  It  seemed  to  me  n  very 
hard  cosq  that  a  parent  who  got  nothing  should  lie 
required  to  pay  ;  and,  as  a  mailer  of  fact,  the  work 
had  been  much  harder  with  the  upjier  boya  in  ihe  com- 
petition than  with  the  lower  boys,  so  that  it  was  fair 
that  there  should  be  some  remuueraiion  in  the  one  case 
and  not  in  the  otlier,  but  I  went  on  the  principle  of 
"no  cure  no  pay." 

3714.  (Mt.  Tteisteton.)  You  looked  to  resnlte  ? — 
Yes. 

3715.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  I  do  not  want  to  put  the 
question  gencmlly  ua  to  the  system,  but  whether  you 
tbink  it  does  lend  to  much  bullying  on  thQ  part  of  the 
eldest  hoys  ? — In  no  kind  of  manner. 

3716.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  O'Brien  said  Ihe  help  would 
"lick"  a  hoy  if  he  was  not  alteniive  ? — If  he  did  not  do 
his  duty  ho  would  punish  him,  and  experience  would  go 
to  show  that  punishment  may  sometimes  bo  judiciously 
resorted  to. 

3717.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  do  not  think  they  tiy 
to  win  the  race  often  by  the  spur  ? — No  ;  the  spur 
of  emulation  ia  very  strong  with  boys.' 

371^.  I  meant  the  punishing  spur  ? — Xo  ;  it  was  only 
where  a  boy  was  culpably  negligent  that  they  would 
dream  of  doing  that,     I  did  not  know  they  did  it. 

3719.  (Mr.  Twislelon.)  With  respect  to  the  servanta 
which  you  propose,  have  yon  made  any  estimate  of 
tho  expense  which  they  would  involve?  —  I  have 
thought  that  an  additional  man,  nn  additional  scout, 
was  required,  and  I  suppose  I'or  duties  of  Ihat  kind 
since  wages,  hoard,  and  lodging  would  have  lo  be  paid, 
it  would  be  an  expense  of  some  100/.  a  year, 

3720.  Allogetber? — Yes. 

3721.  For  bjlh  ? — Yes  ;  tliat  is  supposing  youbavo 
a  responsible  person  like  Lloyd  on  duty  in  addition. 

3722.  Have  you  communicated  with  the  Dean  oa 
the  subject? — No  ;  I  trusted  very  much  to  what  Ihe 
Commission  might  do  to  help  me,  because  it  would 
involve  more  money,  and  that  is  a  difficulty. 

3723.  In  fact,  na  far  as  Iho  servants  are  concerned, 
these  evils  might  be  remedied  by  the  expenditure  of  an 
additional  sum,  say  under  100/.  a  year  ? — I  think  they 
might. 

3724.  (Lord  Devon.)  Is  it  not  Ihe  fact  that  how- 
Over  convinced  the  Chnpler  may  be  of  the  desirableness 
of  inenrring  this  additional  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
poses lo  which  you  refer,  as  mattera  aland  now  it  will 
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I.ETTKR  from  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Imiram,  Second  MuUi  -,» 
Wi'stmiiiflter  Scliiiol,  to  the  Earl  of  Clarkxim!!. 

St.  Peter's  r,oHeKe.  Westmiimer 
Mv  LoHi>,  lf*th  March  ISW. 

I  iiAVB  reci'ivecl  a  eopy  of  certain  iirinteil  evidence 
of  Mr.  Meyrick  utiil  hi»  sun,  given  before  the  I'uhlic  SchiHiU 
ConiDiisaioiiiTa.  ami  rclutiiig  to  Westminatet  ijchoal,  end  1 
IwK  rcapertfiilly  to  eull  the  aitention  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  tollotvin;;  remarks  cnnivminK  that  evidence. 

Sir.  Meyriek  has  loiil  a  eliur^fe  itKaiiiat  the  authorities 
of  tlie  Colli'i(e  lliul  tlie  iiileriiul  niiiiiuijenient  of  it  is  enlirelj 
ill  the  hands  of  the  boys,  lie  a>>!<erta  (:^4!)I))  that  "the  boys 
■'are  [wrfectiy  irrL'8|n>!lsib1e  ;  "  thut  a  muati:r  standing  by 
M'uulil  have  no  [lotrer  to  pn^'cnt  or  ehcek  any  of  those  enor- 
mities n-hicl>  he  aii)i|ii>3cs  to  be  rife  in  Collffre;  and  he  further 
intimates  tliut  thi;  whole  system  of  fnjfftinj;  is  so  alaolute 
that  if  any  of  tlie  muaters  «-f're  to  or<ier  a  boy  to  do  any- 
thin;:,  the  boy  would  nnlv  dare  to  obey  if  such  onler  ilnl 
not  inftinge  upon  the  rules  of  fajiKiuH.  I  deny  the  truth 
of  .Mr.  Meyriek's  ihaqje.  It  is  tnie  that  fajfR'ng  is  allmved 
by  the  masters,  nnLJ  has  been  ullijwe<l  in  College  from  time 
immemorial ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  either  brutal  or  degrading 
]iuniMlimcnts  are  allowcil  or  winkid  at,  nor  arc  the  masters 
without  the  [loiver  of  nuperaeJinrf  all  rules  of  fiinKinj;,  nor 
of  sending  for  a  boy  at  any  moment ;  and  a  refusal  to  obey  ft 
niaster'a  ordernnderuny  circiimatanci'snoulilbe  considered 
and  punished  as  lui  ucL  of  gross  [lisobeilienee,  and  any 
monitor  or  seni<jr  attecnpling  to  iiiiurp  paraniiuint  iMin-er 
over  the  boys  would  be  liable  to  the  Rvverest  punishment. 

Mr.  Meyrick  hiisfurlheroaaertcd  that  there  is  not  a  single 
moment  from  January  Ist  to  December  •Mat  in  any  year 
when  a  junior  or  fuji  in  College  is  at  Icisiurc  to  (lo  Lis 
school  dutifs,  or  even  can  sit  du«-ii  lo  write  a  letter  honic. 
Now  leaving  out  of  the  r|ticstii>n  Ihi;  school  holiduya, 
and  the  weekly  brave  on  Saturday  and  Sunilay,  !  reply 
that  the  juniors  practieBlly  hai-e  without  interniption 
'27  or  !W  hours  in  ei-ery  week  when  they  an;  in  school  anil 
befi>rr  the  mast«r.  Moreover  they  hai-e  times  and  ojipor- 
tunities  out  of  school  when,  notwithilanding  the  fagging, 
they  may,  if  they  clioose,  Icum  their  U'S-ioiia,  esperially  from 
■■*  to  10  p.  ni.  everj-  evening,  during  which  time  it  is  a  groaa 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  ia  frcijueiit  and  cuntitant 
ivitcrruption  from  tlie  seniors.  Interruptions  there  may 
hi)  aimietimea,  hut  as  a  rule  a  junior  has  a  fair  opportitnity, 
if  he  chouses  to  use  it,  of  learning  his  lessons  out  of  school. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  nish  it  to  be  distinctly 
nnderstooil  that  I  om  not  defending  cverv  ]iart  of  the  avsteni 
i>f  fagging  in  College  as  it  at  jirvsent  exufs,  nor  discussing 
how  far  it  shoubl  or  shoulil  not  i>e  moittlied  t  hut  1  maintain 
that  Mr.  Mcyrick'n  call  for  a  revolution  of  the  whole  system 
is  baseil  u]ioti  charges  which  are  not  true,  and  arc  therefore 
nut  worthy  to  he  acted  on. 

Another  instance  of  exaggeration  i)ccur3  in  Mr.  Mey- 
rick's  ci'idence,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  system 
in  (.'ollege  by  which  the  juniors  arc  made  the  de]Hisi- 
tories  of  the  stationery,  )ien»,  quurtcrns,  &c,  for  the 
whole  ('ollege,  and  he  mentions  Mr.  (iinger.  the  College 
bookseller,  us  one  who  couhl  tell  some  hard  sloriea 
uf  juniors  B|iending  large  sums  of  money  at  his  shop  tor 
extra  i|Uantities  of  goods  beyond  tlic  usual  school  allow- 
tincc.  1  liave  mailc  it  my  business  to  iiaii-rtain  from  Ginger 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  he  ban  informed  mc  that 
though  many  years  ago  he  might  have  known  of  such  in- 
stances, yrt  in  recent  years,  and  since  l>r.  Liddell  was 
Head  Master,  the  utmost  that  any  Junior  has  sjient  privately 
at  his  shop  for  stationery  (and  there  have  not  been  many 
that  have  spent  anything  at  all)  has  lieen  lOy.  within  any 
year. 

But  I  pass  on  to  Mr.  Meyricli's  charges  of  severe  and 
brutal  punishments  being  commonly  ijiflicled  by  the  buys 
in  College  on  imc  another;  and  1  observe  that  not«itn- 
stundtng  Mr.  Meyrick's  repcateit  mentiun  of  these  punish- 
ments as  being  so  common  as  well  as  brutal  and  degrading, 
fet  his  son,  in  (he  five  months'  experience  ol  (.College 
ife  which  he  luid,  mrnld  neither  aav  that  lie  had  himself  ever 
been  subjected  to  them  nor  did  he  ever  witness  them, 
e.veept  in  one  particulur  instance,  nc)r  could  he  even  give 
hearsay  evidence  of  such  punishments  often  occurring  in 
College  at  all.  In<lced,  Mr.  Meyrick  himself  tnhl  me  that 
his  son  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  having  suffcreil  any 
such  puniahnieuts,  nor  of  having  been  otherwise  than 
kindly  treated.  A«  to  the  musters  aci'ing  broken  instru- 
ments of  punishment  lyiug  about  College.  I  may  have  sK'n 
bn>keii  rackets  about  the  College,  lint  1  am  not 'prepared  to 
believe  on  Mr.  Meyrick's  evidence  that  these  have  been 
broken  by  such  linitality  as  he  describes,  and  not  in  the 
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^Vcstniinster,  though  m,:  .,   ,,,'".' 
ofien  attended  wilh  iiianif',»i(.,,-       .'     '" 
demned  in  the  unwarftuiTal,i>^  «i,i.   \. , 
Mr.  Meyrick  and  his  son  bavi;  •y,-.-:'-'^'    '    ' 
truat  tluit  the  I'uhlic  Sebuuls  C'.ii.n,,,, .  '.„,  " 
duced  by  Mr.  Meyrick's  rcprvseiitat,.,,,,'-    ,„  '  '      '    - 
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I  have,  &c. 
(Sijfnedi        Uk.vrv  M.  l-,,  ,.  „ 
TheEariofChirendon.  *" 

P.S.— I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  furthirr  iii,. «  - ,  . 
in  addition  to  the  Head  Master's  evidence  if  Ihc  Ci.u.Iu^. 
sioners  wish  to  put  any. 
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The  subjoined  Corri'spon dense  also  passed  with  reference  ti* 
the  subject  of  the  above  evidence. 

Dear  Sir,  Little  Dean's  Yard. 

Havi.vg  become  aware  that  my  name  is  mentioned 
in  evidence  recently  taken,  1  venture  most  carneatly  to 
reifuest  that  the  Commissioners  will  givcmc  an  ojiportunity 
of  explaining  the  part  which  I  have  taken  in  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  and  the  principles  which  1  have  asserted  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  in  regani  to  the  relations  of  hoys  to 
one  another  and  to  their  masters.  I  invite  and  pray  fur  the 
moat  searching  in<juiry ;  not  certainly  in  any  spirit  of  pre- 
Buuiption.  for  my  profession  is  one  which  teaches  a  man 
daily  to  distrust  himself;  but  because  1  desire  chut  the 
whulc  truth  should  he  known  before  the  verdict  is  jiro- 
nuunced.  Mav  I  ask  you  kindly  to  communicate  my 
request  to  the  Commissioners. 

I  remain,  8:c. 
(Signed)         J.  Marshall. 
Mountagne  llernard.  Esq. 


I'ubUo  Schools  Commission, 
Dear  Sir,  'i,  Victoria  Street,  S,\V, 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  (  am  desired  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  assure  vou  that  they  would  be  most  imwilling 
to  exclude  any  ei'idence  wliieh  could  have  any  maleritd 
bearing  on  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Meyrick's  complaint. 
lliese  (jiiestiuns,  however,  relate  exclusively  to  the  system 
of  faggmg  and  ofinlernul  government  established  in  college 
amongst  the  Uiieen's  s^'holars.  and  the  Commisaioners 
have  aeen  no  reason  for  extending  llic  inquiry  further. 
The  Commissioners  see  no  ground  upon  which  they  could 

(innierly  examine  on  these  poiutu  un  Assistant  .Master 
laviTig  a  hoarding -ho  use  fur  tuuii  hoys,  and  taking  no 
special  part  in  the  diHcil>line  or  inanngemeut  of  the  Uueen's 
scholars,  especially  as  the  evidence  which  they  have  already 
taken  upon  the  aubject  is  very  long  and  full, 

I  am  further  to  add  that  the  Commissioners  arc  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  reference  made  to  you  in  Mr,  Meyrick's 
evidence  iniolves  no  imputation   upon  you  whatever,  and 
calls  for  no  explanation  from  you. 
I  am.  Ac. 
(.Signed)         MoiNTAOfE  Bkrnahd. 
Rev.  J.  Marshall. 


Dbab  Sib,  Little  Dean's  Yanl. 

1  HKG  to  (hank  you  for  your  letter  convening  the 
reply  of  the  Commissioners  to  my  application.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  thrni  for  the  eoufiiderution  which  they  have 
given  to  the  subject,  and  the  fulness  with  which  they  have 
stated  the  rcasiuia  of  their  ilecision,  uiid  also  to  youiself  for 
kiniily  bringing  the  matter  bei'ore  their  notice, 

I  remain,  Ike. 
(Signed)         J.  Marsiiam.. 
Mountagne  Bernard,  Est]. 
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PUBUC  BCHOOU  COMHISSIUN: — MINTJTKS  OF  EVIDENCS. 


Victoria  Street.— Friday,  15th  Hay  1863. 


PRESEKT  : 


Eaei.  of  Clarendon. 
Earl  of  Dbvos. 
Lord  Lyttelton. 


Sir  Statford  Nobtbcote,  Babt. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson. 

H.  Halford  Vaughan,  Esq. 


WEST- 
HINSTEH. 

B.  A.  Battt, 

•^'  3759.  {Lord  Clarendon.")  You  are  surveyor  of  tlio 

IS  M«y  1B63.    property  of  the  Dt'nn  and  Chapter  ol'  Westminster  ? 
—.  ■■■.-      — I  am. 

3760.  Of  llie  whole  of  their  property  ? — Yes,  nearly 
all. 

3761.  I  believe  you  arc  likewise  an  extensive  land 
agent? — I  am  not  so  extcuBivc  n  land  agent  as  n  sur- 
veyor of  liuildings,  and  ns  an  architect. 

3762.  You  arc  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
proper tj-  ? — Yes. 

3763.  And  uccustoined  to  value  it  ? — Yes. 

3764.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to  us, 
in  the  first  instance,  what  is  the  property  of  the  Dean 
Mid  Chapter  of  Wesiminster  ? — The  property  of  the 
Dean  and  Chuplir  lies  in  all  parts  of  tho  country. 
Some  of  it  is  in  Gloucestershire,  Bouie  in  Worcester- 
shire, some  in  Leicestershire,  some  in  Berkshire,  and 
in  various  other  counties  in  England. 

3765.  {Lord  Devon.)  Middlesex  fur  one? — Yes  j 
tliey  have  a  very  largo  jiropcrty  there. 

3766.  At  Chiswick,  I  believe? — There  is  no  pro- 
perly at  Chiswick.  They  hold  a  lease  at  Chiswick, 
which  they  underlease.  They  have  really  no  interest 
in  pro]>ei'ly  at  Chiswick  which  I  know  of,  except 
that.  They  have  very  extensive  property  in  West- 
minster, 08  you  know.  They  have  a  large  properly 
in  Cocksi)ur  Street,  large  estates  in  Mayfair,  large 
property  distribut<.'d  nixmt  the  city  of  IJjndon,  and 
a  very  large  estate  at  Ilampstead. 

3767.  (Lord  Clarctulon.}  Perhaps  you  could  toll  ufl 
about  what  would  bo  the  aggregate  value  of  that  pro- 
perty ? — No,  I  could  nol  give  you  the  slightest  idea  of 
that,  because  the  rentals  which  yon  maj-  have  hod 
from  the  receiver  would  not  give  you  any  notion  of 
the  value,  because  they  are  all  small  reserved  rents. 
It  is  a  very  large  value. 

3768.  {Lord  Devon.)  Confining  ourselves  now  to 
the  property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
school,  about  which  you  will  recollect  some  questions 
were  asked  you  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  a  committee  of  old  Westminsters,  will  you  ex- 
plain what  amount  of  property  there  is,  say  within  a 
mile  of  the  present  site  of  the  school  ? — A  part  of 
Abingdon  Street  belongs  to  tho  Dean  and  Chapter. 
There  arc  some  houses  in  Poet's  Comer  which  be- 
long to  them,  and  some  of  the  houses  in  Old  Palace 
Yard  also. 

3769.  On  both  sides  of  Abingdon  Street  ? — No  ;  on 
one  side  of  Abingdon  Street,  which  they  have  recently 
acquire<l  by  my  recommendation,  being  near  the  college 
garden.  The  Westminster  Bridge  Commissioners 
sold  their  jiroperty  to  pay  for  the  bridge,  and  I 
recommended  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  purchase 
it.     The  whole  of  Tothill  Fields  belongs  to  them. 

3770.  All  Vincent  S<pinre  and  the  houses  on  all 
sides  of  it  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  pro- 
perty there  indeed.  They  have  recently  acquired  by 
my  recommendation  the  freehold  of  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  and  the  A-eehold  of  these  very  houses 
in  one  of  which  we  arc  now  sitting. 

3771.  {Lord  LyttelloM.)  Tho  freehold  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Hotel  "—Yes. 

3772.  {Lord  Devon.)  And  lioth  sides  hero  ? — No, 
only  this  side.  I  recommended  tlicm  to  invest  their 
money  in  that,  and  the  Vice-ChaneeUor  j)ermittcd  it  to 
be  done,  and  it  is  now  before  the  conveyancing  counsel. 

3773.  You  recommended  that  as  an  investment  ? — 
Yes. 


The  earl   OF  CLARENDON  i»  the  Chair. 
llE.MtY  A.  Hdkt,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 


3774.  Now,  as  regards  the  ground  which  lies  be- 
tween Tothill  Fields  and  Great  Dcod'b  Yai^,  do  thow 
streets  belong  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ? — No  ;  tht 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  jiroperty  m  College  Strm 
and  Wood  Street,  and  juat  in  that  immediate  viciaity. 

3775.  But  not  in  Dean  Street  ? — Very  little  ia 
Dean  Street. 

3776.  In  Peter  Street  have  they  any  ?— Xooe  in 
Peter  Street. 

3777.  It  is  not  a  continuous  proi>erty  from  Grmt 
Deaii'9  Yard  to  Vincent  Square  ? — No  ;  Lord  Runiicj 
has  colisiderable  properly  intcrveiiiug. 

3778.  You  recollect,  no  doubt,  that,  when  we  s»* 
you  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  question  of  i1k 
possible  moving  of  the  school  to  another  site  wa.' 
under  consideration,  and  questions  -were  addressed  fo 
you  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  rea\iz\ng  s 
sufficient  sum  hy  the  sale  of  certain  portions  of  tfat 
property,  with  special  referenco  to  the  Vinerat 
Siiuaro  property.  la  there  no  portion  of  that  pro- 
perty which  could  be  sold  without  injury  to  die 
interests  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  supposing  it  wm 
de.Birablo  for  other  purposes  to  make  provision  fiir 
the  moving  of  the  school  ? — The  question  that  wu 
put  to  me  at  the  committee  of  which  you  speak,  ov 
whether  the  area  of  Vincent  ISquare,  which  is  llie 
playground  now  of  the  scholars,  could  be  bnilt  otct, 
whether  that  could  be  sold,  and  I  said  that  it  cooU 
no  doubt  by  the  aid  of  an  Act  of  FRrliament  be  iwld 
and  built  on;  but  I  said  then,  and  I  say  stiil,  thatlhii 
would  be  a  very  difficult  Act  to  obtain,  because  I  ihink 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  all  the  lessees,  not 
only  of  property  surrounding  Vincent  Square,  but  ia 
all  the  streets  leading  into  and  out  of  it.  They  bare 
taken  those  leases  on  the  foith  of  a.  great  open  spacr 
being  left  there  of  about  10  acres,  and  to  build  otot 
it  I  think  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  tie  reft  of 
the  property,  and  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 

3779.  I  understood  you  to  say,  OS  regards  the  etrftt^ 
leading  into  Vincent  Square,  that  they  are  mojtlr  if 
not  entirely  belonging  to  other  persons  ? — No,  aH 
tho  streets  leading  into  Vincent  Square.  All  the  pre- 
perty  immediately  surrounding  Vincent  Square  fcc 
a  considerable  distance  belongs  to  the  Dean  *iA 
Chapter.  If  your  Lordship  would  not  mind  sendisf 
to  tho  Chapter  Clerk's  office  for  the  plan  of  Toikii 
Fields,  I  could  show  it  distinctly  on  that. 

(The  plan  was  afterwards  produced,  nnd  the  pofiiiix 
of  the  streets  referred  to  explained  by  the  witne^F.) 

3780.  {Lord  Devon.)  The  houses  which  are  sitaiKJ 
on  the  portion  of  the  property  you  speak  of  are  heU 
under  leases,  for  which  fines  have  been  paid,  I  snppo*? 
— Ebccept  Abingdon  Street. 

3781.  I  refer  to  the  property  in  and  around  Vin«« 
Square  ? — Yes. 

3782.  Are  you  able  to  tell  as  whether  those  leun 
contain  special  conditions  providing  against  buildii^ 
in  front  of  tho  houses  ? — ^They  do  not. 

3783.  Is  there  any  legal  impediment  in  the  wayol 
building,  or  is  it  simply  that  there  was  an  honourelik 
undcrstimding  with  the  parties  ? — There  is  no  coveaui 
that  that  space  should  be  left  open,  but  on  the  plM* 
which  are  attached  to  the  leases  the  boundary  is  showi 
OS  Vincent  Square  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  imph'fi 
that  tliat  was  intended  to  remain  an  open  square, 
think  possibly  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  say  tha 


tliere  vu   ui    iinpUed    underslanding   that  Vincent 
Square  was  to  Iw  left  open. 

3784.  When  was  that  square  formed  ? — I  should 
think  that  it  niuHt  have,  been  40  or  50  yenrs  ago. 

3785.  {Lord  Ljillellon.)  It  had  not  been  biiilt  u|>f>u 
previously? — No,  it  was  all  open  meadow  and  n]>cn 
field*.  I  perfectly  well  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
seeing  it  an  entire  wast*. 

3786.  {Lord  Devon.)  Aasuming  for  a  moment 
either  that  there  is  no  legal  impediment  in  the  way, 
or  that  it  would  be  woi-th  while  to  njiply  for  au  Act 
of  Parliament,  what  would  le  the  probable  result  of 
the  sale  of  that  enclosure,  in  point  of  money  ? — I  staled 
to  the  eomraitlee  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  that  it 
wouldlieal"mt20,aX)/.,hecausL-IcBlculuied[hiit,nnder 
any  circumstunccp,  you  woubi  have  lo  compeiisiito  the 
owners  of  property  immediately  round  ihe  wiitarc  for 
the  residue  of  their  k'rm  ;  and  I  a^i=iimed  ihiit  if  you 
obtained  nn  Act  of  Parliament  lo  build  orcr  that  opeu 
Bi)(M,'e,  and  compensate  these  owners  of  jjroperly 
for  the  loss  of  it,  you  would  Ihon  probably  realize 
about  20,000/. 

3787.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  That  would  be  the  net 
balance  ? — Yes. 

37S8.  (3/r.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  ever  caletilated 
what  it  would  fetch,  suppu.sing  that  no  compensation 
were  necessary  ?— I  did  ealeutale  it  at  that  time,  hut 
it  was  a  mentnJ  ealeulalion  which  was  not  made  very 
deliberately.  The  tjuestion  of  eonipensntiou  is  a 
very  wide  thing,  I  put  down  a  certain  amount  of 
compensation. 

3789.  I  suppose  that  your  method  of  calculating  was 
this,  lir,>*t  to  take  what  rheabstilule  value  of  the  property 
would  be  if  it  were  sold,  and  then  to  deduct  tlic  lofi«  by 
compensation  ? — Yes. 

3790.  That  being  the  ease,  do  you  recollect  what 
your  first  ilcm  amounted  to  ? — I  do  not, 

3791.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  It  must  have  been  more 
than  double,  I  suppose  V — No,  I  should  think  nut. 

3792.  (Lor/l  Dreoii.)  What  clas*  of  houses  did  you 
contemplate  the  erection  of  in  that  locality? — The 
class  of  houses  there  do  not  as  a  realize  more  than  30/. 
u  year. 

3793.  You  would  not  look  to  houses  of  the  calibre  of 
those  which  arc  springing  nji  near  St.  Barnabas  Churcli, 
ftud  between  St,  Barnabas  and  the  Thames  ? — No,  the 
characier  of  the  neighbourhood  does  not  admit  of  that, 
I  ani  quite  surprised  lo  fiud  sneh  very  low  rents.  The 
houses  in  '\''incent  Square  do  not  ravlize  more  ihau  35/. 
a  year. 

3794.  {Mr.  Tkompgan.)  Are  they  tolerably  good 
houses  ? — They  are  very  good  and  commodious  for  the 
class  of  persons  who  live  in  them.  I  think  that  a 
great  open  t^pnco  like  that  rather  demands  a  better  class 
of  houses. 

3795.  {Lord  Lylfelfon.)  Aro  they  people  of  the 
upper  middle  class  ? — Yes. 

3796.  {.Vr.  Thompson.)  The  approach  is  very  bad 
in  all  directions  ? — It  is  not  good.  Rochester  Bow  la 
one  approach,  but  it  is  biul  to  get  at  Rochcslcr  Row. 

3797.  {Lord  Devon.)  You  thuik  the  20,000/.  which 
you  have  given  us  would  be  iho  (iill  amount  ? — Yea, 
I  (bink  that  is  about  ihe  amount  which  might  be  relied 
on,  if  you  could  use  il. 

3798.  Is  the  other  property  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  yon  speak  of,  eircumstunecd  in  the  same  way  ; 
i.e.,  let  on  ground  reuts,  iho  fines  having  been  paid  ? — 
Yea. 

3799.  I  llitnkyou  were  eojisulled  also  by  ihe  Chapter 
at  one  lime,  were  you  not,  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  a 
site  elsewhere  for  a  school  ? — I  gave  the  DeiiTi  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  at  tliat  lime,  but  of  course,  as  I 
stated  to  him,  it  must  bo  exceedingly  vogue  and  un- 
certain. 

3800.  Was  [hot  an  estimate  with  reference  to  any 

particuliu-  site  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  with  re- 
iereuce  to  any  particular  aile. 

3H0I.  (Lord  /.i/flclion.)  Have  they  no  property  on 
the  Tbamcs  in  ilie  country  i — No,  I  do  not  remember 
any, 


3802.  (Mr.  r«w(?Ann.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
the  area  is  that  is  occupied  by  the  school  iioeu,  m  oy 
persons  so  dependent  ou  Ihe  school  that  they  would 
liberate  the  ground  if  the  school  left  its  present  site  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  know  the  area  of  the  ground  that  ifl 
occupied  by  the  .school,  but  I  can  probably  pive  you 
the  iiiforniation  you  require.  Tlic  head-mnt'tcr  occu- 
pies a  house  in  Dean's  Yard,  and  the  head-nmslcra  of 
tbe  school  have  done  so  I  believe  for  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
belongs  lo  the  scbool  or  whether  the  legal  estate  is  in 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is  not  material  now  lo  in- 
quire. The  under- master's  house  in  Little  Dean's 
Yard  belongs  also  to  the  school,  having  been,  I  ibiuk, 
left  as  a  henefaetion  by  suine  gcntluinan  years  ago. 
Those  are  properties  which  would  he  available 
for  sale  if  ynn  were  so  minded,  Tliey  would  realm 
probably  5,000/.  or  6,000/.  The  only  other  property 
which  would  be  availabie,  as  I  elated  to  the  commilleo 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamlicr,  was  Ihe  simntoriiim  the 
dormitory,  and  Iho  school.  UnlcBS  you  sold  thete  to  the 
Governmcnl  for  records  or  something  of  that  kind  it 
would  be  worih  little  more  than  themnterialfi  of  which 
those  buildings  are  composed  You  could  not  let  them. 
You  could  not  sell  tlio  ground,  hecauso  it  is  a  slip  of 
property  lying  between  the  Chapter  proiH-rly  and  the 
prceinct.s,  so  that,  in  point  of  (act,  if  you  remove  ihe 
school  the  school  buijding  pi'ojwr  would  he  of  very 
litlle  value  indeed. 

3803.  Would  there  be  any  way  of  disposing  of  it 
olherwiso  than  by  sale  that  woidd  produce  profit? — 
No  ;  there  is  no  cuslomer,  so  to  speak,  for  tliose  rooms 
excepi  Government  might  choose  lo  lake  them  for 
records,  or  ajiythlng  of  thai  sort,  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  would.  Apart  from  thai  I  ilo  not  know  what  you 
could  do  witb  them. 

3804.  Nor  of  ihe  ground  ? — No  ;  you  cannot  ap- 
propriate the  ground.  It  has  a  frontage  in  College 
Street  of  very  small  extent  where  Ihe  saualorium  is, 
and  then  it  is  a  long  strip  running  right  through  the 
whole  of  the  precincis ;  you  could  not  dispose  of  ihat; 
you  could  not  let  a  stranger  in  there  helween  iho 
Chapter  property  and  Little  Dean's  Yard.  As  1  (old 
Lord  Devon's  commitlee  in  Ihe  Jerusalem  Cliambcr, 
8,000/.  or  10,000/,  is  the  vciy  outside  you  might 
expect  lo  realize  from  what  may  be  called  the  school 
properly  in  Dean's  Yard. 

3805.  The  school  buildings  and  the  ground  they  stftud 
upon  ? — Yes,  and  the  ruasters'  houses. 

SHOfi.  In  addition  to  that,  nil  that  would  actually 
he  set  free  by  Ihe  scbool  moving  would  be  Vincent 
Square  ? — Yes. 

3807.  In  the  20,000/.  did  you  reelton  all  Vincent 
Square  and  the  buildings  which  you  have  just  been 
speaking  of? — No,   the  vacant  ground  only. 

3808.  Tlierefore  the  buildings,  you  have  just  been 
speaking  of,  of  tlial  vahie,  would  have  to  be  ndded  to 
the  value  of  the  vacant  ground  in  Vincent  Square  ? — 
Yes. 

3809.  Thai  would  make  il  altogether,  according  (o 
your  estimate,  30,000/  ? — About, 

3810.  To  whom  do  you  suppose  the  compensaljon 
would  bo  due  ? — To  the  lessees  and  occupiers. 

3811.  The  lessees  and  occupiers  of  houses  round 
Vincent  Square?- — Yes. 

3812.  Ou  nccount  of  the  loss  of  the  ndvantageof  tho 
open  Bjiace  liefore  llieui  ? — Yes. 

3813.  {Lord  Deron.)  What  should  you  say  as  to 
the  houses  on  the  terrace  in  Dean's  Yard.  Arc  not 
those  houses  Chapter  property  ? — They  are. 

3814.  Are  not  ihey  houses  which  are  lo  a  certain 
cxicnl  in  requesi  ? — Yes. 

3815.  And  which  would  probably  sell  well  ? — No 
doubt. 

3816.  And  which  might  ho  sold  without  injury  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  property  ? — There  is  a  great 
indisposiiion  lo  admit  strangers  iulo  (he  pi^ectncls  of 
the  Abbey  as  owners  of  property. 

3817.  They  arc  occupied  now  or  have  been  frequenly 
occupied  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  school  ? — 
Still  the  fee  is  in  the  Dean  luid  Chapter.     They  can 
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control  tho  uses  of  thoec  liouses,  and  tbej'  cnti  control 
also  aiij  altcratioDB  which  the  owners  or  tlie  lessees 
might  desire  to  make  in  the  external  elevalion. 

3818.  Supposing  thoRO  objections  were  disregarded, 
what  would  they  eell  for,  Tlioy  are  good  hoiisea,  are 
they  not? — Yes  j  I  suppose  on  an  average  they  would 
let  at  about  150/,  a  year  each. 

3819.  There  are  five  of  them,  are  there  not  ? — I 
think  there  are  more,  but  they  are  all  otx  lease  at 
reserved  rents.  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
you  a  very  easy  wny  of  getting  an  income  for  the 
school,  if  that  is  what  you  desire — namely,  to  take  the 
1,016/.  a  year  which  is  the  ground  rent  payable  out 
of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  There  you  have 
it  in  hand. 

3820.  (Afr.  FawyAan.)  I  presume  things  have  never 
been  in  such  a  slate  as  to  suggest  to  the  Dean  nnd 
Chapter  the  expediency  of  taking  a  legal  opiniou  on 
the  point  of  compensation  ?— -No. 

3821.  {Lord  Devon.)  When  your  opiniou  was  asked 
SB  to  tho  probable  expense  of  a  new  site,  I  presume 
certain  comlitions  were  mentioned  to  you  as  those 
which  were  considered  os  necessarily  accompanying 
any  site  before  it  could  be  considered  eligible.  I 
gatliered  from  the  Dean  that  you  were  told  that  it 
must  not  be  more  than  a  certain  distance  from  the 
river  Thames,  that  the  soil  should  be  gravel,  and  that 
there  should  be  good  water  of  course,  and  I  think  you 
were  also  restricted  as  to  the  distance  from  London  ? — 
Tes  ;  I  think  I  was,  but  really  it  is  so  long  ago,  and 
it  made  so  little  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time, 
that  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  what  I  did  say  upon 
that.  Perhaps,  if  your  Lordship  recollects  it,  you  will 
refresh  my  memory  u|)on  it. 

3822.  I  do  not  recollect  the  figures.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  tell  us  st  alt  approximately  what  the  amount 
you  gave  was  ? — I  think  I  told  the  Dean  something 
like  40,000/.  or  50,000/.;  that  is  my  impression. 

3823.  That  was  irrespective  of  the  buildings, was  it? 
— No,  altogether. 

3824.  Fifty  acres  were  talked  of  ?— Yes. 

3825.  Fifty  acres  is  more  than  would  be  required 
now,  no  doubt  ? — Yes  ;  and  besides,  if  you  take  50 
acres  you  would  get  it  at  150/.  an  acre,  or  something 
of  tluit  sort.  That  would  be  7,500/.  If  you  took  lees 
acreage  the  value  could  be  higher,  so  as  to  be  nearer 
London. 

8826.  Do  you  recollect  what  buildings  were  con- 
templated ? — Nts  it  was  a  mere  imagination  of  the 
probable  cost, 

3827.  I  think  you  can  tell  us  what  was  not  contem- 
plated. I  think  boarding  houses  were  not  contemplated. 
I  believe  it  was  understood,  that  supposing  the  expense 
to  be  50,000/.,  boarding  houacs  would  be  left  to  be 
built  by  speculation.  That  was  tho  idea  ? — If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  I  think  I  said  that  the  build- 
ings would  probably  cost  30,000/.,  and  the  land 
10,000/. 

3838.  I  think  those  buildings  only  included  the 
master's  house,  school  rooms,  dormitory  fi)r  the  foun- 
dation, chapel,  and  one  or  two  others  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
4hat  is  right. 

3829.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention  was 
-Afterwards  directed  to  a  particular  site  ?-^I  do  not 
remember  that  it  was. 

3830.  A  site  near  Reading  ? — No,  I  am  certain  I 
did  not  go  to  look  at  it  at  all  events. 

3831.  {Mr.  Thompson.)  When  you  speak  of  30,000/. 
you  mean  for  the  entire  new  buildings,  so  as  to  start 
it  fair  ? — Quite  so. 

3832.  {Lord  Devon.)  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  a 
question  on  another  point.  No  doubt  you  arc  aware 
of  what  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Scott  the  architect 
has  beeu  as  regards  the  improvements  that  are  con* 
templated  near  the  Victoria  Tower  ? — Tea,  I  was  one 
of  the  commissioners. 

3833.  You  concurred  in  his  report  ? — I  did. 

3834.  Then  perhaps  I  need  hardly  ask  you  what 
would  be  your  opinion  of  the  probable  efiect  upon  the 
present  site  of  the  school,  in  reference  both  to  sanitary 
ctsiaiderations  and  to  other  circumstances  which  a:fl^t 


the  agreeableness  of  it  ? — 1  think  if  Mr.  Sc 
Bnggestion  were  carried  out  it  would  be  a.  connder 
advantage  to  the  school.  There  would  be  i  < 
siderable  amount  of  ventilation  tmd  fresh  air,  w 
think  it  would  bo  more  public,  better  seen,  imd  b 
known. 

3835.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing,  then, 
the  Abingdon  Street  front  of  the  College  garden 
Mr.  Scott  proposed  to  put  a  cloister  there. 

3836.  That  is,  on  the  inner  side  ivithin  the  pn 
wall  ? — Yes ;  the  Thames  Kmbankment  ( 
missioners  proposed  to  put  a  railing  there. 

3837.  And  to  introduce  gardeue  there  ? — ^Tes. 
3836.  For  the  interests  of  the   school  I  presui 

would  be  better  to  have  the  railiDgs? — I  thii 
would. 

3839.  If  this  plan  were  ever  carried  oot,  omi 
the  cloister,  there  would  be  a  free  circalatioa  o 
from  the  river  right  through  into  this  gardet 
Yes. 

3840.  And  more  or  less  complete  into  lAttle  De 
Yard  and  Great  Dean's  Yard  ? — No  doubL 

3841.  You  would  have  a  free  open  space  aU 
way  ? — Yes. 

3842.  Which  would  not  only  be  salubrious  but 
a  picturesque  effect  ?— No  doubt. 

3843.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  coiut 
with  tbo  school  in  any  -way.  Were  voi  an 
Westminster  ? — No  ;  my  sons  have  been  tli«re ; 
is  there  now. 

3844.  Connected  as  you  are  ^rith  Utc  Chapter, 
a  fair  question  to  ask  what  your  opiuion  is  s£  n 
advantage  of  moving  or  retaining  the  school?- 
boys  have  done  exceedingly  well  at  Westmii 
School. 

8845.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  they  been  on 
foundation  ? — No. 

3846.  {Lord  Devon.)  Were  they  home  boarderf 
No,  they  lived  at  Mr.  James'.    There  in  one  therei 

3847.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
healthy  position  ? — I  have  no  reason  whate^e 
doubt  it.  I  remember  perfectly  well,  when  I  wt- 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  Chapter,  hearing  tin 
Dean  of  Bipon  say  that  his  family,  which  w«s  •  ti 
one,  never  were  so  well  as  when  thev  were 
Westminster.  I  have  lived  in  Weatmius'ler  sll 
life. 

3848.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Westminster  ? T*s, 

Dean  of  Bipon. 

3849.  You  have  lived  in  WestminsterroorseU": 
Yes.  ' 

3850.  In  what  part  ? — In  the  early  psn  ot 
life  I  lived  down  in  the  Horaeferry  Road,  opposite 

fas  works,  and   my  office  .has   been    in   Parlian 
treet  for  many  years,     I  do  not  live  in  Westmuu 
now, 

3851.  (Mr.  Thompson.)  la  Westminster  Sehixi 
gravel  ? — Yes. 

3852.  And  the  Abbey  ?— Yee,  it  is  all  gravel 

3853.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  presume  you  cooceiw 
to  be  a  great  convenience  to  have  a  school  like  i 
so  close  to  you  when  you  wished  to  educate  your  ^ 
— An  immense  convenience. 

3854.  And  therefore  you  can  feel  very  stroagii: 

persons  in  the  same  circumstances  ? Yes  and  ibt 

IS  another  great  advantage  which  I  fiod,  that  whm 
I  only  pay  altogether  about  100/.  a  year,  my  brotfe 
son,  who  is  at  Harrow,  pays  180/. 

3855.  {Lord  Devon.)  Are  you  aware  wheiliff 
not  there  are  many  professional  gentlemen  and  oibi 
who  find  a  similar  advantage  to  that  which  yoo  foe 
and  who  would  lose  that  advantage  if  the  school  •> 
removed  ? — I  do  not  know  many  men  who  In 
sons  there,  Westminster  is  an  uncommonly  he»lt 
place. 

3856.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  would  make  yonr  t 
dence  more  complete  in  all  points  of  view  if  you  roi 
favour  us  with  a  statement  of  the  value  you  put  on 
this  property  which  would  be  liberated  before  ' 
deduct  anything  for  your  estdmated  compenaadon  ^ 
would  rather  not  make  a  statement  of  what  the  cik 
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lation  would  be,  iodependent  of  the  compeaeation.  It 
would  be  very  in  con  von  lent,  because  iu  the  firet  place 
the  owners  of  property  there  would  get  BOme  notion  of 
-what  my  views  were  with  reference  to  their  compen- 
sation. 

8857.  (Lord  Devon.)  Ab  you  have  boys  at  West- 
minster you  can  tell  us,  perhaps,  whether  there  is  any 
point  on  which  you  would  be  inclined  to  suggest  an 
improvement,  with  reference  to  buildings  or  education, 
or  any  other  matter  ? — I  really  am  not  able  to  give  you 
any  opinion  upon  that )  I  am  very  well  content  with 
the  results  which  I  obtained  with  respect  to  my  boys. 
One  is  very  young,  and  the  other  is  now  getting  on  in 
the  same  profeseion  as  myself,  and  I  have  great  reason 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  education  he  received, 
and  the  tone  which  his  character  seems  to  me  to  have 
obtained  at  the  Westminster  school. 

3668.  There  are  two  points  on  which  I  should  like 
to  ask  one  or  two  qnestions,  but  they  are  points  on 
-which  you  have,  no  doubt,  been  consulted  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  therefore,  if  you  would  rather  not 
^ve.  an  opinion,  you  had  better  say  so.  One  point 
is  as  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  hou^e  between  the 
two  Dean's  Yards,  the  other  was  as  to  the  making  of 
an  opening  from  the  Little  Dean's  Yard  into  College 
Gardens.  With  regard  to  the  first,  do  you  think  it 
wonld  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  school 
that  there  should  be  an  opening  to  the  Dean's  Yard  ? 
— That  is  a  question  which  I  think  you  pnt  to  me  in 
the  Jemsalem  Chamber.  I  think  if  you  took  down 
that  house  you  would  throw  open  Little  Dean's  Yard 
to  Great  De&a'a  Yard.  Whether  there  would  be  too 
much  air  or  not  I  cannot  say  ;  I  should  think  there 
wonld.    I  think  there  is  air  enough  without  it.     If 
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J'ou  took  it  down  you  would  have  to  build  another        WEST- 
louae  for  the  canon  ;  it  is  a  canon's  house.  MIH8TSE. 

3859.  Must  not  you  anyhow  build  another  house 
for  the  canon.  Is  that  house  fit  for  the  canon  ? — I 
think  it  is. 

3860.  It  is  very  inferior  to  the  other   canonical    IS  Hay  1863. 
houses  —  to  Lord  John    Thynne's  ?  —  Lord    John  ■ 
Thynne's  is  the  beat  house. 

3861.  And  Dr.  Cureton's  ?— Yes.  Miss  Woodfall 
used  to  lire  in  that  house.  I  used  to  visit  her.  Itis 
an  old-fashioned  house,  but  I  think  a  very  good  house, 

and  a  canon  with  1,000/.  a  year  would  not  desire  tc  "'" 

have  a  larger  one. 

3862.  Do  you  think  if  it  was  wanted  they  would 
allow  it  to  remain,  or  would  they  build  elsewhere  ? — 
I  should  think  they  would  not  build  elsewhere.  In 
the  first  place  they  have  no  funds.  They  would  not 
think  of  pulling  it  down.  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing. 

3863.  As  to  making  an  opening  into  College  Gardens, 
does  it  strike  you  that  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, not  only  to  the  appearance,  but  to  some  extent 
to  the  healthiness  of  Dean's  Yard  ? — An  opening 
from  where  ? 

3864.  From  Little  Dean's  Yard,  where  there  is  now 
a  low  building  adjoining  the  dormitory  ?— I  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  ;  it  is  taking  dowa  the 
entrance  to  the  school  in  fact. 

3865.  Xo,  you  pass  between  the  entrance  to  the 
school  and  the  dormitory  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Scott  proposes 
to  take  an  opening  through  the  little  cloist«r. 

3866.  {Mr.  Tkompion.)  Mr.  Scott  the  architect? 
— Yes. 
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as  (0  IllL-  cBWl  ;  I04-IS6  and  I33'I4^.  The  WealminElcrs 
who  go  to  Oifuril  work  very  hard  ttnd  art!  eilri'mrly  wcll-con- 
iluclt'il,  but  fifw  of  iliem  ArL'  of  nbilily  to  gain  tlie  highm  aca- 
.Uinical  hoDtrurs )  ilocs  not  Ihinb  thi)  could  he  remedied  b; 
inlernal    reform;    the  pri«fs  nee  quilo   iutBticnl  i     137,   139. 

Ill  unabli?  to  ^y  whttlier  Ihe  Chnrtrrbauie  school  diiiinguithcs 
ilielf  more  or  less  thin  Wciimiiisier  (  120-ii'J.  A  sjsi^in  of 
priinle  luiiion,  nkin  to  that  al  Eton,  formerly  eiiilcd  at  Wcsl- 
mioster  ;  ho  aholisbed  it  ;  gJvM  hia  renions  for  doing  io;  wlieii 
he  got  lo  ChtisI  Chuivli  he  foond  liinm'lf,  at  a  ChailoThousa 
nan  dueI  not  having  had  the  aMiitance  of  a  privnte  lulor,  ible 
to  nniwer  qoc^iioni  in  grammar  hetler  Ihao  most  of  the  men 
in  the  lecluru ;  143-IGT.  No  boariling  hou««  are  kept  at 
Westminilcr  u-icepl  by  the  maiters,  hut  Ihe  benefils  of  the 
moml  superinlenclvncc  of  the  boys  arc  obtahieil  a;  fully  at  under 
llie  private  luturs  at   Eton  or  Harroi'  ;    nooe  of  Ihe  hoarding 

Imaiten  bad  moiu  ihnn  90  uholan.  mou  of  them  had  leu  ; 
168-172.  Thinlig  it  might  be  desirable  that  hoys  intended 
for  IJie  Eirmy  slioutd  receive  partieidar  insitruction  at  school  in- 
stead of  heing  til  ken  awayond  sent  lo  spwial  training  estnhlish- 
menli,  if  the  examiners  for  ihe  army  would  name  the  lubjtels 
to  irhich  the  boys  should  devole  their  aiteniion  ;  the  hoys  who 
ohwiued  the  liiijliest  marks  ni  Woolwich,  at  the  lj«  elimina- 
tion, wi:re  from  Cheltenham,  inhere  there  l^  ^  spcciaL  departtnent 
devoted  l!)  such  sobjecii  i  l"3-184.  Wiien  Head  Mosler  at 
Westminster  he  introduced  a  upecial  service  in  the  Abbey  for 
the  boyi,  at  B  o'cloek  in  the  morning,  an  the  fir&t  Sunday  in 
the  monlh  -,  thinks  it  desirable  for  tbe  master  to  liavc  an  oppor- 
lunity  of  addreuing  the  boys  specially  ;  and  is  not  lure  Ibat 
aildreues  at  intervals  do  not  produce  mnrc  impressiim  than 
addreisei  delivered  every  Siniday  ;  J&.1-I8^.  Quslifiealion^ 
for  niuiriculatioo  at  Christ  Chureb  are  nol  very  high  ;  they 
cnn^iit  of  a  knowledge  of  porlioos  of  one  Greek  and  orie 
Latin  book,  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  the  tolerable  writing 
of  Latin  proie,  a  knowledj^e  of  arithmetic,  to  which  he  would 
like  ID  add  two  hooks  of  Euclid.  (  i^rtf  Clarmdon,  You  miglil 
make  out  a  ttiDTeisminaliun  from  that.)     Without    making  it 

»  stiff  Itrere  are  a  great  many  who  cannot  |ias« ;  Inst  week  be 
rejected  nearly  hnlfof  tliose  who  uffenii  ibemielvesj  speaking 
generally  tile  heit  prepared  hoys  come  from  the  smalltr  and  less 
fa^ionaMe  schools  ;  the  large  majority  of  the  average  l>D3'f 
from  the  great  public  schools  are  from   Eton,  where  he  thinks 

»the  lemptalions  to  idleness  are  grealer  than  in  other  schools, 
and  itiis  he  supposes  Is  Ihe  reason  of  the  Elan  boys  being  not 
00  well  jirepareil  ;  190-317  and  S4l-2i5.  TheaveragescliDlar- 
sliip  of  the  undergraduates   of  the    Uoiver«iiy  hai  of  late  im- 

»  proved  ;  thotigh  there  may  he  a  alight  falling  olF  in  I^iin,  the 
Creek  is  belter,  a^d  eilucation.  on  the  whole,  better  ;  t!]S-3!2:I 
and  351.  Gretk  might  be  ndvantageously  somewhat  deftrrcd  ; 
334-^21^.  And  the  learning  of  Latin  and  French  be  taken 
together;  S'iO,  230,  Physical  science  and  junior  slodcnl- 
tliips  ;  231-240.  The  present  siste  of  Weitn;inster  ii  good, 
eieept  in  paint  of  numb^  i  greatly  desires  a  larger  number  to 
choose  from  ;  353. 
LUPTON.    Hrv.  JAMES,   M.A,,  page  444,     Ma,   JAMES 

ITURLE  examined  with  him. 
Hns  liecn  minor  canon  of  Westminster  33  years,  (jlfr, 
Turfe  - — Has  been  Atihey  organist  3]  years  J.  Doea  nnt 
know  whetliL-r  the  education  of  Ibe  choristers  bos  ever  delerij- 
rated,  b^t  has  always  considered  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  responsible  fi>r  the  eihicatign  and  bringing  up  of  the 
dtotisler*.  and  belieres  that  by  the  siaiuies  lliey  ore  considered 
as  part  and  p.ireel  of  the  College  establishment  ;  al  page  9'2 
of  the  itaiiiies  it  is  provided  that  they  are  lo  he  taught  by  the 
master  of  the  choristers  until  they  are  fuund  fit  to  t>e  admitted 
into  the  Seliool ;  after  Ihey  have  been  taught  Ihe  eicbt  parti  of 
speech  they  are  to  he  admitted  into  the  grim  mar  schotd  and  taught 
two  liDurt  a  diy  by  Ihe  master;  ibe  mosti'r  of  tbe  choriitcra 
13  lo  teich  ihem  not  only  muiic  hiiL  grammar;  the  siatules 
framed  in  tlie  lime  of  Queen  Elirobelh  cDiilemplale  that  Ihe 
ehoriitets  were  io  gii  lo  College  ond  tliot  Ihey  and  the  sons  of 
the  tenants  were,  etergHt  jMiribw,  to  be  preft-rrcd,  both  as  to 
becoming  King's  or  Queen's  schol^in',  and  gointj  to  thi?  l^ii- 
Tcrsity  ;  1393-1HD.5.  Was  himself  a  chorisiet  nt  York  ;  went 
to  the  grammar  school  there  and  .itkcd  leave  to  learn  Ijitin 
when  he  was  14;  this  was  granted, be  learned  Laiin  and  Greek 
under  Mr.  Grayson-,  he  worked  very  hard,  and  this  was 
reporlrd  to  IJenn  Markham,  who  asked  wh.it  he  wnniid  lo  be, 
and  on  being  told  that  he  woubl  like  to  Itccome  a  clergvmin, 
made  provibion  for  his  going  to  Christ  Church  ;  at  the  age  of 
20  he  ncni,  and  aHer  mairiculaiion  wai  eiamimd  in  Greek  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  K(,  .\*^ph  ;  suceeeded  in  beii^g  placed 
in  the  second  cinbs  maihemalics  ;  1395-1410.  Does  not  think 
the  comhiiun  of  the  Westminster  choristers  has  deleriornfed  in 
I         his  time  i  Ihey  were  formerly  gnmleJ  a  free  education  in  IVest- 

■  roiosler  wbool.  and  Mr.  Turle  sent  his  three  boys  there.     {Mr. 

■  Jliirfr: — In  1S13  a  school  was  estahliilied   by  Dtan  Bucklnnd, 
^    for    the  chorinters,  somewhat    on    the    national  .whiiol  system, 

where  tbe  present  masler,  one  of  the  satriits  and  maslir. 
dilTercnl  from  a  master  of  a  grammar  school,  teaches  ihe  buys 
their  on-n  language,  with  writing,  arilhmelif,  and  the  Latin 
grammar  ;  Ihe ehorislcrs  were  then  eicUided  from  the  gmmmnt 

I  school  by  a  regular  order  of  the  Dean  and  Ch^ipter  ;  this  has 
altered  the  ebnrncier  of  the  class  of  hoys  sent  as  choristers; 
the  parents  were  disislisfied  witti  the  new  education  and  wished 
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10  avail  ihemselves  of  W.'simioster  jcIijoI,  but  were  nol  allowed 
(o  do  so  ;  his  own  sons  being  in  the  great  school  before  tins 
choristers'  school  was  established  were  allowed  to  remain  ; 
many  of  the  choristers  feeling  a  difficulty  in  Ulling  up  their  lime 
between  Ihe  morning  service  nt  10,  and  Ihe  evening  service 
■I  3,  would  frequenlly  be  idlin;^  their  lime  about  the  street,  and 
the  new  school  was  otabliabed  for  ihem  by  the  Detn  and 
Chapter  from  a  very  good  muliue  j  I-111-I44S.  Thinks  that 
if  Westminster  school  was  ton  inconvenient,  and  certainly  the 
w-rvictf  of  the  church  interfered  n  pood  deal  with  school  houri, 
n  clergyman,  a  man  of  cla'-sical  attainmenis,  ought  to  have  been 
appointed  to  sujieriniend  their  education  a.s  liad  been  done  at 
3t,  Pout's  ;  1446.  No  appreniicesbip  fee  or  superannuation 
allowance  was  provided  for  ilio  boys  when  they  lo>l  their  voices ; 
they  were  meri^ly  discharged  from  the  chotr  and  left  to  shift 
for  Ihenlielve* ;  1447-144!!.  Before  ISIS,  Iboie  of  the  chorlslera 
who  dill  not  go  to  We^tminsttr  schuot  ^vent  where  they  could, 
perhaps  la  evening  school  ;  he  taught  them  nothing  but  musie, 
and  that  WB*  for  an  hour  a  day  in  addition  to  the  Cathedral 
services  ;  they  were  admitted  by  him,  the  selection  Ixiing  necet- 
tarily  from  tIic  boys  with  voices  (it  for  the  oHicei  they  were 
gcnerolly  Ihe  sons  of  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  people  engaged  in 
cnmmerciat  houses,  above  tlie  class  of  mechanicsT  and  in  Jbrmer 
times  he  bad  had  sons  of  men  with  incomes  of  from  41XM.  to 
6(>0(.a  year;  HSl)-!460,  and  M94-14!'e.  A  sort  of  com- 
mercial education,  soineLliing  above  the  national  ayatcm  was 
what  Ihe  parents  would  wish,  together  with  sonie  kind  of  pro- 
vision whtn  Ibe  voice  fails,  such  as  an  appreiiticeship  j  hii 
own  desire  is  that  they  should  have  a  classical  education 
as  was  the  esse  at  iSJagdalcn  and  New  Colleges  Onford,  where 
they  had  also  tbe  prospect  of  scholnrships  in  iha  University  ; 
he  ^voold  return  lo  the  old  system  of  admitting  them  lo  tho 
great  sthoo),  and  make  their  allendance  compulsory  ;  1461- 
1451).  {Mr.  LnpluH  : — By  tbe  statutes  they  are  required  lo  he 
in  the  great  school  two  hours  at  the  least,  Ii  was  conlemplnlcd 
that  U)e  choristers  should  be  resident,  and  have  their  meals, 
and  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  scholars  ;  l']^7'-147^i  (Afr. 
Turlf : — At  present  Ihey  have  lo  pay  fur  their  surjdlces  and 
washing,  and  they  have  im  allowance  of  ihc  Eaiter  guinea; 
they  do  nol  pay  for  the  school  ;  witiu-ss  liulds  the  office 
described  in  <he  statutes  as  mngiiter  choraiaivn,  hut  his  duty 
is  to  tench  them  singing  and  the  rudiments  of  music  ;  1477- 
1491,  Has  always  been  an  advocate  lor  the  choristers  going 
to  the  great  school;  the  parents  rarely  acceded  lo  bis  wish, 
and  their  attend.-iLice  at  that  schoul  became  a  nullity  -.  believes 
only  five  ever  did  utiend  ;  bul  if  it  were  generally  known  that 
the  chori'jtcrs  would  he  ediiealed  in  Wcstininsler  School,  he 
believes  that  professional  men  would  only  he  too  glad  In  send 
their  suns  id  the  choir  in  order  to  obtain  a  grod  classical  educa- 
tion ;  did  not  wish  his  own  sons  who  Kere  choristers  at  the 
time  of  admission  to  the  school  lo  go  to  a  Liliiersily,  hut  he 
remembers  one  of  Ihe  choriaiers  taking  a  degree  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  becoming  orgaiii-.t  of  Trinity  College;  Mfl2— 
IJjOG.  His  sons  partook  of  all  the  advantages  of  education 
which  the  Sclioul  conferred  ;  their  attendance  at  the  Abbey 
scarcely  inter  fered  wiih  their  school  duties,  though  it  might  with 
tlieir  play  ;  1507-1517.  The  subject  pursued  ond  opiuiooi 
reiteraled  :  151P-1554.  Teaches  the  Wtsiminsler  lioys  music, 
not  ollicially  as  organist  of  \^'eslinin>icr  .\hhey,  hut  w-hen  he 
could  get  a  huSicient  iiumber  to  futm  a  class;  thinks  he  hu 
not  had  a  class  for  \'i  months;  has  no  class  now;  teaches 
singing  only,  with  the  common  riidimenu  of  mu^ic,  not  the 
theory  of  music,  and  Cunseiiuenlly  not  the  construtMion  of 
chord-.;   155i-ljij4. 

Correctiuiis  of  evidence  contained  in  a  letler.  page  449. 
5IAK3HALL,  Itiv.  JAMES,  M.A.,  page  4i3, 

Has  hL'cn  Senior  A-si'iant  Master  of  Wcitminster  School  for 
16  years,  and  has  iH'en  in  charge  of  hit  present  house  nearly  all 
that  time  ;  l(iTG-l67n.  Explains  his  proetice,  as  master  of  a 
hoarding  lniu«',  in  reference  10  the  lessons  of  his  pupils  ;  ishell 
the  youngrr  buys  are  os^embled  after  te,n,  boiwccn  8  and  9  in 
Ibc  hall,  he  goes  in  and  agists  any  new  boy  who  finds  a  diffi- 
cidiy  in  uniienlandhig  his  work ;  he  hai  now  a  boy  from 
Meitico  to  whom  he  is  obliged  to  gise  attention  in  the  very 
elementury  jiarts  of  giamranr  ;  to  another  dcHcicnt  in  Euclid 
he  would  give  n  little  help  ;  from  g  lo  10  he  looks  ihriugh  tbe 
exercises  of  tie  buys  in  his  form  ;  and  if  he  niid;  n  misinke 
indicates  wiihin  a  certain  liniii  where  the  hoy  can  discover  it ; 
liiBC-lhai;.  Thinks  the  system  of  privale  study  could  be 
advonlageously  inlruduced,  or  re-introduced,  into  Westminster, 
especiolly  in  the  Siiih  Form;  1687-1S80.  Undinarily  ij  hours 
is  Ihe  time  occupied  in  school  in  a  day  ;  that  is  a  long  simla, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  otherwise  ;  in  other  sehouls  u  great 
portion  of  work  is  prepored  out  of  school,  and  the  boys  go  into 
school  In  say  what  they  have  learued  ;  hut  he  Is  not  prepared 
to  express  a  preference  to  thai  system  over  that  in  use  at  W'esi- 
minster;  does  not  Ihink  that  a  master's  lime  woiilil  Jiecessarily 
lie  employed  wiih  more  effect  in  pupil  room  where  hoys  arc 
nol  cloised,  Ihan  iu  school  where  Ihty  are;  IC91-1604,  Al 
present  ihete  are  seven  inasicrs  nt  Wealmlnsler,  not  including 
ihe  arilhmcticnl  masters;  1693,  !(i06.  'I'he  malhemntival 
master  assists  the  French  masler,  who  himself  gives  S  hours 
a  week  to  each  form.  8  in  all.  16FT-1700.  Is  not  satisfied 
with  the  studies  al  Westminster  tichool  as  regards  composition  ; 
Ihe  demand  for  deiitiile  knowledge  ■[  examinilions  ii  so  great 
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■ntSTGll.  thflC  ilifTc  ii  ■  tonstuii  iFDilrncy  to  Encmaoli  on  (be  liioe  devoled 

(o  comiwiilion  ;  itill  ttic  Kholanbip  *t  the  mIuuI  hu  been 
gWfllly  impiuwO  duiing  the  lui  16  vmb.  mn.l  whtn  Out  boji 
itmoti.'  to  ilie  Siilli  Form  Iliej  an  in  •  condition  to  At  them 
to  beeotne  gooA  Mliolarl,  anil  geartaUj  are  wcli-groundod  >n 
Grfck  n  ntai  ;  wbin  he  Sr^a  Joiocd  Itie  kIiodI  iI  vw  an  idle 
plac«.  now  il  !■  Tnut;b  mart  rlilj^cnt  ^  if  the  diBtitictiani 
obliineil  in  tlw  University  hj  Wcvimrnitcn  ars  not  more 
numi'foui  than  tliuy  Tte  lij  ym™  Irntk.  it  IMJ  b»  «- 
tffririitrd  for  l»y  itnprowu'mcnl*  cltcwhcrt"  Bnd  by  the  fuun- 
dulicin  or  midilioniil  aclioiili  ;  1701-];i",  and  ITSS'1731. 
B»t  he«td  trnm  llii-  Hond  Mailer  tint  the  lew  in^iliiuut 
boTi  prcienl  till'  mt  flora  lioing  tWIi'  «arb  io  llie  fotni  ; 
but  liai  not  wilnnaed  il  in  fail  own  pan  of  ihc  Kbool, 
Ibo  reinovi;  neit  10  (liB  Siitli  Fttnn  ;  ilepa  h«*e  been  lak«a  Io 
remedy  the  evil;  l7IS-i723.  TIib  ruecnlly  reslurvd  iKholar. 
.  ihip  nhiliition*  fof  Walt*  ami  the  diococ  of  Lineolo  are 
nined  liy  iwrfi-nly  open  competition  ;  rery  ffood  boy*  compote, 
■hI  the  priiL'  ii  ("eiieraliy  gaintd  by  b  Weloli  boy  i  ■oulil 
object  to  diminishing  ihe  ouniiier  ol  Ilie  priips  and  inervaaing 
their  lalue  1  gi»t  reasons  i  17S^-1*46.  Occaiional  tacan- 
'^cJa  occur  in  college  from  boy t  taking  (ilftercnt  directiuna  in 
tib.  am!  niit  waiting  for  ulceiion  ID  the  tinivenily.  and  thew 
he  miiild  fill  up  by  rompclltimi  from  Iho  wliole  schooli  regard- 
ICB  of  age  or  lenjllh  uf  residence  ;  at  preuuit  (lie  |)rB>«lccIi, 
UicKc  will  l>ave  ohininird  platn  in  the  sliallenKe^  are  taken  ; 
1747—1755,  Gises  spvcial  rcjuoni  in  favoiir  of  a  ptepon- 
dcnner  of  clauical  leaching  in  public  ichoulk 
METRICK.  WILLIAM,  Esq..  page  475. 

His  ion,  now  IB  yflor«  oW,  after  liaving  boen  for  wjme 
consiilcrnble  lime  wiifa  Mr.  Wtjimncoit,  ■  private  tutor,  in 
London,  who  5pote  of  him  in  ihc  higheit  Icrms,  went  to 
Weitmini^reF  two  ymr«  ago,  wat  put  into  tln^  under  Bflh»  and 
bating  in  a  yiar  and  a  half  obiaincd  l>i<  bead  remove  an  every 
occasion,  he  went  inio  College  las!  Whiliiintide  :  Q*~6~'H7», 
He  diiiingin»hed  himnelf  on  Ihe  occasion,  and  wa^  preaentcd 
with  the  head  hoy  to  the  Dean  ;  asi  I.  While  at  the  icbool 
lie  was  delighic^l  with  everytldng  :  he  fiifCged  there  ami  laughed 
at  it ;  but  in  college  Ihe  whole  thing  »»»  changed;  S4SO.  The 
College  bein^  in  the  handi  of  the  boy^,  apart  from  the  masters. 
a  lysiom  of  slavery  prevails  from  morning  to  night  of  the  in<nt 
IlTi1a<ing  and  oppressttc  kind  ;  ^248S.  In  fact  ibe  Junior  boys 
hate  not  a  moment  to  eall  Iheii  own  i  S4H7.  At  ihe  time  be 
cniefed  the  college  his  son  was  a  fresh-lnoking  fellow,  in 
capital  health  (S-5DT}  :  be  was  in  Ihe  "eleven,"  and  obt'ioed 
Ihe  Inrges.!  score  on  the  Westminster  tide  when  playing  againat 
Christ  Church ;  he  also  carried  off  priiet  in  Ihe  athletic 
vporlt  ;  1575^  The  witness  read  fmm  written  stalemenU  of 
tut  ion  n  leniilhened  detail  of  what  it  required  from  a  fag 
ftnd  Ihe  puni^hineiUs  and  tniMying  resulting  from  hreaches  of 
Ihe  order*  of  the  seiiiiira  ;  34T6-95B5,  anil  which  he  deiig- 
tinted  as  degrmling  jinil  brutal ;  24B5,  The  result  was  that 
hia  son's  spirits  bcritme  drprevied,  his  Iwalih  failed  ;  3Sffi,  and 
he  was  wni  Io  Bri)>hton;  3507.  At  last  wilnen  wroie  to 
Mr.  Scott  reijueiling  that  his  ton  mighl  lie  remitted  frota  ilie 
Collefie  to  the  School ;  and  Mr.  Scnit  tint  sswinling.  M  the 
same  time  dialing  ihul  his  son  was  likely  to  achieve  distitiction, 
247a,  he,  on  the  j^revious  Piii(ay,  look  him  from  West  mi  osier, 
S479.  and  placed  him  in  King'*  College;  '.''I'lt.  lie  bad 
heard  old  Wi<iiminsler^  ipeak  of  the  friKhlful  things  which 
took  plnee  in  Ihcir  time  at  the  College  i  !,H3,  He  Ihoughl  the 
charge  for  ier*nnl*(  excessive  ;  in  Ihe  la^l  half  he  was  charged 
II,  4«.i  which,  for  40  lioys,  would  give  for  the  year  396/„  but 
no  servants  or  next  tu  none  were  kcpl  at  the  College  ;  3570- 
Does  nul  think  thai  Ihe  hoys  who  lulTer  frum  fagging  receive 
any  couiiter'^H-nelit  in  Ihe  shape  uf  protection  against  others 
who  would  hully  ihem  ;  I^SSS,  ^3S^. 
MEVniCK.  M>.  W.  S,.  page  484. 

IVeot  to  Westminster  School  after  Chritimai  ISGO  |  wa*  a 
lowii  Imy  a  year  and  a  half,  and  went  inia  llie  College  after  ibe 
Whilsun  holidays  or  ]Rt>3;  he  waa  there  Ave  months,  and  then  left 
and  weni  to  King's  College;  9586-3J9't.  His  father  removed 
him  in  conscrjuuncc  of  tlie  syitem  pursued  al  W.stminsler  ; 
9594,  Deserilie^  in  miitute  detail  a  ilay's  fagging  from  three  in 
the  mnrning  lill  bed-lime  ;  3S9.'i  to  the  end  of  hit  evidence, 
M44.  Similarly  describes  panislimcnt\  for  inf' action  of 
duties  as  fag  :  n  fag  i<  re^jHiiuible  for  bis  senior  gelling  up 
in  lime  \  ihv  mailer  is  often  called,  aud  tint  getting  up  in  time 
would  complain  of  not  being  dra^^ged  out  of  lied  ;  if  Ibe  fag 
pulled  him  out  he  wnuUI  generally  have  a  boot  thrown  al  his 
head  ;  HGOl'-'JUOS-  If  the  fag  were  a  moment  behind  Iheexaci 
time  nt  one  of  the  cubicles  lie  might  get  a  licking  ;  :1609.  If 
Ibe  dip  (a  imall  inkeland  supplied  by  the  fag)  were  not  in 
perfect  order.  Ihe  senior  would  ahy  il  over  Ihc  wall,  or  give  it 
back  again,  saying  "I  shall  send  you  into  the  washing  place  by 
•'  my  second  election  ";  in  the  washing  phice  there  h  a  sink, 
about  the  beigbt  of  a  table,  on  which  Ihe  fag  bus  to  place  one  of 
bj>  legs  while  Ihe  second  election  runs  at  hrm  and  lakei  as 
msuy  kicks  as  he  likes  ;  one  boy  said  it  nearly  did  fur  lilm 
altogelliL'r  ;  it  is  a  cointnnu  yjuni^hrntnt,  but  witness  escaped  it ; 
261i-'2BS9,  Tilts  is  called  ■'  linntn((  in  way  ";  Ihe  punishment 
ia  dangerous;  U77''-3TW).  Fof  being  in  late  from  an  citand, 
although  earlier  relurn  is  impOMible,  the  fag  would  be  puniahcd 
vith  bamis  down  while  the  senior  hits 
backwards  and  fiiiwards  oa  long  as  ho 
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lik^i  963Saod37T4.      1  f  Uw actasl  vrarrl* reqnnd bj 

in  asking  Tm  unJura  are  not  used,  she  araaor  vOI   piufcl 

fag  i  •]  653.     If  kepi  up  tehool    betsnwa  half  p«M  II 

the  boy  lias  to  ask  peimiMjon  To  be  uT  ■'  autim  i«  , 

"insiiiute"  ami  "  lEnnitor  of  station";    the    firat  w, 

permission,  and  ihe  second,  itilb  perbsp*  a  euffoi^thv 

kept  up  school  Ihe  ne>l  day  Ihe  monitur  wouM  kt.  ■  Oc 

"  Telcli  the  lackel,"  and  with  the  wooden  rsckci  tao'uid  gin 

fag  Ave  or  sit  cuts  oier  the  calf  of  the    l«g,   or  pc4a  ho 

Ibe  Btumacb  ;  if  the  fug  did  nul  ask  peTinit^taii  ol  IIk  ■■ 

Ik  would  be  half  killed  j  2714-a7Jfi  aod  S7r7.      If  *  ■ 

goes  to  his  room  and  bods  no  water  in  hia  basin  be  aq  a 

tlie  fag  knrel  and  strike  him  with  tl>e  rarket  or  kick  him  ;  t 

S77D.      Another  form  of  puuishioenl  ■■   ~  lauctiing  toai'; 

fag  baa  to  stand  up,  tlien  go  down  without  bending  ike  i 

while  he  receives  a  loilheriag  witli  a  cane  ;   if  be  tiimti4» 

he  ha.-^  to  Bland  up  again  ;  hu  seen  it    inflicted  ;  iifn 

Anoilier  punishment  desoribed:  the  boy  haa  to  put  liiitM 

Uie  table  and  receive  a  struke  from  liie  ahmrp  cod  of  Ami 

cap  or  a  pn|ici  knife  -.  saw  a  boy   acarrrd    in  itu>  my; 

might  go  un  len  or  a  doun  tim-*  ;  27'4-3775.      Fi(h 

to  clean  iIh'  grates  of  a  morning,  nol  to  blacklcail  thea  j  n 

366S.     Also  iei|uired  to  empty  baains  >iui  sJopa  rflwni 

llie   evening;  9676--Jfi77.      Fagging    iat«rferc«  wiA  1^  |i 

learning  ;  be   has   ddI   tima  for  hii   school 

Still  be  gets  punished  for  not  doing  it  i   868 

in  bis  learning  ;  ^73S-ST38.      Did  not    suffer  Dm^s 

punishment  he   received  ;    but  h«  nidirred  g»atl*  in 

and  went  crlT  to  bed  on   Saturdays  a-s  sooD   as  b>  got 

boy*  would   feign  sicknesa  to  gel    Buiajr    bota    die 

S795-980e.      Eipriise  of  proiiding   ibe    haiv«  fi^ 

pencils.  &e.  required  of  the  fags  irauld    be  Si.  oc  3/.  ■ 

S701--J71,t,      Does    not   object    to    lb«     tmgpog,   hoc 

brutal  tteatiDent  ;  -I739-°744.      PunishmeBB  ^tmf 

boys;  2745.   -2746.       The   fagging     in     college 

degradation  by  the  Juniors  ;  3747-2753.      Ubv  . 

were  inflicled  liy  Ihe  boy»  ;  3756-2759,  3S09-SS13, 

and  28j5.      rrjetically  no  appeal  |   SSI  1-2817, 

games  ;  aHlG-StlSj.     Bollying  ;   SSS3-S827.      f, 

priies  for  atblelie  eiercisei.  bul  he  obtsineil  odIj 

fagging:  38J7-3S53.      Fighting;   the    "  milliiy 

uppei  Ibrinido  not  lighl  ;  when  the  lower  Cghtll 

must  lie  ill  the  same  election  ;  SH53-!>fl72,      A  Jt 

placed  on  tlie  table  a  Greek  Testament,  when  il  was  U 

place  a  Bible,  was  told  to  fetch  aatlck  Tor  the  tnottitor.w 

made  him  touch  Iocs,  and  beat  him  over  the  back  lill  i 

bnikcand  the  boy  then  fell  on  Io  n  burmu.  slsggered  oo 

room,  anij  the  nell  morning  waa  in  a  dreadful  state;  Ihlti 

men!  created  grcal  lerior  nmong  all  Hho  wen;  liable  t<  I 

scuiois  did  nul  think  it  eiceasire;  juid  one  waulil  not  ioM 

he  did  -,  not  would  Ibe  Master  ;   3875-7890.       Dews  Mt 

how  far  the  Masters  were  cognluni    of  ovhal   vbs 

but  fancies  they  must  know  something  about  it  -  tlw 

did  not  want  to  know  to.!  much  ;   2890-21*9 1.      ITieww 

bo  a  Uadition  in  ihe  achool  thai  things  irete  worse  io  oU 

warming   beds;  2S92--je93.      Cooking  ;   prriiannir  I, 

coffee  i  2896-2906.      If  a  great  deal    of  tlie  Uborious 

were   iranhferred    Io   sennnls,    Ibe    amount    of  built 

irregular  fagging  would  nol  be  intolerable  ;  only  two 

present  for  40  boys  i  tome  of  the  canings  would 

rough    work    weie    done    by    serrania ;     douhu    •»■_■ 

Masters  could  put  down  tlie  custom  uf  the  boys  gitiina 

3  or  4   in  Ihc   morning;  there  woiil.l   be   ■   Item.-odoui 

about  il ;  if  it  were  curried  out   he  duubu   wbctbcl  the 

bibiiiun  would  not  be  bruken  through  ;    S907-2917,      If. 

"  elcclion  "  were  prohibited  and  ttie  aeniur    wrr* 

call  by  name  .i  particular  boy  whi>m  he  might  want  ta 

every  one  of  Ihe  upper  boys  would  be    up  in    anni  ag, 

■ItetalioD ;  doc*    nol    think    one    thing    alone    could 

down  ;  the  whole  lystim  must  be  altered  or  iioibioir  v 

done;  291R-29'Jo.      Repeals  Dial  hedo.s  not  object  In 

fsgginj!,  such  as  the   lowii  boys  at  AVesimiii»t,r   bate  ■ 

boys  at  other  public  schcls,  but  the  whole    tiling  oiiglrt 

under  the  guidance  of  'he  Maslen,  not  the  boya  ;   bel 

bis    feelings   are    ihared    by  thu    boys    geuprally!    b 

questioned  on  the  subject  they  would   he  arrsid  foi 

to  say  anything  againit  ibc  enisling   aystem  -   be  U 

perpeluolly  insulted   and  degraded,  mn    for    iiiaiance  at 

sent  uul  to  a  shop,  but  at  the  mode  in  which    he  waa  i^ 

and  fetch  things;  the"  eieeiion*'grievauec  miniitel*     — 

2921-2929.      Was    14    tvhen    be    went    lu     W. 

previously  been  b(  two  schouls,  where  there  waa  ,~iu 

nor  bullying,  hut  the  schook  were  only  day  arhnolt, 

wenl   IO  Wcstmiaiter  be  had  no  eiperieiic*    of  schoK-i 

which    the   boys   are   logeiher   without   the    surTeiUaOce 

M«Icr;  393l}-2939.      Putting  «.ide  the  junior   elei 

other  three    elections    in   the   College   supported    the 

sysleni ;  bul  one  of  Ihc  seniors  ndmilted  to  liim  that 

the  puniihmcnts  wcro,mosl  brutal,  eapeciall.  tl.e  "tan 

"way";  a9-la-294-J.      Would  have  hs.1   .   wor^e  tin* 

second  year  ihao   in  his   first,  because  he  would   hacw  h^j 

lickings  of  seniors  fiir  not  enfoteing  the  system  ou  his  U» 

and   ihal  lie  could   not  h»ve  done ;  some  boys    who  w«e 

him  in  junior  election  hod  told  him  tliat  the*  Iiad  r^iol 

to  carry  out  ihc  syslein  iti  their  second  jcu  i   ihc 
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slopped  iiilircljr  Tot  one  j-mi,  wliili.'  n  junior,  «nJ  ii  not  Dnich 
IhIIlT  (luring  tlic  teconil ;   !<l'13,  S944. 

A    'riiiie'i   MBicnifnt   of  ilii»    witncn   ia   TOi'n>diBcl    in    thr 
c*ii!e"ce  <•!  I.is  fiilior,  W.  Meyrkk,  E^l.,  pige  *7S. 

MURE,  JAMES,  Emi-,  p-  ■124. 

Was  «  Queen"?  scliolar  ai  Weilminilei  School,  HS4 ;  and 
Ivfl  it  in  1!<1T  ;  SW.  In  furmtr  limei  nolhing  vas  liiug)>l  si 
piiUlkc  KciiooU  I'Ut  Lntm  ai>J  Grock  ^  cjuciitiiin  *^as,  confintd 
IA  grainnirir  ;  lliert?  wbs  a  ttimpiicily  nbouL  rbr  whole  wbicli 
ten  Jed  ID  iiiitiile  in  a  Ini'  h  ibii^  of  telr-eniifidone'?  ;  (lii;  aullioii 
Ihal  the  bojii  fiAil  (o  rend  »ere  sEuilied  si>lL-ly  ti'ith  a  view  In 
construing  and  p^iai^ig-  At  l-i  Ihty  gui  n^ui  the  slieU  and  tbe 
Siilli  Fono  ;  rni'l  iIkti,  inde|jendi!nt1y  of  lire  fnrm  n-urk,  erery 
boy  wtLs  ex  peeled  to  vnu-r  on  ft  cJirecr  of  private  tlndy 
and  lo  nf^k  lln:  TTiad  Ma5(er'«  ppnni-fiion  in  rend  jiniiicular 
bnoks  i  llie  Ile^il  I^laster  "'uitln'd  nvcr  llietr  privale  itlijdj, 
»ild  bIjoiiI  oricE  H  rurtni^ht  i-rciyliudy  in  lorn  uns  Ininutely 
nimificd  ^  llie  retutt  of  IIiib  »ni  (bat  wbile  Ktiil  a  boy  be 
had  rend  ibi*  JEu^'i'J  Iwlee  over,  tiie  Hind  nnd  Cfdys&ey 
Inive  over,  Xcnapliun'h  At)abaii^  Ibo  Cymjiitdiq,  S  iplio< 
elm,  iweWe  oi*  tlie  liagedie«  of  Kuripi.le^,  ihe  'riisculjiift  of 
Cicero,  and  Sb11ii>I  t  now  llie  gtrateit  nieut  of  llumnlc 
reading  fur  q  I'tn  leeni^  In  be  Id  get  tbr  ■ii;;b  four  books  of  the 
lUkid  ;  be  ilii>ii|tltt  tbe  obi  ^ytlcm  n  pood  4«ne,  and  llmt  any 
one  dt'siroiEt  of  ndvjkni'in^  btinM.'1f  nndt-T  tt  c^uld  tlo  ot.  (_Lorti 
iyMci/l-o.— Wbu  wailbe  Head  Miiler  ?)  Dr.  Carey.  A  like 
K^tiera  tlien  p*LviiiU-d  at  Oxford  ;  and  be  Ibongbl  the  lecCure 
sjiHsm  Iiiid  dune  niucb  mischief  ;  tbvre  were  many  bays  wlio 
did  as  well  u«  luLn^elf;  of  Tbe  seven  higbeBl  at  Ins  election, 
Ave  gained  nniveniiy  liunor*,  and  one  of  Ibu^e  who  did  not 
migln  ba^e  dofie  ^u  bqd  be  iii^'d,  for  be  wai  as  ijoad  at  tbe 
best  -,  there  were  one  wrangler,  one  first  in  clanici,  one  in 
innllieniBlir*,  and  one  boy  ubo  gained  nery  |>ri«e  al 
t)iford  ',  8fl5-S89.  (^Lord  Drvan,- — \%  tbi*  system  of  private 
study  enllitly  abuliiiied  ?)  Yes  j  tliink*  it  wai  done  by 
Dr.  Wllliam-dn ;  concurrently  Willi  this  Ibe  sebuol-work 
H'st  HuginenUd,  bul  (licre  was  nut  so  mudi  Greek  and 
Latin;  more  rif  jkriibmelie  and  Euclid  end  lest  of  llie  elu^sies  ; 
900-303.  Wcvlminsler  docs  not  carry  its  bead  so  bigU  at 
Okford  ni  il  ii>  d  to  do  :  <1CS.  Would  rcvoi  lo  the  old  tyi- 
1«in  lioch  Mt  M'e^lniinster  and  Oxfor'l,  lo  n  uiodffieLl  catenl  ; 
doct  not  Ihiiik  tbe  byatcin  of  private  luion  e^M:nTi.il  to  ii ;  907— 
91 1  and  SIG.  In  bii  liinc  geojcnpbv,  biilory.  flic  malbeniaiiii, 
nud  tnodeiti  laii;4iiu^>s  weie  not  studied  .-ii  H'huol  ;  «TI  Dial  uus 
'  JeTl  In  the  university,  privale  study,  nnd  iravL?) ;  915-915,  To 
llie  iirujecled  remoial  of  thescbuol  (o  another  locality  be  ia 
iitrongly  opposed  ;  it  a  great  apostle  of  tTicpefi'nr /or/ ;  atliU 
bules  the  decline  of  llic  scboo!  in  some  degree  to  Ibe  dilapida- 
tion of  tbe  boibllniT,  the  foibiddipg  appearance  nf  the  locnlily, 
atui  ihc  wniil  of  pro|}er  aecii  in  modal  ion  ;  91G-9V0,  Allowifip 
boyi  10  be  al  iioine  fruni  Saliirduy  afternoons  lo  Monday  motn- 
ingit  waa  a  ^reat  convenience,  la  Tbose  living  in  Londun  in 
particular  ;  9U1-fi25.  Another  advantage  of  tbe  present 
iucality  'i<  ill  sicinily  lo  tbe  Houses  of  Parliament  .ind  ibe  law 
eourl't ;  9:^5.  I^ure  is  notbiiig  «pecinlly  Icailing  to  immo- 
rality in  the  locality  tbat  be  ran  sec  ;  in  fad  the  atlraelioh? 
<if  London  are  so  numerous  that  hoyi  scarcely  get  into  niib- 
cbicf  in  the  purlieus  of  ibe  town  ;  055-937.  Should  ibe  sug- 
gested 'rmovnl  not  lake  place,  one  of  tbe  leadin*^  features  of 
the  iniprpvemeriii  t^oulil  be  llie  Ibrowirg  open  the  College 
Kflidens  ;  he  would  throw  College  Ga-dens  and  Little  Dean'a 
Yard  into  a  rjnndrAngle  and  subatitiite  ^i^me  nice  Uuddinfti  for 
llie  muwi  at  pre*enl  otsting,  cultin^c  off  small  portions  of  the 
garden'  for  the  use  of  ibe  people  uljo  live  in  the  bouses  ;  taking 
down  ^^~oodfull'»  boube,  nnd  Ihuv  eubiri^ing  the  I'Oinmunieatiun 
between  Great  Dean's  Yard  nnil  Little  Uein'i  Yard  would  tie 
of  importance  \  Et3R-93S.  ^(  tbe  Schnol  ibonld  increase,  Ibere 
might  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  additional  boarding  bouse 
■eCummodaiion  ;  but  perl.apt  a  house  niighi  be  obtained  in 
Victoria  strecl  ;  !(S9-!M2. 

/BHIEN,  M..OEOHCE  THOMAS  MICHAEL, pngeiSS, 
Will  bavL<  been  at  Westminster  five  veara  at  the  enci  of  the 
half;  was  n  loivn  boy  a  J*^ar,  and  Ihen  nearly  four  yeart 
in  tiillege  i  Ihe  lirsl  year  n  junior  ;  SSHS-aP-IS.  Retails  of 
u  duy'<i  tugging  from  moriiingtill  uLglil  ;  ^949|  tl  af^.  iliree 
tiniei  a  rnrinight  bad  t<>  rise  at  b.rir-past  three,  arid  light  the  Col 
Uge  (iTn -,  £950.  Fagging  at  rricLei  and  rackets  i  39S9. 
Seniors'  slo|>s  lo  empty  in  the  evening  ;  aoGS.  The  faggioj; 
ilill  leaves  ilie  junior  lime  for  bis  lei-jtis  ;  3366.  I'ell  no  bad 
rcsulls  from  Ibe  fa^iztng  ;  be  get  bis  remove  iiiLo  Ibe  tiiTb  llie 
lialf  he  wsh  junior,  ami  this  be  ascribei  lo  Ibe  work  be  did  on 
til*  Inorning^  lie  wa«  up  early  ;  !?9GV-S97lr,  ^Vben  h  Junior 
did  iKit  do  bis  dtiiy  lo  tbe  uiti'Jaction  of  liifi  senior,  be  WTia  not 
always  punlst.ed;  lie  miglit  b.ivc  liii  lars  boted  ( h  nek  burst  ng)r 
tbis  wmibi  sting  al  tlie  time,  but  did   no   permanent   injury  ; 

'  S9T7-2982.  Tanning,  iullicted  only  for  briaclics  of  discipline, 
with  a  »lick  or  racket  j  never  remembtrs  n  jonioi  being  Unntil^ 
tanning  la  wrong  ;  remeinbtred  a  general  tanninjr  of  juveniles 
for  not  supplying  iulRcieni  stuiionery  ;  kicking  U  according  lu 
llieory,  bul  in  praeiicc  be  never  Mas  kicked,  and  never  taw 
kicking  but  onre  ;  tbe  kickiiii-  bos  become  obMolite  ;  S9M3- 
3013.  Olhei  punishments  inflielej  by  "bel(n"  for  negligence  ; 
301 4-3U-27.  Help  Is  paid  if  bis  hoy  gels  into  College  ;  31121- 
aOSS.  Punislinicni  of  ibe  second  election  liy  seniors  witb 
a  slick  or  rncfcet  ;  bai  seen  the  tbmsbing  very  severe  j  once 
Hi«'  H  slick  broken  ;  it  was  noi  on  the  boy  wbo  put  a  (jrcek 
I, 
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Testament  on  the  lable  instead  ofo  Bible  ;  3J3o-30ia.  Was 
not  firepared  to  ksv  Lliai  a  junior's  time  was  inceisautly  inler- 
fered  with  by  calls  of  •clock"  and  "election  :"  Ibere  it  a  gooJ 
detti  calcuUiod  to  waste  lime;  p<iiiin~  up  an  eiUa  clock  so 
llwi  every  Im  mi^ibl  kd  Ibe  time  for  bioiielf  would  obviate  tbe 
wB*le  caused  by  the  fug  bating  lo  on^wer  calls  of  '■  clock  ;" 
S0I3-3081.  If  ibcic  were  more  Mreants  in  college,  or  if  llie 
sersanli  were  iilaile  leguUr  in  llieir  attenilanc.  ii  would  be 
easy  lo  di^pensi!  with  much  of  the  fagging  ;  miieb  of  it  h  pro- 
perly keirjnu'  work  ;  liOSa-MSS.  lagging  by  Ibc  early 
"  culls  "  described  nnd  defended  or  npoilogised  for  ;  301)0-3113, 
■11(1  3I6G-31CS,  Bulljiiig;  a  curious  instance  of  bull>in|[; 
a  boy  smoked  in  n  copboanJ,  ond  ibe  smoker  eipetlcd  ;  3116- 
3127.  Provision  o'  slutionery  by  ilatiooer»  detailed ;  the  ilten. 
daiit  eipenic  ;  n  rlhing  like  II.  it  a/,  a  half  j  3liB-3l4B.  »uJ 
3I5'.'-3I5S.  The  fag  ohlined  lo  keep  bit  tUliooery  bureau 
open  1  31  19-fHSn,  aii'l  3l50-il(;i.  Aiiei.iiun  rccjuired  id 
verbal  eiBciitndc  in  taking  orders  ;  3173-3 1H4.  Asking  leave 
of  lioys  to  go  out  ;  power  of  inonilori ;  il  bos  nul  diminished  ; 
Ihe  practice  srlly  rather  ihau  incuiivenienl  ;  tbe  senioit  might 
aboliahit;  3IBS-3aOJ.  So  they  might  ■•  call  '  and  "  election  i" 
no  fnodificfltinn  made  in  bis  lime  ;  3'20G'3^1 1.  Liberty  boy  ; 
3d]S-3'J15.  Thinks  juniors  an;  not  mare  norked  iluin  ici- 
vants  would  be  if  fagging  weie  abolished  ;  3216,  Did  not 
suffer  pbysiciilly  or  morally  from  being  fagged  ;  was  perfeelly 
happy;  did  not  feel  depressed  or  degraded  j  3^36-32^8,  Wat 
happier  as  a  colleger  llinn  as  a  lown  boy  ;  32J9-3217.  Details 
as  tu  relations  of  second  election  wlih  iho^e  above  and  below  ; 
a  second  cb'Ciion  mjiy  be  punished  for  Ibe  fault  of  the  junior ; 
Ihinkstiifsubjeciioiinble  ;  a338-3UJ5,  Never  knew  an  iiisunoj 
of  Kniors  a«  a  body  teinotistrsiing  or  interfering  witb  a  sever.- 
or  Eyrannieal  senior  ;  has  iiev.er  seen  n  severe  or  lyrannietl 
lenior  ;  if  ibeie  uere  siiehi  tbe  interference  would  probably 
take  pUiee;  no  recogvii/ed  light  of  appeal  by  a  junior  in  sueb  a 
case;  buli^^ing  may  bdjipen,  and  Hbetlier  it  would  be  interfered 
with  wouJd  dk'pcnd  on  the  f^et  Ibere  miglil  be  in  the  College; 
no  rule  on  tbe  subject  ;  S3i6-3i(74.  Thinks  the  faggmg  al 
Wesliniilster  on  Ihe  whole  niurc  severe  ilian  at  oilier  iclioota; 
3S7i-327i5.  Tora  junior  lo  lose  a  whole  year  ot  Ijor  16  years 
of  age  is  a  giievA'iCe;  'be  leniedy  lie  would  suggest  would  be 
to  relieve  tbe  jiinio*^  (EkogeUier  from  calls  btlueen  8  and  ID  in 
tbe  evebing  ;  more  scivuals  would  caic  ihc  juniors;  ,1377-3281. 
Objects  to  easing  the  juniors  by  joining  the  second  election  in 
ragging  even  in  u  milig.iled  form;  3^8:2-32^7.  Is  guing  10 
Cambridge  and  has  nulbing  else  lo  suggest  ;  323S-3S91. 
Oeeasional  inttreourse  between  the  seniors  and  Ihe  inaMers; 
339-J-339.S.  Master  bat  a  knowledge  of  the  sytteoi  of  Ibc 
School,  bul  only  lucb  knowledge  nt  be  obtains  by  coinpbiiiits 
ot  by  (jUcstiooTngs  ;  .I'iSS -3,103,  Prppurniinn  fur  the  "play" 
takes  up  so  much  lime  »i  to  oblige  Ibc  boys  to  work  eilri  houra 
in  llie  morning,  if  tbej  w.nil  to  keep  quite  ujj  to  tbe  mark  ; 
3169-3178. 
rHII.LIMORI':,  rt01if;nT,  E.q.,  D.CL.,  page  438, 

Concurs  will,  Mr.  ithire  that  the  abslitjon  of  private  sluJiei 
was  n  blow  to  the  SJiool  -,  94:l-!l44i  949-gii9.  and  979,  980, 
Dr.  Gfrodenniigh  ellLCted  a  great  improvement  in  tbe  School 
by  intro'lui-ing  Ibc  study  uf  fcognphj  \  mnthemaiics  intro- 
durcd  in  182B,  ni  tbe  end  otnbicb  witness  left  ;  9-1 .5-34 T,  In 
his  time  Hebrew  spas  laughl,  and  really  cfBiiently  IniiBbl ; 
many  boys  could  read  tlie  P&alier  in  Hebrew  ;  918,  949.  Ap- 
proves tbe  iniroduciion  of  French  into  Ibe  School  \  French 
is  so  useful  that  parents  wish  to  see  bnyi  make  prugicts  in 
that  language,  even  Ihougb  ihey  do  not  innke  so  inncfi  pro- 
gress In  Greek  in  conse^pience,  A  boy  who  knoHs  ihe  Latin 
groHimar  ihoruugblj,  possesses  tbe  fouinlation  u(  all  grainin»tical 
knoseledge,  and  eon^cijucnlly  the  foiindaliun  of  all  modem 
tunguages  ;  and  eveii  Ibote  who  bold  ihal  the  knowledgeoT 
modern  Innguages  alone  is  aeiuallv  useful  in  life  must  k note 
tbal  nobo'ly  can  learn  any  modern  language  so  easily  as  he  who 
is  tPiorouglily  eonversanl  wiih  I^lin  ;  949,  Has  a  ton  at 
Westminster  on  Ibc  point  of  leaving  ;  he  is  captain  of  llie 
School  ;  witness  is  a  great  advocate  for  full  plav  hours  ;  never' 
Ibeless,  be  bns  desired  birr  son  to  translate  out  of  school  hours 
one  of  Ihe  Georgics.  nnd  compare  il  with  Diulcn't  Iraiislation  ; 
anil  tbirv,  although  he  ia  not  a  stiong  bov  ;  ^j^-[|ij^1,  Eipects 
tbal  Ibe  boy  will  be  Iburaugbly  aci]uninled  with  Latin  and 
Greek  ;  be  has  bad  tbe  good  forlune  tu  lie  under  a  Head 
Master,  to  u-buin  Weitminater  bos  b«n  mtieli  indebted  ;  965- 
966  II  was  the  practice  al  Westminster,  in  hi-,  own  time,  to 
ptepnrL-  les-nni,  in  sdiool  ;  a)  Eton  ihe  practice  is  lo  b-arn  then 
out  cif  seboui  and  repeal  tbcm  in  ^,  thinks  Ibe  Eton  plan  Ibe 
bed  1  gilrJ-BSR,  lli-s.inwns  a  half b  od.'r  for  aiiine  lime; 
corning  home  at  night  for  a  delicate  buy  is  u  guud  ibi^ig  ;  hut 
the  lioy  piefeiKstayiui.:  at  school  ;  approves  of  the  civil  i^ing  and 
barinoniiiu^  efli'CI  of  tbe  boy  being  at  botne  on  Sjiurday  and 
SunHiy  \  9C9-97V.  His  son  bas  nev.r  rinn;iTa~iHd  of  huMyiiig 
■t  Ecliool ;  977-07%  Does  not  rcinenibet  any  boy  reading  to 
inueli  as  dcsciih^d  bv  Mr-  Mule  (ace  885-^87),  but  remember^ 
a  boy  reading  SL-veral  books  in  Ibe  Iliad  and  in  Virgil,  and  a 
portiuli  of  Cicero  in  private  ttndy,  Iwiidcs  studying  parliculiir 
Irealises.  of  4-bicb  be  was  fond  1  980^x"^ prove*  ol'the  sysleni 
of  election  and  "challenging  "  peculiaf  ft  Wettminitei  ;  9ai>- 
9H1.  Is  salisfled  witb  llie  receni  improvements  inlroiluced  into 
llie  Scboal  ;  999.  Has  beard  occasional  complaints  as  la  Ihe 
i}Udfility  and  like  quality  of  Ibe  food,  but  no  deiinile  charge 
lias  been  made,  nnd  on  tbe  whole  be  Ibiiiks  Ibe  comforts  of  llie 
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it  ii  unilL'niDDi]  iW  tho  boy»  ate  to  hdvc  a  meat  vuppcr; 
flAnaot  say  wZietlier  iIlEq  i&  ni^L-pssarv  lor  ^tnwiiij^  boys;  nirver 
u&cJ  Lo  eai  meat  twice  a  day  wbcu  at  &chut>l«  ihougli  iiii 
si'htioti<.'lLnw&  did  i  ili-rniik  ai  to  diiiJug;  IkusEii^iird  no  compIninU 
□fqUDliij  nor  of  qininiiLy.  cxrirpt  iJwt  undvt  ilic  new  oidcr  Ihwe 
ii  nut  tuRicit'ut  for  Mi]ipcr  ;  mcah  in  tlic  Jioariiiiif*  liocttfA  aUi> 
gmd;  bid  huard  nf  *■  cltaiin^  tliQ  lur^cr;"  in  GuodentughV 
time  A  hoy  cat  biiiV'^t-ir  to  dcniZi ;  B39-B5T-  A«  to  tbc  profit  of 
a  boarding  bousL^^  li  would  nut  be  fftir  to  u'li  it  at  lO/,  a  head  ; 
a  miBter  hn^  rem,  uiies  mil  ttrvarL^  lo  pJiy,  and  ii  ri^jiiirei  a 
certain  number  ol  boy&  to  pay  ibla  wkhoiit  profit  -,  btyond  Uiib 
nuii^biT  lliC4-j  n'outd  lie  protit,  nnd  (he  nvei  jgc  of  pruKi  would 
vary  with  ei*yry  exlrn  boy :  iMr,  MurslwU,  with  25  Jioy*,  migln 
liAVc  gaintd  *250f.  a  year,  but  if  the  nmnbtr  niTo  reduced  there 
would  be  no  prulit  at  all  j  8JS-Si70^  Some  of  tlu'  ri.'<iillA  of 
llie  nlttrnlibni  of  the  lehool  aystem ;  BflJ-BfiB.  Boy*  lire  <Ui- 
coura^^L-d  from  tlie  pjilry  sttopt,  niid  "tick  "  15  forbiilJi-n  ;  but 
diliti  are  consTaurly  Iwing  incurred  ;  860-87/,  Thi-ic  -ira  no 
appUi^ntLorts  fur  ailaimiun  for  tcuvTi  boy»  who  tatiTUt  be  aeeom- 
modjieji  in  the  eii«trMg  bojrdhi^  bou»rv  but  if  anoUier  biKirdint; 
hoUM  wifpu  added  the  penoiinl  iitfluenee  of  \\w  irij^Ler  wouhl 
probably  atCiici  tiiore  buy«  :  ihi<re  are.  hottevtr,  diiTieuhieft  in 
the  way,  and  pruktbly  Ihe  School  will  not  incna^E'  mueh  where 
it  is ;  873-87S.  Sume  boyt  who  (nii  in  Uieir  Iriids  leave  the 
School  !:ODii  A[ltnTurd!i;  da  a  geiieml  nde  the  compitlitJon  ba4 
not  bt'tn  aufliot'iit  lo  eiehrde  nny  hoy  of  inueh  promise;  by 
way  of  a  aiinitiLiis  to  ihow  who  h^w  ohtjined  pUce*  in  iLu 
challenge,  and  are  wailing  lo  get  to  the  UnivirciLy^  he  hn't 
adopted  the  pUo  of  elevniiii^  those  who  mBnilVsl  a  decided 
superiority  lo  a  higher  ]'0&ulon  iu  lIic  auiiu^L  eaamtualton  befare 
the  D.un  ;  870-883. 

FurLher  eiaminedi  page  432. 

OoL'^third  ol'  the  boy^  enter  the  School  Eadly  i^nomntf  some 
from  prtparnlui'y  st^hunlB,  but  the  wor^t  froin  home;  in  same 
case?  br>y^  applying  fur  adinihsiun  are  U'ni  baclc  for  piopfiraijnn, 
3nd  Ihii  Ih  done  DCCa^ionDlly  c;eii  afrer  adniiD^ion  ;  1004- 
loos.  Is  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Wa  a^sUtariti>  ini  JmpOTlLuit 
inqtt«r<j  but  tne  responsibJIity  mti  with  hiiniLcIf;  1009-1011. 
In  esiimating  the  relaiive  vubie  of  dilTvri'nt  *ubji'cJs,  clas&ietare 
cslJniateJ  at  fully  I^vo-diirtU  of  the  whole,  the  remaining  third 
by  scripiural  ynhjeets,  hiaiory,  and  {r*'"ff''"!'''y  i  ***'-'  Engliih 
langoage  And  lilvrsturelebs  EludiL-dat  WeMmin&ier  Ibun  hUtO'y  ; 
lOl-J-lOia.  Mode  of  ti'aciiing  nialhemaiic*  i  10"20-I0fl2. 
Pro  motion  nol  ^iveii  fei'  it^  eicepl  in  en^e  <jf  eminenec ;  residt 
of  (enehin^  ^Qii^facfoiy  ;  but  the  srudy  of  maihemaile^  iurmfi  n 
Tes^cflieiviit  mental  ttnimnfC  than  (he  vudy  of  GK'i:k  uml  Latin  ; 
10^8-1050,  10ai-I03G,  and  I05fi-1064,  Jlaihemnin.-?  tv]\  in 
final  cxaminalion  ;  tOGS-iOl}.  iVnddng  iVtiich  ;  Animal  ex- 
am inai!  on  priies ;  re^Luit  nn&atiafrielory  ;  IG23-10S7,  10^7-1055] 
and  K>7'.'-107'1.  Cla^iCiil  (rimshiiionsj  I0»1-IU^3,  Ejinminn- 
IJon*.  bow  ennJucled  ;  opinions  ihcreujiou;  I075^I07S,  and 
IIO^-IIOJ,  Bishop  Ciircy'i  btnefiction^  lOfi:!-!Oee.  Enlii- 
bilion-i  and  prit«  -,  10H7-I03fi.  iVivnte  rcjdin;;  i  1095-1  lOl. 
Aboti^bi:d  by  Or-  IJddell,  and  only  parrially  re'ilored  hy  u-iinc<»4 
in  eiL'eptional  ca*fs;  not  ndapied  to  Westminster,  because  town 
boys  aiv  a"i>y  in  the  evening;  Bnbjcct  purveyed  in  connection 
with  Ihesc  of  privjite  (niiEOii  Jtnd  Ihe  buarding  mrt^ter^ ;  1106- 
llSl-  Fxci'ptiimnl  educaiion  nllowed  at  \WTnnn*il*r,  hy 
teiiching  Euclid  or  al^i-hra,  or  flomcdiinj  cl^e»  ifi^lend  of  Gieck^ 
where  boyj  are  inlended  for  the  army  or  navy,  or  where  Ihcre 
ii  a  disineijiinri^nto  team  Greek  ;  1IL'?-]13:I,  Tlie  commirite 
wbo  afu^nd  the  military  exniniiiaiion!&liave  asked  wbcther  mcciiib 
con  Id  Fiot  be  dtvii^i.-d  [0  prt'pare  candidatei  at  thi?  tchooU  insfead 
of  their  being  withdruwii  lo  cram  fof  the  ej.iminniions ;  there 
iii  not  a  fluEhcient  number  of  eandidalt'S  ni  M'cslniJn^ter  to 
rendtr  *uch  a  itep  necessary;  candidatrt  for  the  army  aro 
UfuaMv  amongst  die  nioit  idle  boys  at  n  pnblk'  ^choul,  and  the 
spirit  of  indolence  is  confirmed  by  the  penuaiion  common 
amongst  them  that  a  few  monihs'  u^ork  uiih  t>  cramTner  n  not 
only  reijuiutc  hut  QUfTici-.'nf  ti\  make  up  for  lo^i  time  ;  1 1 22- 
1135.  1»  favonmhleto  '^bifurtniion,"  by  whicbaclnsi  nhonld  be 
introduced  wJlh  no  Greek  leaehing  at  all ;  II  ^Q,  J.ibTiiriea  : 
tbeir  cxteut,  and  how  sup[ioried ;  IM0-U50.  AdditJonnI 
library  aceommodalion  rpquisiic  ;  mcnnsof  prcviding  it :  1 151- 
1]5G.  Music,  taught  by  Mr.  TiirJe,  ihe  Abbey  ofgnniti; 
drawing;  II57-1IG3,  Moral  and  reT^ginns  inilruclion  and 
superintendence;  church  MtTvIccs;  Holy  Communion  ^  all  bnva 
who  have  bpen  confirmed  arc  e^npecred  to  communicate  four 
time*  a  year;  would  uot  rc'ian  Ihe  rule  without  i^e  Dtan'4 
nnetion ;  llGl-llSL  PunJi-hment;  the  rod  api^lied  to  the 
back  of  Ihe  hand  »  ^mvc  olFences  puni*phed  by  flagging,  but 
Iat  lefiK  rhan  formerly  i  impoiilions;  all  puniihmeuis  given  by 
the  Head  Mn-,lcr  or  Under  Mailer -,  n8'2^1l90,  Duiiei  and 
powiT  DrBdmini4ti;riiig  puniihtncht  of  moniiort  and  head  and 
Sixth  torm  town  boys  de-.crJhed  j  n  boy's  bcirkg  at  shindy  would 
not  be  an  cicuM-  for  hi^  not  htinff  at  play,  unless  he  ;;ot  leave  ; 
lSOO-1330,  Belienei  there  is  iJItle  huUyfnij  at  Weatnnn^tvr 
now  i  it  is  Lhe  duty  of  ihe  fuur  head  boyn  on  ihe  FouTubition, 
called  the  captain  and  monitnn,  (opTevent  ir^and  iliey  discharge 
that  duty;  i'i',21-1299.  It  might  he  dt-siruble  to  have  only  a 
few  monilors  in  order  to  diminish  ihe  chairce  of  any  oho*e  of 
power  1  hai  heard  Dr.  Temple  de^er ihe  hii  lysiem  at  Hugby, 
of  appciklLng  from  a  moniior's  amhnriiy  to  Ibe  whole  body  or  the 
Head  Master,  and  it  leem*  (o  work  well,  but  Ihe  Wtslmhi^ter 
boy*  arc  wedded  lo  old  usages;  the  gcHeml  r\crcLse  of  ths? 
monitorial  power  ha±  been  beneficial^  hut  it  would  be  dt^imble 
1. 
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Ibjit  piini-ihmenl  ^muld  not,  p>t  now.  folW  immtdtAlely  on  the 
ofli-nee,  while  ilie  blond  is  hor  ;  ia;*i>-I2;l*J-  L'mrpcd  powers 
mid  improper  piihiiihi;iefiU  j^enerally  re;iDrEed  to  tlie  Muiteri 
laHa-1285.  Fdgging  at  \V est] ntJi iter  dcciibtd;  doe*  not 
Ihink  the  ly^lem  fiUogellier  btnetieial;  IkIh-'Vcs  juniors  have 
more  i^oik  than  ihey  ought  lo  have,  and  iJiatthe  fa^gmg  tyttteoi 
inrLTfcree*  greatly  ^uth  Ihcir  opporiuftiu\H  both  of  ri'iding  and 
playing  j  but  ihi-re  mu&i  \iv  a  reengnijud  kyMcm  of  fugging  or 
there  will  he  an  unrecogniii'd  syhtcni  uf  huUying ;  fagging  at 
preitrnt  eiiics  in  a  mlligared  form,  and  lie  ihinLs  Ii  would  he 
impo'^iible  lo  put  it  duwn  ;  I2i0-1^fi'j.  ]\rhBp^  the  Queen's 
K'hulafb  be^r  suiuednn^  hke  lhe  K-larion  of  an  arihii^cmey  lo  the 
tett  of  the  School,  still  lhe  unHurer  ijetitft  are  a  more  uumetou; 
cla44  and  huve  Iheir  piivit«gb^;  Ihiukb  il  nuuld  have  lieen  a 
mi^irortuiie  if  liie  Maiuiory  condiiion  yru'pia  hud  he^n  cufitrced 
Jta  a  fine  qufi  H'/h  hT  lhe  Quevn':!  s«:hohirs  ;  l'J7U-19V!r^  The 
furtlu'r  coiidUrbn  Ihat  eotUi/ii  rMorUfa  bhnuld  lit  prel'trred  baa 
nevtr  bi?en  curried  out  ;  Vi'AQ,  IJ81.  iVi-'ftrs  ilnce  vacoilont 
in  tlie  year  totno  hm^^  unes,  for  London  \  ViS\i^\-^\\l.  .Misce]- 
laneouK  nniiien  :  time  of  gaing  in  bed  ;  <4ub»Liluiiun  of  new 
roon<  for  cluJ^U'is;  riHe  corpi)  eipi'iinient  untucce^ful ;  We£t' 
minsier  roniug  infeiior  to  Kion  i  rticUtt :  swimming;  1^92- 
J3IM>  Dot-4  nol  think  the  We^iminaitT  buys  on  an  average 
arrive  at  very  bnlluut  re^nlla  as  regards  a  profuiency  in  the 
languaget  and  li(i:rjiiure  of  ancient  Crvtce  and  Uumc  ;  (ho 
\yoy\  who  remain  long  enough  luenie^  liir  SitJb  rorm,or  moht  of 
Ihein  atljiin  losomeihing  iliut  nirght  bei-alled  u  fair  proficiency; 
they  would  be  able  to  read  a  honk  of  lhe  Alylu  of  Licsiir  winch 
they  had  nevtt  leen  before ;  Ihe  rest  of  the  School  would 
prokibly  fail  to  do  it  accuiHiety  without  a  lesson  ;  ilie  Eame  as 
to  Greek,  wiih  half  Ihe  Sixth  Form;  131^-181:4^  {Lord 
Ciufrndiin.  —  Tlmt  toniirm*  the  sWement  of  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Chunblhat  lln-y  i<ereoblig(^d  lu  make  itai^iebi  exceedingly 
low  ?)  \e>. ;  wilh  re^pk<ct  tii  .Mjirll>orou;.',h  lurnishing  lhe  be^t 
H'^holurb,  ^ery  nmch  depeiulA  on  die  number  of  boys,  aud  very 
niucli  of  the  excellence  <'f  MarlborouL;ii  on  the  piuicipal,  Mr, 
Htudh-y  ;  1i'JJj-l:Vi7.  One  of  lhe  chii^r  imprcivemeniK  remain- 
ing: to  be  carried  out  rclales  fa  the  boarding  houiei;  the  School 
ought  to  hold  difeeily  from  the  Cbapler  and  lo  haw  thi;  power 
of  providing  addifioimJ  ruum  nhen  there  mjs  a  demand  fur  ii  ; 
Ihi^re  i^  ao  nbsohite  impo^^ibiiily  of  doing  anylhing  wilb  regavd 
lo  building  or  iiiiprovcment^  of  any  kind  uiihoui  applying  to 
tlie  Dean  and  Clhipier.  and  he  chhiki  it  impotlani,  as  relates  lo 
tlie  future  i>I  the  bkrlmol,  Uml  «ome  independent  pm^ibioii  should 
be  made  fur  ll,  under  tome  corpoi.ile  body  of  Hhitb  the  Head 
Master  bhonld  be  pari;  ai  priwiii  every  thiii>;  ii>  done  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  in  hccrei  l  IJ^S— 13^0.  Weviminbier 
School  I*  nol  an  endowed  toondntign.  but  a  i^'bool  aiiaehed  to 
the  collegiate  church;  as  lo  the  question  whither  iht  collegiate 
anlhorllie^  have  the  iuiere<it  of  ihe^lKH'dat  heart  or  regard  it  aa 
an  incumbrnijce,  hisnpl^  ib,  ir  iy  dLjU-rent  wiili  diltvrctif  indi- 
viduals ;  lhe  present  Dean  hd>>  always  been  a  mo^l  kind  Iriend 
to  Ihe  ScliDol.  bill  (here  had  been  canons  who  regarded  it  a«  a 
nuisance  which  it  wati  desirable  to  ab^itv;  11^1.  The  Dean 
and  scjircely  a  majoriiy  of  the  Chapter  are  in  favour  of  ibv  re- 
moval of  the  r>iie  ;  lb:;'2-ldS5.  The  T>j«Tem  of  edu cation  at 
Wtiinnnstcr  \s  mote  calculated  to  produte  cri'ical  Greek  and 
Liitin  scholars  than  general  pfolicienry  in  mathematic".  hivory, 
and  philuAophy ;  iia  sehulars,  supplied  hy  compeiition.  have 
foiled  to  gam  univcr»iy  hchularthip^  and  prijes.  while  other 
scbooU  supidii'd  hy  nomination  have  succeeded  ;  opinion  as  lu 
eauNC  i  J3'i6-l34o-  Uvscripii>e  details  of  thccounitand  orJer 
uf  Kindy  in  \Ve&tininF*U'r.  con  wincing  of  Latin  .ind  Greek  auihorK, 
wiiliihe  Tuuline  Lpiatles  i  li-16-1365.  W^iastronBadvLPcafe 
for  the  removal  of  the  bchoul  lu  another  nite  before  ihe  discus- 
uon  whii-ti  requited  m  the  appoinlnLi-n^  of  the  comnnilee.  but 
when  he  saw  the  ^mnb  amount  of  auppui  t  the  hcheme  received, 
aniE  the  very  siroii;^  opi'^viiiun  it  nict  wilii^  he  ^ave  up  the  point 
aniB  devoted  bit  i.tlention  to  a  coj^hideralJiiU  of  whut  euuld  be 
done  on  the  prevent  »le  ;  ihiiiks.  bowevert  that  lhe  fveting  of 
parenta  against  having  a  bo.irding  school  in  London  is  so  strung 
and  <o  general  that  ihe  fniu*e  of  Weiiimin»ier,  if  it  remains 
where  it  is,  «iill  be  as  it  day  school  ;  the  subject  contidered  in 
deuil;  13<J6-I:L84. 
Further  examined,  page  ^06- 

llaving  been  informed  by  the  Ch:nrman  thai  ioformation  of 
o  painful  ehnracier  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Meyritk,  aad 
baring  seen  the  evidence  ('JiT6-f2944,  cinnmencing  at  ]tnge 
B3)»  lhe  nitnciis  ftels  ii  wmild  be  a  lery  great  injustice  to 
ihi-  School  if  hearsay  statements,  in  grei^f  part  erroneous,  wcra 
sent  forth  ai evidence  without  corriciion.  and  ihcn  proceeds  l*» 
apply  his  corrections :  \S  hat  be  iikeani  by  ms  ing  JVJr-  Meyriek'A 
flou  could  not  reUcrn  to  the  School  was,  thm  a  boy  i^bo  had  with- 
drawn from  College  under  snch  c^^enm^Ianees  would  find  his 
position  in  Ihe  School  eomfurllc^an^d  inroK-rjble  ;  believed  that 
such  an  instance  had  never  occurred,  and  ihaf,  for  the  buy'a  own 
intcrcst^he  had  better  not  return  ;  3'J7d-:3377.  Mr.  Meyrick 
spoke  of  the  itaiuiikhle  provision  rerjuiiiiig  n  boy  to  be  in  the 
School  a  year  before  adinis^ion  lo  the  College  as  a  modern 
abuse  ;  S9T7.  Misconcepilons  of  Mr  Meyrih.-k  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
arising  from  confusion  oj  ■*  leave  oui^'  y^'nii  '*]eaveunt  of  sebool" 
and  "  U-ote  down  tcbool  i'~  3377-^31lfl7  and  95'2,^,  3536.  The 
punishment  descrlhrd  in  94S7  impossible,  unless  for  some  grave 
moral  olfencc,  thai  is  speaking  according  to  his  own  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  buys  ^  does  not  believe  that  the  seniors 
Wtftild  judge  unju5tJy  of  Ihe^e  matters;  tliev  had  delegated  the 
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power  of  puni-Jimcni  Tor  minor  offmcM  lo  llie  (ccond  elcclion, 
a  v*Ty  olijeci:oiiJi1»J»^  lliinj^.  ■"*'  one  wl.ifh  ho  ihoti-^litd  ai  Aoon 
■4  heUfanio  ((.rough  Mr,  Mejrirli  ainri'  of  in  esi-l*nce  ;  his 
rule  i«,  in  cflVcl,  thm  iio  iiom-r  of  puniJimfrt  iliould  Mor  be 
dcifnled  lo  a  jif.ind  i-lvclion,  and  Ihat  ro  bov  should  he  ror- 
pwally  iiunithid  for  »nT  Collfge  ncjdcct  i  33R8-33^B  and 
S4I0-31I3.  In  ca«  nf  puiii-limenl  "i'li  i''«  rjcLft  for  any 
other  then  •  criTe  morjl  oflVntp,  he  would  eiptci  lo  liear  of  ii 
from  tilt  [iiirtni;  :t!!iT.  Ttio  suhjiTi  pursuurf;  di:Eiiiiion  of 
"  KT""*  mor il  offenfw"in  >.'honl  boy*;  3199-3410.  Has 
also  ■IwlitlK'd  llie  *y.t4m  of  r«iuirinj(  the  fags  (o  furnish  sw- 
tionery;  the  prii'isnce,  iiowtver,  a«  lu  eit'ier  Irouhleor  cipepu, 
wii»  Mtiall :  B  c»«  occunt-d  la.i  Chri.lnm  of  all  ilio  j-iniors 
mpoii'-ihlE  for  the  drjwir  being  ordi-ri.'d  a  lanning  for  fa'ling 
lo  »up|iiy  pCNi  ami  paiicr,  but  l!ie  punis'imeiit  ua*  roniiiied  ; 
Mr.  .Mi-yricL  liroii^-ht  this  pan  of  ilie  iyilem  lo  hii  knowledge  ; 
3414-rmfi.  'ITic  twond  vlcc^ion  liid  bii-n  in  llie  hahit  of  per- 
farming  two  vi.'ariou'.  duties  ii.Hiclin^  puni-h  neni  for  olhcrs 
and  n.-eeiving  punishment  fur  olhers;  3H30-!11b6.  Di-serihcs 
"  buekhorsin^  "  lo  be  Loiina  Ihe  ear*  l>y  a  Keund  eleciion, 
while  Ihc  hand*  of  Ihe  puniilwii  Imy  a'e  duwn,  and  "  tanning "' 
to  be  perfumitcl  by  a  senior  wilh  a  CAne  or  racket,  although  lie 
nadv  in  timcspasla  rul.'  tliii  a  racket  should  ncier  be  used, 
not  ■  thick  slie"',  nor  a  lylhina  which  cuiibl  hurt,  and  he  bad 
been  told  lliai  ilie  old  We-.lininstet  rule  Ha«  thai  only  the  fi^t 
thnuUl  be  uvd :  found  lliat  the  practice  of  tanning  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  JK'yriciL  had  hi-en  in  iiw  [  also  the  dangerous 
puni.bment  railed  "tanning  in  Ihe  nay,"  irhich  he  has  since 
abolislied;  314T-315T  and  3.;iT-3o'i2.  Thinks  ■  rule  that  no 
senior  sliall  ever  infl'ct  eorporjil  punidimenl  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  wiihoul  reference  lu  a  cou:icil  of  uniors,  though  in 
titc  at  Itii^bv,  uould  not  work  al  Westminster  ;  it  inighr,  how- 
CTCr,  ba  Horlh  trying:  ai\H-V.4li\.  The  statement  that  boys 
hate  the  poKL-r  of  inflicliiig  punishmeni,  ami  arc  perfectly 
irmpon!iibl>-,a  id  lliata  matler  Handing  byvr.utd  hatre  no  control 
OTer  ihein,  is  utterly  fJse -.  31CI,31C'J.  Funher  eiplanatiuns  as 
lo  Mr.  Meyiivk*!  ->latvmenl,  iha:  the  junior  has  no^  an  hour  ora 
moment  during  tlie  first  year,  and  ihe  accompanjing  details  ; 
unfurtunatily  lliere  is  a  giiod  deal  of  truth  in  the  Client  to 
which  Ihe  fagif'^r!  inlerrcces  wilh  their  work ;  still  this  is 
not  to  sueh  a  degree  thnit  a  studirmi  hoy  could  not  work ;  in 
the  aecouniKhich  Moyrick  gjve  of  the  occupation  of  ihe  diy  he 
had  aupposed  him -elf  to  cmiiUne  I  he  "  waich"  and  the  "tenor," 
neither  of  which  cuuld  he  liaTc  ordinarily  more  than  once  in  10 
days  and  lie  described  lliit  as  Ihe  ordinary  routine  of  a  day  i 
Mill  it  was  true  that  an  avera.^e  boy  lost  during  Ihe  year  he  was 
■  junior;  has  oidi^rod  thai  iliere  >jinll  be  no  fagaing  between 
8  and  lO  in  the  evtni<ig,  but  more  servants  are  wanted  to  pre- 
vent the  present  calls  un  llie  fiign;  3463-3478,  3561,  3SS2,  and 
3G33-3G-I4.  As  lo  the  junior  boys  getting  up  very  early  to 
li;;ht  firea  and  call  Ihe  seniors,  dues  not  think  that  thi<^  once  a 
week,  is  hurtful,  and  he  has  ordered  tlxt  no  hoy  iliould  be 
"  call '  ofiener  ;  3'<T9-3.>00.  It  oould  be  better  (hata  scrrant 
should  call  llie  seniors  and  light  the  lirr«;  bul  lliere  are  no 
aerrjnii  to  do  ii ;  lias  knonp  boys  sufler  for  want  of  rest; 
3501-3506.  Curllicr  deniali  of  Ihe  trulli  ufMeyriek's  stalenient 
I*  to  ni'i'iai,  and  un^easi'ig  ery  of  "election,''  athletic  prties, 
4c. ;  35W-3.5I7,  3jaa,  3W1,  3326,  3«7,  3577,  3397,  36:J3- 
9625,  36:j4-363H,363r>,  3634,  and  3aHT.  Also  hii  Hialement 
ns  to  ilic  charge  for  servants;  details  relating  lo  servants, 
showing  tliat  the  charge  duei  not  n.eet  the  eipense  ;  more  acr. 
vanis  requiri'd  ;  35','7-3SS'i.  To  what  citent;  3S06-3606, 
More  aiHiee  required  In  Ihe  College  ;  he  would  have  another 
master  for  tile  juni'irs;  and  thinks  a  residence  for  him  might 
be  erected  near  ihe  sanalorium;  333')-3iC0.  A  master  living 
among  the  boys  would  prevent  abuses,  as  al  Eton  ;  35^1-3377. 
Wilh  the  additional  servants,  lioweirr,  he  would  not  do  away 
with  all  fagging^  there  would  be  no  grievance  in  the  juniors 
petting  a  lea  once  in  the  evening;  3607-3609.  IJelieve*  that 
fagging  is  Ihe  chief  safeguard  Bg^inst  huUying,  and,  therefore, 
lie  would  not  a!>o1ish  it;  3615-36^3.  Upinion  respecting 
dormitoiiei ;  3610-3'rH.  A  certain  dclcrioraiiun  of  morafe 
in  yjung  AlcyricL  it;  College  M'ould  be  natural  in  a  hoy 
perpetually  brooding  over  tlic  indignity  he  considers  himself 
subJL>eted  to.  ( Mr.  XwijteCoi- — Or  which  lie  has  actually 
leceived  ?)  Tliinki  lie  hnd  been  ov.r  indulged  al  home  ;  3635- 
.SC3^,  Viiiilic  lies  llie  punishmenl  far  putting  the  Greek 
Testament  on  the  luhle  instead  of  3  Bible,  and  denies  Ihe  truth 
i.f  some  of  the  details  of  the  tanning  infllcird  on  the  occosien  ; 
3638  -3653.  Opinions  as  lo  ihc  jmlicy  or  possibility  of  a'lolish- 
ing  early  calls;  .3655-3664.  No  power  lo  eipel  a  colleger 
wiihout  CDiisi'iit  of  Ihe  IX-anj  could  hardly  ask  Uie  Dean  to 
e>  pel  a  boy  fur  disobedience' lo  orders,  unleit  the  offence  in- 
volved a  violation  of  regulalions  intended  lo  prevent  a  great 
abuse  ;  it  would  be  possible  lo  prevent  Ihe  early  calls,  by  bim- 
tslf  or  Mr.  Ingram,  or  some  otl>er  person  occasionally  getting 
up  early  to  see  that  ibe  early  cpll  ptactiee  was  not  percited; 
S665-367T,  Uifliculiiet  in  the  nay  of  aboliiiou  )  3E7B-368T. 
ReCMpiluiates  his  new  rules  wilh  the  new  punishment,  which  be 
had  issued  in  writing;  and  enumerates  the  duties  be  wislies  lo 
IransriT  from  t.i-^  to  scrtanli;  thinks  all  such  business  as 
attending  to  ihe  fires  and  ligliling  Ihe  gas,  also  lo  some  eitenl 
providing  lea  and  bringing  up  ico-lhings,  logelher  wilh  washing 
the  lea-thing'.,  ought  to  be  servanU'  work;  furthermore,  be 
itould  have  ttie  munittir  ottii,  to  see  that  no  improper  person 
entered  llie  College  during  icbDol  hours,  a  tervaut;  S6SS-S70I. 
Tba    cipr=>E  would  be    about    100/.    a  jear;    S719-S736. 
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Suggestion  a^  lo  using  a  gas  stove  for  Iheear^.i  fire,  and  opinions 
on  various  suhjeeis  arising  oul  of  it ;  371>i-f^7  i  3.  *'  Helps'* 
and  ifaeir  mode  of  riuiuncration  ;  ^71:1.  i:  in  the  favour  of 
the  whole  or  partial  removal  of  No.  1?,  Great  D.'nn's  Yard,  and 
also  of  makuig  an  o|>ening  l-etwetn  the  Colh.^e  gardens  and 
Lillle  Dean's  Yard,  if  a  new  lives  court  could  be  proiided  ; 
3727-3739.  I'hlnks  the  hoys  might  be  allowed  to  use  the 
College  gardens  un  Sundays  ;  bul.  if  Ihcy  did,  the  g^'neral  puUic 
mig^l  u^e  il  too.  and  Ihis  mi^ht  le  produelive  of  mischiof; 
3740,  374  I.  I>..*s>re«  lot>'C  an  increase  of  home  boarders;  faeVs 
£nd  opinion  as  lo  school  liours;  374*2-3753. 

STEWART,  Sla.    AL.-iX,  pa-e  5f4, 

JJas  been  nearly  uine  years  at  Wtstniinster ;  five  as  a 
town  boy  and  four  in  C'dlege  ;  3301-^307.  Is  in  bis  I9ih 
year,  and  siith  in  the  SiiLli  t'orm  ;  33.;2-3.i-J3.  Did  not 
find  fagiiing  in  the  Colleiic  sery  wvere,  niir  fktl  any  111  effect 
from  it  ;  he  ohldineil  his  remove  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  ; 
never  heard  tili  noM'  the  slatvmtnt  ihal  a  junior'^  year  is  almost 
lost  to  hi:n  for  reading  and  advjncing  in  the  sehool ;  3303* 

3318.  Iljes  not  co  isider  Ihe  pun i-hnic lit*  inflicted  by  tte 
seniors  or  the  second  elections  on  ihe  juniois  severe;  lias  heard 
of  hoys  who  had  been  lyraniiiL.il,  but  not  in  tlie  la  [  jear  ; 

3319.  lias  never  seen  tile  punishments  of  "  bucLhursing,"  or 
**  lantiiiij^  "  ;  kiiuHs  vrhat  is  meant  by  '*  t^niiiii^  in  way,''  where 
a  boy  is  obliged  to  slsnd  with  one  leg  uu  the  sink  while  be  is 
kicked,  but  did  not  know  llul  the  puiiishmenl  bad  been  in- 
flicted tiil  the  other  day,  when  Mr.  Meyiik  C'lmplained,  and 
then  he  lound  thai  il  had  been  inflicted  last  yiar,bui  only  once, 
and  he  believes  il  was  not  done  three  times  while  he  was  in  col- 
lege !  :1390-33J1.  Believes  the  punishmenl  was  inflieted  by  the 
captain's  order  ;  any  senior  can  order  11 ;  and  Ihc  kicking  would 
be  administered  by  his  second  ilection  ;  there  is  a  eert-iici  for- 
malily  about  il ;  it  is  considered  severe;  3332-3333.  lielievES 
the  se.iiors,  since  Ihe  com^diint  of  j^Ir.  Me)  rick,  have  agreed  to 
abolish  this  punishmenl;  hut  thai  would  not  biud  |i-c  sen'iori 
of  nell  year;  3340-3348.  (The  Head  Master  has  sincii 
abolished  ihe  punishment,  Tiofi  to  3315.)  Il.is  iioi  beeit  cogni- 
lant  of  any  aet  of  undue  severiiy  during  Ids  four  years  in 
college;  S349-3S51.  If  llie  senior  is  rigbl-mlnded  and  not 
over  severe,  thinks  Ihe  oisting  sjslem  imapahle  of  improve' 
ment ;  335'J-.S354.  His  happiest  years  hnve  l>een  spent  in 
college  1  the  boys  are  more  withdrawn  from  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Ihe  master  and  left  to  their  own  kelf- 
governmeot  lli,in  in  the  School ;  the  collegers  are  Ibe  dis- 
tinguished and  dominant  class  al  '^Vestn1insIvr ;  the  unaller 
hoys  are  ai  happy  in  the  boarding-houses  as  ihe  juniorc  in 
college;  3355-3362.  N-'ver  heard  of  town  Ijoys  ahrinking 
from  standing  oul  for  college  for  fear  of  the  tieolment  of  the 
junior  year  ;  the  juniors'  year  is  only  Ihoughi  a  \eiy  hard  year 
bv  those  who  Ii4ve  not  tried  it  ;  hir.  Meyrick  w-as  in  his  junior 
year,  and  had  partly  tried  il  ;  never  beard  of  any  oiber  case 
where  a  boy  was  removed  from  alleged  hardship  ;  3353-3369, 
Does  nol  know  whether  there  is  considered  lo  be  more  bullying 
al  other  sdiools  lh,in  at  Westminster  ;  3369-3372. 

TBO-MPSON,  if.  I..,  Esu,  page  406. 

Was  at  Westminster  Sclioot  as  town  hoy  from  October  1851 
to  Whitsuntide  1834,  and  then  in  eotlejc  for  tour  yean;  is 
now  at  Christ  Church ,  2035-2038.  The  college  and  town 
boys  are  on  a  footing  of  equality,  socially  and  in  games;  the 
Queen's  aeholars  nrv  above  the  lown  lioyv  in  privileges,  such  as 
acting  the  play,  a  higher  seal  in  ihe  Abbey  and  al  school,  and 
Ihe  privilege  of  attending  debates  in  Parliament ;  SJ3:>-13H5. 
The  Queen's  scholars  like  wearing  the  gown  and  cap ;  it  il 
through  wearing  Ihe  gown  they  get  into  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, ■  privilege  which  is  much  valued  and  much  used  up  to 
lock-up  hours;  B046-2051.  The  home  boarders  are  also  on 
nn  equality,  and  join  in  the  boating  and  oilier  games,  bul  not 
so  much  as  ilie  others;  there  is,  however,  nol  unfrequenlly 
one  in  the"eight";  2052-5033.  Details  as  to  admission  to 
the  ColUge  ;  thinks  Ihe  competition  a  good  method  of  testing 
the  merils  of  candidates ;  303^3030.  Caplain  and  mooi- 
lori;  their  duties  desciilied;  they  are  confined  to  Ihe  College; 
laonilors  have  power  of  punisliment,  by  sending  boys  to  Ihe 
desks,  caning,  and  giving  impositions,  but  caning  is  seldom 
resorted  lo;  he  himself  caned  only  one  boy  while  he  mi 
captain  ;  a  mouilor  can  cane  a  boy  on  Ihc  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  be  would  he  remonslralcd  with  if  he  did  not  give  himself 
time  lo  reflecl ;  appeal  it  seldom  reuirted  to ;  public  opinion 
in  the  School  is  ■aiisfie'l  with  the  manner  in  which  punishmeDU 
are  admiiiis'ered;  rocket  on  a  boy's  hand;  2081-3107.  Oul 
of  college  aimilar  powers  are  in  Ihe  h.mds  of  Ihe  bead  boya  ; 
3108,  £109.  Monitorial  powers  are  part  oP  ihc  original  foun- 
dation ;  subject  pursued  i  SllO-2114.  The  general  lone  al 
West  mi  lister  while  he  was  there  was  high  ;  the  conduct  of  iha 
boys  was  gentlemanly  and  honorable,  ond  the  reverse  would 
have  been  reprobated ;  no  special  immorality  was  traceable  to 
Wcatminiter  as  a  locality;  punishments  for  breaking  bounds 
severe;  3115-9138.  Bullying  rare;  heard  of  one  boy  tiwing 
school  in  consequence  of  bullying  while  lie  was  at  West- 
minster; 2139-2150.  Studious  boys  wouhl  suffer  from  idle 
boys  preventing  them  from  learning  their  lessons ;  big,  idle  boys 
in  low  forms  threatened  little  boys  with  vengeance  if  thcjr  got 
above  them  ;  il  had  little  effect;  SI3I-2159  Fagging  existed 
at  Weilmiiiater  while  he  was  there;  does  not  think  il  was 
abused,  or  that  il  was  unpopular,  or  Ihat  il  inlerfered  maleriallf 
with  the  boys'  studies;  it  was  not  a  sufficient  eicuie  for  ■  fag 
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THOxreoN,  H.  I.,,  Esq.— c«i(. 
u  Kf  ba  had  got  to  do  hii  Tcnei ;  -wux  a  bg  himieir  lu  ■  torn 
bo;,  and  had  to  call  b[i  masur  Id  the   morning,  bnuh   bii 
elolhe*,  g«l  bii  batb  ready,  run  errands  in  the  day,  Tag  at  the 
games,  and  put  out  bis  washlag  things,  but  not  to  rEean  hii 
■hoaa,  make  bii  breaklaat,  or  do  anjlliing  in  (he  eviining ;  31G0- 
3193.     Football,  donnitraies,  tluditi,  fltea,   rutnitutei  L>I91- 
Saij,   and    SS3t-S333.      Food   good;    the  beer   (Dinctima ; 
supper  pIcntiFuli  all  had  cold  meali   tfaerc  wai   nolhing   to 
complain   of    tben;    talS-iSas.      The  food  ia   tbe   board- 
ing    liouua    was   alw   lerj    good ;    (here    tbe    more   variety 
than    in  the    College)    2^a^-S336.     Suppir    and  tea  i  223?, 
^130.      Mode    of    apending    Sunday;     223-l-22'14.       Special 
Ecrrice  once   a  montb,  at  8  o'clock,    wben  the  Head  Maater 
|ireacbed  to  (Ik  boyi ;  an  Ihosc  occaiiani  tlio  lowii  bayi,  «'ho 
were  at  o(ber  timei  al  home  on  Sj(urda]'  aOemdon  and  Sunday, 
were  in  attend^ince;  the  boya  liked  (he  Ecrmona;  2245-2255. 
Other  religioui   initnictiDD  given    on   Mondays ;    the  Lower 
Form  boya  used  to  got  up  some  portion  of  Bible  hi^ary  and 
Construe  aome  Greek  Teatament;  in  (he  Siith  Forrn  tbcy  read 
tome  Greek  Tiilanien(  and  wme  book  connectL-d  willi  ihe  Eludy 
of  the  Bihle,  audi  as  '*  Horne*a  Introduction  '*  or  "  Barry's  In- 
■■  trodaction  "  or  '-  Iluinpbiey'i  Cummentary  on  tbe  Acts  ;" 
S3.$S-3368.      Gteat  care  laken  (o  prepare  for  Confirmation  and 
the  Communion  1  Communion  wat  adminlalcred  at  (he  beginning 
of  every  term,  and  the   Qucen'a  scholar)   wlio  bad  been  con- 
firmed were  eapec(ed  to  attL'nd ;  those  in  tbe  boarding  houECt 
were  not;  2S63-32S6.     Boarding  liouscs  ;  boys  did  not  work 
with  (he  boarding  maslen,  eicept   occaiionally  )    no  leUlion 
between  maater  and  boy  existed  at  Wei>tminaler  analogous  to 
(hat  which  prevails  al   E(on  atid   Ilarruw  }    priT4(e  work    ii 
done  by  some  of  the  boys,  but  it  ia  not  expected ;  no  prizes 
given  ior  extra  work,  except  in  mathemalicE,  for  which  the 
master  gave  a  pHic ;  S3ST-2304,  and   23tl-!23l5.     Mode  of 
Btudying  nialbcmatict;  S3O5-2310.      Prefers  the  ••help"EyB- 
tem    to    Ihe    (ularial ;  2316-£313.       MitccliaacMius  details  as 
to  Kudy;   £319-3335,  and    2407-2130.     Tliure  is  very  li((lc 
hogging  at  WeatininE(er;  Mr.  Sco(t  flogged  leas  Ihjn  Dr.  Lid- 
dell  i  there  was  about  one  floj^ing  a  week ;  (hat  was  much 
leu  thaik  tradition   spoke  of,  and  the  diminution  had   had  a 
beneGcial  influence;  mode  of  adminiitcring  floggingi  S33T- 
231S,      Aluch    intercourse  between    (he    upper   boys    and   the 
Head  MaiUr;  boya   were   much  Influenced  by  bis  aennong ; 
2341-334S.     The  head  boys  would  look  after  llie  conduct  of 
the  lower  boya,  l>cing  looked  after  in  turn  by  Ihe  masters  and 
tbdt  own  cooEcicncet  j  formation  of  character  very  much  led 
to  public  opinion;  3349-2351.      A  boy  cannot  be  elected  to 
College  after  15 ;  he  stays  four  yeara  licfore  going  to  tlie  Uni- 
versity i  stimulu)  to  Etudj  increased  by    the  introduction    of 
an  annual  readjustment  of  placet ;  2^53-2363.     Town  boyE  not 
admitted  to  competition  viith  Queen's  scholars  on   goin;;  ofT  (o 
College,  (hough    often    high  in    order  of  m?ri()   competition 
would  be  increased  by  admitting  both  to  (he  examination  before 
gmng  to  tbe  Uiiitrersiiy,  but  it  would  not  be  liked  by  tbe  Col- 
lege boyxj  it  might  be  advantageoui  lo  (lie  school  work ;  the 
subject  pursued  ;    2366-23S3.       French   language   taught    at 
'Weatrainster  in  the    Upper   Forms ;  wax  four  yeara  learning, 
but  made  little   progreu  (     when  he    lef^   be   could    read  an 
easy    French   book,  not  an  average   book    nor  a  leader  in  a 
French  newspaper  i  he  had  no  fluency  in  speaking;  31)83-3401. 
Some  physical  geography  waa  taught  in  (he  Sixth    Form,  but 
nothing  else  in  natural  sdence;  3393.     Learned  modern  his- 
tory and  modern  geography  from  private  reading  ;  2403-3406. 
Librariea  at  Westminster  ;     342I-S425.       Tbe    lutorships   at 
CbrisI  Church  are  by  no  means  reatricted  to  Westminster  stu- 
dents; at  present  there  is  no  Westminster  tutor  ;  2426-2431. 
English  literature  not  much  read  at  Weitminsler  ;  2419-2420. 
Uo-it  of  (he  boys  have  prolialily  read  the  principal  plays  of 
Shakipeare  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Millun  not  much 
read  i  tome  of  tbe  mattvn  would  take  some  of  tbe  boys  to  the 
theatre  to  see  ^akspeare  acted  ;  S438-2435.     TJiinks  that  at- 
tending debates  in    Parliainent  led   the  boys   to  take  interest 
in  genera]  polities  ;  they  le^d   newapapers  ;  there  was  no  de- 
bating Eodeiy  ;  3436-2141.      Hours  of  seliool  work,  holidays, 
games;    2142-2449.       Thinks  tbe   "play"    advantageous    to 
acholarahip  and  favourable  to  morality  i  S45'J>  3451,  and  2460~ 
S162.      Impoaitiona  by   the  masters   by   way  of  punishment  ; 
500  linea  would  be  tbougbt  vei?  long,  50  Hiws  sliort;  2453- 
2459.     Looking  bock  at    his  school  carreer  at  Waslininster, 
tiilnka  tbe  education  be  received  there  as  good  as  he  could  bave 
received  at  scbool ;  the  boys  were  welt  grounded  in  grammar  ; 
of  late  years    Westminster   haa  not  s(ood    well    in    the   final 
school*  at  Oxford  a<>  to  lionours,  but  it  bas  always  alood  well  at 
moderations  j  at  Christ  Church  nearly  half  the  classical  first -class 
men  in  modvrations  have  been  Westininatcrx  ;  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  for  this  1  S463-34T5. 
THYNNE,  Rav.  Loao  JOHN,  page  455. 

Has  been  Canon  of  Westminster  St  years  and  Sub-I>ean  ST, 
the  latter  being  an  annual  appointment  by  the  Dean :  1T5T- 
1758.  Westminster  School  has  no  separate  endowment;  it  is 
similar  rather  to  the  grdmmar  schools  attached  to  (he  cathedral 
chuTchea  than  to  Eton  and  Winchester  )  (he  revenues  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  arc  charged  witli  stipends 
to  the  Desn  and  Canons,  and  the  Head  Muter  and  Under 
Maiter,  together  with  money  payments  for  commons,  also  with 
IjTcnes  and  commons  fur  the  10  scholars  on  (be  Foundation  ; 
formerly  the  allowance  for  breakfiut  coBsiited  of  bread  and 
cbeeae  and  bacr,  of  which  few  arailed  thrmselvesi  hence  arose 


Thtkhi,  Bev.  Lond  John — cont. 

the  custom  of  hsJf  boarding  at  one  of  the  dame's  houses  by 
which  the  cost  of  tuition  and  maintenance  avcr.jged  from  BOIL  to 
tool,  yearly  ;  they  always  dined  in  hall ;  in  1S4G,  Ddn  Buok- 
land  suggested  tbe  erection  of  a  dame's  house  fur  the  Queen's 
scholars  exclusively,  with  such  alterationn  of  commuoa  in  hall 
as  would  furuisii  a   breakfast  nnd  supper  tnore  in  accordance 
with  (he  cxisti.ig  t^ste  and  habits  of  youths,  and  this  plan  he 
submitted  to  ibe  then  Prime  Mmisler,  Sir  Bubcrl  Peel,  for  the 
sanction  of  tlie  Crown  I  Her  Mijesty  approved  tJie  scheme  and 
made  a  libL-ral  coiitiibutiou  tunards  carrying  ii  out,  and  it  nt 
carried  out  under  (he  direction  of  Dean  Buckland,  ^hoguarau- 
teed  Ihat  tbe  cost  of  each  Quecn'R  scholar  xbould   be  reduced 
to  45/. ;  further  reductions  bad  since  been  made,  and  that  ei- 
pen'te  was  now  below  35J.  a  year  ;  tbe  whole  cost  of  (he  altera- 
tion wia  4,000/-  and  5,000/.,  to  which  tlie  Dean  Bad  Chapter 
contributed   700'.  i  lliencefurward  lh»  Quevn'a  seliolars   have 
had  nil  their  meals  in  hall,  tbe  use  of  tlie  sanatorium  wben  ill, 
and  their  clothes  properly  taken  care  of;    1759-1770.      Of  the 
present  charge  fur  Queen's  scholars  otai!,  <hIA,  17  guincaigoei 
fortuilion;   1771.      When  Ur.  Bill,  who  was  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  drew  u]i  the  atstutes,  it  was  probxbly  in- 
tended (hat  (be  eilucalion  should  be  gratuitous,  but  Ihe  (jueen 
(Eliialielh)  refused  to  confirm  Ibem,  and  Ihe  Lading  principle 
in  the  election  of  sciiulani  was  at  once  departed  from,  for  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir   Niebolai   Bacon,  Lord  Kee|>er  of  tlie  Great 
Seal,  was  a  scholar,  and  was  elected  to  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
notwithstanding  his  irieligibility  under  the  proposed  Etatutes  by 
reason  of  hiE  bi'ing  heir  la  lot.  a  year;  the  privilege  of  nomina- 
tion by  tlie  Dean  and  Cano.is  and  Head  and  Under  Masters  has 
alio  long  been  in  abeyance;  describes  an  alteration  that  has 
been  lately  made  in  the  connexion  of  (he  Westminster  School 
witli  Trinity  College!  1772^1776.     Statutes  neier  incidentally 
confirmed,  1950-1951.      Tuition  fees  for  Queen's  achola is  have 
been  paid  from  time  immemorial ;  for  instance,  tbey  paiil  Dr, 
Busby  4  guineas  a  }car  in  l(iS4  ;   1777-1780.      Th>;  Sjliciiur- 
General's  (nnw  Lord  Chancellor  Wealbury's)  opinion  as  to  tbe 
operatiun  of  tlw  Etalulet  ;  1781-17SI,  1841,  1£  15,  and   1902- 
1935.       When    the    present    Master   represented    thai  tl)e    17 
gulni'as  W4S  insulficik^ut  to  xecure   the  scholars   their   present 
tuition,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  stated  Ihe  case  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  uhasanctioned  an  additional  payment  from 
the  capitular  revenues  of  7  guineas  for  each   Queen's  scholar  ; 
by  a  concordat   mutually  accepted  by  the  Ecclesinstieal    Com- 
missioners and  the  representatives  of  11  or  12  chapters  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  tbe  Uean  and   Chapler  arc  to  continue  to 
manage  the  Cnapter  property  giving  over  to  tlie  Commiisioners 
such  portions  as  would  have  been  paid  to  the  suspended  eanon- 
rles)  1781-1797,  a'ld  1834-1843.    I'hera  is  no  separata  estate 
belonging  to  the  Scbool ;  1793,  1799.      Tbe  charge  for  the  aer- 
vanla  and  the  medical  attendant  were  not  contemplated  by  tbe 
statutes  i  does  not  Ihink  it  desirable  to  abate  those  charges,  as 
the  servants  do  (be  duties  formerly  discliar-^d  by  the  scbolata, 
and  Ihe  medical  attendance  is  much  to  their  advantage,  and, 
being  compounded  for,  saves  tbe  parents  much  expense  ;   1800- 
1804.      The  next  article  charged  is  "  firing;"  anciently  thera 
was  a  certain  allowance    for    firing,  and  anything  extra  waa 
provided     by    the    boys    themselves;     hot-water    pipes    were 
introduced    to   thoroughly   warm  (he  place,   and  as  (he   boys 
had  liiIher(o  paid  for  whist  was  partial   and    imperfect    Dean 
BuckUnd    considered    they    ougbi  to    can(ribu(e    aomeduog 
toward*  the  more  complete  warmth;  be  placed  (be  amount  at 
3^  guineas,   which  witness,  uhcn  acting  for  the   Dean  in  his 
illness,  reduced  to  one  guinea  ;  1G04.     luring;  1804  and  1909- 
1913.      Washing;   1805,1806.      The  fabric  lund  applicable  to 
the  Alibey  and  its  appendages,  and  to  the  school  and  its  appen- 
dages, is  a  portion  of  the  general  revenue  appioprialed  according 
to    loot;    iisai;e;    1807-1813.       The  new    boarding   house    in 
Great  Dt.-an'B  Yard  built  by  the  Chapter  with  the  consent  of 
the  Ecclesiastical   Commissiunen ;    if  a  new   boarding  house 
were  called  fur,  tbe  Chapter  would   not  build   it  without  ibcii 
consent;   18I4-1B3S-      Fretent   bouses   not   held    immediately 
under  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  rented   by  tlie  occupiers  of  the 
lessees  ;  but  the  lessee  is  restricted  from  aub-leiting  except  to 
pers(>ns  approved  by  Ibe  llead  Master  or  abuie  a  named  rcntj 
1823-1833-      Itelation  of  Ihe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and 
the  Chapter  described ;   Chapter   continue  to  adminiiler  tlieir 
revenues,  subject  to  a  restraining  supervision  by  tbe  Commis- 
sioners and  payment  to  them  of  tlie  revenue*  of  the  suspended 
canonries;   1831-1H45.      Opinion*  and  facts  with  regard  to  tbe 
scheme  for  alterations  in  the  buildings  io  Dean's  Yard  ;   1B1G— 
1B70.     Opening  the  College  gardens  would  be  objectionable 
to  himself  and   (he  other  persons  at  present  possessing  keys; 
and  not  attended   with   advantage  to  the  Si-hool ;  187t~I8BO. 
Does  not  feel  the  want  of  a  better  Hrcs  court  and  a   better 
library;  the  fives  court  has  been  much  improved  wilbin  hia 
memory,  and  a  covered  place  for  hand   fives  in  wet  weather 
built  within  tbe  last  year  at  a  cost  of  I,0OOJ-;  there  is  a  library, 
formerly  the  museum,  in  which  Dr.  Liddell  look  great  interest, 
and  to  which  he  added  many  interesting  books;   1831-IBB8. 
The  sanatorium  was  built  by  subscription  ;   Her   M^esty  con- 
tributed 800/. ;  the  parents  of  the  Queen's  scholars  were  charged 
five  guineas  a  year  for  interest  on  the  deficiency  while  iteiiEled; 
it  is  strictly  used  in  cases  of  uckneas,  but  only  by  the  Queen's 
scholars,  who  pay  fbur  guineas  each  for  the  servants  and   have 
a  full  equivalent  for  their  money;  1889-1901  and  1763  nprn. 
Dr.  Buckland  had  no  other  object  in  view  in  his  arrangementa, 
than  the  wplfare  of  the  Scba«>l  i  1903-1905.     Servants,   ISiM- 
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1904.  S*mBtt  in  lb*  amonun  ;  IS>^.  1%^S.  BcIihm  tbe 
Icoj  rnniilicd  W  the  Qimn'*  wiioUr*  n  of  raod  qjili-j  ac-] 
tudtcnt  la  iiiBntiiT:  ha*  hoH  do  catcplija:  ef  V:ort  rv£- 
D-«s»;  bdioH  tb«B  tut  b«a  ■  ndunoa  in  lt>  qwatit;  cf 
iiiiM  [II  :ib.aiimT:  ti^  chui^  ii  uirponr*  ud  Loder  cor.- 
tidentian  Lt  il-^  Uan  and  Lr-ipur;  ibtn  it  no  iauniion  ti 
impTojialj  iimii  ihe  food;  :5ii-;>2T.  Ti.e  ir.conie  of  t't 
Dead  Aod  Qjavitfr  hai  |fr*atlj  iccr«a*«l  id  nc£nt  t]Q:e«i  l^^— 
tm,  Euir.ir.j;i->n  pjinied  «  to  wbrtliw  the  Sduol.  i!.e 
BHten,  anil  tlw  ictolsn  h«tc  pArticipatd  i.-i  the  iacrtatt  of  the 
nmoM;  I'/li-'.'iti.  Coii«btw  the  riariei  )-ga1,T  paiab.e 
mn  of  (be  fundi  U  'he  iriuol  to  b«,  icccrdia;  to  :1^  anrs^e 
uken  itj  Dr.  Tounuj'  in  I'lSi.  ibone  I.-t'X)/..  ailiwinz  for  il-.e 
tBriatioo  in  the  pnce  of  comiu^iii ;  Ijfl-f— 1>19.  KxamicA^ 
tioa  n  to  vhctbcr  ihe  Eoano:*  of  i..t  ichool  Du;h:  OM  to  be 
jafrcMed  in  th«  ^air.e  proportion  at  the  o:hcr  poruoa  of  the 
propcnj  ;  ibink*  thi*  ooiild  open  o'.btr  qut^^tiont,  umc  of 
vhicfa  he  Cflumctim;  l'jii-W^>.  Whetber  an  amnicrr.cr.t 
migbt  be  miit  niib  tin  EcclniKilical  Con-.miniontri.  bfBi.ich 
tiic  icbool  eouM  be  places  on  a  ^tuii  Mparjte  fcondition  Bit'i 
a  deGnrd   ponion  of  liie  re»enu«  hat  [.cier  cnme  Leforc  ihe 

Chapter   for   contideralion  ;   WA-'.'JG'J.     { Lard  CInimJnn 

With  an  Mem^e  income  to  the  Dran  and  Oup!<r  of -tr.ft*./. 
wintthirij;  under  \,rrnL  is  ciptnded  on  iLevhooI  >)  I'bcre  it 
more  than  (hat  eipcoded  on  the  «hool.  (Ltrd  ClamA;n. — 
It  leeTni  that  the  fdjool  wLich  li  aiiieil  to  the  raihtdrai  fou:i- 
dalion  bat  not  thared  rn  ihe  incrcate  of  xntorer  to  an  citeat 
■bich  It  proper  and  right. )  It  wili  be  found  tint  Ibe  Ikan  and 
Chapter  hare  ntit  the  power  of  tarying  tli«  paTincnEt  of  tlri.-ir 
owo  accord;  anil  that  «hen  their  rerenuetTere  le^ttf^e  income 
of  the  Head  flatter  vat  proportionatetv  grtaler,  and  that  vhije 
lh«ODC  bat  iocrcawd  with  liie  iiRproirment  of  ihe  properly 
Ibe  other  hat  dimioithed  bj  tUe  decrea^  cf  tJre  num* 
bcT  of  boft ;  1070-1 91)0.  Kiair.ination  at  lo  nbdher  the 
School  bat  a  moral  claim  to  a  greater  potf  ion  of  the  capitular 
mrmaet )  there  are  tio  Tundd  at  the  Chapler't  ditpmal  h  i:hoi.'i 
the  eooicnt  of  the  E^'cletiatiical  Commi<^ionors  ;  atid  thtrv 
votild  be  a  difficultj  in  tlie  Chapter  tuggc^liiig  an  appro- 
priation of  mure  money  lo  the  (.'oinmitiioneri  -,  (lie  sufiject 
punued  al  lenjph  ;  19Sl-llf9t;.  At  the  iniUnci:  of  Dr.  Lidilell, 
he  ■ubmilted  the  questioa  of  iJic  remoial  of  Ibe  School  to  the 
coniideralion  of  tbme  in  authority  ^  Ilr.  Liddtii  Feprir^cn(4.d 
that  he  received  numeroui  ajiplicaliont  fur  admiktiOD  to  Wvti- 
miniter,  but  that  rben  the  paicnti  inspected  the  )>icmu«  ilitj' 
declined,  uith  few  ticepiioni,  to  lend  their  children  into  lo 
populout  a  place,  preferring  a  country  tituitiun  ;  at  Ibe  instance 
of  Lord  Palixierttoni  the  prime  minitter,  lie  went  with  Dr. 
liddell  and  the  prctrnt  Head  Muler  lo  a  ipot  mbich  liii 
I..ardaliip  luggetted  as  luitalile  for  tlie  purpou,  but  tlicy  did 
net  think  fatourably  of  it ;  ly  the  death  of  Dean  Bucklanri 
inlneii*ii  authority  ccawd,  but  Ihe  pretcnt  Dean  cordially  took 
op  Ibematler  and  called  together  a  meeting  of  old  Wnlmtntten 
whow  attachment  loilie  old  ipoiwu  w  unn.ittikrahly  iiprened 
thai  tlicpropoiliion  vai  cuntldcri:d  at  ue>;iilived  and  ihe  igueaion 
it  at  rett ;  ]Ci9T-3(X>3.  To  obriale  it  far  at  [ia»i(jle  Iheohjvc- 
lion  to  the  locality,  the  Cliapier  bad  done  much  ilial  watrecoin' 
mended  by  Lord  l^voii^i  Committee  i  but  vhjocled  to  an  opening 
which  would  only  let  in  a  narrow  current  of  wind  from  llie  eatt ; 
9aD3-!OOC.  A>  tolhechorittcri((reeviilcnci.' of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lupton  and  Mr.  Turle:  I383-Ij5:<;.  Iliit,kt  the  arrangements 
made  by  Dean  Buckland  for  the  ehoritUn  highly  advaniageDua 
for  tliem  ;  they  learn  I.alin,  and  receive  a  j;r,ad  commercial 
education  ;  he  ncarccly  rememixn  more  than  une  rimilj  taking 
advantage  of  Wcttminiler  School }  anil  ihinkt  the  choiiilcrs 
nevci  were  clothed  and  maiutaitKd  free  of  eipenK  ;  2012- 
S(KR.  Superannuation  of  maitera  ;  Act  for  regulating  tlic 
diitribution  of  ecclejiattical  patronage  i  202LI-SO.;4. 

TURLE,   Ma,  JAMES.      Set    Lurrox,   Rev.  Jams^    M.A., 
page  144. 

WEARE,  Riv.  THOMAS  WILLIAM,  page  402. 

Wat  SeetHul  .Matter  at  Weilmintter  5i;liool  fniio  1841  to 
AuEuat  latt,  jutt  so  yran  ;  'iSti,  Zj7.  Sane  incnated  accom- 
modation rcfjuircd,  especially  if  the  number  of  boyi  iliould  rite  ; 
2oB-2G«.  'liie  numlji-r  ffil  olTfi.im  TOOin  1821  In  67  in  i((41, 
when  he  joined  the  Sclioul  in  Dr.  Wiiliamton'i  time  ;  the 
highcti  number  between  1841  and  ISQl  wat  \i^  ;  at  present 
the  number  is  H3;  SGa-S"5,  Tlliiitt  the  great  cauie  of  Iho 
falling  off  from  IH»1  lo  Ibll  was  the  ett-ibliiliminl  of  King's 
College;  another  cauw  is  tlie  objection  urged  agaiott  the 
locality  j  thinkt,  however,  that  ntaliariis  ihow  Wettminnler  to 
bo  more  liealtliy  than  Eton  and  Winciikslei ;  276-294.  Is 
opposed  lo  the  remoul  of  the  School  into  the  country  ;  it  would 
be  fald  to  the  gtaim  lad  ;  it  would  no  longer  be  Wcstminiicr 
Sehool;  285-287,  295-306,  and  30'J-3H.  Conneiion  of 
We^tmin■le^  with  Chriit  Church  j  S8S-2il4.  Hit  objection  to 
the  removal  of  tlie  School  iliared  by  many  mainly  on  tlie 
ground  of  local  and  hittorical  aswciaiioiu,  but  indejiendently  of 


Wiair,  Rer.  Tnoitxt  Va.Lixit — pmJ. 
Ihit  tberc  are  ccrtaio  priiiieget  wbicb  tix  Queen's  icsoian  han, 
t'jcb,  for  inteai^ce.  aa  the  right  of  atteuiaace  in  the  Hous^  o: 
Partiaa»nt,  which  it  enrr  rear  ^en  adiaousc  of  :  the  V>>ii 
fo  to  hear  the  dtbiut.  ihote  dctiatei  beeome  a  tiibject  of  :ua- 
vermation  and  dltcuuion  a:r.aazihenMeUet ;  S-''f7.  50^,  SC*?-'.' 
T.-.e  bour.di  detcri'jcd:  .ili-iii.  Accom anodaif os  foe  bjard;- 
3^1-^2^-  The  Chapter  have  the  pa&onare  of  a  number  '.-! 
beneficct ;  tlieT  acknowLedze  no  oblijaiio^  :o  bestow  ihera  i\ 
Ihe  lutrtTf  of  th.-  ScLool;  332-337,  SCdliiiablc  reUcion  ^ 
tutor  and  foaiuiarisner  has  become  ob^ilete  ;  3S^'^3-I'?.  EAi- 
cation  of  the  Foa:;di:ijn  vat  intended  to  be  fr^tuiiotit :  <er-- 
early  a  e^iar^  vat  7.id<  :  ii  wa>  ISgnineai  w^ctv  he  wua  bcc; 
afterward*  it  irercaied  to  17'  ;  the  whole  amouiit  cow  paj.j  b« 
the  Fo'jidaiio'.  tcboUti  it  about  34/.  a  year  ;  (b£  tijluirt  ca=- 
ten-.piaied  the  boyt  being  tupported  at  ut  tht^r  accomszoiaiioa, 
fooa,  ar.d  education.  tbc<jjh  not  as  to  clothing.  It  ac  Ir.e  Char- 
utfaoute;  the  Dean  and  Oupttr  recnre  mare  now  tLac  for- 
merly, to  ougiic  the  scholars;  SI! -351.  Hit  wifc't  gra;>dfather 
wat  a  ca:^n  from  3^  lo  40  years  ago,  wbeo  the  avcra^  talje 
of  a  car.onrr  wat  l.EOtV.  a  year;  present  ealue  ^.J-.W,  jf 
which  ear.on  repavt  part  to  Cotnmituoo  ;  there  hat  been  n4 
comnientu'aEe  iacriav  in  ;he  advaoiages  rf  lae  ir.^oljrs  ;  ihi 
sum  whicii  the  schotan  par,  but  ought  not  XJ  cav,  is  54^  > 
year;  3>-2-3]9.  Duly  of  the  masier  with  resard  •o  tuition; 
l.aiin  ard  Greek  taught.  Hebrew  dropped  a  fiw  yeari  a^o ; 
3^0-365-  SugjTetliont  for  increased  veotilation  a::d  otLvr 
improvementi  in  Deari'i  Yard,  should  Ibe  projerteii  removal  ii 
the  Sehooi  be  abandoned  ;  3o6-369.  Dncriptian  at  pa^  aiten- 
tioni  and  improvementa ;  37^-3^7*  F^J  ground  in  Dean') 
Yard  and  VincEQt  Square  :  370-373.aiid  4  59.  Boaiioz;  374- 
fl»7.  The  annual  "play;"  would  regret  its  diiconiiauanee ; 
•ert  no  incontcnieDCe  with  regard  to  ibepre«eni  accu.-iimodauon 
for  it  calling  for  a  remedy ;  the  eiectioo  of  a  new  building  for 
it  would  be  throwing  money  awaj ;  the  moral  effect  is  not  bad. 
nor  does  ihe  preparation  for  it  interfere  with  the  ttudies;  on  liie 
contrary,  the  tcholarshlp  of  the  b-'<7  is  icnproved  br  it ;  the  plar 
wat  iiisiiluied  by  royal  auihorin  Kir  Ihe  teaching  uf  elocution 
and  Latin;  ?4flS— 4o5.  £iplanation  of  ihe  private  tuiuon  ac 
Weitminttcr  abolithtd  by  Dr.  Liddell ;  understands  that  ih.' 
tyttem  |>nrailt  al  Eton,  and  thinks  that  tome  boyi  sLo  may  te 
backward  and  idle  require  private  luittance,  but  at  a  general 
rule  it  i)  detrimenul  to  a  hoy  lo  have  marten  over  him  li 
attitt  him  in  all  he  don.  both  a*  regaidt  the  acquirement  df 
tcholanhip  and  individual  character,  as  it  creaces  a  dependEni 
feeling  in  Ihe  buy'i  mind  which  it  highly  objectionable  ;  iOi- 
413.  Boyt  of  good  abilllr  educated  at  Wetloiincfer  mav  bt 
able,  without  supplemental  aid  or  ciamming,  to  pa^  civil  wrice 
or  array  eiaminalions;  414-^oa  The  reli^ous  and  moral 
training  al  Westmintter;  Holy  CommuQii-'n  ac  lie  .liibey; 
wmont  partially  addressed  to  the  fadys ;  aaiDis'  diyt ;  betidet 
all  Ibis,  there  it  a  spedaf  monthly  fervice  at  S  in  ihe  morning 
at  tlie  Abbey;  con^idert  the  provision  for  relialuui  training 
ample  and  tatitractory;  491-435.  8oyi  diatinguj'hed  fiir  intel- 
lectual piogrett  are  generally  Ihe  beat  erickeien  and  rowers: 
436.  Machematict  and  French  fbrm  part  of  l!ie  regular  curri- 
culum at  Westminster ;  no  demand  for  German  ;  French  is  obli- 
galory,  but  in  ipccial  caics,  where  a  boy  is  destined  for  engineer- 
ing pursuit!,  and  may  be  about  to  leave,  permitttoo  is  g-i'ien  Id 
him  to  neglect  French  and  Creek,  and  derate  bis  whole  time  la 
mallirmalics  ;  and  this  stiiem  he  cooiiden  a  good  one ;  437- 
419.  French,  however,  hit  never  been  popular  ;  it  is  taught  la 
every  fortn ;  there  are  priies  and  marks  for  proficiency ;  tl.c 
matter,  M.  DuponI,  it  a  Frenchman,  and  a  good  teacher  ;  be  ii 
much  reipccled  by  Ihe  boys,  and  baa  linludiffic-uity  in  managing 
them  ;  440-452.  From  hit  own  experience  nnd  obscnitijn 
can  affirm  that  boyi  educated  at  Westmintter  often  uicceJ 
in  thi'ir  UTulerti-ikings ;  ihe  late  Duke  of  Wellington  said  th>' 
Wt-icmintlen  in  hit  itaff  were  his  beat  officen  ;  he  »a»  ipeilii:j 
of  Colonel  Cadogan,  Colonel  Cotton  (now  Lord  Combeirnenl 
the  lale  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Fltiroy  Somerset ;  Lonl 
Clarence  Paget,  at  the  Admiralty,  wa»  a  Wettmintter  bov ;  in 
too  many  ea>c9,  however,  Ihe  ariatocracj  [refer  tending' ihric 
iont  elsewhere ;  453-4S7.  Tliere  it  no  want  of  ttioiului  at  iIk 
School ;  there  are  book  priiea,  money  prizes,  and  L'nivewtt 
eihibiliont;  458.  Nothing  luggeatailielf  to  himns  likelv  loa<iJ 
lo  an  increase  of  numbers,  eicepl  the  improvement  ofCtan! 
Yard  and  the  uw  oF  the  College  garden  on  Sundnyi  at  a  priviw 
walk  for  Ibe  bny>  ;  459,  Day  boys  and  boarderi  at  preMui  lil 
on  the  »arae  footing  in  the  School;  460-464.  Built ing  ii 
Weatminster  of  rare  occurrence;  hut  the  aenior  liov  has  hit 
junior  to  make  hit  coSee  and  tea,  under  limitations  ;  I'hirkt  dv 
connexion  conducive  to  good;  fagging  can  liardly  be  taid  u 
eiisl  at  Wcstmintlcr ;  the  menial  services,  inch  al  cleaning  t.^e 
lenior't  ahoet  and  ihe  eandlesticki,  were  aboliihcd  in  l^i?: 
'•Bging  out  at  cricket  it  not  olyectionaUe ;  465-471.  Diet; 
473-4W8. 

The  wilTies*  tubsequenlly  lendt  in  a  list  of  Weslmlniler  b."' 
who  dittinguithed  ibemaelvca  ia  after  life.      See  page  410. 
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